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AMERICAN INTRODUCTION. 





Or all the historical works which, during the present century, have issued from the British press, 
Napier’s Pentnsutar War is the most readable. Impartial criticism may award to Soutney the 
palm for noble simplicity, exquisite purity of language, strangeness and immensity of bookish lore, 
and an art almost invisible, yet unrivalled, in the arrangement of his materials. It may allow TurRNER 
a supremacy in antiquarian sagacity, an intimate acquaintance with the subsidiary information which 
reflects light on the character and manners of the periods embraced in his narratives, and the power 
of giving us glimpses into the inner frame work and secret movements of ancient society. It may 
eulogise Ha.iam’s stern independence, masculine judgment and grave eloquence, and the frankness, 
candor and benevolence of Mackintosu. It may not attempt to disenchant the general taste from its 
deeply cherished admiration of Linearp’s splendid diction, lively manner of developing his views 
and profound research, nor deny that his mind, though warped by temporary influences and narrow 
prejudices, is saturated and impregnated with every kind of historical information. Naprer’s work 
has its own distinctive, individualizing physiognomy. Its excellence results from the writer’s happy 
talent for impetuous, straight-forward, soul-stirring narrative and picturing forth of characters; for 
grappling his subject at once and setting it in sunshine. THis genius is of the epic order. He never 
forgets narrating for the purpose of discoursing. ‘The military manwuvre, march and fiery onset, the 
whole whirlwind vicissitudes of the desperate fight, he describes with dramatic force. His style has 
an animation which keeps the attention constantly awake, a descriptive richness which makes both 
manners and local scenery live before the imagination, and a condensation which makes every sen- 
tence teem with thought. 

The story of the Peninsular War had already been told, not to mention a host of others, by Sovruey. 
Hlis history displayed such a mastery over language, such a richness of allusion, such a brilliancy of 
illustration and ornament, gathered from every region under heaven, such a prodigious magazine of 
learning, such a skill in assimilating every substance to the subject on hand, such a vast reach and 
comprehension of view, and such picturesque and graphic narration, that it was generally be- 
lieved it would hold its station unendangered by a rival or competitor. He adorned so 
chastely in addressing the imagination, he narrated so perspicuously for the intellect, and he 
described so affectingly to the heart, that the subject was by most supposed to be unapproachable 
by the future historian. With the conscious strength of the war-horse, Napier entered the 
lists, and it is praise enough to say that he has divided with his illustrious predecessor pub- 
lic opinion. He has proved that in the greatest crowds there is room enough for those who can 
reach it above their heads, and that no subject is exhausted except to barren mediocrity. In his hands 
no idea seems hackneyed or common place. Facts are not coinable, and he necessarily trod in the 
footsteps of others ; but the turn of thought and manner of presenting it are his own; the attitude and 
drapery are peculiar to the master. It is not easy to contrast writers differing so widely as Sourney 
and Naprer. ‘The former has more acquired knowledge. He draws his materials from a more ex- 
tensive circumference of science, and probably has more art in bringing collateral matter to give life 
to the less interesting parts. Napier excels in directness, vigor and fervor, a union of simplicity 
and vehemence, which sweep along the feelings of the reader. SouTnry has more comprehension, 


Napter greater intensity. Sourney may be the favorite of the learned, Napier will receive the suf- 


frages of the people. 
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+ The political predilections of our author are of a liberal Americanized cast. Liberty he regards as 
a matter of natural right and not of pedigree. It is the immortal offspring of truth and reason, 
It has neither a Norman nor a Saxon ancestry, neither birth nor race, neither youth nor age. Merit he 
views not as a creature of adventitious circumstances, an appendage of honorary and political distine- 
tion, but as the product of mental power, the momentum of individual character. A reverence for 
antiquity does not blind him to the fact that a titled nobility are the progeny of feudal barbarism. 

: Napier was an actor in many of the scenes which he describes. In gathering materials for his his- 
tory he also had access, not only to published documents and official papers, but to the unpublished 
memoranda of a number of the most distinguished British and French officers, who were engaged in 
the Peninsular campaigns. 

His first volume has already reached a third edition, the second and third a second edition. At the ap- 
pearance of each edition he has candidly weighed the criticisms which have been made on the book, 
and corrected whatever appeared to be faulty. ‘The history may therefore for accuracy of information be 
pronounced unequalled. 

He introduces us to an intimate acquaintance with the leading military and diplomatic characters of 
the time. Napo.eon appears as he was, the wonder and the master spirit of the age, ranking among 
his contemporaries as Jupiter in the congress of the celestials.—A warrior who by intuition penetrated 
all the secrets of his art; original, daring and comprehensive in his plans, sudden and prompt in their 
execution.—-A politician of far-reaching sagacity ; skilful in masking his own designs and in unmask- 
ing those of others; every one of his movements producing a political convulsion, and victory ap- 
parently chained to his banner. In WELLINGTON we discover a worthy antagonist of this terrible con- 
queror.—A mind endowed with the elements of greatness brought into contact with events which roused 
them into action. He is not merely a thunderbolt of war but a leader who can multiply the energies 
of every man under his direction—his arm a fortress and his name a host. Sir Jno. Moore, sprung 
from a race whose strong nerved yeomen twanged their bows at Bannockburn, shines as a star of the 
first magnitude in the galaxy of British generals. Sovtr possesses almost every military quality in 
exquisite combination. Nery is what he was surnamed, the bravest of the brave, calm in the midst of 
a storm of grape shot, imperturbable amid a shower of balls and shells—none could with such energy 
rouse the masses of soldiers and precipitate them upon the enemy. Murat, the handsome cava- 
lier, is valiant and vain. Chivalry and the time of the crusades has not had a nobler representative. 
CHARLES THE 4TH is an embecile, and Josern, the intrusive king, gencrous, amiable, convivial and 
unwarlike. Gopoy we find faithless, supple, debauched, a mass of cowardice, and calculating selfish- 
ness. ‘TALLEYRAND, a compound, a Proteus and Argus, eagle eyed and ever changing,—ecclesiastic, 
atheist, royalist, republican, Buonapartist and Bourbonist to suit the times. 

The picture of Spain given in these volumes shews that its social and political state at the com- 
mencement of this struggle was most intricately evil. Its government was effete. Its palaces were 


filled with shameless and extravagant debaucheries. Its dungeons well furnished with racks and the 


abodes of forgotten despair. ‘The patience of humanity which tolerated the control of its dotard king 
and his bevy of courtiers should excite a blush instead of eliciting approbation. Its patriotism was 
nothing more than a rancorous hatred of foreigners, and military science and spirit were almost extinct. 
The private history of its families made up to a great extent of divorces, separations, infamous in- 
trigues, concubinage and libertinism. In the time of its caliphs the light of Arabian science beamed from 
the Peninsula over Western Christendom. After their expulsion its society appears to have made a 
retrograde movement. We believe there was one simple cause of this state of things—th rejection 
of the Reformation. This is the only great movement society has made in advance since the Christ- 
ian era. Spain refused to move with it. She still retains her allegiance to the Papacy,—the most 
indefatigable, searching, multiform, and omnipresent tyranny which ever existed. Its swarms of ecele- 
siastics are traffickers in such inestimable wares as rags, bones, pebbles and splinters. Its holy office, 
at the time to which the history relates, hacked, ripped up and roasted the detested tribes of misbe- 
lievers, It breathed revenge and murder beat from its heart. Wherever the reformation prevailed it 
changed, modified, remodeled. The face of society became completely altered whilst nothing was 


destroyed. Liberty, an emancipation not from subjection to the gospel, but from the chains of super- 
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stition was the result. ‘The mind was projected, not into a limitless vacuum, its freedom was relig- 
ious, limited by the Christian revelation. This liberty Spain would have enjoyed had she not rejected 
the reformation. 

A sober reflecting mind will scarcely fail of finding in these volumes a powerful antidote to the war 
spirit. As the tide of war rolls over the Peninsula we see the most noxious and feculant materials 
upheaved from iis long stagnant deeps. An outburst of the most fiendish passions ensued. Those 
ruflian spirits, who in seasons of the prevalence of order skulk in caverns, suddenly felt the barriers 
by which their depredations had been checked give way and their ranks filled up by the scum and dregs 
of the community, and rushed forth to glut their cannibal appetite for blood and to wallow in the 
abundance placed within their reach. ‘The infection spread to previously peaceful citizens, and the 
elements of society were rapidly dissolved in confusion and bloodshed. Such were the demoralizing 
and unhumanizing effects of war on the public mind. 

The war was not conducted with unusual ferocity. The belligerent powers were France and Great 
Britain, the only European nations who effectively support the cause of civilization. Yet how often 
are the marches of their squadrons traceable by smoking ruins and ablood-sodden desert! How often is 
their employment to wade through human blood, trample on human corpses and lay waste the fields 
and dwellings, the hopes and happiness of mankind! We envy not the insensate robustness which 


can, without strong revulsion contemplate such appalling scenes. 








PREFACE. 


For six years the Peninsula was devastated by the war of independence. The blood of France, Ger- 
many, England, Portugal, and Spain, was shed in the contest, and in each of those countries, authors, 
desirous of recording the sufferings, or celebrating the valour of their countrymen, have written large- 
ly touching that fierce struggle. It may, therefore, happen that some will demand, why I should 
again re late ‘a thrice told-tale 2? I answer, that two men observing the same ob ject, w ill deseribe it 
diversely, following the point of view from which either beholds it; that, which in the eyes of one 
is a fair prospect, to the other shall appear a barren waste, ond yet neither may see aright! 
Wherefore, truth being the legitimate object of history, I hold it better that she should be sought for 
by many than by few, lest, for want of seekers, amongst the mists of prejudice, and the false lights 
of interest, she be lost altogether. 

That much injustice has been done, and much justice left undone, by those authors who have hith- 
erto written concerning this war, I ean assert from personal knowledge of the facts. ‘That I have 
been able to remedy this, without falling into similar errors, is more than [ will venture to assume ; 
but I have endeavoured to render as impartial an account of the campaigns in the Peninsula, as the feel- 
ings which must warp the judgment of a contemporary historian will permit. | was an eye-witness to 
many of the transactions that I relate ; and a wide acquaintance with military men has enabled me to 
consult distinguished officers, both French and English, and to correct my own recollections and 
opinions by their superior knowledge. 

Thus assisted, and thus encouraged to undertake the work, I offer it to the world with the less fear, 
because it contains original documents, which will suffice to give it interest, although it should have 
no other merit. Many of those documents I owe to the liberality of marshal Soult, who, disdaining 
national prejudices, with the confidence of a great mind, placed them at my disposal, without even a 
remark to check the freedom of my pen; I take this opportunity to declare that respect which I be- 
lieve every British officer, who has had the honour to serve against him, feels for his military talents. 
By those talents the French cause in Spain was long nage ld, and after the battle of Salamanca, if his 


counsel had been followed by the intrusive monarch, the fate of the war might — been changed. 


Military operations are so dependent upon accidental circumstances, that, to justify censure, it 
should alw ays be shown that an unsuccessful general has violated the received maxims and established 
principles of war. 3y that rule I have been guided, but, to preserve the narratives unbroken, my 


own observations are placed at the end of certain transactions of magnitude, where, their real source 
being known, they will pass for as much as they are worth, and no more: when they are not well 
supported by argument, I freely surrender them to the judgment of abler men. , 

Of those transac tions, which, commencing with ‘ the secret treaty of Fontainebleau,’ ended with 


‘the Asse:nbiy of Notables’ at Bayonne, little is known, except seal the exculpatory, and contra- 
dictory, public ations of men interested to conceal the truth ; and to me it appears, that the passions of 
the present generation must subside and the ultimate fate of Spain be known, before that part of the 


subject can be justly or usefully handled. I have, has fore, related no more of those political affairs 
than would suffice to introduce the military events that followed ; neither have I treated largely of the 
disjointed and ineffectual operations of the native armies; for 1 cared not to swell my work with 
apocryphal matter, and neglected the thousand narrow winding currents of Spanish warfare, to follow 
that mighty English stream of battle, which burst the barriers of the Pyrenees, and left deep traces of 
its fury in the soil of France. 

The Spaniards have boldly asserted, and the world has believed, that the deliverance of the Penin- 
sula was the work of their hands ; this assertion, so contrary to the truth, I combat; it is unjust to 
the fame of the British general, and injurious to the glory of the British arms. Military virtue is not 
the growth of a day, nor is there any nation so rich and popeiens, that, de spising it, can rest secure. 
Now the imbecility of Charles IV., the vileness of Ferdinand, and the corruption of Godoy, were 
undoubtedly the proximate causes of the calamities that overwhelmed Spain ; ; but the primary cause, 
that which belongs to history, was the despotism arising from the union of a superstitious court with 
a sanguinary priesthood; a despotism which, by repressing knowledge and contracting the publie 
mind, sapped the foundation of all military as well as civil virtues, and prepared the way for in- 
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vasion. No foreign potentate would have attempted to steal into the fortresses of a great kingdom, if the 
prying eyes, and the thousand clamorous tongues belonging to a free press, had been ready to expose 
his projects, and a well-disciplined army present to avenge the insult; but Spain, being destitute cf 
both, was first circumvented by the wiles, and then ravaged by the arms of Napoleon. She was de- 
ceived and fettered because the public voice was stifled ; she was scourged and torn because her 
military institutions were decayed. 

From the moment that an English force took the field, the Spaniards ceased to act as principals in 
a contest carried on in the heart of their country, and involving their existence as an independent na- 
tion. ‘They were self-sufficient, and their pride was wounded by insult; they were superstitious, and 
their religious feelings were roused to fanatic fury by an all-powerful clergy who feared to lese their 
own rich endowments ; but after the first burst of indignation the cause of independence created little 
enthusiasm. Horrible barbarities were exercised on all French soldiers thrown by sickness or the 
fortune of war into the power of the invaded, and a dreadful spirit of personal hatred was kept alive 
by the exactions and severe retaliations of the invaders, yet no great and general exertion to drive the 
latter from the soil was made, at least none was sustained with steadfast courage in the field. Mani- 
festoes, decrees, and lofty boasts, like a cloud of canvas covering a rotten hull, made a gallant appear- 
ance, when real strength and firmness were nowhere to be found. The Spanish insurrection presen- 
ted indeed a strange spectacle. Patriotism was seen supporting a vile system of government; a pop- 
ular assembly working for the restoration of a despotic monarch ; the higher classes seeking a foreign 
master ; the lower armed in the cause of bigotry aad misrule. The upstart leaders, secretly abhorring 
freedom, though governing in her name, trembled at the democratic activity they had themselves ex- 
cited; they called forth all the bad passions of the multitude, and repressed the patriotism that would 
regenerate as well assave. ‘The country suffered the evils, without enjoying the benefits, of a revo- 
lution; for while tumults and assassinations terrified or disgusted the sensible part of the community, 
a corrupt administration of the resources extinguished patriotism, and neglect ruined the armies. ‘The 
peasant-soldier, usually flying at the first onset, threw away his arms and returned to his home, or, 
attracted by the license of the partidas, joined the banners of men, who, for the most part, originally 
robbers, were as oppressive to the people as the enemy; and these guerilla chiefs would, in their 
turn, have been as quickly exterminated, had not the French, pressed by lord Wellington’s battalions, 
been obliged tokeep in large masses ; this was the secret of Spanish constancy. It was the copious 
supplies from England, and the valour of the Anglo-Portuguese troops, that supported the war, and 
it was the gigantic vigour with which the duke of Wellington resisted the fierceness of France, and 
sustained the weakness of three inefficient cabinets, that delivered the Peninsula. Faults he com- 
mitted, and who in war has not? yetshall his reputation stand upon a sure foundation, a simple ma- 
jestic structure, that envy cannot undermine, nor the meretricious ornaments of party panegyric de- 
form. The exploits of his army were great in themselves, great in their consequences, abounding 
with signal examples of heroic courage and devoted zeal. ‘They should neither be disfigured nor for- 
gotten, being worthy of more fame than the world has yet accorded them—worthy also of a better his- 


torian. 
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NOTICE. 





Or the manu:cript authorities consulted for this history, those marked with the letter S. the author 
owes to the kindness of marshal Soult. 

For the notes dictated by Napoleon, and the plans of campaign sketched out by king Joseph, he is 
indebted to his grace the duke of Wellington. 

The returns of the French army were extracted from the original half-monthly statements presented 
by marshal Berthier to the emperor Napoleon. 

Of the other authorities it is unnecessary to say more, than that the author had access to the origi- 
nal papers, with the exception of Dupont’s Memoir, of which a copy only was obtained. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue hostility of the European aristocracy caused the 
enthusiasm of republican France to take a military 
direction, and forced that powerful nation into a course 
of policy y which, however outrageous it might appear, 
was in reality one of necessity. Up to the treaty of 
Tilsit, the wars of France were essentially defensive, 
—for the bloody contest that wasted the continent so 
many years, was not a struggle for preeminence be-| 
tween ambitious powers, not a dispute for some access- 
ion of territory, nor for the political ascendency of one 
or other nation, but a deadly conflict, to determine | 
whether aristocracy or democracy should predominate, 
whether equality or privilege should henceforth be the 
principle of European governments. 

The French Revolution was pushed into existence | 
before the hour of its natural birth. The power of the | 
aristocratic principle was too vigorous and too much | 
identified with that of the monarchical principle, to be | 
successfully resisted by a virtuous democratic effort, | 
much less could it be overthrown by a democracy riot- | 
ing in innocent blood, and menacing destruction to | 
political and religious establishments, the growth of | 
centuries, somewhat decayed indeed, yet scarcely 
showing their grey hairs. The first military events | 
of the Revolution, the disaffection of Toulon and Ly- 
ons, the civil war of La Vendee, the feeble, although | 
successful resistance made to the duke of Brunswick’s | 
invasion, and the frequent and violent change of rulers | 
whose fall none regretted, were all proofs that the} 
French revolution, intrinsically too feeble to sustain | 
the physical and moral force pressing it down, was | 
fast sinking, when the wonderful genius of Napoleon, | 
baffling all reasonable cale ulation, raised and fixed it 
on the basis of victory, the only one capable of sup- | 
porting the crude production. 

Nevertheless that great man knew the cause he up-| 
held was not sufficiently in unison with the feelings 
of the age, and his first care was to disarm, or neu- 
tralize, monarchical and sacerdotal enmity, by restor- 
ing a church ‘establishment, and by becoming a mon- 
arch himself. Once a sovereign, his vigorous character, 
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| lution to his person ; 
| tion had found a protector, that he alone having given 


| his pursuits, his talents, and the critical nature of the 
times, inevitably rendered him a despotic one; yet 
while he sacrificed political liberty, which to the great 


| bulk of mankind has never been more than a pleasing 
| sound, he cherished with the utmost care equality, a 


sensible good that produces increasing satisfaction as it 
descends in the scale of society. But this, the real 
principle of his government and.secret of his populari- 
ty, made him the people’s monarch, not the sovereign 
of the aristocracy, and hence, Mr. Pitt called him ‘the 
child and the champion of democracy,’ a truth as evi- 
dent as that Mr. Pitt and his successors were the chil- 
dren and the champions of aristocracy : hence also the 
privileged classes of Europe consistently transferred 
their natural and implacable hatred of the French revo- 
for they saw, that in him innova- 


preeminence to a system so hateful to them, was really 
what he called himself, ‘ the State.’ 

The treaty of Tilsit, therefore, although it placed 
Napoleon in a commanding situation with regard to 


| the potentates of Europe, unmasked the real nature of 


the war, and brought him and England, the respective 
champions of equality and privilege, into more direct 
contact ; peace could not be between them while both 
were strong, and all that the French emperor had hither- 
to gained, only enabled him to choose his future field 
of battle. 

When the catastrophe of Trafalgar forbade him to 
think of invading England, his fertile genius had cqn- 
ceived the plan of sapping her naval and commercial 
strength by depriving her of the mari.ets for her manu- 
| factured goods, that is, he prohibited the reception of 


| English wares in any part of the continent, and exacted 


from allies and dependants the most rigid compliance 
with his orders; but this ‘ continental system,’ as it 
was called, became inoperative when French troops 
were not present to enforce his commands; it was thus 
in Portugal, where British influence was really para- 
mount, although the terror inspired by the French arms 
seemed at times to render it doubtful. Fear is however 
momentary, while self-interest is lasting, and Portugal 
was but an unguarded province of England ; from thence 
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and from Gibraltar, English goods freely passed into 
Spain. To check this ‘traffic by force was not easy, 
and otherwise impossible. 

Spain stood nearly in the same position with regard 
to France that Portugal did to England ; a warm feel- 
ing of friendship for the enemy of Great Brit: ~~, was 
the natural consequence of the unjust seizure of the 
Spanish frigates in a time of peace ; but although this 
rendered the French cause popular in Spain, t end the 
court of a adrid was from weakness subservient to the 
French Emperor, nothing could induce the people to 
refrain from a profitable contraband trade ; they would 
not pay that re spect to the wishes of a foreign power, 
which they refused to the regulations of their own gov- 
ernment. Neither was the aristocratical enmity to Na- 
os asleep in Spain. A proclamation issued by the 
?rince of Peace previous to the battle of Jena, although 
hastily reca'led when the result of that conflict was 
known, sufficie sntly indicated the tenure upon which the 
friendship of the Spanish court was held. 

This state of affairs drew the French Emperor's at- 
tention towards the “Peninsula, and a chain of remarka- 
ble circumstances, which fixed it there, induced him to 
remove the reigning family, and place his brother Jo- 
seph on the throne of Spain.t He thought that the 
people of that country, sick of an effete government, 


would be quiescent under such a chang: 8; and Ithough 
it should prove otherwise, the cor nfide he ré pose lin 


his own fortune, unrivalled talents, ond vast power, 
made him disregard the consequences, while the era- 
vings of his military and political system, the danger 
to be apprehended from the vicinity of a Bourbon dy- 
nasty, and above all the temptations offered by a mir- 
aculous folly which outrun even his desires, urged him 
to a deed, th: it well acce pte ad by the ps ‘op le of the Pe- 
ninsula, would have proved beneficial, but | 

forced contrary to their wishes, was unhallowed either 
by justice or bene volence. 

In an evil hour, for his own greatness and the hap-| 
piness of others, he commenced this fatal project. Foun- 
ded in violence, and executed with fraud, it spread des- 
olation through the fairest portions of the Peninsula, 
was calamitous to France, destructive to himself; and 
the conflict between his hardy veterans and the vindic- 
tive race he insulted, assumed a character of unmitiga- 
ted ferocity disgraceful to human nature,—for the Span- 
iards did not fail to defend their just cause with heredi- 
tary cruelty, while the French army struck a terrible 
balance of barbarous actions. N ipé leon observed with 
surprise the unexpected energy of the people, and there- 
fore bent his whole force to the attainment of his object, 
while England coming to the assistance of the Penin- 
sula employed all her resources to frustrate his efforts. 
Thus the two leading nations of the world were brought 
into contact at a moment when both were disturbed by 
angry p issions, eager for great events, and possesse d 
of surprising power. 

The extent and population of the French empire, in- 
cluding the kingdom ef Italy, the confederation of the 
Rhine, the Swiss Cantons, the Duchy of Warsaw, and 
the dependant states of Holland and Naples, enabled | 
Buonaparte, through the medium of the conscription, 
to array an army, in number nearly equal to the great 
host that followed the Persian of Old against Greece ; 
like that multitude also, his troops were gathered from 
many nations, but they were trained in ‘a Roman dis-| 
cipline, and ruled by a Carthaginian genius. Count| 
Mathieu Dumas, in a oni» that, with unrivalled sim-| 
piicity and elegance, tells the military story of the| 
world for ten years, has shown, how vigorous and well- | 
contrived was the organization of Napoleon’s army; | 
the French Officers, accustomed to victory, were as bold | 


cing en- 


* Monsieur de Champagny’s Report, 21st Oct. 1807. 
+ Napoleon in Las Casas, vol, ii. 4th part. 
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and enterprising, as the troops they led were hardy and 
resolute, and to this power at land, the Emperor joined 
a formidable marine.* he ships of France were, in- 
deed, chained in her harbours, but her naval strength 
was only rebuked, not destroyed. Inexhaustible re- 
sources for building, vast establishments, a coast line 
of many thousand miles, and, above all, the creative 
genius of N apole on, were fast nursing up a navy, the 
efficiency of which, the war then impending between 
Great Britain and the United States promised to aid. 

Maritime commerce was certainly fainting in Neamt 
but her internal and continental traffic was robust, her 
manufactures were rapidly improving, her debt small, 
her financial operations conducted on a prudent plan 
and with exact economy, the supplies were all raised 
within the year without any great pressure from taxa- 
tion, and from a sound metallic currence y-|| Thus there 
seemed no reason to think that Napoleon could fail of 
bringing any war to a favourable termination. By a 
happy combination of vigour and flattery, of order, 
discipline, and moral excitement, admirably adapted 
to the we nius of his pe ople, he had created a power 
which appeared resistless; and in truth would have 
been so if applied to only one great object at a time, 
but this the ambition of the man, or rather the force 
of circumstances, did not permit. 

On the other hand, England, omnipotent at sea, was 
little regarded as a military power. Her enormous 
reasing in an accelerated ratio, and 
this necessary consequence of anticipating the resources 
of the country and dealing in a factitious currency, was 
fast eating into the vital strength of the state: for al- 
though the merchants and great manufacturers were 
thriving from the accidental cireumstances of the times, 
the labourers were suffering and degenerating in charac- 
ter; pauperism, and its sure attendant crime, were 
spreading over the land, and the population was fast 
splitting into distinct classes,—the one rich and arbi- 
trary, the other poor and discontented, the former com- 
posed of those who profited, the latter of those who 
suffered by the war. Of Ireland it is unnecessary to 
speak; her wrongs and her misery, peculiar and unpar- 


alleled, are too well known, and too little regarded, to 


| call for remark. 


This general comparative statement, so favourable to 
France, would, however, be a false criterion of the rela- 
tive strength of the belligerents, with regard to the ap- 
proaching struggle inthe Peninsula. A cause mani- 
festly unjust is a heavy weight upon the operations of 
a general; it reconciles men to desertion—it sanctifies 


' . . . 
want of zeal and is a pretext for cowardice ; it renders 


hardships more irksome, dangers more obnoxious, and 
glory less satisfactory to the mind of the soldier. Now 
the invasion of the Peninsula, whatever might have 
been its real origin, was an act of violence on the part 
of Napoleon repugnant to the feelings of mankind; the 
French armies were burthened with a sense of its ini- 
quity, the British troops exhilarated by a contrary sen- 
timent. All the continental nations had smarted under 
the sword of Napoleon, but with the exe eption of Prus- 
sia, none were crushed; a common feeling of humilia- 
tion, the hope of revenge, and the ready subsidies of 
England, were bonds of union among their govern- 
ments stronger than the most solemn treaties. France 
could only calculate on their fears, England was secure 
in their self-love. 

The hatred to what were called French principles 
was at this period in full activity. The privileged 
classes of every country hated Napoleon, because his 
genius had given stability to the institutions that grew 


* [Exposé de Empire , 1807-8-9-13. 

+ Napoleon's Memoirs, Las Casas, 7th part. Lord Colling- 
wood’s letters. 

t Exposé 1808-9. Napoleon, in Las Casas, vol. ii. 4th part, 
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out of the revolution, because his victories had baffled | 
their calculations, and shaken their hold of power. As 
the chief of revolutionary France, he was constrained to 
continue his career until the final ace omplishment of 
her destiny,—and this necessity, overlooked by the 
great bulk of mankind, afforded plausible ground for 
imputing insatiable ambition to the French government 
and to the French nation, of which ample use was 
made. Rapacity, insolence, injustice, cruelty, even 
cowardice, were said to be inseparable from the charac- 
ter of a Frenchman, and, as if such vices were nowhere 
else to be found, it was more than insinuated that all 
the enemies of France were inherently virtuous and 
disinterested. Unhappily, history is but a record of 
crimes, and it is not wonderful that the arrogance of 
men, buoyed up by a spring-tide of military glory, 
as well among allies, as among vanquished 
enemies, have produced sufficient disgust, to insure a 
ready belief of any accusation however false and ab- 
surd. 
Napoleon was the contriver and the sole support of 
a political system that required time and victory to con- 
solidate; he was the connecting link, between the new 
interests of mankind and what of the old were left ina 
state of vigour, he held them together stronyly, but he 
was no favourite with either, and consequently in dan- 
ger from both; his power, unsanctified by time, de- 
pended not less upon delicate management than upon 
virorous exercise ; he had to fix the fi 
well as to defend, an empire, and he may be said to 
have been rather peremptory than despotic ; there were 


should, 


} 
| 
i 


undations of, as 


points of administra tion with which he durst not med- 
dle even wisely, much less arbitrarily. Customs, 
prejudices, and the dregs of the revolutionary license, 


interfered to render -his policy complicated and diffi- 
cult, but it was not so with his inveterate 
ries. The delusion of parliamentary 


adversa- 
representatior 


enabled the Enelish government safe ly to exercise «=n 
unlimited power over the persons and the property of 
the tion, and, through the influence of an active and 
( ru press it exere! ed nearly the same power over 
the ) thlie mind. The commerce of England, pene- 


trating, as it were, into every house on the face of the 
globe, supplied a thousand sources of intelligence,— 
the spirit of traffic, which seldom acknowledges - the 


ties of country, was universally on the side of Great 
Britain, and those twin-cursee, paper-money and public 
credit, so truly described as ‘strength in the beginning, 


but weakness in the end,’ were recklessly used by 
statesmen, whose policy regarded net the interests cf 
posterity. “Such were the adventitious causes of En- 
gland’s power, and her natural, legitimate resources, 
were many and great. If any cr edit is to be given to 
the census, the increasing poy od ition of the United 
Kingdom amounted at this period. to nearly twenty 
millions, and France reckoned but twenty-seven iill- 
ions when Frederick the Great declared that, if he were 
her king, ‘nota gun fired in Europe with- 
out his leave.’ 
The French army was undoubtedly very formidable 
from numbers, discipline, skill, and brave ry; but, con- 
trary to the general opinion, the British army was in- 
ferior to it in none of these points save the first, and in 
discipline it was superior, because a national army will 
always bear a sterner code than a mixed force wili suf- 
fer. Amongst the latter, military crimes may be pun- 
ished, but moral ¢rimes can hardly be repressed; men 
will submit to death for a breach of great regulations 
which they know by experience to be useful, but the 
constant restraint of petty, though wholesome rules, 
they will escape from by desertion, or resist by muti- 
ny, when the ties of custom and country are removed ; 
for the disgrace of bad conduct attaches not to them, 
but to the nation under whose colours they serve. 
Great indeed is that genius that can keep men of differ- 


shi uld be 
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ent nations firm to their colours, and preserve a tigid 
discipline at the same time. Napoleon’s military sys- 
tem was, from this cause, inferior to the British, which, 
if it be purely administered, combines the solidity of 
the Germans with the rapidity of the French, exclud- 
ing the mechanical dulness of the one, and the danger- 
ous vivacity of the other; yet, before the campaign in 
the Peninsula had proved its excellence in every branch 
of war, the English army was absurdly under-rated in 
foreign countries, and absolutely despised in its own. 
It was reasonable to suppose that it did not possess that 
facility of moving in large bodies which long pgactice 
had given to the French, but the individual soldier was 
most falsely stigmatized as deficient in intelligence 
and activity, the officers ridiculed, and the idea that a 
British could cope with a French army, even for a sin- 
gle campaign, considered chimerical. 

The English are a people very subject to receive, 
and to cherish false i mpressions ; proud of their creduli- 
ty as if it were a virtue, the majority will adopt any fal- 
lacy, and cling to it with a tenacity proportioned to its 
Thus an ignorant contempt for the British 
soldie ‘ry had been long entertained, before the itl-sue- 
cess of the expeditions in 1794 and 1799 appeared to 
justify the general prejudice. ‘The true cause of those 
failures was not traced, and the excellent discipline af- 
terwards introduced and perfected by the duke of York 
was despised. England, both at home and abroad, 
was, in 1808, scorned as a military power, when she 
possessed, without a frontier to swallow up large ar- 
mies in expensive fortresses, at least two hundred thou- 
sand ef the best equipped and best disciplined soldiers 
in the universe,* together with an immense recruiting 
establishment; and through the medium of the militia, 
the power of drawing upon the population without 
limit. It is true that of this number many were neccs- 
sarily employed in the defence of the ‘colonies, but 
enough remained to con npose a disposable force greater 
than that with which ! Napoleon won the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, and double that with which he conquered Italy. 
In all the materials of war, the superior ingenuity and 
skill of the English mechanics were visible, and that 
intellectual power w hich distinguishes Great Britain 
amongst the nations, in science, arts, and literature, 
was not wanting to her generals in the hour of danger. 


grossness, 


CHAPTER II. 


Dissensions in the Spanish court—Secret treaty and convention 
of Fontainebleau—Junot's army enters Spain—Dupont's and 
Moncey’s corps enter S; pain—D uhesme’s ¢ Ores enters Cata- 
lon'a—lInsurrection of Ar: unjuez and Madrid—Charles the 
fon: th abdicates—Ferdinand proclaimed king—Murat mar- 
ches to Madrid—Refuses to recognize Ferdinand as king—-The 
swirdof Francis the First ce live red to the French general— 
Savary arrives at Madrid—Ferdinand goes to Bayonne—The 
fortresses of St. Sebastian, Figueras, Pa: npeluna, and Barce- 
lona, treacherously seized by the French—Riot at Toledo 23d 
of April, Tumult at Madrid 2d May, Charles the Fourth ab- 
dicates a second time in favour of Napoleon—Assenibly of 
the Notables at Bayonne—Joseph Buonaparte declared king 
ol Spi 1in—Arrives at Madrid. 

For many years antecedent to the French invasion, 
the royal family of Spain were distracted with domes- 
tic quarrels ; the son’s hand was against his mother, 
the father’s against his son, and the court was a scene 
of continual broils, under cover of which artful men, as 
is usual in such cases, pushed their own interest for- 
ward, while they seemed to act only for the sake of the 
party whose cause they espoused. Charles 1V. at- 


tributed this unhappy state of his house to the intrigues 











* See Abstract of the military force of Great Britain in 
1808. 
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of his sister-in-law, the queen of the Two Sicilies ;* 

he himself, a weak ‘and inefficient old man, was govern- 
ed by his wife, and she again by don Manuel Godoy,t 
of whose person it is said she was enamoured even to 
folly. From the rank of a simple gentleman of the 
royal guards, this person had been raised to the high- 
est dignities, and the title of Prince of the Peace was 


conferred upon him whose name must be for ever con- | 


nected with one of the bloodiest wars that fill the page 

of history. 
Ferdinand, prince of the Asturias, hated this favour- 

ite, and the miserable death of his young wife, his own 


youth, and apparently forlorn condition, created such | 
| changed under certain conditions tor English conquests. 


an interest in his favour, that the people partook of his 
feelings ; thus the disunion of the royal family extend- 
ing its effects beyond the precincts of the court, involy- 
ed the nationin ruin. Those who know how Spaniards 
hate will comprehend why Godoy, who, though sensu- 
al, was a mild, good-natured man, has been so over- 
loaded with imprecations, as if he, and he alone, had 
been the cause of the disasters in Spain. It was not 
so. The canon, Escoiquiz, a subtile politician, who 
appears to have been the chief of Ferdinand’s party,t 
finding the influence of the Prince of the Peace too 
strong, looked for support in a powerful quarter, and 
under his tuition, Ferdinand wrote upon the 11th of 
October, 1807, to the emperor Nz In this Jet- 
ter he complained of the influence which bad men had 
obtained over his father, prayed for the interference of 
the ‘ hero destined by Providence,’ 
save Europe and to support thrones ;’ asked an alliance 
by marriage with the Buonaparte family, and finally 
desired that his communication might be kept secret 
from his father, lest it should be taken as a proof of 
disrespect. He received no answer, and fresh matter 
of quarrel being found by his enemies at home, he was 





placed in arrest, and upon the 29th of October, Charles | 


denounced him to the emperor as guilty of treason, and 
of having projected the assassination of his own moth- 
er. Napoleon caught eagerly at this pretext for inter- 
fering in the domestic policy of Spain,—and thus the 
honour and independe nce of a giezat people were placed 
in jeopardy, by the squabbles of two of the most worth- 
less persons, 


Some short time before this, Godoy, either instiga- | 
ted by an ambition to found a dynasty, or fearing that | 
the death of the king would expose him to the ven- 


geance of Ferdinand, had made proposals to the French 
court to concert a plan for the conquest and division of 
Portugal, promising the assistance of Spain, on condi- 
tion that a principality for himself should be set apart 
from the spoil. Such is the turn given by Napoleon to 


this affair. But the article which provide d an indem-| 


nification for the king of Etruria, a minor, who had just 
been obliged to surrender his Italian dominions to 
France, renders it doubtful if the first offer came from 
Godoy, and Napoleon eagerly adopted the project if he 
did not propose it. The advantages were all on his 
side. Under the pretext of supporting his army in 
Portugal, he might fill Spain with his troops; the dis- 
pute between the father and the son, now referred to 
his arbitration, placed the golden apples within his 
reach, and he resolved to gather the fruit if he had not 
planted the tree. 

A secret treaty was immediately concluded at Fon- 
tainebleau, between marshal Duroc on the part of 
France, and Eugenio Izquerdo on the part of Spain. 
This treaty, together with a convention dependant on 
it, wae signed the 27th, and ratified by Napoleon on 
the 29th of October, the contracting parties agreeing 
on the following conditions. 








* Nellerto. The anagram of Llorente. 
+ Vide Doblado’s Letters. 
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The house of Braganza to be driven forth of Portu- 
gal, and that kingdom divided into three portions, 
The province of Entre Minho e Duero, including the 
town of Oport » to be called the kingdom of North 
Lusitania, and given as an indemnification to the dig. 
possessed sovereign of Etruria. 

The Alemtejo and the Algarves to be erected into a 
prine a for Godoy, who, t taking the title of prince 
of the Algarves, was still to be in some respects de- 
pendant upon the Spanish crown. 

The central provinces of Estremadura, Beira, and the 
Tras os Montes, together with the town of Lisbon, tobe 
held in deposit until a general peace, and then to be ex- 


The ultramarine dominions of the exiled family to 
be equally divided between the contracting parties, and 
in three years at the longest, the king of Spain to be 
gratified with the title of Emperor of the two Ameri- 
cas. ‘Thus much for the treaty. The terms of the con- 
vention were: : 

France to employ 25,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry. 
Spa 1in 24,000 infantry, 30 guns, and 3,000 cavalry, 

The French contingent to be joined at Alcantara by 
the Spanish cavalry, artille ‘ry, and one-third of the in- 
fantry, and from thence to march to Lisbon. Of the 
remaining Spanish infantry, 10,000 were to take posses- 
sion of the Entre Minho e Duero and Oporto, and 6,000 
were to invade Estremadura and the Algarves. In the 
mean time a reserve of 40,000 men was to be assem- 
bled at Bayonne, ready to take the field by the 20th of 
November, if England should interfere, or the Portu- 

uesé people resist. 

If the king of Spain or any of his family joined the 
troops, the chief command to be vested in the person 
so joining, but, with that exception, the French gener- 
al to he obeyed whenever the armies of the two nations 
came into contact, and during the march through Spain, 
the French soldiers were to be fed by that country, and 
paid by their own government. 


a 


The revenues of the conquered provinces to be ad- 


| ministered by the general actually in possession, and 


for the benefit of the nation in whose name the prov- 
ince was held. 

Although it is evident, that this treaty and conven- 
tion favoured Napoleon's ulterior operations in Spain, 
by enabling him to mask his views, and introduce large 
bodies of men into that country without creating much 
suspicion, it does not follow, as some authors have as- 


| serted, that they were contrived by the emperor for the 


sole purpose of rendering the Spanish royal family 
odious to the world, and by this far-fetched e xp dient, 
to prevent other nations from taking an interest in their 
fate, when he should find it convenient to apply the 
same measure of injustice to his associate, that they 
had accorded to the family of Braganza. To say noth- 
ing of the weakness of such a policy, founded, as it 
must be, on the error, that governments acknowledge 
the dictates of justice at the expense of their supposed 
interests, it must be observed that Portugal was intrin- 
sically a great object. History does not speak of the 
time when the inhabitants of that country were defi- 
cient in spirit, the natural obstacles to an invasion had 
more than once frustrated the efforts of large armies, 
and the long line of communication between Bayonne 
and the Portuguese frontier, could only be supported 
by Spanish co-operation. Add to this, the facility with 
which England couid, and the probability that she 
would, succour her ancient ally, and the reasonable 
conclusion is, that Napoleon’s first intentions were in 
accordance. with the literal meaning of the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, his subsequent proceedings being the 
result of new projects, conceived, as the wonderous 
imbecility of the stamens Bourbons became manifest.* 


a Vv oice from St. Sion vol. 
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Again, the convention provided for the organization of | Bayonne to Madrid.* Smal! divisions under different 


a large Spanish force, to be stationed in the north and 
south of Portugal, that is, in preeisely the two places 
from whence they could most readily march to the as- 
sistance of their country, if it was invaded. In fact 
the division of the marquis of Solano in the south, 
and that of general Taranco in the worth of Portugal, 
did, when the Spanish insurrection broke out, (Nov. 
1807,) form the strength of the Andalusian and Gallician 
armies, the former of which gained the victory at Bay- 
len, while the latter contended for it, although inef- 
fectually, at Rio Seco. 

The Frerich force, destined to invade Portugal, was 
already assembled at Bayonne, under the title of the 
“First army of the Garonne,” and actually entered 
Spain before the treaty was signed. It was commanded 
by general Junot, a young man of a bold, ambitious 
disposition, but of greater reputation for military talent 
than he was able to support; and his soldiers, princi- 
pally conscripts, were ill fitted to endure the hardships 
which awaited them. 
in small divisions, he led his troops through Spain, but 
the inhabitants, either from a latent fear of what was 
to follow, or from a dislike of foreigners common to 
all secluded people, were not friendly.* When the 


head of the columns reached Salamanca, the general | 


halted, intending to complete the organiz>tion of his 


troops in that rich country, and there to await the most} 


favourable moment for penetrating the sterile frontier 


which guarded his destined prey; but political events | 


marched faster than his calculations, and fresh instrue- 
tions from the emperor prescribed an immediate ad- 
vance upon Lisbon; Junot obeyed, and the family of 
Graganza, at his approach, fled to the Brazils. The 
series of interesting transactions which attended this 
invasion will be treated of hereafter, at present, I must 
return to Spain, now bending to the first gusts of that 
hurricane, Which soon swept over her with destructive 
violence. 

The accusation of treason and intended parricide, 


preferred by Charles IV. against his son Ferdinand, | 


(Dee. 1807,) gave rise to some judicial proceedings, 
which ended in the submission of the prince, who be- 
ing absolved of the imputed crime, wrote a letter to 
his father and mother, acknowledging his own fault, 
but accusing the persons in his confidence, of being 
the instigators of deeds which he himself abhorred.t 


At first by easy marches, and | 


| 


| 
| 





The intrigues of his advisers, however, continued, and | 
the plans of Napoleon advanced as a necessary conse- | 


quence of the divisions in the Spanish court. 

By the terms of the convention of Fontainebleau, 
forty thousand men were to be held in reserve at Bay- 
onne; but a greater number were assembled on differ- 
ent points of the frontie,, and in the course of Decem- 
ber, two rps had entered the Spanish territory, and 
were quartered in Vittoria, Miranda, Briviesca, and the 
neighbourhood. The one commanded by general Du- 
pont, was called the second army of observation of the 
‘Gironde.’ The other, commanded by marshal Mon- 
cey, took the title of the army of observation of the 
‘Cote d’Ocean.’ In the gross, they amounted to fifty- 
three thousand men, of which above forty thousand 
were fit for duty ;t and in the course of the month of De- 
cember, Dupe nt advanced to Valladolid, while a rein- 
forcement for Junot, four thousand seven hundred in 
number, took up their quarters at Salamanca. It thus 
appeared as if the French troops were quietly follow- 
ing the natural line of communication between France 
and Portugal; but in reality, Dupont, and Moncey’s 
positions cut off the capital from al] intercourse with 
the northern provinces, and secured the direci road from 


* Thiebault, Exp. du Portugal. 
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pretexts continually reinforced these two bodies; and 
through the Eastern Pyrenees twelve thousand men, 
commanded by general Duhesme, penetrated into Cata- 
lonia, and established themselves in Barcelona. 

In the mean time the dispute between the. king 
(March 1808,) and his son, or rather between the 
Prince of the Peace and the advisers of Ferdinand, was 
brought to a crisis by insurrections at Aranjuez and 
Madrid, which took place upon the 17th, 18th, and 
19th of March, 1808. The old king, deceived by in- 
trigues, or frightened at the difficulties which sur- 
rounded him, had determined, as it is supposed by 
some, to quit Spain, and take refuge in his American 
dominions, and preparations were made for a flight to 
Seville, when the prince’s grooms commenced a tu- 
mult, in which the populace of Aranjuez soon joined, 
and were only pacified by the assurance that no jour- 
ney was in contemplation. 

Upon the 18th, the people of Madrid, following the 
example of Aranjuez, sacked the house of the obnox- 
ious Manuel Godoy, and upon the 19th the riots having 
recommenced at Aranjuez, that minister secreted him- 
self, but his retreat being discovered, he was malitreat- 
ed, and on the point of being killed, when the soldiers 
of the royal guard rescued him. Charles IV., terrified 
by the violent proceedings of his subjects, had abdi- 
eated the day before, and this event being proclaimed 
at Madrid on the 20th, Ferdinand was declared king, 
to the great joy of the nation at large: little did the 
people know what they rejoiced at, and time has since 
taught them that the fable of the frogs demanding a 
monarch had its meaning. 

During these transactions, (March 1808,) Murat, 
grand duke of Berg, who had taken the command of 
all the French troops in Spain, quitted his quarters at 
Aranda de Duero, passed the Somosierra, and entered 
Madrid the 23d, with Moncey’s corps and a fine body 
of cavalry; Dupont at the same time, deviating from 
the road to Portugal, crossed the Duero, and occupied 
Segovia, the Escurial, and Aranjuez. Ferdinand who 
arrived at Madrid on the 24th, was not recognised by 
Murat as king; nevertheless, at the demand of his 
powerful guest, he delivered to him the sword of Fran- 
cis I. with much ceremony. Meanwhile Char'es pro- 
tested to Murat that his abdication had been forced, and 
also wrote to Napoleon in the same straine This state 
of affairs being unexpected by the emperor, he sent 
general Savary to conduct his plans, which appear to 
have been considerably deranged by the vehemence of 
the people, and the precipitation with which Murat had 
seized the capital.t But previous to Savary’s arrival, 
Don Carlos, the brother of Ferdinand, departed from 
Madrid, hoping to meet the emperor Napoleon, whose 
presence in that city was confidently expected ; and 
upon the 10th of April, Ferdinand, having first ap- 
pointed a supreme junta, of which his uncle, Don An- 
tonio, was named president and Murat a member, com- 
menced his own remarkable journey to Bayonne. The 
true causes of this measure have not yet been devel- 
oped; perhaps, when they shall be known, some petty 
personal intrigve, may be found to have had a greater 
influence than the grand machinations attributed to 
Napoleon, who could not have anticipated, much less 
have calculated, a great political scheme upon such a 
surprising example of weakness. 

The people everywhere manifested their anger at this 
journey; in Vittoria they cut the traces of Ferdinand’s 
carriage, and at different times several gallant men of- 
fered, at the risk of their lives, to carry him off by sea, 
in defiance of the French troops quartered along the 





* Notes of Napoleon, found in the port folio of king Joseph 
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road. Unmoved by their entreaties and zeal, and re- 
gardless of the warning contained in a letter that he re- 
ceived at this period from Napoleon, (who, withholding 
the title of majesty, sharply reproved him for his past 
conduct, and scarcely expressed a wish to meet him) 
Ferdinand continued his progress, and, on the 20th of 
April, 1808, found himself a prisoner in Bayonne. In 
the meantime, Charles under the protection of Murat, 
resumed his authority, obtained the liberty of Godoy, 
and quitting Spain, also threw himself his cause and 
Kingdom, into the emperor’s hands. 

These events were in themselves quite enough to 
urge a more cautious people than the Spaniards into ac- 
tion; but other measures had been pursued, which prov- 
ed, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the country 
was destined to be the spoil of the French. The troops 
of that nation had been admitted, without reserve or pre- 
caution, into the different fortresses upon the Spanish 
frontier, and, taking advantage of this hospitality to 
forward the views of their chief, they got possession, 
by various artifices, of the citadels of St. Sebastian in 


Guipuscoa, of Pampeluna in Navarre, and of the forts | 


of Figueras and Monjuik, and the citadel of Barcelona 
in Catalonia. Thus, under the pretence of mediating 
between the father and the son, in a time of profound 
peace, a foreign force was suddenly established in the 
capital, on the communications, and in the principal 
frontier fortresses ; its chief was admitted to a share of 
the government, and a fiery, proud, and jealous nation 


was laid prostrate at the feet of a stranger, without a| 


blow being struck, without one warning voice being 


raised, without a suspicion being excited, in sufficient | 


time, to guard against those acts upon which all were 
gazing with stupid amazement. 

It is idle to attribute this surprising event to the 
subtlety of Napoleon’s policy, to the depth of his deceit, 
or to the treachery of Godoy; such a fatal 
could only be the result of bad government, and the con- 
sequent degradation of public feeling. It matters but 
little to those who wish to derive a lesson from experi- 
ence, whether it be a Godoy or a Savary that strikes the 


last bargain of c ‘orruptio n, the silly fa ither or the rebel- | 


Jious son, that signs the final act of degradation and in- 
famy. Fortunately, it is easier to oppress the people of all 


. | 
calamity | 
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countries, than to de stroy their generous feelings ; when 


all patriotism is lost among the upper classes, it may still 
be found among the lower; in the Peninsula it was not 
found, but started into life with a fervor and energy 
that ennobled even the wild and savage form in which 
it appeared ; nor was it the le »ss admirable that it burst 
forth attended by many evils; the good feeling dis- 
played was the people’s cwn, their cruelty, folly, and 
perverseness, were the effects of a long course of mis- 
government. 

There are many reasons why Napole on should have 
meddled with the interior affairs of Spain, there seems 
to be no good one for his manner of doing it. The 
Spanish Bourbons could never have been sincere friends 
to France while Buonaparte held the sceptre, and the 
moment that the fear of his power ceased to operate, it 
was quite certain that their 


apparent friendship would | 


change to active hostility ; the proclamation issued by | 


the Spanish cabinet just before the battle of Jena was 
evidence of this fact. But if the Bourbons were Na- 
poleon’s enemies, it did not follow that the people 
sympathized with their rulers; his great error was that 


he looked only to the court, and treated the nation with | 


contempt. Had he, before he openly meddled in their 


| quarter, entered the 


[Bvox ], 


member of the governing junta, and the movements of 
the French troops who were advancing from all parts 
towards Madrid, aroused the indignation of the nation, 
and tumults and assassinations had taken place in ya- 
rious parts; at Toledo a serious riot occurred on the 
23d of April, the peasants joined the ‘inhabitants of 
the town, and it was only by the advance of a division 
of infantry and some cavalry of Dupont’s corps, then 
quartered at Aranjuez, that order was restored.* The 
agitation of the public mind, however, increased, the 
French troops were all young men, or rather boys, ta- 
ken from the last conscription, and oo after 
they had entered Spain; their youth and apparent fee- 
bleness excited the contempt of the Spaniards, who 
pride themselves much upon individual prowess, and 
the swelling indignation at last broke out. 
Upon the 2d of May, a carriage being prepared, as 
the pe op! le sup - d, to convey Don Antonio, the un- 
cle of Ferdinand, to France, a crowd collected about it, 
their language indicated a determination not to permit 
the last of the royal family to be spirited way, the 
traces of the carriage were cut, and loud i: npre cations 
against the French burst forth on every side ; at * it 
moment colonel La-Grange, aide-de-camp to Murat, ap- 


peare d, he was assail led and maltreated, and in an in- 
stant the whole city was in commotion. The French 
soldiers, expecting no violence, were killed in every 


street, about four hundred fell, a saa the hospit.l was at- 
tacked, but the attendants and 
selves; and meanwhile the alarm having spread to the 
camp outside the city, the French cavalry galloped 

to the assistance of their countrymen by the gate of 
Alcala, while general Lanfranc, with three thousand 
infantry, descending from the heights on the north-west 
Calle Ancha de Bernardo. As he 
crossed the end of the Maravelles, Daojs and 
Velarde, two Spanish officers who were ina state ¢ 
great excitement, discharged a cannon at the passing 
troops, and were immediately attacked and killed by 
some voltigeurs; the column, however, continued its 
march, releasing, as it advanced, several superior offi- 
cers, who were in a manner besieged by the populace 
The cavalry at the other end of the t wh, ‘es ak the 
affair as a tumult, and not an action, made s« 
hundred prisoners, and some men were killed or maim ” 


sick men defended the m- 


street 


as me 


by the horses, but marshal Moncey, general Haris; 
and Gonzalvo O’Farril, restored order. Neverthe- 
less, after nightfall, the peasantry of the neighbour- 


hood, who were armed and in consider numbers, 


beset the city gates, and the French guards firing upon 
them, killed twenty or thirty, and wounded more. 

In the first moment of irritation, Mi } 
the prisoners to be tried by nilit 


which condemned them t 
interfering, represented to that prin 
elty of visiting this angry ebullition 
insulted people with such severity, 


loath © 
ugearh; 





ting the weight of their arguments, | 
executions on the sentence. Yet it is 
al Grouchy, in whose immediate power the prisoners re- 


mained, after exclaiming that his own life had been at- 
praeeee that the blood of the French soldiers was not 
pilt with im punity, and that the prisoners having 
been condemned by a council of war, ought and should 
be executed, proceed d to shoot them in the Prado. 
Forty were thus slain before Murat could cause his 
orders to be effectually obeyed. The next day some 


| of the Spanish authorities having discovered that a co- 


to be s 


affairs, brought the people into hostile contact with the ir | lonel, commanding the imperial guards, still retained 
government,—and how many points would not such a| a number of prisoners in the barracks, 7 d to have 


government have offered!—instead of appearing as the| them also released. 


Murat consented, but itis said by 


treacherous arbitrator in a domestic quarrel, he would| some, although denied by others of greater authority, 

have been hailed as the deliverer of a-great people. 
The journey of Ferdinand, the liberation of Godoy, 

the flight of Charles, the appointing 


Murat to be a 
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that the colonel getting intelligence of what was pass- 
ing, and being enraged at the loss of so many choice 
soldiers, put forty-five of his captives to death before 
the order arrived to stay his bloody proceedings.* 

Such were nearly the circumstances that attended this 
celebrated tumult, in which the wild cry of Spanish 
warfare was first heard, and as many authors, adopting 
without hesitation all the reports of the day, have rep- 
resented it, sometimes as a wanton and extensive mas- | 
gacre on the part of the French, sometimes as a barba- 
rous political stroke to impress a dread of their power, | 
J think it necessary to remark—First, that it was com-| 
menced by the Spaniards; their fiery tempers, the irri- | 
tation produced by passing events, and the habits of 
violence which they had acquired in their late success- 
ful insurrection against Godoy, rendered an explosion 
inevitable. Second, that if the French had secretly 
stimulated this disposition, and had resolved in cold 
blood to make a terrible example, they would have pre- 
pared some check on the Spanish soldiers of the gar- 
rison; they would not have left their own hospital un- | 
guarded, still less have arranged the plan so, that their 
loss should far exceed that of the Spaniards; and 
surely nothing would have induced them to relinquish 
the profit of such policy after having suffered all the 
injury! Yet marshal Moncey, and general Harispe 
were actively engaged in restoring order; and it is cer- 
tain that, including the »easants shot outside the gates, 
and the executions afterwards, the whole number of 
Spaniards slain did not amount to one hundred and 
twenty persons, while several hundred French fell.t 
Of the imperial guards seventy men were wounded, 
and this fact alone would suffice to prove that there 
was no premeditation on the part of Murat;f{ for if he 
was base enough to sacrifice his own men with such 
unconcern, he would not have exposed the select sol- 
diers of the French empire in preference to the con- 
scripts who abounded in his army. 

The affair itself was certainly accidental, and not 
very bloody for the patriots, but policy induced both 
sides to attribute secret motives, and to exaggerate the 
slaughter. The Spaniards in the provinces, impressed 
with an opinion of French atrocity, were thereby ex- 
cited to insurrection on the one hand ; and, on the other, 
the French, well aware that such an impression could 
not be effaced by an accurate relation of what did hap- 
pen, seized the occasion to convey a terrible idea of 
their own power and severity. It is the part of his- 
tory to reduce such amplifications. But it is impos- 
sible to remain unmoved in recording the gallantry and 
devotion of a populace that could thus dare to assail 
the foree commanded by Murat, rather than abandon 
one of their princes ; such, however, was the character 
of the Spaniards throughout this war, they were prone to 
sudden and rash actions, and though weak in military 
execution, fierce and confident individually, and they 
had always an intuitive perception of what was great 
and noble. 

The commotion of the 2d of May was the forerunner 
of insurrections in every part of Spain, few of which 
were so honourable to the actors as that of Madrid. 
Unprincipled villains hailed the opportunity of direct- 
ing the pasz.ons of the multitude, and under the mask 
of patriotism, iurned the unthinking fury of the people 
against whomever it pleased them to rob or to destroy. 
Pillage, massacres, assassinations, cruelties of the 
most revolting kind, were every where perpetrated, and 
the intrinsic goodness of the cause was disfigured by 
the enormities committed at Cadiz, Seville, Badajos, 
and other places, but chiefly at Valencia, pre-eminent 
in barbarity at a moment when all were barbarous! 
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The first burst of popular feeling being thus misdi- 
rected, and the energy of the people wasted in assas- 
sinations, lassitude and fear succeeded to the insolence 
of tumult at the approach of real danger; for it is one 
thing to shine in the work of butchery, and another to 
establish that discipline which can alone sustain the 
courage of ihe multitude in the hour of trial. 

To cover the suspicious measure of introducing more 
troops than the terms of the convention warranted, a 
variety of reports relative to the ultimate intentions of 
the French emperor had been propagated ; at one time 
Gibraltar was to be besieged, and officers were dis- 
patched to examine the Mediterranean coasts of Spain 
and Barbary; at another, Portugal was to become the 
theatre of great events; and a mysterious importance 
was attached to all the movements of the French: ar- 
mies, with a view to deceive a court that fear and sloth 
disposed to the belief of any thing but the truth, and 
to impose upon a people whose unsuspicious ignorance 
was at first mistaken for tameness. 

In the mean time, active agents were employed to 
form a French party at the capital ; and, as the insur- 
rections of Aranjuez and Madrid discovered the fierce- 
ness of the Spanish character, Napoleon enjoined more 
caution and prudence upon his lieutenant than the lat- 
ter was disposed to practise. In fact, Murat’s precipi- 
tation was the cause of hastening the discovery of his 
master’s real views before they were ripe for execution. 
For Dupont’s first division and cavalry had crossed the 
Duero as early as the 14th of March, and upon the 
10th of April had occupied Aranjuez, while his sec- 
ond and third divisions took post at the Escurial 
and at Segovia, thus encircling the capital, which was 
soon occupied by Moncey’s corps. It was then evi- 
dent that Murat designed to control the provisional gov- 
ernment left by Ferdinand ; and the riot at Toledo, al- 
though promptly quelled. by the interference of the 
French troops, indicated the state of the public mind, 
before the explosion at Madrid had placed the parties 
in a state of direct hostility. Murat seems to have 
been intrusted with only a half confidence, and as his 
natural impetuosity urged him to play a rash rather 
than a timid part, he appeared with the air of a con- 
queror before a ground of quarrel was laid. His poli- 
ey was too coarse and open for such difficult affairs, 
yet he was not ertirely without grounds for his pro- 
ceeding; a Jetter addressed to him about this time by 
Napoleon contained these expressions: ‘ The duke of 
Infantado has a party in Madrid; it will attack you ; 
dissipate it, and seize the government.’ 

At Bayonne the political events kept pace with those 
of Madrid. Charles IV. having reclaimed his rights in 
presence of Napoleon, commanded the infant, Don 
Antonio, to relinquish the presidency of the governing 
junta to Murat, who, at the same time, received the ti- 
tle of lieutenant-general of the kingdom. This ap- 
pointment, and the restoration of Charles to the regal 
dignity, were proclaimed in Madrid, with the acquies- 
cence of the Council of Castile, on the 10th of ws 
but five days previous to that period, the old monarch 
had again ceded his authority to Napoleon, and Férdi- 
nand and himself were consigned, with large pensions, 
to the tranquillity of private life. The throne of Spain 
being thus rendered vacant, the right to fill it was as- 
sumed by the French emperor in virtue of the cession 
made by Charles 1V., and he desired that a king might 
be chosen from his own family. After some hesitation, 
the council of Castile, in concert with the municipali- 
ty of Madrid and the governing junta, declared that 
their choice had fallen upon Joseph Buonaparte, who 


, was then king of Naples ; and cardinal Bourbon, primate 
of Spain, first cousin of Charles IV., and archbishop 


of Toledo, not only acceded to this arrangement, but 
actually wrote to Napoleon a letter testifying his ad- 
hesion to the new order of things. As it was easy to 








| 
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foretel the result of the election, the king of Naples was 
already journeying towards Bayonne, where he arrived 
on the 7th of June. The principal men of Spain had 
been previously invited to meet in that town upon the 
15th, with a view to obtain their assent to a constitution 
prepared by Napoleon; and at this meeting, called ‘ the 
Assembly of Notables,’ ninety-one Spaniards of emi- 
nence appeared. They accepted Joseph as their king, 
proceeded to discuss the constitution in detail, and af- 
ter several sittings adopted it, and swore to maintain its 
provisions. Thus finished the first part of this eventful 
drama. 

The new constitution was calculated to draw forth 
all the resources of Spain ; compared to the old system 
it was a blessing, and it would have been received as 
such under different circumstances, but now arms were 
to decide its fate, for in every province the ery of war 
had been raised. In Catalonia, in Valencia, in Anda- 
lusia, Estremadura, Gallicia, and the Asturias, the peo-| 
ple were gathering, and fiercely declaring their determi- | 
nation to resist French intrusion. Nevertheless Joseph, | 
apparently contented with the acquiescence of the 
ninety-one notables, and trusting to the powerful sup- 
port of his brother, crossed the frontier on the 9th of 
July; and on the 12th arrived at Vittoria. The inhabi- 
tants still remembering the journey to Bayonne, seem- 
ed o> peer, to hinder his entrance; but their opposi- 
tion did not break out into actual violence, and the next | 
morning he continued his progress by Miranda del Eb- | 
ro, Breviesca, Burgos, and Buitrag>. The 20th of | 
July he entered Madrid, and on the 24th he was pro-| 
claimed king of Spain and the Indies, with all the solem- | 
nities usual upon such occasions, thus making himself | 
the enemy of eleven millions of people, the object of a 
nation’s hatred! With a strange accent, and from the 
midst of foreign bands, he called upona fierce and | 
haughty race to accept of a constitution which they did | 
not caduneheed. and which few of them had ever heard | 
of. his only hope of success resting on the strength of 
his brother’s arms, his claims upor the consent of an 
imbecile monarch, and the weakness of a few pusillani-| 
mous nobles, in contempt of the rights of millions now 
arming to oppose him. This was the unhallowed part 
of the enterprise; this it was that rendered his offered 
constitution odious, covered it with a leprous skin, and | 
drove the noble-minded far from the pollution of its 
touch ! 


CHAPTER III. 


Council of Castile refuses to take the oath of allegiance—Su- | 
preme junta established at Seville—Marquis of Solano mur- | 
dered at Cadiz, and the conde d’Aguilar at Seville—Inter- | 
course between Castanos and sir Hew Dalrymple—General | 
Spencer and admiral Purvis offer to co-operate with the 
Spaniards—Admiral Rossily’s squadron surrenders to Moila— 
General insurrection—Massacre at Valencia—Horrible.mur- 
der of Filanghieri. 


Joseru being proclaimed king, required the council 
of Castile to take the oath of allegiance prescribed by 
the constitution ; but, with unexpected boldness, that 
body, hitherto obsequious, met his orders with a remon- 
strance, for war, virtually declared on the 2d of May, 
was at this time raging in all parts of the peninsula, 
and the council was secretly apprized that a great mis- 
fortune had befallen the French arms.* Jt was no long- 
er a question between Joseph and some reluctant public 
bodies; it was an awful struggle between great nations ; 
and how the spirit of insurrection, breaking forth simul- 
taneously inevery province, was nourished in each, un- 





til it required the consistence of regular warfare, I will 
now relate. 








* Memoir of O’Farril, and Azanza. 
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Just before the tumult of Aranjuez, the marquis of 
Solano y Socoro, commanding the Spanish auxilia 
force in the Alemtejo, had received an order from Godoy 
to withdraw his division, and post it on the frontier of 
Andalusia, to cover the projected journey of Charles 
IV. Napoleon was aware of this order, but would not 
interrupt its execution, wherefore Solano quitted Portu- 
gal without difficulty, and in the latter end of May, 
observing the general agitation, repaired to his govern- 
ment of Cadiz, in the harbour of which place five 
French sail of the line and a frigate, under admiral 
Rossily, had just before taken refuge from the English 
fleet. Seville was in a great ferment, and Solano, in 
passing through was required to put himself at the head 
of an insurrection in favour of Ferdinand VII., he re- 
fused, and passed on to bis own Si but there 
also the people were ripe for a declaration against the 
French. A local government was established at Seville, 
which assuming the title of ‘Supreme Junta of Spain 
and the Indies,’ declared war in form against the intru- 
sive monarch, commanded all men between the ages 
of sixteen and forty-five to take arms, called upon the 
troops of the camp of San Roque to acknowledge their 
authority, and ordered Solano to attack the French 
squadron. ‘That unfortunate man would not acknowl- 
edge the authority of this self-constituted government, 
and as he hesitated to commit his country in war against 
a power whose strength he knew better than he did the 
temper of his own countrymen, he was murdered. His 
ability, his courage, his amiable and unblemished 
character, have never been denied, and yet there is too 
much reason to believe that the junta of Seville sent an 
agent to Cadiz for the express purpose of procuring his 
assassination. ‘This foul stain upon the cause was en- 
larged by the perpetration of similar, or worse deeds, 
in every part of the kingdom. At Seville the conde 
d’Aguilar was dragged from his carriage, and without 
even the imputation of guilt, inhumanly butchered ; 
and here again it is said that the mob were instigated 
by a leading member of the junta, count Gusman de 
Tilly, a man described as ‘ capable of dishonouring a 
whole nation by his crimes,’ while his victim was uni- 
versally admitted to be virtuous and accomplished. 

As early as April, general Castafios, then command- 
ing the camp of San Roque, had entered into communi- 
cation with sir Hew Dalrymple, the governor of Gibral- 
tar. He was resolved to seize any opportunity that of- 
fered to resist the French, and he appears to have been 
the first Spaniard, who wniied patriotism with prudent 
calculation ; readily acknowledging the authority of the 
junta of Seville, and stifling the workings of self-inter- 
est, with a virtuc by no means common to his country- 
men at that period. When the insurrection first broke 
out, admiral Puivis commanded the British squadron 
off Cadiz, and in concert with general Spencer, who 
happened to be in that part of the world with five thou- 
sand men, offered to co-operate with Solano, in an attack 
upon the French ships of warin the harbour. Upon the 
death of that unfortunate man, this offer was renewed 
and pressed upon don Thomas Morla, his successor; but 
he, for reasons hereafter to be mentioned, refused all 
assistance, and reduced the hostile ships himself.— 
Castafios, however, united himself closely with the 
British commanders, and obtained from them supplies 
of arms, ammunition, and money ; and at the instance 
of sir Hew Dalrymple, the merchants of Gibraltar ad- 
vanced a loan of forty-two thousand dollars for the ser- 
vice of the Spanish patriots. * 

Meanwhile the assassinations at Cadiz and Seville 
were imitated in every part of Spain; hardly can a 
town be named in which some innocent and worthy per- 
sons were not slain. f Grenada had its murders; Car- 





* Sir Hew Dalrymple’s correspondence. 
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thagena rivalled Cadiz in ruthless crvelty, and Valencia 
reeked with blood.. Don. Miguel . de Saavedra, the 
governor of that city, was killed, not in the first fury. of 
commotion, which he escaped,. but, having returned, 
was deliberately sacrificed. | Balthazar Calvo, a canon 
of the church of San. Isidoy at Madrid; came down to 


Valencia, and having collected a band.of fanatics eom- | 


menced a massacre of the French residents ; and this 


ruthless villain continued his slaughters unchecked, un- 
til French victims failing, his raging thirst for murder 


urged him to menace the junta, who with theexception of 


the English consul Mr. Tupper, had given way.to his 
previous violence, but now readily found the means to 
crush his power. 
ing their authority, was seized by stratagem, and soon 


afterwards strangled, together with two hundred ef his | 


band. The conde de SerbeHoni, captaiv-general of the 
province, then proceeded to oreanize an army, the old 
count Florida Blanea placed himself 
Marcian insurrection, and-his force acted in unison ¥i+h 
that of Valencia. 

In Catalonia the occupation of Rarcelena repressed 
the popular effervescence, but the feeling was the same, 
and an insurrection, breaking ont.at the town ef Man- 
reaa, soon spread toall the unfettered parts of the prov- 
ince, 

In Aragon the arrival of don Joseph Palafox kin- 
dled the fire of patriotism. 
onne, and his family were greatly esteemed in a coun- 
try where it was of the noblest among a people absurd- 
ly. vain of their ancient descent. The captain-general, 
fearfu! of a tumult, ordered Palafox to quit the -prov- 
inee, but this circumstance, joined to some appearance 
of mystery in his escape from Bayonne, envreased the 
passions of the multitude; @ erowd surrounded his 
forced him to assume the command, the 
captain-general was confined, some persons were rour- 
dered, and a junta was formed. Palafox was consid- 
ered by his companions as a man of slender eapacity 
and great vanity, and there is nothing in his exploits 
to create a doubt of the justness of this opinion ; it was 


abode, and 


not Palafox that upheld the glory of Aragon, it was the} 
spirit of the people, which he had not exeited, and could | 
so little direct, that for along time after. the commence- | 


ment of tbe first siege, he was kept a sort of prisoner in 
Zaragoza, his courage and fidelity being distrusted by 
the population which he is supposed to have ruled, 
‘The example of Aragon aroused the Navarrese, and 
Logrono became the fecus of an insurreetion which ex- 
tended al of the valleys of that kingdom. 
In the northera and western provinces, the spirit of in- 


ong most 


dependence was equally fieree and as decidedly pro- | 


nounced, accompanied also by the same excesses. In 
Badajos the conde de la Torre del Frenio was butch- 
ered by the populace, and his mangled carcass.dragged 
through the streets in triumph. At Talavera de la 
Reyna, the corregidor with difficulty escaped a similar 
fate by a hasty flight; Leon presented a wide, unbro- 
ken seene of anarchy, and, generally speaking, in all 
the great towns violent hands were laid upon those 
who opposed the people’s wishes, 

Gallicia seemed io hold back for a moment, but the 
example of Leon, and the arrival of an agent from the 
Asturias, where the insurrection was in fall foree, pro- 
duced a general movement. A junta was formed, and 
Filanghieri, the governor of Corufia, an Italian, was 
called upon to exercise the functions of royalty by de- 
claring war in forin-against France. . Like every man 
of sense in Spain- he was unwilling to commence a 


revolution upon such wacertain grounds, and the impa-| 


tient populace sought. his death ; he was saved at the 

moment by the courage of an officer of his staff, yet 

his horrible fate was only deferred.. Being a man of 

talent and sincerely attached to Spain, he exerted him- 

self to orga.size the military resources of the province, 
Vou. I.—C 
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at the head of the | 
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|} and no suspicion attached to his conduct; but such was 
| the inherent ferocity of the people-and of the time, that 
the soldiers of the regiment of ~Navarre seized. him at 
| Villa Franca del Bierzo, and, a8so0me say, stack him 
| full of bayonets, while others assert.that they planted 
| their weapons in the ground, and then tossing him .on 
to their points, left him there to struggle, and then dis- 
banded themselves. 
The Asturians were the first.who proclaimed their 
| indefeasible righ. of choosing a new government when 
the old oneceased to afiord them’ protections They 
‘established a local jurtay-declared war against the 
French, and despatched deputies te-England to solicit 
assistance, Meanwhile, although the great towns in 
Biseay and the Castiles were overawed by fifty thou- 
sand bayonets, the peasantry commenced a war, in their 
own manner, against the stragglers and the sick, and 
| thus a hostile chain surrounding tue French army was 
completed in every fink. 
| ‘This universal, and nearly simultaneous. effort ef the 
| Spanish people was beheld by the rest of _Europe with 
astonishment and admiration; astonishment at the en- 
ergy thus suddenly. put forth by a natien hitherto 
deemed unnerved and debased ;. admiration .at the. de- 
voted courage of an act, whieh, seen at a distance and 
its odious parts unknown, appeared with all the ideal 
beauty of Numantian patriotism. Ip England the en- 
thusiasm was unbounded ; dazzled at first with the 
splendour of sueh an agtveable, unlooked-for s;-octacle, 
men of all classes gave way to the impulse of a getier- 
ous sympathy, and forgot, er felt. disinelined to analyse, 
the renal causes of this apparently magnanimous exer 
tion. It. may, however, be fairly doubted if the disin- 
terested vigour of the Spanish character.was the true 
source of the resistance; it. was, in fact, produced by 
several co-operating causes, many of which were any- 
thing but commendable. Censtituted as modern states 
are, with little in their systems of government or.edu- 
cation adapted to nourish intense feelings. of patriotism, 
it would be miraculeus indeed if such a result was ob- 
tained from the pure virtue ef a nation, which for two 
centuries had groaned under the pressure of civil .and 
religious despotism. 

The Spanish character, with relation to public affairs, 
is distinguished by inordinate pride aud arrogance. 
Dilatory and improvident, the individual as well as the 
mass, all possess an absurd confidence that every thing 
is practieable which their heated imaginations suggest ; 
once excited, they can see no difficulty in the exeecn- 
tion of a project, and the obstacles they encounter are 
attributed to treachery; hence the sudden murder of so 
many virtuous men at the commencement of this ecom- 
motion. Kind and warm in his attachments, but 
ter in his anger, the Spaniard is patient under priva 
tions, firm in bedily suffering, prone'to sudden. passi 
vindictive, bloody, remembering insult longer than in- 
jury, and-cruel.in his revenge. With a strong natural 
perception of what is noble, his promise is. lofty, but 
as he invariably the m: 
tery of his reason, his performance is mean. Im the 
progress of this war, the tenacity of vengeance pecu- 

| liar to the uation supplied the want of cool, perseve- 
ring intrepidity ; but it was a poor substitute for that 
essential. quality, and led rather to deeds of craft and 
| cruelty than to’ daring acts of patriotism. Now the 
abstraction of the royal family, and the unexpected pre- 
tension to the, crown, so insultingly put forth by Napo- 
leon, had aroused all’ the Spanish pride, and the tun 
of Madrid and Aranjuez, prepared the -public mind for 
a violent movement; the protection afforded by the 
French to the obnoxious Godoy increased the ferment 
of popular feeling, because.a.dearly cherished ven- 
| geance was thus frustrated at the moment of its ex- 
| pected accomplishment, and the disappointment excited 
| all that fierceness of anger which with Spaniards is, for 


bit- 
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the moment, uncontrollable ; and then came the tumult | 
of Madrid, which, swollen and distorted, was cast like | 
Cesar’s body before the people to urge them to phren- 
zy; they arose, not to meet a danger the extent of 
which they had calculated, and were prepared for the | 
sake of independence to confront, but to gratify the fu- | 
ry of their hearts, and to slake their thirst of blood. 

During Godoy’s administration the property of the 
church had been trenched upon, and it was evident, 
from the example of France and Italy, that under the | 
new system, the operation would be repeated; this 
was a matter that involved the interests, and, of course, 
stimulated the activity of a multitude of monks and 
priests, who found no difficulty in persuading an igno-| 
rant and bigoted people, that the aggressive stranger 
was also the enemy of religion and accursed of God. 
With processions, miracles, propheties, distribution of 
reliques, and the appointment of saints to the command 
of the armies, they fanaticised the mass of the patriots, 
and in every part of the peninsula the clergy were dis- | 
tinguished for their active zeal ; monks and friars were 
invariably, either leaders in the tumalts, or at the side 
of those who were, instigating them to barbarous ac- 
tions. Buonaparte found the same cause produce simi- | 
lar effects during his early campaigns in Italy; and if 
the s iape of that country had been as favourable for 
protraeted resistance, and a like support had been fur- 
nished by Great Britain, the patriots of Spain would | 
have been rivalled by modern Romans.* 

The continental system of mercantile exclusion was | 
another spring of this complicated machinery. It! 
threatened to lessen the already decayed commerce of 
the maritime towns, and the contraband trade, which | 
has always been carried on in Spain to an incredible 
extent, was certain of destruction; with that trade the | 
fate of une hundred thousand excise and custom-house 
officers was involved.{ It required but a small shi sre | 
of penetration to perceive, that a system of armed reve-| 
nue officers, organized after the French manner, and | 
stimulated by a vigorous administration, would quickly 
put an end to the smuggling, which was, in truth, only 
a consequence of monopolies and internal restrictions | 
upon the trade of one province w ith another—ve xations | 
abolished by the constitution of Bayonne: hence all | 
the activity and intelligence of the merchants engaged | 
in foreign trade, and all the numbers and lawless vio-| 
lence of the smuggiers, were enlisted in the cause of | 
the country, swelling the ranks of the insurgent patri-| 
ots ; and hence also, the readiness of the Gibraltar mer- 
chants to advance the loan before spoken of. 

The state of civilization in Spain was likewise ex-| 
actly suited to an insurrection, for if the people had been | 
a little more enlightened, they would have joined the} 
French, if very enlightened, the invasion could not have | 
happened at all. But in a country where the comforts 
of civilized society are less needed, and therefore less 
attended to than in any other part of Europe ; where the | 
warmth and dryness of the climate render it no sort of 
privation, or even inconvenience, to sleep for the great- | 
est part of the year in the open air; and where the 
universal custom is to go armed, it was not difficult for 
any energetic man to assemble and keep together large | 
masses of the credulous peasantry. No story could be 
too gross for their belief, if it agreed with their wishes. | 
“Es verdad, los dicen,’ ‘It is true, they say it,’ is the 
invariable answer of a Spaniard if a doubt is expressed 
of the truth of an absurd report. ‘Temperate, posses- 
sing little furniture, and generally hoarding all the gold 
he can get, he is less concerned for the loss of his 
house than the inhabitant of another country would be, 
and the effort that he makes in relinquishing his abode, 
must not be measured by the scale of an Englishman’s | 
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exertion in a like case ; once engaged in an adventure, 
the lightness of his spirits and the brilllaney of his 
sky, make it a matter of indifference to the angry peas- 


| ant whither he wanders. 


The evils which had afflicted the country previous 
to the period of the French interfetence a!so tended to 


| prepare the Spaniards for violence, and sided in turns 


ing that violenee against the intruders. Famine, op- 


| pression, poverty, and disease, the Joss of commerce, 


and unequal taxation, had pressed sorely upon them, 
For such a system the people could not be enthusias- 
tic, but they were taught to believe, that Godoy was 
the sole author of the misery they suffered, that Ferdi- 
nand would redress their grievances; and as the French 
were the protectors of the former, and the oppressors 
of the latter, it was easy to add this bitterness to their 
natural hatred of the domination of a stranger, and it 
was so done. 

Such were the principal causes which combined to 
produce this surprising revolution, from which so many 
great events flowed, without one man of eminent tal- 
ent heing cast up, to control or direct the spirit thus 
accidentally excited. Nothing more directly shows 
the heterogeneous nature of the feelings and interests, 
which wee brought together, than this last fact, which 
cannot be attributed toa deficiency of natural talent, 
for the genius cf the Spanish people is notoriously ar- 
dent, subtle, and vigorous; but there was no common 
| bond of feeling, save that of individual hatred to the 
French, which « great man could lay hold of to influ- 
ence large masses. Persons of sagacity perceived, 
very early, that the Spanish revolution, like a leafy 
shrub in a violent gale of wind, gre atly agitated, but 
disclosing only slight uncormected stems, afforded no 
sure hold for the ambition of a master-spirit, if such 
there were. It was clear that the cause would fail, un- 
less supported by England, and then England would 
direct all, and not suffer her resources to be wielded 
for the glory of an individual, whose views and poliey 
might afterwards thwart her own; nor was it difficult 
to perceive that the downfall of Napoleon, not the re- 
generation of Spain, was the object of her cabinet. 

The explosion of public feeling was fierce in its ex- 
pression, etee political passions will always be ve- 
hement at the first moment of their appearance among 
a people new to civil commotion, and unused to per- 
mit their heat to evaporate in public discussions. ‘The 
result was certzinly a wonderful change in the affai's 
of Europe, it seems yet undecided whether that chauge 
has been for the better or for the worse; and in the 
progress of their struggle, the Spaniards certaiuly de- 
veloped more cruelty than covrage, more violeuce than 
intrepidity, more personal hatred of the French than 
enthusiasm for their own cause. They opened, in- 
deed, a wide field for the exertions of others, they pre- 
sented a fulcrum upon which a lever was vested that 
moved the civilized world, but assuredly the presiding 
genius, the impelling power, came from another quar- 
ter; useful accessories they were, but as_princtpals 
they displayed neither wisdom, spirit, nor skill suffi- 
cient to resist the prodigious force by which they were 
assailed. If they appeared at first heedless of danger, 
it was not because they were prepared to perish, rather 
than submit, but that they were reckless of provoking 
a power whose terrors they could not estimate, and in 
their ignorance despised. 

It is, however, not surprising that great e co 
were at first formed of the heroism of the Spaniards, 
and those expectations were greatly augmented by their 
agreeable qualities. ‘There is not upon the face of the 
earth a people so attractive in the friendly intercourse 
of society. ‘Their majestic language, fine persons, and 
becoming dress, their lively angen, the i inexpree- 
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sible beauty of their women, and the air of romance; were comprised eleven thousand Swiss and thirty 


which they throw over every action, and infuse into | 
every feeling, all combine to delude the senses and to | 
As companions, they are | 


impose upon the judgment. 
incomparably the most agreeable of mankind, but dan- 


ger and disappointment attend the man who, confiding | 


in their promises and energy, ventures upon a difficult 
enterprise. ‘ Never do to-day what you can put off un- 
til to-morrow,’ is the favourite proverb ‘= Spain, and 
rigidly followed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


New French corps formed in Navarre—Duhesme fixes him- 
self at Barcelona—Importance of that city—Napoleon's mili- 
tary plan and arrangements. 


Ty: commotion of Aranjuez undeceived the French 
emperor, he perceived that he was engaged ina deli- 
cate enterprise, and that the people he had to deal with 
were anything but tame and quiescent under insult. 
Determined, however, to persevere, he pursued his po- 
litical intrigues, and without relinquishing the hope of 
a successful termination to the affair by such means, 
he arranged a profound plan of military operations, and 
so distributed his forces, that at the moment when 
Spain was pouring forth her swarthy bands, the masses 
of the French army were concentrated upon the most 
important points, and combined in such a manner, that, 
from their central position, they had the power of over- 
whelming each separate provinee, no three of which 
could act in concert without first beating a Freneh 
corps. And if any of the Spanish armies succeeded 
in routing a French foree, the remaining corps could 
unite without difficulty, and retreat without danger. It 
was the skill of this disposition which enabled seventy 
thousand men, covering a great extent of country, to 
brave the simultaneous fury of a whole nation; an ar- 
my less ably distributed would have been trampled un- 
der foot, and lost amidst the tumultuous uproar of 
eleven millions of people. 

In a political point of view the inconvenience which 
would have arisen from suffering a regular army to 
take the field, was evident. To have been able to 
characterise the opposition of the Spanish people, as a 
partial insurrection of peasants, instigated by some evil- 
disposed persons to act against the wishes of the res- 
pectable part of the nation, would have given some 
colour to the absorbing darkness of the invasion. And 
to have permitted that which was at first an insurrec- 
tion of peasants, to take the form and consistence of 
regular armies and methodical warfare, would have 
been a military error, dangerous in the extreme. Na- 
poléon, who well knew that scientific war is only a 
wise application of force, laughed at the delusion of 
those who regarded the want of a regular army as a 
favourable circumstance, and who hailed the undisei- 
plined peasant as the more certain defender of the 
country. He knew that a genera! insurrection can 
never last long, that it is a military anarchy, and inea- 
pable of real strength ; he knew that it was the disci- 
plined battalions of Valley Forge, not the volunteers 
of Lexington that established American independence ; 
that it was the veterans of Arcole and Marengo, not the 
republicans of Valmy, that fixed the fate of the French 
revolution. lence his efforts were directed to hinder 
the Spaniards from drawing together any great body 
of regular soldiers, an event that might easily happen, 
for the gross amount of the organized Spanish force 
was, in the month of May, about one hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand men of all arms. Fifteen thou- 


sand of mese were in Holstein, under the marquis of | 


Romana, but twenty thousand were already partially 
concentrated in Portugal, and the remainder, in which 


| exclusive of those under Junot in 


thousand militia, were dispersed in various parts of 
the kingdom, principally in Andalusia. Besides this 
force, there was a sort of loeal reserve called the ur- 
ban militia, much neglected indeed, and more a name 
than a reality, yet the advantage of such an institution 
was considerable ; men were to be had in abundance, 
and as the greatest difficulty in a sudden crisis is to 
prepare the fram* vork of order, it was no small re- 
source to find a im of service ready, the principle of 

which was unde stood by the people.* 
The french «-my in the Peninsula about the same 
period, although amounting to eae thousand men, 
ortugal, had not 


|More than seventy thousand capable of active opera- 





tions, the remainder were sick or in depéts. The pos- 
session of the fortresses, the central position, and the 
combination of this comparatively small army, gave it 
great strength, but it had also many points of weak- 
ness; it was made up of the conscripts of different na- 
tions, French, Swiss, Italians, Poles, and even Portu- 
guese whom Junot had expatriated ; and it is a curious 
fact, that some of the latter remained in Spain until the 
end of the war. A few of the imperial guards were 
also employed, and here and there an old regiment of 
the line was mixed with the young troops to give them 
consistence, yet with these exceptions the French army 
must be considered as a raw levy, fresh from the plough 
and unacquainted with discipline :+ so late even as the 
month of August, many of the battalions had not com- 
pleted the first elements of their drill,{ and if they had 
not heen formed upon good skeletons, the difference be- 
tween them and the insurgent peasantry would have 
been very trifling.|| This fact explains, in some meas- 
ure, the otherwise incomprehensible checks and de- 
feats, which the French sustained at the commence- 
ment of the contest, and it likewise proves how little 
of vigour there was in Spanish resistance at the mo- 
ment of the greatest enthusiasm. 

In the distribution of these troops Napoleon attended 
principally to the security of Madrid. As the capital, 
and the centre of all interests, its importance was 
manifest, and the great line of communication between 
it and Bayonne was early and constantly covered with 
troops. But the imprudence with which the grand 
duke of Berg brought up the corps of Moncey and 
Dupont to the capital, together with his own haughty, 
impolitic demeanour, drew on the crisis of affairs be- 
fore the time was ripe, obliged the French monarch to 
hasten the advance of other troops, and to make a 
greater display of his force than was consistent with 
his policy. For Murat’s movement, while it threat- 
ened the Spaniards and provoked their hostility, isolated 
the French army, by stripping the line of communica- 
ticn, and the arrival of fresh battalions to remedy this 
error generated additional anger and suspicion at a very 
eritical period. 

It was, however, absolutely necessary to fill the void 
left by Moncey’s advance, and a fresh corps sent into 
Navarre, being, by successive reinforcements increased 
to twenty-turee thousand men, received in June the 
name of the ‘ army of the Western Pyrenees.’§ Mar- 
shal Bessieres assumed the command, and, on the first 
appearance of commotion, fixed his head quarters at 
Burgos, oecupied Vittoria, Mirsnda de Ebro, and other 
towns, and pushed advanced posts into Leon. This 
position, while it protected the line from Bayonne to 
the capital, enabled him to awe the Asturias and Bis- 
cay, and also by giving him the command of the valley 
of the Duero to keep the kingdom of Leon and the pro 
vince of Segovia in check. The town and castle of 





* Historia de la Guerra contra Napoleon Buonaparte. 
+ Napoleon's notes. t Thiebault. 
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Burgos, put into a state of defence, contained his depots, 
and became the centre and pivot of his operations, while 
intermediate posts, and the fortresses, connected him 
with Bayonne, where a reserve of twenty thousand men 
was formed under general Drovet, then commanding 
the eleventh military division of France. 

By the convention of Fontainebleau, the « mperor was 
entitled to send forty thousand men into the northern 
parts of Spain, and though the right thus acquired was 
grossly abused, the exercise of it, being « xpected, creat- 
ed at first but little alarm; it was however different on 
the eastern frontier. Napoleon had never intimated a 
wish to pass forces by Catalonia, neither the treaty nor 
the convention authorized such a measure, nor could 
the pretence of supporting Junotin Portal be advanc- 
ed as a mask; * nevertheless, so early as the 9th of 
February eleven thousand infantry, sixteen hundred 
eavalry, and eighteen pieces of artillery, under the com- 
mand of general Duhesme, + had crossed the frontier at 
La Jonquera, and marched upon Barcelona, leaving 
detachment at the town of Figueras, the strong citadel 


of which commands the principal pass of the mountai 
Arrived at Barcelona, Duhesme prolonged his residence 
there, under the pretext of walting f instruct tr 


Madrid relative toa pret nded march up (Cadiz; but 
his secret orders were to obtain exact information con- 


cerning the Catalonian fortresses, dep ts, and maga 





—to ascertain the sta f publie feeling,—to 1 erve 
a rigid discipline,x—scrapulousiy to avoid gi 0 ‘ 
offence to the Span irds, and to enter int c 
munication with marshal Moncey, at that time com- 
manding the whole of the French army in the north of 
Spain. 

The political affairs were then beginning to indi 
serious results, and as soon as the troops in th rth 
were in a condition to execute tl fers, D esme, 
whose report had been received, was directed to seize 


upon the citadel of Barcelona and the fort 
The citadel was obtained by stratagem; the fort, one 
of the strongest in the world, was surrendered by t 

governor Alvarez, because that brave and worthy man 
knew, that from a base court he should receive no sup- 
port. It is said that, stung by the disgrace of his sit- 
uation, he was at one time ready to spring a mine be- 
neath the French detachments, yet his mind, betraying 


his spirit, sunk under t weight of unexpected events. 
Whata picture if human weakness do these affairs pre- 
sent !—the boldest shrinking from the discha of their 


trust like the meanest cowards, the wisest following 
the march of events, confounded, and without a rule of 


action ! If such a firm man, a Alvarez fterwards 


proved hirmse to | could think t di of sur- 
rendering his charge at the demand of an insolent and 
perfidious guest, a : ller misfortune than t Angel 
of a miserable court, what must the state of pub feel- 
ing have been, a how can those who, like O’Farril 
and Azanza, served t ntruder, be with t m- 


ed, if, amidst the general stagnation, they could not 
perceive the elements of a salutary tempest. At the 
view of such scenes Napoleon might well enlarge his 
ambitious designs, lits fault was not in the projection, but 
in the rough execution of his plan; another combina- 
tion would have cusured success, and the resistance he 
encountered only shows, that nations, like individuals, 
are but the creatures of circumstances, at one moment 
weak, trembling, and submissive, at another proud, 
haughty, and daring; every novel combination of 
events has an effect upon public sentiment distinct 
from, and often at variance with what is called national! 
eharacter. 

The treacherous cam¢ played at Barcelona was re- 
newed at Figueras, with equal success, the citadel of 
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that p! ce fell into the hands of the detachment left 
there ; a free entrance, and a seeure base of operations, 
was thus established in Catalonia; and when the mag- 
azines of Barcelona were filled, Duhesme, whose corps 


1 
took the name of the ‘army of the Eastern Pyrenees,’ 
concluded that his task was wellaccomplished. The af- 


fair was indeed a momentous one,and Napoleon earnestly 
looked for its termination, before the transactions at 
Madrid could give an unfavourable impression of his 


ulteric r intentl , for } w the importance which, 
under certain ecircumst 3, war would confer upon 
Barcel » WI 1 WI i ‘ ilation, great 
riches, good harl ts, might be called 
the key of the south of France Sy 3 it hap- 
pened to be in the pos \ i one or the other na- 
tion. ‘The proximity of Sicily, v re a large British 
force w kept i tate of col it preparation, made 
it mor t n } ty | hat iB otist rmv would be 
quickly carried to Barcelona, and f idable syste- 
matic war be established Uy the t eshold of Frar 2, 
ind he eN ' le ° Ing th eXtent ot U d rer, 
obviated it, i ‘ I leriIng a tive U ittempt 
to ¢ it p \ ladrid. I t Vil of 
i iy ii ! B cel it 1 ni 
t { I Lb i i - 
l il i I \ \ { 
ed by a por 1 ha l 
SIicy 11 ~ i ) 
Ww i : ’ 
fifty | { ( I ch 
ny esp ‘ i ( ran 1 
nd inst 1; and the rs assembled 
could hav t » OF iin - 
ed, and 1 Vays I { t th 


and i I li ol ‘ i t 
spa rovinees of Valet \i \ - 
ia. } the c red, “ \ lh > 1 

ad 4 ( ! 
i Ww I 7 ( | i> Die 

! 
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' ich | t } Viadrid 

th point ol @ 
| | of my l al , 
l med } ran 1 ‘ } 
i | tr ‘ l¢ 

! ( & 

ra, Swe Pol ( } ' eft ¢ 
west, t l ‘ | ( t 
which A , > 
tion A iM id L 1 ce r betwe he for- 
er t I Pp \ i op i st e- 
i I S i ie il ies - 
ras. which I nt ore range of the 
Pyrer by 1 ' y l ind from the Bis- 


eayan and Asturian mountains by the valley of the 


Duero. 

Now the principal roads which lead from France di- 
rectly upon M idrid are four. 

The first a roval « way, Which passing the fron- 
tier at lrun runs under S.. Sebastian, and through a 
wild and mountainous countrv, full of dangerous de- 
files, tothe Ebro; it cr 3 that ri DY astone bridg 
t Miranda, goes to Burgos, and then turning short to 
the leit, is « ried over the Duero at Aranda. Liter- 


wards encountering the Carpentanos and the Sierra de 


Guadalaxara it penetrates them by the strong pass of 


the Somosierra, and descends upon thee ipit il. 





The second, which is an inferior road, commences at 
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St. Jean Pied de Port unites with the first at Pampe- 
lona, runs through Taffalla, crosses the Ebro at Tude- 
la, and enters the basin of Madrid by the eastern range 
of the Sierra de Guadalaxara, where the declination 
of the less rugged barrier than 
the snowy summits of the northern and western part of 
the chain. 


mountains prest nts a 





The third threads the Pyrenees by the way of Jaca, 
passes the Ebro at Zaragoza, and uniting with the 
second, likewise crosses the Guadalaxara ridge. 

The fourth is the great route from Perpignan by Fi- 
cueras, Gerona, Barcelona, Cervera, Lerida, and Zara- 
goa, t Madrid. 

Thus Zaragoza, which contained fifty thousand in- 
habitants and was one of the great Spanish magazines 
for asms, furnished a point of union for two great roads 
and was conse que ntly of stratecie importance ; an army 
in position there could operate on either bank of the 
Ebro. intereept the communication between the Eas- 
tern and We rn Pyrenees id block three out of the 
four oreat r f to Madrid if the French had occu- 
pied i f their army in the capital would have 
been fre nd ‘ ! ed in Its operations, and 
might hav cted with more security against Valen- 
cia; and the danger from the united forces of Gallicia 
ind Leon vw | also have been when the 
road of Burgos ceased to be 1 ( of retreat 
from the capital Nevertheless, Napoleon neglected 
Zaragoza at first, because, havi no citadel, a small 
body of troops ¢« 1 not ¢ | the inhabitants, and a 
lar re Tore *. by cre Ine icion to Ss ne W ould have 
prevent ad the ece of tl! attempts against Pp mpe- 
lona and Barcelona, objects of still creater importance; 
neither w the heroie defence afterwards made within 
a re isonable calet tion. 

The grand duke of Bere and the duke of Rovigo re- 
mained at Madrid, and from that central point appeared 


to direct the execution of the Fre 


| 
ch emper 
; 


ir’s projects ; 


but : distrusted their } idum nt, and exact d the most 

1 information of every movement and transaction, 
Ir n the course of June, Murat, who was suffering from 
illness, quitted Spain, leaving behind him a troubled 
peo] le, andar fore velty which was f reion to his 
character. Savary remained epresentative of 
the new nu | his situation was delicate. He 
was inthe 1 tofa great commotl and upon 
every side he { violence of insurrection, and the 
fury of an ins ed nation, it behoved him to calculate 
with ex nd to execute with vigour. Each Span- 
ish provi had its f government, and they 
Vv ( lil enraged, vi t Ke dang ré is’ in thei 
anoe The attention of t Catalonia s was complete- 
lv absorbed by Duhesme’s operati but the soldiers 
which h d ec n pe sed th Sp h rri ol B irce- 
lona, Monjuick, and Figueras, « their ranks after 
the seizure of those places, nd joined the patriotic stan- 


dards in Murcia and Valencia; the greatest part belong- 
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ed to the Sp :] d W 1 guards, and they formed 
a good basis f narmy Which the riches of the two pro- 
vinees if senal of Carthagena afforded nple 
military es to ¢ p. * The French had, howev- 
er, nothing to fear from any direct movement of this | 
army against Madrid, as ch an operation could only 
bring ona battle; but if, by a march towards Zaragoza, 
the Valencians had 1 ed with the Aragonese, and then | 
operated against the line of communication with France, | 
the insurrection of Catalonia would have been sup- 
porte d, and the pe intof union for three oreat provinces 
fixed. In the power of executing this project lay the 
sting of the Vulencian insurrection, and to besiege 
Zaragoza ont prevent such a junction was the remedy. | 
The importance of Andalusia was greater. The 
regular troops which, under the command of the un-| 
* Cabane’s War in Catalonia, Ist Part. 
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happy Solano, had been withdrawn from Portugal, 
were tolerably disciplined ; a large veteran force was 
assembled at the camp of San Roque under general 
Castaiios, and the garrisons of C odie , Algeziras, Ca- 
diz, Granada, and other places being united, the whole 
formed a considerable army, while a superb cannon 
foundry at Seville, and the arsenal of Cadiz, furnished 
the means of equipping a train of artillery. An aetive 
intercourse was maintained between the patriots and the 
English, and the juntas of Granada, Jaen, and Cordo- 
and 


of 


va the army of Estremadura, admitted the su- 
premacy of the junta of Sevilles Thus Andalusia, 
rich, distant from the « capital, and well fenced by the 


Sierra Morena, afforded the means to establish a sys- 
tematic war, by drawing together all the seattered ele- 
ments of resistance in the southern and weste rh prov- 
inces of Spain and Portugal.* This danger, pregnant 
with future consequences, was, however, not immedi- 
ate ; there was no line of offensive moment, against 
flank or rear of the French army, open to the Anda- 
lusian patriots; and asa march to the front, against 


tr 


Madrid, would have been tedious and dangerous, the 
true policy of the Andalusians was palpably defen- 
sive. 


In Estremadura neither the activity nor means of the 


junta were at first sufficient to excite much attention ; 
hut in Leon, Old Castille, and Gallicia, a cloud was 
gathering that threatene perilous storm. Don Gre- 
goria Cuesta was captain-general of the two former 
kingdoms. Inimiecal to popular movements, and of a 


at first checked the 
a rough hand, and thus laid the foun- 
dation for quarrels and mtrigues, which afterwards im- 
peded the military operations, and split the northern 
provinces into factions; yet finally, he joined the side 
of the patriots. Behind him the kingdom of Gallici la, 


haughty, resolute 
insurrection with 


disposition, he 


under the direction of Filanghieri, had prepared a large 
and efficient force, chiefly composed of the strong and 


disciplined body of troops which, under the command 


of Tarraneo, had taken possession of Oporto, and after 
that general’s death had returned with Belesta to Gal- 
licia; the garrisons of Ferro] and Corufia, and a num- 
ber of soldiers flying from the countries occupied by 


the French, swelled this army, the agents of Great Bri- 
tain were active to blow the flame of insurrection, and 
money, arms, and clothing were poured into the prov- 
inee through their hands, because Corufia afforded an 
easy and direet intercourse with England. A strict 


connexion was also maintained be ‘tween the Gallician 
and Portuguese patriots, and the facility of est ablishing 
the base of a re oul: ar systematic war in Gallicia was, 


therefore, as great as in Andalusia; the resourees were 
perhaps, greater, on account of the proximity of Great 


Britain, and the advantage of position at this time was 
ially in favour of Gallicia, because, while the 
f her strength were as well covered from the 
direct line of the French operations, the slightest offen- 
sive rverment upon her part, by threate ning the com- 
ms of the French army in Madrid, endangered 
the safety of any corps marehing from the c apite il 
1wainst the southern provinces. To be prepared against 
the Gallician forees was, therefore, a matter of pressing 
importance, a defeat from that quarter would have been 
felt in all parts of the army; and no considerable, or 
sustained operation, could be undertaken against the 
other insurgent forces until the strength of Gallicia had 
been first broken. 

Biscay and the Asturias wanted regular troops and 
fortified towns, and the contracted shape of those prov- 
inces placed them completely within the power of the 
French, who had nothing to fear as long as they could 
maintain possession of the sea-ports. 

From this sketch it results that Savary, in classing 
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the dangers of his situation, should have rated Gallicia 
and Leon in the first, Zaragoza in the second, Andalu- 
sia in the third, and Valencia in the fourth rank, and 
by that seale he should have regulated his operations. 
It was thus Nz apole on looked at the affair, but the duke 
of Rovigo, wavering in his opinions, neglected or mis- 
understood the spirit of his instructions, lost the control 
of the ae rations, and sunk amidst the confusion which 
he had himself created. 

Nearly fifty thousand French and eighty guns were 
disposable for offensive operations in the beginning of 
June; collected into one mass, such an army was more 
than sufficient to crush any or all of the insurgent ar- 
mies combined, but it was necessary to divide it, and 
to assail several points at the same time. In doing 
this, the safety of each minor body deps nded upon the 
stability of the central point from whence it emanated, 
and again the security of that centre depended upon 
the strength of its communications with France; in 
other words, Bayonne was the base of operations 
against Madrid, and Madrid in turn became the base 
of operations against Valencia, Mureia, and Andalusia. 
To combine all the movements of a vast plan, which 
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possession of the Spanish insurgents.* <A smaller 
reserve was established at Perpignan, another body 
watched the openings of the eastern frontier; and all 
the generals commanding corps, or even detachments, 
were directed to correspond daily with general Drouet. 

The security of the rear being thus provided for, the 
main body at Madrid commenced offensive operations. 
Marshal Moncey was directed, with part of his corps 


| upon Cuenca, to intercept the march of the Valencian ar- 


| lyze its foree, and re 


would embrace the operations against Catalonia, Ara- | 


gon, Biscay, the Asturias, Gallicia, Leon, Castille, An- 
dalusia, Murcia, and Valencia, in such a simple man- 
ner, as that the corps of the army working upon one 
principle might mutually support and strengthen oak 
other, and at the same time preserve their communica- 
tion with France, was the great problem to be solved. 
Napoleon felt that it required a master mind, and from 
Bayonne he put al] the different armed masses in mo- 
tion himself, and with the greatest caution; for itis a 
mistaken Re although one very generally enter- 


my upon Zaragoza ;+ genera] Dupont, with ten thousand 
men, marched towards Cadiz, and the remainder of his 
and Moncey’s troops being kept in reserve. were dis- 
tributed in various parts of La Mancha and the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid. Napoleon likewise directed, that 
Segovia should be occupied and put in a state of de- 
fence ; that Gobert’s division of Moncey "se orps should 
co-operate with Bessieres on the side of Valladolid, 
and that moveable columns should scour the country 
in rear of the acting bodies, uniting again at stated 
times, upon points of secondary interest.t Thus link- 
ing his ¢ yperations toge ther, Nz apo leon he pe d, by y grasp- 
ing as it were the g —_ of the insurrection, to para- 
duce it toa few convulsive mo- 
tions, which would soon Cclebhes the execution of his 
plan faile d in the feeble hands of his lieutenants, but 
it was well conceived, embraced every pro beble imme- 
diate chance of war, and even provided for the uncer- 
tain contingency of an English army landing, upon the 
flanks or rear of his corps, at either extremity of the 
Pyrenean frontier. 

Military men would do well to reflect upon the pru- 
dence which the French emperor displayed upon this 
experience, his power, his for- 





occasion. Not all his 


| tune, nor the contempt which he felt for the prowess of 


tained, that he plunged headlong into the contest, with- | 


out foresight, as having to do with adversaries he des- 


pised. 

In his instructions to the duke of Rovigo, he says, 
‘In a war of this sort it is necessary to act 
lience, coolness, and upon calculation.’ ‘ In civil wars it 
ts the important points only which should be 
we must not go to all places ;’ and he inculeates the d 
trine, that to spread the troops over the country with- 
out the power of uniting upon emergency, woul ibe a 
dangerous display of activity. The principle upon 


guarde do 
] 


OC- 


which he proce eded may be illustrated by the compari- | 


son of a closed hand thrust forward and the fingers af- 
terwards extended: as long as the solid part of the 
member was securely fixed and guarded, the return of 
the smaller portions of it and their flexible moyement 
was feasible and without great peril ; whereas a wound 
given to the hand or arm, not only endangered that 
part, but paralyzed the action of the whole limb. 


Hence al] the care and attention with which his troops | 


with p2-| 


were 2rranged along the road to Burgos ; hence all the! 


measures of precaution already described, such as the | 
and the formation of the re-| 


seizure of the fortresses 
serves at Bayonne. 

The insurrection having commenced, Bessieres was 
ordered to put Burgos into a state of defence,—to de- 
tach a division of four or five thousand men, under 
general Lefebre Desnouettes, against Zaragoza,—to 
keep down the insurgents of Biscay, Asturias, and Old 
Castille,—and to observe the army assembling in Gal- 
licia; he was likewise enjoined to occupy and watch 
with jealous care the port of St. Ander and the coast 
towns. A reinforcement of nine thousand men wasalso 
prepared for Duhesme, which, it was supposed, would 
enable him to tranquillize Catalonia, and co-operate 
with a division marching from Madrid against Valen- 
cia. The reserve under general Drouet was nourished 
by drafts from the interior: it supplied Bessieres with 
reinforcements, and afforded a detachment of four thou- 
sand men to watch the openings of the valleys of the 


Pyrenees, eapecially towards the castle of Jaca, then 


| 
} 
| 


his adversaries, could induce him to relax in his pre- 
cautions; every chance was considered, and every 
measure calculated with as much care and circum- 
spection as if the most redoubtable enemy was opposed 
to him. The conqueror of Europe was as fearful of 
naking false movements before an army of peasants, 
is if Frederick the Great had been in his front, and yet 
he failed! Such is the uncertainty of war! 


———— 


CHAPTER V. 


First operations of marshal Bessieres Spaniards defeated at 
Cabecon, at Segovia, at Logrono, at Torquemad French 


take St. Ander—Letfebre Desnouettes deleats the Spaniards 
_— Ebro, on the Huecha, on the Xalon—First siege of 
Za z Observations. 


As all the insurrections of the Spanish provinces 
took place ne arly at the same period, the operations of 
the French divisions were nearly simultaneous; I shall, 
therefore, narrate their proceedings separately, classing 
them by the effect each produced upon the stability of 


| the intrusive government of Madrid. 


} 





OPERATIONS OF MARSHAL BE&SSIERES. 


This officer had scarcely fixed his quarters at Burgos 
when a general movement of revolt took place.!| On 
his right, the bishop of St. Ander excited the inhabi- 
tants of the diocese to take arms.§ In his rear, a me- 
chanic assembled some thousand armed peasants at 
the town of Logrono. In front, five thousand men took 
possession of the Spanish artillery depot at Segovia, 
and an equal number assembling at Palencia, advaneed 
to the town of Torquemada, while general Cuesta, with 
some regular troops and a body of organized peasantry, 
took post on the Pisuerga at Cabecon. 


* Napoleon's notes. 

+ Journal of Moncey’s Operations MSS. 
{ Napoleon's notes. 
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Bessieres immediately divided his disposable force, 
which was not more than twelve thousand men, into 
several columns, and traversing the country in all di- 
rections, disarmed the towns and interrupted the com- 
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binations of the insurgents, while a division of Du-} 


poni’s corps, under general Frere, marched from the 
side of Madrid to aid his efforts. General Verdier at- 
tacked Logrono on the 6th of June, dispe rsed the peas- 
antry, and put the leaders to death after the action. 
General Lasalle, departing from Burgos with a brigade 
of light cavalry, passed the Pisuerga, fell upon the 
Spani: irds at Torque mada on the 7th, broke them, and 


pursuing with a merciless sword, burnt that town, and | 


entered Palencia on the 8th. Meanwhile Frere defeat- 
ed the Spanish force at Segovia, taking thirty pieces 
of artillery ; and general Merle marching through the 
country lying between the Pisuerga and the Duero with 
a division of infantry, joined Lasalle at Duenas on the 
12th; from thence they procee ded to Cabecon, where 
Cuesta accepting battle, was overthrown, with muc 
slaughter, the loss of his artillery, and several thou- 
sand musquets. 

The flat country being thus subdued, Lasalle’s cavy- 
alry remained to keep it under, while Merle, marching 
northward, commenced operations, in concert with gen- 


eral Ducos, against the province of St. Ander. On 
the 20th, the latter general drove the Spaniards from 
the pass of Soncillo; the 2Ist, he foreed the pass of 
Venta de Escudo, and descending the valley of the 
river Pas, approached St. Ander; on the 22d, Merle, 
after some resistance, penetrating by Lantueno, fol- 
lowed the course of the Besaya to Torre La Tega, 
then turning to his right, entered St. Ander on the 23d; 


Ducos arrived at the same time, the town submitted, and 
the bishop fled with the greatest part of the clergy. 
_ authorities of Segovia, Valladolid, Palencia, and 

Ander were then compelled to send de puties to take 
ae oath of allegiance to Joseph. By these operations, 
the above-named provinces were ¢ omple tely disarme d, 
and so awed by the activity of Bessieres that no further 
insurrections took place, his cavalry raised contributions 


and collected provisions without the least difficulty; 
Frere’s division then returned to Toledo, and from thence 
marched to San Clemente, on the borders of Murcia. 
While Bessieres thus broke the northern insurrec- 
tions, the march of general Lefebre Desnouettes against 
the province of Aragon brought on the first siege of 
Sesadoun, To that place had flocked from the most 


distant parts, soldiers, flying from Madrid and Pampe- 
lona, the engineers of the school of Aleala, and all the 
retired officers in Aragon.* With their assistance 
Palafox’s forces were rapidly organized, and numerous 
battalions were posted on the roads leading to Navar- 
re. The baron de Versage, an officer of the Wal- 
loon guards, occupied Calatayud with a regiment com- 
posed of students, and made a levy there to protect the 
powde r-mills of Villa Felice, and to keep a communi- 
eation with Soria and Siguenza. The arsenal of Zara- 
goza supplied the patriots with arms ; the people of Tu- 
dela broke their bridge on the Ebro, and Palafox rein- 
forced them with five hundred fuzileers. 

It was in this situation of affairs Lefebre commenced 
his march from Pampelona the 7th of June, at the head 
of three or four thousand infantry, some field batteries, 
and a regiment of Polish cavalry.t On the 9th he 
forced the passage of the Ebro, put the Jeaders of the 
insurrection to death, after the action, and then con- 
tinued his movement by the right bank to the Mallen.t 
On the Huecha, Palafox with ten thousand infantry, 
two hundred dragoons, and eight pieces of artillery, 
disputed the passage, but on the 13th, he was over- 
hrown. The 14th, the French reached the Xalon, 





* Cr + S. Journal of L ef bre’s operations. MS. 
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where another combat and another victory carried Lefe- 
bre across that river. The 15th he was on the Huer- 
ba, in front of the heroic city. 

FIRST SIEGE OF ZARAGOZA. 

Zaragoza contained fifty thousand inhabitants. Situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Ebro, it was connected 
with a suburb, on the opposite side, by a handsome 
stone bridge; its immediate vicinity was flat, and on 
the side of the suburb low and marshy. The small 
river Huerba, running through a deep cleft, cut the 
plain on the right bank, and taking its course close to 
the walls, fell into the Ebro nearly opposite to the 
mouth of the Gallego, which, descending from the 
mountains on the opposite side, also cut the plain on 
the left bank. The convent of St. Joseph, built on the 
right of the Huerba, covered a bridge over that torrent, 
and, at the distance of cannon-shot, a step of land 


commenced, which, gradually rising, terminated at 
eighteen hundred yards from the convent, in a hill 


called the Monte 'lorrero. On this hill, which come 
manded all the plain and overlooked the town, several 
storehouses, built for the use of the canal, were en- 
trenched, and oceupied by twelve hundred men, and 
the canal itself, a noble work, furnished water carriage 
witho a a single lock from Tudela to Za-.goza.* 
The city, surrounded by a low brick wall, presented 
no regular defences, and possessed very few guns in a 
ible state; but the houses were strongly con- 
d, and for the most part of two stories, each 
vaulted, so as to be nearly fire-proof. Every 
e had its garrison, and the massive convents, ris- 
ing like castles, around the cireuit and inside the place, 
were crowded with armed men. Such was Zaragoza 
when Lefebre Desnouttes appeared before it, his pre- 
vious movements having cut the direct communication 
with Calatayud, and obliged the baron Versage to re- 
tire to Belchite with his volunteers and fresh levies. 
Palafox had occupied the olive groves and houses on 
the step of land between the convent of St. Joseph and 
Monte Torrero, but his men, cowed by their previous 


Service 
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story 


defeats, were easily driven from thence on the 16th.f 
The town was then closely invested on the right bank 
of the Ebro, and so great was the terror of the Span- 


iards, that some of the French, penetrating without dif- 
ficulty into the street of St. Engracia, were like to have 
taken the city.t Palafox, accompanied by his brother 
Francisco, an aide-de-camp, and one hundred dragoons, 
endeavoured, under pretence of seeking succour, to go 
forth on the side of the suburb at the moment when the 
French were entering on the side of Engracia, but the 
plebeian leaders, suspicious of his intentions, would not 
suffer him to depart without a guard of infantry, com- 
manded by Tio, or goodman Jorge. It was this per- 
son and Jo Marin, who by their ene rgy contributed 
most to the defence of the city in the first siege; but 
for them Palafox who has gathered the honours, would 
have fled at one gate, w hile the enemy was pressing in 
at another, and Zaragoza was then on the verge of des- 
truction, for the streets were filled with clamour, the 
troops making little resistance, and all things in confu- 
sion. But the French, either fearful of an ambuseade 
or ignorant of their advantages suddenly retired, and 
then the people as if inspired, changed from the ex- 
treme of terror to that of courage, suddenly fell to cast- 
ing up defences, piercing loop-holes in the walls of the 
houses, and constructing ramparts with sand-bags, 
working with such vigour, that under the direction of 
their engineers, in twenty-four hours they put the place 
in a condition to withstand an assault. Whereupon 
Lefebre, confining his operations to the right bank of 


the Ebro, established posts elose to the gates, and 


|W aited for reinforcements. 





* Cc avallero. Siege of Zaragoza. 
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under St. Nar- 

Phe count of 
lagues forces the French lines at Gerona—Duhesme rais- 
an i Bari lona— O} serv ations—Mon- 
cey marches against Valencia, defeats the Spaniards at Pajaso, 
at the Siete Aguas, and at Quarte—Attacks Valencia, is re- 
pulsed, marches into Marcia the of the 
r, defeats Serbelloni at San Felippe, arrives at San Cle- 


Xuca 
mente—Insurrection at ( 
Obsery 


the Balearic isles, dec lared captain-general 
cissus, re-establishes the line of the Llobregat 
Cal 


es the siege returns to 


-forces passage 


‘uenca, yuelled by general Caulin- 


court ations. 


Wauen Barcelona fell into the power of the French, 
the Spanish garrison amounted to nearly four thousand 
men, wherefore, Duhesme, daily fearing a riot in the 
city, connived at their escape in parties, and even sent 
the regiment of EXstremadura entire to Lerida ;* but, 
strange to relate, the gvates were shut against it! and 
thus discarded by both parties, it made its way into 
Zaragoza during the siege of that place. Many thou- 
sand citizens also fled from Barcelona, and joined the 
patriotic standards in the i r provinces. 

After the fir resa, the insurrection 
of Catalonia lingered awhile, the junta of Gerona 
continued to excite the people to take arms, and it was 
manifest that a general commotion approached.t This 
was iffair, for there were in the beginning of 
out of Barcelona, five 
1 troops in the provinee, and in the Ba- 

1 thousand; Sieily eontained an 
> Medi 





neight 





t ebullition at 
} ' 








a serious 
June, including tl who came 
thousand veter 


learic islands above tet 








English army, and 41 clish fleets covered the 
erranea Moreover, by the constitution of Catalonia, 
the whole of the male population fit for war are obliged 
to assemble certain points of each district, with 
lp isions, wl ver the alarum bell, called 
the aten, is heard to ring, hence the name of soma- 
f ind these warlike peasants, either from tradition 
or experience, are well acquainted with the military 
val f their mountain holds. 
Host es soon commenced. Duhesme, following 
his instructions, detached general Chabran, with five 


thousand two hundred men, to seeure Tarragona, 
Tortosa, to incorporate Wi 
ith hi troops, and to aid marshal Moncey in 

ick on Valencia. At the same ti reneral Swartz 
an three thousand S s, and 


ymmand, was detached by the way 


and 
the Swiss iment of npfen 
wn 


ing more tl wiss 





nder his « 


f Martorel and Montserrat to Mar His orders 
were to raise contributions to put down the insurrection, 
t stroy t pow der-mi t the last town, to get 
possession of Lerida, to ing Ss 3 troops 

1 there in his « brigade, f hundred 
n the e1 » Aragon, 
d co-operate with Lefel nst Z ’ 
The two columns quitt Ba ft and the 

{th of June, but a heavy rain induced S z to halt 

5th at Martorel; the 6th he resumed his march 

Without any military precautions, although the object 
of his expedition was known, and, the somaten ringing 


7 
» men having taker 


eioht « 


out among the hills, the peasants of icts were 


issembled in arms.§ The 1 aresolu- 


tion to defend the pass of Bruch, the most active of the 
Manresa d Ion ilada districts, assisted by a few old 

Idiers, Immediate repaired there, and when Swartz 
came on in a carel manner, open 1a heavy but dis- 
tant fire from the rocks. Some confusion arose, but 


the their fast , and 


main road, to 


n beaten from 
alone 


Catalans were s« 


ss 


pursued for four or five miles 


Casa Mansana, where across road leads to Manresa, 
here one part broke away, while the others continued 


their flight to Ioualada. 
Swartz, a man evidently destitute of talent, halted at 
the very moment when his success was complete, and 
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the Catalans, seeing his hesitation, first rallied in the 
rear of Casa Mansana, then returned to the attack, and 
finally drove the advanced guard back upon the main 
body. The French general now became ¢ ns d, form- 
ed a square, and retired hastily towards Esparraguéra, 
followed and flanked by clouds of somatenes, whose 
courage and numbers increased every moment. At 
Esparraguéra, which was a long single street, the inha- 
bitants had prepared an ambush, but Swartz, who arri- 
ved at twilight, getting intelligence of their design, 


passed to the right and left of the houses, and continu- ' 


ing his flight, reached Martorel the 7th. He lost a 
gun and many men by this inglorious expedition, from 
which he returned in such disorder, and with his sol- 
diers so discouraged, that Duhesme thought it necessary 
to reeal Chabran from Tarragona. That general, al- 
though the country westward of the Llobregat is rugged 
and difficult for an army, had reached Tarragona on the 
8th without encountering an enemy; but when he at- 
tempted to return, the line of his march was intercept- 
ed by the insurgents, who took post at Vendrill, Arbos, 
and Villa Franea, and spread themselves along the 
banks of the Llobregat. As he approached Vendrill 
the somatenes fell back to Arbos, and were defeated 
there, whereupon the French set fire to the town, and 
proceeded to Villa Franca. Here the excesses so com- 
mon at this time among the Spaniards were not spared ; 
the governor, an old man, and several of his fricads, 
had been murdered, and the perpetrators of these 
crimes, as might be expected, made little or no defence 
against the enemy. Meanwhile general Lechi moved 
out of Barcelona, and acting in concert with Swartz’s 
brigade, which had reached Martorel, cleared the banks 
of the Llobregat and formed a junction at San Felice 
with Chabran on the 11th. The latter, after a day’s 
rest, then marched with his own and Swartz brigade 
on Manresa to repair the former disgrace, and he arri- 
ved at Bruch the 14th ; but the somatenes assisted by 
some regular troops with artillery, were again there, 

and Chabran, more timid even than Swartz, fading 
that in a partial skirmish he made no impression, took 
the extraordinary resolution of retreating, or rather fly- 
ing from those gallant peasants, who pursued him 
with scoffs and a galling fire back to the very walls of 
Barcelona. 

These successes spurred on the insurrection. Gero- 
na, Rosas, Hostalrich, and Tarragona prepared for de- 
fence. The somatenes of the Ampurdan, obliged the 
French commandant to quit the town of Figueras, and 
shut himself up with three hundred men in the citadel, 
while others, gathering between the Ter and the Besos, 
intercepted all communication between France and 
Barcelona. In this predicament, Duhesme resolved to 


make a sudden attempt on Gerona, with six thousand 


of his best troops, and eight pieces of artillery; but as 
the fortress of Hostalrich stood in the direct road, he 
followed the coast line, and employed a French priva- 
teer, then in the harbour, to attend his march. The 
somatenes soon got intelligence of his designs ; on 
multitude took posession of the heights of Moncada, 
which are six miles from Barcelona, and overhang the 
road to Hostalrich; another multitude was posted on 
the ridge of Mongat, which, at the same distance from 
Barcelona abuts on the sea, and these last were pro- 
tected on the left by an intrenched castle with a battery 
of fifteen guns, and on the right were slightly connect- 
ed with the people at Moncada. The 17th, Duhesme, 
after some false movements, defeated them, and a de- 
tachment from Barcelona dispersed those at Moncada 
the same day; the 18th, the town of Mattaro was taken 
and plundered, the somatenes were again defeated at 
the pass of St. Pol, and at nine o’clock in the morning 
of the 20th, the French appeared before Gerona. 

This town, built on the right bank of the Ter, is cut 


‘n two by the Ofia. To the eastward it is confined by 
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strong rocky hills, whose points filling the space be 
tween the Ofia and the Ter, overlook the town at dif- 
ferent distances. Fort Mont Jouy, a regular fortification, 
crowned the nearest hill or table land, at five hundred 
yards’ distance; three other forts, namely that of the 
Constable, that of queen Ann, and that of C apuchins, 
ali connected by a ditch and rampart, formed one ir- 
regular outw ork, a thousand yards in length, and com- 
manding all the ridge to the south-east. The summit 
of this ridge is five, eight, and twelve hundred yards 
from Gerona, and sixteen hundze* from Fort Mont 
Jouy, and is se parate od from the latter by the narrow 
valley and stream of the Gallegan. 

South-west, between the left of the Ofia and the Ter, 
the country is comparatively flat, but full of hollows 
and clefts close to the town, and the body of the 
place, on that side, was defended by a ditch and five 
regular bastions connected by a wall with towers. To 
the west the city was covered by the Ter, and on the 
east fortified by a long wall with towers having an 
irregular bastion at each extremity, and some small 
detached works placed at the opening of the valley of 
Gallegan. Three hundred of the regiment of Ultonia 
and some artillery-men composed the garrison of Gero- 
ua; they were assisted by volunteers and by the citi- 
zens, and the somatenes also assembled on the left of 
the Ter to defend the passage of that river. 

Duhesme, after provoking some cannon-shot from 
the forts, occupied the village of St. Eugenia in the 
plain, and making a feint as if to pass the Ter by the 
bridge of Salt, engaged the somatenes in a useless 
skirmish. Great part of the day was spent by him in 
preparing ladders for the attack ; at five o’clock in the 
evening the French artillery opened from the heights 
of Palau, and then a column crossing the Ofia passed 
between the outworks and the town, threw out a de- 
tachment to keep the garrison of the former in eheck, 
and assaulted the gate of E} Carmen.* This attempt 
failed completely, and with great loss to the assailants. 
Two hours after, another column advancing by the left 
of the Ofia, assaulted the bastion of Santa Clara, but 
with so little arrangement or discipline, that the storm- 
ing party he id only three or four ladders ;+ and although 
by favour of the hollows they reached the walls un \per- 
ceived, and the Nea politan colonel Ambrosio and the 
engineer Lafaille actually gained the top of the ram- 
parts, the confusion amongst the assailants was such, 
that no success was obtained. Duhesme, tried negwoci- 
ation on the following day, yet dreading a longer 
absence from Barcelona, broke up on the 22d, and 
returned by forced marches, jleaving Chabran with 
some troops in Mattaro as he passed. During his ab- 
sence the victorious somatenes of Bruch had descended 
the Llebregat, rallied those of the lower country, and 
getting artillery from T'arragona and other fortresses, 
planted batteries at the different passages of the river, 
and entrenched a line from San Boy to Martorel. 
Regular officers now took the command of the peas- 
ants. Colonel Milans assembled a body at Granollers ; 
don Juan Cl ; put himself at the he ad of the peasants 
of the Ampurdan; colonel Baget took the command of 
those at Bruch. 

Chabran, after a few days’ rest at Mattaro, made a for- 
aging excursion through the district of El] Valles, but 
Milans. who held the valley of the Congosta, encoun- 
tered him near Granollers, and both sides claimed the 
victory; Chabran, however, retired to Barcelona, and 
Milans remained on the banks of the Besos. The 30th, 
Duhesme caused the somatenes on the Llobregat to be 
attacked, sent Lechi to menace those at the bridge of 
Molinos del Rey, and the brigades of Bessieres and 
Goullus, to cross at San Boy; the latter having sur- 
prised a battery at that point, turned the whole line, 


+ Lafaille. 
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and Lechi then crossing the river by the bridge of Mo-| 


linos, ascended the left bank, took all the artillery, 
burnt several villages, and put the insurgents to flight. 
They however rallied again, at Bruch and Igqualada, 
and returning the 6th of July, infested the immediate 
vicinity of Barcelona, taking possession of all the hills 
between San Boy and Moncada, and connecting their 
operations s with colonel Milans. Other parties collected 
between the Besos and the Ter, and the line of insur- 
rection was extended to the Ampurdan; Juan Claros 


occupied the flat country about Rosas, and the French | 
having burnt the town, were | 


garrison © f Ficueras 
blocked up in the fort of San Fernando by two thousand 


was formed in Palamos Bay, and two English frigates, 
the Imperieuse and the Cambrian, watched the coast 
from Rosas to Barcelona. A supreme junta was now 
established at Lerida, and opened an intercourse with 
Aragon, Valencia, Seville, Gibraltar, and the Balearic 
islands; it also decreed, that forty tercios, or regiments 
of one thousand men, to be selected from the somatenes, 
should be paid and organized as regular troops, and that 
forty others should be kept in reserve, but without pay. 
This state of affairs being made known to Napoleon 
through the medium of the moveable columns watching 
the valleys of the eastern Pyrenees, he ordered general 
Reille, then commanding the reserve at Perpign: in, to 
take the first soldiers at hand and march to the relief of 
Figueras; after which, his force being inereased by 
drafts from the 
was to assault Ros 
peror imagined, that the fall of the latter place would 
induce the surrender of Lerida, and would so tranquil- 
lize Catalonia, that five thousand men might again be 
detached towards Valencia. On receiving this order, 
Re ile, , with two battalions of Tusean recru. +, conduct- 
ed a convoy safely to Figueras and raised the blockade, 
but not without diffic ulty, for his troops were greatly 
terrified, and could searcely be kept to their colours.* 
He however relieved the pla ‘e the 10th of July, and 
the same day, Duhesme, who had been preparing for a 
md attack on Gerona, quitted Barcelona with six 
thousand infantry, some cavalry, a battering train of 
twenty-two pieces, and a great number of country car- 
riages to transport his ammunition and stores, leaving 
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consisting of five hundred migueletes and four hundred 
of the regiment of Ultonia, was reinforced on the 25th 
by thirteen hundred of the regiment of Barcelona, who 
entered the town with two guns; the defences were in 
bad repair, but the people were resolute. 

In the night of the 27th, a French column passed the 
valley of the Galligan, gained the table land of Mont 
Jouy, and of three towers, which the Spaniards aban- 
doned in a panic. This advantage so elated Duhesme, 
that he resolved, without consulting his engineer, to 
break ground on that side;* but at this period a great 
change in the affairs of Catalonia had taken place.t 


| The insurrection hitherto confined to the exertions of 
somatenes of the Pyrenees; a nest of Spanish privateers 


the unorganized somatenes, was now consolidated by a 
treaty between lord Collingwood, who commanded the 
British navy in the Mediterranean, and the marquis of 
Palacios, who was captain-general of the Balearic isles; 
thus the Spanish fleet and the troops in Minorea, Ma- 
jorea, and Ivica, became disposable for the service of 
the patriots.t Palacios immediately sent thirteen hun- 


'dred men to the port of San Felice di Quixols to rein- 


force the garrison of Gerona, and these men entered 
that city, as we have seen, on the 25th, while Palacios 
himself disembarked four thousand others, together 
with thirty-seven pieces of artillery, at Tarragona, an 


| event which excited universal joy, and preduced a sur- 


' 


prising eagerness to fight the French. The supreme 
junta immediately repaired to that town, declared Pala- 


| cios their president, and created him commander-in-chief, 


interior of France to nine thousand, he | 
sas and besiege Gerona; and the em- 


i 


subject, however, to their tutelar saint, Narcissus, who 
was appointed generalissimo of the forces by sea and 
land, the ensigns of authority being, with due solemni- 
ty, placed on his coffin. 

The first object with Palacios was to re-establish the 
line of the Llobregat. To effect this, the count of Cal- 
dagues, with eighteen hundred men and four guns, 
marched from Tarragona in two columns, the one mov- 


| ing by the coast way to San Boy, and the — by the 


royal road, through Villafranea and Ordal. Caldagues, 
in passing by the bridge of Molino del Rey, established 
a post there, and then ascending th< ieft bank, fixed his 
quarters at Martorel, where colonei Baget joined him 
with three thousand migueletes of the new levy. Now 
the Llobregat runs within a few miles of Barcelona, 
but as the right bank is much the steepest, the lateral 


communications easier, and as the heights command a 


Lechi in the city with five thousand men. Meanwhile 
Reille, having victualled Figueras and received a part | 
of his reinforcements, proceeded to invest Rosas; but 


arce ly 3 
raised the country in his rear, and Captain Otway, of 
the Montague, landing with some marines, joine id the 
migueletes, whereupon the French retired with a loss 
of two hundred menu.t 

Duhesme pursued his march by the coast, but the 
somatenes broke up the road in his front, Milans hung 
on his left, and Lord Cochrane, with the Imperieuse 
frigate and some Spanish vessels, cannonaded his right. 
Thus incommoded, he halted five days in front of Are- 
yas de Mar, and then dividing his force, sent one part 
across the mountains by Villagorguin, and another by 
San Isicle. The first column made an attempt on Hos- 
talrich, and failed; the second, beating Milans, dis- 
persed the somatenes of the Tordera, and finally, 
Duhesme united his forces before Gerona, but he lost 
many carriages on his march. The 23d he passed the 
Ter, and dispersed the migueletes that guarded the left 
bank. 
with six thousand men, took post at Puente Mayor, and 
the town was invested, from that point, by the heights 
of San Miguel to the Monte Livio; from Monte Livio 
by the plain to the bridge of Salt; and from thence 
along the left bank of the Ter to Sarria. The garrison, 


h ie hi id se 








* Foy's History. 


t Lord Collingwood’s despatch, Aug. 27. Foy’s History. 


appeared before it, when Juan Claros | 


| Barceiona, and the somatenes 


} 


| rey 
rhe ¢ 


The 24th general Reille, coming from Figueras 


distinct view of everything passing on the opposite side, 
the line taken by C aldagues was strong, for the co untry 
in his rear was rough with defiles, and very fittine for 
a retreat after the loss of a battle. 

General Lechi, thus hemmed in on the west, was 
also hampered on the north, because the mountains fill- 
ing the space between the Llobregat and the Besos, ap- 
proach in tongues as near as two and three miles from 
of the Manresa and Valls 
districts oceupying them, skirmished daily with the 
French outposts. And be »yond the Besos, which bounds 
Barcelona on the eastward, a lofty continuous ridge, ex- 
tending to Hostalrich, runs parallel to and at the dis- 
tance of two or three miles from the sea coast, separa- 
ting the main from the marine roads, and sending its 
shoots down to the water’s edge; this ridge also 
swarmed with somatenes, who cut off all communica- 
tion with Duhesme, and lay in leaguer round the castle 
of Mongat, in which were eighty or ninety French. 
‘ambrian and the Imperieuse frigates blockaded 
the harbour of Barcelona itself; and, on the 31st, lord 
Cochrane having brought his vessel alongside of Mon- 
gat, landed his marines, and, in concert with the soma- 
tenes, took it, blew up the works, and rolled the rocks 
and ruins down im such a manner as to destroy the 


5 


* St. Cyr. Campaign in Catalonia. 
+ Cabanes’ History. 
} St. Cyr. Cabanes’ History, 2d Part. , 
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road.* Thus, at the very moment that Duhesme com- 
menced the siege of Gerona, he was cut off from his 
own base of operations, and the communication between 
Figueras and general Reille’s division was equally in- 


secure ; for the latter’s convoys were attacked the 28th | 


of July and the 3d of August; and so fiercely on the 
6th, that a Neapolitan battalion was surrounded, and 
Jost one hundred and fifty men. { 

Palacios, whose forees increased daily, now wished 
to make an effort in favour of Gerona, and with this 
view sent the count of Caldagues, at the head of three 
or four thousand men, part migueletes, part regulars, to 


interrupt the progress of the siege, intending to follow 
himself with greater forces. Caldagues marched by 
Tarrasa, Sabadell, Granollers, and San Celoni. and 
reached Hostalrich the morning of the 10th, where his 
force was increased to five thousand men and four guns. 
The 13th, he entered Llagostera, and the 14th Castel- 


lar, a small place situated behind the ridges that over- 
look Gerona, and only five miles from th French 
camps. Here Juan Claros with two thousand five hun- 
dred migueletes, mixed with some Walloon and § 

ish Guards from R« , met him, as did also Mila 
with eight hundred s te . A n I n with 
the junta ot Gerona W Live ened, I rt M t J \ 
was up¢ n the point | urrender! .» Dut t Ir ( 
who wer 1o nt of 4 rl > approach. hah « - 
trary to good disci; , heaped 1) for 

between the left of t Ona t! Ter. t y yt 
a slender guard on the hills, while a si battalt 
prot cted the batteries raised against Mont Jouy. Being 
an enterprising man, the Spanish ge L re ed to 
make an it t e effort fi reliel ‘ i | 
alte ( I sent, 1 the | . | 
columns against the weak part of the b 3’ | 

the rarrison sallied forth at tl same time 1 M 

J uy. and th Ire ch rds being tak between twe 
{ were q kly ov wered, and d ) to 1 
Puente Mayor and f y over t I Che ¢ 5 
re-formed on t hi expecti to | ked 3; but 


h eaving b illery ‘ 
| ind 

Duhesme at first wished to ret ; t 
at ( I rned that t re VAS t ! 
English was ready to ral | 
that the tenes we 4] 
a \ r | I 1. | t ‘ { \ 
‘ nd. ¢ { i { ° 

e th mm it ene 1 M I Lex l 
m 1 and cov I to B 

Or ATION Ist.—Three great com S 
j ce ti Pyrenean f ol ¢ lor Ao] ll- 
rectly upon Barcelona 

The first, or Puycerda road penet hetwee t 

‘ of the Seors it Te 

The sec lor © VI ' ween the 

f the Ts d the | ; 

The thi r | road, between the ( f 
the Mug d 1) st 

The f 1 second unite at Vieque; the second and 


hird are connected by a transverse road running from 


t 
Olot. by Castle Follit. to Gerona: the third also divid- 


in@ near the latter town, leads with one branch through 
Hostalrich, and with the other follows the line of the 
coast. After the uni f the first and second at Vicque, 
a Single route pursues the stream of the Besos to Bar- 
ecelona, thus turning the Mua, the Fluvia, the Ter, the 


l'ordera, Besos, and an infinity of minor streams, which 
their rapid course to tl Mediterranean, furrow all 
the country between tl eastern Pyrenees and Barce- 





* Lord Collingwood’s despatches. 
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lona. The third, whieh is the direct and best commu- 
nication between Perpignan d the capital of Catalo- 
nia, crosses ali the above-named rivers, and their deep 
channels and sudden floods offer serious obstacles to 
the march of an army. 

All these roads, with the exception of that from Olot 


to Gerona, eparated by craggy mountain ridges 


| seareely to be passed by troops; and the two first lead- 
ing through wild and savage districts, are incommoded 
by defiles, and protected by a number of old castles and 
walled places, more or less ¢ ipable of resistance. The 
third, passing 1 igh many rich and flourishing places, 


is however completely blocked, to an invader, by the 


strong fortresses of Figueras and Rosas on the Muga, 


of Gerona on the Ter, and Hostalrich on the Tordera. 
Palam ind other castles likewise impede the coast 
1. ¥ ich 1 noreover skirted by rocky mountains, 
nd exposed for many | to the fire of a fleet. Such 
C | | rthw of | eelona 
Oy \ KI es distance. the Llobre- 
cu | t n d ity tract, thr rh 
Vn h t ( N tne be xX. Gray ‘ \ ue- 
d | ine « deep ch e| 
a 1 3 { c 1 tl 
: ba tai } led 
‘ nie ’ 1a } 
j ‘ plains f; ' 4 
\ { Tr. 4 h the exc } ! é 
| j Ura } d / 
i it ents, rm ip e ol 
3 e even f the inhabitants, whose 
depend entirely mn manutactur ‘ 
Bare 9 t ichest d | in? . 
s | ‘ prov T hy I i 
a it, may Ki ength oi ¢ Laway 
Buta l rmy, Wi ta comman t - 
ist, « y ta keep Bare t 
n f by reg r convoys from | e, the 
‘ I i ¢ I nicat i et } 
j a. Live ( ve int ivent | put 
e ¢ ) be | ten trom the rive pt ! 
nd warred down by « 
‘ hy t ire capable of 
{ t i | brave | ! 
mm 
Ops I y aawlt vs i Y ey 
that D vi rpr f { 
y ry in ne 
Gs rH Be cg i , wv 
vy! I lj I 
W { ed il t 
{ Sw if } capit f it W 1 y 
' di t ‘ kin- 
( yw ery it Vv a NX i- 
to send thi 1 me e relic { Bar- 
cel 1 
Opst ATI —Duhesme was ex ienced | 
t : l oy 17 ree ( r ad} | i 
praised ity ;* bu doub \ - 
en of ( tion nd rran ment, total 
eal t 1 mill ry di ipline, 1 ed ll hi pe = 
(‘at ia, witness his mode of attack (ie- 
rona, the deficiency of ladders, and the cont ion of the 
assaults ;¢ witness aiso his raising of the se d siege, 
und absolute flight from Caldagues, wl rash en- 
terprise, although crowned with success, should have 
cause | hil own de struction, In th ( afl irs it 1S cer 


tain Duhesme displayed neither talent nor vigour; but 

| cking of Matta- 
ro, in the burning of villages, which he executed to the 
extreme verge of, if not beyond what the harshest laws 


in the severitie he exercised at the 


of war will justify, an odious energy was apparent 
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and as the ardour of the somatenes was rather increased 
than repressed by these rigorous proceedings, his con- 
duct may be deemed as impolitie as it was barbarous. 
It is however to be remembered that Duhesme has not 
wanted defenders, who, asserting that he was humane 
and just, accuse Lechi, his equal in rank, of being the 
author of the severities exercised at Barcelona.* 
OpservaTion 4th.—In Catalonia all the inherent cru- 
elty of the Spaniards was as grossly displayed as in 
anv other pre vinee of Spain 5 the Catalans were like- 
wise vain and superstitious. But their courage was 
higher, their patriotism purer, and their efforts more 
snes were bold and active in bat- 
1s firm, and some of the 





sustained, the soma 
tle, the population of the tow 





juntas apparently disinterested ; the praise merited and 
he stowed, t pon the pe ple of Zar oza is great, yet 
Gerona more justly claims the admiration of mankind. 
For the Aragone troops were by Lefebre driven from 
the open country in crowds to their capital, and little 
was wanted to induce them to surrender at once: it 
was not until the la h gathering courage 
from despair, the people of 7 » put forth all their 
energy, whe thos ft alth uch att cked 
by re I e, and pos fewer means of de- 
fence wit! { Vy inter of terrer to coun- 
terbal ( t lear i the enemy. m fully and sue- 
ce j yr 1 f n ti first, Th p le of Zara- 
roza ra! 1 at their hearthstone, those of Gerona stood 
firm at the . But itting these matters, | must 
now, following the order I ve marked out, proceed to 
e] t ( { re { l i nella. : 
OPERATIONS OF MARSHAL MONCEY 
The exes n of Calvo and his ft we ( red 
t horrid et of tl Valencian inst tion ; the 
irit of no was checked, 1 the patriotic energy 
med noble | Murcia nd Valencia 
were d one | trie ind towards the end of 
J ! \ ty thousand men, armed and provided 
wil rti \ ested the 1 rees of these rich prov- 
I tivity ol t r chiets The Valencians 
then « ived the plan e* marching to the assistance 
f tl Arag but Napoleon | lready pr 
scribed 1 ‘ hich were t ender such a 
ment at Live 


m P l 
Cuenca { point he was to wateh the « ntry 
comprised between the lower Ebro and Carthagena, 
Lhe vy eu we it t against the city of Va- 
lencia ij judged it fitting to d . The position 
of | ca V dvantag $s; a shortanovement from 
thence to the left would place Moncey’s troops upon 
the d between Vale 1 Zaragoza, and 
enabl him inte 1D ull « ! it! hetween 
those t d a few march t the ri 
place him uy } june n of tl ids lea 
Carthagena and Vale to Madrid If he 1 
essential t ttack Valencia, t iston of general 
Chabran was to co-operate from the side of Catalonia, 
by which ¢ mbi ition } perat s ol Lefebre De - 


nouettes at Zaragoza, and those of Duhesme in 
lonia, were covered from the Valencians; and at the 
the flank of the French army at Madrid was 
protected on the side of Murcia. 

The 6th of June Moncey marched from Aranjuez by 


Same time 


Santa Cruz, Tarancon, Caraseeso, and Villa del Osn i, 
and reached Cuenea the llth. Here receiving infor- 
mation of the rapid progress of the insurrection, ot the 


state of the V: 
movement to 


lencian army, and of the projected 
Zaragoza, he resolved to make 


an attempt against the city of Valencia.f In this view, 





relieve 
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supposing general Chabran to be at Tortosa, he or- 
dered him to march upon Castellon de la Plana, a 
town situated at some distance eastward of the river 
Guadalaviar, proposing himself to clear the country 
westward of that river, and he fixed the 25th of June 
as the latest period at which the two columns were to 
communicate in the immediate vicinity of Valencia. 

Halting from the 11th to the 16th at Cuenca, he 
marched the 17th to Tortola, the 18th to Buenaches, 
the 19th to Matilla, the 20th to Minglanilla, and the 
2ist to Pesquiera; but from Buenaches to Pesquiera 
no inhabitants were to be seen, the villages were de- 
serted, and either from fear or hatred, every living per- 
son fled before his footsteps. At length, a Swiss regi- 
ment, some of the Spanish guards, and a body of armed 
peasantry, made a stand at the bridge of Pajaso, upon 
the river Cabriel, and the manner in which the country 
had been forsaken, the gloomy and desolate marches, 
and the sudden appearance of an armed foree ready to 
dispute this important pass, prognosticated a desperate 
conflict ; yet the event belied the omens, scarcely any 
resistanee was made. 

Moncey, having informed general Chabran of this 
success, appointed the 27th and 28th for a junction un- 
der the walls of Valencia. The next d vy he took a 
position at Otiel ; * but hearing that the defeated patri- 
ots | rallied and, reinforced, to the number of ten or 
twelve thousand, were intrenching themselves upon his 
left, he quitied the direct line of march to attack them 
in their post of Cabrillas, which was somewhat in-ad- 

nce of the Siete Aguas. ‘The Spanish position was 
of extraordinary strength, the flanks rested upon steep 
rocky mountains, and the only approach to the front 
was through a long narrow defile, formed by high 
scarped rocks, whose tops, inaccessible from the French 
side were covered with the armed peasantry of the 
neighbourhood. Asa direct assault upon such a po- 
sition could not sueceed, and general Harispe was di- 


lery oecupied the attention of the Spaniards im front; 
that general soon overcame the obstacles of ground. 
reached the Spanish troops, and defeated them, with 
the loss of all their cannon, ammunition and baggage, 
d also of the Swiss regiment which came over to the 

This action happened on the 24th, it freed 
Moncey’s left flank, and he resumed his march by the 
direct road to Valencia, where he arrived the twenty- 
The ancient wails remained, all the ap- 
proaches were commanded by works hastily repaired 
or newly raised, the citadel was ina state of defence, 
and the “population were willing to fight. 

A city, containing eighty thousand people actuated 
by violent y overcome; and 
Valencia, built upon low ground, and encireled with nu- 
canals and cuts, made for the purposes of irri- 
1, had its deep ditches filled with wat r, so that 
pproach could ‘be made except against the gates. 
ault seemed hopeless, but it is said that the mar- 
shal had corrupted a smugeler, who promised to betray 
the city during the heat of the assault, and it is proba- 
ble that some secret understanding of that kind in- 
duced him to make an attempt which would otherwise 
have been rash and unmilitary. 

Don Joseph Caro, a brother to the marquis of Ro- 
mana, was with four thousand men entrenched behind 
the canal of the Guadalaviar, five miles in advance of 
the city gates; and as the village of Quarte, and some 
thickly planted mulberry trees, helped to render this 
post very strong, Moncey, who attacke? it upon the 
27th, met with a vigorous resistance. (aro was, how- 
ever, beaten, and chased into the citv, with the less of 
some cannon, and on the 28th the French drove i 
outposts, and oceupied all the principal avenues 


victors. 


seventh. 


passi ns, eannot be easily 
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town. Enthusiastic as the Valencians were while the 
enemy was at a distance, Moncey’s appearance filled 
them with terror, and it is possible that a vigorous as- 
sault might have succeeded at the first moment of con- 
sternation; yet the favourable corey, if it really 
existed, quickly passed away. Padre Rico, a friar 
distinguished by his resolution, traversed the streets, 
with a cross in one hand and a sword in the other, 
arousing the sinking spirit and exciting the fanaticism 
of the multitude; the fear of retaliation for the massa- 
cre of the French residents, and the certainty that Mon- 
cey’s troops were few, powerfully seconded his efforts, 
and as it is usual for undisciplined masses of people to 
pass suddenly from one extreme to another, fear was 
soon succeeded by enthusiasm. 

After disposing his field-pieces at the most favoura- | 
ble points, Moncey, while the impression of Caro’s 
defeat was fresh, summoned the governor. The latter 
answered, ‘That he would defend the city,’ and the 
French fire then opened; but the heavy guns of the | 
Spaniards soon overpowered it. A warm skirmish | 
about the houses of the suburbs and at the gates en-| 
sued, and the Valencians fought so well, that when the | 
night fell, no impression had been made on the defen- 
ces; the assailants were repulsed with loss at every 
point, and the situation of the French marshal became 
delicate. The persons sent to seek Chabran could gain 
no intelligence of that general’s movements; the secret 
connexions in the town, if any there were, had failed ; | 
the ammunition was nearly expended, and the army 
was encumbered with seven or eight hundred wounded | 
men, and among them the general of engineers. Mon- | 
cey, swayed by these circumstances, relinquished his 
attack, and the 29th fell back to Quarte. 

When it is considered that in a great city only a) 
small aumber of persons can estimate justly the im-| 
mense advantages of their situation and the compara-| 
tive weakness of the enemy, it must be confessed that | 
the spirit displayed by the Valencians upon this ocea-| 
sion was very great; unfortunately it ended here, | 
nothing worthy of such an energetic commencement 
was afterwards performed, although very considerable | 
armies were either raised or maintained in the prov- 
ince. 

At Quarte, the French ascertained that the captain- 
general, Serbelloni, was marching upon Almanza to in- 
tercept the communication with Chieva and Buiiol, 
whereupon Moncey resolved to relinquish the line of | 
Cuenca, and attack him before he could quit the king- 
dom of Marcia.* This vigorous resolution he executed 
with great celerity ; for, directing the head of his col- 
umn tewards Torrente, he continued his march until 
night, halting a short distance from that town, and by 
a forced march the next day reached Alcira, only one 
league from the river Xucar. From his bivouac at that 
place he despatched advice to general Chabran of this | 
change of affairs, and meanwhile Serbelloni, surprised 
in the midst of his movement, and disconcerted in his 
calculations by the decision and rapidity of Moncey, | 
took up a position to defend the passage of the Xucar. | 
The line of that river is strong, and offers many advan- | 
tageous points of resistance, but the Spaniards impru- 
dently occupied both banks, and in this exposed situa- 
tion they were attacked on the morning of the Ist of 
July. The division on the French side of the river| 
was overthrown, the passage forced without loss of 
time, and Serbelloni retired to the heights of San Fe- 
lice, which covered the main road leading from Alcira 
to Almanza, hoping to secure the defiles in front of the 
latter town before the enemy could arrive there. But 
Moncey was again too quick for him; Jeaving San Fe- 
lice to his left, he continued his march on another route, 
and by a strenuous exertion seized the gorge of the de- 
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files near Almanza late in the night of the 2d, and 
when the Spanish troops approached his position, he 
dispersed them at day-break on the 3d, and captured 
some of their guns. ‘The road being now open, Mon- 
cey entered Almanza, and then marched by Bonete, and 
Chinchilla to Albacete, where he got intelligence that 
Frere’s division, which he expected to find at San 
Clemente, was gone to Requeifia. 

To understand this movement of Frere, it must be 
known, that, when Dupont and Moncey marched a- 
gainst Andalusia and Valencia, two divisions were re- 
tained by Savary to scour the country near Madrid, and 
to connect the operations of the main bodies; but they 
were ill-managed. General Gobert, who, following 
Napoleon's orders, should have heen at Valladolid, re- 
inforeed Dupont ; and general Frere was sent to Reque- 
fa to reinforce Moncey, when he should have been at 
San Clemente, a central point, from whence he could 
have gained the road of Seville, that of Valencia and 
Cuenca, or that of Carthagena. Meanwhile the people 
of the Cuenca district having suddenly overpowered a 
detachment left there by Moncey, Savary ordered Frere 
to move from San Clemente to Requeiia, and sent Cau- 
laincourt from Taracon to quell the insurgents, which 
was effected with great slaughter on the 3d of July; 
and the town of Cuenca was pillaged. Hence when 
Frere, who quitted San Clemente the 26th, reached 
Requeiia, he found the country quiet, heard of Caulain- 
court’s success, and discovered that Moncey, having 
crossed the Xucar, was on the road to San Clemente. 
Then retracing his steps, he returned to the latter place 
with troops, sickly, wearied, and exhausted by these 
long useless marches in the heat of summer. 

Moncey now re-organized his forces, and was pre- 
paring artillery and other means for a second attempt 
against Valencia, when he was interrupted by Savary, 
who, alarmed at the advance of Cuesta and Blake, re- 
called Frere towards Madrid. The marshal, extremely 
offended that the duke of Rovigo, inflated with momen- 
tary power, should treat him with so little ceremony, 
then abandoned San Clemente, and returned by the way 
of Ocafia to the capital.* 

OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The result of marshal Moncey’s campaign was 
published by the Spaniards, as a great and decisive 
failure, and produced extravagant hopes of final suc- 
cess; a happy illusion, if the chiefs had not partaken 
of it, and pursued their wild course of mutual flattery 


| and exaggeration, without reflecting that in truth there 


was nothing very satisfactory in the prospect of affairs. 
Moncey’s operation was in the nature of a moveable 
column, the object of which was to prevent the junc- 
tion of the Valencian army with the Aragonese; the 
attempt upon the town of Valencia was, therefore, a 
simple experiment, which, successful, would have pro- 
duced great effects, failing, was of trifling consequence 
in a military point of view. Valencia was not the es- 
sential object of the expedition, and the fate of the 
general campaign depended upon the armies in Old 
Castile. 

2. It was consoling that a rich, and flourishing town, 
had not fallen into the power of the enemy ; but at the 
same time, a want of real nerve in the Spanish insur- 
rection was visible. ‘The kingdomsof Murcia and Va- 
lencia acted in concert, and contained two of the richest 
sea-port towns in the Peninsula; their united force 
amounted to thirty thousand organized troops, exclu- 
sive of the armed peasants in various districts, and the 
populace of Valencia were deeply committed by the 
massacre of the French residents. Here then, if in 
any place, a strenuous resistance was to be expected ; 
nevertheless, marshal Moncey, whose whole force was, 
at first, only eight thousand French, and never exceeded 
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ten thousand men, continued marching and fighting | 
without cessation for a month, forced two of the strong 
est mountain passes in the world, crossed several large | 
and difficultrivers, and carried the war into the streets of | 

Valencia. Disappointed of assistance from Catalonia, 
he yet extricated himself from a difficult situation, de- 
feated his opponents in five actions, killed and wound- 
ed a number of them, equal in amount to the whole of 
his own force, and made a circuit of above three hun- 
dred miles through a hostile and populous country, 
without having sustained any serious loss, without any | 
desertion from the Spanish battalions incorporated with | 
his own, and what was of more importance, having | 
those battalions much increased by desertions from the 

enemy. In short, the great object of the expedition | 
had been attained, the plan of relieving Zaragoza was 
entirely frustrate od, and the organization of an efficient | 
Spanish force retarded. But Moncey could hardly | 
have expected to succeed against the town of Valen- 
cia; for to use Napoleon’s words, ‘a city with eighty | 
thousand inhabitants, barricadoed streets, and artillery 
placed at the gates, cannot be TAKEN BY THE COLLAR. 

3. General Frere’s useless march to Re quetia was 
very hurtful to the French, and the duke of Rovigo 
was rated by the emperor for his want of judgment 
upon the occasion: ‘It was a folly, * the latter w rites, 
‘to dream of reinforeing Moncey, because, if that mar- | 
shal failed in taking the city by a sudden assault, it be- | 








came an affair of artillery, and twenty thousand mea, | 
more or less, would not enable him to succeed.’ —‘ Frere 
coui! do nothing at Valencia, but he could do a great 


deal at San Clemente; because from that post he could 
support either Madrid or general Dupont.’ 

4. Moncey was slightly blamed by the emperor for 
not halting within a day’s march of Valencia, in order 
to break the spirit of the people, and make them feel 
the weight of the war; but this opinion was probably 
formed upon an imperfect knowledge of the local de- | 
tails. The marshal’s line of operations from Cuenca | 
was infested by insurgent bands, his ammunition was | 
nearly exhausted, he could hear nothing of Chabran’s } 
division, the whole force of Murcia was collecting upon | 
his flank and rear, the country behind him was favora-| 
ble for his adversaries, and his army was eneumbered | 
by a number of wounded men; it was surely prudent, 
under such circumstances, to open his communication 
again with Madrid as quickly as possible. 

By some authors, the repulse at Valencia has been 
classed with the inglorious defeat of Dupont at Baylen, | 
but there was a wide difference between the events, the 
generals, and the results. Moncey, although an old 
man, was vigorous, active, and decided, and the check 
he received produced little effect. Dupont was irreso- | 
lute, slow, and incapable, if not worse, as I shall here- 
after show ; but before describing his campaign, I must 
narrate the operations of the Gallician army. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Sessieres—Blake’s and Cuesta’s armies 
ente—Generals disagree—Battle of Rio Seco | 


Second operations of 
unite at Beney 


—Bessieres’ endeavour to corrupt the Spanish generals fails | 5 


and falls 


—Bessieres marches to invade Gallicia, is recalled, 


back to Burgos—Observations. 


OPERATIONS OF BESSIERES AGAINST BLAKE AND CUESTA. 


Wuite Bessieres’ moveable columns, ranging over | 
the Asturian and’ Biscayan mountains, dispersed the | 
insurgent patriots of those provinces, Cuesta, undis- | 
mayed by his defeat at Cabezon, collected another ar- 
my.at Benevente, and prepared to advance again to- 
wards Burgos; and he was supported by the Gallici- 
an army, which Filanghieri had organized without dif- | 
ficulty, because the abundant supplies poured in from | 
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England were beginning to be felt, and patriotism is 
never more efficacious than when supported by large 
sums of money. Taranco’s soldiers joined to the gar- 
risons of Ferrol and Corufia, had been reinforced with 
new levies, to twenty-five thousand men, and being 
well equipped, and provided with a considerable train 
of artillery, were assembled at Manzanal, a sirong post 
in the mountains, twelve miles behind Astorga. 

The situation of that city offered great advantages to 
the Spaniards, for the old Moorish walls which sur- 
rounded it were complete, and susceptible of being 
strengthened, so as to require a regular siege; but a 
siege could not be undertaken by a small force, while 
the army of Gallicia was entrenched at Manzanal, and 
while Cuesta remained at Benevente; neither could 
| Bessieres, with any prudence, attack the Gallicians at 
Manzanal while Cuesta was at Benevente, and while 
Astorga contained a strong garrison. Filanghieri, who 
appears to have had some notion of its value, had eom- 
menced forming an entrenched camp in the mountains ; 
but being slain by his soldiers, Joachim Blake sue- 
ceeded to the command, and probably fearing a similar 
fate, if the army remained stationary, left one divis- 
ion at Manzanal, and with the remainder marehed to- 

rds Benevente to unite with Cuesta. 

Bessieres immediately collected his scattered col- 
umns at Palencia, and his plan, founded upon instruc- 
tions from Bayonne, was to make a rapid movement 
against Cuesta, in the hope of beating him, while Blake 
was still behind Leon; then wheeling to the right, to 
drive the Gallicians back to the mountains, te overrun 
the flat country with his numerous cavalry, to open a 
communication with Portugal, and after receiving cer- 
tain reinforcements, preparing for him, to subdue Gal- 
licia, or assist Junot, as might seem most fitting at the 


| time. * 


At this period the king was on his journey to Mad- 
rid, and the military system of Napoleon was brought 
to its first great crisis; for unless Bessieres was suc- 
cessful, there could be no sure footing for the French 
in the capital; and as Madrid was the base of Moncey’s 
and Dupont’s operations, the farther prosecution of their 
plans depended upon the result of the approaching 
struggle in the plains of Leon. Napoleon, foreseeing 
this crisis, had directed Savary to eccupy Segovia, to 
send general Gobert’s division to Valladolid, and to 
hold Vedel’s and Frere’s, the one in La Mancha, a few 


| marches from the capital, and the other at San Clemen- 


te, a central point connecting Moncey, Dupont, and 
But Savary, unable to estimate justly the 
relative importance of the different operations, sent Ve- 
del and Gobert into A: talusia, to reinforce Dupont, 
when he should rather have recalled the latter to the 


| northern side of the Sierra Morena; he caused Frere 


as we have seen, to quit San Clemente, and march by 
Requeiia against Valencia, at the moment when Mon- 
cey was retiring from that city through Mureia to San 
Clemente; thus he dispersed and harassed his reserves 
by long marches to the south without any definite ob- 
ject, when the essential interests were at stake in the 
north. Now, struck with fear at the approach of Cu- 


;esta and Blake, whose armies he had hitherto disre- 


garded, he precipitately recalled Frere, Vedel, Gobert, 
and even Dupont, to Madrid; too late to take part with 
Bessieres in the coming battle, but exactly timed to 
frustrate Moncey’s projects, and, as we shall hereafter 
find, to ensure the ruin of Dupont. In this manner, 
steering his vessel against every wind that blew, he 


| could not fail of storms. 


Greatly was Napoleon discontented with these er- 
rors ; he relied, and with reason, on the ability of Bes- 
sieres for a remedy, but to Savary he sent the follow- 
ing instructions, dated the 13th of July: 
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‘ The French affairs in Spain would be in an excellent | 
state if Gobert’s division had marched upon Valladolid, 
and Frere’s had occupied San Clemente, with a moveable 
column, three or four marches upon the route of general 
Dupont. Gobert having been directed upon Dupont, 
Frere being with Moncey, harassed and erfeebled by 
marches and countermarches, the position of the French 
army is become less advantageous. 

‘ Marshal Bessieres ts this. day at Medina del Rio Seco 
with fifteen thousand men, injutry, cavalry, and artille- 
ry; the 15th or 16th he will attack Benevente, open a 
communication with Portugal, drive the rebels into Galli- 
cia, and seize upon Leon. If his operations succeed thus, 
and in a brilliant manner, the position of the French army 
will again be as good as it was. 

‘Uf general Cuesta retires from Benevente without fight- 
ing, he will move by Zamora and Salamanca to gain 
Avila and Segovia, certain that then Bessieres cannol pur- 
sue him, as,in that case, he would be menaced by the army 
of Gallicta, whose advanced guard is at Leon. The gene- 
ral who commands at Madrid must then be able ta assemble 
six or seven thousand men and march upon Cuesta ; the 
citade / of iN grovla must h occupied by thr €é or ti ur hun- 
dred conva!escents, 
It was a great fault not to have ocewpie 
the major-general ordered it; of all the possible positions, 
Segovia is the most dangerous for the army; the capital 
of a province, an ul 
the army of ail its communications, and the enemy once 
posted in the citadel 
Three or four hundred convalescents, a good commandant, 
and a squad of artillery, will render the castle of | 
impregnable f r some time, and will insure to the army 
the important position of Ne gi wee a. 

; if general Cuesta throws himse if into Gallicia withor 
fichting or 


with some guns and stx weeks’ lriscuit. 
l this ciladel when 


‘tualed between two routes; it deprives 
, the French army cannot dislodge him. 


™ govla 


suffering a defeat, the posttion of the army 
ne betier ; of course it will be still better if he does 
so, after having suff red a defeat. 

‘If marshal Bessieres face: s Cues’ at Benevente withou 

attacking him, or if he is repulsed by him, his object will 
always be to cover Bur gos, and to hold the enemy in check 
as long as P restbhle s 
the three thousand troops of the line which accompany the 
king, but then there would be na room for hesitation. If 
Bessicres retires without a battle, he must be reinforced in- 
tantly with six thousand men. If he retreats afler a bat- 
tle wherein he has suffered great loss, it will be necessary 
to make great dispositions ; to recall Frere, Gobert, Cau- 
laincourl, and Vedel, by forced marches to Madrid ; to 
withdraw Dupont into the Sierra Morena, or even | 
him nearer to Madrid (keeping him always, however, seven 
or et ght marches off), then to crush Cuesta and all 
cian army, while Dupont will se 
to hold the army of Anda!usiain check. 

However, before Bessieres could collect his troops, 
Blake effected a junetion with Cuesta, at Benevente, 
and three plans were open to those generals. 

kL. To remove into the mountains, and take a position 
covering Gallicia. 

2. To maintain the head of the Gallician army in 
advance of Astorga, while ¢ /uesta, with his Castilians, 
pushing by forced marches through Salamanca and Avila, 
reached Segovia. 


« 


3. To advance farther into the plains, and try the fate 
of a battk 

This last was rash, seeing that Bessieres was well 
provided with horsemen, and that the Spaniards had 
scarcely any ; but Cuesta, assuming the chief command, 
adopted it. He left a division at Benevente to protect 
his stores, and advanced, much against Blake’s wishes, 
with twenty-five thousand regular infantry, a few hun- 
ered eavalry, and from-twenty to thirty pieces of artil- 
y, in the direction of Palencia. His march, as we 
e seen, dismayed Savary. To use Napoleon’s 

.5f}003, he who had been ‘ hitherto acting as if the | 


he could, perhaps, be reinforced with 





the G alli- 


rve asan advance d guard 
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army of Gallicia was not in existence,’ now acted ‘as if 
Bessieres was already beaten; but that marshal, firm and 
experienced, rather than risk an action of such impor- 
tance with insufficient means, withdrew even the gar- 
rison from the important post of St. Ander, and having 
quickly collected fifteen thousand men and thirty pieces 
of artillery at Palencia, moved forward on the 12th of 
July to the encounter. 

His line of battle consisted of two divisions of 
infantry, one of light cavalry, and twenty-four guns, 
his reserve was formed of four battalions and some horse 
grenadiers of the me rial guards, with six | ieces of 


artillery. On the 13th he halted at Ampudia and Torre 
de Mormojon, but advancing on os 14th in two columns, 
he drove in an advanced guard « » hundred and fifty 
ote cavalry, and arrived A ut nine o’elock in front 


Rio Seeo, whe re Cuesta’s army was drawn up like 


some heavy, domestic animal, awaiting the spring of an 
active wild beast.* 
BATTLE OF RIO SECO, 


The first line of the Spaniards with all the heavy 


runs were posted along the ede ofa step of | | 
hich had an abrupt fall towards the French. The 
aa line, composed of the best t ops, augment | 
but not strengthened by someeighteen thous 1 armed 
peasants, was displayed at a great distance behind the 
first, and the town of RioSeco was i rear of the c 
Bessieres was at first startled at their numbers, and 
doubted if he should attack ; but soon perceivi t} 


vice of Cuesta’ disy sition, he ordered general ] 


to make a feint, against the front, with the light caval- 
ry, while he himself, marching obliquely to u ioht, 
outstretched the left of the | ds, and ddenty 
thrust Merle’s and Mouton’s divisi: and the imperial 
guards, horse and foot, between the lines, and threw 
the first into confusion ; at that mome Lasalle charged 
furiously, the Spanish front went down at once, and 
fifteen hundred dead bodies strewed the fie!d.+ 

The vict« r’s ranks were di ordered, nd ( estan de 
a gallant eff rt to retrieve the day, for, supported by the 
fire of all his remaining artillery, he advanced with his 
second line upon the French, and his right wing fall- 
ing on boldly, took six guns; but his left |} k. 
and the flank of the right was tl exposed. Bessie- 
res, With great readiness, immediately charged his 
naked flank with Merle’s division and the } grena- 
diers, while the fourteenth provisionary ciment made 
head against the front; fieres short str rie ¢ ’ 
and the Span rds wer verborne, wert 
dispersed : meanwhile the first line rallied in t n 

Rio Seco, -but being a i time defeated by 
Mouton’s division, fled 7 \ 
licht cavalry and suffering verely in their fl t. 

Five orsix thousand Spaniard re killed and i. 
ed on the field, twelve hund | pr . el 
guns, and a creat store of am ined 
| is of the Fren { i y 
in all directions, chiefly « the t Be 
Blake and Cuest separated in wrath with each ot 3 
the former made for the mountains of Gallicia, and th: 


latter towards Leon, while the division left at Bene- 
vente dispersed. ‘The French who had lost fifty kill 


| 
and three hundred wounded, remained at Rio Seco all 





the 15th, and the 16th advanced to Benevente, where they 
found many thousand English muskets and vast quan- 
tities of ammunition, clothing and provisions. The 
communication with Portugal was now open, and Bes- 
sieres at first resolved to give his hand to Junot, but 
hearing that the fugitives were likely to rally on the 
side of Leon, he pursued them by the road of Villa- 
fere. On his march, learning that Cuesta was gone to 
Mayorga, he turned aside to that place, and on the 22d 


* $. Journal of Bessieres’ Operations. + Ibid, 
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captured there another great collection of stores; for veck given fo dupont,’ he says, * would have a slight - 
the Spanish general with the usual im; idence of | feel, but a yund received by Bessteres would give a 
nation, had « b i | his 1 Lric in the oj ¢ jew to wi army. iol antnhabifanl ¢ 
} , a? . 
tow! of tt fla ( Vv. M4, 7 ; fai a f ‘ d rat do $7 ff i t 
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remained t ( til t it which ie 8 w Un; ? , then, tAat in .agereal event 
received the suon pa i - youl ifully 2 y ‘wenly ¢ $ ¢ inst 
P 1 to « yt v »G Meanw / > When he ! | of the victery, he exclaim- 
junta of Cas 1] 1, v power had hit » ed, that it was the batt'e of Al 2a, and that Bes- 
becn i { : to Puente- 3 hod red Spain. it [ ect is | 
; : 
authority, i urrel. between very promising; the king had ived in Madrid, 








lake I B ca- i e French guards, and all fe i tl le of 
sion to tal \ 1 1 I \ : 4 ( ° Hie Leon | Lng llayed, 1 Tai of A i ! lee 
‘ t 3 | | t I 1 of d itful issue; for Zaragoza, hard | | 
tate of be 1 1 viceroyalty of by Verdier, v pon the pr of dest ion, in de- 
Mex é ; I ry 1 | spi f the col f the he ved.* Nor did 
} I | isten to |} ay cf A 1 appe in? on a hard 
| P te ( Ist to task, seel that Moncey w 1 at San Clemente, 
| kj ( . ‘ hy ty led 1 fy t point t! ned \ la, he losing 
t 1 3 ) i | with, the | of ig Dupont, w *s and 
ay \ | y of Iti » Caul *s troops were cis} y operation. 
W ' ri ( le j . In Lite I l ny } d the cent : t] 
D, tals Mav \ s vere dis] {! upon a variety of points or 
- i i ' 

he t k i ( 1 ‘ ‘ Ww ut i y oO! iw th « en 
, they were in force only upon th e of Andalu- 
F ’ { t cou t Ss of t ch em or 


» é rt y 
t I ‘ [ th | . ! Tie 
cult t ! . ( I e 1 
. ‘ ] \ } t ( ' n 
to \ } had t \ ) 
‘ ' i : 
a I 
‘ f.4 * | j | , 
I f three I i uJ E 
tow : t w } , ‘ 
dou nt Ont and, ¢ ta havi 
f | | 1 off } Ly ¢ l 
‘ ‘ ! 14 
( ‘ ( felk 
‘ Ww ( ‘ , \ ! 
} t } ad ve 
I t ev y I it t the quarts wi hohe 
aid t k i a Cc ot ( t of 








five ti v, le t th I- cuiastiliaan 
| ‘e ogunts : i 

oe 1 ; oe cee } ow _— 

could n yroache \ himself is fi ‘Ty TED 1 

1 net wa CHAPTER VIII. 
beaten. N r was the time well chosen for his ad- 
vanee, Elad ew i y day the por { St I t mar s lusia, forces the bridge of Alco- 
Ander w awe % cked by eicht E ' ] kes Cor Alart t Sevill Castanos arrives, f us 
frig ; h trooy di f ’ D eee) A Ja ks the town 

Vet st Despenas Perros es 
, P i ‘ t «1 _ I \ €s t Cruar yUIY 1e- 
Ww ' l c¢ es, but ( ert ( ls Ve ! Dar- 
¥ hed i f to ¢ er k 
R j ai ‘ 
‘ () B } ( : 1 f a s ' 

t \ Gallicia, 
st WN ft ‘ nd have 1 th, 
up ft \ it OPERATIONS IN ANDALUSIA. 

) r ‘ t 1 : = , ’ ‘ , . 
mal \ ed, at J Du NT was ¢ ed t y et wwainst Cadiz with 
ner ' : ! . os. : s 
ae ee - " \ ee i force comy 1 of the Sy ; viss r nts of 
tr Sint I I i t t ' : > . ; 7 

| : ! ‘ i | I | <and | ine—Barbor division of Fi l - 
ol I DD n. ‘ ’ aif } ‘ 

} 1 - fantry; Fr ’s division of cavalry—a 1 ne b l- 

3. TI ivity and se rshal | ion of the i rial guerds, and h 1 pieces of ar- 
overt i ‘ of & | t uv of ’ . ‘ ' 

t ’ y OF | tillery.+ Three th nd infantry fred cavalry, 

Rio seco ot nit 1 t be é Ss j «< j 

: : A ’ ’ and ten guns, were to n | t . from the 
we ive 1 { l t I f ¢ re ‘ 

te cosageoote that q my of Portugal; three ot! 
sh { i ch to ( } 

7 y a : 7/in A lusia, and it was expes 

it W ve 1 en ¢ ° ) a 

\ n : S = at Shen Siow os ! 
ney to M I, to hal .-y it } dist it 4 ; - : 

: PS : 7 on In the latter end of May | 
divisions of the army wer ed to the nital. and a s 

l it y V { ca , an entered the Sierra Woren by 





a powerful effort made to crush the victorious enemy. Per 


Napoleon’s observat are full of str r exnpre 





of discontent at the imprudence of his lieutenant.—*.4| * Napoleon’s Notes. +Journal of D t’s Operations, MS. 


Vad. Tends : 
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duiar, where he arrived the 2d of June. There he was 
informed that a supreme junta of government was es- 
tablished at Seville, that minor juntas ruled in Granada, 
Jaen, and Cordoba; that war was forma 


against the French, that the whole of Ar 








> i WW 
in a} | the Swiss regiments ranged under the 
Spanish banners: lastly, that general Avril, command- 
ing the et iment exp cted from P rtugal, had halted 
in T'av ; | was preparing to return to Lisbon. 
Alarmed by this intelligence, Dupont wrote to Murat 
and S y to demand reinforcements, and in the mean 
time cl 1 up the rear of his columns, and established 
an | nital ji An ir. The 6th he crossed the Gua- 
dal ; l ntinued his march towards Cordoba, 
fi t ft bank of the river. But two leagu 
i! ‘ ‘ road recre ed the Guadal- 
quit ya r bridge, at the farthest end I 
whi village of Alcolea; ! when th 
Fre | i tl it daybreak he 7 
} iby the S ish lk - 
v .u } } f fie } he he lo the } r¢ ‘ 
twi b } the right ban! iv pre- 
P 1 to dis; the | wre, with a foree con l of 
tt t sand regul ipported by ten thousand \ 
levi | r| < Bi sides these t ps 5 
reserv in a camp close to ( ba, and ac 











D bserved this disposition, pl thie 
c Iry, t : cim , and t! ine battalios 
in f r to the hills 1 with the d n of 
Bar! it vl of the brid he } = 
l he ki a feeble r ta W ( } 
ac! ! d their whole line imm itely ed 
to pat < loba The multitude on the hills 
ar bat . but ( beaten b k by 
the « yw loss, 1 the French general, then 
le r the ine battalion at Alcolea, to secure tl 
bri 1 with the rest of his forces to « lete 
the At his ap) ch the Spaniards took - 
fug 1 vn, and opened of musketry i 
th \ Ils, 1 1 th French, bursting the G 
with t ieces, broke in, 1 after ort i 
confused Echevaria’s men fled along t Sevill 
r i DY e cavalry As the inhabit ts t nN 
i i ecel 1 the I ( i l t 
any 5 I rsi the first dis rde itt 1 t 
the v pp 1, tl wn tect- 
ed f 1 pl i Duy t, fixing | qual s there, 
£ far Ecija wit t fir ling an en my. 

In § le th Vs f this disaster, and the ! 
of fug s ruck h a terror, that th 
we y pre 1 f g to Cadiz by thei 
dread of t I e, t y even ent I 1 t ts 
ol yr Spain r er, and flying to & th 
Amer! in| I i few days bef had been 
det yt -ceneral of th ies, and was at thi 
time “i 1 en d ti ps of the | 
fr . Roque, repaired to Seville the 9th, and af 

- t ta. proceeded to tal! hy 

‘ i 1 
‘ f Kehe ia’s forees; the great part of 
t - € bled at Carm i, DUL INS 1 cone 
fusion, » moody, that Castaiios returned iminedi- 
ately. Having persuaded the president Saavedra to 
accom} 1. he fixed his hi ad-qu irters at Utrera, 
where he gathered two or three thousand regulars from 


the nea toa ison . directed all the new levi Ss to re- 


pair to him, and hastened the march of his own men 
from San Roque.t He also pressed general Spencer to 
disembark, and take up a position with the British for- 


ces at Xeres; but that officer, for reasons hereafter to 
be mentioned, sailed to Ayamonte,—a circumstance 


* Nellert + Sir Hew Dalrymple’s Papers 
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1, and a retreat W 
laid to surround 
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; sent to oc py 
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ts d spate 
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re again | epted 
resolved t ¢ 
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me of his victory at 
ffensive campaign, and all t 
of 1 French rep tation In 

bac! » At luja , because Sa 





r save what Moncey, 


rive by the circuit 


re 





del vy, come to 
in C rd - 
rers nd difficul- 


fi y days « |- 


or eight thousand 


CW le vies 5 and 


rity, to org Lt 
I lity nh n 1 
( nin r-in- 
3 iV, d 
to I their u- 


t} ratification 
vastanios should 


yulace, and med- 
if he But is 
le fidene 
( temy le 1; 
1 Ge ind 
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, detach- 
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ba imm di ilk iV. 


rd’s imp itlence. 


i he lost the im- 
y—the lead in an 


ing mor il force 
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retreat was commenced the 17th of June, and th i 
were followed as far as Carpio by the advanced guard 
of the Anda usians, under or ral Cx ig v.* 

Along 1 


‘ar, where he arrived the evening of the 


line of march, and in 





found terrible preofs of Spanish ferocity ; his strag- 
lers | 1 heen ass ted, his | pital taken ; 
ck, the medi endat e riers, the staf 
officers, in f I] had they fortune to be weak- 
er than the were | 1, with cireum- 
stal of ex iordinary | 1 pwards of f I 
hund ed I n | d pre hed ise} bl It ne 
sine the fi tof Ak ‘ | 1 of colonel Rene 
V He { i mission to Por- 
t l, | I | tof } t d 
\ ' ( tne oral a | e, 
\ engaged in no op- 
t Dut He 1 as a Fren n, 
he v Iz muti en being placed, liv- 
ing, | ( vo plant ved \ 
At A the Fren cted provisions, 
and prepare lt I | he should be 
reinf 1; yet wishing t t city of Jaen, 


he ( ( I with 
ot t d ( V. ish that { 
TT al int ed bD t} { ity f their ene- 
miles, nfliete 1 ( I ( i { tati a ( ( 
itl re { ( ( e] l i in wa ° 
nd fer | ‘ of clemency is 
to all it ly t 1 offi- 
c Want of I t son \ 1 such great 
é M ‘ Ar i ained et 
‘ Duy knew t or 1 \ lL w di- 
vision of 1 try, | vy for tl 
army, W ing rh La M , t captain 
Baste w econd det clear the pass of 
1 pe i P ° w! ch W now ied by l - 
‘ 1 from Gre da 1 e number of 
1 { sand his | “ f i dible strength, 
! 1 artillery, and \ partially en- 
tre . er the nd ( 1 of the 
li ce i to ‘ d bef B t could 
ry Ve 1 | { rav to ¢ I , where 
he lef , and t led to Baylen, a 
small 1 \ miles f Andujar. But other 
i ean from Gr , to Jaen, d would 





| \ } tal 1 4 

vi ‘ c with hter ; t the French who 
lost two | ed n reti d th to Bayler 
without the provisions, to obtain which had been on 
o} { the exp ion 

tand ecesses 1 Vedel, 
s | 1, | t reinf n ts for 
B S 1 t ( Iry, D | "s f 3 In- 
cre ed 1] | t A | ( vered tl i 
road from Seville to Carolina; but ¢ t miles lowe 
down the ri ( ld be t :y the bri f 
Marmolexo; sixteen mil hicher 1 by the ! 





| V ees 5 tl 
reg { | ( v ( increasit in 
’ 

the poy was tively h ie, 

nd 1 | we d ning der 

| I nad | ¢ ec] , 4 : } } 

we i $ d the wh d ed.t It 
s N 
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a veteran is 


ears ) 


itions that the worth of 
the ardour of youth often apy 
indifference of the old soldier, but when 
is between the malice of fortune and fortitude, 
n endurance and accumulating hards! ips, 
truly formidable, when the young 


S$ 
elf t » de spalr. 


found ; in battle 
} oO} 
the strife 
between hum 
the veteran becomes 
1 - » ' . } 
ldier resions hin 
After the actions Jaen, Vedel p 
Bellair’s brigade at the ferry of 


ond the river, 


sted wet neral I 
Mengibar, with a 
on the 13th this post was 











driven across the Gri lalquivir, and on the 15th, Go- 
t, who should have been at Rio Seco with Bessieres, 
ived at Baylen with a division of infantry and some 
cuirassiers. Vedel then advanced to Mengibar, and it 
was full time, seeing that the whole Spanish army was 
n the opposite bank of the river.* For when Dupont’s 


retreat from Cordoba had frustrated the plan of the 


of ds to surround him, Castafios would have re- 

I d to his ¢ ap! ct ot rous defensive system, 

t the junta, although at fir ey acquiesced, were 

unsettled in their policy, and getting intelligence of 
; : 


attack Du- 





e the reir f nts could arrive.t 
I . sh wer il had twenty thor 
| ry, two 1 ind eat VY; ia’ 
t i V i bodies of ned pe 
‘ manded by offices f the ’ ded 1 
1 e ! ibe va 1 from day but the 
multitude that advanced towards 1 Gua 
could not have been less than fifty thousa: 
hence the intelligence that Vedel had a il] 
not much allay the general fierceness. Castajios, 
ywever, was less sancuine than the rest, and learning 
t Spencer had again returned to Cadiz with his di- 
I , he once more requested him to land and advance 
» Xeres, to afford a point of retreat in the event of a 
d ter, the English general consented to disem- 


ed to advance farther than Port St. Mary.¢ 





Poreu 


as, and the 





R o’s divisi ould ¢1 Guad |" 
ferry of Mengibar, 1 gain Baylen;|| that 
hould « s at Villa Nueva, and I I 

t t Castafios, wi the other two divisions, adva 

to the heights of Argonilla, sl | attack Andujar in 
front, while Ri r and Coupigny should descend 
f 1 Baylen and ck it in the rear: some detach- 
ments of light troops under colonel Cruz were also or- 
( d to pass the Guadalquivir by Marmolexo, and 





orena to Es- 


three or four 
ut . ! 
Mengibar, : 
1 ) 
( the ¢ ‘ 
\ ' | 
division, t k t 
1 
{ ( \ i 
‘ 
i \ i ¢ 
’ 

. 4 l r tro 
7 — 
I h pieq 
Liot Bellair, | 


Dupont s 


ies he se 





wit} ' 
ih enen 


brid f Marmclexo, occupied an old tower on the 
bridge of Andujar, at ched cav partie watch 
the fords al e and below.tl ° i 15th Casta- 

OS Cal led e | of Andujar, whi ( l 
Cruz, with four thousand men, cressed the ri ar 
Marmolex The 16th he attacked, d Cr up- 
on the Fre *h rear, but was chased 1 the hills by a 


about two o’clock Vede!l, who had 


respondence. MSS. 


{ Dupont’s Journal. 


t Ibid. 
Foy. 
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] hic] ¢ a 
ived, Which put an end t ti . 
, Redi passed the Guadalquivir 
irove Ligier Bellair before him, G 
wwed the action, but { mortally 
1 Dufour sueceed him. The 
| to Bayle: Red (r Me ibar, 
g the Spaniards did not h tl 
dited a rm r that they wv i 
n t ! e retreat d to ¢ I 
ri on the evening oft 16th, 
1 } ] a | | ! t 
1 be | ced, b YeUuel , 
ructions So vi f il ey lli- 
‘a ry 3 
for 1 17th, w I on Redit 
vy, ! nained t t Mengi- 
ced by Coupigny, seize! Paylen 
rowing out ( en t on the 
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Reding and ¢ JR 
Ve nd the eS f I 
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and 


bert’s division, had joined before the capitulation, 


as eighteen thousand men laid down their arm 

le Ne Dupont must have lost by we unds. dest rti 
deaths in hospital or the field, above five thousan 
2, The order which directed 


was despatched from Bayonne | 





tion broke out ; it was th 





r t 
should have persevered in his march, when he found 
Ynirs in such a dif tate, from that « iplated 
bey N ipoleon at tne tne ! Instr t i { Is expe- 
diti vere framed, If the emperor ¢ 1 it ne- 
5 : to reinforce the diviste , Whie irched under 
Dupe nt’s own command, with a detachment from t! 
my in Portugal, before the insurrection broke out, it 
“ ’ evident that he never could have intend d, that 
1 tc eT | | bhi i wt } tter of tits ore 
( W n Y t and 1 | ted $ Ww op- 
posed to him, that the de h t from P ] 
; unable to « ta jt The m ( 1o- 
ba was therefore an error, Lit w 1 t ! 
cause Dupont confesses tn his memoir, } advanced 
under the conviction that his for \ ; » weak to ob- 
tain success, and, conse jner tly, havi object, hi 
op nsc¢ 1 ly | 1 t i I f 
3. At Cordoba, Duy t re 1} tat t 
forten days. ‘Ti was the ond er f ries 
VV h led | ! ! | er | { ved 
p his vict tacked S t} t ii i 
of conster ll ’ he } I 1 \ 
while | nh! it »SsO W c of ! r 
compelled to it. If dt t | 
e city would i it \ ve f bef him 
time would have b gained tor th ival of t 
i 1 third divi i his « It ! ob- 
jected, that ten thor t penetrate 
far into a hostile « try t at A ea, Dupor 
l ith Ing dd 1 f \ n withou 
inv | to } lf: f nh al s n, he had 
iothing to fear 1 the very f f | } pushed 
5 ll foree betw { itudes that he defeated 
vy e 7th, prove bil | l l l. ‘Th I d 
from loba,’ he \ | rn ir, * because 1 
ta wl tory « | use, Is ag t 
| cist -? ! | f when 
it i ‘ t sa ld 
; ved A ' 1 
inl Lor t i s I} ( v how 
ever, red ib ty | 


’ 
t m A i ve | to 
} ‘ j ‘ e i },,) ent 
} 
t 1, their f nts W ; l, 
n t ' 6 { ¢ } 2 








ing Ja Lin! , to Bayle: r S 
From Anduj lv] t ( lal 
( + runs to the ferry of Meneibar, the 
b f t | { V ch Bay i | tal 

t pex. ‘I ( nee of | r town from the 
ferry | bout six m f 1 the ferry to Andujar is 
about eight df the lat Baylen t dis- 


len, the town of ¢ lina. situated in the gorge of 
Sierra Mor was the point of communication with 
La Mancha, and the ! 


line of retreat for the 


The 


the pivot of operations. 


Ins. 


* Dupont’s Journal of Operati 
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finally Dupont says he 


the event of a defi at $ hence Baylen, not At adujar, W iS | 
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rior in number to that under Castafios, yet Dupont 

spread his divisions upon several points, and the natu- 
followed. The Spaniards, although the 


, : 
rai results 


most unwieldy body, took the lead and became the as- 


sailants; the French divisions were worn out by use- 
less marches; the orders of their chief were mista- 


ken or disobeyed; one position being forced, another 
was of sity nfusion ensued; and 


surrendered with etch! 


ab indoned, Cc 


en thou- 








sand men, because his fighting foree was reduced to 
two th ind :* such an avowal saves the honour of 
his soldiers, but destroys his own reputation as a gen- 
eral. ‘The first question to ask is, what be of the 
remainder? Why had he so few when ten thousand of 
his army never fired a shot? It must be confessed that 
Dupont, unless a worse explanation can be given of 
his « luct, was incapable to the last degree. But 
thi explanation has been given. His own offi- 

‘ well as the Spaniards, assert that his baggage 


C1) +44 eel a 
was f 1 with plunder, and 


that he surrendered to 
ins, either of which promised 
;, under the circumstances 
+h army was placed on the 14th. 


Ist. "lo abandon Andujar, send all the ineumbrances 


chanee of suces 





into La Ma i, secure the passes, unite the fighting 
men at ¢ nd fallin ¢ mass up the first 
corps of S| rds that advanced: the result of such 

tack ¢ ld hardly have been doubtful, but if, con- 
trai probability, the Spaniards had been sue- 

{ t ret tw open and safe. 2dly. To se- 
ce Carolina by a detachment, and placing small bo- 
é i ! ti t Andujar and the ferry of Mengi- 
I unite the army on the 15th at Baylen, and in 


t « tral position await the enemy. ; If the two 


ish army had presented themselves 


Si pe n both roads, the pi sition was strong 
f tt d the retreat open; if one approached be- 
i t r, each might have been encountered and 


than 
rainst 


Dupont had a foree mor 
bject, and fortune was not 


>the direction in which Red- 


ine 1 hed was good, but it should have been followed 
by t whole army. heiehts of Argonilla would 
have ( 1 the march of Castafos, and a few troops 
with ne heavy cuas leftin front of the bridge of 
And vi Lh suffced to occupy Dupont’s atten- 
{ If the latt eral had attacked Casta upon 
the m r of when Vedel’s division arrived 





thousand men t! 
overthrown t! 


s united by 


1 ea nave two Span- 
ISh GIy ns in ft t of Andujar; and Reding, if he 
had lost hour i treating to Jaen, might have been 
{ r flank } he victor ons. and in f t | 
ninth K DY the victorious tr ps, and int t oy 
Ciobert, and so destroyed. Instead of availing himself 
of this opening, the French general sent Vedel back 
to Baylen, followed himself two days after, a ing 
f red by Reding, vainly hoped that the divisions, 
wi with so much pains he had dispersed, would 
reunite to relieve him from his desperate situati 
7. In the action Dupont clung tenaciously to the 
ble system of dividing his t ps. when his only 


i 
was to force Reding before Castafios 
n the Tiedras; it was a wretch 


( ine ft safety 
arriy Uy 


Inis- 


pplication of rules, to have a reserve watching that 

torrent, and to fight a formal battle with a t and 
1 line, and half a dozen puny columns of attack. 

An « etic officer would have formed his troops in a 
dense 1 s, and broken at once through the opposing 


weakest point; there are few armies so 
wood, that issault would not passage 


through them}; seven thousand infantry with cavalry 


such an open a 





* Dupont’s Journal, MSS. 
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rf 


and artillery is a powerful column of attack, and th 
Spanish line could not have withstood it for a moment. 
The battle should have bee of half an hour; Du- 
pont, by his ridiculous evolutions, made it one of ten 
hours, and yet so badly did the patriots fight, that in 
all that time not a si! ale prisoner or gun fell into their 
id the fact of Reding’s entering at < 
tion, proves his fears, for the fin 
Dupont, who, f 


h one 


hands, ar g 
‘ 
convel l 
— | . } 
truly astonishing that 


must have 











been well acquainted with Napol i] 
ran < impaigns, should hay caught so little of the 
spirit of his m er. And then tl c pitulati 1 of 
Vedel, after his retreat w t ly effected ! Vedel, 
who might have given battle and disputed the victory 
by himself without any great imp idence! Joseph 
called Dupont’s capitul tl . § lef . 

8. C Line s, althoug! active In prey tion, dise 
ered but littlé talent in the field; his movements were 
slow, uncertain, aud ¢ ly fal The attempt to 
turn the French positi A r byd ling f 
thousand men ac! t ill conceived and 
badly supported ; it was of that class of nbinati 
to which the parate m h of Red S ¢ be 
longed. To the latter general the cl r of 1 
victory due; yet, if Vedel had return from ¢ - 
lina upon the 19th with 11 pidity which the ocea- 
sion require 1, Reding woulk er p ted taking | 
at Baylen; it was undoubtedly a daring step; but i 
stead of remaining at that place, he should have de- 
scended instantly upon the rear of Dupont, leaving a 
corps of observation to delay the march of Vedel 
Time not being taken into his calculation, Reding acted 





like a bol 1, but rash and unskilful offies r. I tune, 
however, favoured his temerity, and with her assistance 
war is but e!} y- 

Intelligene re capitulation of Baylen 
cretly spre am 1e Spaniards in Madrid as early 
as the 23d or 24th July; but the French, although 


alarmed by rum f some great disaster, 





we 


ias p 





ble to acquire any distinct information, til the king 
sent two divisions i La Mancha to open the commu- 
nication; these troops having reach d Madrilejos, on 

hundred and twenty miles from Baylen, met Villou- 


treys with his Spanish « rt collecti ner 


g pris 


apparently intending to proceed in his disgraceful tas] 
to the very gates of Madrid ;* the extent of the disas- 
ter thus became k vn, | the divisions retraced their 
steps. Joseph then called a council of war, and it was 


i] tl French forces, place a small 


prop Se 
garrison in t! ),and fali upon the Spanish armies 
1 towards the ec 


in suc sion as they advanced ipital. 
was pr valent amongst th 


But a dislike to the w 


higher ranks of the French army, the injustice of i 
was too glaring; hence the reasons for a retreat which 
might perchance induce Napoleon to desist, being lis- 
tened to with more complacency than this proj il, it 
was resolved to abandon Madrid and retire behind the 


yn the 


Ebro. 1e tor mm 
The king marehed by tI S 


1 he Somosierra, and Bessieres, 
posted at Mayorga, covered the movement until the 
court reached Burgos, and then fell back himself; ina 
short time 1! ‘rench were all behind the Ebro, the 


siege of Zaragoza was raised, and the triumphant cry 
of the Sp irds W heard throughout Europe. 

This} at was undoubtedly hasty and ill considered; 
whether as a military or polit cal measure it was unwise. 
Bessieres, with seventeen thousand victorious troops 


PS, 
and forty pieces of artillery, paralyzed the northern pro- 
vinces; the Spanish army of Andalusia was too distant 
from that of Valencia to concert a combined m 
and if they had formed a junction, their united force could 
not have excs eded forty thousand fiehting men, ill pre- 
vided, and commanded by jealous independent chiefs. 


vement, 


* Foy’s History. 
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{ Boux I. 


Now th 


nuch, cou 


five the i cay \ lL etohty pieces of irtillery ; thi 
battle of Rio S« ows What ha y could hav 
effect d, nd ey V e ol prudence na i h I 
called for son ing a n to wipe off the igt iny 
of Bay) 

Let it be cor d that Joseph d not have main- 
tal thi seli in M | Nn ine t thy Dre was then 





3a tre, and cece Vi mm sierra, Segovia, 
Vall id, Pal cia, Br nad soria on the circ - 
fore t ordina ! would hay rried tl 
ki f ul \ irt of his posit nd t 
nor ( i] i have been epa | from 
the souther i he I lt not I e! { 1 
mar ti (; { S S ¢ i not | ve - 
m int Ni id | the siege of Zara I 
ml t hav t col . ( {rt } Ar dia to 
4 zat | f rthan from Vale la, 
f M id Sorta iti ly thre s 
vw | | ve su ured \ r if the 
\ | A i for Cas- 
t rit Now 
by taki up the I oN | 3 plan of 
narati t! each to ft vn 
‘ tons | y resi d 
the th { of oppo- 
y 7 ' ? 
ret I bray i l t id 
lt ‘ ha y was | d 
t Cl 
In 1 nner Napoleon’ t effort against Spain 
was I ! Yi | in calcul ail er the 
difficul the 4 vel t ; for al 
th 1 Be " only ot | wl perfectly 
ceede perati the plan of rw 
S 1 ¢ 1, that 1 red the ction ofa 
whol rmy ike t all Kiven w kine, by 


pt ition ol I’ren ‘ Ui mili \ 
hold of t rw I the Sy 

lards we to fol pt \ But there 
was anothe eat i for Joseph, ye 


the tat i ( . y 
rected ps before Zaragoza, and th ‘ ‘ 
upon t nie i with France, to have f i 
round | ina, whi l with Le _ 
made, not retre t arch with forty tl 
men into Port ral Hew have I tt 
| d i { Vimt ind the | rlish would 
have been overwhel lemonstrati inst Seville 
or Cadiz w { tl | fliced to keep the Spanish 
rmies from herin the Ebro d thr nth 
la N 1 W iat river \ t lred 
thou id om ' 
Th i eflect of t f Bay W surpri- 
rs it of i eve which, insignifi- 
in them 3, ar ~ { a noes in the 
Tairs of s. The def of Rio Sec the prep - 


t f Mor ytoras ad att ie 
miserabl« | of Zar 7 tI despol ing View ken 
of atlal vy the able ! n of Spain, ind, al ll, the 
diserust { teisor excited among the pa by the 
excesses of the populace, weighed heavy on the Spanish 
cause oO victor re, and ] ly the moral as 
well as the phy ical foree of Spain we ld have been 
crushed; but the battle of Bayle 1, Opel as it werea 
new « r for the Spanish fire, all their pride, and vanity, 
und a ice burst forth, the glory of past ages seemed 
to be renewed, every man conceived himself a second 


| Cid, and perceived in the surrender of Dupont, not the 
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of | thé in a long voyage, we shall not give them the trouble 
nds the | of fi ighting the French, but will be pleased at having 
English,’ was a common Vp yhrase among them when con- | thi 1 Spectators of our victories.’ This absurd confi- 
versing With the officers of Sir John Moore’s army ; ‘ we | | dence might have led to great things if it had been sup- 
thank the m for their good-will, and we shall escort them | port d by wisdom, a tivity, or valour; but it was ‘a 


; the journey will be pleasanter | voice, and nothing more. 


deliverance of Spain, _ the immediate conquest 


France. ‘* Weare much. obliged to our good frie 


through France to Calais 


BO 


OK II. 


CHAPTER I. 





The Asturian deputies received with ¢ 81 1 in England 
Ministers precipitat ] rudent e of { 
marches to Al unt ra, f by the Spa sn ¢ t ent, en- 
ters | tugal, ar es at Abrante ashe 1 to Lisbor 
P e regent ¢ rates to t | zis rele 1 t 
transact } Dange ' sit the lrench } I tu 
puese ¢ neil rec Spanish ¢ t ent ell recely 

General Taranco dies at Oport Ss sut eded y the 
Fren h general Quesn Solano's troops retire » Ba s 
Junot takes possess! } the Ale tejo an the Algarve ex- 
acts aforced loan; ke of Abra: suppresses 
the council! of reg f ls the flower of the I tuguese 
army to France cle s a ransom from Portu- 
gal—People una ry it—Police of Lish Junot’s mili 
tary position; his t itical posit People dis 
contented rrophetic ¢ se anist ihe capt e ol 
R ssily s squadron K i } l es 1 ) ikes 


ard the Alarm 


refuge 


t, for 
1, cave himan 
Exciting at onee terr 


3s tha 


Tu ul 


tended the 


interrupted snecs so mal 


P Neal. 


iv yea;©rs, < 


arms of roral influc 


doubling his actual force. » ad- 
miration, and hatred, he absorbed the whole attenti 

of an astonished world, and, openly or secretly, all men 
icknowledged the power of his genius; the ec inent 


1 before him, andin Eng! 


ind an increasing numl 
his pers 


bow 
ind charac- 


and virulent libels on 


of absurd 


ter, indicated the growth of secret fear. his 
proces dings against the Peninsula were viewed, at first, 
with anxiety, rather than with the hope of arresting their 
progress; yet when the full extent of the injustice be- 
came manttfest, the public mi i was vehementlv excited; 


ntiment of some mere b 


a sé 
to take place in the affairs of the world, prevailed among 
ll ¢] es of society ; and when the Spanish people rose 
against the man that all feared, the admiration which 
energy and courage exact, even from the base and timid, 
became enthusiastic in a nation conscious of the sam 
Virtues, 
No factious feelings interfered to check this enthusi- 


asm. ‘The party in power, anxious to pursue a warlike 
system, necessary to their own political existence, saw 
with joy that the stamp of justice and high feeling 


The 


impote nce 


for the first time, be affixe 
party out of power having always derided the 
of ancient dynasties, and asserted that regular ar- 
mies insufficient means of defence, could 
not consistently refuse their approbation to a struggle 
originating with, and carried on entirely by the Spanish 
multitude. The people at large exulted th 
ority of plebeian virtue and patriotism was acknowl- 
edged, 

The 


would, | to their p 


thy 
th 


alone were 


; 
ri- 


it the supe 


arrival of the Asturian deputies was, therefore, 


| were fore all: d, their suggestions were attended t 


junta, the government dealt, with unsparii 


their wishes 
» with 
d with; 


universally hailed as an auspicious event; 


eagerness, their demands were readily compli 


nay, the riche gs of England were so pre fuse ly t lered 
to them by the ministers, that it can scarce ly be dor ubted, 
the after arrogance and extravagance of the * Spaniards, 
irose from the manner in which their first applications 


vere met. There is a way of conferring a favour that 
appears like accepting one, and this secret being dis- 
covered by the English cabinet, the Spaniards soon de- 


ght, 


what they 


das ari had at first solicited as a 
In politic sitisa _ vous fanlt to be 


mande 


boon. Oo gene- 


rous; gratitu ide, in state affa ; unknown, and as the 
ap pearance of disinterested kind ss never d Ss, it 
14 


should never be assumed. 
The capture of the Spanish a s had pli iced Great 
Britai 


t 
in and Spain in a state of hostility without a 
larat 

ft 


adec- 
f war; the invasion = Napoleon produced a 
between without a 
stilities was 
been sent 
r pre cipi- 


Ly a! 
n of 
not proclaimed until long 
to the junt The 


countries 
ih ¢ f h 


after succours had 


those 


li ince 
! selarati 22 ¢ for tha ec +1 
declaratl peace ; for the cessati 


1S. ministers seemed, by 


tate measures, to be more afraid of losing the assis- 
tance of the Spaniards, than prepared to take the ad 

a contest which could only oe rted by the power 
and riches of Great Britain. Instead of adopting a sim- 
ple and decisive policy towards Spain; instead of send- 
ing a statesman of high rank and acknowl lged capa- 
city to sustain the insurrection, and to establish the 
influence of England by a judicious application of money 
ind other supplies; the ministers employed a number 
of obscure men in vari us P se’: of the Peninsula, who, 
without any experience yublie affairs, were empow- 
ered to distribute wisoeus of all kinds at their own 
discretion. Instead of sifting carefully the infurmation 


ished 


Iti 


obtained from such agents, and consulting distin: 





military and val officers in the arrangement of some 
ce mprehe nsive plan of operations, which, being well 
understood by those who were to execute it, might be 
supported vigor usly, the ministers formed crude pro- 
jects, parcelled out their forces in small expe ns 
without any definite object, altered their plans with 
every idle report, and changed their commande as 


lightly as their plans. 

Entering into formal relations with every knot of 
Spanish politicians that assumed the title of a supreme 
rh Ss, en- 
ormous supplies at the demand of those seli-elected au- 
thorities; they made no conditions, took no assurance 
that the succours should be ‘eatin d; and with af- 
fected earnestness disclaimed all intention of interfering 


| with the internal arrangements of the Spaniards, when 





the ablest men in S; ( ete 1 wished for hit 

an interf to rey 1 vi of . 
cou men; Ll wl j Ly ( , be { 
pol und ju n only to int but to d ti of the P 
t); uneils of t i t i tter had i 11 
cited and obtain h »t c f t 


b 1 prudent t, and e t 
] tt m 1 ¢ ry 7 - Wi 
s.r t th ( 1 Dein 1 t t 
lv } n } \ S | i « 
\ bea 
i ! ol iiil n i 
3 Pini S f, sele 
as i! i ) it 1 ly } { tne } 
t it sn la j 9 I th 9 s|] i 
hi y | , ( V you rdin d | t 
of sno t an them if , 
for 1 ( vi ‘ . 
d vii ied him. i ct- 2a 
1 ( ; nen W K pr f em 
ach \V e! iipe ia s | { I 
ot cin t »W tl 1 < i 
of society, the S 1 ¢ eral ! | - i 
with a flattering and confidential politeness, that divert- 
ed 1! ttention of t) -tfer from the true objects of | anim 
th ion. Ins lofa trinins they ! bers | pr 
and « icy of th rmies, they adopted t inf fleet 
lat and extravag inions of th fs, w i 
whom v ved; and th ports mai irth to: tiinr 
err I 3 of the V trenoth and situat t 
of tendi fore i Peninsula. Some ex-}| Pi 
cepiions. there were, but the n ters seemed to be} f 
better p!cased with the sa than with the cautious, lt 
and le their own wishes the 1 ure of their j . 
ments. Accordingly, « lasm, 1 ibers, ¢ or Vv 
and talent, were gratu! y found for every occasion, | numb tt 
but 1 ey, arms, and « r, were demanded inces- 1 t 
santly, and supplied wv profusion; the arms were, eral; { 
hov neraliy t 1 t rc to rot, or to fall | ed the 
into t hands of bin ny ; thn c! thing seldom 


reach ] *s (3 and t ™m ’ I \ ’ 
stan sapplied, was In some embezzled by the au-! nesses, p 
thorities, into whose h ; it fell, in others employ: 
to create disunion, a1 forward the private views ot itself 
the juntas, at the expenss the public welf 


a curious t, that froin t veginning to the end ot the | there ; | riu 


war, an [neti is] 1 : 
hands of a Spanish so! r, But it is time to quit t irene 


subject, 1 to trace t progress of Junot’s invasion t 
of Portucal, by which the whole circle of operations 1 ffer 
the P 1] 1 will ( nple ted, and the YT ler can | the p 
then take a general view of the situation of all parties, i byt 
at the m ent when rA ir We sley, d ni k ved 
ing at the Mon » com 1 th cam} 
which fursished the su ft History. Ly 
VASION OI 1 BY JUNOT — 

Perem y or bliged Junot to am T 
operati satan unfavy rab time of year, before his F 
preparati were completed, when the r p were], 5 


nearly i acticab] 


were stil] in th f Sal Hence his march | | oa 
from ttown to Alcantara, 1 e he effeeted his june-|, 2 ; 4 = 
tion in the latter end of N nber, 1807, with the | ee 

of the Spanish force that was to act under his tm . 

ate orders, was very trous, and nearly dis 

zed his in Xperience a my. The cours I ex ‘ 


to receiv t Alcantara were not furnished, and the 1 he 
pugnance cf the Spanish authorities to aid him, was tl 
cause of so much em! 

doubted the pr priety ot 





# Mr. Stuart's Letters. | W. Bent +2 ata F 
+ Vide Instructions for Sir Tho. Dyer, &« Pat failed : 


Papers, 1809 { Thiebault. 


;} tion of returning 
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seizing the favourable moment, threate 
Lisbon, if the prince regent hesitated any longer, and 
thus urged on both sides, the latter embarked with his 
whole court, and sailed for the Brazils on the 29th of 
November, a few hours before Junot arrived. 

Lord Strangford's despatch, relating this event, al- 
though dated the 29th of November, on board the Hi- 
hernia, was written the 19th December, in London, and 
was so worded, as to create a notion that his exertions 
during the 27th and 28th had caused the ¢« migrati n, a 
notion quite contrary tothe fact. For the prince regent 
of Portugal, yielding to the united pressure of the ad- 
, and the ann Moniteur, 


races unciation in the 


mir il’s me 





had embarked on the 27th, befere lord Strangford reach- 
ed Lisbon; and actually sailed on the 29th, without 
having had an interview with that nobleman, who con- 
Bt juently had no opportunity to advance or retard the 
event in q n. Nevertheless, lord Strangford re- 
ceived the red riband, and sir Sydney Smith was neg- 
lect | 

This celebrated emigration was beneficial to the Bra- 
zils in the highest degree, and of vast importanee, 
to Enel I two ways, for it ens es commer- 
cial ly re | it threw Pe ortugal ce mplet ly into 
her power in the approaching conflict; but it was dis- 
gr ef t ce, Insulting to the brave peo le he 
aband 1 | impolitic, inasmuch as it obliged men 
to inquire w far subjects were bound to a monarch 
w! deserted them in their need ? how far the nation 
could beleng toa man who did not belong to the nation ? 
It | been observed by political economists, that 
where a gold and paper currency circulate together, if 
the pay be depreciated it will drag down the gold 
with it 1 det the whole mass; but after atime, 
the metal rev from this unnatural state, and asserts 
its own Intrinsi pe ity » a privileged class, 
corrupted hy power and luxury, drags down the nation- 
al character.” Yet there is a point when the people, 
like the 1, no longer suffering such a degradation, 
will separate themselves with violence from the vices 
of their effeminat lers, and until that time arrives, 
a nation may appear to be sunk in hopeless lethargy, 
wl t really capable of great and n exertions ; 
and t it was with the Portug who were at this 
time unjustly despised by enemies, and mistrusted by 
fr 

fhe invading army, in pursuance of the conventi m 
of Fontainebleau, was divided ) three corps The 
S a 
| 
by th 
by Px at 
Abra ‘ 
Frenc! ; 
right, under general T'araneco, marching from Gallicia, 
had established f at OF rio, while the marquis of 
Solano, with the ft, entered the Alemt nd fixed 
his quarters at Setuval The S: h troops did not 

iffer on their te but such had | if dj ( of 
the French army, that three weeks aft rds, it coul 
only muster ten th dn ul ms, and the 
privations encountered on this n h to excesses, 
which first produced that rancorous irit of mutual 
hatred, so remarkable between tl Ir ch and Portu- 
guese. Young soldi ilv attribute their sufferings 
to the ill-will of the inhabi ts, it is difficult to mak 
them undet d that a poor peasantry have nothing 
spare ; old soldiers, on the contrary, blame nobody, 


but know how to extract subsistence, and in most cases 
Without exciting enmity. 

Junot passed the month December in collect 
his army, securing the great military points about Lis- 
bon, and prepa of 


ing 


1 in rations to supplant the power a 


* ‘Thicbault. Foy. 


Vou. 1.—F 


ned to bombard | 
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council of regency, to whom the prince at his depar- 
ture had delegated the authority. As long 
as the French troops were scattered on the line of 
march and the fortresses held by Portugnese garrisons, it 
would have been dangerous to provoke the enmity, or 
to excite the activity of this council, hence the members 
were treated with studious re spe ct; yet they were of 
the same leaven as the court they emanated from, and 
the quick resolute proceedings of Junot soon deprived 
them of any importance conferred by the critical situa- 
tion of affairs during the first three weeks. 

The Spanish auxiliary forces were well received in 
the north and in the Alemtejo, and as general Taranco 
died soon after his arrival at Oporto, the French gene- 
ral Quesne] was sent to command that province. Junct 
had meanwhile taken possession of E]vas, and detached 
reneral Maurin to the Alearves, with sixteen hundred 
n; and, when Solano was ordered by his court to 
vithdraw from Portugal, nine Pre nch battalions and the 
cave ilry, under the command of Kellerman, took posses- 


sovereign 





inh 


sion. of the Alemtejo, and oceupied the fortress of 
Setuval.* Atthe same time Caraffa’s division, being 
la 


homar, by a French force, was distributed 
a considerable distance from each 
Tacus, imme eae round 
As the prov isions of the ty of Fontaine- 


repli ‘ed at T 
in small bod 


other, on both 
Lishon.? 


ies at 
sides of the 


tre 


bleau were unknown to tlie Portuguese, the Spanish 
troops met with a better reception than the French, 
d the treaty itself was disregarded by Junot, whose 


ainly discovered that he considered Portugal 


a ly belonging to France. 


ession 


> ¢ For 
when | the stragglers were come up, ar nd the army 
recovered from its Raa and when a reinforcement 


thousand men had reached Salamanea, on its 

Lisbon the French general assumed the chief 
authority.t Commencing by a forced loan cf two 
hundred thousand pounds, he interfered with the diffe- 
rent departments of state, and put Frenchmen into all 
the lucrative offices, while his promises, and protesta- 
tions of amity, became loud and frequent in proportion 
to his ener 


red 


chments. 











At last being by Naj oleon created duke of Abran- 
tes, he threw cff all di guise, suppressed the council 
of regency, seized the reins of government, and while 
he established many useful reculations, made the na- 
tion sensibly ; live to the fact that he was a di spotic 
conqueror. The flag and the arms of Portugal were 
replaced by those ef France; cight theusand. men 
were scleeted and sent from the kingdom under the 

mmand of the marquis d’Alorna and Gomez Frere, 
I men f the greatest reputatic n for military 
nt emong the native officers; five thousand mere 
ere at ed to the French army, and the rest were 
disbanded An extraordinary contribution of four mi 
li t x, decreed by Napoleon, was then ¢ dema 
under the curl us title of a ransom for the sent Rt dh 

iv exorbitant, and Junot —t vailed on the em- 
peror to reduce it one half.6 He likewise on his own 
authority, acee pted the forced 1 n, the confiscated 
Enelish merchandise, the church plate, and the royal 
property, in part payment; yet the people were still 
unuble to raise the whole —— for the court had 
before taken the —_ st part of t church plate and 


bullion of the a odom, and had also drawn large sums 
of money fr » paeaie, shiler i pretext of defen- 
¢ the cou! ay : and with tl is treasure they departed, 


leaving the pu 


rr blie 
1 


functionaries, the army, 
creditors, and even domestic servants, unpaid. 

But, although great discontent and misery prevailed, 
he tranquillity of Lisbon, during the first month after 


the arrival of the French was remarkable; no disturb- 


private 


ance took place, and the populace were completely 
* Return of the French army. + Foy. 
t Ibid Thiebault. ) Foy. 
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controlled by the activity of a police, first established 
under the prince regent’s government by the count de 
Noyion, a French emigrant, and continued by Junot on 
an extended scale. No capital city in Europe suffers 
so much as Lisbon from the want of good polic e regu- 


lations, and the French general conferred an unmixed | 


benefit on the inhabitants by giving more effect to 
Novion’s plans; yet, so deeply rooted is the prejudice 
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in favour of ancient customs, that no act gave the Por- | 


tuguese more offence, than the having the streets 
cleansed, and the wild dogs, who infested them by 
thousands, killed. A French serjeant, distinguished 


by his zeal in destroying those disgusting and danger- | 


ous animals, was in revenge assassinated. 

In the course of March and April, Junot’s military 
system was completed.* The arsenal of Lisbon, one 
of the finest establish nents in Europe , contained all 
kinds of naval and military stores in abundance, and 
ten thousand workmen excellent in every branch of 
business appertaining to war, hence the artill: ry, the 
carriages, the ammunition, with all the minor equip- 
ments of the army, Were soon renewed and put in the 
best possib yle condition, and the hulks of two line-of- 
battle ships, three frigates, and seven lighter vessels 
of war, were refitted, armed, and moored across the 
river to defend the entrance,and to awe the town. The 
army itself, perfectly recovered from its fatigues, rein- 
forced, and better disciplined, was grown confident in 
its chief from the success of the invasion, and being 


well fed and cloth de was become a fine body of robu 
men, capable of any exertion. It was re-o ‘wanized in 
three divisions of infantry avd one of cavalry. General 
La Borde commanded the first, general Loison the sec- 
ond, general Travot the third, general Margaron tl! 
fourth, and general Taviel directed the artillery. Gen- 
eral Kellerman commanded in the Alemtejo, general 
Quesnel in Oporto, general Maurin in the Algarves, and 
Junot himself in Lisbon. 

The fortresses of Faro in Algrave, of Almeida, of 
Elva, L i-Lippe, St. Luci Be Setuval, P; ilmel 4, and nose 
be tween Lisbon and the mouth of the 
cia and Peniche, were furnished with French garrisons; 
Estremos, Aldea-Gallegos, Santarem, and Abrantes 


ie 


were occuplk i id put in such a state of defen is 
their decayed ramparts would permit. 

The whole army, including the French workmen and 
marines attached to it, amounted to above fifty thousand 


were fit for 


men, of which abcve forty-four thousan 
i hundred 


duty 57 that is to say, fift 
Spaniards, five thousand Portuguese, and 
thousand four hundred French. 

Of the latter 


twenty-four 


750 in Abrantes, 
150 CAV ulry were key 
d°Aleantara, in Spanish Estre- 
madura, 
and 350 distributed in the proportion of 

fifteen men to a pest, guarded the lines of communica- 
tion which were established from Lisbon to Elvas, and 
from Almeida te Coimbra. Above fifteen thousand men 
remained di spos able. 

Lisbon, containing all the civil, military, naval and 
greatest part of the commercial establishments; the 
only fine hai r, two-eighths of the population, and 
two-thirds of the riches of the whole ki igdom, formed 
acentre, which was secured by the main body of the 
French, while on the circumference a number of strong 
posts gave support to the operations of their moveable 
columns. ‘he garrison in Peniche secured the only 


Thievau + Return of the French army. 


Tagus, of Eri- | 
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harbour between the Tagus and the Mondego, in which 
a large disembarkation of English troops could take 
place; the little port of Figueras, held by a small garri- 
son, blocked the mouth of the latter river; the division 
at Thomar secured all the great lines of communication 
to the north-east, and iu conjunction with the garrison 
of Abrantes, commanded both sides of the Zezere. From 
Abrantes to Estremos and Elvas, and to Setuval, the 
lines of communication were short, and through an open 
country suitable for the operations of the cavalry, which 
was all quartered on the south bank of the Tagus. 
Thus, without breaking up the mass of the army, the 
harbours were sealed against the English; a great and 
rich tract was enclosed by posts, and rendered so per- 
vious to the troops, that any insurrection could be reach- 
ed by a few marches, and immediately crushed; the 
connexion between the rightand left banks of the Tagus 
at Lisbon was secured, and the entrance to the port de- 
fended by the vessels of war which had been refitted 
andarmed. <A light squadron was also prepared to com- 
municate with South America, and nine Russian line- 
of-battle ships and a frigate, under the command of ad- 
miral Siniavin, which had taken refuge some time be- 
fore from the English fleet, were of necessity engaged 
in the defence of the harbour, forming an unwilling, but 
not an unimportant auxiliary force. 

These military Junot’s own, and 
suitable enough if his army had been unconnected 
with any other; but they clashed with the gencral views 

f Na n, who regarded the force in Portugal, only 


3 a division of tro ps to be rendered subservient to the 


arrangwements were 


i¢ of subjecting the Peninsula; wherefore, 
in the month of Ma iy, he ordered, that general Avril, 

ith three thousand sain five hundred ¢ walry, and 
ten guns, should ¢ -operate with Duy yontin A vdalusia 3 


and that general Loison, with four thousand infantry, 
| 1 
i 


general sel 


\ | Almeida, and from thence co-operate 
with Bessieres in the event of an insurrection taking 
place in Spain. General Thiebault complains of this 

| order as injurious to Junot, ill combined, and the result 
of a foolish vanity, that prompted the emperer to direct 
1] the rmies himself; yet it wor 1 be diff to W 

that the ment was faulty. Avril’s divisi if 
he | ] t halted at Tave > I which there w no 
n, W { have ensured the capture of Seville; and 
if Dupor dcteat 1 not re ered t vi of Rio 


, Loison’s division would have been emi- 


nently useful in controlling the country behind Bessie- 
res, in ¢ the latter invaded Gallicia; moreover it 
was well place l to intercept 1 communicat 1 be- 
tween the ¢ ilian d tl i stremad n 3. 
lhe emperor's combi f they had been fully exe- 
( 1, Ww d have brought seventy thousand men to 
on the defe iP ival 

- i Was the mi ry l of the French in May, 
but tl | situati was far from being so fa- 
vol ] ’ natur | Cay ty, thou h « sidacra- 
ble, w neither ¢ I d by study nor strengthened by 
mental discipline. * Of inte nperate habits, indolent in 
business, prompt and brave in action, quick to give of 


fence yet ready to forget an injury, he was, at one mo- 


nd at all 


ment a great man, the next below mediocrity, 
nes unsuited to the task of conciliating and govern- 
ing a people like the Portuguese, who, with passions 


udden and vehement as his own, retain a sense of 
injury or insult with incredible tenacity. Hehad many 
iffic ies to enecunter, and his duty towards France 
was in some instances incompatible with good policy 
towards Portugal, yet he was not without resources for 
establishing a strong French interest, if he = posses- 
sed the ability and eee to soothe a atl m that, 
without having suffered a defeat, was suc ide nly bowed 
to a foreign yoke. 


*N xpoleon, in Las Casas. Foy. 
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But the pride and the poverty of the Portuguese, and | pear and restore his country to her ancient glory. 


the influence of ancient usages, interfered with Junot’s | 
policy. The monks, and of the nobility, were 
inimical to it, and all the activity of the expe Ned Brit- 
ish factory, and the secret warfare of spies and writers 
in the pay of [ngland, were directed to undermine his 
plan s, and to render him and his nation odious. . On 
the other hand, he was in possession of the government 
and of the capital, he had a fine army, he could offer 
novelty, r to the multitude, and he had the name 
and the fame of Napoleon to assist him. The promises 
of power are always believed by the many, and there 
were abundance of grievances to remedy, and wrongs 
to redress, in Portugal. Among the best educa 
especi: illy at the universities, there existed 
feeling against the Braganza family, and such an earn- 
est desire for reformed institutions, that S were 
actually taken te have prince Eugene declared king of 
Portugal ; * nor was this spirit extinguished at a much 
late r d ite. 


most 


sO de ar 


strong 


ster 


With these materials and the military vanity of the 
Portuguese _ work upon, Jun t micht have establish- 
ed a powerful French interest; under an active govern- 
ment, the pe uh would not long have regretted the loss 
of an ind pe ndence that had no wholesome breathing 

ist the corrupt stagnation of the old system. But 
the arrogance of a conqueror, and the ne cessities of an 
army, Which was to be subsisted and paid by an im- 
over d people, soon wav rise to all kinds of Op- 
ion; private abuses followed close upon the heels 


I 
f public rapacity, and insolence left its sting to rankle 





in the wounds of the injured. ‘The malignant humours 
broke it in quarrels 1 assassinations, and the sever 
p hments that ensued, many of them unjust and 
barbare 3s in the hiohest dew e, created rage, not terror, 
for t nation had not tried its strength in battle, and 
would not believe that it was weak. Meanwhile the 
ports being rigorously blockaded by the English fleet, 
1 the troubles In Spain having interrupted the com- 
merce in grain, by which Portugal had been usually 
sl from that cou try, the unhappy per ple sufler- 
ed under the triple pr re of famine, war-contributions, 
la foreign yoke. t With all external aliment thus 
cut off nd a hungry army gnawing at its vitals, the 
nat could 1 remain t inquil ; yet the first five 
n Junot’s government w with the exception 
of ; rht tumult at Lisbon, when th 1 Port 
gal ken down, u bed by « motion. Nev- 
f 3 1 whole country was ripe for a general in- 
T harvest proved abundant, a d Junot hailed 
| et cf returning plenty as a relief from his princi- 
pal difficulty; but as one danger disappeared, : iother 
presented itself, The “Spanish insurrection ex ited the 
hopes of the Pertuguese, and agents from the neigh- 
b ntas communicated secretly with the Spanish 
generals in Portugal; the capture of the French ficet 
in Cadiz became known, assassinations multiplied, th 
pope’s nuncio fled on board the English fleet, and all 
things tended to an explosion. The English agents 
were, of course, actively engaged in promoting this 
spirit, and th appearan ‘e of two Eneli fleets at dif- 
ferent points of the coa ving troops en board, pro- 


duced great ala o French, and ted 
the impatient fiere of the Po 


Among the various ways in which the p 


ess tugue e. 


1: 
als- 
i 


covered their hatred of the invaders, one was very char- 
acteristic : an eos being, by 1 chemical p ecss, marked 
With certain Jetters, was exhibited in a church, and 1 

letters were interpreted to indicate the speedy coming 
of don Sebastian, king of Portugal, who, like Arthur 
of Romantic memory, is supposed to be hidden in a 
secret island, waiting for the destined per d to re-ap- 

* Foy + Thiebault. 
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ted men, | 


cape d. 


43 
The 


trick was turned against the contrivets; other eggs 
prophesied in the most unpatriotic manner, yet the ‘be- 
lief of the Sebastianists lost nothing of its zeal ; many 
people, - those not of the most uneducated classes, 
were often observed upon the highest points of the 
hills, adie earnest looks towards the ocean, in the 
hopes of deserying the island in which their long-lost 
hero is detained. 
——s 


CHAPTER IL. 


The Spanish general Bellesta seizes genera] Quesnel and retires 
to Gallicia—Insurrection at Oport: »—--Junot cisarms and con- 
fines the Spanish soldiers near Lishon—General Avril's col- 
umn returns to Estremos—General Loison marches from 
Almeida against Oporto; is attacked at Mezam Frias ; cross- 

: Duero; attacked at Castra d’Airo ; recalled to Lisbon 

—lrench driven out of the Algarves—The fort of Figueras 

taken—Abrantes and Elves threatened—Setuval in co: = o- 

tion—General Spencer appears off the Tagus—Junot's plan 

—Insurrection at Villa Viciosa sed—C olonel Maran- 

sin takes Beja with great slaughter of the patriots—The in- 


es 


suppres 


surgents advance from Leiria, fall back—Action at Leiria— 
Loison arrives at Abrantes—Observations on his march— 
army concentrated—The Portuguese general Leite, 


Frene ' 
| by a Spanish corps, takes post at i:vora—Loisan ¢ros- 








I 
ges tl s Leite’s advanced guard at Montemor— 
Rattl a—Town taken and pillaged—t uiviendily con- 
duct Spaniards—Loison reaches Elvas; collects provi- 
s s; is recalled by Junot—Observations. 
Tue first serious blow was struck at Oporto. The 


news of what had taken place all over Spain was known 
there in June, and general Bellesta, the chief Spanish 
officer, immedia itely took an honourable and resolute 
part. He the French general Quesnel, with his 
staff, prisoners; after which, calling together the Por- 
tuguese auth: — 3, he declared that they were free to 
act as they judged most fitting for their own interests, 
and then mare fe d to Gallicia with his army and cap- 
tive s. The opinions of the leading men at Oporto were 
divided u pon the creat question of resistance, but, after 
des, the boldest side was successful ; the 
insurrection, although at one moment quelled by the 
French party, was finally established iM Oporto, and 
xtended alone the banks of the Douro and the 
Minho, and parts of Beira which lie between 


nt rd e 


ome 


vic issitu 


soon 


to those 


Mondego and the sea-coast. 

Junot being informed of this event, perceived that no 
time was to be lost in disarming the Spanish regiments 
quartered in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, which was 
not an easy operation. Carraffa’s division was above 


¢ the garrisons 
dificult to 
suspicions of the 


thousand men, atid without employin 
of the ci and forts of Lis it was 
collect an equal ferce of French; the 





tadel 


on, 


Spanish regiments had been already excited, they were 
eluctant to obey the French gene rals, and one, quare 
tered at Aleaeer do Sal, had actuall iy re sisted the padiees 
of 1 eral-in-chief himself.* To avoid a tumult 
was also a great object, because in Lisbon fifteen thou- 
sand Gallicians were ordinarily engaged as porters and 
Water-carriers, eal if a popular movement had been ex- 
cited, these men would naturally have assisted their 
countrymen. are these citicultics, Ju- 
not, in the night of that day, yn which he ae d 
the information of Bellesta’s het fection, arranged a!) his 
measures, and the next day, the Spanish troops being 

ider various pretexts assembled in such numbers and 


es, that resistance was useless, were dis- 


rmed, and placed on board the hulks in the Tagus, 
with exception of eight hundred of the regiment of 


Mercia and three hundred of that of Valencia, who es- 
Thus, in the course of twenty-four hours, and 
with very little bloodshed, Junot, by his promptness 
and dexterity, averted a very serious danger. 


* Thiebault. 
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Although this stroke produced considerable effect. it | that 1 
did not prevent the insurrection from becoming general; | conf 
all courters and officers carrying orders, or commanding | yet 


sma!] posts of communications, were suddenly ent off; | Lipp 

















Junot, reduced by a sinale blow from fifty to twenty- unmol 
eimht thousand men, found himself isolated, and de- rris 
pendent upon his individual resources, and the courage | val \ 
Mf his soldiers, for the maintenance of his conquest t, 
and even for the preservation of his army. T Rus- l qi 
Sian squadron, indeed, contained six thousand ment 

and marines, but while they consumed a creat juantity | wus. 
of provisions, it was evident, from certai yript ; J 
that they ld not be depended nas useful allt rj 
except in t ise of an English ficet attempt t \ 
force the entrance of the river. In this situa the | t 

duke of Abrantes would have seized) Bad vas 
deterred | assembiing of an Estremad : 

then und 1 lof general Galuzzo. How fo foe F 
Avril’s ce having failed to join Di P >! i 





ion, and on the 12th, whe } 
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( »M ; thus a creat, although 
f inen me 1 Keller: Klvas, 





1 fort Le 
remained 
Estremos, and Evora, held by a small 
Dut the neighbour! 1 of Setu- 
1otion, the populace of Lisbon was un- 
critical moment, ceneral Spencer, who 
rt magnified 
peared at the mouth of the Ta- 


na } foree re? 
thceide and wiiose lores cp 


lof war. and after hearing the 


officers decided on the 


t. ‘T'o colleet the sick in such hospi- 


her f sses in Portugal, with ex- 
la, Elwas, and Peniche, and 
| f bad 


{f Abrantes determined to defend the 


he w , i tl 1 crossing the 
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could give | to; and there are few nations that 
ean pretend to vie with the Portuguese and Spaniards 
in the fabrication of plausible reports. Among those 
eurrent, the captivity of Loison was one; but as noth- 
ing 1 certainly known, except that the insurgents 


valley of the Mondego were marching towards 
al Marearon was ordered to di 

} ble, to « penac 
Loison. He adv 


of artillery, 1 


perse them, 
mmunieation with ¢eneral 
thousand men and 


ors heh elie 
inced, with three 


six pice y, 10 Leiria, whither the patriots 
had retired, in disorder, when they heard of his ap- 
proach; the greater part dispersed at once, but those 
who rel ved were attacked on the 5th of July, and a 
« e similar to that of Beja ensued ;* the F: och 
boasted of victory, the insurgents called it massacre 
and pill In a combat with armed peasantry, it Is 


dificult to know where the figiting ceases and the mas- 











sucre begins; men dressed in pe usant’s clothes are ob- 
served firing and moving about without order from 
place to place,—when do they cease to be en nies ? 
They are i | is when single t 1 t gether ; 
they can hide their muskets i instant and appear 
pe eable Lhe ldier Pp es, is immed ly shot 
from | I. 

The x ip! Leiria did not however deter the peo- 
ple i r il r from decla ng against the ren h, and 
the neig irhood of Aleobaga 1 at the sam 
Mareai vas th placed between two ney insurret 

! tthe mome he | ! quelled ne; Enelish fleets, 

th troop board, we said to be hovering off th 
( t id as tl mosta r reports relative to Loi- 
s were corroborated, | fety was despaired of, 
\ } ily, aut intellioence of his arrival at 
Abrantes ived the ts of the general-in-ci:iet and 


thing for the securit 
, he had quitted that town the 2d of July, at 
hundred 





Ss necessary 








! of three thousand four ind fifty men, 
1 rived at Abrantes uy mn having in seven 
days passed 1] oh Guarda, / 1, Sarsedas, Cor- 
teja, and Sardoval. During this rapid march he dis- 
persed several bodies of insurgents that wer¢ sembled 
on t of his route, especially at Guard nd At- 
talaya 1 it has been said that twelve hundred bodies 
were stretched upon the field of battle near the first 
t but twelve fred slain would give five thou- 
iw led, that is to say, six th and two hun- 
are ed and w led by a corps of three thousand 
four | lred and fifty m in half an hour! and this 
\ ( ilry or artillery, at yr fast ses that 
vie it redness with any in i! ‘The truth 
is, that th peasants, t rrified reports that Loi- 
1 himself spread to favour his march, fled on 
und if two hundred and fifty Port f were 

killed and wounded during the whole passage, it w 


th tmost. The distance fi 
is m than a hundred and eighty miles, the greatest 
} isam n pathway rather than a road, and t] 
Ky W ged to her their provisions from the 
‘ V they passe d; to forage, to | rht several ac- 
t , to pursue active | 3; well quainted with 
the « try so cl ly to de vy them by thousands, 
and to march a hu 1 and « ty miles over bad 
I ls, and ll in seven day , 18 linp ible 

The whole French army was now co! itrated. 


But th 
Aleob 


, ai : 1 1 
1 Kellerman had quelled the insurrection at 
> On 
a, and that of Th lieted, the insur- 


mar was ¢ 


gents from Op rto were gathering st el th at Coimbra, 
and the last cf the native soldiers deserted the French 
col 3; the Spanish troops at Badajos, strengthened 
by i ly of P guese fugitives, and commanded by 
one Moretti, were also preparing to enter the Alemtejo, 
and that province was again in commotion ;f for th 

o'r \ Neve 
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r \1miral had epened a cotramunication with the 


on the side of Setuval, and the patriots were 
in considerable numbers at Aleacer do Sal. 

In this dilerema Junct resolved to leave the northern 
xeople quict for a while, and attack the Alemtejo, be- 
peopie quict lor a while, and attack the Alemtejo, be 
cause that wes his line of retreat upon Spain, from 
thence only he could provision the capital, and there 
also, his cavalry could act with the most effect. Ac- 


msurgent 


assembled 









cordingly, Loison, with seven thousand infantry, 
twelve hundred cavalry, and eight pieces of artiliery, 
crossed the Tagus the 25th of July, and marehed by 


Os Peg 
ter 


vens, Vendanovas, and Montemor. At the lat- 
place he defeated an advanced guard, which fled to 
EK vcra, where the Portuguese weneral Leite had assem- 
bled the mass of the insurgents, and assisted by three 
or four thousand Spanish troops under Moretti, had 
taken a position to cover the town. When 
covéred them, he directed Margaron and 
their flanks, and fell upon their centre himse 
the battle was short, for the Spanish auxiliaries 
», and the Portuguese soon tock to 
there was a great and confused concourse, a 
ry was let loose upon the fugitives, and 
j eine cut off from the main body, were driven 
into the town, which had been deserted by the princi- 
le 


Loison dis- 


Solien ic to 
f 
i 





formed no service 





strong cavai 





pal inhabitants; there, urged by despair, they endea- 
voured to defend the walls and the streets for a few 
moments, but were soon overpowered, the greater part 


in, and the The French lost two 

or three hundred men, and the number of the Portu- 

d Spaniards that fell was very considerable ;* 

lso grose between them, and the latter ravag- 

the -ountry in their retreat with more violence thar 
the French. 

Loison, after resting two days at Evora, proeceded 


houses pillaged. 
less 
disputes 


ed t! 


to Elvas, and drove away the numerous Spanish par- 
ties which had again infested the neiehbourhood of 
¢} } 


that fortress, and were become obroxious alike to Por- 
and French. He then scoured the country 
round, and was accumulating provisions to form maga- 
zines at Elvas, when he was suddenly interrupted by a 
despatch from the duke of Abrantes, recalling him to 
the right bank of the Tagus, for the British army, so 
expected, had, at last, descended upon the coast, 

st front amidst the 


tumuese 


long 


ind manly warfare reared its hone 


desolating scenes of insurrection. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

1. Loison’s expedition to the Alemtejo was an opera- 
tion of military police, rather than a campaign. Junot 
wished ss the spirit cf insurrection by sudden 
and sey¢ examples, and hence the actions of his lieu- 


tenant were of necessity harsh; but they have been 


to re pre 


is a series of massacres and cruelties of 


the most revolting nature, and Loison disseminated 


such stories to Increase the terrer which it was the ob- 
ject of his expedition to create. ‘The credulity of the 
nation that produced the Sebastianists was not easily 





shocked, the Portuguese eagerly listened to tales so de- 


rogatory to their 





1emies, and so congenial to their own 


1 . 1 
he anecdotes of French 


revengeful dispositions ; but t 
barbarity current for two ye 
Cintra were notoriously f. 


ing related by persons 


irs after the ex 





uy 
7 and the same stories be- 
remote from each other is no ar- 
gument of their truth. The report that Loison was cap- 
tured, on his march from Almeida, reached Junot throuch 
fifty differcnt channels; there were men to declare that 
they had beheld him bound with cords; ¢ others to tell 
how he had been entrapped; some named the places he 
had been earried through in triumph, and his habitual 
and characteristic expressions were quoted ; the st ry 
was complete, and the parts were consistent, yet the 
whole was not only false, but the rumour had not even 


the slichtest foundation of truth. 





* Thiebault + Ibid, 





ad 
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2. The Portuguese accounts of the events of this pe- Ceuta, the object of his expedition—Spanis! rrection di- 


riod are angry amplifications of every real or pretended verts ittention to Cadiz; wishes to oc¢ that city 


act of French barbarity and injustice ; the crimes of | */ rds averse to it—F'rudentconduct of sir Hew Dalrym- 
individuals are made matter of accusation against the | ea ve - al " ai a a ai eT 2g ress ‘ae 
whole army. ‘The French accounts are moré plausible,| ¢ a { o Secneld of Sicily. cad the duke of Oek = 
yet scarcely more safe as authorities, seeing that they arrive at ( ltar—Curious intrigue—Army assembled at 
are written by men who being for the most part act rs | Cork by the Wh ninistration, with @ view to pert t 
in the scenes they describe, are naturally concerned to| ‘ -_ th 2 en eee 7 — ; 


defend their own characters ; their military vanity also ’ Ape pra SS “Toh 
has had its share in disguising the simple facts of 1 
insurrection; for willing to enhance the fh ' 
troops, they have exaggerated the number of the insur- y thet ters 

gents, the obstinacy of the combats, and the loss of the THe sul ion of Portugal was neither a recent 
patriots. English party writers, greedily fixing upon. nor a secret project of Napoleon’s. In 1806, Mr. Fox, 





such relations, have changed the name of battle into} penetrat this design, had sent lord R lyn, lord 
massacre ; and thus prejudice, conceit, and clamour,| St. Vincent, 1 general Simeoe, on a politico-military 
have combined to violate the decorum of history, and | mi to I , instructing t] v { urt 
to perpetuate error. that a | h army destined to inv Portugal wi 
3. It would, however, be an ecregious mistake to} asset t Bayonne, and to offer the assistance of 
suppose, that because the French were not n isters,!a British force t meet the ttack.* The cabinet I 
there existed no cause for the acrin vy WwW 1 whicl Lisb allecte to dis] rev uf information, Mr. Fox 
their conduct has been assailed. ‘The duke of Abran-| died during the negotiation, and as the war with Prus- 
tes, although not cruel, nor personally obnoxi to the | sia diverted Napoleon’ ttention to n » Important 
Portueuese, was a sensual and violent person, and hi biects, he withdrew his t { Bayonne. The 
habits were expensive ; such a man is always ray -| Tory inistration, whi fter ert d the 
ous, and s the el ‘ ol e chief infh 1! (y ty ! i t 
1 ers of th der his ¢ | may he fely ‘ S : y y | 
assumed that his vi ver ped by 1 ny { his fol- Ss it ( They f ney 
lowers.* Now the virtuous ger | Travot was « I \ to | ! em 
teemed, and his person respected, even in tl of |t 1 ( emig ft yal 
tumult, by the Port ese, while I \ cares \ ed 1 f 1 - 
fe from their vengeance wh unded by | ti to lord $ ford, a ry ft - 
troops ; the execratlor poured { tt mere 1 ‘ r ¢ iC ° ; 
tion of ‘the bloody Mancta,’ as, from the loss of hi Sut, the R i ler Imiral § 7 
hand, he was called, pre ves that he must | ive commilt-| Ssuda¢ y entered the T ; i thi ypecte ‘ t 


ted many hetnous acts ; a! i Kelle man ippe ir to have rod ed in th B ll cabl Cn 1 actlvily W 
been as justly stigmatised for rapacity, as Loison w danger of Portugal had t been al to excite. It 
for violence. \ supposed, that 23 R i | Engl were in a 





4. It has been made a cl against the French! stat i ulity, the pre of tl R 
generals, that they repressed the hostility of the Por-| would ‘inti the prince regent, ‘ 
tuguese and Spanish peasants by military execut ;| from } i to the Brazils, wherefore C} es 
but in doing », they only followed the ct of war, | 4 ts | of h | . y 
and they not justly liable to reproof ev they | Smit! with | { en- 
may have carried their punishme to ex 3 lis-| t Si G | 
pl yed a wanton spirit of « Ity Al] nl have an| Sj , pe 
undoubted right to protect themselv vl cl et eX] 
hostiliti An insurrec n of f pe ts i ! J I 
military anarchy, im in such circum -| we ‘ Sicily ‘ 
not be rest ed within the bout ivilised \ but bef t f ( \ 
They will murder s lers, tort 3 é t e reg \ hi vage t 
hospitals, , and break « By : J Li » WI Jol 
that soften of mode 1 ( Moor dat G he « | hear of 
no badge of ; | their d .| Sx w ' f pene 1 
fore, be guar 1 the or \ to E he re ed 1 ! ! : 
War is on ination, and it m be repr ed | 1807 I | ftera dete 
by terrible examples, or the civilised customs of mo-| on ship-board, he was despatched upon that 
dern warfare must be discarded, and the devastating | and emi tly-f ish expe to Sw oa i 
ystem of the ancients revived. The 1 re of ref i} ended in such an extr ry 1 ner: 1 whi 
quarter to an armed peasantry, and burni their villa-| seems from the first to have had ther « ct 
ges, however unjust and barbarous it may appear at} the fucts one kee] excellent ¢ land a 
first view, is founded upon a principle of ne ity, and; superb divisi of t ta dist e from the on! 
is in reality a vigorous infliction of a partial evil, to) country where their services we r¢ v required. 
prevent universal calamity: but however justifiable it Meanw g | Spencer’ nament r baffled 
may be in theory, no wise man will hastily resort to it,| by contrary winds, and once forced back to port, was 
and no cood man will carry it to any extent, fil lly cis pe rsed in a storm, and ¢ part arrived at Gib- 
raltar, by single ships, the tter end of J ry, 18¢ 
——_ Sir Hew Dalrymy the gove r of that fortress, 
neari ( rie th of Ie vary, th French fleet had 
CHAPTER III. just | d the Strait, and run up t Mediterranean, 
becamé rmed for Sicily, and caused the { t « ners 
Polit la 1 military retrospect Mr. Fi x'sconduct t aste || to proceed to that island on the Ilth; but ¢ ecr 
anew Suen a eee sorieer ee ea! at to the Bie himself, whose instructions included an attack on Ceu- 
E, a i rf o aes de ain eee aielones a Gibra! oa ta, did not arrive at Gibraltar until the 10th of March, 
-__— — _ — ——— a) } ‘ 1PQ9 
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when the deficiency in his armament was supplied by 
a draft from the garrison, and a council was held to 
the plan of attack on Ceuta; the operation was 
ged impracticable. 

Spencer’s expedition were manifold. 
to co-operate with Moore i 


Tagus; he was to take the 


arrang 
however finally ju 

The objects of 
He wa 
fleet in th 
Cadiz; h 
an attempt on the Spanish fleet at Port Mahon! 
wind whic rht Moore to Lisbon blowed 
from that port, and a cons iltation 
iced him that the F 
n rable to his force - Ceuta 





» Russian 


French fleet at 


against th 


was to assault Ceuta; and he was to make 
But the 


necer 


1 brou 
vith admiral 
neh fleet in Cadiz was int 


strony; and it only 





con' 


was to 


remained to sail to Port Mahon, when the Spanish in- 
surrection breaking out, drew him back to Cadiz with 
altered views. In the relation of D p nt’s camp ign, 
I have already touched upon Spencer's pri lines at 
Cadiz; but ia this plac 3 nect ytwo 1 mor 
detailed tch of th ices, which fort itely 
br ri him to the coast of Por C ul, at th nent 
when sir Arth Wellesley was com ing the cam- 


W it Ir i first itered S ieral Casta- 
nos ¢ im led ie Spanish t sS at San i | ° In 
t t W 1 object of i t to Napoleon, 
who yk h of rs j yt i Ris ¢ - 

t w } j t A ¢ 
Pp i 9 i lad Y Fes ) 
; ’ of t! emper r ti 
] - | 
uA r to arr j { t det ined to 





kill 1 id fly to Gibraltar, but on dis ing hi 
mistake ted ther eivilly, and prose l his original 
plans.* Th rh th ed 1 of Vial ‘han 
of ¢ yvraltar, he Jac n eat 1with -H 

Dalrymple, and the latter, who had been el ly watel 
I p i ¢ nt ( wed hil mis vi 3 
wnicl t only promi j n . but r . 
. il imp rtant i such as Lin I sel- 
z. ot I lrou in ¢ z, th y of 


could ture his plans, the i rrection took p it 
S 1 he acknowledged the aunt y of the junta 

\f whil Solano 1 1 at ( hy sf ul 
\ , in conjunction with admiral Pur p ed 
| 1 to t *k th Ir eh squad I ‘ ts t 
| 1 admit t i isa troo; - 
har wh ind w not made up resist t lnva- 
d ex = i } 1 to oc- 
‘ Cad | t t l wit Reiti h, 

not { r He for 
m { : \ e mil 1 | t! ( i 
! | 1 double in ! ir- 
I ‘ the B sh and S Ish autiori t 
I 
: 1 bet sir Hew 1 C1s- 

tan t t of a character pr to incl 
s i “pa tard \ i i it { ! » 
ed that Spain and England were nominally 
the En 1 comm \ y Wi 
t ‘ r roV t: tl] t whic 
u p sed to in ! to ¢ wer 1 that p 





fort little s pri 1 be « Lt by S i *s « - 
d When he was killed 1 Morla | ( Lod 
to the « nmand, S; ind Purvis iewed th 
offers; but Morla also declined thei ist in 
having himself foresd the French squa id 
by 1 ( ton al i ill-direetod } ait i 
d ubt w entertal | { his Wl to suc i | il- 
n 1a seri of low intrigues caleulated to secu 
his own pe val safety, while he held himseif 1 

to betray his country if t ire 1 should prov 

~ rong t 


* Sir Hew Dalrymple'’s C yrrespondence, MS. 
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Afte- the reduction of the enemy’s ships, the’ people 
were inclined to admit the English troops, but the local 
junta, swayed by Morla’s representations, were averse to 
it;* and he, while confirming this disposition, secretly 
urged Spencer to persevere in his offer, saying that he 
looked entirely to the British force for the future defence 
of Cadiz: thus dealing, he passed with the people for 
an active patriot, yet made no preparations for resist- 
ance, aud by his double falsehood preserved a fair ap- 
pearance both with the junta and the English general. 
With these affairs sir Hew Dalrymple did not meddle, 
he early discovered that Morla was an enemy of Casta- 
nos, and having more confidence in the latter, earried on 
the intercourse at first established between them, with- 
out re to the transactions at Cadiz. He als 
ipplied the Spanish general with arms and two thou- 
sand barrels of powder, and placing one English officer 
near him as a military correspondent, sent another in 
ra political a supreme junta at 








ference 





rent to th 


+ 









:staiios was appointed commander-in-chief 
Andalusian army, and had rallied Echevaria’s 
troops, he asked for the co-operation of the British foree, 
ind offered no objection to their entering Cadiz, but he 
them landed at Almeria to march to 


' 
|.Spencer confined his offers to the 


Xeres. Gener 


occue- 





pation of Cadiz, and when Morla pretended, that to fit 
the Spanish flect was an object of immediate impor- 
tance, colonel sir George Smith, an offie r empl yed by 
Spencer to conduct the negotiations, promised, 

on his own authority, money to pay the Spanish sea- 


then in a of mutiny. However 
rwood and sir Hew Dalrymple refused to 
, and the approach ot Dupont causing 
neer’s troops away, he persuaded that 
Aya r the prete 


stat 





eral s2il to aonte, und pre- 
‘ A 1? 1 > aan 2 - + 
venting Avril’s division from ¢c1 ing the liana, 
iithouch he knew well that the latter had no intention 
of doing so. The effect produced upon colonel Maran- 
sin by the appearance of the British force off Ayamonte 
P} 


uly rie 
Spencer micht !:ave struck an impertan 


t bl ww at that 


riod arrainst the French; but t British troops were 
unprovided with any equipment fora campaion, and to 
have thrown five thousand infantry, without eavalry and 
without a single place of arms, into the midst cf an ene- 
my who occupied all the fortresses, and who could bring 
twenty thousand men iato the field, wo been 
imprud nt to the greatest degree. General Spencer 











’ 
who had by this time been rejoined by his detachment 
from Sicily, only made a demonstration ef la ling, d 
havi thus materially aided the insurrection, retu 1 
to Cadiz, f iwh e he was almost immediately s - 
ied Lai ¢ to € ute a new! ject, wv D V- 
l to be th ill-econsi d and fruitl : 

Sir Charl Cott being u le tof the entrance 
f the ‘Tagus without troops, had blockaded t post 
t utmost rigour, «Xpecting to for ie R inn 
juadron to capitulate for want of pr ns. This 
ieme, Which ¢ inated with lord St ford, never 
had the least el of success, and anomented 

the privations and misery of the wretched inhabitants ; 
Junot, therefore, had recourse to various expedients to 


ibate the rigour of the blockade with regard to them, 


] . 
nong others, employed a Portuguese, named 
Sataro, to make proposals to the English admiral. This 
man, who at first pretended that he came without the 


privity of the Charles to believe that 
only four thousand French troops remained in Lisbon, 
and under that erroneous impression, the latter desired 
general Spencer might join him, for the purpose of 
g the enemy while they were so weak. Spen- 
cer, by the advice of sir Hew Dalrymple and lord 








o> 
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* Sir Hew Dalrymple’s Correspondence. 


+ Mr. Canning to ford Castlere wh, 28th Dec. 1807. 
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Collingwood, obeyed the summons, but on his arrival! altering the 

was led to de xt the corr Tt f the lint j r- ed thei 
mation; * instead of four th nd, it app t ted intermin 
there cou!d not be le than f it t id | in) mpain. 

ornear Lisbon, 1 the at was of course relinqguis} very clearly 
ed. 7 Spe icer returned to Cadiz, Castat« in ti l 
pressed him to co-operate with the Spanish for . aud: ship of w 


he so far consented, as to disembark them at the port) of 

















Us 
of St. Mary, and even agreed to send a detachn nt to | intende 
Xeres; yet deceived by Morla, who still gave him! been n 
h pes f final y occupying Cadiz, he resolved to keep ae I 
the greater part close to that city.t should 
At this period the insurrection of Andalusia, attract-| ship of t 
ed all the turers in the Me f t proved 
towards G eville, and the confi } Vi ] 
Agramant’s camp would have been riv thie 
prudent firmness of sir Hew Dalrymple had - 
ed the first efforts of the p litical } { A vi 
perplexing follies of the moment, o1 erve - ed 
ular notice, on account i me curl 3 ¢l 
that attended it, the full explanati of which I t 
however, leave to other historians, who may 
find in that and the like affairs, a key to that 
policy, which in Sicily so long sacri | t 
of two n 5 tot whims and follies { 
court. The i d n of th 
bee : afavourite ¢ ( with Lb . ’ 
it had never been promulgated with - , 
cessary to give it validity, iw rse ' 
to change tne ancient rul { n3; th \V . 
however, now secretly 1 i i bY rn . 
of Seville wt \ i to « I I y t 
prince of Sicily, bee e, Ferdin 
dying without sons, the r tv 1 to 
the prejudice of the princess (¢ of P 1" 
With this object in view, t ( R rt i 
Sictli:n agent, ay d early at G tar, i : 
thence, as if under the auspice f Ke | - , 7 
ed to forward the views of his « , unt ir | 
Dalrymple, bein ‘cidentally informed that the 2 ; % 
cabinet disapproved of the « t of hist ion, sent , 
him away. 
Meanwh Casta , deceived by some person ¢ 
VW 
gaged in the intr , Was Inclined to § tt pre- | 
tensions of the Sici prime t! y pro- ! 
pt ed to 1 f sir Ilew D { : } 
rive W t is opinions, a t which di} ! 
have < tel g jeal yiaS i Hey Inct . 
promptly re t Ihe t ( Fs 
to droop for a m t t ( J 
English man of war y a] ( r oe 
ha n board 1 L, \ ore es 
ine ow r ke : 
: 1 the « 7 
a 
a4 _ mi wi 
| 
ew, f 
ly | 7 
‘ 
~ , : ak ed « 
im 1 ' 
j his hness from t! kw ss ; 
situation, Hew co ited to receive hin y 
provided th:t he divested himself of his ; race ¢ ; 
ter, and that the duke of Orleans departed instantly 38 e offi 
from the fort i‘ ec ; 
Sir William Drummond, British « yat P ’, 7 rs 
Mr. Viali, and the duke of Orlear 8 Bn Ree: 
ble con ers of th table se y if it Oo 
had succeeded, a small party in loca » would “ 
have appointed a regency for Spain, paved the way for ant in Sici 
a ptin Si 
* Sir Hew Dalry le’s ( es ence cious ¢ rt 
+ Parliains y Pepcrs, 1809 
{ Sir Hew Dalrymple’s Correspondence Ibi { Ibid * Parl, Pay 





| of t ( try, - 
vi \ CI ( t na ¢ - 
i¢ y bet 1 I | Pe l, 
With \ m the plan 1d t 
pear. Sir William ] 1” Pres 
i ( l r Al \ j | ide th 
mi! y tor the « t t! é 

yi | ice | | ld, \ ! | 
ir Alex er does not ppe r to have 

| "That 1 ld } 
of Spain I Dut that | 
| nveyed to Gibraltar in a British 
vhen the lu h ! tdi - 
l x , 4 y ci I “ir 
} could h ( I! led 

| 

I ‘lf Of I \ - 
ns t I n 
vet lord ¢ | ( | ° 


\ Bri . 
i } l i ' J i 
’ ~ ter t 
; Li i 
( in ~ 
t { i , 
; 4 . eff " 4 
é t \ cr pr ( 1 
\ pre ; 
| l y ‘ | le 
} f « ‘ i 
y : l time I J f 
ial ' ee nsactlons, 
I] tha re it ie) 
t f Wi { 
i ie t | u Wi I I , 
~ . , ’ 
t ‘ i i i 
‘ to | 15 ! ! ly 
y were degraded into the wuards of Vi- 
; Gibraltar w unnecc ly filled with 


lord Castlere itosir A. Wellesle 
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1 } 


firhting men, | general Spencer, with five thousand 
excellent soldiers, was doomed to wander between Ceu- 
ta, Lisbon, and Cadiz, seeking, like the knight of La 
Mancha, for a foe to combat. 

A econ iderable force remained in Enoland, but it 
was not ready tor we when the minister resolved 
to send an expedition to the Peninsula, and nine thou- 
sand men collected at Cork, formed the « nly dispe Sa- 
ble army for immediate operations. The Grey and 
Grenvi administration, so remarkable for unfortunat 


had 


permanet SC 


handful of 
South 
! upon what principle of policy it is not neces- 


military enterprises, assembled this 


men with a view to 
America 


sary to Inquire, but suel 


nquests in 


1 undoubtedly was the inten- 


adminis 


| ] 
col 


tion of that tration, perhaps in imitation of the 
Roman senate, who sent troops to Spain when Hanni- 
bal was atthe wate of the city. The Tory 1aministra- 
tion relinquishing this scheme of e nquest, dir cted 
sir Arthur Wellesley to inform ret ral Miranda, the 
military adventurer of the y, not only that he must 
CEASE 0 expect ssistanes t that all att pts to sep- 
arate the ec nies of Sy m the parent state w uld 
be discouraged by the Eng 1 government ; the 
troops semble t } ie available sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley ted to comn them, 
sailed on t 2th of July. to com ce that long and 
! y contest 1 Pent which he w stined 
to terinitia i ma eT 

‘I'w small isi were n after ordered t 
Sse { em kation at tan f ind H irwich, 
und he command of generals A th ind Acland, 
yet a time elapsed ley Were ready 
to sail. and ertainty i e views of the 
muusters at this period subjectes t milttary 
ope ions perpetual and mischi changes. * 
General Spe r, supposed to | it Gibraltar, was 
directed to reps to Cadiz, and there await sir Arthur’s 
orders, and the latter w permitted to sail under the} 
impression that Spencer was aetually subject to his 
command ;f other inst tions empowered Spencer, at 
his own di uuon, to commenc operations 1 the 
south, without reference to sir Arthur Wellesley’s pro- 
ceedings ;¢t admiral P i V fier lord Colline- 
wood’s urrival, had sep te « m was also 
1uthorised to und ke any ¢ rprise in that quarter, 
and even to control the s of sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley by calling for the 1 of his troops, that general 
being « joined to * pay ; a ohedi : e to anv such 
requisi ! Yet sir Arthur himself was informed, 
that ‘the accounts from Cadiz wer 1 ;’ that ‘no dispo- 
sition to n either ther rin the neighbourhood of 
Gibraltar was visible, d that * the cahinet we un- 

uli I | far to t 1, whilst th 
Spirit of exe ed t i to 1 th- 
ward.’ A air « ( ' 
lniorm l AY VV MM ae ( pe te 
with him } ‘ tthe mouth of the Tacus, but sir 
Arthur himself | definite object civen for his own 
operations, alt uctions pointed to Portu- 
gal. Thus in fact no one officer, naval or military, 
knew exactly what his powers re, with the exception 
of admiral Purvis, who, being only second in command 
for his own service, was really authorised to control all 
the operations of the land f rees, provided he directed 
them to that quarter which had been declared unfavour- 
able for any operations at all! These inconsistent 
orders were calculated to create confusion and prevent 


} . 1 “4 
all vigour of action, but evregious conduct fol- 


lowe d. 


more 


In recommending Portugal as the fittest field of action, | 


the ministers were chi fly guided by the advice of the 


* Parliamentary Papers, 190 t I 
t Ld. Castl reag! ) \. Wellesley, 30t June 
Ibid. I Castlereagh to Spence r, 28th and 30th June. 
Do. to a Purvis, 28th June. 


Vou. ju 


1tusir 
ren. 





al force disposable beyond what may be indis 
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Asturi ( ut Yet havir eive d sir H w Dal- 
rymple’s despatches to a | date, their own luforma- 

n m have t I ‘entand more ext ive 
‘han any that they could « in from those d puties, 
who had left Spain at th ncement of the insur- 
rection, who were ill informed of what was passing in 
their own province, utterly ignorant of the state of any 


other part of the Peninsula, and under any circumstan- 








ces incapable of judging rightly in such momentous 
iffairs.* But though sir Arthur Wellesley’s instructions 


were vague and confined with respect to military oper- 
ations, he was ex] y told that the intention of the 
government, was toenable Portugal and Spain to throw 
off the French yi ke , and ven 
to him as to his futur: su- 


la. Hew for 


INior 
! 
aispute 5 


ressly 
ample directions were g 
I itical conductin the Pe 

med how to demean himself in any 
that might arise between the two insureent 


is 


‘ 








nations, how to act with relation to the settleme of 
the supreme authority during the interregnum. He 
was directed to facilit communications between the 


d to offer hi 
renees between them. 


mies and the mother country, ar 
offices to arrange any diffi ( 
terms upon which Gre Britain would aequiesee in 

Vy negotiati tween Spain and France were impar- 
ted to him, and finally he was empowered to recom! 


good 
the 


the establishment of a paper system in t Peni ly 
1 good mode of 1s] money, d ; h ‘ 
holders of it tothe nati l eause; the Spar ds were 
t. howeve c suflict ntly civilise d to ads pt thi re I- 
ndation, and barbarously preferred gold to credit, at 
time when no man’s life, or faith, or wealth, or power, 
W worth a week’s purch: 
Sir Hew Dalrymple was also commanded to furnish 


Arthur 


lth the perations, al 


with eve that might be of use 


when the tenor of these instr 


Sve tint 
yY Intiormatuon 





tions, and the great Indian reputation enjoyed by sir 
Arthur Wellesley are considered, it is not possible to 
doubt that he was first chosen as the fittest man to 
conduct the armies of England at this important econ- 
uncture.t Yet seareely had he sailed when he was 

perseded, not f i man whose fame and experience 
might have j fied such a change, but by an extraor- 








dinary I ment, which can hardly be attributed to 
ere vacills n of purpose, he was reduced to the th 
rank in that army, for the future governance of which, 
he had fifteen davs befor received the most ¢ ied 
instructions. Sir Hew Dalrymple was now apy ed 
to the chief command, and sir John Moore, who d 
suddenly and expectedly returned from the | ic, 
! i by | mi dress saved hi { 
troops from t ess of the Swedish m« ch, 
Vit rked d spect, a ted to piace hi i 
I 1 Harry B rd, and proce 
Port I ‘ paratively un!) ‘ 
B ew nd exne- 
e were 1 IST ie. ‘ { S| 0 ot iu 
proceeding a not so deep as to baffle investi 
but that task searcely belongs to the general historian, 
W does enough when he « xposes the effects of envy, 
treachery, and base cunhing, without tracing th $ 
ices home to their possessors. 

Notwithstanding these changes in the command, 
the uncert inty of the minister’s plans continued. T! 
same day that sir Hew Dalrymple was a ted 
t be commander-in-chief, a desp tech, cont 
following project of campaign, was sent to sir 
Wellesley :t ‘The motives which have inducéd the 
sending so large a force to that quarter (the coast of 
Portugal,) are, Ist, to provide effectually for rttack 


Tagus; and, 2dly, t 


have such an addition- 


pensably 


up ym the 


* Parl. Pap. Ld. Castleres to sir A. Wellesle Ot 
Parl Ld. Castlereagh to sir tt. Deabrymple, 34th June 
j Parl. | ap. Ld. Castle reagh tosu A. W ellesley » lota July. 
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requis! » for that ope ration, as may admit of a detach- and ready to succour the troops in th Peninsula if they 
ment beine made to the southward, either with a view required it. 
to secure © diz. if it should be threatens | by th H ippily, this vi ionary pl in was In nop irticular fol- 


French force under ceneral Dupont, or to co-operate lowed by the generals ¢ ntrusted with the conduct of it, 
with the Spanish troops in reducing that cor 





s, if cir- A wariety of causes combined to prevent the execution, 











i 
cumstances should favour such an operation, « ran ther The catastrophe of Baylen marred the great combina- 
that may be concerted. His Majesty is ple ised to tions of the French emperor, fortune drew the seattered 
direct that the atfack upon the Tagus should be consider- divisions of the English army together, and the deci- 
ed as the first object to he attended fo; and as the whole sive vio of sir Arthur Wellesley sweeping away 
force of whicha statement is enclosed, when assembled, these cobweb projects, obtained all the success that the 
will amount to not less than thirty thousand, ¢f és con- bad arrangements of the ministers would permit. In the 
sidered that both services may be “pr vided for amply. next chapter, resuming the thread of the history, I shall 
The precise distribution, as between Portugal and relate th procecdings of the first British campaign in 
Andalusia, both as to time and proportion of force, the Peninsula. But I judged it necessary to make an 
must depend upon circumstances, to be judged of on exposition of the previo.s preparations and | of the 
the spot; and should it be deemed advisable to fulfil cabinet, lest the re I ‘tention not being fully a 
the assurance which lieutenant general sir Hew Dal- kened to the difficulties cast in the way of the Eng \ 
rymple appears to have given to the supreme junta of yen s by th capacity of the government, should, 
Seville, under the authority of my despatch of (no with hasty « ire, or niggard praise. do the former in- 
was the intention of his M jesty to em- justice; lor, as a forest hides many nois 
‘ten thousand men to co-op¢ rate with the swamps and evil tl , so the duke of Welli 
in that quarter; a corps of this magnitud ctl ve ( inn rable errors of th - 
may, I should hope, be detached without prejudice to, Iste 
operation against the Tacus, and may b midi 
1ccording to circumstances, after the Tagus 
red. Sut if, pre vious to the arrival cf CHAPTER IV. 
ler orders from Enyland, Cadiz should 
threatened, it must re with the S 4. W t } t « ¢ te ¢ 
i'‘ag . it | is d scret i t d 1 } 1 fn J ta . t { 
1 ition to that effect h an amount \ es toU 
' y pla that important place out of the e ane : : 
ediate d rer, even hough | a ‘ y t - t I t 
time 8 ispen l yperati mms against th Tacus.’ rrect _—Junot’s sit ! spositio Laborde 
The inconsistent folly of this despatch is apparent, marches to Alcobaca, Loison to Abrantes—General Fre 
but the occupation of Cadiz was a favourite project with tegen wt Pat te ote Py owt le y+ oe ae 
the Cabinet, which was not discouraged by Spencer’ Se eae ee aE se ftir A. Watiedlac 
unsuccessful effort to gain admittance, nor bythe repre-| — Vjiero——Junot concentrates s Tarves Velred 
sentations of sir Hew Dalrymple, who had grounds to 


believe that tl ttempt would bring down the < A Few days after sailing from Cork r Arthur Wel- 




















under Casta 3 1 oppos it by force. N ither lid th it ley, q itting the fleet, repaire linat imate to Coruna, 
minister consider that, in a political vi ch amea-| whe he arrived t 20th of July, 1 immediately 
sure, pr 1 asa prelimi iry, W | OL ! 1 1 | ld L em with the G ian I by whe } 
misrep and that, in a military view, t bur-| he was informed of the batt! t Rio Seco.* ‘The ~ 
den of Cadiz‘ Id clog operati in P gal. Adopt-| count v glossed over in t S i Iti 
ing all } d weig! r ne, they displayed the ue of that « t | ‘ ed no <« f 1 : 
most incredible confus of ideas; for the plan of id- if policy t may called, whieh v puta desire t \- 
ing ten tno "| n to Seville, was said to b in tain money and toavol linconve nee Tt 
pu suance fa promise made by sir Hew Dalrympl to ottr ps was re} cted, 1 ind rl we edema led, 
the junta, whereas the despatch of that general, quoted 1 while the nferenee went on, the last v Supt } 
as au ty for this promise of help, contained 1 foran | ish f te « i } ) ‘ hun- 
of the kind i was even written befure any junt - dred thousa } Phe iY ded t ti 
ed! Bri h ny i north of P ral, 
In England, at this period, personal enmity to Napo-, promised to aid them by sending a Spanish divis to 
leon, and violent party prejudices, had so disturbed the Oporto, and supported their recommendation with an 
judgments of men relative to that monarch, that any iIn-| incorrect stat t of the 1 er of men, Spanish and 
formation speaking of strength or succes for him, w Portucuese, who, they sorted, were In arms near tha 
regarded with suspicion even by the ministers, who, city. ‘They gave a a still more inacs ite estimate 
commonly happens in such cases, becoming the duy of t forces under Junot, and in this manner persuaded 
of their own practices, listened with complacency to all r Arthur not to land in their provines : yet. at the mo- 
those tale of mutiny among his troops, disaffection of | ment they were rejecting the assistance of the British 
his generals, an@ insurreetions in France, which the) troops, the whole kingdom of Gallicia was lying at the 
cunning or folly of their agents tr mitted to them.| merey of marshal Bessieres, and there were neither 
Hence sprung such projects as the o1 bove, the false; men nor means to impede the progress of his victorious 
ealculations of which may be exposed by a short com-); army. 
parative statement. The whole English force was not ir. Charles Stuart, appointed envoy to the Gallician 


much above thirty thousand men, distributed off Cadiz, | junta, had arrived with sir Arthur Wellesley at Corufia, 


off the coast of Portugal, on the eastern parts f Eng-! and q iickly penetrated the flimsy veil of Spanish en- 


land, and in the Channel. The French in Spain and} thusiasm, Safoemns i his government of the true state of 
Portug 1 were ab uta hur ire d and twenty thou ind fT; irs; but his di Sp itches were unheeds d, whilt the 
men, and they possessed all the Portuguese, and most) inflated reports of the subordinate civil and military 
of the Span sh fortresses. The E ol) sh army had no agents were blazoned forth, and taken as sure wuide 3, 


reserve, no fixed plan, and it was to be divided, and t Meanwhile sir Arthur proceeded to Operto, whe he 
act upon a double line of operations. Th ; ‘ 


} nt off 
had a strong reserve at Bayonne, and the grand French 


h active, int ore ‘er, eEMme- 


army of four hundred thousand veterans was untouched, * Sir A. Wellesley's Narratiy 
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ployed to distribute succours. From his reports it ap- | Dupont’s capitulation, resolved without waiting for gen- 
pears that no Spanish troops were in the north of Por- | eral Spencer's arrival, to disembark his own troops and 














tural, and that ill the Portuguese force w upon the | com nee t “at ion—a determination that marked 
Mondego, to the south of which river the insurrection | th: ive vieour of his character. He was, in- 
had already spread. A French division of eight thou- | deed, that, im consequence of Dupont’s defeat, 
sand men was supposed to be in their front, and some | Bessi: would tenter Portugal; yet his informa- 
great disaster was to be expected, for, to use colonel | tion led him to estitnate Junot’s own force at sixteen to 
Brow e’s words, * with every good will in tl ple, | eighteen thousand men, a number, indeed, below the 
their ex vere so short-lived, and wit » little | truth, yet client to ke the hardiest general pause 
combination, that there was no hope of their ing able | before he disembarked with only nine thousand men, and 
to resist ud s of t my ;* in fact, only five | without any certainty that his fleet could remain even 
thousand 1 1 militia, hal ied and sociat- | for a day in that dangerous offing :* another man, also, 
ed with t or twelve thousand | ts wi t any |v coming to profit from any success that might be 
arms, were in the field | A large army was, how- 1, and a failure would have ruined his own 
ever, i { » paper by the bishop of Ope rto, ; reputation | the estimation of the English public, al- 
who, having a nbled his civil and military coadju- | ways ready to deride the skill of an Indian general. 
tors in council, proposed various plans of operation f It was difficult to find a good point of disembark- 
llied forees, none of which sir Arthur was inclined - Thee t of Portugal, from the Minho to the 
ypt ;¢ but after some discussion it was finally ar-| Tagus, pre ts with few exceptions, a rugged and 
t the prelate and the paps y sl 1 look | dangerous shore ; all the harbours formed by the rivers 





! ‘ » 
defence of the Tras os Montes against Bessieres, | have bars, that render most of them difficult of access 


and that the five thousand soldiers on the Mondego | even for boats; with the slightest breeze from the sea- 
should co-« perate with th British forces. hoard, a terrible surf breaks al mer the whole line of 
This | tled, sir Arthur Wellesley hastened to | coast, forbidding all approach; and when the south 
‘ It wit ir ( s Cotton relative tot ent| winds which commonly prevails from August to the 
at the mouth of the Tagus, which had so long haunted | winter months, blows, a more dangerous shore is not 
the imaginations of the iinisters. The strenoth of | to be found in any part of the world. 
the French, the bar of the river, the disposition - nall peninsula of Peniché, about seventy miles 
of the forts, and the difficulty of landing in the imme-| northward of the Lisbon Rock, alone offered a safe 
ite neighbourl 1, occasioned by the heavy rf | and accessible bay, perfectly adapted for a disembarka- 
playing upon all the undefended creeks and bays, con-| tion; but the anchorage was completely within range 
vinced him that such an enterprise was unadvisable, if | of the fort, which contained a hundred guns and a gar- 
not impract ble. There remained a choice of landing | ris f athousand men. The next best place was the 
to the north of Lisb tsuch a di s to avoid | Mondego river, and as the little fort of Figueras, taken, 
the dane fa i barkation ; f ‘eed- [ have before related, by the student Zagalo, and 


I 
ing to the southward to join general Spencer, and com- | now oecupied by English marines, secured a free en- 
mence operations in that quarter against Dupont.{ Sir} trance, sir Arthur commenced landing his troops there 


Arthur Wellesley decided against the latter, which | on the Ist of August. The weather was calm, yet the 
promised no good result while Junot held Portugal and | operation was so difficult, tl was not cc mpleted 
Bessieres hung on the northern frontier; for he foresaw | before the 5th, and at that 1y singular good 


that the jealousy of the Spaniards, evinced by their] fortune, general Spencer arrived; he had not received 











frequent re g imit | h ft into Cadiz, A *s orders, but promptitude had 
would edly bring 1a tedi negotl 1} sail ‘the Tagwus the moment Dup: ut surrendered, 
waste tl} é n of action before the army « btain | and by sir C es Cotton had been directed to Mon- 
| irl or that the campaten 1 t} m-| dego.t The united forces, however, only amounted to 
menced without y secure D I pe tions Noth-! twelve tl sand t e hundred men, because a vete- 
was then know ft S ish t ps, except that | ran battalion, being destined for Gibraltar, was left on 
they w 1 Iv 1 aid from | board the 
them. it would have been e with { teen thousand When the army was on shore, the British general re- 
en tot t ld i twenty 1, strongly | paired to Montemor Velho, to confer with don Bernar- 
posted in the Sierra Morena, and communicating freely m Freire d’ Andrada, the Portuguese commander-in- 
“ t body of Frene} my. A momenta-/| chief, who proposed that the troops of the two nations 
ry advance wv use 3! and if the campai was pro- ruld inquish all communication with the coast, and 
tracted, the line of operat : i nearly parallel to | throw themselves into the heart of Beira, commence 
the frontier of Portugal, w d have utred acovering | an offensive can ion. He promised ample stores of 
army on the Guadiana to watch the n nents of Junot. | provisions, but sir Arthur having already discovered 
The double li { tions, proposed by lord Cas-| the weakness of the insurrection, placed no reliance yn 
tlereaoh, was contr to military principle, {as | those promises; wherefore furnishing Freire with five 
Spencer's « ies announced that hi ivi iw thousand stand of arms and ammunition, he refused to 
at St. Marvy’s, near C z, and disengaged from any | separate from his ships, and seeing clearly that the 
connexion with the Spar is—a fortunate circum-| insurgents were unable to cive any real assistance, 
stanee, scarcely to have been expected,—sir Arthur sent | re ved to act with reference to the pr bability of their 
him orders to sail to the mouth of the Mondego, whith- | desert yhimin danger. ‘ ‘he Portugues se general, dis- 
er he himself also repaired, to join the fleet having his | appointed at this refusal, reluctantly consented to join 
own army on board. the British army, yet pressed sir Arthur to hasten to 
Off the Mondego he received the despatches an-| Leiria, lest a large magazi filled, as he affirmed, 





nouneing sir Hew Dalrymple’s appointment and the | with provisions for the use of the British army, should 


sailing of sir John Moore’s troops, but this mortifying | fall into the enemy’s hands. After this the two gen- 
intelligence did not relax his activity ; he directed fast- | erals parated, and the necessary preparations being 


} 


sailing vessels to look out for Anstruther’s armament, | completed, the advanced guard of the English army 
and conduct it to the Mondego, and having heard of | quitted the banks of the Mondego on the 9th, taking 
the road to Leiria, and the 10th, sir Arthur Wellesley 


followed with the main body. 
* Parliamentary | pers, 1809 ? 
+Sir A. Wellesley’s Narrative. Co 
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His plan embraced three principal ob ts: 

Bs To hold on by the sea-eoast, as wi | for tl } 
of his supplies, as to avoid the drain upon hi , 
which the protection of magazines on shore v 1 o¢ 
casion, and also to cover the disembarkation of the r 
inforeements expe d from Eng! ; 

2. T’o keep his troops in a mass, that he might stril 
an important blow. _ 

3. To strike that blow as near Lisbon possibl 


that the affa 
to a crisis. 
He possessed very 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of Lisbon, 
he w to carry on his operatior 


‘ ‘ . } 1 
the country where he could 


gal n 
good military surveys of 


iS anxious 
avail 


source utter inexperience i his con I 
sari of cava 
ve! t } and al , him ¢ 
moveme S § Ww, ‘ Lore him to 








n of the E rlish desce t, In the Mor eco, 

as the 2d, was extremely emb ( by dis- 
tance of his } ( | foree, and the hos dis] - 
tion of the 1 bitants of Lisbon.t He ) - 
quail ed W 1 the d ier f Di p nt, and ex woe t 
notions of the essential streng f the Portucue 
surgents were generated in his own mind tive 
minds of his principal officers. ‘The patriot t} 
Alemtejo and Algarves, assisted by some Spaniards, 
and animated by festos 1 promise ’ ly 
prom. ited from the Enelish fleet, ha 
sembled at Ale r do Sal, from f they eat- 
ened the garris f St. Ubes, and the French post 
on the south bank of the Tagus, imme t ! 


to Lisbon. 


! 
tie pation ot comi ri edom W ippal { WV - 
ful looks and stubl manners ot t | ce, 
9 ‘ + 1 ‘ r ‘ i , 
suy stl .% s t wort oO 1 ease t Aire 
the hopes of the multitude; it w: t t 
prop! tic eres, denoune ng death to ti Fre me 
deliverance to tl Portug e, appr d j ‘ 
equivocal indications of appr ching ¢ yer we 
be drawn from the hesit ns of Junot, w v 


betwe his fear of an insurre 


desire to cl] k the immediate progre of tf LB 
army, gave certain proof of an intellect yi ing tot 
pressure of eve 

Loi , having seven or eight thousand men, v 
now in neight hood of Estremos; tw 1 


five hund i 
Almeida, a few hundred 


In Sant: 





irem, ¢ d 





Thomieres, with one brigade, was in the vicinity « 
Alcobaca, and the rest of the ny w quarteres 
Lisbon and o1 circuit round, ine uding both sid ot 
the river. ‘The Tagus itself was cuarded on the north 


hin f of this re- 


* Sir A. Wellesley’s Narrative 
+ Proceedings of the Court of Inquiry. t 
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r’s advanced ¢ | entered Leiria, and was 
d y Bernardim Freire at t] P rtuguese 
h immes ely 1 the m Line without 
y dist n to the British t , the main 
ich ¢ \ d t llth, but the whole 
) advance uy e 12 t Laborde had em- 
llth ar l eeking f a position jn the 
Batal} d finding the round too exten- 
fore hack in the night of the 12th to 
tow v1 1 Moorish « tle built on a ven- 
( i middle ot valley. Oc ying 
vith his piquet o he placed mal! detach- 
e windmill of Brilos, three miles in front, 


retired 


ings of the Court of Inquiry. 


Roriga, SiX miles to 


; 4 I 
| Thiebault. 
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the southward, situated at the intersection of the roads | 
leading t Torres Vedras, Monte chique, and Alcoer 
and overlooking the whole valley of Obid 


tre 
tre, 


mt. 
ihis po- 


sition enabled him to preserve his communication with 
Loison open, but it uncovered Penicheé, the fourth 
Swiss regiment, with the exception of the flank com- 
yanies, Was sent to re-garrison that important point, 
and the same time three hundred men were detached 
to the right by B barral, Cadaval, and Segura, to ob- 
tain intel gence of Loison. 

That gene ral, by a demonstration on the side of Tho- 
mar the I1u had ascertained that Leiria was in the 


nd fell back the sam day upon 
llowing the course of the Tacus 
he rt’ d at I the l3th, but in 
exhavsted state, that he was unable to renew 

until the 15th. Sir Arthur Wellesley 


eni 


Santarem upon such an 
his march 


’s first movement 





had thus cut the line of communication between Loi- 
son 1 Laborde, caused a loss of several forced 
marches to the former, and obliged the latter to risk an | 
action with more than twice his own numbers. gut as 
the hostile troops ippr ched ¢ ich other, the Portu- | 
suese chiefs became alarmed ; for, notwithstanding the | 
C lent language of their public manifestos and the | 
bombastic style of their conversation, an internal con- 
viction that a French army was i vincible perv ded all 
ranks of the | triots. The leaders, aware of their own 
deficiency, and incredulous of the courage of the Eng- | 


being committed in a decisive 


contest; beear 1 de:eat would deprive them of all 
hope to make terms with the victors, whe by keep- 
ing five or six thousand men together, they could at 
y time secure themselves by a capitulation. The 
] ol Op rto also, who were already alming at Su- 
preme authority, foresaw that, in the event of a suc- 
ce ful b ttle, it would be more advantage uS flor 
their particular views to b provided with an army 
untouched and entirely disconnected with a foreign gen- 
eral; and Freire being well instructed in the secret 
designs of this party, resolved not to advance a step 


bey nd Leiria. i wever to cover his real motives, he 
required the British commander to supply him with 
provisions, choosing to forget the magazine which he 
} t propriated to himself, and as readily forget- 

g the formal promises of the bishop of Operto, who 


had undertaken to feed the English army. 


This extraordinary demand, that an auxXiilary army, 
just disembarked, should nourish th tive soldiers, 
instead of being itself fed by tl people, was met by 
sir Arthur Wellesley with ren He 
easily penetrated the secret motive w ( ed it, 
yet feeling that it w tant to | i ‘ le 
Pr tucnuese force cting in co! i wit I own, 
he first appealed tothe hor d patriotism of Freire, 
warmly adm nishing him, t he was y to forfeit 
ll pret 1 to either, by permitting the Bri army 
to fight without his assistance. This areume d no 
effect upon don Bernardim, and he parried the puta- 
tions, against his spirit and zeal, by p1 nding that 
his intention was to operate inde per dently 1 the line 
of the Tagus; hence after some further discussion, sir 
Arthur.changing his tone of rebuke if concilia- 
tion, recommended to him not to risk his troops by an 
isolated march, but to keep inthe rear of tl sritish 
and wait for the result of the first battle. This advic 
was agreeable to Freire, and at the solicitation of col- 
onel T'rant, a military agent. he consented to leav 
fourteen hundred infantry. and two hundred and fifty 
cavalry, under the immediate command of the English 
general. But the defection of the native force was a 


serious evil, it shed an injurious moral influence, and 
deprived sir Arthur of the aid of 1 Ops whose means 
of gaining intelligence, and whose local knowledge, 
might have compensated for his want of cavalry. 


Nevertheless, continuing his own march, his advanced | 
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guard entered Caldas the 15th, on which day also Junot 
reluctantly quitted Lisbon, with a reserve composed of 
two thousand infantry, six hundred cavalry, and ten 
pieces of artillery, carrying with him his grand pare 
of ammunition, and a military chest, centaining forty 
thousand pounds. 

General Travot was left at Lisbon, with above seven 
thousand men, of which number two battalions were 
formed of stragglers and convalescents.* He held both 
‘Tagus, and Palmela, the Bugio fort, and 
the heights of Almada, were occupied by two thousand 
men, to protect the shipping from the insurgents of 
the Ale mtejo, who, under the orders of the Monteiro 
Mor, were again gathering at Setuval; a thousand 
were on board the vessels of war to guard the Spanish 


sides of the 


prisoners, and the spare powder; two thousand four 
hundred were in the citadel and supporting the police ; 


a thousand were distributed in the forts of Belem, St, 
Julian’s, C Ericeia, which last is situated 
to the northward of the Rock of Lisbon, and commands 
a small harbour a few miles west of Mafra; finally, a 
thousand were at Santarem, protecting a large depot 
of stores. Thus, if the garrisons of Elwas, Peniché, 
and Almeida be included, nearly one-half of the French 
army was, by Junot’s combinations, rendered inactive, 
the field were divided into three parts, 
without any cert iin point of junction in advance, yet 
each too weak singly to sustain an action. The duke 
f Abrantes seems to have reigned long enough in 
Portugal, t that he was merely the chief of an 
advanced corps, whose safe ty de pended upon activity 
and concentration. 

The French reserve was transported to Villa Franca 
by water, from whence it was to march to Otta, but 
the rope ferry-boat of Saceavem being removed by the 
, it twenty four hours to throw a bridge 
across the creek at that place; and on the 17th when 
the troops were on their march, Junot hastily recalled 
them to Villa Franca, because of a report that the 
English had landed near the eapital. This rumour, 
proving false, the reserve resumed the road to Otta, 
under the command of general Thiebault, and Junot 
himself pushed forward to Alecoentre, where he found 


iscaes, and 


and those In 


» forget 


patives cost a 


Loison, and assumed the personal direction of that 
general’s division. Meanwhile sir Arthur Wellesley 
was pressing Laborde. The 25th he had caused the 


post at Brilos to be attacked, and the piquets to be driven 

ri Obid« S. but the 95th, and 
two of the 5th, battalion, 60th, after gaining the wind- 
mill without loss, pursued the retiring enemy with 
considerate eagerness, that at the distance of 
three miles from their support, they were out-flanked 


hy two superior bodies of French, and were only saved 


two companies ¢ f 


it it 


by the opportune advance of general Spencer.t ‘Two 
cers and twenty-seven men were killed and wound- 
ed in th licht affair, which gave a salutary check to 


the rashness, without lowering the confidence of the 
troops, and on the 16th, Laborde’s position was exam- 
ined, 

The main road from Obidos passed through a valley, 
which was closed to the southward by some high table 
land, on which stood the village of Roricga, and the 
French being posted on a small plain immediately in 
front of that place, overlooked all the country as far as 
Obidos. All the favourable points of defence in front, 
and on the nearest hills at each side, were occupied by 
small detachments, and one mile in the rear,a steep 
ridge, extending ahout three quarters of a mile east 
and west, and consequently parallel to the French po- 
sition, offered a second line of great strength. The 
main road led by a steep defile over this ridge, which 
was called the height of Zambugeira or Columbeira. 
Beyond it, very lofty mountains stretching from the 


* Thiebault. 


+ Sir A. Wellesley’s despatch. 
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sea-coast to the Tacus like a wall. filled all the space ' vanced 
betwee n that rive r and the ocear . down to the Ri ck « f strenoth, and 
Lisbon ; and tl 


1e valley leading from Obidos to Rorica winding throv 


was bounded on the left by a succession of ridges ris- ers, starting fi 
ing like steps, until they were lost in the great mass spreading to tl 





WAR. [Boor II. 


st the fr t, whi of singular 
nlv to be approached by narrow paths 
h deep ravines. A swarm of skirmish. 
rward, soon plunged into the passes, and 


e right and left, won their way among 


of the Sierra de Baragueda, itself a shoot from the the rocks and tangled evergree that overspread the 
Monte Junto. steep ascent ; with still greater diffieulty the supporting 
Laborde’s situation was truly embarrassing, Loison’ colun followed, their formation being disordered in 
was still at Aleoentre, and the reserve at Villa Franca, the cor ed | rugged passes, and while the hollows 
that is, one and two marches distant from Rorica; echoed \ \ continued roll of 3 ketry, the shouts 
hence if he retired upon Torres Vedras, his communi- of th ncing troops were loudly answered by the 
cation with Lotson would be lost, and to fall back on’ enemy, while the curling smoke, breaking cut from the 
Montechique was to expose the line of Torres Vedras_ side f the ountain, marked the progress of thy 
and Mafra; to march upon Alcoentre, and unite with il d showed how stor he defence was 
Loiscn, was to leave ¢« pen the shortest road to Li on, maintained. 
ind to remain at Roriga was to ficht three times his own Laborde, watching xicusly for tl ival of Lo} 
roree. Nevertheless, encouraged by the loeal ad) ta- On, § dually slack ed his hol I e left, but eh 
ces of his position, ind justly confident in his own. te! iol y to the t. i e | pre i ye effecting 
talents. Lab rde res lve i to ibide nis ¢ emy’ assault. } ection Wi t ne na t r of the Ut ia 
in the feeble hope that Loison might arrive d o the nents, wl ed the attack, favoured this skil- 
action. ful conduct. It was 1 ed 1 hose battalions 
} 1] ! he : ‘ AS on oe . 
COMBAT OF RORICA uid t he right-hand path of ¢ cing Uy] 
et el bk ae . iollow, d tl have « e in upon L . 
Early in the morning of the 17th, thirteen 1 7] ; ae 
four hundred and eighty infantry, four hundred and , . re as 
* } } " ’ . | t tl e ¢ y ie ¢ \. ik we 
venty cavalry, and elc een I ISss\ tre ) s 1 
- . : et the Yt e! ‘ behine poth re 
nd soon afterwards broke into three distinet colun ; 
f I tt) \ ced v I ly re © | ° 
Ol a it. } 
ore. . Jaa” , . ! lore t <1 ( ‘ fraut d | 
The left, com maea by ene Ferg n, was ; " 
. . es ( | hake ree j e ft 
composed of his own and Bowes’ brigade of it try, oe : : 
- 9 t at e tc] ( te 
reinforced by tw indred and fifty riflemen, forty An pene oe ’ 
1” é ‘ i, ¢ Lake w kill rie n 
cavalry, and Six guns, forming t i I : : ' 
nina hnndred eambatants He } ad ther al ' i ‘ . - | bank 
1 hundred com tants. 1 l re | y ft . 
the hills adjoining the Sierra de I 1, bel Sane es or , 
eae . Kty er] ers The head of é gviment thr 
tined to turn the right f <c of Lal e’s Ol : 
‘ it na tT eC ‘ Wi 
to oppos e ¢ of Loi t general, 
rr . R Nt ‘ ) V thre hill rnd ben ere ed by ’ ° 
¥ > Was 81 5 tit tay re 
t} ‘PI , } é .s wi ee stewart, oO te bitte 
ng ac } 
, ~ . “ ‘ I ed 1 ward, nd 7 t! ( 
I rict r¢ el T j hou- } 
: P y fifty I I horde wh t t every 
; é é til at ce ( ( 
I i b e villi f St. Amias, \ t : ! 
: : . trov é ent before they could be 
ention the left flank cf the Frencl 
rn : nd he yet ined time 1 
ine ceé t! and 1 numbe 1 tw é . 
; wit but 
f a OF ( \ r Arthur 1 pe | 
ched st t ; t th y by the vi f : 
Mahined. i 4 n ed i ¢ ‘ HH . .Vignt- 
Je’s. Catlin ¢ ty [FE ; 1 ¢ i ’ 
‘ . ' 
} v tw | ‘ 
riti inf d " 
‘ t { { the i t 
? , ’ ‘ * ‘ 
; ‘ en ‘ 
4 | Mn 
~ 5 : : ‘ \ 7 ‘ 
' h i - | ‘ . . 
1 th f Fe f y O : 
t Wi r apy ele , 
1 ‘ H ve e} I é ‘ 
wr j ‘ ( w fe 
i i Af t 
( | f ; } F | 
‘ vy ti , ‘ ‘ j ‘ ti 
a ' 
: : ! ‘ 
~ P | Ve 
f Ni ( \ " ' ' } 
ed b j ( ' : > 
. ' ‘ 
\ | t Vv. a 
| ' I 1 fl ( { 
ve \ | I ( vner 
( \ 1 men we 
est ' { t Fre the ’ } ¢ { i 
1 ese ! ! I | ms : 
y ‘ l a t t was 
nlas, uy it i ¢ son 
seen ¢ } ‘ in t ie 
cK : I} cease ‘ ‘ r ck, wl t 
an ‘ 4 ' ‘ et | ivisi VW 3 
v i xterit t p W : ; 
i ew , took 1 pos l 
ri ne € 1 ( ré ‘ 
. tw ich he } d 
cava } ‘ 7. a 
{ ‘ i ihe t ir the field 
ot | " ta ; 
: . ol ( ri ‘ { m 
li nens to him from that e post. 
. Believing that | 1 Lab had effected their 
( i l'ra 1 v « ! I " the = > \ 
. . f hat | 1 } t the Quint I ! t in 
i S ‘ tie é y ! 
were retiring to Montechique I \ neral re- 


wer ted, an rected throuc! mountains to 


outflunk the French right; Hill end Nightingale ad- 
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solved to march the next morning to Torres Vedras, by 
whic h he would have secured an entrance into the moun- 
tains. But before night-fall he was informed that gen- 
eral Anstruther’s and general Acland’s divisions, 
companied b ya large fleet of store ships, were off the 
coast, the dangerous nature of whic ; rendered it necessa- 
ry to provide for their safety by a quick disembarka- 
tion; he therefore changed his pl ans, and resolved to 
seek for some convenient post, that, being in advance 
of his present position, would likewise enable him to 
cover the landing of these reinforcements; the vigour 
of Laborde’s defence had also an influence upon this 
occasion, for before an enemy so bold and skilful, no 
precaution could be neglected with impunity.* 


ac- 


CHAPTER V. 


Portuguese take Abrantes- rale Acland 





Gene and Anstruther 
land and } yin the British army at Vimiero Sir Harry Bur 
rai arrives—Battle of Vimier Junot defeated-—-Sir Hew 
Dalrymple arrives—Armist'ce Terms of it—Junot returns 
to Lisbon—Negotiates for a convention—Sir John Moore's 
troops land—State f the public mind in Lisbon Che Rus 
sian admiral negotiates separat Convention concluded 
The Russian fleet surrenders upon terms—Conduct of the 
people at Lisbon—The Monteiro Mor requires sir Charl 
Cotton to interrupt the execution of the convention—Si 

n Hope appotnte | commandant of I represses all 
disorders Disputes b tween the Fre h elish commis 
sioners Reflections thereu 


pon. 


W ui.e the combat of Rorica was fighting, some Por 
tuguese insurgents attacked Abrantes,-and the earrison, 
being ill commanded, gave way and stroyed ; 
thus nothing remained for Junot but sir 
Arthur marched to Lourinham on the 
eal with L 


was de 
a battle, 
Sth, the 


and as 


Frei 





general quitted Cer oison’s division, and keep- 
ing the east side of the Baragueda ridge, crossed the 
line of Laborde’s retreat, and pushed for Torres Vedras, 
which he reached in the evening of the same day. The 


19th he was joine d by Laborde, and the 20th by his re- | 


serve, when he re-orwanize his army, and prepare d fo 

a di ve action. Meanwhile Wellesley took 2 position 
at Vimiero, a village near the sea-coast, and from 
thence sent a detachment to cover the march of general 
Anstruther’s brigade, which had, with great difficulty 
and some loss, been landed on the morning of the 18th 
on an open sandy beach called the bay of Maceira. 
The 20th the French cavalry scouring the neighbouring 
country, carried off me of the women from the rear 
of the English camp, and hemmed the army round 
so closely, that no informati f Junot’s position could 
be obtained; but in the night ceneral Acland’s brigade 
was disembarked, by which the army was increased to 
sixteen thousand fighting men, with eighteen pieces of 
artillery, exclusive of ‘T'rant’s Portuguese, and of two 
British regiments, under general Beresford, which were 
with the fleet at the ! the Tagus. Thus the 


mouth of 
principal mass of the Englist was irrevocably 


min- 


1 army 


engaged in the operations against Junot, while the 
isters were still so intent upon Cadiz, that they had 
sent Anstruther out with an appointment as governor 


of that city! 


Estimating the whole French army at eighteen thou- 
sand men, sir Arthur Wellesley judged, that after pro- 
viding for the security of Lisbon, Junot could ne bring 
more than fourteen thousand into the field; he design- 
ed, therefore, not only to strike the first blow, but to 


follow it up so as to prevent the enemy from rallying 
and renewing the campaign upon the frontier. In this 
view he had, befor re qi Mondego, written to 
sir Harry Burrard an exact statement of his own pro- 
ceedings and intentions, and recommended that sir 


+} 


lilting the 
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John Moore, with his division, should disembark at 
the Mondego. and march without delay to Santarem, by 
which he would protect the left of the army, block the 
line of the Tagus, and at the same time threaten the 
French communtestion between Lisbon and Elvas. 
And without danger, because Junot would be forced to 
defend Lisbon against the coastarmy; orif, relinquishing 
the capital, he ende -avoured to make w way to Almeida by 
Santarem, the ground there was so strong that sir John 
Moore might easily maintain ic against him. More- 
over, the marquis of Valladeras commanded three thou- 
sand men at Guarda, and general Freire, with five thou- 
sand men, was at Leiria, and might be persuaded to 
support the British at Santarem. 

From Vimiero to Torres Vedras was about nine miles, 
and although the number and activity of the French 
cavalry, completely shrouded Junot’s position, it was 
known to be strong, and very difficult of approach, by 
reason of a long defile through which the army must 
penetrate in order to reach crest of the mountain; 
there was, however, a road leading between the sea- 
ist and Torres Vedras, which, turning the latter, 
opened a way to Mafra. Sir Arthur possessed very 
exact military surveys of the country through which 
that road led, and he projected, by a forced march on 
the 21st, to turn the position of Torres Vedras, and to 

Mafra with a strong advanced guard, while the 
main body, seizing some advantageous heights, a few 
miles short of that town, would be in a position to in- 
tercept the French line of march to Montechique.* The 
army was theref 


the 


co 


gain 


fore reorganized during the 20th in eight 
brigades of infantry and four weak squadrons of cavalry, 
and every preparation was made for the next day’s en- 
but at that critical period of the campaign the 
ministerial arrangements, which provided three com- 
begun to work. Sir Harry Burrard 


arrived in a frigate off the bay of Maceira, and sir Ar- 
thur, thus checked in the midst of his cperations on the 
eve of a decisive battle, repaired on board the frigate, 


to make a report of the situation of affairs, and to renew 
his former recommendation relative to the disposal of 
John Moore’s troop Burrard, who had previous- 
ly resolved to bring t "latter down to Maceira, con- 
this project, and forbade any offensive move- 
until the whole army should be concentrated, 
whereupon sir Arthur returned to his camp. 

The ground veeupied by the army, although very ex- 


sir ps 
he 
de une d 


ment 


tensive, and not very clearly defined as a position, was 
by no means weak. The village of Vimiero, situated 
in a valley, through which the little river of Maceira 


‘ 


flows, contained the pare and commissariat stores. The 
and the Portuguese were on a siall plain close 
behind the village, and immediate ly in its front a rug- 
ged isolated height, with a flat top, commanded all the 
ground to the southward and eastward for a considera- 
dista Upon this height Fane’s and Anstruther’s 
brigades of infantry, with six guns, were posted; the 
left of Anstruther’s occupied a churehyard which block- 
ed a road leading over the extremity of the height of 
the village; the right of Fane’s rested on the edge of 
the other extre mity of the hill, the base of which was 
WwW ashed by the Maceira. 

A mountain, that commenced at the coast, swept in 
a half circle close behind the right of the hill upon 
which these brigades were posted, and commanded, at 
rather long artillery range, all its upper surface. Eight 
cuns, and the first, second, third, fourth, and eighth 
brigades of infantry, occupied this mountain, which 
was terminated on the left by a deep ravine that divi- 
ded it from another strong and narrow range of heights 
the road from Vimiero to Lourinham 
the right of these last heights also overtopped 
in front of the village, but the left, bending 


ey ilry 
cavalry 


ble nee, 


Pp iSSé d > 
the hill 
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stiddenly backward, after the form of a crook, returned 
to the coast, and ended in a lofty cliff. 
water upon this last named ridge, wherefore, only thi 
40th regiment and some piquets were placed there. 
The troops being thus posted, on the night of the 20th, 
about twelve o’clock, sir Arthur was aroused by a Ger- 
man officer of dragoons, who galloped into the e imp, 
and with some consternation reported, that Jun at 
the head of twenty thousand men, was coming on to 
the attack, and distant but one hour’s march. Undis- 
turbed by this inflated report, he nt out pa- 
troles, warned the piquets to be on the alert. and before 
day-break had his troops, following th British custom, 


} 


merely se 


under arms: but the sun rose and no enemy appeared. 
However, at seven o’clock a cloud of dust was observ- 
ed beyond the nearest hills, and at eight o'clock an ad- 
vanced guard of horse was seen to crown the heights 


ne forw ird scouts on every side . 


} , 
peen 


southward, send 
'y had this body 


intry, pre eeded by other cavalry, was descried 


to the 
Seare: 
of inf ' 
moving along the road from Torres Vedras to L 


discovered, when a force 


urin- 
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There was no 


ham, and threatening the left of the British position; 

column after column followed in order of battle, and 

it soon became evident that the French were com { 

ficht, but that the right wing of the English was 1 
eir object. 

The second, third, fourth, and eighth brigades we 
immediately directed to cross the valley behind ul 
\ lage, nd to take post on the heigh ; before ment - 
ed as being occupied by the piqueis only; as they 
reached the ground, the second and third were S- 

in two lines facing to the left d conseque for- 
ming aright angle with the prolongation of Fane and 
Anstruther’s front. ‘The fourth and eighth brigades 
were to have furnished a third line, but before the lat- 
ter could reach the summit the battle commenced. 
From the flank of all these troops, a line of skirmishers 
was thrown out upon the face of the descent towards 
t enemy, the cavalry was drawn up in the plain a 
li to the right of the village of Vimiero, and the 
fifth bricade and the Port guese were det tached to the 
returning part of the crook to cover the extreme left, 

| to protect the rear of the army. ‘The first brigade, 

der general Hill, remained on the mountain which 
t others had just quitte d, and formed a Support tor 
the centre and a reserve for the whole. The ground 
hetween the two armies was so wooded and broken, 
t after the Fre h had passed the ridge wh they 
had been st de no correct view of their move- 
ments could | , and the British, being weak 
in « Iry, were f 1 to wait patiently until the col- 
umns of attack were « eupor em. 

Junot had quitted ‘I es Vedi the evening of the 
oO ling i th English army at day- 
br x, but the difficulty of the defile in his front re- 
t d his mar i many hours, and fatigued his 
troops. When he first came in sight of the position 

imiero, the British order of battle appeared to him 
ing on two sides of an irregular triangle, the apex 
of hich, formed by the hill in front of the village, 
v well-furnished with men, while the left face ap- 
} d naked, for he could only see the piquets on that 
and the passage of the four brigades across the 
y was hidden from him. Concluding, then, that 
t principal force was in the centre, he resolved to| 


form two connected attacks, the one against the apex, 


the other against the left face; he thought that the left 
of the position was an accessible ridge, whereas a deep 
ravine, trenched as it were along the base, rendered it 


over which the road from Torres Vedras to Lourinham 
passed. Junot had nearly fourteen thousand 
men, organised in four divisions, of which three were 
of infantry and one of cavalry, with twenty-three pieces 
of very small artillery ; each division was composed | 


firhting | 





{ Boor Tl. 


f two brigades, and at ten o’clock, all being prepared, 


he commenced the 
BATTLE OF VIMIERO. 

Laborde marched with one brigade against the cen- 
tre, general Brennier led anc ‘inst the left, and 
Loison’s brigades followed in the same order at a short 
distance. with a if 


ther ag 
1 
Ke it¢ re 
ed in ohe body behind Loise 
under Margaron, about thirteen hundred in num- 


* 


rina serve compe sed 


‘ 
rs, n, and tl 


srenadi 
: 

cavalry 

ber, was divided, part being on the right of Brennier, 


partin the rear ofthe reserve. The artillery, distributed 


among the columns, opened its fire wherever the ground 
was favonrable. It was designed that Laborde’s and 
Brennier’s attacks should be simultaneous, but the lJat- 
ter, com y unexpectedly upon the ravine bef re men- 
tioned as protecting the English left, got entangled 
among the rocks and water-courses, and thus Laborde 

ne engaged Fane and Anstruther under a heavy and 
destructive fire of artillery, which played on | is front 


and flank; for the eighth brigade being then in the act 


of mounting the height where the left was posted, ob- 

rving the advance of the French columns against the 
centre, halted, and .opened a battery against their 
ight. 

Junot, perceiving this failure in his combinations, 
ordered | { nport Lal de’s t k with one 
| rade of } ‘ ind lirected ‘ } « ior 

the the rai In whieh tre ier 
MM entangied 1 to fall pon e extremity the 
Englist I Fane seen Loi "s nee 

d |i ra discretionary power reserve ar- 
1! \ ediately directed col Ro | ne it 
int ( dt med with the divistonal cuns a 
most powerful battery in opposition. Meanwhile, Loi- 
sonand Lat le f ned i prineip l and two se ndary 
colun f attack. « of which advanced inst 
Fane's brigade, while the other end ured pene- 
tr by d which passed betwee » and 
the ch rch on the xtreme left of A t ! t the 
main mn, headed by I le in pers pre- 
cede } il } of l it tre p a | ot 1 { ce 
of the hill v at ft nd loud eri The Eng- 

I ki mishe ;s were fore | 
I , and French ma t 
vet shatt 1 by the terrible f AR ry d 
breath] from their exert s t 
rece! y di hy ge ol i I i 
reg ent at e ( tanee of halt } we 

> ( d inf t d fiat ( 
\ ethe r I 2 } 

ul | tach . 4 | wit t! 
ve fow } ! I n ( 

hee tl a 
t ps, al l ( Wi ( 
then M y ! udden| } 
‘Tay who w é d tt f fee- 
ble sq dron cutt nieces 

Kellerman took advant | } t W 
one half of his reserve int pine wood ff the 
line of retreat, and the other half he had before sent to 
reinforce the attack on the chure! The forty-third 
regiment were engaged in a hot skirmish amongst some 
vineyards, when these French grenadiers arrived, at a 
brisk pace, and beat back the advanced companies, but 


to avoid the artillery which ransacked their left, they 


dipped a little into the ravine, and were taken on the 
other flank by the guns of the eighth and fourth brig- 
lades. Then, when the narrowness of the way and the 


. ; ; sweep ot ne 
utterly impervious to an attack, exce pt at the extremity, : 


tl shot w disordering the 
ranks, the forty-third rallying in one mass, came furi- 
ously down upon the head of tl lumn, and, after a 
i ficht, drove it back in confusion, but 


short, d 
the regiment suffered very severely. 


. ] 
round 
he 
ie 


we cf 


( Spe rate 
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in the centre, the 
were filled with their wounded and 
straggling men, and seven They re- 
tired up the edge of the ravine ina direction almost 
parallel to the British line, leaving the road from 
Vimiero to Torres Vedras open to their opponents ; sir 
Arthur Wellesley, however, strictly forhade any pur- 
suit at that moment, partly because the grenadiers in 
the pine wood flanked the line of the Fre nch retreat, 
and partly because Margaron’s horsemen, riding stiffly 
the not to be lightly med- 
nier being still hamp red 


The French were now discomfited 
woods and hollow 


guns were lost. 


two armies were 
Me inwhile, Bren 


reneral Soligt 1c pa 


between 
dled with. 
in the ray ine, { 1e crest 
ons 


of the ridve above, and came upor cveneral q 
English 


brigade, which was posted at the left of the 


} 
} 


position ; but where the French expected to find a 
weak flank, they encountered a front of battle, on a 
depth of three lines, protected by steep declivities on 
either side, a powerful artillery swept a ty their fore- 


ranks, and on their right the fifth brigade and the 


most 
most 


Portuguese 


wards the 


Fergus 


were seen marching by a distant ridge to- 
Lourinham road, threatening the rear 


n instantly taking the lead, bore down upon 
| 


the ¢ vy, the ridge widened as the English advanced, 
the regiments of the second line running up in sue- 
increased the { t, and constantly filled the 
r ! | neh. f fast 1 nder the f e, drew 
{ until they ched the d vity of the 
lve; the i everal efforts to ¢ k the 
) r were t ( pact to be 
al | t s lie ic himself wa 
‘ f it | ely wounded, ad his reti- 
ring IY tilanked on the left, w cut 
i l t re t, ad thre into t low 
y | e vill f Perenza, where six gt 
wel ( G 1 Be leaving the eighty 
I - t regiments guard tl plec- 
ri was ¢ to pr $ ( ais rd red ( lun . 
‘ } i t last red the ravine, « ( 
tn { Sy a ret k the 
( “ only momentary, the 
surt | e higher grov | f ured 
j ' i d with sh t ret ne 
j him and reeovered the 
Brennicr h f was wounded and made pris- 
‘ i completely par | 
the | her, would have forced 
) ( if 1 1 - 
d him t It: t - 
j 1 1 er th cu f 
ickness. ran 
t \ ed to the brok imades 
\\ ‘ lk the ces 
l I ent he w ken, was 
\ We ‘ f aer inded li 
the Kell 1 had yet « ed? sir Ar- 
f ) ot prisoners that it had, was 
1 the enen y's t ‘iS were @X- 
[ ed, t no ideral body of fresh troops could 
be hidden at rt woods and hollows in his front, 
and that the ttle was won, It wa niv twelve o’eclock, 
thirteen guns h been taken; the fourth and eighth 
brigades had suffered very littl 


; the Portuguese, the 

, and t) 
than any 
ver in vreat 


fifth fired a shot 


latter was tv 


and the first brigades had not ie 


miles nearer to Torres Vedras 


part of the French army, which was more: 


confusion. The relative numbers before the action 
were considerably in favour of the English, the result 
of the action had increased that disparity ; a portion of 
the army had defeated the enemy when entire, a portion 


then could effectu » the viet Arthur 


lly follow uy ry; sir 
therefore resolved with the five brigades on the left to 
press Junot closely, hoping to drive him over the Sierra 


da Baragyeda, and f Tagus, while 


Hill, Anstruther, < 
Vou. L.—H 


ree him the 


upon 
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nd Fane, se izing the defile of Torres | 
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Vedras, should push on to Montechique and cut him 
off from Lisbon. 

If this able and decisive operation had been executed, 
Junot would probably have lost al] his artillery and 
several thousand stragglers, and then, buffeted and 
turned at every point, would have been glad to seek 
safety under the guns of Almeida or Elvas; and even 
that, he could only have accomplished, because sir 
John Moore’s troops were not landed in the Mondego. 
But sir Harry Burrard, who was present during the ac- 
tion, although partly from delicacy, and partly from ap- 
proving of sir Arthur’s arrangements, he had not hith- 
erto interfered, now assumed the chief command; from 
him the order which arrested Ferguson in his victorious 
career had emanated, and by him further offensive ope- 
rations were forbidden, for he resolved to wait in the 
position ot Vimiero until the arrival of sir John Moore. 
The adjutant-general Clinton, and colonel Murray the 
quarter-master-general, supported sir Harry’s views, 
and sir Arthur’s earnest representations could not alter 
their determination. 

Burrard’s decision was certainly erroneous, yet error 
is common in an art which at best is but a choice of 
difficulties ; the circumstances of the moment were im- 
posing enough to sway most The French had 
failed in the attacks, yet they rallied with surprising 
s under the protection of a strong and gallant 


en rals. 


yr 





i 
cavalry ;* sir Harry knew that his own artillery carri- 
res were so shaken as to be scarcely fit for service ; 
the draft rses were few and bad, and the commissari- 
at | n the plain was in the greatest confusion, for 
the hired Portuguese carmen were making off with 
thelr carriages in all dire ctions 3 the English cavalry 
was totally destroyed, and finally, general Spencer had 
dis ered a line of fresh troops on the ridge behind 
th ( ed by the French army. Weighing all these 
1} in his mind, with the caution natural to age, 


Bur was reluctant to hazard the fortune of the day 

hat he deemed a perilous throw. Thus the duke 
of Abrantes, who had displayed all that reckless cour- 
age to which he originally owed his elevation, was en- 
bled, by this unexpected cessation of the battle, to re- 
form his broken infantry ; twelve hundred fresh men 


joined him at the close of the contest, and then covered 
by his cavalry, he retreated with order and celerity 


the pass of Torres 


until he regained the command’ of 


Vedras, so that when the d Ly closed, the relative posi- 


tion of the two armies was the same as on the eve ning 


’ : 
general, thirteen guns, and 


several hundred pri- 
, and the total loss 


the hands of the victors 





neh was estimated at three thousand men, an 
exaggeration, no doubt, but it was certainly above two 
thousand, for their closed columns had been exposed 
for more than half an hour to sweeping discharges of 
grape and musquetry, and the dead lay thickly together. 
General Thiebault, indeed, reduces the number to 
elohteen hundred, and asserts that the whole amount 
of 1 French army did not much exceed twelve thou- 


sand men, from which number he deducts nearly three 
thousand for th lers, and all those other 
petty drains which form the torment of a general-in- 
cnief, 


But when it is considered that this army was 
composed of men se 


lected and organized in provisiona- 

ry battalions, expressly for the occasion ;+ that one-half 
had only been in the field for a fortnight, and that the 
whole had enjoyed two days’ rest at Torres Vedras, it is 
ident that the number of absentees bearstoo great a 
proportion to the combatants. A French order of bat- 
tle found upon the field gave a total of fourteen thou- 
sand men, present under arms, of which thirteen hun- 
dred were cavalry ; and this amount agrees too closely 
with other estimates, and with the observations made 


: ! 
SICK, the Strage 
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at the time to leave any reasonable dor 


ticity or correctness. 

The arrangements made by sir Harry Burrard did 
not remain in force a long time. Early on the mor 
of the 22d, sir Hew Dalrymple disembarked and 
sumed the chief command ; thus, in the short space of 
twenty-four hours, during which a battle was fought, 


bt of its auth 


ning 


as- 


the army fell successively into the hands of three men, 
who, coming from the ocean, with different views, ha- 


bits, and information, had not any previous cpportunity 


of communing even by letter, so as to arrange a com- 
mon plan of operations: and they were now brought 
together at a critical moment, when it was more that 
probable they must all disagree, and that the public 


service must suffer from that want of vigour which i 
inherent to divided councils. For when sir Hew Dal- 
rymple was appointed to the command, sir Arthur 
Wellesley was privately recommended to him, by the 


minister, as a 
mere than usu 


was backed up with too much 


reputation and recent exploits of the latter, not to pr 


duce some 


person who should be employed with 
| 


i conhdence $ and this nequivoe ut tis 





want of cordiality.* Sir Arthur could not 


do otherwise than take the lead in discussing affairs of 
which he had more than laid the f lation, m r 
Hew would have forfeited all claims to independence 
in his command, if he had not exercised the right of 
judging for himself between the conflicting opinions of 


his predecessor 
After receiving information upon the most important 
points, and tal 


army,—although the 





wounded were 








ground, and the wains of the commiss were em 
ployed in rex r them,—sir Hew decided vane 
upon the 23 way ders to that effect.t Never- 
theless, he entirely agreed in opinion with sir Harry 
Burrard, that the operation w 1 peril ne, Wi 

it required the concentration of all his troops, and t 
application of all his means, to bring to a good e - 
sion; and for this reason he did not rescind t} der 
directing sir John 4 re to | down to Macei I 
last measure w disapp! 1 of by sir Arthur, w 
observed that the provisions on shore would not sup- 
ply more than eight or nine days’ consumption f 
the troops already at Vimiero; that the « ry Ww 

be unable furnish any ass ce, and that t et 
ci uld net be calcu! l up n ire irce, | uS¢ t 
first of the gales common at that season of the year 
would cer y send it away from the coast, if it did 
not destroy 1g ty] ot : Hew t ht the 
evil of having the y separated, wot be greater 
1 the cl ce ot a ress in such eve e lI 
pos was ¢ inly dificult. The bishop of Opor 

had failed in his il of assisting thet | \ ! 
draft « { _ Lud ed, he did in < hi promi > 
the artil'ery d ccmi t were badly ppliee 
with mules and horses 3; t cavalry w \ ( 
the « ny was, with the exception of | mmediate 
] in killed and wounde suffering not o m hi 
defeat, which, we have seen, did 1 t deprive him ol 
single positic ecessary to his defence. While we ° 
ing this state of « rs, he v Informed t vel | 
Kellerman, escorted by a stré body of cavalry, \v 

at the cutposts, and demanded an interview. Junot 
afier regaining Torres Vedras, had cc¢ pied Maf 
and was preparing to fight again, when he rece 1 in- 
telligence tt t Lishon was on the pe t ! urre¢ n 
wherefore, sending forward a false ecount of the 
action, he followed it up with a reinforcement f{ thie 
garrison, end called a council of war to advise meas- 


ures with respect to the English. 
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sound remark that ‘a council of war never fights,’ 
and Kellerman’s mission was the result of the above 
consultation. 

That general being conducted to the quarters of the 
commander-in-chief, demanded a cessation of arms, 
and proposed the ground-work of a convention under 
which Junot offered to evacuate Portugal without fur- 
thre r resistance. Ni thing cK uld be more ¢ pportune 
than this proposition, and sir Hew Dalrymple readily 
accepted of it, as an advantage, which would accrue, 

iwhack to the cause of the Pe- 


Without any dr ceneral 
ew, from a plan of operations, sketch- 


ninsnla. He kn 


ed by the chief of the French engineers, colonel Vin- 
cent, and taken by the Portuguese, that Junot possess- 
several strong positions in front of Lisbon; and 
that a retreat either upon Almeida, or across the river 
upon Elvas, was not only within the contemplation of 
that general, but considered in this report as a matter 
f and perfectly easy of execution. Hence the 
proposed convention was an unexpected advantage of- 
ered inan nt of difficulty, and the only subject of 
consideration Ww the nature of the rticles proposed 





by Kellerman is a basis for the treaty. Sir Hew being 
necessarily ignorant of many details, had recourse to 
r A. Wellesley for information, and the latter, taking 
n enlarged y f the question In all 1 bearings, 
colneide ! sound | y ot recing to a con- 
vention, by w 1 a stror | ch army would be 
quietly got out of a country that it had complete mili- 
tary posse n of ;* d by which not \ eat mo- 
l effect in f ur of the ral « would be pro- 
ducer but an lg e. both of me nd time, 
for the rther | e¢ the war in Spain By 

( venti he « 

1. That a kingdom weuld be liberated, with all its 

t ses rsenals, &c., 1 that tl excited popula- 
t ot e Peninsula n ght tl be | ( iorw in 
( r f | itl to F under I t fa- 
V pie clr i es 

2. That Spanish army of I which 
( ed the m t ethicient \ t ca V 
Pe at i | reint é the 
‘ ad Sp ’ cise wl were | } ré 
t esse in the Tagus; 1 wot be enables 
l With the her patriot s 1} 
Vi eve \ { l . 3 ‘ il t te ‘ it 
confidences d forward the impulse, w } y 
O1 B y d tiie f] oht ¢ ! ‘ ‘ 
} s. Finally. that the ( } 
xpected in carrying the Fre in P ‘ 
iL the ties f red | ‘ a ‘ 
dana { ' ( ' he we d 
y this ‘ iw h we | 
be ( f t] cou! expect, 
i hich must follow I tion { | t 
] Dl or the I I itselt 
( ‘ witl con I 1 moe 

pros ing le Sj \ Sir H. 
I { { 1K | . 3 wi thie en { he CT- 
0 su Sir A ; t objection was, that, 

f f Keller ‘ ely entitled to ne- 

é Ce n of | i : Hew Dalrymple 

udged s the wood P cy nd the utility of the 
conve mn were recognized, it would be wise to drive 
the French to the wall on point of ceremony, and 
therefore ae 1 the proj ior The basis of a 
definitive treaty was then cd, subject to the final 
pprobath f sir Charles Cotton, without whose con- 
currence It W I to be bin y 

Arti Ist and 2d declared the fact of the armistice, 


the mode of tut 


re proceedings. 
“ated the river Sisandre 


as the Jine of 


Ibid. 


ruIry 4 
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demarcation hetween the two armies. The position « 
Torres Vedras to be occupied by neither. 

Article 4th. Sir Hew Dalrymple engaged to have 
the Portuguese included in the armistice, and their 
boundary line was to extend from Leiria to Thomar. 

Article 5th declared, that the French were not to be 
considered as prisoners of war, and that themselves 
and their property, public and private, were, without 
anv detainer, to be transported to France. To this 


article sir Arthur objected, as affording a cover for the 
abstraction of Portuguese property, whereupon Keller- 
man said, that it was to be taken inits fair sense of 
property justly obtained, and upon this assurance it was 
adinitt 8 


Article 6th provided for the protection of individuals. 


It ranteed from political persecution all French 
residents, all subjects of powers in alliance with France, 
f 1 all Port guese who had served the invaders, or 
becol bnox! ; for their attachment to them. 

Article 7th stipulated for the neutrality of the port 
of | ish n as far as the Ru lan fleet was concerne d. At 
first Keller proposed to have the Russian fleet 

’ teed from capture, with leave to return to the 
B tt was peremptorily refused ;. indeed, the 
whole ceeding was desioned to entang| the Russians 
I ! i 1} tiation, that, in case the armistice 

broken, the former might be forced into a co- 

th the ; 
A el y Opy sed thi ticle; he r- 
l Mhat 1 interests of the tu 3 were 

t ble 1 that they stood different relations 
t B h ny. 2. That it was an impor 
t to keep t n parate, d that the French 

if pressed, would leave the Russians to their 

{ That the British operations had not been 
1 decisive to « e them to capture the 

e tl tl of neutrality could be agitated, 

ft Russ s to such protection was un- 

( d in the 7 ent ¢ nstances it was desi- 
t! rent indepe { t of the cl ces of 

their capture, they would be prevented from re- 
t to the Baltic, which in faet constituted their 
f interest when disengaged from the French ; 

ed allies of the latter, they became of 

be | tly. that it w in affair which con- 

P ese, R , and Britis} ut with 

I ( ( | ( right to { rere si 

I] t a of thi que ion be- 
( r that sir Charles Cot- 

Ly ° 1dmitted the | 

if 1, Witl lescing in the } priety 

\ >t 1 gur f French calibre, 

{ tl ( vy, were to be trans} ted 
to] e 
4 ) tipulated, that forty-eight hours’ noties 
é f the rupture of the r st 

I le ir Arth jected ; he consider- 
ed j f y for the interests of the British army, 

| le to the French; be e, if hostilities 
ree nenced, the latter would have forty-eight hour 
to make rrangements for their defence, for the 
passayve of the agus, and for the co-operation of the 
Russian fleet. I pon the otk tr hand, sir Hew thought 
It was an omen. sims Godel time for the pre- 
parations of the British army, and for the arrival of sir 

1 Moore’s reinforcements. 

By an additional article it was provided, that all the 
fortresses held by the Fre neh, which h d not capitula- 
ted before the 25th of August, should be given up to 
the British; and the baste of a convention being thus 

nae d. cene al Kel i leri nan re turned to his Cc hief. . and 
( nel George Murray was ordered to carry the pro- 
posed articles to the English admiral. 


Previous to his landing, sir Hew had re ceived none 
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of the letters addressed to him by sir Arthur Wellesley, 
he had met with no person during his voyage from 
whom he could obtain authentic information of the state 
of affairs, and his time being at first occupied by the 
negotiations with Kellerman, he was uninformed of 
many de tails of import ance. Now, the day after Kel- 
lerman’s de ture, don Bern: ardim Freire Andrada, the 
Portuguese commander-in-chief, came to remonstrate 
against the armistice just concluded ; but, from the eir- 
nees before-mentioned, it so happened that sir 
Hew was utterly ignorant of the existence of don Ber- 
nardim and his army, at the time the armistice was 
discussed, and it was therefore difficult for him to man- 
age this interview with propriety, because Andrada had 
some plausible, although no real, ground of complaint. 
His rem were, however, merely intended for 
the commencement of an intrigue, to which I shall here- 
after revert. 





cumst 


nstrances 


Colenel Murray socn reached the fleet, and presented 
the articles of convention to sir Charles Cotton, but the 
latter refused to concur therein, declaring that he would 


himself conduct a separate treaty for the ‘Russi: in ships. 
With this answer ¢ olonel Murray returned on the 24th, 
having first, in reply to a question put by the French 
officer who accompanied himon board the Hibernia, de- 
clared, that no thin g had passed between him and sir 
es s Cotton which ought to preclude further 
tia . Sir Hew Dalrymple was now urged by sir 
Arth ur Wellesley to give notice, without further expla- 

n, that he 


nego- 


nati stilities would recommence, leaving it to 
Junot to renew propositions, if he chese to do so, sepa- 
rately from the Russians.* Sir Hew, however, felt 


himself, in | bound by colonel Murray’s obser- 


ionour, 


vation to the French officer, and would not take advan- 
tawe of the oceasion; he likewise felt disinclined to 
relinquish a negotiation which, from certain circum- 


stances, he deemed upon the point of be ing crowned 





with suceess. He therefore de spatche d colonel Murr ly 
to Lisbon, with directions to Inform Junot of the admi- 
ral’s objection, and to give notice of the consequent 
rupture of the armistice, Murray himself being provi- 
ded, however, with full powers to enter into and con- 
clude a definitive treaty upon a fresh basis. The army 
Was, at the same time, pushed forward to Ramalhal, 

nd sir J. Moore’s tro ps were landed at Maceira Bay, 


but the order to repair to that place did not reach them 


until several ziments had been disembarked in the 
Mondego ;t+ the re-shipping of these, together with 
contrary winds, had caused a delay of four days, and 
at Maccira great difficulty and some loss was sustained 
in wetting on shore, an operatic n only effected by five 
days of incessant exertion on the part of the navy; the 
boats were constantly swamped by the surf, and such 
was its fury that not more than thirty remained fit for 
rvice at the conclusion. 

On the 27th, iu formation was received, m color el 
M y. that a fresh treaty was in sires m upon an 
admissible basis; and the next day the army tox ka 

Vv position, a part occupying Torres Vedras. and the 


remal r being Pl iced in the rear of that town. Mean- 
while, in Lisbon, the agitation of the public mind was 
excessively gr eat ; hope and fear were magnified by 
the ohseurity of affairs, and the contradictory news 
which was spread by the French, and by those who 
held communication with the country, hi id increased 
the anxious feeling of joy or grief almost to phrensy. 


adm iral Siniavin in 
ich the latter 


Jun made every effort to en gaye 
the negotiation, and the necessity by w! 


was forced to put his ships in a hostile and guarded 
attitude, contributed powerfully to contro] the popu- 
lace, and give strength to an opinion industriously 


common cause with the 
no intention of 


Ibid. 


spread, that he would make 
French. Nevertheless Siniavin had 
of the C 
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this kind, and very early gave notice that he would 
treat separately ; wherefore the French being thus left 
to themselves, had no resource but their own de xterity, 
and brought all the ordinary mac hine ry of diplomatic 
subtlety into play. Among other schemes, Junot open- 
ed a separate communication with siz Hew Dalrympl 
at the moment when colonel Murray, invested with full 
powers, was engaged in daily conferences with Keller- 
man; and the difficulty of coming to a conclusion, was 
much increased by the natural sources of suspicion and 
jealousy incident to such a singular transaction, where 
two foreign nations were seen bargaining, and one of 
them honestly bargaining, for the goods and interests 
of a third, yet scarcely hinting even at the existence of 
the latter. The French be ing the weakest, were most 
subtle, and to protect the vital questions advanced ex- 
travagant claims; on the other hand, the Portug 1ese 


leaders, no longer fearing a defeat, protested against 
the convention, passed the line of demarcation, attack- 
ed the French patroles, and menaced an attack from 
the side of Santarem. This movement, and the breach 
of faith in attacking the patroles, were promptly and 
Hew ; yet they kept sus- 


. } ; Sean? ’ | r 
picion awake, and the mutual misunderst indings arose 
j 


distinctly disavowed 


at last to such a height, that Junot, seeming for a mo- 
ment to recover all his meee energy, threatened to 
burn the public establishments, and make his retre 

good at the expense of the city; a menace which no- 
thing could have prevented him from exec yr, Fi- 
nally, however, a definitive treaty was « ‘luded at 


Lisbon on the 30th, and soon aiterwards ratified in 
form. 


This: cel ited convention, improperly called * of 
! 


Cintra, onsisted of twenty-two original, and thir 
supplement y petieten, upon the \ ney f many 
ol which. sir r Wellesl« y; ind the command r-lii- 


chief disagree i it as their disagreement had reference 


to the details and not to the ge neral 7 rine ip! e, the his- 





torical importance is not sufficient to call for rema 

An informality on the part of Jun yt, aes some delay 
I f tiff * the instrument; the British n 

ehed notwit tar ling to take up the position ne 
yon, assioned to it by the 11th article of t t ty, 

t march, sir Hew Dalrymple met two Rus- 

I who were aru | O oper i § a ne- 

gotiation for the Russian squadron; he, however, re- 
fused to receive their credentials, and referred them t 
sir Charles Cotton. Thus baffled in an attempt to 
carry on a double treaty, for a naval one w already 
commenced, Siniay whose nduct appears to hav 

been weak, was forced to « e to a conclusion w 

the Engli {mitral At first he claimed the | - 
ul ia ut port, but ingly he possessed ‘ 
of tw tw h ci nstanees had given him be- 
f th LV with Jur his claim w vered 
by timat , tl a Briti 1 was fly on the 
forts atthe n th of t Tacus; and t "W true, for 
the third and forty-second regiments, under the com- 
mand of major-gveneral Beresford, having landed and 


taken possession of them, in virtue of the convention, 
the British colours were improperly heisted instead 

th Port guese. Fo d again by this proceeding, th 
ice of which is somewhat doubtful, Siniavin finally 
reed to surrender upon the f following terms: : 
1. The Russian ships, with their sails, stores, &c 


were to be he ld by 1, as a de pt sit, unti xX 





months after the conclusion of a peace between the tw 
governments of the contracting parties. 
2. The admiral, one ers, and seamen, without any 


iction as to their fu rvices, were to be t 


por rted t to Russia, at the exp nse of the British govern- 
Inent. 

But two additional articles were, subse que ntly to the 
ratification of the original treaty, proposed by the Rus- 
sians, and assented to by the English admiral. Th: 
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first stipul ited that the imperial flag should be display- 
ed, even in British harbours, as long as the Rus- 
sian admiral remained on board. The second provided 
that the ae them mves and their stores should be 
delivered ag at the appointed time, in the same state 


as when acalealt re Zz. The rights of the Px rtuguese 
| 
I 





were not referred to, but sir Ch 
fied by his instructions, which authorised him to make 
prize of the Russian fleet.* Siniavin thus suffered all] 
the inconvenience of hostilities, and the shame of stri- 
| 


s Cotton was justi- 


<ing his colours without having violated in any manner 


the relations of amity in which his nation stood with 
reoard to Portugal. On the other hand, for the sake 
ps, the British govern- 
of cont mpt for the 
ally, because, with singular in- 


of a few old and decayii if Snilj 
la 


ment made an injudicious disp 


consistency, they | rmitted the officers and crews, the 


real strength of the squadron, to return to the Baltic, 
lthough scarcely a year had elapsed, since the nation- 
11 character was defiled in that quarter, to suppress a 
navy inimical to Great Britain. This inconsist ney 
belonged wholly to the ministers ; for the two original 

es of the treaty only were confirmed by them, and 
they were copied from the Admiralty instructions de- 
livered to sir Charles Cotton four months previous to 


the t Ye t officer, by the very 1 who 
| f l ! was, Wi 1 el- 
fre y, rebuked fer havi dopted a new principle 
im YT rre r! 
Coin the is er head é ‘ ‘ ish- 
‘ U) the ri tL of the my ‘ l e forts 
i 1 of t rl ' le 1 the 
iB Phe Fre y con rated it 
I 1 { their piquets ird if in f t 
i an € } 1 at night th t 3 fired upon who- 
f r | ed th t I police disbanded of 
their i 1 the city | me 1 f ot tur- 
t ; i \ Notwl t ing the 
p e of their ene es, t l i ; ‘ ital 
te i their }oy, ad evince ve ; 3 
ina? rkal mat th ! dt f Vy pro- 
\ [ or to «¢ | in Vi wi e Fre ° 
t y ’ tf tri in 1 l } I 1 in 
t t } t ! for 
wed pt f il the { their de- 
pa i my i t t se8 ‘ 1 by 
I ur | il t l I ( ve ( 
V ib i r eir i $ t Pp ru ‘ I ( 
men designed for the q Lois 
{ W i tack. Ye Ist all 
hi | ce ‘ Hi t | \ 
é { My vy, f } y traver- 
« ‘ l y tr t ut tl l ot 
1 li yvnen 1 V i fact @X- 
t \ [ { NH P tucue ( uSsivée 
4 tof I J t hin fw ne- 
but he 1 tl fair with 
j 1 In wen ne W I Sper j il- 
in ii far | degret n Trav 
‘I d f xplosi which would have com- 
promise t e the safety of my and of the city, 
induced 1 I ich general yasten the | 1 wh 
wn Kk ish division was to occupy the citadel and take 


re of the public tranqu ty. Meanwhile emissa- 
ries from the junta of Oporto fomented the disposition 
populace to commit themselves by an attack 
upon the French, the convention was r pr bated, and 
endeavours were fruitlessly made to turn the tide of 
indignation even against the English, as abettors of 
the invaders. The judge of the people, an energetic, 
but turbulent fellow, issued an inflammatory address, 


t Ibid. Admiralty Instructions to sir C, Cotton, 16th April, 
1808. Mr. Wellesley Pole to sir C. Cotton, 17th Sept. 1808. 
t Thiebault | Ibid 
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in which, calling for a suspension of the treaty, he de- 
signated the French as robbers and insulters of religion; 
she Monteiro Mor, who commanded a rabble of peas- 
dignified with the title of an army, 
‘the south bank of the Taeus, and 
n his quarters issued a protest against the conven- 
tion, f which he had the audacity to 
eall upon tton to interrupt ; the latter sent 
his communications to sir Hew Dalrymple, who treated 
them with the conte mptuous indignation they merited. 
Sir John Hope being appointed English command- 


antry, Which he 
toc k pe ssession of 
fror 
execution 
sir Charl s Cx 


the 


ant of Lisbon, took possession of the castle of Belem 
on the 10th, and of the citadel the 12th, and, by his 
firm and vigorous conduet, re = otal the effervescence of 
the public mind, and repressed the disorders which had 
arisen to a height that guve opportunity for the commis- 
sion of any villar The duke of Abrantes, with his 
staff, embarked a 13th. The first division of his army 

sailed the 15th; it was follewed by the seeond and third 


don the 30th, all tl 


garrisons of Elvas and Almeida, were ou 
% But the execution of 

carried on thus far without much 
rd Proby, the English commissioner appointed 


Ire nch, exes pt the 


Port 


divisions 5 
ugal. 


the con been 





y carry the articles of tl treat 


t 
t } 
by major-general Beresford on the 5th, and their united 
} 
i 


rbe were scarcely sufficient to meet the ex! es 

f a task, in the prosecution of which ¢ is} ites hourly 
arose. Anger, the cupidity of individ and oppor- 
tunity mbined to pu sh the French | ey nd the bounds 
of honour and deceney, and several gross attempts 
were ide to 3 ppre priate property which no inte rpre- 
tation of the stipulations should give a colour to; 
amonost the most odious were the abstraction of manu- 
scripts, and rare specimens of natural history, from the 
national museum; and the invasion of the deposito 
publico, or funds of money awaiting legal decision for 
their final appropriation. | Those dishonest attempts 
were met and checked with a strong hand, and at last 
a committee, consisting of an individual of each of 
the three nations, was appointed by the commissioners 
on both sides. Their office was to receive reclama- 
tions, to investigate them, and to do justice by seizing 
upon all contraband baggage embarked by the French ; | 
ame isure attended with excellent effect. It must, how- | 
ever, be b rved, that the loud comp! ints and viclence | 
of tl P I ese, and the machinations of the bishop 
of Oporto, seem to have excited the suspicions of the 
British and influenced their acts, more than the real 
facts warranted; for the national cl icter of the a 
tuguese was not then understcod, nor the extent to! 
which they supplied the place of true reports by the 
fabrication of false ones, generally known. ! 

Party w have not been wanting since to exag- 
gerate the grounds of complaint. The English have 
imputed fraud 1 evasions of the most dishonourable | 
kind to the l'rench, and the latter have retorted by ice 
cusations of gratuitous insult, and breach of faith, in- 
asmuch as their soldiers, when on board the British 
ships, were treated with crnelty in order toinduce them 
to de It would be t much to afirm th ll the 
error was on one side, but it does appear reasonable 
and con int to justice to decide, that as the French 
were originally aggressors and acting for their own in- 
terest, and that the British were interfering for the pro- 
tection of the Portu ruese, an indecorous zeal on the part 
of the Jatt r, if not commend ible, was certainly mors 
excusable than in their « Pi ponents. Upon the ground 
of its being impossible for Junot to know wh it was 


doing In his name, the 
him of any personal impropriety of conduct, and his 
public which denounced severe punishments 
for such m ilpri ictices corroborated this te stimony; yet 
Kellerman, in his communications with sir Hew Dal- 
tymple, did not scruple to insinuate matters to the | 


sritish commissioners acquitted 


orders, 
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-* But, amidst all these conflict- 
ing accusations, the British commander’s personal good 
faith and scrupulous adherence to justice has never 
been called in question. 

To define the exact éxtent to which each party should 
have pushed their claims is not an easy task, yet an 
imps artial investigator would begin by care fully sepa- 
rating the original rights of the French, from those 
rights which they acquired by the convention; and 
much of the subseque nt clamour in England against 
the authors of that treaty sprung from the error of 
confounding these essentially distinet grounds of ar- 
gument. Conquest being the sole foundation of the 
first, defeat. if complete, extinguished them ; if incom- 
plete, nullified a part only. Now the issue of the ap- 
peal to arms not having been answerable to the justice 
of the cause, an agreement ensued, by which a part 
sacrificed for the sake of the remainder, and upon 
the terms of that agreement the whole question of right 
hinges. If the French were not prisoners of war, it 
follows that they had not forfeited their claims, founded 
on the right of nquest, but they were willing to ex- 
ch an insecure tenure of the whole, for a secure 
tenure of a part. The difficulty consisted in defining 

ictly what was conceded, and what should be recov- 
ered from them. With respect to the latter, the res- 
titution of plunder acquired anterior to the convention 
as clearly out of the if officially obtained, 
it was part of - rights bargained for, if individually, 


duke’s disadvan tace 





ingve 


v“ 





question ; 


to what tribunal could the innumerable claims which 
would follow such an article be referred? Abstract no- 
tions of right in such matters are misplaced. If an ar- 


my surrenders at discretion, the victors may say with 
Brennus, * Woe to the v anquished ;’ but a convention 
implies some weakness, and must be weighed in the 
scales of prudence, not in those of justice ’ 


—— 


CHAPTER VI. 








Phe bishop and junta of Oport » aim at the supreme power, 
‘ish to establish the seat of government at Oporto ; their 
trigues ; strange proceedings of general Decken ; reflec- 
t s thereupon—Clamour raised against the convention in 
Ineland and m Portugal; soon ceases in Portugal—The 
Spanish general Galuzzo refusesto acknowledge s“onven- 
tion ; Invests f 2 I alippe his proceedings al and un- 
istifiable—Sir John Hope marches against hin alters 
his con ect—Garvieon of Lalippe—March to Lisbon—Em- 
barked—Garrison of Almeida ; march to Oporto ; attacked 
1d plundered by the Portuguese—Sir Hew Dalrymple and 
iri rard recalled to England—Vile conduct of the 
dail olence of public feeling—Convention, im- 
} erly called, of Cintre—Observations—on the action of 
K 1—On the battle of Vimiero—On the « ynvention. 
‘Tne interview that took place at Vimiero, between 


don Bernardim Freire d’Andrada and sir Hew Dalrym- 
has been already noticed as the commencement of 
an intrigue of some consequence. The Portuguese chief 
objes ted at the time to the armistice concluded with 
Kellerman, ostensibly upon geueral grounds, but really, 
as it appeared to sir Hew, because the bishop and jun- 
ta ¢ : Oporto were not named in the instrument. At 
the desire of Freire, one Ayres Pinto de Souza was re- 
ceived at the English head-quarters as the protector of 
Portuguese interests during the subsequent negotia- 
tion, and he was soon apprised that a treaty for a defi- 
nitive convention was on foot, himself and his general 


being invited to state their views and wielies | vefore any 


’ 
ple, 


further steps were taken. Neither of them took any 
notice of this invitation, but when the treaty was con- 


cluded clamoured loudly against it. 
was, they said, 
as such; nevertheless, 


The British army 
an auxiliz iry force, and should only act 
it had assumed the right of 


* Sir H. Dalrymple’s Narrative. c ourt of Inquiry. 
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treating with the French for Portucuese interests. and | 


a convention had been concluded which protected the 
enemy from the punishment due to his rapine and cru- 
elty ;_it was more favourable than the strength of the 
relative parties warranted, and no notice had been taken 
of the Portuguese government, or of the native army 
in the Alemtejo; men who were obnoxious to their 
countrymen, for having aided the invaders, were pro- 
tected from a just vengeance; finally the fortresses 
were bargained for, as acquisitions appertaining to the 
British army: a circumstance which must inevitably 
excite great jealousy both in Portugal and Spain, and 
injure the general cause, by affording an opportunity 
for the French emissaries to create disunion among the 
allied nations. They dwelt also upon the importance 
of the native forces, the strength of the insurrection, 
and insinuated that separate operations were likely to 
be carried on notwithstanding the treaty. 

Noble words often cover pitiful de eds ; this remon- 
strance, apparently springing from the feelings of a pa- 
triot whose heart was ulcerated by the wrongs his 
country had sustained, was but a cloak for a miserabl 
interested intrigue. The bishop of Oporto, a meddling 
ambitious priest, had early conceived the 
placing himself at the head of the insurrectional au- 
thorities, and transferring the seat of government from 
Lisbon to Oporte. He was aware that he should en- 
counter great opposition, and he hoped that by invei- 
gling the English general to countenance these preten- 
sions, he might, with the aid of Freire’s force, and his 
own influence, succeed in the object of his wist 
With this view he wrote a letter to sir Charles Cotton 
dated the fourth of August, in which was enclosed, 
the letter describes it, ** The form of government with 
which they, the junta of Oporto, meant vern Por- 
tugal when the city cf Lisbon should be free from the 
French; and this letter, tegether with its enclosure, 
being transmitted to sir Arthur Wellesley, he 
them among other public documents in the hands of 
sir Hew Dalrymple when the latter first landed at Ma- 
ceira. In the document itself it was declared that 
“The body of government had taken the glorious reso- 
lution of restoring the Portuguese monarchy in all it 
extent, and of recovering the crown of Portugal for 
its lawful Juan VI., their prince.”’ But 
this *“ glorious resolution” was burthened with many 
forms an 
ed the intention of re-establishing a regency, they de- 


pl ced 





1 restrictions; and although the junta profess- 


clared, “ that if this new regency should be interr l 
by a new invasion of the French, or by any of/ } 

the junta would immediately take the governin Ol 
itself, and exercise the authority and jurisdicti ich 


it had done ever since its institution. 

Thus prepared for some cabal, sir Hew Dalrympl 
was at no loss for an answer tu Freire’s remonstrance. 
He observed, that if the government of Portugal had 
not been mentioned in the tre aty. neither had that of 
England, nor that of France. ‘The convention was 
purely military, and for the present concerned on 
commanders in the field. With regard to the occupa- 
tion of the fortresses, and the fact of the British army 
being an auxiliary force, the first was merely a measure 
of military precaution absolutely necessary, and the 
latter was in no way rendered doubtful by any act 


i 
which had been committed; he sir Hew was instructed by 





his government to assist in restoring the prince regent 
of Portugal to his lawful rights, without any secret or 
interested motives ; finally, the Portuguese general had 
been invited to assist in the negotiations, and if he had 
not done so, the blame rested with himself. To this 


sir Hew might have justly added, that the conduct of 
Freire in withdrawing his troops at the most critical 
moment of the campaign, by no means entitled him to 
assume a high tone towards those whom he had so 
disgracefully deserted in the hour of danger. 


| he could not, quit Oporto, the seat 





W A R. { Boox If. 


The Portuguese general w silenced by this plain 
and decided answer; yet the English general was 


hop and his coadjutors, 


quickly convinced that the bi 
howeve! incay ] 

experienced plotters. In his first interview with An- 
drada, sir Hew Dalrymple had taken oceasion to ob- 
serve, that **no government lawfully representing the 


ibie of conducting great aflairs, were 


prince regent actually existed in Portugal ;”’ in tact, a 
junta. calling itself independent, w 
lished in 





gally invest he prines with ’ 
were dispersed, and part of them in the power of the 
This observation, so adverse to the prelate’s 


views, Was transmitted to him by Freire, together with 


a copy of the armistice ; and he was well aware that a 
definite convention, differing m terlally trom the - 
mistice, Was upon the | int of bel con ded the 
refusal of sir Charles Cotton to concur in the latter, 
having rendered it null and void. Nevertheless, pre- 
serving silence on that point, the bishop forwarded 1 
copy of the armistice to the chevalier Da Souza, Por- 
tugues ister in London, accor ed by é 
filled with invective d misrepresentati f = 
provi > the chevy er place t etter with 
inc] in the hands of Mr. Canni e English 
seer y ol ite for f I } th f 
time deliver tol I n othe eC, 1 wi | 
the style of the ] eal | f the 3 
the represent ives ot hil 6 | ess 
of tf | me powe l I 
N the efforts of the party cor d to f 
( I iol “i ine I l 1 \ pre 
teen wi il ( ft | ( 
( 1 : eX-p tater { } i the \ o 
l i rmistice tl ( t ; 
tl | ed upol pul way ty 1 ring 
I 1 | pre ‘ iv t the v 5 
! ed belore e| r the t 5 i ! eve which 
led to it, were know! I Hey etting 
radi y forn f official inter hae cted to 
transmit informatt t I f ‘ I en 
days after the comme ent of the t ty 
I ters, to ¢ t ict or ex \ . 7 3 
: .¥ placed I fyi . 
by wl their 3 were 1 di 
} pre ed ew ot t t A \ 
he bist I wi { the nve ' 
é l’retre ¢ y el ou put 
that ‘ a Dy the } Ve 
I ed in P \ i ay he 
excited in | thr é 
eg t at the conduct ol ww Th 
in fact, | | eedings were unl 
It \ hat the bi Por- 


veri er, V py d tothe ents 
it Oporto; he was subj Hew Dalry ple 

orders, but as his miss) v I ‘ ned e, | 

\ also to communi directly with the secretary 
f state in England Von Decker rived at O; rto 
upon the [7th August, and the me evening, in concert 
with the bis] concocted 1 project dmirably ac ipted 


to forward the views of the latter; they agreed that 
the pre] te was the fittest persor to be at the head of 
the government, and that as he could not or pretended 
of government ought 
to be transferred to that city. 

Two 


first, the prince regent at hi 


obstacles to this arrangement were foreseen ; 
ture had nominated 
s for the filling up of 
vacancies arising from death or other causes ; secondly, 
the people of Lisbon and of the southern provinces 
would certainly resist any plan for changing the seat 
of government ; hence to obviate these difficulties, Von 
Decken wrote largely in commendation of the proposed 


at par 


a regency, al d le ft it Il instructlol 
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arrangement, vilifying the the regency, and 
r Pe w not o1 ly t m to the 
Preset Eat to enpicy ve Britis h treops 


conduct of 


urging o give his sancth am- 


bitious 


in con- 





trolling the p ple « Lisbon, should they att mpt to 
fr ustrat the bis! o. | lans. To ce neiliate the mem- 
bers of the regency, it was preposed to admit a portion 
of them into the new government, and Francisco Noron- 
ha. Francisco da Cunha, the Monteiro Mor, and the 


as being the only men 


Now the last 
ot wor ship under the 


principal Castro, were name d 
who were faithful their sovereign. 
had acet pted the office of minister 
ntly ul 


French, Sd was Col age faithful; but he was 
the ha ilf brother of the bis Op; Castro being lewitimate- 
ly born. Under the sane of sparing the feelings of 
the people of Lisbon, it was further proposed to appoint 
a Pe tus se comma! dd nt, § ubjee t te » the British cover- 


to conduet 


the occasion 
, 


ce under his orders, 


police, and 


nor, yet with a native for 


all matters of 


the bishe pt ok 


to recommend a particular general for that office. Fi- 
nally, eivil dissension 1 all its attendant « s were 
foretold as the consequences of rejecting this plan. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple’s answer was peremptory and 
d eisive. He repri I nded renner \ n Decl ! ind 
at or put an end to the bishop’s hopes of support from 
the Enelis! my This second repulse, for sir Hew’s 
inswer did not reach Oporto until after Fyeire’s report 
had dad the , compiet d the mortification of the 
pre! 1 his ta, id they set 1 bounds to their 
viol . Efforts were m to stimulate the populace 
of Lisbon 1 ttack both French and English, in the 
hope that the terrible scene which must have ensued, 
“ uid effect y prevent the re-estab'ishment of the 
old rewency,. and *t the san time render the transfer of 
the se { wov nent to Oporto an easy t sk. Hence 
th trageous conduct of the Monteiro Mer 1 of the 
judge of the people, and the f rmer’s insolent letter call- 
r upon sir Charl ; Cotton to interrupt the execution 
of the conver n. 

The 3d September, sir Hew Dalrymple received in- 
structions, from home, relative to the formation of a 
new regency, which were completely at variance with 
the plan arranged between the bishop and general Von 


Decken, yet no difficulty attended the 
here, as in the case of 


by th 
Stewart, 


; and 


arrested 


execution 
prince Leopold, we are 
irity of the 
brother of lord Castle reagh, 


sineu! Charlies 
rer ol 


ly have 


transaction. 





Von Decken’s first letter; he would not knowin 


lent himself to an intrigue, subversive of his Seosher’ s 
views, as explained in tl ficial instructions sent to 
sir Hew; neither is it likely that Von Decken should 
lunge into such a delicate and important affair in one 


had not heen se- 


“the Eng 


nyste ries, 


rto, if he 


: 
member ol 


irrival at Oy 
ed by some 
net: are we ees raclue to 


| Machiav 


lish eabi- 


these 








mefu elian policy that soon after- 
wards forced lord Castle rh to defend his public 
measures by a due | t 
But the usual fate of plans laid by men more cun- 
ning than wise, atter he bishop of Oporto’s pro- 
ject 1e Was § ss ra moment in rendering the 
ve ion of Cintra odious to the Portuguc se, vet the 
great mass of the people soon acknowledged with 
gratitude the services rendered them by the English, 
rejoicing at the fulfilment of a treaty which freeti their 
country at once from the invaders. And well mivht 
we rejoice when they bel *nty-five thou- 
nd bold and skilful tly quitting the 
strong holds of the kingdom nd to the last maintain- 
ing the haughty air of an army unsubdued, and cap ible, 
on the slightest provocation, of resorting once more to 


pe ( ple 


the decision of battle were 
contented, but the Spanish general Galluzzo appt 
to have favoured the views of the Oporto faction. 

tachments of 


cipally 


rortugue S 


ars 
De- 
ps, and Portuguese refugees prin- 
from the northern provinces and commanded 


his tro 
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by a Spaniard, were acting in cenjunction with the in- 
surgents of the Alemtejo. Many disputes had arisen 
between the two nations, as I have already related, foi 


the Spaniards treated Portugal as a conquered country, 
denied the authority * a Portuguese general Leite, 
who was not of the hop’s party, and insulted him 
personally; they even seize d his military chest at Cam- 
po Mayor, and in all things acted with the utmost vio- 
leade and rapacity. 

Galluzzo himself was required by his own govern- 
ment to join the Spanish armies concentrating on the 
Ebro; but instead of obeying, he collected his forces 
near B lvas, and when he heard of the convention con- 
cluded at Lisbon, invested Fort Lalippe, and refused to 
permit th e execution of the treaty relative to that im- 
precnable fortress. Colonel Girod de Novillard com- 
manded the French garrison, and profiting from its situ- 
1 compelled the inhabitants of Elvas to shut 
s also against the Spaniards, and to supply the 
fort daily with provisions. Galluzzo’s proces dings were 
ore manifestly absurd in a military point of view, 
for his attacks were confined to a trifling bombardment of 
ippe from aninmense distanee, and the utmost dam- 
tined or likely to be sustained by that fortress, 
knocking away the cornices and « ‘-himne ys of the 
house, eve ry © ther part bein g protecte d by 
the finest masonry. 

Burghersh, who had been appointed to 
vate with the Spanish troops in Portugal, Gal- 
early in Se “pte mber, oflici ially informed of 

of the convention, and that the troops of his 

ned on board the hulks at Lisbon, were by 
ity re release d, and would be clothed, armed, and 

to Catalonia. Sir Hew Dalrymple also wrote to 
the Spanish general on the 5th of September to repea 


ation, ha 


their gate 


age sust 
wus the 
vernor’s 
bomb proofs of 
Througl 
commun 
luzzo was, 
the articles 


nation, ee 


this intelligence and to request that his detachment 
might be withdrawn from the Alemtejo, where they 
were living at the expense of the people; Galluzzo, 


howeve ry took no notice of either <cammmeadl ation; pre- 
tending t he had opened his fire against Lalippe be- 
fore the d ite of the convention, and that no third party 
had a right to interfere, he declared he would grant no 
terms to the garrison, nor permit any but Portuguese to 
enter the fort. Yet at this momentthe § Sp yanish armies 


on the Ebro were languishing for cavalry, which he 
alone possesst d; and his efforts were so de spised by 
Girod, that the latter made no secret of his int ntion, 
if the fate of the French army at Lisbon shorld render 


such a step advisable, to blow up the works, and march 

openly through the midst of Galluzzo’s troops. 
Colonel Ross beir g finally detact ed, with the 20th 

regiment to ie fort lonel Girod, and to 


receive t} from co! 
escort the o to the terms cf the 


arrison Lisbon under 


convention, sent a flag of truce, and majcr Colborne; 
who carried it, was also furnished with an autograph 
letter from Kellerman; he was received with civility, 


but Girod 


refused to surrender his post without more 
cl mple te 


i 
proof of the authenticity of the treaty, and 
with view of acquiring that, he proposed that a 
Frene fieer should proceed to Lisbon to verify the 
cane m. Hedid not affect to disbelieve Colborne’s 
information, but he would not surrender his charge 
while the slightest doubt, capable of being removed, 
was attached to the transaction; and so acting he did 
well, and like a good soldier. General D’Arcy, who 
the Spanish investing foree, was persuad- 
a truce for six days, to give time for the 
journey of the officers appointed to go to Lisbon, but 
on their return it was not without great difficulty 
and delay that they were permitted to communicate 
with colonel Gired ; and no argument could prevail upon 
the obstinate Galluzzo to re linguish the siege. After 
1 warm letters, sir Hew Dalry: ore 
dered sir John Hope to advance to Seasaenia witha 
considerable body of troops, to give weight to his re- 


1 
tive 
| 

I 


commanded 


ed to grant 


intercourse of le 





Pe 
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monstrances, and, if pushed to extremity, even to force 
the Spaniard to de sist from oh unwerrant ible preten- 
sions; for it must he observed, that Galluzzo was not 
only putting aside the convention its which he profit 
himself, but violating the inde pen lence of the Portu- 
guese, who desired his absence from their territory. 
He was likewise setting at nought the authority of his 
own government; for the army of Estremadura pretend- 
ed to act under the orders of the junta of Seville, and 
Laguna, an accredited agent of that junta, at the mo- 
ment receiving, from sir Hew Dalrymple , the Spanish 
prisoners liberated by the « ffect of the convention, to- 
gether with money and arms, to prepare them for im- 
mediate service in Catalonia, whither they were to be 
transported in British vessels. One more effort was, 


} 


however, made to persuade the intractable Galluzzo to 
submit to reason, before recourse was had to violent 
measures, which must have produced infinite evil. 
Colonel Graham repaired upon the 25th of September 
to Badajos, and his arguments backed up by the ap- 
proach of the powerful division under Hope, were final- 
ly successful. 

Colonel Girod evacuated the forts, and his garrison 


proceeded to Lisbon, atte nded by the 52d regiment as 
an escort; the rival troops agreed very well together, 


striving to outdo each other by the vicour and the mili- 

tary order of their marches, but the Swiss and French 

soldiers did not accord, and many of the latter w 

to desert. At Lisbon the whole were immediately em- 

barked, and the transports being detained tor some time 

in the river, major de Bosset, an officer of the Chasseurs 

Britanniques, contrived to persuade near a thousand 

of the men to desert, who were afterwards received 

the British service.* Girod complained of this as a 

breach of the convention, and it must be confessed 

it was an equivocal act, yet one comimon to all armies, 

and if done simply by persuasion very excusable. 
Almeida surrendered without any delay, and the garri- 


son being marehed to Oporto, were proceeding to em- 
bark, when the populace rose and would have slain 
them if great exertions had not been made by the Brit- 


ish officers to prevent such a disgraceful breach of faith. 
The escort, althouch weak, was resolute to sustain th 
honour of their nation, and would have fired upon the 
multitude if the circumstances had become desperate, 
yet several of the French soldiers were assassinated, 
and, in spite of every effort, the baggage was landed, 
and the whcle plun dered, the excuse being, that church 
plate was to be found amongst it; an accusation easily 
made, difficult to be disprove d to the satisfaction of a 
violent mob, and likely enough to be true. 

This tumult gives scope for reflection upon the facili 
ty with which men adapt themselves to circumstances, 
and regulate their most furious passions, by the seale 
of self-interest. In Oporto, the suffering, in conse- 
quenc¢e of the invasion, was trifling compared to the mis- 
ery endured in Lisbon, yet the inhabitants of the former 
were much more outrageous in theiranger. In Lisbon, 
the very persons who had inflicted the worst evils upon 
the people were daily exposed, more or less, to vic lence, 
yet rofl red none ; while in Oporto, it was with extreme 
diffic ulty that men, until that moment unseen of th 
multitude, were rescued from their frantic revenge. In 
both cases fear regulated the degree of hatred shown, 
and we may conclude from hence, that national insur- 
rections, however spontaneous and vehement, if the re- 
sult of hatred only, will never successfully resist an 


organized force, unless the mechanical courage of dis-} 


cipline be grafted upon the first enthusiasm. 

While the vexatious correspondence with Galluzzo 
was going on, sir Hew Dalrymple renewed his inter- 
course with Castafios, and prepared to prosecute the 
war in Spain. The Spanish prisoners, about four thou- 


1, p. 134. Thiebault 


Appendix to colonel De Bosset's Parg 
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| mber, were t t | British 
rmy W cant ned princip \ t Alemte) no the 
road to B aajos 3 me off were di muiched to @xX- 
amine the roads thr ugh Beira, with y y to @ move. 
ment on that ne, and gen iA t r was Girected 
to repair to the forts ss of Al , for the | pose of 
regulating « v thing which o ern the | o 
ot the ur it shot { 1 cessary to enter 
Spain by tha f § William | tl wus also 
despatched to Madrid, having tmstr 3 to ¢ nuni- 
cate with the Span n nerals and with the central 
junta, and to arrange with them the best line of march, 
the mode of providing magazines, and the plan of cam- 
paign. But in the midst of the flairs, and before the 
garrison of Elvas arrived at Lishon, sir Hew Dalrym- 
ple was called home 1 swer for his econduet relative 
to th onvention; thecomm nd then dey lved | Sir 
H ry Bur 1 nd he, ite holding it a sh I . 
et dto England, t to abide the fury of the 
most outrageous and disor pu clan r that was 
ever eX ed bY Ut! fal } gs ol Vv ith i writers 
The editors of the daily press | he mis- 
representatl of the Portuguese mini ! d conclu- 
ding t tt Slit e of vove V ( 11 
of! a istaction at the conver I roke tort wilh 
SI i rrent of rabid malevy ‘ | feelings 
of right and ji e were overborne t the t 
truth ent rely ifled by thre obs pr s cry ‘I ny 
ot the pr rile | pers were pl ted Wi j i i} Ss 
r d the text which related to P g t 
illed for puis ent, 1 ( i f 
death to the guilty, before it w p e to k if 
wy cri had b committed; the infamy of e con- 
vention was the universal subject ef conv os 
rene madness seemed to have se f f nd, 
ike the Athenital fter the sea-fight of As r, tl 
English people, if their laws would have permitted the 
eX} t, would have condemned their vict gene- 
I is t d ith 
A court was assembled at Chelsea to inquire into the 
transactions relating to the armistice and the definite 
convention. Sir Arthur Wellesley, sir Harry Burrard, 
sir Hew Dalrymple, and the principal general nea- 


ged at Vimiero, were called before it; a minute inves- 
tigation of all the circumstances took place, and a de- 


tailed report was made, at the end of which, it was 
stated that no further judici il measures seemed to. be 
called for. This was not satisfactory to the government, 
and the members of the court \ ert req ired to state, 
individually, whether they approved or disapproved of 
the armistice and convention. It then appeared, that 
four pproved and three disapproved of the conventi 
and among the latter the earl of Moira disting hed 
himself by a laboured criticism, which, how left 
the pith of the question entirely untouched. ‘I 
ceedings of the b ard wert dispassionate and ling i! 
but the report was not luminous; a ci nstance to bh 
regretted, because the rank and reputat of the mem- 
bers were sufficiently great to secure them from the 


revenge of party, and no set of men were ever more 
favourably placed for giving a severe and just rebuke 
to popular injustice. 

Thus énded the last act of the celebrated convention 
of Cintra, the very name of which will always be a 
signal record of the ignorant and ridiculous vehemence 
of the public feeling; for the armistice, the negotiations, 
the convention itself, and the execution of its provis- 
ions, were all commenced, conducted and concluded, 
at the distance of thirty miles from Cintra, with which 
place they had not the slightest connexion, political, 
military, or local. Yetlord Byron has gravely sung, 
that the convention was signed in the marquis of Mari- 
alva’s house at Cintra, and the author of the * Diary of an 
Invalid,’ improving upon the poet’s discovery, detect- 
ed the stains of ink spilt by Junot upon the occasion ! 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
iuit says, that 


inning of August render- 


1. General Thiel the 
of the French army in the br 
ed its situation di sperate, and that the slown 
sir Arthur Wellesley saved it. Others again have 
accused the latter of rashness and temerity. Neither 
of these censures appear to be well founded. Itis true 
that Junot’s army was disseminated ; yet to beatan army 
in detail, a general must be perfectly acqu Lint d with the 
country he is to act in, well informed of his adversa- 
ry’s movements, and rapid in his own. Now rapidity 





in war depends as much upon the experience of the 
troops a8 upon the energy i e chief; but the Eng- 
lish army was raw, the staff and commissariat mere 
novices, the irtillery tily and | ly horsed, few 
baggage or draft ani ls were to be obtained in the 
country, and ther were ly a hundred and eighty caval 





notto iy 


¢} 1; } a 
therein lies the difference be 


ry mount d. Such 1 npe liments are removet 


{ 
| 
A 











in amoment, an 
ory and practice, between criticism and execut 
2. To disembark thi army without waiting for th 
reinforcements, was a_ be yet not ar h me 
Sir Arthur Wellesley knew that the French trooy 
were very much scattered, although he was not aware 
of the exact situation of each division, and, from the 
bishop of Oporto’s promises, he had re n to expec 
good assistance from the Port » Who would have 
been discouraged if he had not landed at once. Weigh- 
ing these circumstances, he w j d in disembark- 
ing his troops, and the event proved that he was right; 
he had full time to prepare h ny, | Ss wert 
methodical, and he w perior im umbers to his ene- 
my in each battle ; his plans were characterized by a 
duc mixture of enterprise a d caution, wel idapted to 
his own l ce, and yet capable of b ( reed with- 
out inconvenience when the reinforcement should arrive. | 
3. Int ‘ 1 of Roriga there was a great deal to 
mire, 1 some grounds f{ imadversion. The 
movement t I { position was wel 
coneeived and executed, but the 5 | t LACK, 
inst the heights of Zambuceira, was und ibtedly 
faulty, { march of Fe rorus¢ u’s id ‘Trant’s divi- 
ns i have dislodged Laborde from tl Strong 
ri without any att kk 1} the front Iti said that 
such was sir Arthur’ “t istaks 


in the orders caused gener 
rection of his march from th 





to the centre. This, 
the ( 


anil 
LLIK 


if true, does not excuse the error, because mman- 
der-in-chief bei present at th attack in front, might 
have restrain mn had recovered the right 


dit until Fergus 


direction ; itis more probable that sir Arthur did not 
expect any very vigorous resistance, that wishing to 
press the I’rench in their retreat he pushed on the action 


ibly no ofre- 


ind eireul 


too fast, and Laborde, who was 


t of beth time 


ungue 


dinary general, made the mo i- 


1. ‘l'owards the close of the day, when the French h 


decidedly taken to the mountains, the line of Loison’s 


march was in the power of the English general lf 
he had sent two thor ind men in p sult ol Lat orde, 
left one the i to prote the field of battle, and with 
the remaining ten thousand marched against Loison, 
whose advanced guard could not have been far off, it is 


probable that the latter would have been surprised and 
totally defeat d; at all events he could only have saved 
himse lf by a hasty retreat, which would ‘h ive 
Junot’s combinations and seattered his army in all di- 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, however, marched to 
Lourinham, to cover the immediate landi: 7 of his rein- 
forcement prudent, because a 
south-west wind would in one night have sent half the 


rections. 


and stores, and t 


wa 


fleet on shore in asurf unequalled for fury ; such inde: 
was the difficulty of a di kation, that a deta 
ment from the garrison of Peni \ 1] 

to irustrate it. ‘The exist eofal resel 
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timated by report at four thousand men, was known, its 
situation was unknown, and it might have been on the 
coast line; hence great danger to Anstruther, if he at- 
| tempted a landing without being covered, greater still 
if he remained atsea. ‘Thereasons then for the march 
to Lourinham were cogent, and, perhaps, outweighed 
the advantages of attacking Loison, yet it seems to 
have been an error not to have occupied Torres Vedras 
on the 18th; the disembarkation of Anstruther’s force 
would have been equally secured, while the junetion 
of the French army, and the consequent battle of Vi- 
miero would have been prevented. 

5. Itis an agreeable task to render a just tribute of ap- 
e to the conduct of a gallant although unsuccess- 
| there is no danger of incurring the im- 
f ostentatious liberality, in asserting, that La- 
orde’s operations were exquisite specimens of the art 
|of war. The free and confident manner in which he 
felt for his enemy—the occupation of Brilos, Obidos, 
and Roriga in succession, by which he delayed the final 
moment of battle, and gained time for Loison—the 
nent and tion with which he maintain- 
sition of Roriga—the obstinacy with which he 
he heights of Zambugeira, were all proofs of 
te knowledge of war, and a facility of com- 
y attained. 
Ay i r W elle 3] 


SLX th na ime 


I 
ful enemy, ana 
I 
t 





nice caleula 


ey estimated Laborde’s numbers 
ind his estimation was corroborat- 


ne 


ed by the information gained from a wounded French 
officer during the action. Itis possible that at Alco- 
baca there might have been so many, but I have 
lt ught it safer to rate them at five thousand, for 
| the following reasons :—First, it is at all times very 
difficult to judge of an enemy's force by the eye, and 


., 
| itis nearly impossible to do so e rectly when he is 


fully posted, and as in the present case, desirous of 

| appe iin stronger than he re ally Was 5 secondly, the 
ix hundred men sent on the 14th to Peniché, and three 
companies employed on the 16th and 17th to kee ) open 
| the communication with Loison by Bombaral, Cadaval, 
and Segura must be deducted > thirdly, Laborde him- 
| self, after the convention, positively denied that he had 
| so many as six thousand.* General Thiebault indeed 
| says, that only one thousand nine hundred were present 
| under arms, but this assertion is certainly inaccurate, 
| and even injurious to the eredit of Laborde, because it 
| casts ridi in his really glorious deed of arms; it 


i 
} 


is surprising that a well-infi rmed and able writer should 
10 1 excellent work by such trifling. 
| 7. Vimiero was merely a short combat, yet it led to 
| important results, be cause Junot was unable to compre- 
| hend the advar n. Profitable lessons 
| may howev drawn from every occurrence in war, 
and Vimiero is not deficient in good st bje cts for milita- 
ry speculati To many officers the position of the 
sritish appe 1 weak from its extent, and dangerous 
sea, Into which the army must 


di rure an 


iges of his situati 
} 


have be driven if defeated. The last objection is 
well f led, and suggests the reflection that it is un- 
ife to neglect the principles of the art even for a mo- 


The ground having been occupied merely as a 





| temporary post, without any view to fighting a battle, 
the line of retreat by Lourinham was for the sake of 





ence left uncovered afew hours. 7 
il arrival of sir Harry Burrard arrested the 
vanced movement projected by sir Arthur Wellesley 
for the 2Ist, and in the mean time Junot took the lead, 
and had he been suecessful uy the left, there would 
have be treat for the British army. But the 
| extent of the posit ; 


y . 
trilling conver! 


accident \d- 


on 
n nor 
ition at Vimiero, although considerable 
for a small army, was no cause of weakness, because 
from the 





the line of communication right to the left was 
| much shorter and much easier for the British defence 
| 
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than it was for the French attack ; and the centre was 
very strong and perfectly covered the movement of the 
right wing. Sir Arthur, when he placed the bulk of 
the combatants in that quarter, did all that was possible | v 
to remedy the only real defect in his position, that of 
having no line of retreat. 

8. The project of seizing Torres Vedras and Mafra, 
at the close of the battle, was one of those prompt dar- 
ing conceptions that distinguish great generals, and it 
is absurd to blame sir Harry Burrard for not adopting 
it. Men are not gifted alike, and even if the latter had 


not-been confirmed in his view of the matter by the ad- | 


vice of his staff, there was in the actual situation of af- 
fairs ample scope for doubt; the facility of 


tle as it may be in the closet. The French cavalry was 
numerous, unharmed, and full of spirit; upon the dis- 


tant heights behind Junot’s army, a fresh body of infan- | 


try had been discovered by general Spencer, and the 
nature of the counuy prevented ny accurate judgment 
of its strength being formed; the gun-carriages of the 
British army were very much shaken, and they were 
so badly and so scantily horsed, that doubts were en- 
tertained if the sy could kee p up with the infantry in a| 
long march; the commissariat was in great confusion, 
the natives, as we have seen, were flying with the 
country transport; the Portuguese troops gave no prom- 
ise of ‘utility, and the English cavalry was destroyed. 


executing | 
sir Arthur’s plan was not so apparent on the field of bat- | 
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If sir Arthur Wellesley had adopted the first line of 
oper: ilions, his subsistence must have be en draw n by 
convoys from the Mondego, the enemy’s numerous cas 
ralry would then have cut his communications, and in 


| that state he would have had to retreat, or to force the 


positions of Alhandra, Alverea, and finally the heights 
of Bellas, a strong position the right flank of which 
was covered by the creek of Saccavem, and the left 
flank by the impassable Sierra dos Infiernos. On the 
other line, Torres Vedras was to be carried, and then 
Mafra or Montechique, following the direction of Junot’s 
retreat. If Mafra was forced, and it could not well be 
turned, a line of march, by Cassim and Quelus, upon 
Lisbon, would have been open to the victors ; but that 
route, besides being longer than the id through Mon. 
techique and Loures, weuld, while it led the English 
army equally away from the fleet, have entangled it 
among the fortresses of Ereceira, Sant Antonio, Casca- 
es, St. Julian’s, and Belem. Again, supposing the po- 
sition of Montecl ique to be stormed, the heights of 
Bellas offered a third line of defence; and lastly, the 
citadel and forts of Lisbon itself would have sufficed 
to cover the passage of the river, a: d a retreat upon 
Elvas would have been secure. 

Thus it is certain, that difficulties of the most serious 


| nature aw aited the English army while acting on a 


To overcome obstacles in the pursuit of a great object i is | 
the proof of a lofty genius; but the single fact that a} 
man of sir George Murray’ s acknowledged abilities was | 


opposed to the attempt, at once exonerates sir Harry 


Burrard’s conduct from censure, al places the vigour | 


of sir Arthur Wellesley’s in the strongest licht. — It 


was doubtless ill-judged of the former, aware as he | 
was of the-ephemeral nature of his command, to inter- | 


fere at all with the dispositions of a general who was 
in the full career of victory, and whose superior talents 
and experience were well known; yet it excites indig- 
nation to find a brave and honourable veteran borne 


to the earth as a criminal, and assailed by the| 


most puerile, shallow writers, merely because his mind 
was not of the highest class. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
himself was the first to declare before the court of in- 
quiry that sir Harry Burrard had decided upon fair mili- 
tary reasons. 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Although double lines of operation are generally | 
- sav: antageous and opposed to sound principles, the 
expediency of landing sir John Moore’s troops at the 
mouth of the Mondego, and pushing them forward to 
Santarem, was unquestionable; unless the probable 
consequences of such a move me nt are taken into con- 


sideration, sir Arthur Wellesley’s foresight can not be | 


justly appreciated. 

Lisbon, situated near the end of the tongue of land 
lying between the sea-coast and the Tagus, is defended 
to the northward by vast mountains, that, rising in suc- 
cessive and nearly parallel ranges, end ee in a 
line extending from Torres Vedras to Alhandra on the 


‘agus ; and as these ridges can only be passed at cer- | 


tain points by an army, the intersections of the different 
roads form so many strong positions. Moreover the 
great mass of the Monte Junto which appears to lead 
perpendicularly on to the centre of the first ridge, but 
stops short at a few miles distance, sends a rugged 
shoot, called the Sierra de Barragueda, in a slanting 
direction towards Torres Vedras, from which it is only 
divided by a deep defile. 


bon before him. 


From this conformation it results, that an army | 


marching from the Mondego to Lisbon, must either pass 
behind the Monte Junto, and follow the line of the Ta- 
gus, or keeping the western side of that mountain, 
come upon the position of Torres Vedras. 


single line of operations, and the double line proposed 
by sir Arthur was strictly scientific. For if sir John 
Moore, disembarking at the _TaneneE, had marched 
first to Santarem and then to Saccavem, he would have 
turned the positions of Torres Vedras and Montechique ; 
and sir Arthur, on the other side, would have turned 
the heights of Bellas by the road of Quelus, and Junot’s 
central situation could not have availed him, because 
the distance between the British corps would be more 
than a day’s march, and their near approach to Lisbon 
would have caused an insurrection of the populace 
The duke of Abrantes must then either have dents ned 
that capital and fallen vigorously upon sir John Moore, 
with a view tc overwhelm him and gain Almeida or Elvas, 
or he must have concentrated his forces, and been pre pare 
ed to cross the Tagus if he lost a battle in front of 
Lisbon. In the first case, the strength of the country 
afforded Moore every facility for asuccessful resistance, 
and sir Arthur’s corps would have quickly arrived upon 
the rear of the French. In the second case, Junot 
would have had to fight superior nuinbers, with an in- 
veterate populace in his rear, and if, fearing the result 
of such an encounter, he had crossed the Tagus, and 
nushed for Elvas, sir John Moore’s division could 
iti have crossed the river, and harassed the 
French in their retreat. The above reasoning being 
correct, it follows that to re-embark sir John Moore’s 
army after it had landed at the Mondego, and to bring 
it down to Maccira bay, was an error which, no conven- 
tion intervening, might have proved fatal to the success 
of the campaign; and this error was rendered more 
important by the danger incurred from the passage, for, 
as the transports were not sea-worthy, the greatest part 
would have perished had a gale of wind come on from 
the scu a west.* 

2. Sir Arthur Wellesley’s project of seizing Mafra 
by ara rap id march on the morning of the 2Ist, was ex- 
ceedingly bold; its successful execution would have 
obliged Junot to make a hurried retreat by Enxara dos 
Cavalleiros to Montechique, at the risk of being attack- 
ed in flank during his march; if he had moved by the 
longer route of Ruiia and Sobral, it is scarcely to be 
doubted that the British army would have reached Lis- 
But was it possible so to deceive an 
enemy, inured to warfare, as to gain ten miles in a 
march of sixteen ? was it possible to evade the vigilance 
of an experienced general, who, being posted only nine 
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miles off, possessed a formidable cavalry, the efforts of 
which could neither be checked nor interrupted by the 
small escort of horse in the British camp ? wes it, in 
fine, possible to avoid a defeat, during a flank march, 
along a road, crossed and interrupted by a river, and 
several deep gullies which formed the beds of moun- 
tain torrents? These are questions which naturally 
occur to every military man. The sticklers fora rigid 
adherence to system would probably decide in the ne-| 
gative; sir Arthur Wellesley was, however, not only 
prepare d to try at the time, but he afterwards delib« r- 
ately affirmed that, under certain circumstances of 
ground, an operation of that kind would succeed. To in- 
vestigate such questions is the best study for an officer. | 

A night march is the most obvious mode of effecting | 
such an enterprise, but not always the best in circum- | 
stances where expedition is required; great generals 
have usually preferred the day-time, trusting to their 
own skill in deceiving the enemy, while their army 
made a forced march to gain the object in view ; thus | 
Turenne, at Landsberg, was successful against the | 
archduke Leopold in broad day-light, and Caesar in a 


more remarkable manner overreached Afranius and 
Petricus, near Lerida. Nor were the circumstances at 
Vimiero unfavourable to sir Arthur Wellesley. He 


might have pushe d a select corps of light troops, his 
cavalry, the marines of the fleet, the Portuguese auxil- 
iaries, and a few field pieces, to the entrance of the 
defile of Torres Vedras before day break, with orders 
toengage the French outposts briskly, and to make| 
demonstrations 
doubt that 
would have complet 


he 
i 


as fora gener il attacl There is no 


a if skilfully conducted, 
ely occupied the ene mny’s attention, 
while the main body of the army, marching in great 
coats, and hiding the glitter of their arms, might have 
vrofited from the woods and hollows through which the 
by-road to Mafra led, and gained such a start as would | 
have insured the success of the enterprise. 

Let us, however, take a view of the other side. Let 
us suppose that Junot, instructed by his spies and pa- 
troles, or divining the intention of the British general, 
held the masking division in check with a small force, 
ind carrying the remainder of his army by the P ente | 
ie Roll, or some other cross road, and there were seve- 
ral, against the flank of the English, had fallen upon 
the latter while in march hemmed in, as they would | 
he, between the sea and the mountains, and entangled | 
among hollows and torrents. What then would have} 
been the result? History answers, by pointing to Con-| 
dé and the battle of Senef. It must, however, be con-| 
fessed, that it could be no ordinary general that con-| 
ceived such a project, and notwithstanding the small | 
numbers of the opposing armies, success would have} 
ranked sir Arthur hich among the eminent commanders 
of the world, if he had never performed 
ploit. ‘The statue of Hercules, cast b 





such movement, 


nw 


other ex- 
y Lysippus, al-| 


though only a foot high, expressed,’ s Ly ; Pli ly, “the 
inuscles and bones of the hero more grandly than the 
colossal figures of other artists.’ 
3. So many circumstances combine to sway the 
judgment of an officer in the field which do not after-| 


‘ 
wards appear of weight, that caution should always be 
the motto of tl the conduct of an un- 
fortunate commander; nevertheless, the duke of Abran- 
tes’ faults, during this campaign, were too glaring to 
be mistake n. He linge red too long it Li she ns; he was 
undecided in his plans; he divided his army unneces- 
sarily ; he discovered no skill on the field of battle. | 
When the English army was landed, affairs were 
brought to a crisis, and Junot had only two points to} 


se who censure 


consider. Could the French forces under his com- 
mand defend Portugal without assistance, and if not, 
h W Were its operations to be made most available for 
furthering Nap leon’s neral plans Pen- 
insula? ‘The first point could not be ascertained until | 
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a battle with sir Arthur had been tried; the second evi- 
dently required that Junot should keep his army con- 
centrated, preserve the power of retreating into Spain, 
and endeavour to engage the British troops in the sieg- 
es of Elvas and Almeida. If the two plans had been 
incompatible, the last was certainly preferable to the 
chance of battle in a country universally hostile. But 


| the two plans were not incompatible. 


The pivot of Junot’s movements was Lisbon; he 


had therefore to consider how he might best fall upon 
g P 


and overthrow the English army, without resigning the 
capital to the Portuguese insurgents during the opera- 
tion. He could not hope to accomplish the first effectu- 
ally without using the great mass of his forces, nor to 
avoid the last except by skilful management, and the 
utmost rapidity. Now the citadel and forts about Lis- 
bon, were sufficiently strong to enable a small part of 
the French army to control the populace, and to resist 
the insurgents of the Alemtejo fora few days. The 
Russian admiral, althoueh not hostile to the Portu- 
uese, or favourable to the French, was forced, by his 
fear of the English, to preserve a guarded attitude, and 
in point of fact, did materially contribute to awe the 
multitude, who could not but look upon him as an ene- 
my. The Portuguese ships of war which had been 
fitted out by Junot, were floating fortresses requiring 
scarcely any earrisons, yet efficient instruments to con- 
trol the city, without ceasing to be receptacles for the 


| Spanish prisoners, and safe depdéts for powder and 
| arms, which might otherwise have fallen into the power 


of the populace. Wherefore, instead of delaying so long 
in the capital, instead of troubling himself about the as- 


| semblage of Alcacer do Sal, instead of detaching Laborde 
| with a weak division to cover the march of Loison, 
| Junot should have taken the most vigorous resolutions 


in respect to Lisbon, the moment he heard of the Eng- 
lish deseent. He should have abandoned the left bank 
of the Tagus, with the exception of Palmela and the 
Bugio, which was necessary to the safety of his ship- 
ping; he should have seized upon the principal fami- 
lies of the capital, as hostages for the good behaviour 
of the rest; he should have threatened, and been pre- 
pared, to bombard the city if refractory; then, leaving 
nothing more than the mere garrisons of the citadel, 
forts, and ships behind him, have proceeded, not to 
Leiria, which was too near the enemy to bea secure 
point of junction with Loison, but to Santarem, where 
both corps might have been united without danger and 
without fatioue. General Thomieres, in the mean 
time, putting a small garrison in Peniché could have 
watched the movement of the British general, and thus 
from eighteen to twenty thousand men would have been 
assembled at Santarem by the 13th at farthest, and from 
thence, one march would have brought the whole to 
Batalha, near which place the lot of battle might have 
been drawn without trembling. If it proved unfavoura- 

le to the French, the ulterior obj ct of renewing the 
campaign on the frontier was in no manner compro- 
mised. The number of large boats that Lisbon can al- 
ways furnish, would have sufficed to transport the beat- 
en army over the Tagus from Santarem in a few hours, 
especially if the stores had been embarked before Junot 
moved towards Batalha; and the 


} 
D 


French army, once in 
the Alemtejo, with a good garrison in Abrantes, could 
not have been followed until the forts at the mouth of 
the "Fagus were reduced, and the fleet sheltered in the 
river. ‘Thus, long before the British could have appear- 
ed in force in the Alemtejo, the fortress of Elvas would 
have been provisioned from the magazines collected by 
Loison after the battle of Evora, and the campaign 
could have been easily prolonged until the great French 
army, coming from Germany, crushed all opposition. 
The above is not a theory broached after the event. 
That Junot would ymething of the kind, was 


the data upon which the English general formed his 


att pt 
attempt 
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plans, and the intercepted memoir of colonel Vincent 
treated such an operation as a matter of course. Ju- 
not’s threats during the negotiation prove that he was 
not ignorant of his own resources, but his mind was 
depressed, and his desponding mood was palpable to 
those around him; it is a curious fact, that Sattaro, the 
Portuguese agent, who, for some purpose or other was 
in the British camp, told six Arthur Wellesley before 
the battle of Vimiero, that Junot would willingly 
evacuate Portugal upon terms. 

4. When the French, being fourteen thousand in 
number, occupied Torres Vedras, that position was 
nearly impregnable; but though seventeen thousand 
British could se arcely have carried it by force, they 
might have turned it in a single march by the coast 
road, and Junot neither place d a detachment on that 
side, nor kept a vigilant watch by his patroles; hence, 
if sir Arthur Wellesley’s intended movement had not 
been arrested by orders from Burrard, it must have suc- 
ceeded, because Junot was entangled in the defiles of 
Torres Vedras from six o’clock in the evening of the 
20th, until late in the morning of the 21st.* The two 
armies would thus have changed camps in the space of 
a few hours, without firing a shot; Junot would have 
lost Lisbon, and have been placed in the most ridicu- 
lous situation. 

5. In the battle, the duke of Abrantes showed great 
courage, but no talent. His army was inferior in num- 
bers, yet he formed two separate attacks, an evident 
error, that enabled sir Arthur to beat him in detail with- 
out difficulty. He was the less excusable, because the 
comparatively easy nature of the ground over which the 
road from Torres Vedras to Lourinham led, and the 
manner in which the English army was heaped to the 
right when the position first opened to the view, plain- 
ly indicated the true line of attack. Junot should, with 
all his forces concentrated for one effort, have fallen in 
upon the left of his opponent’s position: if vietorio 13, 
the sea would have swallowed those who escaped his 
sword, if repulsed, his retreat was open, and his loss 
could not have been so great in a well-conducted single 
effort, as it was in the ill-digested, unconnected attacks 
that took place. 

6. The rapidity with which the French soldiers 


rallied, and recovered their order after such a severe 
check, was admirable, but their habitual method of at- 
tacking in column cannot be praised. Against the Aus- 


trians, Russians, and Prussians, it may have been suc- 
cessful, but against the British it must alwa ays fail ; be- 
cause the English infantry is sufficiently firm, intelli- 
gent, and well-disciplined, to wait calmly in lines for 
the adverse masses, and sufficiently bold to ¢ eas upon 
them with the bayonet. The column is undoubtedly 
excellent for all movements short of the actual charge, 
but as the Macedoni: in phalanx was unable to resist the 
open formati: the Roman legion, so will the close 
column be unequal to sustain the fire and charge of a 
good line aided by artillery. The natural repugn: = 
of men to trample on their own dead and wounded, 

cries and groans of the latter, and the whistling of 
cannon-shots as they tear open the ranks, produce the 
greatest disorder, especially in the centre of attacking 
columns, which blinded by smoke, unstedfast of footing, 
and bewildered by words of command, coming from a 
multitude of officers crowded together, can neither see 
what is taking place, nor make any effort to advance or 
retreat without increasing the confusion: hence no ex- 
ample of courage can be useful, no moral effect can be 
produced by the spirit of individuals, except upon the 
head, which is often firm, and even victorions at the 
moment when the rear is flying in terror. Nevertheless, 
well managed columns are the very soul of military op- 
erations, in them is the victory, and in them also Is 


n of 
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ARMISTICE.—CONVENTION. 


Itis surprising, that Junot having regained Torres 
Vedras, occupied Mafra, and obtained an armistice, did 
not profit by the terms of the latter to prepare for cross. 
ing the Tagus and establishing the war on the fron. 
tiers. Kellerman ascertained during his negotiation, 
that sir John Moore was not arrived ; it was clear that, 
until he did arrive, the position of Montechique could 
neither be attacked nor turned, and there was nothing 
in the armistice itself, nor the war in which it had been 
agreed to, which auieeel it dishonourable to take 
such an advantage. The opening thus left for Junot to 
gain time, was sir Arthur Wellesley’s principal objec. 
tion to the preliminary treaty. 

2. With regard to the convention, although some of 
its provisions were objectionable in point of form, and 


others 1 ssn ntly worded, yet taken as a whole, it 
was a transaction fraught with prudence and wisdom, 
Let it be examined upon fair military and_ political 
grounds, let it even be supposed for the sake of ar. 
gument, that sir Arthur, unimpeded by sir Harry 
Burrard, had pursued his own plan, and that Junot, 
eut off from Lisbon and half of his forces, had 


been driven up the Tagus; he was still master of fly- 


ing to Almeida or Elvas, the thousand men left in San- 
tarem would have joined him in the Alemtejo, or fallen 
down to the capital, and what then would have been 


the 
sirable ? 


advantages that could render the convention unde- 
The British army, exclusive of Moore’s di- 
vision, had neither provisions, nor means of transpor- 


ting provisions for more than ten days, and the fleet 
was the only resource when that supply should be 
exhausted; buta gale from any ~~ int between south 
and north-west, would have driven the ships away or 
cast them on a lee-shore. It was oi erefore indispe nsa- 
ble first to secure the mouth of the Tagus, for the safety 
of the fleet; and this could only be done by occupying 
Cascaes, Bugio, and St. Julian’s, last of which 
would alone have required ten days open trenches, and 
a battering train, which must have been dragged by 
men over the mountains; for the artillery horses were 
searcely able to draw the field guns, and no country ani- 
mals were to be found.* In the mean time, the French 


troops in Lisbon, upon the heights of Almada, and in 
the men-of-war, retirin: ly a oh the Alemte- 
jo, would have united with Junot, or, had fallen 
back upon Almeida, they could have retired upon Elvas 


Ww : tranqul 


he 





and La-Lyppe. In this argument the Russians have 
not been considered, but whatever his secret wishes 
might have been, Sintavin must have surrender his 
squadron in a disgraceful manner, or joined the French 
with his six thousand men; and it may here be observ- 
ed, that even after the arrival of sir John Moore, « nly 
twenty-five thousand British infantry were fit for p Bray 

Let it now be supposed that the forts were taken, the 
English fleet in the river, the resources of Lisbon or- 
ranized, the battering guns hear ammunition necessary 
for the siege of Elvas tran ed to Abrantes by water; 
seventy miles of land rem aine a to traverse, and then 


months of arduous operations in the sickly sea- 
id in the most pestilent of situations, would have 
been the certain consequences of any attempt to reduce 
that fortress. Did the difficulty end there? No! Al- 
meida remained, and in the then state of the roads of 
Portugal, and taking into consideration only the certain 
and foreseen obstacles, it is not too much to say, that 
six months more would have been wasted before the 
country would have been entirely freed from the inva- 
ders ; but long before that period Napoleon’s eagles 
would have soared over Lisbon again! The conclu- 
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sion is inevitable; the convention was a great and solid } 
for the allies, a blunder on ‘the part of the 


re 


advant 


French. 
With the momentary exception of Junot’s threat to| 


burn Lisbon if his terms were not complied with, we 
look in vain for any traces of that vigour which urged 
the march from Alcantara; we are astonished to per- 
ceive the man, who, in the teeth of an English fleet, 
in contempt of fourteen thousand Portuguese troops, 
and re gerdle ss of a population of three hundred thou-| 
sand souls, dared, with a few hundre ; tired grenadiers, 
to seize upon Lisbon, so changed in half a year, so 
sunk in energy, that, with twenty- ie thousand good | 
soldiers, he declined a manly effort, and resorted to a 
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convention to save an army which was r ally in very 
little danger. But such and so variable is the human 

| mind, a momentary slave of every attraction, yet ulti- 

I ately true to self-interest. When Junot entered Por- 
| tugal, power, honours, fame, even a throne was within 

|his view; when he proposed the convention, the gor- 
| geous apparition was gone; toil and danger were at 
| hand, fame flitted at a distance, and he easily persuaded 
| himself that prudence and vigour could not be yoked 
together. A saying attributed to | er perfectly 
| describes the convention in a few words. “I was go- 
ing to send Junot before a council of vee. when, fortu- 
nately, the English tried their generals, and saved me 
the pain of punishing an old friend !"? 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER I. 


Comparison between the Portuguese and Spanish people—The 
general opini f French weakness and Spanish strength and 
energy, fallacious—Contracted policy of the English cabinet 
Account of the vil and military agents employed Many 
of them act without judgment—Miuschievous effects th ereot— 
Operations of the Spanish armies, after the battle of Baylen 
—Murcian army arrives at Madrid Valencian army marches 
to the relief of "Zarag vzza—General Verdier raises the siege 
—Castanos enters Madri Contumacious conduct of Galuzzo 
—Disputes between Blake and Cuesta—Dilatory conduct o 
the Spaniards—Sagacious observation of Napoleor Insur- 
rection at Bilboa ; quelled by general Merlio—French corps 
approaches Z ragoz4 Palafox alarmed, threatens the r uncil 
of Castil Cor 1 of war held at Madrid—Plan of opera 
t s—Castanos unable t ; m want of money—Bad 
‘ fuct of the junta of 5 le—Vigorous conduct of major 
( Want of arms—Extravagant project to procure them 


Tue convention of Cintra followed by the establish- 
ment of a regency at Lisbou, disconcerted the plans of 


the bishop and junta of Oporto, » and Portuzal was re- 
stored to a stute of comparative tran juillity ; for the 
Portuguese people, being of a sone c he iracter, when 
they found their country relieved from the presence of 
a French army readily acknowledged the benefit deriv- 
ed from the eonvention, and refused to listen to the 
pernicious coun oom of the facetious prelate and his mis- | 


chievous coadjutors. Thus terminated what may be 
of the Peninsular war. 
Up to that period a remarkable similarity of feeling 
and mode of acting betrayed the common origin of the 
Spanish and Portuguese people ; a wild impatience of 
foreign aggression, extravagant pride, vain bos 
and a passionate reckless resentment, were common to 
both; but there the likeness ceased, and the finer marks 
of national character which had been impressed upon 
them by their different positions in the political world, 
became distinctly visible. 

Spain, holding, from time immemorial, a high rank 
among the great powers, and more often an oppressor 
than oppressed, haughtily rejected all adviee. Uncon- 
scious of her actual weakness and ignorance, and re- 
membering only her former dignity, she, ridiculously, 
assumed an attitude which would searcely have suited 


called the convulsive stn ogle 


isting, 


her in the days of Charles V.; whereas Portugal, 
| always fearing the ambition of a powerful ne ishbour, 
and relying for safety as much upon her alliances as 
upon her own intrinsic strength, was from habit inelin- 
ed to prudent calculation, and readily submitted to the 
direction of England. The turbulence of the first led 
to defeat and disaster ; ; the doe ility and pa itience of the 
second were productive of the most beneficial results. 
The difference between these nations was, however, 
not immediate ly perce ptible, at the period of the conven- 
tion the Portuguese were despised, while a splendid 
triumph was anticipated for the Spaniards. It was 
iffirmed and believed, that from every quarter enthusi- 





| astic multitudes of the latter were pressing forward 
jcomplete the destruction of a baffled and dispirited 
enemy ; the vigour, the courage, the unmatched spring 
| of Spi nish patriotism, was Iw every man’s iuouth, 
Napoleon’s power and energy seemed weak in opposi- 
;tion. Few persons doubted the truth of such tales, 
and yet nothing could be more unsound, more eminent- 
ly fallacious, than the generally entertained opinion of 
| I'rench weakness and of Spanish strenoth. The re- 
sources of the former were unbounded, almost untouch- 
ed; those of the latter were too slender even to sup- 
port the weight of victory ; in Spain the whole strue- 
ture of socle ty was shaken ple ces hy the violence 
of an effort which merely awakened the slumbering 


strength of 
ment, mal 


France. Foresight, promptitude, arrange- 
ked the proceedings of Napoleon, but with 
the Spaniards the counsels of prudence were punis shed 
as treason, and pe rsonal interests, everywhere springing g 
up with ineredible force, wrestled against the put blie 
good. Ata distance the insurrection appeared of tow- 
ering proportions and mighty strength, when in truth, 
it was a fantastic object, stained with blood, and totter- 
ing from weakness. The helping hand of England 
alone was stretched forth for its support, all other as- 
sistance was denied, for the continental power rs, although 
nourishing secret hopes of profit from the struggle, 
with calculating policy, —_ d coldly from the patriots’ 
The English cabinet was, indeed, sanguine, 
and resolute to act, yet the ministers, while anticipa- 
| tin 33 in a prepostercus manner, displayed little 


cause. 


g succe 
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industry, and less judgme 
the struggle ; 1 
of the Peninsula wa uncils. 
They contemplated this astonishing insurrection 
mere military opening through which Napoleon might 
be assailed, and they neclected, or rather feared, to look 
towards the great moral consequences of such a stu- 
pendous ev q which were, ir 
above their reach of policy: they were 

nor willing, to seize such a singularly propitious occa- 
sion for conferring a benefit upon mankind. 

It is, however, certain, that this opportunity for res- 
toring the civil strength of a long degraded people, by 
a direct recurrence to first principles, was such as had 
seldom been granted to thusiasm 


ippe 
rt 


mucn co 


ar that the real freedom 
nsidered in their e 


as a 





nt,—consequences 


neither able, 


a sinking nation. En 


was aroused without the withering curse of faction; 
the multitude were ready to follow whoever chose to 
lead, the weight of ancient authority was, by a violent 


external shock, thrown off, the 


ruling power fell from 
the hands of the f } 


w, and was cau 








without the latter having thereby ir the odium 
of rebellion, or excited the mal fim fie ideur 
There was nothing to deter the « ious there w 
nothine to pull down; the found ot social 
structure was already laid | } i Is 
were at hand for building a1 f n 
genius and virtue, the architect al ‘ vantl n 
anxiety to ameliorate the moral or physical liti f 
the pr pl in the Pe sula w evi 1 byt 
men of England, and if any existe t ot 
Spain, it evaporated in p il ystract culati 


Napoleon, indeed, offered the blessing of regeneration 


in exchange for submission, | i t re f 

accompanied by the evils of war, it was rm ted, and 
arnidst the cl \orous pursuit ot nator i] ince nade e, 
the independe: f man was trampled 1 foot. Th 
mass of the Spanish nat », bli ded by personal hatred, 
thoucht only ot revenge; the lk iders, arrogant and in- 
capable, neither sought nor wished for any higher mo- 
tive of action: without unity of design, devoid of ar 
rangement, their policy was mean 1 perso! l, elr 
military efforts were abortive, and a rude, unscientific 
warfare disclosed at once the barbarous 1 lence of the 


Spanish character, an 1 the lec 


utter « y of Spanish insti- 


tuulons. 
After Joseph’s retreat from 


of Spain may be said to have ceased ; from that period 
it became a war between France and the Peni 1: 
the fate of the latter was entrusted to org ized bodies 
of men, and as the first excitement sided, and 
d unger seemed t recede, the meal r passions re m- 
ed their empire. Hence the transactions of the memora- 
ble period wiich intervened hetwee battle f Bay- 
len and Corufia were exceedingly confused, and the his- 
tory of them must ne essarily partak I tof that 
confusion. The establishment of a central si preme i 
tie caprice s of the spani h generals, and t i in- 
terminable disputes; the proces dings of the French 
army before the arrival of the emperor; the oj 

of the grand army after his arrival, and the campaign 


} force ; for many distinct 


rreat catastr phe >» yet 


1 auxiliary 


of the Britis ’ m so 
actions, connected indeed by one 
each attended by anumber of minor circumstances of no 
great historical importance taken separately, but when 
combined, showing the extent ‘ated naturt 


of the diseas¢ ve d the en rgy 


and comy I¢ 


which destr 


For the advantage of clearness, therefore, it will be 
necessary to sacrifice chronological order; and fre- 
quent reference must be made to the proceedings of a 
class of men whose interference had a decided, and in 


disasti influence upon the affairs 


many cases a vt‘ | 


ry dis 
of that period, I shall first give a brief account of the 
English agents, under which den 
and military men were employed, yet the distinction 
was rather nominal than real, as generally sp¢ 


mination both civil 


aking, 
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{Boos IIf, 
umed the right « f acting in both capaci« 


The envoy, Mr. Charles Stuart, w 
civil went 33 the persons subordinate to him 
Hunter, Mr. Duff, and others, 

Mr. sailed with sir A. Wellesley, and wags 
left at ¢ 1 when that officer touched there, previous 
to the operations in Portugal. 

Mr. Hunter was stationed at Gihon in the Asturias, 

Mr. Duff proceeded to Cadiz, and the others in like 
manner were employed at different ports. ‘They were 
all empowered to distribute money, arms, succours of 
clothing and ammunition, and the want of system and 
forethoucht in the cabinet was palpable from the injudi- 

* the inferior agents, each of whom con- 
tent to direct the whole of the po- 


is the chi f of the 
vere, Mr. 
consuls and vice -consuls, 
Stuart 


oru 


1 


cious zeal of t} 


ceived himself compe 






litical and military transactions; Mr. Stuart was even 
put t ne tr rile in establishing his right to control 
their proceeding 

The military ents 1 ‘ asses ; those sent 
fre K 1 bV the wo d those « mploye 1 
by t { . } 

Sir’ as Dyer, isted by major Roche and captain 
Patric proces itoth Asturias The last officer re- 
mained at Ov near tl ta of that province ; ma- 

r went to the | l-quarters of Cuesta; sir 

n, return- 


[hor Dyer, atter collecting some informatk 


roanize d the | anish 





Portsm i | wi them to Coruna. 
tle npanied by captain Car und captain Ken- 
I ,and during the | ea sing rinstance ot tur- 
it in lence occurred; the | ners, who had 
be | ie ned, and clothed by England, and who 
I t enthusiastic in their express! f patriot- 
; t 9 e could de e, mutini L~ 
ed the tr sports, carried them into different ports I 
tr Pent disembarked, and proc eded each to his 
wn | 

Col Browne was d spate he d to Op rto,and major 
Green to Cat i 
Ih em ve l by he ener 5 ¢ mmanding armics 


Whittingham, who was placed by sir Hew 


D ympli near general Castanos, he accompanied the 
head-quarter f the Andalusian army until the battle 
of Tudela put an end to his functions. Major Cox, 
pointed also by sir Hew Dalrymple, remained near the 
hunta of Seville, wher and prudent conduct 


been fortunate if 





his talents 





were of great service; It would have 
ill the persons employed as agents had acted wi g 
much judement and discretion 

All the hove 1 ned rentlemen were in f | tivity 
prey to the commencement of the campaig 1 Por- 
tugal ; but when the convention of Cintra opened a way 
f perati in Spain, sir Hew Dalrymple sent rd 
W Bentinck to Madrid, that he might ar , i 
pl { CO- | 1 with the Span nh gener . { 
transmit exact intelligence of the state of aflairs. Such 

ission was become indispensable. Up to the period 
of lord William’s arrival in Madrid, the military intelli- 
ence received was very unsatisfactory. The letters 
trom the armies contained abundance of common-place 


pressions relative to the enthusiasm and patriotism 
| said to be under 


VISIDI«¢ ist plans were 
some in progress of execution, and com- 
| 


in Spain; v 


consideration, 


plete suecess was confidently predicted ; but by me 
fatality, every project proved abortive or disastrous, 
without lowering the confidence of the prognosticators, 


mania for grand operations, which 
of the moment. 
5 


appointment ol 


or checking 
emed to be 
The Eneli 


the 
the d 


isease 


h ministers confirmed the 


lord William Bentinck, and at the same time reorganiz- 
ed the system of the military agents, by marking out 
certain districts, and appointing a general officer to su- 


nd each. 


‘hus, major-general Broderick was 
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gent to Gallicia; major-general Leith, with a large 
staff, proceeded to the Asturias ; major-gene ral Sontag 
went to Portugal. At the same time, sir Robert W il- 
son, being furnished with arms, ammunition, and cloth- 
ing for organizing three or four thousand men levied by 
the bishop of Oporto, took with him a large regimental 
staff, and a number of Portuguese refugees, and suc- 
ceeded in forming a partizan corps, afterwards known 
as the Lusitanian legion.* Brigadier-general Decken, 
also a German, being first destined for Spain, was coun- 
termanded at sea and directed to Oporto, where he 
arrived on the 17th of August, and immediately com- 
menced that curious intrigue which has been already 
mentioned in the campaign of Vimiero. The om of 
general Leith’s mission was wide; Biscay, Castille, 
Leon, and even Catalonia, were placed under his super- 
intendence, and he appe: ars to have had instructions to 
prepare the way for the disembarkation of an English 
army on the coast of Biscay. 

When sir John Moore assumed the command of the 
army, he sent colonel Graham to reside at the Spanish 
head-quarters on Ebro, and dirceted lord William 
Bentinck to remain at Madrid to forward the arrange- 
ments for commencing the campaign. Lord William 
found in Mr. Stuart an able coadjutor, and in the letters 
of these two gentlemen, and the correspondence of ma- 
jor Coxe, then at Seville, is to be found the history of 
the evils which at this period afflicted unhappy Spain, 
and ruined her noble cause. But the power of distribu- 
ting supplies, and the independent nature of their ap- 
pointments, gave to t! military immediate! y 
loyed by the minister, an extraordinary influence, 
which was very injudiciously exercised. They forgot 
the real objects of their mission, and in many cas« 


the 


1e agents 


emp 


; took 
a leading part in affairs -— which it was not politic 
in them to have meddled at all. 

Thus Colonel Doyle ha iving left captain Kennedy at 
“ orufia, and placed captain Carrol at the head-quarters 

’ Blake’s army, repatred in person to Madrid, where 
“s was received with marked attention, obtained 
rank of a general officer in the Spanish service for him- 
self, that of lieutenant-colonel for captains Carrol and 
Kennedy, and from his letters it would appear, that he 
had a large share in conducting many important meas- 


ures, such as the arrangement of a general plan of opera- | 
tions, and the formation of a central and supreme goy- 
ernment. He seems to have attached himself principal- 
ly to the duke of Infantado, a young man of moderate 


capacity, but with a strong predilection for those petty 
intrigues which constituted the policy of the Spanish 
court. Captain Whittingham likewise gained the 
confide nee of C; such a degree, that he was em- 
ployed by him to inspect the different Spanish corps on 
the Ebro early in Se pte mber, and to report upon their 
state of efficienc y previous to entering upon the execu- 
tion of the plan |: aid down for the c ampaign.t But not- 
withstanding the favourable position in which these offi- 
cers stood, it does not appear that either of them obtain- 
ed any clear idea of the relative strength of the contend- 
ing forces; their opinions, invariably and even extrav- 
gantly sanguine, were never borne out by the result. 
The Spaniards were not slow to peree ive the advan- 
tages of encouraging the vanity of inexperienced men 
who had the control of enormous supplies ; and while all 
outward demonstrations of respect and confidence were 
by them lavished upon subordinate functionaries, espe- 
cially upon those who had accepted of rank in their ser- 
vice, the most strenuous exertions of lord William Ben- 
tinck and Mr. Stuart were insufficient to procure the adop- 
tion of a single beneficial measure,|| or even to establish 


istaflos to 


* Sir H. Dalrymple’s Papers, MS. 

+ Sir John Moore’s Correspondence 
t Whittingham’s Letters, Ms. 

|| Mr. Stuart's Letters, MS. Lord W. Bentinck's 


, MS. 
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the ordinary intercourse of official business. The leading 
Spaniards wished to obtain a medium through which to 
create a false impression of the state of affairs, and thus 
to secure supplies and succours from England, without 
being fettered in the application. of them; the subordi- 
nate agents answered this purpose, and, satisfied with 
their docility, the generals were far from encouraging 
the residence of more than one British agent at their 
head-quarters. Captain Birch, an intelligent engineer 
officer, writing from Blake’s camp, says, ‘ General Brod- 
erick is expected here; but I have understood that 
the appearance of a British general at these head-quar- 
ters, to accompany the army, might give jealousy.* 
General Blake is not communicative, yet captain Carrol 
appears to be on the best footing with him and his 
officers ; and captain Carrol tells me that he informs 
him of more than he does any of his generals.’ Soon 
after this, general Broderick did arrive, and complained, 
that ‘general Blake’s reserve was such that he could 
only get answers to the most direct and particular ques- 
tions, but by no means candid and explicit replies to 
general inquiries.’ t 

No object could be more perfectly accomplished ; 
nothing could be more widely diiferent than Spanish af- 
fairs, judged of by the tenor of the military agents’ 
réports, and Spanish affairs when brought to the test of 
battle ; yet the fault did not attach so much to the agents 
as to the ministers who selected them. It was difficult 
for inexperienced men to avoid the snare. Living with 
the chiefs of armies actually in the field, being in 
habits of daily intercourse with them, holding rank in 
the same service, and dependent upon their politeness 
for every convenience, the agent was in a manner forced 
to see as the general saw, and to report as he wished ; 
a simple spy would have been far more efficacious ! 

Sir John Moore, perceiving the evil tendency of such 
a system, recalled all those officers who were under his 
immediate control, and strongly recommended to min- 
isters that only one channel of communication should 
exist between the Spanish authorities and the British 
army. He was convinced of the necessity of this 
measure, by observing, that each of the military agents 
considered the events passing under his own pe euliar 
cognizance the only occurrences of importance. 
Some of those officers treated sir Hew Dalrymple and 
himself, as persons commandingan auxiliary force which 
was to be moved, divided, and applied at the requisi- 
tion of every inferior agent, and all the military stores 
of the British empire, as placed at their disposal. Mr. 
Hunter demanded English cavalry and horse artillery 


as 


| to act with the Spaniards in the Asturian plains, and 


infantry to garrison their seaport towns. Sir Thomas 
Dyer was convinced that the horsemen and guns should 
have been at Rio Seco, in Leon, and that, with the aid 
of two thousand British cavalry and twenty pieces of 
artillery, the Spaniards would in six, weeks have all 
the French troops ‘ in a state of siege.’ General Leith 
says: * Whatever may be the plan of operations, and 
whatever the result, 1 beg leave, in the strongest man- 
ner, to recommend to your consideration, the | great ad- 
vantage of ordering all the disposable force, of horse or 
car artillery, and light infantry, mounted on horses or 
mules of the country, without a moment’s delay to move 
on Palencia, where the column or columns will receive 
such intelligence as may enable them to give the 
most effectual co-operation.’ Captain Whittingham, 
at the same period, after mentioning the wish of gener- 
al Castafios that some British cavalry should join him, 
writes, ‘I cannot quit this subject without once more 
repeating, that the efforts of the cavalry will decide 
the fate of the campaign. Should it be possible for 








* Sir John Moore’s (¢ ‘orrespondenc e MS. 
+ Letter to Mr. Stuart, MS. Sept. 13. : 
t Sir John Moore's Papers, MSS. a ¢ 
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NAP 


your excellency to send one thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred horse, the advantages that would result 
calculable.’ And while these pressing 
tions came the one from Oviedo, the other from ‘T1 
colonel Doyle, writing 
himself: * Certain 


from Madrid, thus expresses 


it is, that if your army were here, 


the French would evacuate Spain before you got with- 
in a week’s march of them; indeed, even the light 


On Cars, LO 


cavalry and two thousand light troops sent 
keep up with the cavalry, to show ou na- 
ture of outp. st duty, would, I think, decide the ques- 
tion.’—* A respectable corps of British troops, landed 
in Catalonia, would so impose, that I have no doubt of 
the good R 


Catalonia was a favourite plan of all the leading menat 


r friends the 


effects. Ihis last proposition relative to 


Madrid; so certain were they of s 3 on the Ebro, 
that, finding no British force was likely to be granted, 


they withdrew eight or nine thousand men from 
my near Tudela, and directed them uy 

Thus much I h thought it necessary to rel 
about the agents, and now quitting that subject, 1 shall 
narrate 


ive 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SPANI MEDIATELY 
AFTER THE |! TLE OF RBAYLEN. 

When that vict ry cause | Josey t don Madrid, 
the patriotic troops, guided by the caprice of the gene- 
rals, moved in a variety of directi » Without any fix- 
ed object in view, and without the slightest concert ; 
all persons seemed to imagine that th rw ! 


end, and that rejoicing and triumph alone ought to oc- 
cupy the minds of good Spaniards. 

The Murcian and Valencian army separated. Gen- 
ry} I ] ‘ with tx ve thoncand ‘antry } 
eral Liamas, With twelve thousand intial 9 ada \ 


cavalry, took the road to Madrid, and arrived there be- 
fore any of the other generals. St. Mare ; 
by birth, with greater propriety, carried the Valencians 
to the relief of Zaragoza. On the road he j 
forces with those of the baron de Versage, 

united troops, amounting to sixteen thousand, enteré 
Zaragoza on the 15th, one day after Verdier and Lefe- 
bre had broken up th e and retired to Tudel 
leaving their heavy guns and many s mi} 
they were i by the Valencians and Aragonese, 
but on the 19th their cavalry turned and defeated th 
Spanish advanced guard. On the 20th Lefebre aban- 
doned Tudela, and t nat Milagro. On the 
2ist, St. Mare and Versage occupied Tudela, and thi 


} 


sleg 
1 


ursued 


ok a positi 






peasantry of the valleys, encouraged by the approach 
of a regular army, and by the successful defence of 
Zaragoza, assembled on the left flank of the French, 
and threatened their communic ms Meanwhilk 
Palafox limself up to festivity and rejoi: 1 
did not begin to repair the defences of Zaragoza until 
the end of the month; he also assumed s em - 


thority, and in various ways discovered inordinate and 
foolish presumption, decreeing, among other acts, 
that no Aragon¢ e should be liab 
of death for any crime.* 

The army of Andalusia was the most efficient body 
of men in arms throu 


rhout Spain, it contain 


Al 
5 





thousand regular troops, provided with a good train of 
artillery and flushed with recent victory; yet it was 


junta ¢ f Seville. who 


constrained to remain idle by the 
detained it to secure a supremacy over the other juntas 
of Andalusia, and even brought back part t y assist 
at an ostentatious triumph in that city.t It was not 
until a full month after the capitulation of Dupont, 
Castafios made his entry into the capital, at the head 
of asingle division of seven thousand men; an 
of the same force was left at Toledo, and the rest of 
his army quartered at Puerto del Rey, St. Helena, and 
Carolina, in the Sierra Morena.t 





ythe r 
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Of the Estremadu ny the infantry w at first 
composed only of new levies, but it was afterwards 
strengthened by some battalion of the Walloon and 
Royal Guards, and si 


pplied by sir Hew Dalrymple 
with every needful « quipment. Follow ing the te rms ofa 
treaty between th« is of Badajoz and Seville, the 
cavalry, four thousand strong, was to be given to Cas. 


junt 


rte d, no other petit ral had 
] 


tafios, but, Cuesta excey 
horsemen. This cavalry was uselessin Estrema 
yet orders and and the interference of 
Hew Dalrymple, tiled to make Galluzzo send it 


either to the capital or to Blake; nor would he, as we 








entreatl 


j 
alike 4 
alin i 


have seen, desist from hi pretended siege of La-Lyppe, 
| ough it delaved thre evacuation ot Portugal. 
Vie while the | ne iplive s, released by the con- 
i ot Ci ,v clothed, armed, and sent to 

( nia in British transports, which also carried ten 
thousand musquets, with ammunition, for the Catalans.* 
It | | 1 bef stated, that one thousand five hun- 
dre paniards, commanded by the marquis of Valla- 
‘ c with the Portuguese during the cam- 


ero; they never pene trate d be yond (ruar- 


da, and |} r destitute of money, were reduced to 
eat distre , lor they c uld not subsist where they 

\ r yet march away: sir Hew, by a timely ad- 
f ten the nd dollars, relieved them, and Val- 

( ined Blake, when, after the defeat of Rio Seeo 

t eral had separated from Cuesta, and sheltered 

hi from pursuit of Bessieres in the mountains 
behind Ast Blake’s reserve division had not been 
eng | in that battle, and the re urces of the province, 


uccours trom Kr a} ind, were sufficient to 


place him in at the head of thirty thousand infan- 
try.t Hence, when Bessieres retired afterthe defeat of 
Bay Blake oceupied Leon, Astorga, and the pass of 
Manz l; i dared not enter the plains with- 
out cavalry, the junta of Castille ar 1 Leon, then at 
Pontefe ida, ordered Cuesta, who had one t usand 
drag at Arevalo, to transfer them to the Gallician 

y Instead of obeying, the arbitrary old man, exas- 
perated by | lefeat, and his quarrel with Blake ti- 
red to Salar , collected and armed ten tl d 
peasants, ar led the proceedings of the junta, and 
! ed the members with punishment for re g 
his authority as captain-general. On the other hand, 


iree thousand French cavalry, descending the Douro, 
ured the plains, { raised contribut in face ot 


both their armies. 
Finally, Blake 


vine ibie, ¢ 


+? ‘ 


. finding the obstinacy of Cuesta in- 


nis 


puLtte cantonments early in sept noer, 

ind Skirung the plains on the 1 h-east, carried his 

army by forced 1 ( to t M a St. Ant 4 
rugged « divi Biscay from the Asturias. ‘I 

ol I | ince had received enormo\ ( 

ery timely succours from I land, but made no exer- 

Lion } e to the amount of the assi nce ¢ t- 

ed, or to the strength and importance of the d! . 

I n thousand men were said to b ! arms, Dut 

only ten th nd were promised to Blake, and but 


his army.§ 
the war was 

ch connexion, or de 
ments of the main armies, 


and J hil d 
nia condue 
l ince on 

at this perl 


pian ol 


pen 


} 
and 


campaig 


it appears, that one month after the capitulation of 
Dupont, only nineteen thousand infantry without caval- 
ry, and th under the command of more than one 
general, were collected at Madrid; that only sixteen 
thousand men were in line upon the Ebro, and that the 
remainder of the Spanish armies, exclusive of that in 
Catalonia, computed at eleven thousand men, were ma- 
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ny days’ march from the enemy, and from one another ; 


that the chiefs, at Giscord with their respective juntas, 
and at variance among themselves, were inactive, or, | 
as in the case of Galluzzo, doing mischief. 

These feeble and dilatory operations of the armies, | 


were partly owing to the inaptitude of the generals, but | 
the princ ipal causes were the unbounded vanity, arro- | 
gance, and se sHfishn ss of the local governments, among | 
whom the juntas of Gallicia and Seville were remarka- | 
ble for their ambition. The time which should have! 
been pass din concerting measures for pushing the vic- 
tory of Baylen, was spent by them in devising schemes 
to ensure the permanency of their own power, and the 
money and resources, both of England and Spain, were 


applied to further this pernicious objeet; in every part 
of the country a spirit of interested violence previ iled, | 
ihe ardour of patriotism was chilled, and the exertions 
of sensible men were rendered nugatory, or served as | 
a signal for their own destruction. | th 





The argument to be drawn from this state of affairs 
is conclusive against the policy of Joseph’s retreat. | 
Without drafting a man from the garrisons of Pampe- | 
luna and St. Sebastian ; without interfering with the | 
moveable columns employed on the communications of | 
Biscay and Navarre, that monarch drew together about | 
fifty thousand wood tr ps, in twenty days after he had | 
abandoned his capital. At the head of sucha force, or | 
even of two-thirds of it, he might have bid defi e to | 
the inactive, half-organized, and scattered Spanish ar-| 
mies, and it was so necessary to have maintained him-| 
self in Madrid, that scarcely any disproportion of nume | 
bers should have induced him to abandon it without an 
effort ; but the disaster of Dupont had created in Jo-| 
seph’s mind a respect for Spanish prowess, while from 
his sagaciou brother it only drew the follow r obser- 
va ‘The whole of the Spanish forces are not capabl 
of t fing tu ty-fir thousand French in a reasonabl 
posi F The error of abandoning the capital we ild, 
if the Spaniards had been capable of pursuing any gen- 
eral pl on of n, have been fatal; but the stone of Cad- 
mus had as n ¢ among the m, and the jantas, turning 
upon one another In hate, lorgot the common enemy. 

Ferdinand was now again proclaimed king of Spain, 
and the pomp and rejoicing, attendant on this event, | 
pt t an end to all business, except that of intrigue. 
Castaiios assumed the title of captain-general of Ma-| 
drid; a step which ms to have been taken by him, 
partly to forward his being appointed generalissimo, 
and partly with a view to emancipate himself trom the | 
injurious control of the Seville junta; for, although 
the thority of the « iptains- eral had been s perse- 
ded in most of the provinces by the juntas, it was not | 
universally the case He expected, ; nd with reason, | 
to be appointed generalissimo of the Spanish armies, 
but he was of ani lent disposition, and it was mani- 
established, such a Saiutary measure wou d not be 
adopted. In tl ean time, t ( or stille, al- 
though not generally popt w » people, and ha- 
ted by th nt was acce} as 5 jacue isional head 
of the state in the capital ; yet its authority was merely 
nominal, and tl ty of showing some front to 
the enemy seems to have been the only link of connex- 
ion between the Spanish armies 

The evil consequences flowing from this want of 
unity were soon felt. Searcely had the French quitted 
Madrid, w the people of Biscay prey 1 to rise, 
and = event, prudently nducted and well sup- 
ported, \ uld have been of incalculable advantage, but 
the nicest arr ment, and the utmost prudence, were 
nec ry to re suecce : for tl Bi cayans had 
neither arms 1 immunition, the French were close to 
them, and ] t Sy 1 fi S t feeble As- 
turian levy. A previous junction of Blake’s army with } 
the latter indispensable ; that once effected, a ad | 


j ately came down on the unfortunate Biscayan 
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due preparation made, the insurrection of Biscay, pro- 
tected by forty thousand regular troops, and supplied 
from the sea-board with money and stores, would have 
forced the French to abandon the E bro or to fighta battle, 
which Blake might have risked, provided that the-An- 
dajusian, Murcian, Valencian, and Aragonese troops 
assembling about Tudela, were prepared to move at the 
same time against the left flank of the enemy. In ev- 
ery point of view it was an event pregnant with impor- 
tant consequences, and the impatience of the Biscay- 
ans should have bee n restrained rather than encourag- 
d; yet the duke of Infantado, colonel Doyle, and oth- 
rs, at Madrid, made strenuous efforts to hasten the 
xplosion, and the crude manner in which they conduet- 
ed this serious affair is expose din the following ex- 
tracts from colonel] Doyle’s de P atches :-— 

‘I proposed to general Bla that he should send 
0 oe cers to Biscay to stir up the people there, and into 

Asturias to beg that, their 15,000 men, 8,000 
alah t be pushed into Biscay to Bilbao, to assist the 
people, who were all ready, and o nly waited for arms 


e 


t 


ce 
Ol 


and ammunition, for both of which I wrote to Mr. 
Hunter at Gihon, and learned from him that he had sent 
1 large Supply of both, and some money to Bilbao, 


r 


wh ere already 14,000 men had enrolled themselves. 
‘he remainder of the Asturiz - I begged might instant- 
ly ceeupy the passes from istille into. the Asturias 
and Bise ay, that is to say, ae “Re -ynosa in the direction 
of Bilbao.’ Some days after he says, ‘My measures 
in Biscay and Asturias have perfectly succeeded ; the 
reinforcements of arms, ammunition and men (5,000 
nee * arms, and ammunition in proportion), have 
reached Bilbao in safety, and the Asturians have taken 
possession of the passes I pointed out, so that we are 
all safe in that part of the world.’ 
In this fancied state of security affairs remained un- 
the 16th of August; Blake was still in the moun- 
tains of Gallicia, but the English succours arrived in 


til 


the port of Bilbao, and the explosion took place. Gen- 
eral Merlin, with three thousand grenadiers, immedi- 


s, Bilbao 
the gloomy expression of king 
fire of insurrection was quenched with 


was taken, and to 
Joseph, * the 


use 


the blood of twelve hundred men.’ Fortunately, the 
stores were not landed, and the vessels escaped from 
the river. Thus, at a blow, one of the principal re- 
sourees which Blake had a right to calculate upon in 





his future operations was destroyed ; and althouch the 
number admitted by the Spaniards to have fallen was 
less than the above quotation implies, the spirit of re- 


sistance was severely checked, and the evil was un- 
mixed and deplorable. This unfortunate event, how- 


ever, created little or no sensation beyond the immediate 
scene of the catastrophe ; triumphs and rejoicings oc- 
Cl pied the peop! le of M: idrid and Zaragvoz a, and it 1S 


difficult to say how long the war would have been ne- 
glected, if Palafox had not been roused by the re-ap- 
pearance of a French corps, which retook Tudela, and 
1 on to the vicinity of Zaragoza itself. 


This movement tock place immediately after the ex- 


pu she ( 


| pedition against Bilbao. it was intended to suppress the 


insurrection of the valleys, and to clear the feft flank 
of the French army. Palafox thus roughly zroused, 
wrote intemperate ly to the council of Castille, order- 
ng that all the troops inthe capital should be forward- 
ed to the Ebro, a menacing the members 7 
for the delay which had already occurred.* Being a 


young man without any weight of character, and his 
remons founded ‘only upon his own danger, and 
not supported by any ge neral plan or clear view of af- 
fairs, the presumptuous tone of his letters gave general 


trances 


offence: he chiefly aimed at Castaiiocs, who was not 
under his command, and moreover, the junta of Seville 


. } 


W hittir 
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refused to pay, or to subsist the Andalusian army, if it | 
moved beyond the capital before a central government | 
should be established. But the same junta resorted to 
every kind of intrigue, to retard, if not entirely to pre- 
vent the execution of the latter measure. It was, how- 
ever, necessary to do something, and a council of all the 
generals commanding armies was held at Madrid on | 
the 5th of September.* Castaiios, Llamas, Cuesta, | 
the duke of Infantado, and some a assembled 1; | 
Blake gave his proxy to the duke, Palafox was repre | 
sented by a colonel of his own staff.t Cuesta pro- 
posed that a commander-in-chief si.ould be appointed, | 
the others were too jealous to adopt this proposal, yet | 
they agreed to pursue the following plan of ope rations: | 

Lamas, with the Murcians, to occupy T ar 1nzZoNA, | 
Agreda, and Borja. La-Peia, with the two divisions 
of Andalusia already in the capital, to march by Soria, 
and take possession of Logrofia and Najera. ‘The oth- | 
er divisions of that army to follow in due time, and 
when La-Pejfia should be established in Logroiia, LI 
mas was to advance to Cascante, Corella, and ( 
horra. 

This united force was to be called the of the 
centre, and once securely fixed in its positions, Palafox, 
under whose command St. Marc’s division acted, was 
to push forward to Sanguessa by the left bank of th 
Ebro, and thus turn the enemy the Aragon river. 
In the mean time it was hoped that Blake would arrive 
at Palencia, and form his junction with the Asturians, 
and Cuesta promised to march upon Burgo del Osma, 
to fill up the space between Blake and the army of the 
centre. The head of La-Pejia’s column was to be at 
Soria on the 15th of Se pte smber, and the junta confident- | 
ly expected that this vicious pla an, in which eve ry soun l 
military principle was violated, and the enemy’s troops, 
considered with regard to position, as a fixed immove- 
able mass, would cause the total destruction of t) 
French army: the only fear entertained was, that a 
hasty flight into France would save it from Spanish 
vengeance! And captain Whittingham, echoing the 
sentiments of the Spanish generals with reference to this | 
plan, writes, ‘ As far as my poor judgment le: me, I} 
am satisfied that if the French persist in maintaining 
their present position, we shall, in less than six weeks, 
have a se joond edition of the battle of Baylen !’ 

But to enable La-Pefia and Llamas to march, pecu- | 
niary aid was requisite, there was a difficulty in raising 
money at M:; idrid, and the maritime provinces intercep- 
ted all the English supplies. Inthis dilemma, colo- 
nel Doyle drew bills upon the English treasury, and 
upon the government at Seville, making the latter pay- 
able out of two millions of dollars just transmitted to 

through Mr. Duff.t It is probable that such 
have dishonoured the bills, 






army 


on 


ic 


} 


the junta 
an ur iprir cly led body would 
if, just be deen 4 the vy were ] resente d, major Cc ox hi id not 


tre 


remonstrated strongly upon the destitute condition of 
the army, and his representations, although at first 
haughtily and evasively received, becam¢ effectual } 


when the junta discovered that a plot against their lives, 

supposed to have been concocted at Madrid, was on 
the eve of exec n: in fact, they had become hateful | 
from their domineering insolence and selfishness, and 
the public feeling was strongly againstthem. Alarmed 
for the consequences, they sent off 200,000 dollars to 
Madrid, and published a manifesto, in which they in- 
serted a letter, purporting to be from themselves to 
Castafios, dated on'the 8th, and giving him full pow- 
ers to act as he judged fitting for the public good. 
Their objects were to pacify the people, and to save 
their own dignity by appearing to have acted volunta- 


ith 


sc 


* Whittingham’s Letters. M 
+ Mr. Stuart's Letters. Parliamentary Papers. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple’s Correspondence. Doyle 
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rily, but Castafios published the letter Madrid with 
its true date of the llth, and then it became manifest, 
that to major Cox’s remonstrance, and not to any sense 
of duty, this change of conduct was due. 

Doyle’s bills havinae been negotiated, the troops in 
the capital were put in motion, and 40,000 fresh levies 
were enrolled, yet the foresight and activity of Napo- 
arming the country had been so effectual, 
preeured. A curious 


leon in dis 
that only 3,200 firelocks coul j be 


expedient then presented itself to the !magination of 
the duke of Infantado, and other leading persons in 
Madrid: colonel Doyle, at their desire, wrote to sir 


Hew Dalrymple, in the name of the supreme council, 
to request that the firelocks of Junot’s arney, and the 


arms of the Portuguese people, might be forwarded to 


ithe frontier, and from thence carried by post to the capi- 
tal. And this novel proposition was made ata time 
when England had already transmitted to Spain 160,- 
OGO muskets, a supply ce nsiderably exceeding the 
whole number of men organized throvwhout the coun- 
try. Fifty thousand of these arms had been sent to 
| Seville, where the junta shut them vy m the arsenals, 
ind left the armies defence le 383 for to negiect or mis- 
use real resources, and to fasten with avidity upon the 


ai projects, is peculiarly Spanish.* No 
thought of ra neigh- 


most extrava 


other people could have asking ft 


bouring nation’s arms at such a conjuncture. No other 
than Spanish rulers could have imagine , the absurdity 
of supplying their levies, momentarily expecting to 
fight upon the Ebro, with the arms of a aE rench army 
still unconquered in Portugal. But this project was 
only one among many proofs afforded at the time, that 
Cervantes was as profound an observer as he was a 


witty reprover of the extravagance of his countrymen. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Internal political transactions—Factions in Gallicia, Asturias, 
Leon, and ¢ till Flagitious conduct of the junta of Se- 
ville Mr. Stuart endeavours to establish a northern cortes 

Activity of the council of ¢ astille ; proposes @ supreme 
vernment reeable to the public I, | juntas become 

y rally o uus—Cortes meet at Lugo ; eclare for a cen- 

: ' 
tral and supreme government- Deput es appoint Cla 
mours of the Gallician Junta and bishop of Orens« In- 
creasing influence of the Castille—Underhanded proceedings 
of the ? inta of Seville, disconcerted by the quickne ot 
the Baily Valdez—Character of Cuesta ; he denies the le- 
gality of the northern cortes, abandons the line of mil tary 
onerations, returns to Secovia, arrests the Baily Va'dez and 
ther puties from Lugo—Central and supreme vern- 

I te iblishec at Ar nyuez Popul feeling in favour ot 

the cent | junta \ id intereste proceedings of that 

} \ its tiinidity, inactivity, and folly reluses to name a 

raliss n I , ! relations Vir. ¢ ning le ives Mr 
~ t wit t any tructions tor three months Mir. Frere 
ay inted env ry ¢ xtra ry, QA 
INTERNAL POLITICAL TRANSACTIONS, 

Witrn the military affairs, thus mismanaged, the civil 
and political transactions proceeded step by step, and 
in the same crooked path. Short as the period was 
between the first breaking forth of the insurrection, and 
the arrival of Mr. Stuart at Corufia, it was sufficient to 
create disunion of the worst kind.| The juntas of 
Leon, of the Asturias, and of Gallicia, were at open 
discord, and those provinces were again split into par- 
ties, hating each other with as much virulence as if they 
had been of a hundred years’ growth. The money and 
other supplies sent by the English ministers were ccn- 
sidered, by the authorities into whose hands they fell, 


as a peculiar donation to themselves, and appropriated 


aceordingly. ‘The junta of one province would not as- 


* Parliamentary Pape re, 1810. 


+ Mr. Stuart's Letters. Parliamentary Papers. 
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sist another with arms when there was a surplus, nor 
permit their troops to march against the ene my beyond 
the precincts of the particular. province in which they 
were first organized.* The ruling power was in the 
hands of the provine ial nobility and | gentry, men of nar- 
row contracted views, unused to business, proud, arro- 
gant—as extreme ignorance suddenly clothed with au- 
thority will always be—and ge nerally disposed to em- 
ploy their newly acquired power in providing for their 
relations and dependants at the expense of the com- 
mon cause, which with them was quite subordinate to 
the local interests of their own particular province. A 
jealousy of their neighbours regulated the proceedings 
of all the juntas, and the means they resorted to for 
increasing their own, or depressing a rival govern- 
ment’s influence, were equally characterised by ab- 
surdity and want of principle. 

The junta of Gallicia did their utmost to isolate that 
province , as if with a view to a final se paration from 
Spain and a connexion with Portugal. They com- 
plained, as of an injury, that the army of Estremadu- 
ra had obeyed the orders of the junta of Seville, yet 
they forme “i an inde pendent alliance with the junta of 
Oporto, and sent troops, as we have seen, under Valla- 
deras, to aid the war in Portugal;t but, at the same 
time, they refused to unite in any common measure of 
defence with the provinces of Castille, until a formal 
treaty of alliance between them was negotiated, signed, 
and ratified; and their selfishness and incapacity crea- 
ted so much disgust in their own district, that plots 
were formed to overthrow their authority. The bish- 
op of Orense and the archbishop of St. Jago were 
their decided enemies. ‘The last-named prelate, an in- 
triguing man, secretly endeavoured to draw Blake, 
with the army, into his views, and even wrote to him 
to desire that he would lead the troops against the gov- 
ernment of Coruiia;f{ the junta having intercepted the 
letters, arrested the archbishop, yet their own stability 
and personal safety were still so insecure, that many 


persons applied to Mr. Stuart to aid in changing the | 


government by force. The Asturians were 
they refused to assist Blake when his ar- 
my was suffering, although the stores required by him, 
and supplied by England, were rotting in the har. 
the y were first landed; money also, sent 


form of 
even worse; 


bours where 


out in the Pluto frigate for the use of Leon, was de-| 


at Gihon, and Leon itself never raised a single 
Thus, only two months after the 
first burst of the insurrection, corruption, intrigue, and 
faction, even to the of civi! war, were raging in 
the northern parts of Spain. 

Like passions being at work in the south, the same 
consequences followed. The junta of Seville, still 
less scrupulous than that of Gallicia, made no secret 
of their ambitious views. 
licati and even ppressed the public address of 
Florida Blanea, w hen Murcian 
junta, had recommended a supreme 
central governme! they in vain 


ined 
soldier for the cause. 


verge 


ns, su 
as pre sident of the 
the formation of 


wasted their time 


is é 


and frivolous disputes, and, neglecting every concern | 


of real importance, sacrificed the general welfare to 
views of private advantage and interest. They made 
promotions in the army without regard to public opin- 
lon or merit; they overlaid all real patriotism, and be- 
stowed on their own creatures places of emolument, 
to the patronage of which they had not a legal right; 
they even usurped the royal prerogative of appointing 
canons in the church, and their cupidity equalled their 
ambition. ‘They intercepted, as I have already related, 
the pecuniary supplies necessary to en: ible the army to 
act, and they complained that La Mancha and Madrid, in 
whose defence they said ‘ their troops were sacrificing 


* Mr. Stuart's Letters. Parliamentary Papers. 
+t Mr. Stuart's Letters. MS. t Thid. 
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themselves,’ did not subsist and supply the force with 
Castafios.* Under the pretence of forming a nucleus 
for disciplining thirty thousand levies as a reserve, they 
retained five battalions at Seville, and, having by this 
draft weakened the army in the field, they negiected 
the rest, and never raised a man. The canonries filled 
up by them had been vacant for several years, and the 
salaries attached to those offices had been appropriated 
to the publie service ; the junta now applied the money 
to their own and their creatures’ emolument, and at one 
period they appeared to have contemplated an open par- 
tition of the funds received from England among them- 
selves. Against this flagitious junta also, the public 
indignation was rife. A plot was formed to assassin- 
ate the members; the municipal authorities remon- 
strated with them, the archbishop of Toledo protested 
against their conduct, the junta of Grenada refused to 
acknowledge their supremacy ;{ and yet so great was 
their arrogance. so unprincipled their ambition, that 
the decided and resolute opposition of Castaiios alone 
prevented them from commencing a civil war, by 
marching the victorious army of Baylen against the re- 
fractory Grenadans. Such was the real state of Spain, 
and such the patriotism of the juntas, who were at this 
time filling Europe with the sound of their own praise. 

In the northern parts, Mr. Stuart endeavoured to re- 
duce the chaos of folly and wickedness to some degree 
of order, and to produce that unity of design and action, 
without which, it was impossible to resist the mighty 
adversary that threatened the independence of the Pen- 
insula. He judged that to abate the conflicting pas- 
sions of the moment, a supreme authority, upon which 
the influence of Great Britain could be brought to bear 
with full force, was indispensable; and that to convoke 
the ancient cortes of the realm was the most certain and 


| natural method of drawing the strength and energy of 


the nation into one compact mass ; but there Napoleon 
again interfered, for by an able distribution of the French 
forces, all direct communication between the northern 
and southern provinces was intercepted. Bessieres, 
Dupont, and Moncey at that time occupied a circle 
round Madrid, and would have prevented the local gov- 
ernments of the north from uniting with those of the 
southern, if they had been inclined to de so. 

A union of deputies from the nearest provinces, to 
be called the northern cortes, then suggested itself to 
Mr. Stuart as a pre ‘liminary step, which would ensure 
the convocation of a general assembly when such a 
measure should become practicable ; accordingly he 
strenuously urged its adoption, but his efforts, at first, 
produced no good results,{ It was in vain that he rep- 
resented the danger of remaining in a state of anarchy, 
when so many violent passions were excited, and such 
an enemy was in the heart of the eountry. It was in 

rain that he pointed out the difficulties that the want 
of a supreme authority fastened on the intercourse with 
the British cabinet, which could not enter into s¢ pa- 
rate relations with every provinciai junta. The Span- 
iards, @nding that the supplies were not withheld, that 
their reputation for patriotism was not lowered in Eng- 
land by actions which little merited praise; finding, in 
short, that the English cabinet was weak enough to 
gorge their cupidity, flatter their vanity, and respect 
their folly, assented to all Mr. Stuart’s reasoning, but 
forwarded none of his propositions, and continued to 
nourish the disorders that were destroying the common 
cause. 

‘The jarring interests which agitated the northern 
provinces were not even subdued by the near approach 
of danger; the result of the battle of Rio Seco rather 
inflamed than allayed the violence of party feeling, and 
if Bessieres had not been cheeked by the disaster of 
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Dupont, he would have encountered few obstacles in | 
establishing Joseph’s authority in Gallicia and Old 
Castille. For the enthusiasm of those provinces never 
rose to a great pitch, and as Bessieres was prepared to 
use address as well as force, he would have found sup- 
port amongst the factions, and the reinforcements con- 
tinually arriving from France would have enabled him 
to maintain his acquisition. The ability of the emper- 
or’s dispositions would then have been apparent; for 
while Bessieres held Gallicia, and Dupont hung on the 
southern frontier of Portugal with twenty-five thousand 
men, Junot could have securely concentrated his army in 
the neighbourhood of Lisbon, and have rendered an Eng- 
lish dise mbarka tion on the coast nearly impracticable. 
Napoleon’s combinations were overturned by the 
disgraceful capitulation of Baylen, and when Joseph 
evacuated Madrid a fresh impul se was given to the 
spiri it of the people ; but, unfortunately for Spain, as a 
wider scope for ambition was obtain¢ sd, the workings 
of self-interest increased, fresh parties sprung up, and 
new follies and gre ate r absurdities stifled the virtue of 
the country, and produced irre media le confusion, end- 
ing in ru The fact of Dupont’s capitulation was made 
known to the council of Castille before king Joseph was 
informed of it, and the council, foreseeing al] the conse- 
quences of such an event, immediately refused, as I have 
already related, to promu! gat 


in 


officially his accession to 


the throne. The king permitted this act of disobedience 
to pass without much notice, for he was naturally 
averse to violence, and me ither he, nor his brother Na- 


poleon, did at any period of the contest for Spe in con- 


strain a Spaniard to accept or retain office under the in- 
trusive government.* Joseph went further. Before he 


abandoned Madrid, he released his ministers from their 
voluntary oath of allegiance to himself, leaving them 
free to choose their party once more. Don Pedro Ceval- 


los and the marquis of Pinuelo seized the to 
change with, what appeared to them, changing fortune ; 
the five others remained steadfast, preferring an ameli- 
orated gove ee nt, under a foreign prince, to what they 

belie ved to be a hopeless struggle, but which, if suc- 


occasion 


cessful, they knew must end in a degrading native des- 
potism : perhaps, also, a little swayed by their dislike 
to En gland, and by the impossibility of obtaining that 
influence among their countrymen, which, under other 


circumstances, their talents and characters would have 


ensured. 


The boldness of the council of Castille was not pub- 
licly chastised by the intruding monarch, yet secretly 
he punished the members by a dexterous stroke of po- 


licy. General Grouchy wrote to Castaiios, saying, that 
as circumstances required the presence of the French 
troops in another quarter, he invited the Spanish gene- 
ral to take immediate if Madrid, for the 
preservation of public tranquillity. This was construed 
to mean the entire evacuation of Spain, and a report so 
congenial to the vanity and indolence of the Spaniards 
was greedily received ; it contributed to the subsequent 
supineness of the nation in preparing fer its defence, 
and Joseph, by appealing to Castafios, and affecting to 
treat the council of Castille as a body who had lost all 
influence with the nation, gave a handle to its enemies, 
which the latter failed not to lay hold of. The juntas 
dreaded that the influence of the council would de stroy 
theirown. That of Gallicia would not even commu- 
nicate with them, but affirmed that, individually, the 
members were attached to the French, and that, collec- 
tively, they had been the most active instrument of the 
usurper’s government. The junta of Seville endeav- 
oured not only to destroy the authority of the existing 
members, but to annul the body, as an acknowledged 
tribunal of the state.t This proscribed council, how- 


possession « 
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ever, was not wanting to itself, the individuals ec ompo- 
sing it did not hesitate to seize the re ins of govern- 
ment the moment the French had departed ; and the 
prudence with which they preserved tranquillity in the 
capital, preventing all re-action, while it proves that 
they were not without merit, forms a striking contrast 
to the conduct of the provincial juntas, under whose 
savage sway every kind of excess was committed, and 
even encouraged. 


Aware of the hostility they had to encounter, the 


| members of the council lost no time in forming a party 


to support themselves. Don Arias Mon y Velarde, dean 
or president for the time being, wrote a circular letter 
to the Jocal juntas, pointing out the necessity of estab- 
lishing a central and supreme power, and proposing 
that deputies from each province, or nation, as they 
were sometimes called, should repair to Madrid, and 
there concert with the council the best mode of earry- 
ing such a measure into effect. If this proposal had 
been adopted, all power would inevitably have fallen 
into the hands of the proposers. Confessedly the first 
public body in the state, and well acquainted with the 
forms of business, the council must necessarily have 
had a preponderating influence in the assembly of dele- 
; and it appeared so reasonable that it should take 


gates 


the lead, when an efficient authority was required to 
direct the violence of the people in a useful channel, 
before the moment of safety was passed, that all the 


juntas trembled at the prospect of losing their misused 
power. The minor ones submitted, and agreed to send 
deputies, the stronger and more ambitious felt that 
subtlety would avail more than open opposition to the 
project. 

The council followed up this blow by the publication 
of a manifesto, containing an accurate detail of the 
events of the revolution, defending the part taken by 
its members, and claiming a renewal of the confidence 
formerly reposed in them by the nation. This impor- 
tant state paper was so ably written, that a large party, 
especially at Valladolid, was immediately formed in 
favour of its authors, and the junta of Seville were so 
the increasing influence of the council, 
that they intercepted a copy of this manifesto, address- 
ed to sir Hew Dalrymple, and strictly suppressed all 
writings favourable to the formation of a supreme cen- 
tral authority, nothing they dreaded more.* But it was 
no longer possible to resist the current, which had set 
strongly in favour of such a measure; the how- 
ever they might oppose its progress, coul: i not openly 
deny the | propriety of it, and in every province, individ- 
vals of talent and consideration called for a change in 
the Hydra polity which oppressed the country, and was 
ineflicient against the enemy.t Every British function- 
ary, civil or military, in communication with the Span- 
iards, also urged the necessity of concentrating the ex- 
ecutive power. 

All the provincial juntas were become universally 
odious ;¢ some of the generals alone, who had sudden- 
ly risen to command under their rule, were favourable 
to them. Palafox was independent, as a captain-gen- 
eral, whose power was confirmed by success; Castafos 
openly declared that he would no longer serve under 
their control ; Cuesta was prepared to put them down 
by force, and to aeaaneibl the royal audienzas and 
the authority of the captains-gene ral according to the 
old practic e. In this state of affairs, the retreat of 
Bessieres’ army having freed the communication with 
the southern parts, removed all excuse for procrastina- 
tion, and the juntas of Gallicia, Castille, Leon, and the 
Asturias, giving way to the unceasing remonstrances 
of Mr. Stuart, at his instance agreed to meet in cortes, 
at Lugo; Gallicia, however, first insisted upon a for- 
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juntas, 


* Mr. Stuart's Correspondence. Coxe'’s Correspondence. 
+ Mr. Stuart's Corr ondence, Ibid. 
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mal ratification of that treaty with Castille which has | were everywhere obtrusively visible. 


been already mentioned. 

When the moment of assembling arrived, the Astu- 
rians, without assigning any reason, refused to fulfil the 
engagement they had ente ‘red into, and the three re- 
maining juntas held the session without them. The 
bishop of Orense, and the junta of Gallicia, were pre- 

ared to assert the supremacy of that province over the 
others. But the Baily Valdez of Castille, an able and 
disinterested man, being chosen president of the con- 
yocation, proposed, on the first day of assembly, that 
deputies should be appointed to represent the three 
provinces in a supreme junta, to be assembled in some 
central pli ice, for ‘the purpose of convoking the ancient 
cortes of the whole kingdom, according to the old forms, 
and of settling the administration of the interior, and 
the future succession to the throne. This proposition 
was immediately carried by the superior number of the 
Castillians and Leonese, although the bi ishop of Oren- 
se protested against it, and the Gallician members 
strongly opposed an arrangement, by which their pro- 
vince was placed on the same footing as others; a 
glaring injustice, they urged, when the numbers of the 
Gallician army were taken into consideration, for the 
local feeling of ambition was uppermost, and the gene- 


ral cause dis 7s d. The other party answered, with 
great force, that the Gallician army was paid, armed, 
and clothed by En 7] ind, and fed by Castille and Leon. 

Meanwhile the influence of the council of Castille 
greatly increased, and the junta of Seville, quickened 
by fear, took the lead in directing what they could not 
revent;* the conveeation of the cortes they knew 
would be fatal to their own existence. Wherefore, in 
a public letter, addressed to the junta of Gallicia, dated 


» circular of don Arias Mon, but 
evidently written after the receipt of the latter, the yV 
op] the embling of the , on the ground 
that it was ‘the prerogative of the king to convoke that 


us to th 


one day previ 


osed is cortes 


body ; and if it was called together by any other au- 
thority, the provinces would not obey ;’ ‘there would 
be no unanimity.’ The futility of this argument is ap- 
parent; the question was not one ¢ f form, but of expedi- 
ency. If the nation was in favour of such a step, and | 


after facts proved that the people were not opposed to 
it, the same necessity which constituted the right of 
the junta to declare war against the French, another | 
prerogative of the monarch, w uld have sufficed to le- 
galize the convocation of the national assembly. But 
their sole object was to preserve their own power. They 


maintained that the juntas, being chosen by the nation, 
were the only legitimate depositaries of authority, that 
to members of their own bodies only could any « 
authority be delegated ; then adopting the suc ie 
contained in letter Arias Mon, they proposed 
that two deputies from each supreme junta should re- 
pair, not to Madrid, but to Ciudad Real, or Almagro, 
and at the moment of meeting be in fact constituted 
governors general of the kingdom, and as such obeyed ; 
neverthele the local yvernme were; with due 
subordination to the central junta, to retain and exercise 
in their own provinces all the authority with which 
they had already invested themselves. Thus they had on- 
ly to choose subservient d puties, and their power would 
be more firmly fixed than before ; and this arrangement 
would, doubtless, have been adopted by the junta of 
Gallicia, had not the rapidity with w hich V alde z car- 
ried his proposition, prevented that cause of discord 
from being added to the numerous disputes which al- 
ready distracted the northern provinces. 

Mr. Stuart proceeded to Madrid, and, wherever he 
passed found the same violence of local party feeling, 
the disgust at the conduct of the oligarchical gov- 
ernments. Pride, vanity, corruption, and improvidence 
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The dispute be- 


tween Blake and Cuesta, which was raging at the 
per riod of the battle of Rio Seco, a period when divis- 
ion was most hurtful to the military operations, was 
now allayed between the generals; yet their political 
partizans waged war with more bitterness than ever, 
as if with the intent to dothe greatest possible mischief, 
by continuing the feud among the civil branches of the 
government, when union was most desirable in that 
quarter. The seeds of division had taken deep root.* 
On the one side was the Bailey Valdez, deputy to the 
supreme junta, on the other Cuesta; a man not to be 
offended with impunity when he had power to punish, 
for he was haughty and incredibly obstinate. He had 
been president of the council of Castille, and he was 
captain-general of Castille and Leon when the insur- 
rection first broke out; but disliking all revolutionary 
movements, although as inimical to a foreign domina- 
tion as any of his countrymen, he endeavoured to re- 
press the public effervescence, and to maintain the tran- 
quillity of the country at the risk of losing his life as a 
trai 
Cuesta was an honest man, insomuch as the Spanish 
and French interests being putin competition, he would 


tor. 


aid the former, yet, between his country’s cause and 
his own passions, he was not honest. He dislike 
ind with reason, the sway of the local juntas, and, 


with consistency of opinion, wished to preserve the 
authority of the captains-general and the royal audien- 

s, both of which had been overturned by the estab- 
lishment of those petty governments. But, syllen and 
ferocious in his temper, he supported his opinion with 
an authority and severity which had no guide save 
own will; and he was prepared, if an opportunity of- 
fered, to exercise military influence over the supreme, 
as well as over the subordinate juntas. He had him- 
elf appointed one for Leon and Castille a sort of 
council, subordinate to the a rity of the captain- 
general ; yet, after the battle « Rio Seco, the mem 
bers fled to Ponteferrada, assume od the supreme author- 
ity, and, putting themselves under the protection of 
his enemy Blake, disregarded Cuesta’s orders, and 
commanded him, their superior, to deliver up his ea- 
to the former general. Upon this he annulled all 
their proceedings at Ponteferrada, and now asserting 
that the eleetion of Valdez and his colleagues was void, 
being contrary to the existing laws, directed new 
juntas to be assembled ina manner more conformable to 
existing usages, and a fresh election to be made. 

His mandates were disregarded; Valdez and the 
other deputies proceeded in defiance of them towards 
the place appointed for the assembly of the central and 
Cuesta, in return, without hes- 
itation, abandoned the - rations of the campaign, which, 
in “~ council of war held at Madrid, he had promised 
to aid, and falling back to Segovia with twelve thou- 
ail men, seized the deputies, and shut up Valdez a 
se prisoner in the tower of that place, declaring his 
intention to try him by a military tribunal for disobedi- 
ence. And such was the disorder of the times, that 
was not without plausible arguments to justify this 
act of stubborn violence, for the original election of 
members to form the junta of Castille and Leon had 
been anything but legal; several districts had been 
omitted altogether in the representations of those king- 
doms, many de puties had been chosen by the city of 
Leon alone, and Valdez was named president, although 
neither a native nor a P roprietor, and for those reasons 
ineligible to be a deputy at all: the kingdom of Leon 
also had appointed representatives for those districts in 
Castille which were under the domination of the 
French, and when the enemy retired, the Castillians in 
vain demanded a more equitable arrangement. 
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However, amidst all this confusion and violence, the 
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plan of uniting to form a central government gained | 


ground all overthe kingdom. Seville, Catalonia, Ara- 
gon, Murcia, Valencia, and Asturias, ap pointe od their dep- 
uties, and although fresh disputes relative to the place 
of assembly arose, after some time it was agreed to 
meet at Aranjuez. This royal residence was chosen 
contrary to the wishes of many, and notably against 
the opinion of Jovellanos, an eloquent person, and of 
great reputation for integrity, but of a pertinacious 
temper, unsuitable to the times : 
tal was the meetest spot, and he was answered, that 
the turbulent disposition of the inhabitants of Madrid 
would impede the formation of a government, and that 
the same objection would exist against the choice of 
any other large town. 
argument should be held in Spain at a moment when 
the people were, in all the official and public papers, 
represented as perfectly enthusiastic and unite . in one 
common sacred pursuit, and in the British parliament 
were denominated the ‘ universal Spanish nation !’ 

To seek thus for protection in a corner, instead of 
manfully and confidently identifying themselves with 
the people, and courting publicity, augured ill for the 
intentions of the deputies, nor was the augury belied 
by the event. The junta of Seville, who had so 
terly reviled the council of Castille, for having 
tially submitted to the usurper, had notwith 
chosen for their own deputies, don Vincent Hore 
known creature of the prince of peace, and the count 
de Tilly Guzman, who was under the stigma of a ju- 
dicial sentence for robbery.* Hore declined the 
pointment, but Tilly, braving the public disgust, repair- 
ed to Aranjuez, and his place as resident with the 
head-quarters of the Andalusian army was filled 
by Miniano, another member of the junta, who receiv- 
ed an enormous salary for performing t mischievous 
duties of th The instructions by the 
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different provinces to the deputies were to confine their 
deliberations and votes to such subjects as they should, 
from time to time, receive directions from their constit- 
uents to treat of, and Seville again took the lead in th 
fraudulent policy ; and when public indignation, 
the remons of right-minded persons, 
obliged the juntas of that town and of Valencia, to re- 
scind these instruction der 
of the same tenor. In short, the greater part of 

de putes were the mere of the juntas 
watching over the interests of their employers, 
conscious of demerit, anxious to hide themselves from 
the just indignation of the public until they had conso- 
lidated their power ; hence the dislike to large 
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towns, 


and the intrigues for fixing the government at Aranjuez. 
Count Florida Blanca, a man in the last stage of de- 
crepitude, was chose n first president in rotation for 
three months, and all idea of forming an independent 
executive was abandoned; for when Jovellanos pro- 
posed to establish a regency selected from their own 
body, his plan was rejected on the gr und that the 
members were not authorised to delegate their powers 


even to one another: it was palpable that the 
had merely appeared to comply with the public 
for a central government, but were determined not 
part with one iota ¢ : heir own real power. 
The first act of authority executed by the 
was a necessary assertion of its own dignity, which had 
been violated in the of Valdez Cuesta, who was 
personally unpopular, and feared by e central, as well 
as by the provincial juntas, was summoned to release 
his captive, and to repair to Aranjuez, that cognizance 


juntas 
wish 


to 
asse mbly, 


CASt 


might be taken of his proceedings ; he was at the 

same time denounced by the juntas of Castille and 

Leon as a traitor, and exposed to great danger of pop- 
* Coxe’s Corre nae c 


he urged, that the capi- | 


It is extraordinary that such an | 
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ular commotion. At first, he haughtily repelled the 
interference of Cast os and Florida B “ inca, yet finale 
ly he was forced to bend, and after a sharp correspon- 
dence with Mr. Stuart, whose influence was use fully 
employed to strengthen the central government, he re- 
leased his prisoner, and quitting the command of the 
army, appeared at Aranjuez.* Noformal proceedings 
were had upon the case, but after much mutual recrim- 
ination, Valdez was admitted to the of his 
functions, and the old general was detained at the seat 
of government, a kind of state prisoner at large, until, 
for the misfortune of his country, he was, by subse- 
quent events, once more placed at the he ad of an army. 
About this time lord William Bentinck joined Mr. 
Stuart at Madrid. Perfectly coinciding in opinions, 
they laboured earnestly to give a favourable turn to af- 
fairs, by directing the attention of the central junta to 
nece ssity of military preparation active exer- 
tion for defence ; but the picture of folly, and 
improvidence exhibited in the provinces, was here dis- 
played in more glaring colours. The lesser tribunals 
being called upon to acknowledge the authority of the 
led de puties, re adily obe ye d, and the council of 


exercise 


Me and 
discord, 


assemb 


Castille, =oheal ant to submit, yet too weak to resist, 
endeavoured to make terms, but was forced to an un- 
conditional submission. A good management of the 
revenue, a single chief for the army, and, above all, 
the total suppression of the provincial juntas, were the 
three next ¢ bj cts ot public anxiely.7 W ith respe ct 
to the army, no doubt was at first entertained that C 


tanos would be appoint d commander-in-chief, his ser- 


vices entitled him to the office, and his general moder- 
ation and conciliating manners fitted him for it at a 
time when so much jealousy was to be soothed, and so 


interests t 


many » be reconciled. The past expenditure 
of the money received from England was sub- 
ject of great importance, and it was loudly required that 

yunt of its disbursement should be demanded of 
surrender of the residue inst 


also a 


ahh ace 


the | 


cal juntas, and a ntly 
enforced. : 
These just ¢ xpe ctations lasted but a hort time. 
Scarcely were the deputies assembled, when every 
prospect of a vigorous administration was blasted.t Di- 
viding themselves into section anoworlng in number 


to the departments of state under the old king, they ap- 





pointed a secretary not chosen from their own body, to 
each, and declared all and eve ry one of these sections 
supreme and independent, having equal authority. 

Bh Blanca informed Mr. Stuart and lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck that Castafios would be named general- 
issimo, and the two last named were even directed to 
confer upon the plan of campaign for the British troops, 
then marching from Portugal to the assistance of the 
Spaniards. ‘The necessity of having a single chief at 
the head of the armies was imperious, and acknowl- 
edged by every individual, military or civil, yet such 
Was the lores ij} VY, al » stubborn were the 
tools of dillere tjunt , that in despite of the ex- 
er sof Mr. Stuart and William Bentinck, and 
the influence of the British cabinet, the generals were 
all confirmed in their separate and independent com- 
mands. ‘The old and miserable system of the Dutch 
deputies in Marlborough’s time, and of the commissa- 
ries of the convention during the French revolution, 
was partially revived; and the English government 
were totally disregarded, at a time when it had sup- 


plied Spain with two hundred thousand muskets, clo- 


thing, ammunition of all kinds, in proportion, and six- 
teen millions of dollars. Such ample succours, if 
rightly managed, ought to have secured unlimited in- 
fluence ; but as the benefits came through one set of 
* Nir. Stuart's Correspondence. Colonel Gr « Dit 
+ Mr. Stuart's Correspondence I 
Mr. Canning’s Instructions to Mr. Duf, MSS 
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persons, and the demands through another, the first were 
taken as of right, the last unheeded, and thus the re- 
sources of Great Britain were wasted without materi- 
ally improving the condition of Spain. The armies 
were destitute, the central government was without 
credit, and notwithstanding the ample subsidies, had 
contracted a large debt; yet with an insolence of tone 
appertaining rather to conquerors dictating terms, than 
to grateful allies demanding further assistance, they 
required from England an instant gift of ten millions 
of dollars, and stores to an amount that would have 
sufficed a well-governed army for many years. 

The provincial juntas were still permitted to retain 
their power within their own districts, and the greatest 
timidity marked all the proceedings of the central gov- 
ernment in relation to those obnoxious bodies. Atten- 
tive, however, to their own interests, the members of 
the supreme junta decreed, Ist. that their persons 
should be inviolable; 2d. that the president should 
have the title of highness, with a salary of 25,000 
crowns a-year; 3d. that each of the deputies, taking 
the title of excellency, should have a yearly salary of 
6000 crowns; lastly, that the collective body should 
be addressed by the title of majesty.* Thinking that 
they were then sufficiently confirmed in power to ven- 
ture upon a public entry into Madrid, they made prepa- 
rations to ensure a favourable reception from the popu- 
lace; that is, they resolved to declare a general amnesty, 





to lower the duties on tobacco, and to fling large sums | 
among the people during the procession; and in the 
midst of all this pomp and vanity, the presence of the 
enemy on the soil was scarcely remembered, and the | 
details of business were totally neglected.t This last 
was a prominent evil which extended to the lowest 
branches of administration; self-interest, indeed, pro- 
duced abundance of activity, but every department, al- 
most every man, seemed struck with torpor when the 
public welfare was at stake, and withal, an astonishing | 
presumption was common to the highest and the lowest. | 

‘To supply the place of a generalissimo, a council, or | 
board of general officers was projected, on whose re-| 
ports the junta proposed to regulate the military ope-| 
rations. Castafios was destined to be president, but | 
some difficulty arising relative to the appointment of | 
the other members, the execution of the plan was de-} 
ferred, with the characteristic remark, ‘that when the| 
enemy was driven across the frontier, Castaiios would 
have leisure to take his seat."t The idea of a defeat, 
the possibility of failure, never entered their minds; 
the government, evincing neither apprehension, nor ac-| 
tivity, nor foresight, were contented if the people be-| 
lieved the daily falsehoods they promulgated relative 
to the enemy, and the people, equally presumptuous, 
were content to be so de ceived ; in fine, all the symp- 
toms of a ruined cause were already visible to discern- 
ir yes. The armies neglected even to nakedness; 
the soldier’s constancy under privations cruelly abused ; | 
disunion, cupidity, incapacity, in the higher orders ; the 
patriotic ardour visibly abating among the lower class- 
es; the rulers grasping, improvident, boasting; the| 
enemy powerful, the people insubordinate, the fighting 
men without arms or bread; as a whole, and in all its 
parts, the government unfitted for its task; the system, | 
cumbrous and ostentatious, was, to use the comprehen- 
sive words of Mr. Stuart, ‘neither calculated to inspire 
courage nor to increase enthusiasm.’ 

The truth of this picture will be recognized by men | 
who are yet living, and whose exertions were as inces- 
sant as unavailing to remedy those evils at the time; it 
will be recoonized by the friends of a great man, who 
fell a victim to the folly and base intrigues of the day; 
it will be recognized by that general and army, who, 
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| Canning, were recalled, admiral Apodaca was appoint- 
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winning their own unaided way through Spain, found 
that to trust Spaniards in war was to lean against a 
broken reed. ‘To others it may appear exaggerated, for 
without having seen, it is difficult to believe the extent 
of a disorder that paralyzed the enthusiasm of a whole 
people. 


EXTERNAL POLITICAL RELATIONS OF SPAIN. 


At first these were of necessity confined to England, 
Sicily, and Portugal; the rest of the Old World was 
either subject to Buonaparte or directly under his in- 
fluence, but in the New World it was different. The 
Brazils, after the emigration of the royal family of Bra- 


| ganza, became important under every point of view, and 
| relations were established between the junta and that 


court, that afterwards, under the cortez, created consid- 
erable interest, and threatened serious embarrassments 
to the operations of the duke of Wellington. The ul- 
tra-marine possessions of Spain were also, of course, 
a matter of great anxiety to both sides, and Napoleon’s 
activity balanced the natural preponderance of the 
mother-country. The slowness of the local juntas, or 
rather their want of capacity to conduct such an affair, 
gave the enenly a great advantage, and it was only ow- 
ing to the exertions of Mr. Stuart in the north, and of sir 
Hew Dalrymple and lord Collingwood in the south, 
that, after the insurrection broke out, vessels were des- 
patched to South America to confirm the colonists in 
their adherence to Spain, and to arrange the mode cf 


| securing the resources of those great possessions 1u<¢ 


the parent state.* The hold which Spain retained over 


her colonies was, however, very slight; her harsh re- 


| strictive system had long before weakened the attach- 


ment of the South Americans, and the expedition of 
Miranda, although unsuccessful, had kindled a fire 
which could not be extinguished ; it was apparent to 
all able statesmen, that Spain must relinquish her ar- 


| bitrary mode of governing, or relinquish the colonies 


altogether; the insurrection at home only rendered this 
more certain, every argument, every public manifesto 
put forth in Europe, to animate the Spaniards against 
foreign aggression, told against them in America; yet 
fora time the latter transmitted the produce of the 
mines, and many of the natives served in the Spanish 
armies. 

Napoleon, notwithstanding his activity, and the of- 
fers which he made of the viceroyalty of Mexico to 
Cuesta, Castaiios, Blake, and probably to others resid- 
ing in that country, failed to create a French party of 
any consequence ; for the Americans were unwilling to 
plunge into civil strife for a less object than their own 
independence. The arrogance and injustice of Old 
Spain, however, increased, rather than diminished, un- 
der the sway of the insurrectional government; and at 


last, as it 1s well known, a general rebellion of the 


| South American states established the independence 


of the fairest portion of the globe, and proved how lit- 
tle the abstract love of freedom influenced the 
ance of the old country to Napoleon. 

The Spanish intercourse with the English court, 
which had been hitherto carried on throuch the medi- 
um of the deputies,who first arrived in London to 


resist- 


| claim assistance, was now placed upon a regular foot- 


The deputies themselves, at the desire of Mr. 


ed minister plenipotentiary at St. James’s, and Mr. 
John Hookham Frere was accredited, with the same 
diplomatic rank, near the central junta. Mr. Stuart, 
whose knowledge of the state of the country, whose 
acquaintance with the character of the leading persons, 


|and whose able and energetic exertions had so much 


contributed to the formation of a central government, 
was superseded by this injudicious appointment; and 


thus the great political machine, with every wheel in 
Mir S rt'e (7 nenttoaaee BIG co Biger Pialeweanle 
* Mr. Stuart's Correspondence, MS. Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
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violent action, was, at the most critical moment, left 
without any controlling power or guiding influence. 
For Mr. Stuart, who, on his own responsibility, had 
quitted Corufia, and repaired to Madrid, and had remit- 
ted the most exact and important information of what 
was passing, remained for three months without receiv- 
ing a single line from Mr. Canning, approving or dis- 
approving of his proceedings, or giving him instruc- 
tions how to act at this important crisis: a 
remissness, indicating the bewildered state of the min- 
isters, who slowly and with difficulty followed, when 
they should have been prepared Their tardy 
abortive measures demonstrated, how wide the space 
between a sophist and a statesn 
ous toa nation is that public fee 
rds, 1 » actions of men, « 
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mades, than the simple inte grity, sour d judgment, and 
great exploits of a general like Phocion. 

suct we re the preparations made by Sy ; mep- 
tem! ind Oct r, to meet the exigencies of | iod 
re plete with danger and difl culty. lt we 1 | ] ruc- 
tive to contrast the exertions of the * enthusi tic Sp n- 
iards’ during these three months of their i rre¢ : 
with the efforts of ‘discontented France’ in the hundred 
days of Napoleon’s second reign. The junta were, 





however, not devoid of ambition, for befor 
of Baylen, that of Seville was « with a project 


of annexing the Algarves to Spain, and the treaty of 
Fontainebleau was far from being considered as a 
dead letter. 
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NAPpo.eon, surprised and chagrined at the disgrac« 


which, for the first time, his armies had sustained, was 

yet nothing dismayed by a resistance which he had 
rie eant ] Fe * . 88. @ Vik 

early contemplated as not improbable. With a pier- 

cing glance he had observed the efforts of S 1, cal- 

culated the power of foreign influence in keeping alive 

the pirit f resistance, and value to 


the succours whi rd, foresaw th: 
danger which might accrue, if he suffered 1] - 
rection of p ts, which had already dishonoured 


attain the consistency of reg- 
t, to league with powerful nations, and 
disciplined troops. ‘To defeat the raw lev- 
ies which the Spaniards had hitherto opposed to his 
soldiers was an easy matter, but it was necessary to 
them to atoms, that a dread of invincible 
power might still pervade the world, and the secret in- 
fluence of his genius remain unabated. The c 
tion of Bayonne would, he was aware, weigh heavy in 
the scale against those chaoctic neither 
monarchical, nor popular, nor aristocratic, nor federal, 
which the Spanish revolution was throwing up; but 
before the benefit of that be felt by the many, 
before he could draw any advantages from his moral 


ry of his arms, to 


the ol 
ular vovernme! 
to become d 


crush his 
ynstitu- 


governments, 


could 


Tes Cases. 
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resources, it was necessary to devel Pp his military 
strength. : 

The moment was critical nd dana us. HH Was 
sur ded by enemies whose pride he | id 4 nded, 
but whose means of offence he had not dest d; if 

} 


he bent his forees agalt vland might 
> : 
Russia and 


ht raise Prus- 


again exctte the ce 
Austria, once more banding together, nil 
litions. "The designs of 
artifices of tha 
den but that, 


d renew the eter ( 
} 
i 


sia an 
Austria, alt 


cunning, 


ouch covered by the usual 


rapacious court, were ! Ss rl 


earlier or later, a war with her was to be expected asa 
cert event, 1 the hal t f | la, bdued 
and 0] re ed, could not | Py ed tranquil I} 
secret societies that, ler the name of Tugenbunde, 
Gymnasiasts, and other denomi: s, have nee bee 
! Tse ‘ yu who we the ud t val em- 

‘ es I ch Ss tance we be i | I aise 

‘ ir f ( in! a \ nde N . n 
Prussian counci © aaa S| 

d Cine ZA ind « el om rt i t 1 

trivers d | ot the ‘ ( 

» 4 { Germans, \ re dj ! 
ain ( t | verD in the ( | ( ( 
n tC nt imaginations of any people on the 
face of the ¢ But whatever the ulterior views of 
ul ( may have! sattl t they were 
ul vy inimical to the Fre t ent ) 
ari I er er the K ne, \ \ t 
of pe to the em pe the more to be 1 1 1 
extent of the nflue ‘ d not be im ely Se 
ce i | Russia, lit i i by f ‘ was 
i powerful perhaps from her « 3, because more 
en! r ed to the cause i her Nay l I 

it 1 ld tax all his n s to repel the | y of 

eat ¢ pire, al 1 t ( s - 

ope must he « hned er - 

{ I I iis ar Wi i - - 

cy i nowever, epared ns i ¢ y 

th ‘ er h WwW t! eet ¢ ‘ the « ni { ‘ it 

Eerfur r he rey meet the cz con- 

nding 1 ( f t ot hil il i ecuring the 
friendshil ot tt! I 

Att period, it may be truly said, that Napoleon 

ipp the weight of the w ‘ y mov t 
of hi pl huced 1 | itical « vet sO 
( ent was he, of ! inte | su lority, that he 

but to gain one step, 1 doubted er- 
come me n eserve his ascen Vs time 
was to him victory, if | ed the one, the other fol- 
| wed nence 81 | ; 4 mpt 1 executor he 
mat { those gigantic ¢ s which have stamped 
this with tl ore { iquity i] rmies 


the 


mark, | ‘ is legions were to be f 1 er that 
v exter five hundred thon 1 «al pl ed 
men maintained the supremacy of France. Fro s 
bands he drew the imperial guards, the select Idiers 
{ e warlike nation he governed, the terror of the 
other continental t oops ; these and the veterar of Je- 


na, of Austerlitz, of Friedland, 
of confirmed hardihood, were marched 
a host of cavalry, une | 


edge of war, 


and along t 
dred thousand 


towards Spain 5 


jualled for enter 
oO directed 


nd knowl- 
that devoted 
ildiers { llowed, until 
tomed had 
the western Pyre- 
, while forty thousand of inferior reputation, drawn 
from the interior of France, from Naples, from 'Tusca- 


prise 
against 
land, 
two hur 


penetrated the gloomy fastnesses of 


iin of gallant se 


men, accu to battle. 


nee 


ny, and from Piedmont, sembled on the eastern 
ridges of those gigantic hi!'s.. The march of this mul- 
titude was incessant, and the troops passed the capi- 
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what enemies were they among whom he could create 
this uneasy feeling? Sweden, Sicily, Portugal! the 
notion as applied to them was absurd; it is more pro- 
bable that he was He said so at St. Helena, 
and the peculiar circumstances of thé period at which 
the 


since re. 
conferences of E furth toc rrant a belief 
Austria, the 


ee ; ] rr 
iccesstul Insurrec- 


k piace, wa 


in that assertion.* The menacing 


{ aspect of 
° i ; 
recent loss of Port ral, the hitherto 








tion of Sp 1. tl ecret societies of Germany, the de- 
Sire of consoli ¢ the Polish dominions, and placing, 
whil micht barrier to the power of Russia on 
that side, the br 1 which the events of the Peninsula 
made in his centinental system of excluding British 


o ods, and thee ymmercial 
s for a pe: 


ir pe, were 
him 


anxious 


cogent reason 
} 


Oo De Sl 


ces they might well eause 
he future, and render him 

unjust contest, in which 

r much, and to risk more than 

iin. In securing of Russia, he 

entangled a part of the Gordian knot of poll 

1inder with his sword was, at 


ispicicus OF t 
i 


an 


andar 
Mud 


or an excuse to ab 


t 

i 

he could not fail to s 
| 





col the alliances 











tics ; rel this 
ct neti 1 task which even he might have been 
doubtful The fact that his armies were marching 
upon Spain, proves nothing to the contrary of up- 
iu ee >was in of the utmost consequence. 
His negotiations proving abortive, it would have been 
too | to | é fi a | troc the |] and 
t eV t ev t ( i | t isures Int t 
rhe refusal 1e Spaniards as a | t ( 
( 1or ( Vi to 
that ( { | to resign We we ipon 
| he 11 Phat England 
( I { | 5 i lol ® ut 
t \ otal! Vv ¢ | ice Tt i the 
‘ "i put to the ad f 
Spal l } ) Dar was t red) pt I 
t ss ( ) 1 interests; 1 corre mndenes 
ot Enolish 1 r would t of y have 
( nised S i independ ay 1 not have 
I i slightest d t meas i tlil- 
ty, lt pre ing for the t 
ind i th ver of N eon’s 
m, § fi i Is { , th g d 
{ ew | ) led his | rr in 
Ww the v | strength w i f 
Ru ( i iwh oppose 
all this, we y means of Spain, and 
1e conf i Ww ed, it dor n- 
W € \ ld i et i be ( suit d 
to tiation 1 than to b . Itis 
t A rming, y Aus L be ) 
( juered, W ) to al ( 1 the ca ot 
S$ 1 ¢ vy oth se wh f 1; so 
( i é V t! i non r or 
it t, that the inde- 
ot I ! 1 ol , ld 
\ ( e tal | T i 
{ t ~ by w I i 
t - 
1 t ( t n c inflict 
To avoid, if p h dreadful evil . 
ting was wor'n t : ti ( ¢ 
ged by 1 r of v have 
een diflicult 5 t lst ver, ! can 
‘ i na i 
3 | i 1 mod p rw itl 
ccord iifts and si s that « \Z- 
ed the poll f th vy, wi ‘ to 
degrade the dignity of such a correspondence by a ridi- 
culous ds lof N mn? es: nd \ y 
to render a st paper, in which such ser terests 
were dis 1, offensive 1 mean, by miseral ir 
* i) 1 \ iH ‘ 
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casm, evincing the pride of an author rather than the 
gravity of a statesman. There is sound ground also 
for believing that hope, derived from a silly intricug 
carried on through the princess of Tour and Taxis, with 
Talleyrand and some others, who were even then ready 
to betray Napoleon, was the real cause of the negotia- 
tion having been broken off by Mr. Canning. Mr, 
Whitbread declared in the House of Commons, that he 
no reason for refusing to treat with France at that 
period, and although public clamour afterwards indue- 
ed him to explain away this expression, he needed not 
to be ashamed of it; for if the opinion of Cicero, that 
an unfair peace is preferable to the justest war, was 
ever worthy of attention, it was so at this period, when 
the success of Spain was doubiful, her misery certain, 
her salvation only to be obtained throwgh the baptism 
of blood ¢ 

Upon the 18th of October Napoleon returned to 
Paris, secure of the present friendship and alliance of 
Russia, but uncertain of the moment when the stimulus 
of Envlish subsidies would quicken the hostility of 
Austria life ; yet, if his peril was great, his 
pa! tions to meet it were likewise enormous. He call- 
ed out tw The first, taken from the 
9, afforded eighty thousand 


saw 


into re- 


conseriptl ns. 


Cc ses ol 1806, 7. 8. and 


nen arrived at maturity ; tl were destined to replace 





I 
the veterans directed against Spain. The second, ta- 
ken from the class of I810, also pl dueed « iohty thoue 
nd, which were disposed of as reserves In the de pois 
of France.* The French troops left in Germany were 
the ( centrated on the side of Austria; Der nark 
was evacuated, and one hundred thousand soldiers 
were withdrawn from the Prussian states. The army 
of Italy w powerfully reinforced, and placed under 
t ( 1 of prince Eugene, who was assisted by 


marshal Massena. Murat also, who had 
Joseph in the kingdom of Nay 
i Ne ipolitan army n 

ind to threaten Sicily. In shor 
dence could su 


man, to whom, the time re 


succeeded 
es, was directed 


the shi 


to ase 
semble res of Calabria, 
t, no measures that pru- 
by this wonderful 


juired by Austria for, the 


roest were mn ole cted 


mere preparation of a campaign seem uthelent tor 
the subjection of the whole Peninsula. 

Th ssion of the legislative body was « pened in 

24th of October; the en peror, in his speech from 


ne, after giving a concise sketch of the politi- 


cal situation of Europe, touched upon Spain. ‘In a 
few days I go,’ said he, ‘to put myself at the head of 
my armies, and, with the aid of God, to crown the king 
ot Spam in Madrid ! to plant my eagles on the towers 


Lisbon!’ Then departing from Paris he repaired to 


Jayonne, but the labours of his ministers continued ; 
their speeches and reports more elaborately explicit 
than usual exposed the vast resources of France, and 
were well calculated to impress upon the minds of men 


yvoking the enmity of 
those ippeared 


expenses of the year, incl io the interest ol 


such a powerful 
that 
the 


documents tt the 


nie 


tional debt, were under thirty millions sterling, and 
comt ( | by the existing taxes, drawn from 
a Me i y :+ that no fresh bur‘hens would be 

id upon the nation; that numerous public works were 
i ores t ernal trade, and the commerce 
carried on by land were flourishing, and nearly one 


million n were in arms! 
The readiness with which Mr. C 
he negotiation of Erfurth, and defied 


inning broke off 


this stupendous 


power, we uld lead to the supposition that on the side 
of Spain at least he was prepared to encounter it with 
s chance of success; vet no trace of a matured 
plan is to be f ind in the instructions to the generals 


commanding in Portugal previous to the 25th of Se p- 


lith Sept. 1808. 
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tember, nor was the project then adopted, one which | 
discovered any adequate knowledge of the force of the | 
enemy, or of the state of affairs : indeed the conduct of | 
the cabinet relative to the Peninsula was scarcely su- | 
perior to that of the central junta itself. Several vague 
projects, or rather speculations, were communicated to 
the generals in Portugal, but in none of them was the 
strength of the enemy alluded to, in none was there a| 
settled plan of operations visible! it was evident that 
the prodigious activity of the emperor was not taken 
into consideration, and that a strange delusion relative 
to his power, or to his intentions, existed among the 
English ministers. 

It was the 6th of October before a despatch, contain- 
ing the first determinate plan of campaign, arrived at 
Lisbon.* Thirty thousand infantry and five thousand 
cavalry were to be employed in the north of Spain, of 
which ten thousand were to be embarked at the En 
lish ports, and the remainder to be composed of regi- 
ments, drafted from the army then .a Portugal; sir 
John Moore was appointed to command the whole, and 
he was authorised, at his own discretion, to effect a 
junction hy a voyage round the coast, or by a march 
through the interior. He chose the latter, 1. because a 
voyage at that season of the year would have been te- 
dious and precarious; 2. because the intention of sir 
Hew Dalrymple had been to enter Spain by Almeida, 
and the few arrangements which that general had pow- 
er to make were made with a view to such a march; 
3. because he was informed that the province of Gal- 
licia would he scarcely able to equip the force coming 
rom England, under the command of sir David Baird. 
But Moore was directed to take the field immediately, 
to fix upon some place, either in Gallicia or on the bor- 
ders of Leon, for concentrating the whole army, and 
the specific plan of operations was to be concerted af- 
terwards with the Spanish generals! This was a light 
and idle proceeding, promising no good result, for the 
Ebro was to be the theatre of war, and the head of the 
great French host coming from Germany, was already 
In the passes of the Pyrenees ; the local difficulties im- 
peding the English general’s progress were al 
dant, and of a nature to make that which was ill be- 
gun, end worse, and that which was well arranged, 
fail. ‘To be first in the field is a great and decided ad- 
vantage, yet here the plan of operations was not even 
arranged, when the enemy’s first blows were descend- 
ing. 

Sir John Moore had much to execute, and with little 
help.t| He was to organize an army of raw soldiers, 
and in a poor and unsettled country ; just relieved from 
the pressure of a harsh and griping enemy, he was to 
procure the transport necessary for his stores, ammuni- 
tion, and even for the 


O- 


so abun- 


conveyance of the officers’ bag- 
Assisted by an ¢ xperienced staff, such obstacles 
do not very much impe dea good ve neral, but here, few 
of the subordinate officers had served a campaign, and 
every branch of the administration, civil and military, 
was composed of men, zealous and willing indeed, yet 
new to a service, where no energy can prevent the ef- 
fects of inexperience from being severely felt. ‘The 
roads through Portugal were very bad, and the rainy 
season, so baleful to an army, was upon the point of 
setting in; time pressed sorely when it was essential 
to quick, and gold, which turneth the wheels of 
war, was wanting. And this, at all times a great evil, 
was the more grievously felt at the moment, inasmuch 
as the Portuguese, accustomed to fraud on the part of 
their own government, and to forced contributions by 
the French, could not readily be persuaded that an 
army of foreigners, paying with promises alone, might 


be trusted: nor was this natural suspicion allayed by 


vage, 


be 


| ( tlereagh’s Despatch. 
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observing that, while the general and his troops were 
hus kept without money, all the subordinate agents 
dispersed throughout the country were amply supplied. 
Sir David Baird, who, with his portion of troops, was 
to land at Corufia, and to equip ina country already 
exhausted by Blake’s army, was likewise encompassed 
with difficulties ; for from Coruiia, to the nearest point, 
where he could effect a junction with the forces march- 
ing from Lisbon, was two hundred miles, and he also 
was without money. 

No general-in-chief was appointed to command the 
Spanish armies, nor was sir John Moore referred, by 
the English ministers, to any person with whom he 
could communicate at all, much less concert a plan of 
operations for the allied forces. He was unacquainted 
with the views of the Spanish goyernment; and he 
was alike uninformed of the numbers, composition, and 
situation of the armies with whom he was to act, and 
with whom he was to contend. ‘Twenty-five 
thousand pounds in his military chest, and his own 
genius, constituted his resources for a campaign, which 
was to lead him far from the coast, and all its means 
of supply. He was first to unite the scattered portions 
of his forces by a winter march of three hundred miles; 
another three hundred were to be passed before he 
reached the Ebro; there he was to concert a 
rations with 


those 


of 
senerals actine each independe ; 
renerais acting each independent of 


plan 


ope 
t 


the other, their corps reaching from the northern sea- 
coast to Zaragoza, themselves jealous and quarrelsome, 
their men insubordinate, differing in customs, disci- 
pline, language, and religion from the English, and 


despising all foreigners ; and all this was to be accom- 
plished in time to defeat an enemy who was already in 
the field, accustomed to great movements, and conduct- 
ed by the most rapid and decided of men. It must be 
d that the ministers’ views were equally 
vast and inconsiderate, and their miscaleulations are 
the more remarkable, as there was not wanting a man, 
in the highest military situation, to condemn their plan 
at the time, and to propose a better. 

The duke of York, in a formal minute, drawn up for 
the information of the government, observed, that the 
Spanish armies being unconnected and occupying a great 
extent of ground, were weak; that the French being 


acknowleda 


concentrated, and certain of reinforcement, were strong; 
that there could be no question of the relative value of 
Spanish and Fret 


ich soldiers, and that, consequently, 
the allies might be beaten before the British could ar- 
rive at the scene of latter would then un- 
aided have to meet the French army, and it was essen- 
tial to provide a sufficient number of troops to meet 
That number he judged should 
not be less than sixty thousand men, and by a detailed 
statement, he proved t 
sth 


' 
action 5 the 


such an emergency. 


hat such a number could have 


been furnished without detriment to any other service, 
but his advice was unheeded. 
At this period, also, the effects of that incredible 


folly and weakness, iarked all the proceedings 


of the central junta, were felt throughout Spain. In 
any other country, the conduct of the government 
would have been attributed to insanity. So apathetic 
with respect to the enemy as to be contemptible, so 
active in pursuit of self-interest as to become hateful ; 
continually devising how to render itself at once des- 


potie and popular, how to excite enthusiasm and check 
freedom of expression; how to enjoy luxury of 
power without its labour, how to acquire great reputa- 


tion without trouble, how to be indolent and victorious 
at the same moment.* Fear prevented the members 
from removing to Madrid after every preparation had 


been made for a public entrance into that capital. They 
passed decrees, repressing the liberty of the press on 


the eround of the decepti practised upon the public, 
ily 
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lves never hesitated to deceive the British 


agents, the generals, the government, and their own 
countrymen, by the most flagitious falsehoods upon 


ance. 


every subject, whether of greater or less import 


They hedged the own dignity round with ridiculous 


and misplaced forms, opposed to the vital principle of 
an insurrectional ¢ rnment, devoted their attention to 
abstract speci ] iti IS. recalle d th ( xile d Ji sult 35 and 
inundated the ntry with lone and laboured stat 
papers, while th pressing business of the moment was 
left uneared for Every application on the of lord 


William Bentinck and Mr. Stuart, even for an order t 
expedit 
delays, 


most painiul 





a comm 
ind it w 


olicitati 


urier, was met by difficulties a: 
have recourse to the 
iin the shicht t atten- 


is necessary to 





ns to obt 
1 


r did that ad succeed, 


hn Moo stre 


tion; n 


Sir J 


lwavs 
sly grappled with the diffi- 
o _ ! ” 

















culties tting him, well knowing the value of 
time in litary transac 3s, urged forward the prepa- 
rat s with all p ibl ctivity. He was very desir- 
ous that ps who had a journey of six hundred miles 
to make previous to meeting the enemy, should not, at 
t ( ! ncement, Db verwhelmed by the torrents of 

Lin, Which, 1n Pp ugal, de scend il this peri with 

ch violenes estroy the shoes, ammunition, and 
ace ve dier, and render him almost unfit 
for sé ( i spanish ot rais re mm led that 
the li of n ld | lucted Almeida, 
Ciudad Rod Salamanea, Valladolid, i Bur 
and the f the ca gn sh i |} 
i | i latter towns. iS ¢ cide with 
the p: zs 1 the army was t efor 
or ed in ti ins, two ot W h were ed 
upon Almeida, by ! es of Coimbra and G la 
while the third nprising th lery, t ( ilry, 

1 the regi its | rtered in th Alem was ( - 
tined to m y Al 1, upon Ch htod . 
A ida it tv chosen for a place of a nd all 
th ‘ | provisions, were forwarded 
there, circumstal Ss would permit; but 
t vant ie unsettled stat { t ( Vv; 

1 th eX of the « imissarl f en it 
diiheuit to p ( t means ot t sport even tor the 
light f the regiments, although the quantity 

tte ed so much to « diseon- 

rn pe rson W » has been 

| rent of Ju t nego- 

i ( es { n, ¢ it pply th 

isn y talling in his ¢ i t ) embar- 

r pel s, that the general r y ill 

hope of 9 to 1 with more t rht 
bag re i cessary for imm te 1 

and icines ; the formation of the 

m 4 so retarded, and uture 

subsi I \ s thus thrown 1 Taw 

con | 1 money ‘J eral, 

howe its increasing exp and 

1 1 t f I 1 Wi m Bentine 1 Mr. 

ot ma id sent to 

\ ad t e contracts, t 1s¢ 

noney ; y of the ministe hat 

they - ( with gold ind tt the 

Enceli t k in loans. 

Many i t I 3s were act ly I ment 
when } Kpe lH lty forced the commander- 
in-chief to make a fresh disposition of the troops. The 
stat P ( f the rus was 

b t ( 1 th ple ha 
l d that y were impractica for artil- 
opin ol nel L pez a mil mmis- 
ar by the sh « eT! it, tol tate the 
marc} the Bri ( ( d with this 1 vation: 
and tl port of captain Delancey, one of the most 
il ip t 1 ent rprising ¢ f those office! f the quar- 
ter-master-general’s department, who w employed 
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to examine the lines of route, corroborated the 
( n. Junot had indeed, with infinite pains, carried 
his guns along these roads, but his carriaves had -bes n 
I | rendered viceable by 


1 and the batterie 
ore reluctantly determined 


general 


unser 


7 
wherefore M 


eration $ 





to nd his artillery and cavalry by the south bank of 
the Ta rus, to Talave ra de | l Re yna, from whe nce they 
might n Naval Carneiro, the Escurial, the pass of 
the Guadarama mountains, Espinar, Arevalo, and Sal- 

a He would have marched the whole army by 
the same route, if this disagreeab] intelligence ree 
specting the northern roads had been obtained earlier ; 


the 
plies to goto Almeida, and 
were 


made for the 
st of the 
movement towards that 


their destination. 


but when arrangements we all sup- 


when m regiments 
actually in town, it 


too late to alter 


was 


the artillery, althoug! 


I 1 it violated 
1 great military principle, which preseribes that the 
‘ 1) 


This separation of 





p f concentration for an army should be beyond 
the re 1 of tho enemy, was here a matter of apparent 
1ecessity ; and no danger was apprehend | from the 
offensive operations of an adversary, represented to be 
incapable of maintaining his own line of. defence, 
\ 1dol 1 Burgos w sidered by the pan- 
i Ss as safe } s for the English magazines ; Moor 
hared so n 1 of the unive | dence in tl 
Spanish enthusiasm and courage, as to suppose, tl 
Salan 1 would not b e point of concen- 
tration his colum while vered by such numer- 
oO i mies as we said to b 1 the Ebro. 
On of Six-p ders he retained with the head- 
quart but t ‘ inder of his illery, consisting 
f twenty-four pieces, the cavalry, amounting to a thou- 
ind troope the eat | { the army, containing 
many | ed carri 3a scorted by three thousand 
infantry, he sent by the road of ‘Talavera, under the 
nand of sir John H pe, an ofhier r qualified by his 
ents, firmness, and zeal, to conduct the most iImpor- 
t { enterp ises 
The st of the army marched in three columns. The 
first by Aleantara and Coria, the second by Abrantes, 
the third by Coimbra, all having Ciudad Rodrigo as 
the pol of direction; and with such energy did the 
general overcome all obstacles, that the whole of the 
troops we in movement, and head-quarters quitted 


October, just twenty d ifter the 


vs 





receipt of patch w *h appointed him to the 
‘ f m -ans diligence, but rendered 
neces by | sure of circumstance ‘The ar- 
my,’ to his own words, ‘run t risk of finding 
itself in front of the enemy with no more ammunition 
than the men ¢ ied in r ( * but I 
Val 1S? he } , until « yu W for led } 
tr would not hav t in Spain until t ring, 
ind It tt the ¢ ny will notf out 3 
iS soon they will feel effec { what we ve.’ 

Tl Ss irds, however who ex] ected ‘every body 
to fly, ex en \ thought hin w, and wer 
impatient, and from every quarter indeed letters arriv- 
ed, pre x him to adva Lord William Bentinck 

{ Mr. Stuart, witnesses of the sluggish incapacity 
of the Spanish government, judged that such a support 
was solutely necessary to sustain the reeling strength 
of Spai The central junta was awakened for a mo- 
ment. Hitherto, as a mask for its ignorance, it had 
treated the French power W ith conte npt, and the Span- 
ish rene rals and the pe pl echoed the sentiments of 
the government; but now, a letter addressed by the 

ernor of Bayonne to general Jourdan, stating that 
sixty thousand infantry, and seven thou id cavalry, 
would reinfo the French armies between the 16th of 
October and the 16th of Novembe \\ lnterce l, 
ind made tl junta feel that a eri for which it was 
un} red was approaching: then with the folly \- 


ally attendant nlmprovi lence, th 
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so slow themselves, required that others should be su- 
pe rnaturally quick as danger pressed. 

In the mean time sir David Baird’s forces arrived at 
Corufa. Lord William Bentinck had given intima- 
tion of their approach, and the central junta had re- 
peatedly assured him, that every necessary order was 
given, and that every facility would be afforded, for 
their disembarkation and supply. This was untrue; 
no measures of any kind had been taken, no instructions 
issued, no preparations made; the junta of Corufia dis- 
liked the personal trouble of a disembarkation in that 


munication was had with Aranjuez;* yet fifteen days 
elapsed, before an answer could be obtained from a 
government, who were daily pestering sir John Moor 
with complaints of the tardiness of his march. 

Sir David Baird came without money ; sir John could 
only give him £8000, a sum which might have been 
n fora 
lie property were not expressly mentioned ;f yet at this 
time Mr. Frere, the plenipotentiary, arrived at Coruiia, 
with two millions of dollars, intended for the use of the 
Spar iard » the 


mistake 


3; and while such large sums contrary t 


of Mr. Stuart and major ¢ 


earnest recommendations 
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tance of Keats, had already seized the port and castle 
of Nyborg without opposition, save from a small Da- 
nish ship of war that was moored across the mouth 
of the harbour, and from thence the Spaniards passed 
to Langeland, where they embarked above nine thous- 
and strong, on board the English fleet commanded by 
sir James Saumarez. ‘The rest of the troops either re- 
mained in Sleswig or were disarmed by the Danish force 
in Zealand. This enterprise was conducted with pru- 
dent activity, and the unhesitating patriotism of the 


Spanish soldiers was very honourable, but the danger 
port, and in the hope that Baird would be driven to} 
another, refused him permission to land, until a com- | 


as slight to all but Mr. 


Ww Robertson. Romana, after 
touching at England, repaired to Coruiia; his troops 
did not, however, land at that port, but at St. Andero, 
where they were equipped from the English stores, and 
proceeded by divisions to join Blake’s army in Biscay. 

Among the various subjects calling for sir John 
Moore’s attention, there was none of greater interest 


y 
a 


| than the appointment of a generalissimo to the Spanish 


private loan, if the fact of its being pub- | 


x. | 
were lavished in that quaster, the penury of the Eng- | 
lish general obliged him to borrow the funds in Mr. | 
Frere’s hands. ‘hus assisted the troops were put in 
motion, but wanting all the equipments essential to an 
army, they were forced to march by half battalions, 
conveying their scanty stores on country cars, hired 


from day t 
tained but at great expense, and by compliance with a 
vulgar mercenary spirit predominant among the author- 
ities of Gallicia. The junta frequently promised t 

procure the carriages, but did not; the commissaries, 
pl shed to the wall by the de lay, offered an exorbitant 
ie cars were then forthcomi: 


} 


» day; nor was that meagre assistance ob- 


ae 


rem ation ; , and the 
procrastination of the government proved to be a con- 
certed plan to defraud the milit iry chest. In fine, the 
local rulers were unfriendly, crafty, fraudulent, the 
peasantry suspicious, fearful, rude, disinclined toward 


strangers, and indifferent to public affairs; a few shot 
ouly were required to render theirs ahostile instead of a 
friendly greetit . 

With Mr. Frere came a fleet, conveying a Spanish 
force, under the marguis of Romana. When the in- 
urrection first broke forth, that nobleman commanded 


fourteen or fifteen thousand troops, who were serving 
with the French a to recover this « 
of enemy was 

1 the junta of Seville.t Castafios, i 


e with sir Hew Da 


ries, al 1 now 


is l- 
plined body men from the 
early anxiety witl 


his first intercours 


a subject of 


} } 


ryinpic 


his wish that the British government should adopt 
mode of apprising’ Romana, that Spain was in arm 

i should « leav r to Xtricat him ind his rmhy 
from the toils of the enemy, and finally a gentleman 
named M’Kenzie was employed by the English min- 


The 


isters to conduct the enterprise. Spanish troops 
were quartered in Holstein, Sleswig, Jutland, and the 
islands of Funen, Zealand, and Langeland; Mr. 


M’ Kenzie, thr 
catholic pr 


ugh the medium of one Robertson, 
iest, opened a communication with Romana, 
and as neithe: the general, nor the soldiers he comma 
ed, a judicious plan concerted. Sir 
Richard Keats, with a squadron detached from the Bal- 
tic fleet, sudde nly eared off N yborg, in the 
of Funen, and a of the 


ad- 


hesitated, was 


apy 
majority 


island 
Spanish regiments 


quartered in Sleswig immediately seized all the craft 
in the different harbours of that coast, and pu hed 
across the channel to Funen; Romana, with the assis- 


Cant. Ke edy’s Letter. Parl. Pan 
Sir John Moore to I Castlereagh, 27th Oct 
{ Sir Hew Dalrymple's Correspondence. 


a | 


armi Impressed with the imminent danger of procras- 
tination or uncertainty in such a matter, he desired lord 
William Bentinck and Mr. Stuart to urge the central 


government with all their force upon that head; to 








’ tlor 
aswuere 


lord ¢ igh he represented the injury that must 
:cerue to the cause, if the measure was del yed ; and 
he proposed to go himself to Madrid, with a view of 
lding weight to the representations. Subsequent 
events frustrated this intention, | there seems no 
1 to imagine, that his nal remonstrances 
would have influenced a government described by Mr. 
Stuart, after a thorough experience of its qualities, as 
‘never having made a single exertion for the public 
rood, ther rewarding merit nor punishing guilt,’ and 
I rf ll useful purposes ‘absolutely null.? The 
junta’s dislike to a single military chief was not an 
errorof the head, and reason is of little avail cainst 


} ovestl lf-interest. 

The march of the British troops was as rapid as the 
previous preparations had been ; but general Anstruther 
had, unadvisedly, halted the leading column in Almei- 
Moore reached that town on the 8th of 
November, he found the whole of the infantry assem- 
bled there, instead i 


the ns of se 


sri t 


da, and when 
of being on the road to 


n nanca. 
h 








The condition of the men was, however, supe and 
their discipline exemplary ; on that side all was well, 
yet from the obstacles encountered by sir Da B ird, 
{ the chang f « ti { rt ry, vi- 
dent that no consi t { e ¢ d | I t into 
fore the end of the 1 Me ile, the 

S ards were hastening events. Despat m lord 


inced that the enemy remained 


tationary ie Ebro, although reinforced by ten 
tI d men; that Castai was about to cross that 
iver at Tudela; and that the army of Arag was mo- 
ving by Sor upon Roncevalles, with a vie in the 
rear of the French, while Ca assailed their left 


mover 


id u nts would 
bring on a battle, the success of which must be ve ry 
doubtful, became uneasy for his own artillery. His 
concern was increased by observing, t ns 


might have kept with th other cv! ‘ 
thing adverse happens, I have not,’ 
Hope, ‘ necessity to plead ; Ww travel- 
ling, that by Villa Velha and Guarda, is practicable 
for artillery; the brigade under Wilmot has already 
la, and, as far as I have already seen, the 
road presents few obstacles, and those easily surt 
ed ; this nly acquired by our 
own officers, when the brigade was at Castello Branco, 
it was not certain if it could proceed.” He now desir- 
ed Hope no tonger to trust any reports, but seek a shor- 
ter line, by Placentia, across the mountains to Sala- 


imns; ‘and if any 
he wrote to general 


. 
the road are | 


we 


1 Guar 


reache 


nount- 
: . 3 
knowledge was, however, « 


manca. 
Up to this period, all reports from th 
rmation from the government at home, all e 


a 
nts, all Ine 


mm ini 
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on Oo! sul Cie 


cations public and private, coincided 1 
The Spaniards were an enthusias 


nation of unparalleled energy! 


“f 
iC, aN herote people, a 


their armies we 


they were numerous, they were canfider i! one hundred 
and eighty thousand men were actually in line of battle, 
extendin x fr m the sca-coast of Biscay to Zaragoza ; the 
French, reduced to a fourth of this number, cooped up in 
a@ corner, were shy tail me Jror 1 an encounter : they were 
deserted | y the en peror, they were rembline, the y were 
spiritiess! Nevertheless, the general was somewhat 


elements of disaster in 
the divided commands, and the lenethened lines of the 
Spaniards, and early in October he had predicted the 
mischief that such a system would produce. ‘ As 
long as the French remain upon the defensive,”’ he ob- 
served, “it will not be | the 


leit, 
an attack t 


distrustful ; he perceived the 


so much but moment 


s made, some. great calamity n 


he 


it ensue 


however, was not without faith in the multitude and 
energy of the patriots, when he considered the great- 
ness of their cause. 

Castafios was at this time pointe d out by the central 


junta as the person with whom to concert 





campaign, and sir J Moore, concluding that it wes 
a preliminary step towards making that officer general- 
issimo, wrote to him ina conciliatory style, well u- 
lated t ensure a cordial eo- p ratior It was an en- 
couraging event, the English general | f 1 it to be 
the commencement of a better system | ked for- 
ward with me hope e opening of the war, but 
this favourable state soon changed ; far from being cre- 
ated chief of ll, Cast os Was superseat 1 in the com- 
mand he already held, the whole folly of the Spanish 
character broke forth, and confusion and distress follow- 
ed. At that moment also « uds arose in a quarter, 
which had hitherto been all sunshine; the military 
agents, as thecrisis ¢ | d thei 

tone, and no loneer the enthusia ot é 
armies ; they admi ifidence of the ti § 
was sinking, and that even In num ; they were in- 
ferior to the French. In truth, it was f ne to 
change their note, for the real state of affairs ild no 
longer be concealed ; a great catastrophe was at hand ; 
but what of wildness in their projects, or skill in th 


enemy's, what g 
in the generals, what of 
what of fortune in the 
ruin of the Spaniards, and how that 
I, quitting the English army for a tim 
late. 


fear 


events, comobll 


Movements of the Spanish eens g the FE. 
confidence, their want systen ‘ G 
jon that the French are weak eal e! { 
Marshal Ney d general Jourdan join the army—Military 
errors of U king ex} ’ N t 
how to make war—J I ses six plans of of t 


Operations thereuy 


weak- 


and shown 


In the preceding ch ipters I have expose d the 
ness, the folly, the improvidence of Spain, 
how the bad passions and sordid views of her leaders 
liga ity ot England. 
meagre preparations 


were encouraged by the unwise p! 
I have dissected the full boast and 


of the governments in both countries, laying bare the 
bones and sinews of the insurrection, and by compar- 
ing their loose and feeble structure, with the stroncly 


+} 


knitted frame and large proportions of the enemy, pre- 
pared the reader for the inevitable issue of 

between such ill-matched champions. In the 
book, I shall recount the and terrible manner in 
which the Spanish armies were overthrown, during the 
tempestuous progress of the French emperor. Y et, 
previous to relating these disasters, I must revert to the 


= 


1 conflict 
present 


sudde 0 
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re brave, | and Spanish forces, which, like a jesting prologue te 





| period immediate ly i 


{ Boox Iif, 


lowing the retreat of king Jo- 
1 trace those early operalions of the Fre nch 


eph, an 


ya 
deep tragedy, unworthily ushered in the great catastro- 
phe. 
CAMPAIGN OF 
FORI 


THE 
THE 


FRENCH 
ARRIVAL 


AND 
OF 


SPANISH 
THE 


ARMIES 
EMPEROR, 


BE- 


After general Cuesta was removed from the com- 


mand, and the junta of Seville had been forced by ma- 


| jor Coxe to disgorge so much of the English subsidy 


for the immediate relief of the 
Madrid, all the Spanish armies closed upon th 
General Blake, remnforeed by eight 


; sufficed troops in 
Ebro. 
’ thousand Astu- 
rians, established his base of operations at Reynosa, 
opened a communication with the English vessels off 
the port of 
Biscay.* 

The Castilian 
elll, Te sumed 
Logrojfia. 

The two divisions of the Andalusian troops under 
a, and the Murcian division of general Llamas, 
{vanced to Taranzona and Tudela.} 


St. Andero, and direeted his views towards 


army, conducted by general Pigna- 
march upon Burgo del Osma and 


its 


Palafox, with the Aragonese and Valencian divi- 

s of St. Marc, operated from the side of Zaragoza.t 

Th nde de Belvidere,a weak youth, not twenty 

ve { e, marched with fifteen thousand Estrema- 

uy Logrofia, as forming part of Castafios’ 
vy. but n received another destination. 

Between all these armi there was neither concert 

nor connexion, their movements were reculated by 

ne partial view of affairs, or by the silly caprices of 

the oe ls, Who were ignorant of each other’s plans, 

solicitous to combine « perations, The weak 

cters of many of the chiefs, the inexperience t 

1 this total want of system, opened a field for 

triguing men, and invited unqualified persor inter- 

fere Int direction of affairs: thus we find colonel 

Doy making a journey to Zaragoza, and priding him- 

If upon having prevailed with Palafox to detach se- 


ven thousand mento Sanguessa. Captain Whitting- 
ham, without any knowledge of Doyle’s int rference, 
‘ estly dissuading the Spaniards from such an enter- 
The f firming that the movement would 
the enemy’s left flank, threaten his rear, and have 


utting off his retreat.” The se 


nd 


r, that Saneue * heing seve ty miles fr m Za- 
, and only few leagues from Pampeluna, the 
tachment would itself be cut off. Dovle judaed that, 


French fre 


rawing the m Caparosa and Milagro, it 
‘ ld expose those points to Llamas and La-Peiia; 
hat it would force the enemy to recal) the reinforce- 
ment d to be marching against Blake, enable that 
f | to form a junction with the Asturians, and then 
with the forty thousand men thus collected, possess 


Q I 
f the Pyrenees; and if the French army, es- 


timat it thirty-five thousand men, did not fly, cut it 
f from France, or, by moving on Miranda, sweep 
cle Biscay and Castille. Palafox, pleased with this 


plan, sent Whittingham to inform Llamas and La-Peiia, 
that O’Neil would, with six thousand 
the 15th of September to Sanguessa. 


| , 
aisal I 
l 1p} 


men, march on 
Th S¢ generals 
oved of the movement as dangerous, prema- 


ture, and at variance with the plan arranged in the coun- 
cil of war held at Madrid, but Palafox, regardless of 
their opinion, persisted; § O'Ne il accordingly occuple { 
Sanguessa, drew the attention of the enemy, and was 


immediate] 


y driven across the Alawon river. 
In this manner all their projects, characterized by a 
profound ignorance of war, were lightly adopted and 


lightly abandoned, or ended in disasters ; yet victory 


rick’s Corre den 


m. ' t Col 


Gene | Br r 
hitt nena 
dicat) 


nel Doyle 


§ Whittingham’s Corre spondence. 
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was more confidently anticipated, than if consummate | 
skill had presided over the arrangements; and this 
vain-glorious feeling, extending to the military agents, 
was by them propagated in England, where “the fore- 
boasting was nearly as loud, and as absurd, as in the 
Peninsula. The delusion was universal; even lord 
William Bentinck and Mr. Stuart, deceived by the 
curious consistency of the Spanish fi ilsehoods, doubted 
if the French army was able to maintain its position, 
and believed that the Spaniards had obtained a moral 
ascendancy in the field.* 

Drunk with vanity and folly, and despising the rem- 
nants’ of the French army on the Ebro, which they esti- | 
mated at from thirty-five to forty thousand men, the op in- 
ish government p ropose d that the British army should be 
directed upon Catalonia ; and when they fo und that this 
propos: al was not acceded to, they withdrew ten thou-| 


| chosen 


| evidently 





~ 
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ente Lara on the Ebro. Ney’s foree then lined that 
river down to Logroiio, the reserve was quartered be- 
hind Miranda, and Trevino, a small obscure place, was 


as the point of battle, for the right and cen- 


I 
tre.* 
In this disadvantageous situation the army, with 
some trifling changes, remained from the middle of 


g 
| 


| August until late in September, during which time the 


nsport were repaired, mag- 
avalry remounted, and thi 1e 
tive campaign when the re- 
inforeements tus Germany. But the 
line of resista d to the Spaniards evinced 
a degree of timidity, which the relative strength of the 
armies by no means justified; the left of the French 
leaned towards the great communication with 
France, and seemed to refuse the support of Pampelu- 


artillery and carriages of tri 
azines were collected, the 

preparations made for an ac 
should arrive 
nee thus oflere 


im 


f 


¢ 
Li 











sand men from the Mu rcian division, and sent them to| na; Tudela was abandoned, and Burgos resigned to 
the neighbourhood of Lerida. The innate pride and | the enterprise of the Spaniards; all this indicated fear, 
arrogance of the Spaniards were also nourished by the | a disposition to retreat if the enemy advanced. The 
timid and false operations of king Joseph. ‘Twe nty| king complained with what extreme difficulty he ob- 
davs after the evacuation of Madrid, that monarch was | tained int Nige nee, yet he neglected by forward move- 
at the head of above fifty thousand fighting men, ex-| ments to feel for his adversaries ; wandering as it were 
clusive of eight thousand employed to maintain the| in the dark, he gave a loose to his imagination, and 
communications, and to furnish the garrisons Pam- | conjuring up a phantom of Spanish strength, which had 
peluna, Tolosa, Irun, St. Sebastian Bilbao; exclu-| no real existence, K1GU ly waited for the develop- 
sive also of the Catalonian army, which was seventes n} ment of their | r, whi hey were exposing their 
thousand strong, and distinct from his command. A | weakness by a successicn of the most egregious blun- 
strong reserve assembled at Bayonne, under general | ders. 
Drouet, supplied reinforcements, and was itself suppe r- | Joseph’s errors did not ¢ th nadversion of 
ted by drafts from the interior of France; six thousand | his brother, whose sagaciiy enabled him, seal ata 
men, forming moveable columns, watched the openings | distance, to detect, through the glare of the insurrec- 
ofthe Pyrenees, from St. John Pied de Port to Rous iNlo n,| tion, all its inefficiency ; he dreaded the moral effect 
and guarded the frontier against Spanish incursions ; ; produced by its momentary cess, and was prepar- 
and a second reserve, composed of Neapolitans, Tus- | ing to crush the rising hopes of his enemies; but de- 
cans, and Pir dm«¢ ntese, was comme need at Beloards el S| singe the Sy < niards as soldi r Je St ph’s retreat, an d 
with a view of supporting Duhesme in Catalonia. | subsequent position, displeased ies 1 and he desired his 
How the king quelled the nascent insurrection at Bil-| brother to check the exultation of the patriots, by act- 
bao, and how he dispersed the insurgents of the valleys | ing upon_a bold and well-considered plan, of which he 
in Aragon, I have already related ; but after those opera-{ sent him the outline. His notes, dictated upon the oe- 
tions, the French army made no movement. It was{ casion, are replete with genius, and evince his absolute 
re-organized, and divided into three grand divisions and | mastery of the art of war. ‘* It was too late,” he said, 
a reserve. Bessieres retained the command of the right | **to discuss the q stl Ww ther Mad h ld have 
wing, Moncey assumed that of the left, and Ney, arri-| been retained or abandoned ; idle to consider, if a po- 
ving from Paris, took charge of the centre ; the reserve, | sition, covering the sie of Zaragoza, might not have 
chiefly composed of detachments from the imperial | been formed ; to ex e,if the line of the Du- 
guard, remained near the person of the king, and the | ero was not better t t f the Ebro for the French 
old republican general Jourdan, a man whose day of |army. Thé e of the El actually taken, and 
glory belonged to another era, re-appe% ared upon the must be kept; to ad ce from that river without a 
military stage, and filled the office of major-general to| fixed object would create indecisi this would bring 
the army e troops back in, and pI n injurious moral 
With such a force, and assisted, there was nothing | effect But t n Tu » why reling Bur- 
in Spain, turn which way he would, capable of oppos-| gos? Those towns were of note, 1 of reputation, 
ing king Josept is march, but the incongruity of a camp | the ] ession of them ral influence, and 
With a court is always 5s edactie of indecision and of force constituted two- of the streng of 
error; the truncheon does not fit every hand, and the rmie Tud a d Burgos | also a relative i iT. 
I'rench army soon felt the inconvenience of having at ce; the first, possessing a stone bridge, w on the 
its head a monarch who was not a warrior. Joseph | communication of Pampelu 1 Madrid, it command- 
remained on the defensive, without understanding the the « lof Zaragoza, it was the capital of a prov- 
force of the maxim, ‘ that offe nsive movements are the nee When the army resun 1 offensive « pe ions, 
foundation of a good defence ;’ he held Bilbao, and, con-| their first enterprise would be the siege of Zaragoza; 
trary to the advice of the generals who conducted the | from that town to Tudela, the land carriage was three 
operations on his left, abandoned Tudela, to choose for | days, but the water carriage was only fourteen hours, 
his field of battle, Milagro, a small town situated near | wherefore to have the besieging arti! Ie ry and stores at 
the confluence of the Arga and Aragon with the Ebro.+ | Tudela, was the same as to have them at Zaragoza; if 
While Bessieres held Burgos in force, his cavalry com-| the Spaniards got possession of the former, all Navar- 
manded the valley of the Duero, menaced Palencia and | re would be in a st: of insurrection, : Pampeluna 
Valladolid, and scouring the plains, kept Blake and| exposed. ‘Tudela then was of vast import nee, but 
—_ sta in check ; instead of reinforcing a post so ad- Milagro was of none, it wi 1 obscure place, without 
a ous, the king relinquished Burgos as a point bridge, and comn ling no communication; in short, 
haven | his line of defence, and Bessieres’ troops were | it was without interest, defended nothing! led to noth- 
Ps sted in successive divisions behind it, Pu-|ing! A river, id this great nmander, ** the ugh 
it sh Id be as | we as th Vi 1, and asr ipl las the 
* Lord W. Bentinck’s Corre ence. MS. Doyl cor- | re = 
respondence. MS + Nepoleon’s tes. | * S.J t k { MS. 
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Tudela, against enemies who had not, 
iod, been able to earry to either point 
thousand men. In this mode fifteen 
h could be united upon either of those 


we 
V¢ 


lissatisfied with Napoleon’s plans, and 
The dis; troops at his com- 
e of those at Bilbao, were fifty thousand, 
buted r The right w ing oc- 

Pancorbo, and Puente Lara. 


between Haro and Logrojio 


disposab! 


The cen- 


The left 


| extended from Logrofio to Tudela, and the latter town 


d. He contended, that this arrar cement, 
e and defensive, might be advantaveous- 
the great army, directed upon Sp 
mber, it tended to refit the army 
ed the enemy; but that it 
November, because in 


nust make a creat progress, 





in, 


since 
} j a2} 
nonged until 


ite to take the offensive, 
inIZ ent to a central 
rich would have time to form in M 
I,h 1, that the month of 


ad- 
lrid. 
Oc- 


chs which gave, to 


il 


> I ulred twenty-five t! Il- 
By os could not be def |. 


resist the united for- 
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Fifth project. 
Pampeluna, the co upon Montdragon. 

Sixth project. To leave garrisons, with the means 
of a six weeks’ defence, in Pampeluna, St. Sebastian, 
Pancorbo, and Burgos. To unite the rest of the army, 
march against the enemy, attack him wherever he was 
found, and then wait, either near Madrid or in that 
country, into which the pursuit of the Spaniards, o1 
the facility of living should draw the army. This plan 
relinquished the communications with France entirely, 


but it was said that the grand army could easily open | 


them again ; the troops, already in Spain, would be sufli- 
ciently strong to defy all the efforts of the enemy, to 
disconcert al] his projects, and to wait in a 
tude the general impulse which would be given by the 
arrival of the emperor. 

Of all these projects, the last was the favourite with 
the king, who strongly recommended it, and asserted, 
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noble atti- | 


that if it was followed, affairs would be more prosper- | 


ous when the emperor arrived than could be expected 
from any other plan. Marshal Ney and general 
dan approved of it, but it would appear that Napoleon 
had other views, and too little confidence in his broth- 
er’s military judgment, to entrust so great a matter to 
his guidance. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. It is undoubted, that there must always be some 
sympathy of genius in the man who to 
another’s conception in military affairs. Without 
that species of harmony between their minds, the thou- 
sand accidental occurrences and minor combinations 
which must happen contrary to expectation, will inevi- 
tably embarrass the executor to such a degree, that he 
will be unable to see the most obvious advantages ; 
and in striving to unite the plan he has received with 
his own views, he will adopt neither, but steering an 
unsteady reeling course between both, will fail of suc- 
The reason of this appears to be, that a strong, 
and, if the term may be used, inveterate attention must 
be fixed upon certain great principles of action in war, 
to enable a general to disregard the minor events and 
inconveniences which cross his purpose : minor they 
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are to the great object, but in themselves sufficient to | 


Jour- | 


| 


into 
execute | 


break down the firmness and self-possession of any but | 


extraordinary men. 

2. The original memoir from which Joseph’s pro- 
jects have been extracted, is so blotted and interlined, 
that it would be unfair to consider it as a mature pro- 
duction. The great error which pervades it, is the con- 
jectured data upon which he founds his plans, and the 
little real information which he appears to have had re- 
lative to the Spanish forces, views, or interior policy. 
His plans were based upon the notion that the central 
junta would be able and provident, the Spaniards uni- 
ted, the armies strong and well guided, none of which 
was true. Again, he estimated Cuesta and Bl 
armies at eighty thousand, and considere . them as one 
body; but they were never united at all, and if they 


ake’s 


had, = would scarcely have cominied 4 0 sixty thou-| 
sand. The bold idea of throwing himself into the interi- 
or came too late, he should have thought of that before he 


quitted Madrid, or at least before the central government 
was established at that capital. His operations might 
have been successful against the miserable armies op- 
posed to him, but against good and moveable troops they 
would not, as the emperor’s admirable notes prove. 
The first project, wanting those offensive combinations 
discussed by Napoleon, was open to all his objections, 
as being timid and incomplete. The second was crude 
and ill-considered, for, according to the king’s estimate 
of the Spanish force, thirty thousand menon each wing 
might oppose the heads of his columns, while sixty 
thousand could still have been united at 
these might pass the 


Na 


varre, Guipuscoa, and Biscay, seize Tolosa and Mi- 


Logrofio ; | Garris 


Ebro, excite an insurrection in | 


[Boor Itt, 


To retire, supporting the left upon | randa, and fall upon the rear of the French army, which, 


thus cut in two, and its communications interce pted, 
would have been extremely embarrassed. The third 
was not better judged. Burgos, as an offensive post, 
protec ting the line of defence, was very valuable, and 
to unite a large force there was so far prudent; but if 
the Spaniards retired, and refused battle with thei ‘ir left, 
while the centre and right operate od by Logrojio and 
what w ould have been the result? the 
French right must, without any definite object, either 
have continued to advance, or remained stationary with- 
out communication, or returned to fight a battle for those 
very positions which they had just quitted. The fourth 
depended entirely upon accident, and is not worth argu. 
ment. The fifth was an undisguised retreat. The 
sixth was not ap »plic able to the actual situation of af. 
fairs, the king’s foree wes no longer an independent 
body, it was become the advanced guard of the great 
army, marching under Napoleon. It was absurd, there- 
fore, to contemplate a decisive movement, without hay- 
ing first matured a plan suitable to the whole mass that 
was to be engaged in the execution: in short, to per- 
mit an advanced guard to determine the operations of 
the main body, was to reverse the order of military af. 
fairs, and to trust to accident instead of design. It is 
curious, that while Joseph was proposing this irruption 
Spain, the Spaniards and the military agents of 
trembling lest he should escape 


Sanguessa, 


Great Britain were 


their - wer by a i precipitate flight. ‘* War is not a 

conjectural art !”’ 

Ee 
CHAPTER YV. 

Position and strength of the French and a armies— 
Blake moves from Reynosa to the U pper Et ; sends a di- 
vision to Bilbao; Frene h retire from that town ap quits 

grono, and retakes Bilbao—The armies 


h s ee yn near L 


of the centre and right approach the Ebro and the Aragon— 








Various evolutions "Bla e attacks and takes HKilbao—Head 
of the grand French army arrives in Spain—The Castillians 
join the army of the centre—The Asturians join Blake 
Apathy of the central junta—-Castanos joins the army ; holds 
a conferenee with Palafox; theirdangerous position; arrange 

a plan of operations—The Spaniards cross the Ebro—The 

king orders a general attack—Skirmish at Sangucssa, at 

Logrono, and Lerim—The Spaniards driven back over the 

Ebr ono take Colonel Cruz, with a Spanish batta- 

li nders at Lerim—Francisco Palafox, the military 

deputy, arrives at Alfaro; his exceeding folly and pre sump- 

tion; controls and insults Castanos—Force of the French 

my increases hourly; how composed and disposed —Blake 
scends the valley of Dur ing Battle of Zornosa French 
retake Bil y»—( t at Valmaceda—Observations. 

Tue emperor overruled the offensive projects of the 
king, and the latter was forced to distribute the centre 
and right wing in a manner more consonant to the spirit 
of Napoleon’s instructions ; but he still neglected to 

upy Tudela, and covered his left wing by the Ara- 
gon river. 

The 18th of September, the French army was posted 
in the following manner :—* 

{Three divisions of infantry in 
Under Arms front of Pancorbo, at Brivi- 
Right wing, Marshal Bessieres 15,5! 54 esca, Santa Maria, and Ca- 
| ba light cavalry behind 
{ Burgos 
Centre Marshal Ney 13,756 Laogrono, Nalda, and Najera. 
Milagro, Lodosa, Caparosa, 
Left wing Marshal Moncey 16.6962 and Alfaro, the garrisan of 
; \ Pampeluna was also under 
{ Moncey's command, 
Reserve of the king f 
General Saligny 5,413 : > 
Imperial guard j mem, Haro, and Puente 
General Dorsenne 2,423 = 
Total——— 7,833 | 
na 6,004 Pampeluna, 


* Journal of the king's operations, MS, 
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1,500 Bilbao. 


Composed 


General M ynthion P : . 
of amall garrisons 
and moveable columns, guar- 

6,979 ' ding the communications of 
| Biscay, Alava, and Guipus- 


General La Grange . 


coa 


r 


Grand reserve 


Moveable columns 1.984 | Bayonne, and watching the 
Stationary 20,005 4 valleys of the Pyrenees open- 


21,989 | 


Total, commande d by) 
General Drouet \ 
Total 98,289 present under arms, exclusive of the 

troops in Catalonia ; and when the communications 

were secured, the fortresses garrisoned and the fort of 

Pancorbo armed, there remained above fifty thousand 

sabres and bayonets disposable on a line of battle ex- 

tending from Bilbao to Alfaro. 

To oppose this formidable force the Spanish troops 
were d livided into three principal masses, denominated 
the armies of the right, centre, and left. 


ing into Navarre. 
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Infantry. Cavalry. Guns ) First Line. 
The first ' d of the divisions 

of St. M O'N number 

ed about 17,500 00 24! Men Gu 
The s 1 com 1 of & 75,400 86 

sio f La-p Lian ] 

Car 25,000 1,300 36 
The t f Gal | 

} ‘ 50.000 100 2 
Int e ians Second | 

¥ a vin. . 12.000 — 
Tho I » 13.000 | 

Tw \ ' =* ‘ 

La M : 14,000 oe ae 
And the A ins (posted at Lla- | 

; 18,000 

This estimate, founded upon a number of contempo- | 

rary returns and other documents, proves the monstrous | 


gerations put forth at this time to deceive the 
h people and the English government. The 
is pretended that above one hundred and forty 





nd mé 


n in arms were threatening the French po- 
sitions on the Ebro, whereas less than seventy six 
thousand were in line of battle, and those exceedingly 
ill-armed and provided. The rieht under Palafox, held 
the country between Zaragoza and Sanguessa, on the 
Aragon river ; the centre under Castaiios, occupied Bor- 
ja, T zona 1 Aoreda; the left under Blake, was 
sr t Rey 1, near the sources of the Ebro. The 
relative position of the French and Spanish armies was 
dee very disadvantageous to the latter. From the 
right to the left of their line, that is, from Reynosa to 
Zaragoza, was twice the distance between Bayonne and 
Vittoria, and the roads more difficult; the reserve un- 
der Drovet was ¢ iently in closer military commu- 
nication with ki yi seph’s army than the Spanish 
wings were with another. 

The patriots were acting W ithout concert upon dou- 
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and reached the Ebro; two division. oecupied Traspa- 
derna and Frias, and established a post at Oa, on the 
right bank of that river; a third division took a posi- 
tion at Medina; a fourth held the town of Erran and the 
Sierra of that name; a fifth halted in the town of Vil- 
larcayo, to preserve the communication with Reynosa ; 
and at the same time 8000 Asturians, under general 
Acevedo, quitted the camp at Llanes, and advanced to 
St. Ander. 

General Broderick arrived in the Spanis*: camp, 
Blake importuned him for money, and obtained it; but 
treated him otherwise with great coldness, and with- 
held all information relative to the movements of the 
army. English vessels hovering on the coast were 
prepared to supply the Biscayans with arms and am- 
munition, and Blake thinking himself in a situation to 
revive the insurrection in that province, and to extend 
it to Guipuscoa, detached his fourth division, and five 
guns, under the command of the marquis of Portazgo, 
to attack general Monthion at Bilbao.* The king get- 
ting knowledge of the march of this division, ordered 
a brigade from his right wing to fall on its flank by the 
valley of Orduiia, and caused general Merlin to rein- 
force Monthion by the valley of Durango, while Bes- 
sieres aided these dispositions with a demonstration on 
the side of Frias. The combination was made too late, 
Portazgo was already master of Bilbao :+: Monthion 
had retired on the 20th to Durango, and Bessieres fell 
back with his corps to Miranda, Haro, and Puente La- 
ra, having first injured the defences of Burgos. 

The king then took post with the reserve at Vittoria, 
and Ney immediately whee oning his position on the 


Ebro, carried his whole fore: » bya rapid march, to Bil- 
| bao, w rr he arrived on the evening of the 26th; at 
the same time, general Merle’s division executed a 


combined movement 


from Miranda upon Osma and 
B; hace . 
parnpacelia. 


Portazgo being thus overmatched, occu- 
ple d the heights above Bilbao, until nightfall, and then 
retreated to Valmaceda, where he found the third divi- 
sion, for Blake had changed his position, and now oc- 
cupied Frias with his right, Quincoes with his centre, 
and Valmaceda with his left; all the Spanish artillery 
was in the town of Villareayo, guarded by a division ; 
and in this situation, holding the passes of the moun- 


| tains, Blake awaited the arrival of the Asiurians, who 
were marching by the valley of Villareayo. Thus the 
second effort to raise Bise: y failed of success.t 
In the mean time, O’ Neil, following colonel Doyle’s 
plan before mentioned, entered Sanguessa, and was 
beaten out of it again, with the loss of two guns. 
However, the Castillian army approached the Ebro by 


the road of Soria; General La-Petia occupied Logroiio, 


ble external lines of « peration, and against an enemy 
far superior in qrickness, knowledge, and o reranization, 
and even in numbers. 

Th Ire I ch were supe ri rin cavalry, and the bas« 
of their operations rested on three great fortresses,— 
Bayonne, St. Sebastian, and Pampeluna; the y could 
in three days carry the centre and the reserve to either | 
flank, and unite thirty thousand combatants without 
drawing a man from their garrisons. 

The Spaniards held but one fortress, Zaragoza, and | 
being divided in corps, under different generals of 


equal authority 
ment with r 
stances coi 


. they could execute no combined move- 
ipidity or precision, nor under any circum- 


ld th unite than 40,000 


| they more men at a 
given point. : 

In this situation of affairs, general Blake, his army 
organized in six divisions, each five thousand strong, 
broke 1 p from Reynosa on the 17th of Se ptembe r.* 


One division advanes 
the march of the 
ley of \ illare 


d on the side 
main body, which, threading the val- 
“ayo, turned the right of marshal Bessieres, 


» of Burgos, to cover 


irrol. 


* Correspondence of Captain C Ibid. General Brod- 
] I 


erick 


| 
| 
| 


| Jos 


Nalda, and Najera;|| Llamas and Caro occupied Corel- 


la, ¢ vrante, and Calahorra, and O’Neil teok post in 
the mountains, on the left bank of the Aragon, facing 
Sanguessa. The peasantry of the valleys assembled 
in considerable numbers, the country between Zarago- 
za and the Aragon river appeared to be filled with 
troops, and Moncey withdrawing from the Ebro, 
took a position, with his left flank at the pass of San- 
cuessa, his centre at Falces, and his right at Estella. 
Ney also, leaving Murlin with three thousand men at 
Bilbao, returned to = Ebro, but finding that Logroiio 


was occupied in force by the Spani: irds, halte d at Guar- 
dia on the 5th of October, and remained in observation. § 
On the 4th, the king and Bessieres, at the head of 
Mouton’s and Merle’s divisions, quitted Miranda, and 
advanced along the road of Osma, with the intention 
of feeling for Blake on the side of Frias and Medina; 
the Spaniards were then in force at Valmaceda, but 
eph, deceived by false information, imagined that 
Correspondence of 
+ Journal of the king 


general Leith. 
s Operations, MS. 
yudence of general Leith. 


Corresp 
|| Je ovasl of the king's Operations, MS. § Ibid. 
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they were again in march towards Bilbao, and there-| 
fore pushed on to Lodio, with the intention of attacking | 
Blake during the movement; at Lodio he ascertained | 
the truth, and being uneasy about Moncey, returned th 
7th to Murquia, where he left Merle to protect the rear 
of the troops at Bilbao, and then proceeded to Miranda 
with the division of Mouton. On the 12th, 
still intent upon the insurrection cf Biscay, | 
division at Ordufia, and attacked Bilbao with eighteen 
thousand men.* Merlin retired fighting up the valley 
of Durango as far as Zornosa, but being joined ther 
by general Verdier, with six battalions, turned and 
checked the pursuit. At this time, however, the leading 
columns of the French army we the 
Spanish frontier; Laval’s division advanced to Duran- 
go; Sebastiani, with six thousand men, relieved Merl 
at Murquia, who repaired to Miranda; Verdier return- 
ed to Vittoria, and Lefebre, duke of Dantzic, assumed 
the command of the three divisions posted at Durango. 
On the Spanish side, the marquis of Romana’s « 


> 
la AC, 


] aced a 


great re 


assing 


sion had disembarked on the 9th at St. Ander, and the 
infantry, eight thousand strong, comple tely equipp 1 
and provided from the English stores, proceeded by 


sto join Blake. ‘The 








siow marche Asturians | 
ed at Villareayo, but the Estremaduran army, under 
th conde dé “Be vedere, was put inn l 9 d the 
C lian { s arrived upon the Ebro; tl t and 
third divisions of the Andalusian army \ ‘ 
march from La Mancha, and Castai quitt . 
pro¢ ded towards Tudela. All things a t ti 
approach of a great crisis, yet Such was the a] \ 
1! preme junta, that the best friends of Spain p- 
ed for a defeat, as the only mode of exciting 
roy in covernme nt lo Save it ile, ry 
8 it was thought that even that shar; é we 
be insufficient. A momentary excitement w how- 
ever, caused by the intercepted letter t Jourdan before 
ot; tne sl t ( | e Wwe ( 
eed »y the k vi cl 
1, | i t nce i t he ] tri . 
( tanos was ¢ i | to the ¢ with- 
y | the f tier. But 
( ion ¢ 1 with the yrder D iB 
corps was d ined in the transp C ui tlt- 
fi | ils i t lz; noa { 
J ‘I ; and althoug ly 
by Eng , amot d to té f i 
¢ XV i 3 rit ] \N i ‘ 
the « 3 of ent, t 
( { m \ \ 
u c y patr 1¢ 3, it th 
°° oo i t no i fam > I 
I y Ch i t t Oi 5 il 
\ kednes sued ; t pe c d to bee 
t 1 th rs test 1 in crowd 
I ct th ils w ot less ext - 
Blal | i ¥ ily im i 1 the « pal 
magvaZl without 5 pi 5 OX 1 
U I } \ a of Bis a\ iG pus \\ l 
{ usu blind confidence of a Spaniard, he } 
forw a, ig L f the fo rece or sit l ol |- 
; er d ing of defeat ; » lit 
Li ( il of command, that he cal - 
+} tity of pl vi Y ‘ + 
] iJ] ol rig vhich cruised off the ¢ is ; 
T ‘ fi i if 1 ‘ { ry Sil d I l t - 
| him w SI ul his artillery had on seven- 
ty rounds for each gun, his men were without great- 
( its, ' without shoe S$. and the snow was be oie 
I to fall in the mountains.§ That he was able to 
m y impression is a proof that king Joseph pos- 
Journal of t s Oncr MS. 
Parli I t Vin ( 
General Broderick’s Letter. Parl. Pap 
§ Birch’s Letters to Leith. MS. | 
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sessed little military talent; the French, from the habj. 
tude of war, were indeed able to baffle Blake Without 
difficulty, but the strategic importance of the valley of 
Ordufia they did not appreciate, or he would have been 
destroyed : by Napoleon, when he 
defeated Wurmser in the valle y of the Brenta, might 
have been repeated, under more favourable clreum- 
stances, at Ordufia and Durango. 
Sut if was with the French, it wag 
vith the Spaniards. As long as Blake remained 
en Frias and Valmaceda, his position was toler. 
ably secure from an attack, the Montajia St, 
Ander is exceedingly rugged, and the line of retreat 
by Villarecayo was ope! 
| | ill placed for offensive movements, 


er, and 
only operations he thought of. Ip. 


the le sson given 


¢ ] 
genius asiet p 


de 


betwee 


1d 
be cause 


; nevertheless he was cooped 
up a cori 


W h ch were he 


tead of ecupying Bure s, and re pairing the citadel, 

e descended Bilbao with the bulk of his army, 
there discove his total ignorance of war; for 
s al great valleys, the upper parts of which were 
possessed by the French, met near that town, and it 
was untenable, the flank of his army was always ex. 
posed to an attack frorm the side of Orduiia, and his 
| f retreat was in the power of Bessieres. To 
( his fl k 1 re , Blake detached lar rely, but 


that weakened the main body without obviating the 


( nor did he make amends for his bad disposi- 
t by dill: of } vements were slow, his 
is without 1 his whole conduct displayed 
t y without ion, rashness without enterprise, 
I) I s of the centre and right were not better 
‘ { ! Castat having quitted Madrid on th 
f On ‘ ived at Tudela on the 17th, and on 
eUth hi cont with Palafox at Zaraoeza. 
Ph rre te of their forces did not much exceed 
forty-five thous men, of which from two to three 
thousand were cavalry, and sixty pieces of artillery 
ved li 33 wh were posted in the fol- 
" \ F THE CENTRE,—W/,000, 
G P i, With ten th 1 ¢ Stilllan Ine- 
hve T ¢ | 1 f n 
I i 
( (; wi the sec | An- 
t Lod . 
G Lia-] i irt hou- 
S f .; ih 
j V5 try, four 
| re tT 1 tl . 
4 OF ad aie ’ 
nN Wi t] i fi ! ed 1 ] 
a ) ‘ ( L 
| \ 1 St. M ed Exes 
wl dn 
P 1 men 1 in Zar- 
The Eb twee the two | put Vv v- 
ed 3 front lines oc tw id ot 
i t of which T was the apex, 
s ’ sa and Loerofio th ext nite of the base. 
} eS ] t | l Ss th rivers ke rT l id \ won, 
whl meet Mi oro, de scribe, in their double course, 
in are, the convex of which was oppos d to the Span- 
iards. The streams of the Ega, the Arg nd the 
Zidasco rivers, descending from the Pyrenees in paral- 
lel course Ss, cut the chord of this are at ne urly equal 
distances, aid fall, the two first into the Ebro, the last 
into the Aragon, and all the roads leading from Pam- 
peluna to the Ebro follow the co of those torrents. 
M hal Moncey’s right was at Estella on the Ega, 
his centre held Falees and Tafalla on the Arga and the 


-o, his left was in front of Sanguessa on the Ara- 
the bridges of Olite and Peralta were secured by 
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advanced parties, and Caparosa, where there was an- 
other bridge , was occupied in force. In this situation 
he could operate freely between the torrents, which in- 
tersected his line, he commanded all the roads leading 
to the Ebro, and he could, from Caparosa, at any mo- 
ment, issue forth against the centre of the Spanish 
armies. Now from ‘Tudela to Sanguessa is fifty miles, 
from Tudela to Logrofio sixty miles, but from Tude la 
to Caparosa’ is only twe lve miles of good road; ; where- 

fore, the extremities of the Spanish line were above 
one hundred miles, or six days’ march from each other, 


while a single day would have sufficed to unite the 
French within two hours’ mareh of the centre. ‘The 
weakness of the Spaniards’ position is apparent. 

if Palafox, crossing the Aragon at Sanguessa, ad- 


vaneed towards a luna, Moncey would be on his 
left flank and re if he turned against Moncey, the 
garrison of P: en luna would aT upon his right; if 
Castaiios, to favour the attack of Palafox, crossed the 
Ebro at Logrofio, Ney, being pal d at Guardia, was 
ready to take him in flank; if the two wings endeavy- 
oured to unite, their line of march was liable to be 
interce pte d at T ude la by Moncey, and the rear of Cas- 
tafios be attacked by Ne y; who could pass the Ebro 


at Legrofio or Lodosa. If they remained stationary, 
they might easily be beaten in detail. 

Any other than Spanish gene rals would have been 
filled with apprehension on such an occasion; but Pa- 


tan own danger, tran- 
rrange a plan of offensive opera- 


that the 


lafox and Ca , heedless of their 


quilly proceed itoa 
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| fice r, with a light battalion, and some volunt 


tions singularly absurd.* They agreed army 
of the centre, leaving a division at Lodosa and another 
at Calahorra, should make a flank march to the right, 
and take a position along the Aragon, the left to be at 
Tudela, the right at Sanguessa; that is, with less than | 


usand men to occupy fifty miles of 


concentrated en 


country 


In the 


twenty th 
| 


close to a powerful and emy. 








meantime, Palafox, with the Aragonese, crossing the 
river at Sanguessa, was to extend in an oblique line to 
Roneesvalles, covering the valleys of Talay, Escay, 
and Roneal, with his centre, and reinforcing his army 
by the armed inhabitants, who were ready to flock to 
his standard.t Blake was savieed to cooperate, in 
combination, by Guipuscoa, so as to pass In the rear 
of the whol ‘rench army, unite with Palafox, and 
thus cut off the enemy’s retreat into France, and inter- 
cept his reinforcer nts at the same time. 

Castafios returned to Tudela on the 23d, and pro- | 
ceeded to Lovgrofio on the 25th, the grand movement 
being to commence on the 27th. jut on the QlIst 
Grimarest had Ss for ird strong detachments | 
across the E to Mendavia, Andosilla, Sesma, and 
Careur, and one over the Ee 1 to Lerim—the Castillian 
outposts occupied Viana on the left bank of the Ebro 
—the Aragonese divisions were alre ady closing upon 
Sanguessa, and a multitude of peasants crowd d to the 
same place in the hope of obtaining arms and ammuni- 
tion. Moncey, deceived by this concourse of persons, 
estimated the force in Sanguessa at twenty thousand, 
when, in fact, it was only eight thousand reeular tro ps 
and his report, and the simultaneous movement of the 
Spaniards on both extremities, made the king to ap- 
prehend a triple attack from Logrofio, Lodosa, and San- 
guessa. He immediately reinforced Ney witlr Merlin’s 
division from Bessieres’ corps, and directed him to 
clear the left bank of the Ebro, while Bonnet’s divi- 
sion, also taken from Bessieres, descended the right 
bank ft Har Briones.t A division of Monee y’s 
corps, stati 1 at Estella, recei orders to follow 
the course of the Ee 1, and second Ney’s ope rations 5 
and apart of the garrison of Pampeluna, posted at 
Montreal and Salinas, was commanded to advance up- 

* Sir Jo l « Pa re ( ! 1 ¢ t n's ( rrespon- 
dence. [bi Colone! Doyle’s Correspondence. 

t Journal of the king's O tions. MS 7 
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on Nardues, and make a demonstration against S 
guessa. 

When Castaiios arrived at Logrofio these operations 
were in = activity. Ney had, on’ the 24th, driven 
back the Castillian outposts, crowned the height op- 
posite that town on the 25th, and was cannonading the 
Spaniards’ position. On the 26th, he renewed his fire 
briskly until twelve o’clock, at which time Castaiios, 
after giving Pignatelli strict orders to defend his post 
unless he was turned by a force descending the night 
- ink of the Ebro, proceeded himself to Lodosa and 

Calahorra.* Meanwhile French from Estella fall- 
ing down the Ega, drove the Spanish parties out of 
Mendavia, Andosilla, Careur, and Sesma; and Gri- 
marest retired from Lodosa to La Torre with such 
precipitation, that he left colonel Cruz, a valuable of- 
eers, at 


san- 


the 


| Lerim, where he was taken after a creditable resist+ 
ance. 
Pignatelli, regardless of Castajfios’ orders, retired 


from Logrofio, and abandoned all his euns at the foot 
of the Sierra de Nalda, only a few miles from the ene- 
my; then crossing the mountains, he gained Centru- 
enigo in such disorder, that his men continued to arrive 


for twenty-four hours consecutively. On the right, 
O’Neil skirmished with the garrison of Pampeluna, 
and lost six men killed, and eight wounded, but in the 


Spanish fashion, announced, that, after a hard action 
of many hours, the enemy was completely overthrown. 
On the ‘a7, Merlin’s division rejoined Bessieres at 
Miranda, and Bonnet, retiring from Briones, took post 
in front of Pancorbo. Castafios, incensed at the ill 
conduct of the Castillians, dismissed Pignatelli and 
incorporated his tro ps with the Andalusian divi- 
sions ; fife en hundred men of the latter, being sent 


back to Nalda under the conde de Cartoajal, re- 
covered the lost guns, and brought them safe to 
Centruenigo. 

Diss« nsions followed these reverses. Pal laf X are 


rogantly eensured Castaiios, and a cabal, of w hich ge 


neral Coupigny appears to have been the principal 
mover, was formed against the latter. The junta, ex- 
asperated that Castanos had not already driven the 


enemy beyond the 
and circulated 
his inacti 


frontier, encouraged his traducers, 
slanderous ac cusations themselves, as if 
had enabled the French to remain in 
sent Fri Palafox, brother of the 
captain-general, and a member of the supreme junta, 
to head-quarters, avowedly 
control the military operations, 


mn alone 
Spain; the y incisco 
to facilitate, but 


really to 
and hé 


arrived at Alt 


on the 29th, ace nn: tome by C upig my, and the co ade 
+ Montijo, a turbulent factious man, shallow and vain, 


but designin; rand unprincipled. Castafios inhi uD- 
5 r t 


on this representative of the government, and laid hbe- 
fore him the denuded state of the army ;{ the captain- 
general, Palafi also came up from Zaragoza, and a 
council of war was held at Tudel i the Sth of No- 
vember. ‘The rough manner in which the Spaniards had 
just been driven from the left bank of the El rg, made 
| no impression on the council, which persisted in the 
grand project of getting in the rear of the French, al- 
thouch it was known that sixty thousand fresh men had 





joined the latter. Deeming it, however, fitting that 
Blake should act the first, it was resolved to await his 
time, and, as an intermediate operation, it was agreed 
that the army of the centre, le aving six thousand men 
at Calahorra, and a garrison at Tudela, should cross 
the Ebro and attack Caparosa:|) French parties om 
however, pushed as far as Valtierra, and in the skir- 
mishes which ensued, the conduct of the Castillian 
battalions was discreditable.§ Jose } h Palafox th re- 
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turned to Zaragoza, and the deputy 
from Castajfios. 

The loss sustained by desertion 


separated himself 


and the previous 
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combats was considerable, but some Murcian levies, 


and a part of the first and third Andalusian divisions 
joined the army of the centre, which now mustered 
twenty-six thousand infantry, and nearly three thousand 
cavalry under arms, with fifty or sixty pieces of artil- 
lery. The positions of the army extended from Cala- 
horra, by Haro, to Tudela. La-Peiia held the first town 
with five thousand men; Grimarest and Caro comman- 
ded eight thousand at the second; head-quarters, with 
thirteen thousand five hundred men, were fixed in the 
last; Cartoajal remained with eleven hundred in the 
Sierra de Nalda, and eight hundred were posted at 
Ansejo.* From these points, in pursuance of the pl in 
arranged, the troops were actually in movement to cross 


the Ebro, when despatches from Blake announced that 


he had met with some disaster on the 3lst, the extent 
of which he did not communicate. 

This news arrested the attack, and the prepost« 
transactions that ensued, resembled the freaks of Call- 


11S 


gula rather than the operations of real war. First, it 
was arranged that the army should abandon Tudela, 
and take a position in two lines, the extremities of th 
one to rest on Calahorra and Amedo, the second to ex- 
tend from Alfaro to Fitero, and the deputy ordered 


O’ Neil, with the army of Aragon, to occupy the latter 
of these lines forthwith;+ O’Neil, however, refused to 
stir without instructions from the captain-general. This 
was on the 9th, on the 10th the plan was changed. 
Castaifios fixed his head-quarters at Centru 
the deputy proposed that O’Neil should descen 
right bank of the Aragon river, and attack Caparosa in 
the rear; that the troops in Tudela should attack it 
front; and that a division should make a demonstration 
of passing the Ebro in boats, oy to Milagro, in 
order to favour this attack. 
the 12th a division assembled opposite Milagro, 
La-Peiia, with two divisions, marched against Capa- 
rosa; suddenly, the whimsical deputy sent them orders 
to repair to Lod sa, forty miles higher up the Ebro, to 


’ 
iro, 


posite 


, and on 


Castanos assent 
while 


attack the bridge at that place, while Grimarest, cross- 
ing in the boats at Calahorra, should ascend the left 
bank of the Ebro, and take it in rear. La Pefia and 


Villarcayo, confounded by this change, wrote to Cas- 
tafios for an explanation, and this was the first intima- 
tion that the latter, who was lying sick at Centruenigo, 
received of the altered dispositions.t He directed his 
lieutenants to obey; but being provoked beyond endu- 
rance, wrote sharply to the junta, demanding to know 
who was to command the army; and after 
solence and vapouring no operation took | 


| this in- 


cisco Palafox declaring, that his intention was merely 
to make a demonstration, ordered the troops to the1 
quarters, and then, without assigning any reason, de- 


prived La-Pefia of his command, and appointed Car- 
toajal in his place. 

It was at this time that sir John Moor 
ed, but Castafios, no longer master of his own opera- 
tions, could ill concert a plan of compaign with the 
general of another army; he could not even tell what 
troops were to be at his nominal disposal ! for the Estre- 


ie ; 
8 letter arriv- 


maduran force, originally destined for his command, 
was now directed by the junta upon Burgos, and the 
remainder of his first and third division was deta 1 
in Madrid. His enemies, especially Montijo, were ac- 


tive in spreading reports to his disadvantage, the deser- 
ters scattered over the country declared that all the gen- 
erals were traitors, and the people of the towns and 
villages, deceived by the central junta, and excited by 
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false rumours, respected neither justice nor gove rnment, 
and committed the most scandalous exce Blake's 
situation was not more prosperous. ihe road from 


Bayonne to Vittoria was encumbered with the advane. 
ing columns of the great I’rench army. 

An imperial decree, issued early in September, jp. 
corporated the troops already in Spain with the grand 


army then marching from and the united 


foree Ss were to compo { elght divisions, calle | 


CGeermany, 


7 Corps 


d’Armée,’ an institution analogous to the R: egion: 


because each ‘Corps d’Armee,’ although adapted for 


action as a component part of a large army, Was als 
} J L890 


provide d with light cavalry, a pare, and train of arti}. 
le ry, engineers, Sapper rs and miners, and ac my lete 
civil administration, to enable it to take the field as an 
independ: t force. The imperial gua ds and the heavy 
cavalry of the army were, however! included ip 
this arrangement; the first had a c¢ itution Of their 
own, and at this ti all the heavy cavalry, and all 
the artillery, not attached to the ‘Corps d’Armée,’ 
were formed into a large reserve. As the columns ar 


rived in Spain, they we 


units d Lo the troo} S alre a ly 
there, and the whole was disposed cont 


rmably to the 


mization. 


new or 


Marshal Victor, « rR 
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The venth corps was appropriat to Catalonia, 
but the remainder were, in the latter end of October, 
issembled o1 mbling in Navarre d Biscay. Gen- 
eral Merlin, with division, h Zormosa, ob- 
served Blake, w iO remained tral jul \ sil I'w 
divisi« i i corps occupler D ) id 
the neigt rl l One din 1 the rht 

valry of the t corps W Vittoria S¢ id di- 
vision’ of the same corps guarded the bridge of Mur 
G ron th I Bayas, and commanded th ince 
to the valley of Orduiia.t Haro, Puente, | Mi- 
randa, and Pancorbo were maintained by the fantry 
if the kine’s body guard and the se d «ex ps5 ind 
the light cava! y of the latter cover ul plal ‘ se 
ip to Briviesca. The reinforcements were daily crowd- 
ing up to Vittoria, the king, restrained by t eme- 
| *s orders to a rigorous system of defence, occupied 
himself with the arrangements attendant on such an 
immense accumulation of force, and left Blake i juret 
possession of Bilbao. The latter mistook tl - 
rent inactivity for timidity; he was aware that . 
forcements, in number equal to his whole army, had 

ined the ¢ yet, with wonderful ras Ss, ly- 
ed » p ae | ard 1 re idily ore t t 1 

ction with Palafox, in the rear of t French posi- 
tion. 

At this ti Romana’ ifantry w cl 
Bilbao, and the Estremad were in mareh for Bur- 
gos; but the country was nearly exhausted of provi- 
Si , both armies felt the scarcity, desertion | evailed 
among th Spa iards, and the Biscayans, tw aban- 
doned, were fearful of a third insurrection. Prudence 
dictated a retreat towards Burgos, but Blake lved 
to advance First | sted gene Acevedo th the 
Asturians and the se cond division at Orduna;: t n he 
left a battalion at Miravelles, to preserve the commun 
cation with Bilbao;t finally he 1 ched himself, on 
the 24th, at the head of seventeen th ind fionting 


» attack Zor i. The 


n, divided in three col 
cended the valley of Duran: 
dacano, the centre by Larabezua, the left by Rigoytia; 


umns, t 


right column y Gal- 
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af son : ‘ ; 
of Gorbea by Ozoco and Villaro, with a view to seize 
Manares and St. Antonia d’Urquitiola. It was intended 
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d general Acevedo penetrated through the mountains | 
g 


by this operation to cut the communication between | 


Miranda on the Ebro, and the town of Durango, and 
thus to intercept the retreat of marshal Ney, and oblige 


tim to surrender with sixteen thousand men;* ior| 


Blake was utterly ignorant of his adversary’s position, 
and imagined that he had only two corps to deal with. 
He believed that the king, with one, was in his front 
at Durango and Mont Dragon, and that Ney with the 
other, was at Miranda; but, in fact, the latter was at 
that moment attacking Pignatelli at Logrojio. 

As the Spanish army approached Zornosa, Merlin, 
abandoning the town, drew up on some heights in the 


rear. Bad weather, and the want of provisions, check- | 


4 further operations until the evening of the 25th 
er } ’ 


when the Spanish division at Rigoytia attempted to | 


turn the right flank of the French; at the same time 
Blake marched against the centre and left, and Merlin 
fell back to Durango. The duke of Dantzic, alarmed 
by these movements, concentrated Sebastiani’s and 
Laval’s division, and a Dutch brigade of infantry at 
Durango; and as his third division, under general Va- 
lence, Was not come up, the king reinforced him with 
Villatte’s division of the first corps, and ordered Mer- 
lin’s force, which was composed of detachments, to 
join their respective regiments. | 

Until the 30th the armies remained quiet, but at day- 
break on the 3lst, the Spaniards were formed in a 
cheequered order of battle across the Durango road, 
five miles beyond Zornosa, and close to the enemy’s 
positic n. The duke of Dantziec, app ised by the pre- 
vious movements that he was going to be attacked, be- 
came impatient; the state of the atmosphere prevent- 
ed him from discovering the order of march, or the real 
foree of the Spaniards, but he knew that Blake had 
the power of uniting nearly fifty thousand men, and 
concluding that such a force was in his front, he re- 
solved to anticipate his adversaries by a sudden and 
vigorous assault.t In fact, the Spanish generals were 
so little guided by the rules of war, that before their 
incapacity was understood, their very errors being too 
gross for belief, contributed to their safety. Blake had 
commenced a great offensive movement, intending to 
bea! the troops in his front, and to cut off and capture 
Ney’s corps of sixteen thousand men. In six days, 
although unopposed, he advanced less than fifteen 


miles; and so disposed his forces, that out of thirty-six | 


thousand men, he had only seventeen thousand infantry, 
without artillery, upon the field of battle. His adver- 
sary, at the head of twenty-five thousand men, formed 
in three columns of attack, then descended from the 
heights. || 

COMBAT OF DURANGO. 

A thick fog covering the mountain sides, filled all 
the valleys, and a few random shots alone indicated 
the presence of the hostile armies, when suddenly Vii- 
latte’s division appearing close to the Spanish vanguard, 
with a brisk onset forced it back upon the third divi- 
sion; Sebastiani’s and Laval’s followed in succession; 
a fire of artillery, to which Blake could make no reply, 
opened along the road, the day cleared, and the Spanish 
army, heaped in confused masses, was, notwithstand- 
ing the example of personal courage given by Blake, 
and the natural strength of the country, driven from 
one position to another. At mid-day it was beyond 
Zornosa, and at three o’clock in full flight for Bilbao, 
which place it gained, in a state of great confusion, 
during the night; but the next day Blake crossed the 
Saleedon, and took a position at Nava.§ The duke of 
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Dantzie pursued as far as Guefies, and then leaving 
general Villatte, with seven thousand men, to observe 
the enemy, returned to Bilbao. Twelve vessels, laden 
with English stores, were in the river, but contrived 
to escape. 

The king was displeased with the precipitancy of 
marshal Lefebre, but to aid him ordered the division 
of the first corps, stationed at Murguia, to descend the 
valley of Ordutia, as far as Amurio; at the same time, 
Mouton’s division was detached from the second corps 
towards Barbarefia, from whence it was, according to 
circumstances, either to join the troops in the valley 
of Orduiia, or to watch Medina and Quincoes, and press 
Blake in his retreat, if he retired by Vallarcayo. The 
French were ignorant of the situation of general Ace- 
vedo, but the day of the action at Zornosa, that general 
was at Villaro, from whence he endeavoured to rejoin 
Blake, by marching to Valmaceda; he reached Mira- 
valles, in the valley of Orduiia, on the 3d, at the mo- 
ment when the head of the French troops coming from 
Murguia appeared in sight, and after a slight skirmish, 
the latter, thinking they had to deal with the whole of 
Blake’s army, retired to Orduiia. 

Acevedo immediately pushed for the Salcedon river, 
and Villatte who first got notice of his march, dividin 
his own troops, posted one half at Orantia, on the a 
leading from Miravalles to Nava, the other on the road 
to Valmaceda, thus intercepting the Spaniards’ line of 
retreat.* Blake, informed of Acevedo’s danger, in the 
night of the 4th, promptly passed the bridge of Nava, 
meaning to fall suddenly upon the nearest French ; but 
they were aware of his intention, and sending a de- 
tachment to occupy Gordujuela, a pass in the moun- 
tains, leading to Bilbao, rejoined Villatte on the Val- 
maceda road. Five Spanish divisions and some of Ro- 
maiia’s troops were now assembled at Orantia, Blake 
left two in reserve, detached one against Gordujuela, 
and with the other two drove Villatte across the Sal- 
cedon. That general rallied on the left bank and renewed 
the action, but at this moment Acevedo appeared in 
sight, and sending two battalions by a cireult to gain 
the rear of the French, with the remainder joined in 
the combat. Villatte then retired fighting, and encoun- 
tering the two battalions in his retreat, broke through 
them, and reached Gueiies, yet with considerable loss 
of men, and he also left one gun and part of his bag- 
gage in the hands of the Spaniards. Thus ended a 
series of operations and combats, which had lasted 
for eleven days. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The duke of Dantzie’s attack at Durango was 
founded upon false data ; it was inconsistent with the 
general plan of the campaign, hasty, ill-combined, and 
feebly followed up; and it was an unpardonable fault 
to leave Villatte without support, close to an army 
that had met with no signal defeat, and that was five 
times his strength. 'The march of Victor’s division was 
too easily checked at Miravalles, and for five days, gene- 
ral Acevedo, with at least eight thousand men, wandered 
unmolested in the midst of the French columns, and 
finally escaped without any extraordinary effort. 

2. General Blake’s dispositions, with the excep- 
tion of his night-march from Nava to Orantia, will, if 
studied, afford useful lessons in an inverse sense. From 
the 24th of October to the 4th of November, he omit- 
ted no error that the cireumstances rendered it possible 
to commit; and then, as if ashamed of the single judi- 
cious movement that occurred, he would not profit by 
it. When Romana’s infantry had partly arrived, and 
the remainder were in the vicinity of Nava, the whole 
Spanish army was, contrary to all reasonable expecta- 
tion, concentrated ; above thirty thousand fighting men 


| were united in one mass, harassed, but not much dis- 
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courage d, and the conde de Belvedere , with twelve | suc 


thousand infantry, twelve hundred cavalry, and thirty | upon 


pieces of artillery, was close to Burgos. If Blake had ecurit\ 


been at all acquainted with the principles of his art, | march 


he would then have taken advantage of Villatte’s! state of 


retreat, to march by Espinosa, and Villarcayo, to the | the s 


upper Ebro; from thence he could have gained Burgos, | forces 
brought up the artillery from Reynosa, and uniting | n 
Belvedere’s tr ps to his own, have open 1 com- ml 
munication with the English army. In that position. | might 
with a plentiful country behind him, his retreat) vast mi 
open, and his army provided with cavairy, he might 

have commenced a reg ir system ol <¢ Be Ht 
but with incredible obstinacy amd want of judoment, | the Ib 
] now determined to attack Bilbao again, and to| 1 
renew the ridiculous attempt to surround the French | |} ho 


umy and unite with Palafox at the foot of the Py-| 
renees. 
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Guardia, connecting the positions of the third and sixth 
corps. The fifth corps was still behind the frontier, 
and the eighth, composed of the troops removed from 
Portugal by the convention of Cintra, was marching 
from the French sea-ports, where it had disembarked. 
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SD 


On the Spanish side, the conde de Belvedere was at | 


Burgos; Castaiios and Palafox, unknowing of their 
danger, were planning to cut off the French army, and 
Blake was flying to Espinosa. The English army 
were scattered from Corutia to Talavera de la Reyna, 
On these facts, and in two hours the emperor had ar- 
ranged his plans. « 

Moncey was directed to leave a division in front of 
Pampeluna, in observation of the Spaniards on the 
Aragon, to concentrate the remainder of the third corps 
at Lodosa, and remain on the defensive until further 
orders. La Grange was reinforced by Colbert’s bri- 
gade of light cavalry from the sixth corps, and directed 
upon Logrofio. The first and fourth corps were to 
press Blake without intermission. The sixth to march 
towards Arando de Duero. The duke of Dalmatia ap- 
pointed to command the 2d corps, was ordered to fall 
feadlong upon the conde de Belvedere, and the emperor, 
with the imperial guards and the reserve, followed the 
movement of the second corps.* 

These instructions being issued, the enormous mass 
of the French army was put in motion with a celerity 
that marked the vigour of Napoleon’s command. 
Marshal Soult departed on the instant for Briviesca, 
arrived at day-break on the 9th, received the second 
corps from Bessieres, and in a few hours was in full 
march for the terrace of Monasterio, which overlooks 
the plains of Burgos; head-quarters were established 
there, during the night, and Franceschi’s light cavalry 
took the road of Zalduejio to Arlanzon, with orders to 
cross the river of that name, to descend the left bank, 


eut the communication with Madrid, and prevent the | 
Spaniards rallying at the convent of the Chartreuse, | 


if defeated near Burgos. 

At four o’clock on the morning of the 10th, Soult 
was again in march from Monasterio, and at six o’clock 
general Lassalle’s cavalry reached Villa Fria. 
conde de Belvedere, being informed of their approach, 
posted the Spanish army at Gamonal, and taking four 
thousand infantry, eight guns, and the whole of his 
cavalry, fell upon Lassalle. The latter skirmished for 
a while, and then, following his orders, retired slowly 
to Rio Bena, but at eight o’clock, the French infantry, 
which had advanced by two roads, was reunited at this 
town, and immedi tely pushed forward on Villa Fria, 
Belvedere was driven back upon Gamonal, and the 
Spanish army was discovered in line of battle. The 
right was in a wood, leaving a clear space of some 
extent unoccupied between it and the river Arlanzon; 
the left was posted in the walled park of Vellimer; 
thirty pieces of artillery covered the front, and seven 
or eight thousand armed peasants were arrayed on the 
heights, immediately behind the regular troops; these 
latter amounted to eleven thousand hundred and 
fifty infantry, and eleven hundred and fifty cavalry. 
This was the best army at that time in Spain; it was 
composed of tlie Walloon and Spanish guards, the re- 
giments of Mayorea, Zafra, and Valencia de Alcantara ;} 
the hussars of Valencia, the royal earbineers, and some 
volunteers of good families; it was completely equip- 
ped, and 1 principally from the English stores, 


one 


armed 
yet its resistance was even more feeble than that made 
by the half-famished peasants of Blake’s force. 


BATTLE OF GAMONAL. 


Lassalle, with the light cavalry, leading down upon 
the Spanish right, filled the plain between the river 
and the wood, and at the same moment the Spanish 
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artillery opened along the whole of the line; then the 
French infantry, formed in columns of regiments, ar- 
rived, and Mouton’s division, composed of old soldiers, 
broke at once into the wood at a charging pace. Gen- 
eral Bonnet followed closely, but so rapid and effectual 
was the assault of Mouton’s veterans that the Spaniards 
fled in disorder before Bonnet’s troops could fire a shot ; 
their left wing, although not attacked, followed the 
example of the right, and the whole mass, victors and 
vanquished, rushed into the town of Burgos with extra- 
ordinary violence and uproar. Bessieres, who retained 
the command of all the heavy cavalry, passed at full 
gallop toward the Madrid road, where it crosses the 
Arlanzon, sabring the fugitives, and taking all the guns 
which had escaped Mouton, while, on the other side of 
the river, Franceschi was seen cutting in pieces some 
Catalonian light troops stationed there, and barring all 
hopes of flight. Never was a defeat more instanta- 
neous, or more complete. ‘T'wo thousand five hundred 
Spaniards were killed; twenty guns, thirty ammuni- 
tion wagons, six pair of colours, and nine hundred men 
were taken on the field; four thousand musquets were 
found unbroken, and the fugitives dispersed far and 
wide. Belvedere himself escaped to hae where 
he arrived in the evening of the day on which the 
battle was fought, and meeting some battalions, prin- 
cipally composed of volunteers, on their march to join 
his army, retired with them to Aranda de Duero during 
the night; but first, with true Spanish exaggeration, 
wrote a despatch, in which he asserted that the French, 
repulsed in two desperate attacks, had, after thirteen 
hours’ hard fighting, succeeded in a third. 

All the ammunition and stores of the defeated army 
were captured in Burgos; and the indefatigable Soult, 
who was still upon the post-horse which he had mount- 
ed at Briviesea, who had travelled from Bayonne to 
Burgos, taken the latter town, and gained a decisive 
victory all within the space of fifty hours, now detach- 
ed one column in pursuit on the side of Lerma, another 
towards Palencia and Valladolid, and marched him- 
self with a third, on the very day of the battle, to- 
wards Reynosa, where he hoped to intercept Blake’s 


| line of retreat to the plains of Leon.* This.last-men- 


tioned general had reached Espinosa, as we have seen, 
on the evening of the 9th, with six divisions, including 
Romana’s infantry, who also dragged with them six 
guns of a small calibre ; but the separation of the fourth 
division at Abellana, the deserters, and the losses 
sustained in battle, had reduced his army below twen- 
ty-five thousand fighting men; and the park of am- 
munition and artillery, guarded by two thousand in- 
fantry, were behind Reynosa, at Aquilar del Campo, 
on the road to Leon; yet his position was strong, and 
he hoped to remain in it for some days unmolested. 
His left wing, composed of the Asturians and the first 
division, occupied some heights which covered the 
road of St. Andero; the centre, consisting of the third 
division, and the reserve, formed a line across the road 
of Reynosa, which leads through Espinosa directly to 
the rear; the second division was established on a 
commanding height, a little on the right hand of the 
town; Romana’s infantry were posted in a wood, two 
miles in advance of the right, and the vanguard, with 
six guns, formed a reserve behind the centre of the 
positl n 


BATTLE 


On the 10th, the duke of 
k in the afterno the 
column driving back Romana’s infantry, seized the 
wood, but the Spaniards, reinforced by the third divi- 
sion, renewed the combat; cond column then open- 
ed its fire upon the Spanish centre, thus weakened by 
the advance of the third division, and at the same 
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Jelluno came up, and at 


two o’cloc n, the head of a French 
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time some light troops ascending the heights on thé 
left, menaced that wing of Blake’s army. Meanwhile 
the contest on the right was maintained with vigour, | 
and the Spaniards supported by the fire of the six | 
guns in their centre, even appeared to be gaining ground, | 
when the night closed and put an end to the action, | 
leaving the French in possession of the wood, and of | 
a ridge of hills, which at the distance of a cannon shot, 
run parallel to the centre of the position. 

The generals S. Roman and Riquielm mor- 
tally wounded on the Spanish side, and < LWlight 
the next morning, Vict r, who had relieved his left 
with fresh troops during the night, renewed the attack. 
General Maison, throwing out of skirmishers 
along the front of the Spanish centre and 
under cover of their fir d rapidly to his own | 


were 
} 


it « 


a cloud 


right, and fell upon the Asturians and the first division. 
Blake, observing this move nt, detached a column 
of srenadiers to reinforce the latter, and advanced in 
erson with three regiments from the centre to take 
faison in flank during his march, but it was too late; 
three Asturian generals f at the first fire and the 
troops of that kingdom fled without waiting for the | 


enemy: they were 
and Maison continuin 
intercepted t lis f retreat by S 


that by the town of Espinos 





oon followed by the first divis 
| without ; 
t. An 


1% In the mean time, the 


course 


h 
ie 











French troops p: ted on the p ridge, before spoken 
of, attacked the centri d when the division in the | 
wood also advances i ainst t! t, the whole S} 1- | 
nish army gave way in terrible ¢ n; crowding 
heavily towards th Trueba which swept with a | 
bound round the rear, men ende ured to escape, 
some by the fords, some by the town, some by th 
hills on the right; but the weather was bad, the road 
steep, the overthrow fatal. vhom the sword 
missed, went to their own p1 carrying dismay 
into the semotest of Ga n, Castille, and 
the Asturias. Blake himself ched Reynosa on the 
12th, and th rallied about seven thousand fugitives, 
without artillery, without arms, without spirit, and 
wi t hope. 


It has been 


a soldi rs 
died to a1 


id that, Spartan-like, Rom ina’s 





man in the ks; yet in 1812, captain fill 
of the royal navy, being at Cronstadt, to receive Span- 
jards taken by the Russians during Napoleon’s retreat, 
found that the ter portion were men who had es- 
caped with Ri 1a from t Danish Isles in 1868; 
captives at Espinosa, they had served Napoleon for 
four years, passed the ordeal of the Moscow retreat, 
and were still above four thousand strong! 
A line of retreat by Aguilar del Campo, whe his 
artillery remained, was still open to Blake, who thought 
to remain at Reynosa, to restore order, and then retire 


n. the head 


through Leon upe n sir David Baird’s divisi 

of which was w near Astorga But his total ignoe 
rance of the French operations and strength again mis- 
Jed him; he |! l only to the side of Espinosa, and 
already Soult’s cavalry was upon his line of retreat, 
and the duke of Dantzie was hastening by tl lley 
of Villareayo towards Reynosa. Upon the 13th, he 
was attacked by Soult’s advanced muard, ind being 


now utterly confounded, he fled with four or fi 


sand men through the valley of Cabuerniga, and took 
refuge at Arnedo, in the heart of the Asturian moun- 
tains, where the marquis of Romana joined him, and 
assumed the command of all that remained of this 


unfortunate army. 

Blake being thus disposed of, marshal Lefebre, after 
a halt of a few days to refresh his troops, took the 
road of Carrion and Valladolid, while Soult concen- 
trated the 2d corps at Reynosa, and seized St. Ander 
where he captured a quantity of English stores. This | 
done, the duke of Dalmatia spread his columns over 
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the whole of the Montafia, pursuing, attacking, and dis. 
persing every body of Spaniards which yet held to. 
gether, and filling all plaees with alarm. Every thing 
military belonging to the patriots was thus driven over 
the snowy barrier of the Asturian hills, and Soult hay. 
ing left a detachment at San Vincente de Barqueira, 
scoured the banks of the Deba, took the town of Pot, 8, 
and overrun Leon with his cavalry as far as Sahagun 
and Saldana. Meanwhile the duke of Belluno, quit- 
ting Espinosa, joined the emperor, whose head-quar- 
ters were fixed at Burgos, after the defeat of Belvedere,* 

These battles of Espinosa and Gamonal, and the 
subsequenf operations of marshal Soult, laid the north 
of Spain prostrate, secured the whole coast from St, 
Sebastian to the frontier of the Asturias, and by a ju- 
dicious arrangement of small garrisons, and moveable 


| columns, the provinces of Guipuscoa, Navarre, Biseay, 


and the Basten de Laredo were fettered. "Thus the 
communication of the army with France could no longer 
be endangered by insurrection in the rear; the wide 
and fertile plains of Old Castille and Leon were 
thrown open to the French, and forbidden to the separ- 
ated divisions of the British army. ‘These great ad 
vantages, the result of Napoleon’s admirable combina- 


tions, the fruits of ten days of active exertion, obtain- 
ed so easily, and yet so decisive of the fate of the 
ipaign, prove the weakness of the system upon 
th the Spanish and British governments were at 





this time acting; if that can be called a system where 
no one general knew what another had done, w as doing, 


ao. 

But Burgos, instead of Vittoria, was now become 
the pivot of operations, and the right of the army 
being secured, emperor prepared to change his 
front, and bear down against the armies of Castajios 
and Palafox, with a similar impetuosity. It was how- 
ever first necessary to ascertain the exact situation of 
the British foree. Napoleon believed that it was con- 
e detached three divisions 
of cavalry and twenty-four pieces of artillery, by 
Lerma and Palencia, with orders to cross the Douero, 


if 
l 


tl 
d 


ito turn the flank ef the English, threaten their com- 


munications with Portugal, and thus force them to re- 
tire; it was, however, soon discovered that the heads 


| of their columns had not penetrated beyond Salamanca 


| ‘ _—, . 
and Astorga, and 


og that meny days must elapse before 
be 


they could concentrated, and in a conditicn to act 
offensively. Certain of this fact, the emperor let loose 
his three divisions of cavalry, and eight thousand horse- 
men sweeping over the plains, vexed all Leon and 
Castille; the captain general Pignatelli shamefully 
fled, and the authorities every where shrunk from the 
tempest; the people displayed no enthusiasm, and 
disconcerted by the rapid movements of the French 
spread a thousand confused and contradictory reports, 
while the inevrsi of the eavalry extended to 
the neighbourhood of Astorga, to Benevente, Zamora, 
Toro, Tordesilla, and even to the vicinity of Salaman- 
ea. Such was the fear or the apathy of the inhabitants, 
that thirty dragoons were sufficient to raise contribu- 
tions at the gates of the largest towns ;t} and after the 
was known, tem troopers could 
safely traverse the country in any direction. 

The front of the French army being now changed, 
the second corps, hitherto the leading column of attack, 
became acorps of observation, covering the right flank, 
and protecting the important point of Burgos, where 
large magazines were establishing, and upon which 
the reinforcements continually arriving from France 
were directed. Of the other corps, the first, the guards, 
and a part of the reserve were at Burgos; Ney, with 
the sixth, was at Aranda de Douero; this officer’s 
march from Ebro had been made to intercept the Estre- 
madurans on the side of Madrid, and although their 
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sudden destruction at Gamonal rendered this unneces- 
sary, Ney was equally well placed to cut Castaiios 
off from the capital. Meanwhile as Lagrange had oc- 
cupied Logroiio, and Moncey was with three divisions 
of infantry and one of cavalry at Lodosa, the Spanish 
army of the centre was turned, menaced, and excised 
from Madrid, before Castafios was even aware that 
the campaign had commenced. ; 

In passing the mountains rear Tolosa, Lasnes, duke 
of Meatebello, fell from his horse, and was left at 


Vittoria, and his hurts were dangerous; a rapid and | 


interesting cure was however effected by wrapping 
him in the skin of a sheep newly slain,* and the em- 
eror then directed him to assume the command of 


agrange’s division and Colbert’s light cavalry, to | 


unite them with the third corps at Lodosa, and to fall 
upon Castafios in front. At the same time he ordered 
Ney to ascend the course of the Douero with the light 
cavalry and two divisions of the sixth corps, to connect 
his left with the right of Lasnes, and to gain Agreda 


by the road of Osma and Soria, from whence he could | 


intercept the retreat of Castafios, and place himself on 
the rear of the Spanish army. ‘To support this opera- 
tion, the first corps, and Latour Maubourg’s division 


of heavy cavalry being drawn from the reserve, pro-| 


ceeded by Lerma and Aranda, and from thence slowly 
followed the direetion of Ney’s march. The emperor, 
with the guards, and the remainder of the reserve, con- 
tinued at Burgos, where the citadel was repaired and 
armed, magazines formed, and arrangements made to 
render it the great depét of the army ; and all the rein- 
forcements coming from France were directed upon 
this town, and proclamations were issued, assuring the 
country people of protection, if they would be tranquil 
and remain in their houses. 

Ten days had now elapsed since Napoleon, breaking 
forth from Vittoria, had deluged the country with his 
troops, and each day was marked by some advantage 
gained over the Spaniards, but these misfortunes were 
still unknown at Tudela and disregarded at the capital. 
The remnants of Belvedere’s army had rallied in the 
pass of the Somosierra, and on the side of Segovia ;t 
the troops belonging to the army of the centre, which 
had been detained in Madrid, were forwarded to the 
former place, those left behind from Cuesta’s levies 
were ordered to the latter. General St. Juan, an officer 


Ss 


of reputation, took the command at the Somosierra,t | 


general Heredia repaired*to Segovia, an intermediate 
camp of detachments was formed at Sepulveda, end 
the men thus collected were, by the junta, magnified 
into a great army sufficient to protect Madrid. That 
the left wing of the French army was still unbroken 
upon the Ebro, the central junta attributed, not to the 
enemy’s strength, but to the dilatory proceedings of 
Castaifios ;|} wherefore depriving him of the command, 
they gave it to Romana, precisely at the moment when 
it was impossible for the latter general to reach the 
army he was to lead; but the junta wanted a battle, 
and, uncorrected by Blake’s destruction, doubted not 
of victory. 

The proceedings at Tudela also continued to be 
worthy of the time, for the madness of the generals, 
and the folly of the deputy had increased rather than 
abated. The freaks of Francisco Palafox, and their 
ridiculous termination on the 12th of November, I have 
already related, and a few days sufficed to give birth 
to new plans equally absurd, but more dangerous, as 
the crisis approached nearer. This time Castaiios took 
the lead. He knew upon the 10th that the Estrema- 
duran army was at Burgos, and that the French were 
marching on that town; from that moment, despairing 
of the junction of the British army, and likewise of 


* Baron Larrey’s Surgical Campaigns 
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his own first and third divisions which had been left 
| in Madrid, he sent orders to Belvedere to unite himself 
with Blake.* His letters never reached that officer, 
who was defeated before they were written, and Cas- 
taiios, feeling that he himself was in a dangerous posi- 
tion, and that some: decided measure was required, 
conceived so extraordinary a plan, that it would be 
difficult to credit it upon any authority but his own. 
He proposed to carry the army of the centre, reduced 
| in numbers and ill-disciplined as it was, by the Concha 
de Haro and Soria, towards Burgos, to fall upon the 
emperor’s rear-guard, and, as a preliminary step, he 
| determined to beat the army in his front ;} but Palafox 
| had also a plan for attacking Moncey on the side of 
| Sanguessa, and the first measure necessary was to 
combine these double operations. It was agreed there- 
fore that Caparosa should be garrisoned by four thou- 
sand infantry, that the bridge head at that place should 
be fortified, and that O’Neil should be reinforced at 
Sanguessa by detachments from the centre until his 
troops amounted to nineteen thousand infantry and 
twelve hundred cavalry ;{ he was then to break down 
the bridge, place guards at all the passages on the Ara- 
gon, come down to Caparosa, cross the river, and 
threaten Peraltes and Olite on the 17th; but on the 
18th, he was to turn suddenly to the left, and get in 
rear of Ludosa, while La-Pefia and Coupigny, march- 
ing from Centruenigo, should attack Moncey in front. 

This great movement was openly talked of at the 
head-quarters of the Spanish generals for several days 
before its execution;|| and these extraordinary com- 
manders, who were ignorant of Blake’s disasters, an- 
nounced their intention of afterwards marching towards 
Vittoria to lighten the pressure on that officer if he 
| should be in difficulty; or if, as his dispatches of the 
| Sth had assured them he was successful, to join in a 
| general pursuit. Castafios, however, concealed his 
real project, which was to move by the Concha de Haro 
towards Burgos. 

It was found impossible to procure a sufficient num- 
ber of boats to lay a bridge over the Ebro at Alfaro, 
thus the reinforcements, intended for O’ Neil, were fore- 
ed to make a cireuit by Tudela, and lost three or four 
days ;§ however, on the 14th O'Neil arrived at Capa- 
rosa, after breaking the bridge of Sanguessa, and on 
the 15th the reinforcements joined him. The 17th, 
the day appointed for the execution of the plan, Cas- 
talos received notice of his own dismissal from the 
command, yet he persevered in his project. La-Peiia 
and Coupigny were put in motion to pass the bridges 
of Logrofio and Lodosa, and the fords between them, 
but general O'Neil, instead of executing his part, first 
refused to stir without an order from Joseph Palafox, 
who was at Zaragoza, and then changing his ground, 
complained that he was without bread.¢ Castaiios 
besought him to move upon the 18th, urging the ne- 
cessity of the measure, and the danger of delay ; but 
the deputy, Palafox, who had hitherto approved of the 
project, suddenly quitted the head-quarters, and went 
to Caparosa, from whence, in concert with O’Neil, he 
wrote to demand a further reinforcement from the cen- 
tre, of six thousand infantry and some more cavalry, 
without which, they affirmed that it would be danger- 
ous to pass the Aragon river. Castaiios preserved his 
temper, invited the deputy to return to the right bank 
of the Ebro, and opposed the demaa f-r more troops 
on the ground of the delay it would-cause; but now 
the captain-general Palafox, agreeing with neither side, 
proposed a new plan, and it is difficult to say how leng 
these strange disputes would have continued, if an 
umpire had not interposed, whose award was too strong- 
ly enforced to be disregarded. 








* Castanos’ Vindication. + Thid. 
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Castafios was with the divisions of Coupigny and 
La-Pejia at Calahorra on the 19th, when he received 
information that a French corps was advancing upon 
Logrofio;* it was Lasnes, with Lagrange’s and Col- 
bert’s troops, yet the Spaniard concluded it to be Ney, 
for he was ignorant of the changes which had taken 
place since the 8th of the month. It was likewise 
reported, that Moncey, whose force he estimated at 
twelve ’ 
sand, had concentrated at Lodosa, and, at the same 
time, the bishop of Osma announced that twelve thou- 
sand men, under Dessolles, were marching from the 
side of Aranda de Duero. On the 2Ist, the intelligence 
that Dessolles had passed Almazan, and that Moncey 
was in motion, was confirmed ;+ Castafios then relin- 
quishing his offensive projects, prepared to retire, and 
it was full time; for marshal Ney, who left Aranda on 
the 19th, had passed Almazan on the 20th, dispersed 
several small bands of insurgents, and entered Soria 
on the 21st, so that when Castafios determined to fall 
—_ on the 2!st, his flank was alre ady turned, and his 
retreat upon Madrid in the enemy’s power. The Span- 
ish. artillery was at Centruenigo, and a large det 
ment was with O’Neil at Caparosa; but during 
night of the 2lst and 22d C retired to 
heights which extend from Tudela by Cascante, Novel- 
las, Taranzona, and Monteguda.t 

On the morning of the 22d Lasnes was seen mare 
ing upon Calahorra; at this moment the only supply 
of money which the central junta had transmitted for 
his army arrived at Tudela, and, to complete the pic- 
ture of distracted councils, O’Neil refused to fall back 
upon Caparosa without the order of Palafox. For- 
tunately the latter arrived at the moment in 
and a conference taking place between him and Casta- 
fios the same day, they agrecd that the Aragonese army 
should cross the Ebro, and occupy the heights over 
Tudela, while the rest of the troops should stretch 
away in line as far as T'aranzona; nevertheless, in de- 
fiance of all orders, entreaties, or reasoning, the ob- 
stinate O’ Neil remained in an « live -wood on the right 
bank of the river during the night of the 22d, leaving 
the key of the position open to the enemy. 

A council of war was held, the discussion was tur- 
bulent, and the opinions discordant; Palafox insisted 
on the defence of Aragon, as the principal or rather 
the only object to be attended to;!] and he wished the 
whole army to pass to the left bank of the Ebro, and 
confine its operati« ns to the protection of Zaragoza on 
that side,—a proposal which alone was sufficient to 
demonstrate his total incapacity for military 
Castafios reasoned justly against this absurdity, but 
the important moments passed in useless disputation, 
and the generals c to Meanwhile, 
marshal Lasne r with him Maurice Mathieu’s 
division of the h had just arrived from 
France, concentrated above thirty thousand infantry, 
four or five thousand cavalry, and sixty pieces of artil- 
lery, arid marching by Alfaro, appeared, at eight o’clock 
in the morning of the 23d, in front of the Spanish out- 
posts, close to Tudela, just at the moment 1en the 
Aragonese were passing the bridge and ascending their 
position. 
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BATTLE OF TUDELA. 
guns were distributed along the 


army, which, numbering about 


From forty to fifty 
front of the Spanish 
range of easy hills from Tudela to Taranzona, a distance 
of more than ten miles. Two divisions of the army 
of the centre connected the Aragonese with the fourth 
division, which occupied Cascante, three divisions 


were in Taranzona, and there were no intermediate 
* Castanos’ Vindicatior 
+ Castanos’ Account of the Battle of Tudela ; 
t Ibid. || Ibid. and his Viadication. 
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posts between these scattered bodies. The weakness 
attendant on such an arrangement being visible to the 
enemy at the first glance, Lasnes hastened to make 
his disp ositions, and at nine o’clock general Morlot, 
with one division, attacked the heights above the town, 
Maurice Mathieu, supported by the cavalry of Lefebre 
Desnouettes, assailed the centre, and general Lagrange 
advanced against Cascante. The Aragonese resisted 
Morlot with vigour, and even pressed him in the plain 
at the foct of the hills, but Maurice Mathieu having 
gained possession of an olive-wood, and a small ridge 
which was connected with the centre of the Spanish 
position, after some sharp fighting pierced the line, 
and then Lefebre, breaking through the opening with 
his cavalry, wheeled up to the left, and threw the right 
wing into hopeless confusion. The defeated soldiers 
fled towards the bridge of Tudela, pursued by the vie. 
torious horsemen. In the meantime La-Pefia, descend. 
ing a Cascante with the fourth division, drove in 


Laor ange’s advanced guard of cavalry, yet he was 
soon enc onan red at a charging pace by the infantry, 
was beaten, and fell back to Taranzona, where three 


| divisions had remained during the whole of the action, 


Tudela, | 


which, strictly speaking, was confined to the heights 
above Tudela. Palafox was net in the battle, and 
O'Neil, with the right wing and the centre, fled to Za- 
ragoza with such speed, that some of the fugitives are 
said to have arrived there the same evening. 

When La Pefia was driven back upon Taranzona, 


the left wing had commenced an orderly retreat towards 
Borja, when some cavalry, detached by Ney from the 
side of Soria, coming in sight, cansed great confusion; 
a magazine blew up, in the midst of the disorder cries 
of treason were heard, the columns dissolved in a few 
moments, and the road to Borja was covered witha 
disorganized multitude. This ended the celebrated 
battle of Tudela, in which forty thousand men were 
beaten and dispersed by an effort that, being in itself 
neither very vigorous nor well sustained, was neverthe- 
less sufficient to demonstrate the incapacity of Spanish 
rals, and the want of steadiness in Spanish sol- 
diers. 

Several thousand prisoners, thirty pieces of artille Ys 
and all the ammunition and baggage, fell into the hands 
of the French, who rated the killed and wounded very 
high. The total may be estimated at eight or 
nine thousand men.* Fiftcen thousand escaped to Za- 
ravoza; adetachment of two thousand, under the conde 
de Cartoajal and general Lilli, left in the mountains 
of Nalda, were cut off by the result of the action, and 
twi whose numbers were increased by fugi- 
tives from the others, were rallied at Calatayud on the 
25th, but they were half starved and mutinous, At 
Calatayud, Castajios received two despatches from the 
central junta, virtually restoring him to the command, 
for the first empowered him to unite the Aragonese ar- 


cere 


le ss 


» divisions, 


my with his own, and the second desired him to co- 
operate with St. Juan in the Somosierra to protect the 
eapital.t ‘The battle of Tudela disposed of the first 


de spatch, the cond induces d Castafios to march by 
Siguenza upon Madrid. 
In the meantime, Napt leon, re calling the greatest 


part of his cavalry from the open country of Castille, 
and having left seven or eight thousand men in Burgos, 
had fixed his head-quarters at Aranda de Duero on the 
23d; but from the difficulty of transmitting despatches 


‘ . | through a country ina state of insurrection, intelligence 
forty-five thousand fighting men, was extended on a | —— ‘ a - 


of the victory at Tudela only reached him on the 26th, 
and he was exceedingly discontented that Castafios 
should have escaped the hands of Ney.t ‘That mar- 
shal had been instructed to reach Soria by the 21st, to 
remain there until Lasnes should be in front of the 
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Spaniards, and then to pass by Agreda, and intercept | 
the retreat of the latter, and on the evening of the 21st, 
eneral Jomini and colonel D’Esmenard, staff-officers 
of the sixth corps, arrived with an escort of eighty cav- 
alry at Soria. This town is situated upon a rocky 
height, with a suburb below, and the conde de Carto- 
ajal, who was retiring from the mountains of Nalda, 
happening to be in the upper part, the magistrates en- 
deavoured to entrap the French officers. For this pur- 
ose, they were met at dusk by the municipality, and 
invited to enter the town with great appearance of 
cordiality ; but their suspicions were excited, the plan 
failed, Cartoajal marched during the night, and the 
next day the sixth corps occupied the place. 

General Jomini, whose profound knowledge of the 
theory of war enabled him to judge accurately of the 
events that were likely to occur, urged Ney to con- 
tinue his march upon Calatayud, without any rest; 
the marshal, however, either offended with the heat of 
Jomini’s manner, or from some other cause, resolved 
to follow the letter of his instructions, and remained | 
at Soria the 23d and 24th, merely sending out some 
light cavalry on the side of Medina Celi and Agreda. 
On the 25th he marched to the latter town, and the 
96th crossed the field of battle, passing through Cas- 
eante; the 27th, he arrived with one division, at Mal- 
len, a town between Tudela and Zaragoza, his advanced 
guard being at Arlazon on the Xalon.* To the errone- 
ous direction and dilatory nature of these movements, 
Castafios owed the safety of the troops, which were 
reassembled at Calatayud. 

Ney must have been acquainted with the result of 
the battle on the 25th, and it is remarkable that he 
should have continued on the road towards Agreda, 
when a single march by Medina Celi would have | 
brought him upon the line of retreat from Calatayud to 
Siguenza. By some writers these errors have been at- 
tributed to Ney’s jealousy of marshal Lasnes; by 
others it has been asserted that the plunder of Soria 
detained him. ‘The falsehood of the latter charge is, 
however, evident from the fact, that with the exception 
of a requisition for some shoes and great coats, no 
contribution was exacted from Soria, and no pillage 
took place at all; and with respect to the former ac- 
cusation, a better explanation may be found in the pe- 
culiar disposition of this extraordinary man, who was 
notoriously indolent, and unlearned in the abstract 
science of war. It was necessary for him to see, in 
order to act, and his character seemed to be asleep un- 
til some imminent danger aroused all the marvellous 
energy and fortitude with which nature had endowed | 
him. 

The success at Tudela fell short of what Napoleon 
had a right to expect from his previous dispositions, | 
yet it sufficed to break the Spanish strength on that} 
side, and to lay open Aragon, Navarre, and New Cas-| 
tille, as the northern part of Spain had been before 
opened by the victory of Espinosa. From the fron-| 
tiers of France to those of Portugal, from the sea-coast 
to the Taous, the country was now overwhelmed; 
‘ladrid, Zaragoza, and the British army, indeed, lifted 
their heads a little way above the rising waters, but 
the eye looked in vain for an efficient barrier against 
the flood, which still poured on with unabated fury. 
And as the divided, weak state of the English troops | 
led the emperor to conclude that sir John Moore would 
instantly retire into Portugal, he ordered Lasnes to pur- 
sue Palafox—to seize the important position of Mont 
Torrero—to summon Zaragoza, and to offer a complete 
amnesty to all persons in the town, without reserva- 
tion, thus bearing testimony to the gallantry of the first 
defence. His own attention was fixed on Madrid. 
That capital was the rallying point of all the broken | 
Spanish, and of all his own pursuing divisions, and 
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it was the centre of all interests ; a commanding height 
from whence a beneficial stream of political benefits 
might descend to allay, or a driving storm of war pour 
down to extinguish the fire of insurrection.* 


—@~—- 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Napoleon marches against the capital ; forces the pass of 
the Somosierra—St. Juan murdered by his men—Tumults in 
Madrid—French army arrives there; the Retiro stormed— 
Town capitulates—Remains of Castanos’s army driven across 
the Tagus; retire to Cuenca—Napoleon explains his policy 
to the nobles, clergy, and tribunals of Madrid—His vast 
plans, enormous force—Defenceless state of Spain. 


3 


Tue French patroles sent towards the Somosierra 
ascertained, on the 2Ist, that above six thousand men 


| were entrenching themselves in the gorge of the moun- 
| tains; that a small camp at Sepulveda blocked the 
| roads leading upon Segovia; and that general Heredia 


was preparing to secure the passes of the Guadarama. 
Napoleon having, however, resolved to force the So- 
mosierra, and reach the capital before Castafios could 
arrive there, ordered Ney to pursue the army of the 
centre without intermission, and directed the fourth 
corps tocontinue its march from Carrion by Palencia, 
Valladolid, Olmedo, and Segovia. The movement of 
this corps is worthy of the attention of military men. 
We shall find it confusing the spies and country people 
—overawing the flat country of Leon and Castille— 
protecting the right flank of the army—menacing Gal- 
licia and Salamanca—keeping the heads of Moore’s 
and Baird’s columns from advancing and rendering it 


| dangerous for them to attempt a junction—threatening 


the line of Hope’s march from the Tagus to the Gua- 
darama—dispersing Heredia’s corps, and finally turning 


| the pass of Somosierra, without ever ceasing to belong 


to the concentric movement of the great army upon 
Madrid. 

Sut the time lost in transmitting intelligence of the 
victory at Tudela was productive of serious conse- 
The officer despatched with these fresh in- 
structions, found Ney and Moncey (Lasnes was sick 
at Tudela), each advanced two days’ march in the 
wrong direction. The first, as we have seen, was at 
Mallen, preparing to attack Zaragoza; the second was 
at Almunio, near Calatayud, pursuing Castafios. They 
were consequently obliged to countermarch, and during 
the time thus lost, the people of Zaragoza, recovering 
from the consternation into which they were at first 
thrown by the appearance of the flying troops, made 
arrangements for a vigorous defence. Castaios also 
escaped to Siguenza, without any further loss than what 
was inflicted in a slight action at Burvieca, where gen- 
eral Maurice Mathieu’s division came up with his 
rear-guard. 

The emperor quitted Aranda on the 28th with the 
guards, the first corps, and the reserve, and marched 
towards Somosierra. Head-quarters were at Bouce- 
quillas on the 29th, and a detachment being sent to 
attack the camp at Sepulveda, was beaten, with a loss 
of fifty or sixty men; yet, the Spaniards, struck with 
a panic after the action, quitted their post, which was 
very strong, and fled in disorder towards Segovia. The 
30th, the French advanced guard reached the feot of 


quences. + 





7 


the Somosierra, where general St. Juan, whose force 
now amounted to ten or twelve thousand men, was ju- 
diciously posted. Sixteen pieces of artillery, planted 


in the neck of the pass, swept the road along the whole 
ascent, which was exceedingly steep and favourable 
for the defence; the infantry, advantageously placed 


|on the rieht and left, were in lines, one above another, 


ind some entrenchments, made in the more open parts, 
strengthened the whole position. 


* S. Journal of operations. MS. + Ibid. 
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PASSAGE OF 
At day-break, 


THE SOMOSIERRA. 
three French battalions attacked St. 


Juan’s right, three more assailed his left, and as many | 


marched along the causeway in the centre, supported 
by six guns. The French wings, spreading over the 
mountain side, commenced a warm skirmishing fire, 
which was as warmly returned, while the frowning 
battery at the top of the causeway was held in readiness 
to crush the central column, when it should come 
within range. At that moment Napoleon rode into the 
mouth of the pass, and attentively examined the scene 
before him; the infantry were making no progress, 
and a thick fog mixed with smoke hung upon the as- 
cent; suddenly, as if by inspiration, he ordered the 
Polish cavalry of his guard to charge up the causeway, 
and seize the Spanish battery. In an instant the fore- 
most ranks of the first squadron were levelled with the 
earth by the fire of the great battery, and the remain- 
der were thrown into confusion, but general Krazinski 
as suddenly rallied them, and covered by the smoke 
and the morning vapour led them sword in hand up to 
the mountain. As these gallant horsemen passed, the 


Spanish infantry on each side fired and fled towards | 


the summit of the causeway, and when the Poles, cut- 
ting down the gunners, took the 
army was in flight abandoning arms, ammunition, and 
baggage. 

This surprising exploit, in the glory it conferred up- 
on one party, and the disgrace it heaped upon the other, 
can hardly be paralleled in the annals of war. It is 
indeed almost incredible, even to those who are ac- 
quainted with Spanish armies, 
nearly impregnable, and defended by twelve thousand 
men, should, without any panic, but merely from a de- 
liberate sense of danger, be abandoned, at the wild 
charge of a few squadrons, which two companies of 
good infantry would have effectually stopped : yet some 
of the Spanish regiments so shamefully beaten here, 
had been victorious at Baylen a few months before, and 
general St. Juan’s dispositions at Somosierra were far 
better than Reding’s at the former battle! The charge 
itself, viewed as a simple military operation, was extra- 
vagantly rash; but taken as the result of Napoleon’s 
sagacious estimate of the real value of Spanish troops, 
and his promptitude in seizing the advantage offered 
by the smoke and fog that clung to the side of the 
mountain, it was a most felicitous example of intuitive 
genius. The routed troops were pursued towards Bui- 
trago by the French cavalry. 
through the French on the side of Sepulveda, and 
gained the camp of Heredia at Segovia, but the caval- 
ry of the fourth corps approached, and the two generals 
crossing the Guadarama, united some of the fugitives 
from Somosierra, on the Madrid side of the mountains, 
and were about to enter that capital, when the appear- 


ance of a French patrole terrified the vile cowards | 


that followed them; the multitude once more fled to 
Talavera de la Reyna, and there consummated thei sir | 
intolerable villany by murdering their unfortunate gen- 
eral, and fixing his mangled body toa tree, after which, 
dispersing " they carried dishonour and fear into their 
respective provinces.* 

The Somosierra being forced, the imperial army 
came down from the mountains—the sixth corps has- 
tened on from the side of Aleala and Guadalaxara— 
the central junta fled from Aranjuez, and the remnant 
of the forces under Castaiios, being intercepted on the 
side of Madrid, and pressed by Ney in the rear, turned 
towards the Tagus. The junta flying with indecent 
haste, spread a thousand false reports, and with more 
than ordinary pertinacity, endeavoured to deceive the 
people and the English general; a task in which they 
were strongly aided by the weak credulity of Mr. Frere, 





* Colonel Graham’s Correspondence. 
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the British plenipotentiary, who accompanied them ig 


their flight toward Badajos; Mr. Stuart, how ever, 
| being endowed with greater discretion and firmness, 
remained at Madrid until the enemy had actually com. 
menced the investment of that town. 

Castafios, after the combat of Burvieca, had con. 
tinued his retreat unmolested by Ney, who never re. 
covered the time lost by the false movement upon Mal- 
len; but although the Spaniards escaped the sword, 
their numbers daily diminished, their sufferings increas. 
ed, and their insubordination me pace with their pri- 

vations. At Alcazar del Rey, Castafios resigned the 
command to general La-Petsa, and proceeded to Traxil- 
lo himself, with an escort of tlrirty infantry and fifteen 
dragoons, a number scarcely sufficient to protect his 
| life from the ferocity of the peasants, who were stirred 
up and prepared, by the falsehoods of the central junta, 
and the villany of the deserters, to murder him.* 
Meanwhile Madrid was in a state of anarehy seldom 
equalled. A local and military junta were formed to 
conduct the defence, the inhabitants took arms, a mul- 
| titude of peasants from the neighbourhood entered the 
place, and the regular forces, commanded by the mar- 
quis of Castellar, amounted to six thousand men, with 
a train of sixteen guns; the pavement was taken up, 
| the streets were barricadoed, the houses were pierced, 
and the Retiro, a weak irregular work, which com- 
manded the eity, was occupied in stre ngth. Don Tho- 
mas Morla and the prince of Castelfraneo were the 
chief men in authority ; the pe op le demanded ammuni- 
tion, and when they received it, discovered, or said, 
that it was mixed with sand, and as some person ac- 
|cused the marquis of Perales, a respectable old gen- 
eral, of the deed, a mob rushed to his house, murdered 
him, and dragged his body about the streets; many 
others of inferior note also fell victims to this fury, for 
no man was safe, none dared assume authority to con- 
trol, none dared give honest advice; the houses were 
thrown open, the bells of the convent and churches 
rung incessantly, and a band of ferocious armed men 
traversed the streets in all the madness of popular in- 
surreetion. Eight days had now elapsed since the 
first preparations for defence were made, and each day 
the public effervescence had increased, the dominion 
|of the mob had become more decisive, their violence 
more uncontrollable ; the i was extreme, when, 
on the morning of the of December, three heavy 
| divisions of French cav: a suddenly appeared on the 
high ground to the north-west, and like a dark cloud 
overhung the troubled city. 

At twelve o’elock the emperor arrived, and the duke 
of Istria, by his command, summoned the town, but 
the officer employed was upon the pomt of being mas- 
sacred by the irregulars, when the Spanish soldiers, 
ashamed of such conduct, rescued him. ‘This deter- 
mination to resist was, however, notwithstanding the 
fierceness displayed at the gates, ve ry unpalatable to 
many of the householders, numbers of whom escaped 
| from different quarters ;+ deserters also came over to the 
| French, and Napoleon, while waiting for his infantry, 
| examined all the weak points of the city. 

Madrid was for many reasons incapable of defence. 
There were no bulwarks; the houses, although strong 
and well built, were not, like many Spanish towns, 
| fire proof; there were no outworks, and the heights on 
which the French cavalry were posted, the palace, and 
the Retiro, completely commanded the city; the per- 
| fectly open country around would have enabled the 
French cavalry to discover and cut off all convoys, and 
no precaution had been taken to provide subsistence 
for the hundre od and fifty thousand people contained 
| within the cireuit of the place. The desire of the 
| central junta, that this metropolis should risk the hor 











| 
| 
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rors of a storm, was therefore equally silly and barbar- 
ous; their own criminal apathy had deprived Madrid 
of the power of procrastinating its defence until reliev- 
ed from without, and there was no sort of analogy )e- 
tween the situation of Zaragoza and this capital. Na- 
oleon knew it well; he was not a man to plunge 
. olene into the streets of a great city, among an 
armed and excited population; he knew that address 
jn negotiation, a little patience, and a judicious em- 
ployment of artillery, would soon reduce the most 
outrageous to submission, and he had no wish to destroy 
the capital of his brother’s kingdom. 
In the evening the infantry and artillery arrived, and 


were posted at the most favourable points. ‘The night | 
was clear and bright, and in the French camp all was | 


silent and watchful, but a tumultuous noise was heard 


from every quarter of the city, as if some mighty beast | 


was struggling and howling in the toils.* At midnight 
a second summons was sent through the medium of a 
prisoner, and the eaptain-general Castellar attempted 
to gain time by an equivocal reply; but the French 


light troops stormed the nearest houses, and one bat- | 


tery of thirty guns opened against the Retiro, while 


L ; i 
another threw shells from the opposite quarter, to dis- | 


tract the attention of the inhabitants. ‘This building, 
situated on arising ground, was connected with another 
range of buildings erected on the same side of the 
Prado, which is a public walk nearly encircling the 
town, and into which some of the principal streets 
opened, upon the above mentioned range. In the morn- 
ing, a practicable breach was made 
and the difference between military courage and fero- 


city became apparent; for Villatte’s division breaking 


in, easily routed the garrison, and, pursuing its success, 
seized all the public buildings connected with it, and 
then crossing the Prado, gained the barriers erected at 
the entrance of the streets, and took possession of the 
immense palace of the duke of Medina Celi, which 
was in itself the key to the city on that side. 

Such a vigorous commencement created great terror, 


the town was summoned for the third time, and in the | 


afternoon, Morlaand another officer came out to demand 
a suspension of arms, necessary, they said, to persuade 


the people to surrender. The emperor addressed Morla | 


in terms of great severity, reproaching him for his 
scandalous conduct towards Dupont’s army. ‘ Injustice 
and bad faith,’ he exclaimed, ‘always recoil upon 
those who are guilty of either.’ A saying well ap- 
plied to that Spaniard, and Napoleon himself confirmed 
its philosophic truth in after times. ‘The Spanish 
ulcer destroyed me !’ was an expression of deep anguish 
which escaped from him in his own hour of misfortune. 

Morla returned to the town, his story was soon told: 
before six o’clock the next morning Madrid must sur- 
render or perish! Dissensions arose. 


the armed peasantry from the country, and the poorest 
inhabitants still demanded to be led against the enemy, 
and a constant fire was kept up from the houses in the 
neighbourhood of the Prado, by which the 
general Maison was wounded, and general Bruyeres 
killed. Nevertheless the disposition to ficht became 


each moment weaker, and finally Morla and Castel- | 


franco prepared a capitulation; the captain-general 
Castellar, however, refused to sign it,and as the town 
was only invested on one side, he effected his escape 
with the regular troops during the night, carrying with 
him sixteen guns. ‘The people then sunk into a quies- 
cent state, and at eight o’clock in the morning of the 
4th, Madrid surrendered. 

That Morla was a traitor there is no doubt, and his 
personal cowardice was excessive; but Castelfranco 
appears to have been rather weak and ignorant than 
treacherous, and certainly the surrender cf Madrid was 
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no proof of his guilt; that event was inevitable. The 
boasting uproar of the multitude, when they are per- 
mitted to domineer for a few days, is not enthusiasm ; 
the retreat of Castellar with the troops of the line dur- 
ing the progress of the negotiation was the wisest 
course to pursue, and proves that he acquiesced in the 
propriety of surrendering. That the people neither 
could nor would defend the city is quite evident; for 
it is incredible that Morla and Castelfranco should 
have been able to carry through a capitulation in so 
short a period, if the generals, the regular troops, the 
armed peasantry, and,the inhabitants, had been all, or 
even a part of them, determined to resist. 

Napoleon, cautious of giving offence to a population 
so lately and so violently excited, carefully provided 
| against any sudden reaction, and preserved the strictest 
discipline ; a soldier of the imperial guard was shot in 
one of the squares for having a plundered watch in his 
possession; the infantry were placed in barracks and 
convents, the cavalry were kept ready to scour the 
streets on the first alarm, and the Spaniards were all 
disarmed. The emperor then fixed his own quarters 
at Chamartin, a country house four miles from Madrid, 
and in a few days everything presented the most tran- 
quil appearance, the shops were: opened, the public 





amusements recommenced, and the theatres were fre- 
quented. The inhabitants of capital cities are easily 
moved, and easily calmed, self-interest and sensual in- 
duloence unfit them for noble and sustained efforts ; 


they can be violent, ferocious, cruel, but are seldom 
constant and firm. 


During the operations against Madrid, La-Pefia, 


after escaping from the sixth corps, arrived at Guada- 
laxara with about five thousand men; on the 2d, the 
dukes of Infantado and Albuquerque leaving the capi- 


tal, joined him; and, on the 4th, Venegas came up 
with two th While these generals were 
hesitating what course to pursue, Napoleon, apprized 
of their vicinity, directed Bessieres with sixteen squad- 
rons upon Guadalaxara, supporting him by Ruffin’s 
division of the first corps; at the approach of this cav- 
alry, the main body retired through the hills by Sanc- 
toreaz towards Aranjuez, and the artillery crossed the 
Tagus at Sacedon; Ruffin’s division immediately 
changed its direction, and cut the Spaniards off from 
Ia Mancha by the line cf Ocaiha. Meanwhile a mu- 
tiny among the Spanish troops forced La-Peiia to resign, 
and the duke of Infarntado was chosen in his place. 
The Tagus was then crossed at several points, and after 
slight actions with the advanced cavalry of the 


usand 


men. 


some 


| French, this miserable body of men finally saved 
| themselves at Cuenca, where many deserters and fugi- 

| tives, and the brigades ef Cartoajal and Lilli, which 
| had escaped the different French columns, also arrived, 
and the duke proceeded to organize another army. 


On the Fre neh side, the fourth corps reached Segovia, 
passed the Guadarama, dispersed some armed peasants 
assembled at the Eseurial, and then marched toward 
| Almaraz, to attack general Galluzzo, who, having as- 
sembled five or six thousand men to defend the left 
bank of the Tagus, had, with the usual skill of a Span- 
ish general, occupied a line of forty miles.* ‘The first 
I‘rench corps entered La Mancha at the same time, and 
Toledo immediately shut its gates; but, although the 
junta of that town publicly proclaimed their resolution 
to bury themselves under the ruins of the city, at the 
approach of a French division, they betrayed a most 
contemptible cowardice. Thus, six weeks had suf- 
ficed to dissipate the Spanish armies; the glittering 
bubb'e was bursted, and a terrible reality remained. 
| From St. Sebastian to the Asturias, from the Asturias 

to T'alavera de la Reyna, from Talavera to the gates 
of the noble city of Zaragoza, all was submission, and 
beyond that boundary, all was apathy cr dread. Ten 


— 


John Moor 


in Moore’s Papers 


* Sir 


a 
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thousand French soldiers could safely, as rewarded the iwone tions having been usurped, and being ¢ ontrary 


Spaniards, have marched from one extremity of the 
Peninsula to the other 
After the fall of Madrid, king Joseph remained 

Burgos, issuing proclamations, and carrying on a sort 
of underplot, through the medium of his native minis- 
ters; the views of the latter naturally turned towards 
the Spanish interests as distinct from the French, and 
a source of infinite mischief to Joseph’s was 
thus opened, for that monarch, anxious to please and 
conciliate his subjects, ceased to bea Frenchman with- 
out becoming a Spaniard. At this time, however, Na- 
poleon assumed and exercised all the rights of con- 
quest, and it is evident, from the tenor of his speeches, 
proclamations, and decrees, that some ulterior project, 


in which the king’s personal inte 


cause 


rests were not concern- 


ed, was contemplated by him. It appeared as if he 
wished the nation, in imitation of the old king, to offer 
the crown to himself a second time, that he might ob- 


tain a plausible excuse for adopting anew line of policy 
by which to attract the people, or at least ften 
their pride, which was now the main obstacle to his 
success. 

An assemblage of the nobles, the 
porations, and the tribunals of madrid, waited upon 
him at Chamartin, and press - xd an address, in which 


° to s¢ 


clergy, the cor- 


they expressed their desire to have Sons phamong them 
again.* The emperor’s reply was an exposition of 
the principles upon which Spain was to be governed, 
and offers a fine field for reflection upon the violence 


of those passions whic} luce men to resist 


good, and eagerly seek { 


in 
r danger, m 


positive 
isery, and de ith, 


rather than resign their prejudices. 

‘I accept,’ said he, ‘the sentiments of the town of 
Madrid. I regret the misfortunes that have bef 7 n 
it, and I hold it as a particular good fortune that I ; 
enabled, under the circumstances of the moment, to 
spare that city, and to save it from yet greater mis- 


fortunes. 

‘I have hastened to take measures fit to tranquillize 
all classes of citizens, knowing well that to all people, 
and to all men, uncertainty is intolerable. 

‘I have preserved the religious order 
restrained the number of monks; no sane person can 
doubt that they are too numero Those are 
truly called to this vocation by the of God will 
remain in their convents; who have lightly or 
from worldly motives adopted it, will have their exis- 
tence secured among the secular ecclesiastics, from the 
surplus of the convents. 

‘I have provided for the wants of the most interest- 


s, but I have | 
; 
1s. who 
grace 


those 


ing and useful of the clergy, the parish priests. 


‘I have abolished that tribunal against which Europe 
and the age alike saline d. 
consciences, but they should not 
or corporal jurisdiction over men. 

‘I have taken the satisfaction which was due to my- 
self and to my nation, and the part of vengeance is 
completed. ‘Ten of the principal criminals bend their 
heads before her; but for all others there 
and entire pardon. 

‘I have suppressed the rights usurped by the nobles 
during civil wars, when the kings have been too often 
obliged to abandon their own rights to purchase tran- 
quillity and the re pose of their people. 

‘I have suppressed the feudal rights, and every per- 
son can now establish mills, ovens, weirs, and 
fisheries, and give free play to their industry; only 


exercise any exterior 


is absolute 


inns, 


Priests ought to guide | 


I have 


each can 
for. 


to the national rights, I have destroyed them. 
also cash known to all persons that which 
have to fear, and that which they may hope 

‘The — armies I will ee from the Peninsula, 
Zaragoza, Valencia, Seville, shall be reduced either 
by persuasion or by the force of arms. 

‘There is no obstacle capable of retarding for any 
lerigth of time the execution of my will. But that 
which is above my power, is to constitute the Span- 
iards a nation, under the orders of the king, if they 
continue to be imbued with the principle of division, 
and of hatred towards France, such the English 
partizans and the enemies of the continent have in- 
stilled into them. I cannot establish a nation, a king, 
and Spanish independence, if that king is not sure of 
the affection and fidelity of his subjects. 

‘The Bourbons can never again reign in Europe, 
The divisions in the royal family were concerted by 
the English; it was not either king Charles or his 
favorite, but the duke of Infantado, the instrument of 
— , that was upon the point of overturning the 
The papers recently found in his house prove 
this; it was the preponderance of England that they 


as 


throne 


wished to establish m Spain. Insensate project! which 
would have produced a land war without end, and 
caused torrents of blood to be she d. 

‘No power influenced by England can exist upor 
the continent; if any desire it, their desire is folly, 
ind sooner or later will ruin them; I shall be obliged 


to govern Spain, and it will be easy for me to do it by 


establishing a viceroy in each province. Howevs rf 
will not refuse to concede my rights of conquest to the 
king, and to establish him in Madrid, when the thirty 
in the churches, and on 
the holy sacrament take an oath, not with the mouth 
lone, but with the heart, and without any jesuitical 
restriction, “*to be true to the king, to love 
port him.’’ Let the priests from the pulpit and in the 
confessional, the tradesmen in their correspondence 
and their discourses, inculeaté these sentiments in 
the people; then I will relinquish my rights of 
conquest, then I will place the king upon the throne, 
and I will take a pleasure m showing myself the faith- 
ful friend of the Spaniards. 
‘The present generation may 
many passions have been excite id; but your descendants 
will bless me as the regenerator of the nation: the y 
will mark my sojourn among you as memorable day: 
and from those d: 1ys they will date the prosperity 


thousand citizens assemble 


and to sup- 


differ in opinions; too 


{ 


Spain. These are my sentiments, go consult your 
fellow citizens, choose your part, but do it frankly, 


and exhibit only true colours.’ 
The ten criminals were the dukes of Infantado, of 
Hijar, Medini Celi, and Ossuna; marquis Santa Cruz; 


}counts Fernan, Mifiez, and Altamira; prince of Cas- 


| corps, 


observing the laws and customs of the place. The 
self-love, the rich and the prosperity of a small 
number of men, was more hurtful to your agriculture 

than the heats of the dog-days. 
‘As there is but one God, there should be in one 
estate but one justice; wherefore all the particular 
* Moniteur. | 


tello Franco, Pedro Cevallos, and the bishop of St. 
Ander, were proscribed, body and goods, as traitors to 
France and Spain. 

Napoleon now made dispositions indicating a vast 
plan of operations. It would appear that he intended 
to invade Gallicia, Andalusia, and Valencia, by his 
lieutenants, and to carry his arms to Lisbon in person. 
Upon the 20th December the sixth corps, the guards, 
and the reserve, were assembled under his own imme- 
diate control. The first corps was stationed at Toledo, 
and the light cavalry attached to it scoured the roads 
leading to Andalusia, up to the foot of the Sierra Mo- 
rena. The fourth corps was at Talavera, on the march 
towards the frontier of Portugal. The rps 
was on the Carrion river, preparing to advance against 
Gallicia. The eighth corps was broken up: the divi- 
sions composing it were ordered to join the second, 
and Junot, who commanded it, repaired to the third 
to supply the place of marshal Moncey, who 


Sec? nd c 


was called to Madrid for a particular service,—doubt- 
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less an expedition against Valencia. The fifth corps, 
which had arrived at Vittoria, was directed to reinforce 
the third, then employed against Zaragoza. The sev- 
enth was always in Catalonia. 

Vast as this plan of campaign appears, it was not 
beyond the emperor's means; for, without taking into 
consideration his own genius, activity, and vigour, 
there were on his muster rolls, above three hundred 
and thirty thousand men, and above sixty thousand 
horses; two hundred pieces of field artillery followed 
the corps to battle, and as many more remained in re- 
serve. Of this army, two hundred 
fifty-five thousand men, and fifty thousand horses, were 
actually under arms, with their different regiments, 
while thirty-two thousand were detached or in garri- 
sons, preserving tranquillity in the rear, and guarding 
the communications of the active force. The remain- 
der were in hospital, and so slight had been the re- 
sistance of the Spanish armies, that only nineteen 
hundred prisoners were to be deducted from this mul- 
titude. Of the whole host two hundred and thirteen 
thousand were native Frenchmen, the residue were 
Poles, Germans, and Italians; thirty-five thousand 
men and five thousand horses, were available for fresh 
enterprise, without taking a single man from the ser- 
vice of the lines of communication.. What was there 


monstrous 


to oppose this fearful array? What consistency or vi- 
gour in the councils? What numbers? What discipline 
and spirit in the armies of Spain? What enthusiasm 
among the people? What was the _disposition, the 
means, what the activity of the allies of that country ? | 
The answers to the questions demonstrate that the 
fate of the Peninsula hung at this moment upon a 
thread, and that the deliverance of that country was 


due to other causes than the courage, the patriotism, 
*y of the Spaniards. 

ard to their armies. The duke of 
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or the constar 
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First, | 
Infantado resided 


with 


thousand wretched fugitives at Cuenca, destitute, mu- 
tinous, and cowed in spirit. At Valencia there was no 
army, for that which belonged to the province was 


shut up in Zaragoza, and dissentions had arisen be- 
tween Palafox and the local junta in consequence.* 
In the passes of the Sierra Morena were five thousand 


raw levies, hastily made by the junta of Seville, after | 


of St. Juan. Galluzzo, who had under- 


the 
' 


the defeat 
taken to defend 
and ill-armed sol 
ing n sudden 


iers, Was at this time in flight, hav- 
attacked and defeated at Almarez by 
a detachment of the fourth corps. Romana was near 
Leon, at the head of eighteen or twenty thousand 
runaways, collected by him after the persion at 
Reynosa ;¢ but of this number only five thousand were 
armed, and none were subordinate, or capable of being 
disciplined, for, when checked for misconduct, the mar- 
quis complained that they deserted. In Gallicia there 
was no army, and in the Asturias the local government 
were so corrupt, so faithless, and so oppressive, that 


} ly 
pet iy 


dis 


the spirit of the people was crushed, and patriotism | 


reduced to a name. 

The members of the central junta had at first thought 
of going to Badajos, but, being terrified, fled to Se- 
ville,t and their inactivity was more conspicuous in this 
season of adversity than before, contrasting strangely 
with the pompous and inflated language of their publie 
papers; all their pro fallacious, their inea- 
pacity glaring, their exertions ridiculous, abortive, and 
the junta of Neville, still actuated by their own ambi- 
tious views, had now openly reassumed all their former 
authority. In short, the strength and spirit of Spain 

thusiasm was null, except in a few 
places, and the emperor was, with respect to the Span- 
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iards, perfectly master of operations. He was in the 
centre of the country ; he held the capital, the fortresses, 
the command of the great lines of communication be- 
tween the provinces; and on the wide military horizon, 
no cloud intercepted his view, save the heroic city of 
Zaragoza on the one side, and a feeble British army 
on the other. Sooner or later, he observed, and with 
truth, that the former must fall, as it was an affair of 
artillery calculation. The latter he naturally supposed 
to be in full retreat for Portugal; but as the fourth 
corps was nearer to Lisbon than the British general, a 
hurried retreat alone could bring the latter in time to 
that capital, and consequently no preparations for de- 
fence could be made sufficient to arrest the sixty thou- 
sand Frenchmen which the emperor could carry there 
at the same moment. The subjugation of Spain ap- 
peared inevitable, when the genius and vigour of Sir 
J. Moore frustrated Napoleon’s plans at the very mo- 
ment of execution; the Austrian war breaking out at 
the instant, drew the master-spirit from the scene of 
contention, and England then put forth her vast re- 
sources, which being fortunately wielded by a general 
equal to the task of delivering the Peninsula, it was 
delivered. But through what changes of fortune, by 
what unexpected helps, by what unlooked-for and ex- 
traordinary events, under what difficulties, by whose 
perseverance, and in despite of whose errors, let 
posterity judge, for in that judgment only will im- 
partiality and justice be found. 


—_— 


CHAPTER ITI. 


John Moore arrives at Salamanca; hears of the battle of 
Espinosa—His dangerous position; discovers the real state 
of affairs; contemplates a hardy enterprise; hears of the 
defeat at Tudela; resolves to retreat; waits for general Hope's 
division — Danger of that his able conduct— 
Central junta fly to Badajos—Mr. Frere, incapable of judg- 
ing rightly, opposes the retreat; his weakness and levity ; 
insults the general; sends Colonel Charmilly to Salamanca 

Menly conduct of sir John Moore; his able and bold plan 
of operations. 


Sir 


é 
gene ral ; 


OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Waite at Madrid, Napoleon heard that sir John 
Moore, having relinquished his communication with 
Lisbon, was menacing the French line of operations 
on the side of Burgos; this intelligence obliged him 
to suspend all his designs against the south of Spain 
and Portugal, and to fix his whole attention upon that 
general’s movements. The reasons which induced 
Moore to divide his army, and to send general Hope 
with one column by the Tagus, while the other march- 
ed under his own personal command, by Almeida and 
Ciudad Rodrigo, have been already related; as like- 
wise the arrangements which brought sir David Baird 
to Corufia, without having permission to land his troops, 
and without money to equip them, when they were 
suffered to disembark. 

The 8th of November, sir John Moore was at Almeida, 
on the frontier of Portugal, his artillery was at Truxillo, 
in Spanish Estremadura, and sir David Baird’s divi- 
sion was at Corufia. General Blake, pursued by fifty 
thousand enemies, was that day flying from Nava to 
Espinosa; Castafios and Palafox were quarrelling at 
Tudela. The conde de Belvedere was at Burgos, with 
thirteen thousand bad troops, and Napoleon was at 
Vittoria, with one hundred and seventy thousand good 
troops. 

At this-time the letters of lord William Bentinck 
and colonel Graham, exposing all the imprudence of 
the Spanish generals, were received, and disquieted 
the English general. He already foresaw that his 
junction with the other divisions of his army might be 
| impeded by the result of an action, which the Span- 
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iards appeared to be courting, contrary to all sound 
policy ; but as no misfortune had yet befallen them, he 
continued his march, hoping ‘that all the bad which 
might happen, would not happen.’ 

he 1lth he crossed the frontier of Spain, and 
marched to Ciudad Rodrigo; on that day Blake was 
completely discomfited at Espinosa, and the Estre- 
maduran army, beaten the day before at Gamonal, was 
utterly ruined and dispersed. 

The 13th tue head of the British columns entered 
Salamanca, at ite moment when Blake’s fugitive force 
was finally disorganized at Reynosa, leaving the first, 
second, and fourth, French corps, amounting to near | 
seventy thousand men, free to act against any quarter. 

Sir John Moore participated at first in the universal | 
belief, that the nation was enthusiastic, and fixed ina 
determination to dispute every step with the invaders; 
and after he had detected the exaggerations of the mili- 
tary agents, and perceived the want of capacity in the 
Spanish generals and rulers, he still trusted that the 
spirit of the people would compensate for their defi- 
ciency of skill. What then was his surprise to find, 
that the defeat of the conde de Belvedere, an event 
which laid Castille open to the incursions of the enemy, 
which uncovered the march of the British, and com- 
promised their safety, had created no sensation among 
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the people; that the authorities had spread no alarm, 
taken no precautions, delivered out no arms, although 
many thousands were stored in the principal towns, 
and neither encouraged the inhabitants by proclama- 
tions, nor enrolled any of them for defence! He him- 
self was not informed of this important occurrence until 


a week after it happened, and then only through a/| 
single official channel. 


Valladolid, where the enemy’s cavalry were, was 
but three marches from Salamanca, and as not more 
than four thousand of Moore’s infantry had come up 
to the latter town, it was evident that if the French 
advanced in force, the British must fall back towards 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Nevertheless the general, assem- 
bling the local authorities, explained the nature of his 
position, endeavoured to excite their ardour, and, not- 
withstanding the apathetic state of the public mind, 


resolved not to retire unless forced back by superior 


numbers ; he even hastened the arrival of his rear divi- 
sions, but sent orders to both Hope and Baird to con- 
centrate their troops and be prepared for a retreat. His 
exhortations produced no effect upon the junta or the 
people ; the former were stupified and timid, the latter, 
although declaring their hatred of the invaders, would 
not stir in defence; the first feeling of indignation 
against the French was exhausted, and there was noth- 
ing to supply its place; the fugitives from the armies 
passed daily without shame, and unreproached by their 
countrymen. In this state the English general re-| 
mained until the 18th, his army was closing up, and 
the French cavalry withdrew from Valladolid to Pa- 
lencia, when the news of Blake’s defeat reached Sala- 
manca, not by rumour, or by any direct communication 
from the Montafia St. Ander, but through Mr. Stuart, 
eight days subsequent to the date of the action; the 
central junta did not even inform the minister pleni- 
potentiary until thirty hours after having received of- 
ficial intelligence of it themselves.* 

Want of transport and supplies had obliged the} 
British to march in smal! and successive divisions, it 
was, therefore, the 23d of November before the centre, 
consisting of twelve thousand infantry, and a battery 
of six guns, was concentrated at Salamanca. On that| 
day, Castaiios and Palafox being defeated at Tudela, 
and their armies scattered without a chance of rallying 
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at Burgos, was then free to move, with the guards and 
the reserve, either against Madrid or in the direction 
of Salamanca; detachments of his army were already 
in possession of Valladolid, the very town which, 4 
few days before, the Spanish government had indicated 
for the base of sir John Moore’s operations, and the 
formation of his magazines.* The 26th the head of 
sir David Baird’s column was in Astorga, but the rear 
extended beyond Lugo, while the head of Hope’s dj. 
vision was at the Escurial, and the rear at Talavera, 
But the second French corps was on the Deba, threat. 
ening Leon and the Asturias; the cavalry covered the 
plains; the fourth corps was descending by Carrion 
and Valladolid, to seize the pass of the Guadarama; 
the emperor himself was preparing to force the Somo- 
sierra. 

From this summary of contemporary events, it is 
evident, that, notwithstanding sir John Moore had or. 
ganised, equipped, and supplied his army, and marched 
four hundred miles, all in the space of six weeks, he 
was too late in the field; the campaign was decided 
against the Spaniards before the I ritish had, strictly 
speaking, entered Spain as an army. And it is certain, 
that if, instead of being at Salamanca, Escurial, and 
Astorga, on the 23d, the troops had been united at 
Burgos on the 8th, such was the weakness of the 
Spanish forces, the strength of the enemy, and such 
the skill with which Napoleon directed his movements, 
that a difficult and precarious retreat was the utmost 
favour that could be expected from Fortune by the 
English. 

Sir John Moore’s situation on his arrival at Sala- 
manea, gave rise to serious reflections. He had been 
sent forward without a plan of operations, or any data 
upon which to found one; his instructions merely 
directed him to open communication with the Spanish 
authorities, for the purpose of ‘framing the plan of 
campaign.’ But general Castaiios, with whom he was 
desired to correspond, was superseded immediately 
afterwards, and the marquis of Romana, his successor, 
was engaged in rallying the remains of Blake’s force 
in the Asturias, at a distance of two hundred miles 
from the only army with which any plan of co-opera- 
tion could be formed, and of whose proceedings he 
also was ignorant. No channel of intelligence had 
been pointed out to Moore, and as yet a stranger in the 
country, and without money, he could not establish 
any certain one for himself. It was the will of the 
people of England, and the orders of the government, 
that he should push forward to the assistance of the 
Spaniards, and he had done so, without magazines, 
and without money to form them; trusting to the of- 
ficial assurance of the minister, that above a hundred 
thousand Spanish soldiers covered his march, that the 
people were enthusiastic and prepared for any exertion 
to secure their own deliverance, but he found them 
supine and unprepared ; the French cavalry, in parties 
as weak as twelve men, traversed the country, and 
raised contributions, without difficulty or opposition. 
This was the state of Castille, and the letters of Mr. 
Stuart and lord William Bentinck amply exposed the 
incapacity, selfishness, and apathy of the supreme go- 
vernment at Aranjuez. ‘The correspondence of colonel 
Graham painted in the strongest colours the confusion 
of affairs on the Ebro, the jealousy, the discord of the 
generals, the worse than childish folly of the deputy 
Palafox and his creatures. Sir David Baird’s expe- 
rience proved, that in Gallieia the people were inert as 
in Castille and Leon, and the authorities more absurd 
and more interested. General Hope expressed a like 
opinion as to the ineptitude of the central junta; and 


again in the field, the third and sixth French corps| even the military agents, hitherto so sanguine, had 


became disposable. The emperor also, victorious on 
both flanks, and with a fresh base of operations fixed 


* Mr. Frere's Letter to the Junta. 


lowered their tone of exultation in a remarkable manner. 
Napoleon’s enormous force was unknown to sir John 
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Moore, but he knew that it could not be less than 
eighty thousand fighting men, and that thirty thousand 
more were momentarily expected, and might have ar- 
rived ; he knew that Blake and the conde de Belvedere 
were totally defeated, and that Castafios must inevit- 
ably be so if he hesitated to retreat. The only con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts was, that the 
Spaniards were unable, or unwilling, to resist the 
enemy, and that the British would have to support the 
contest alone, unless they could form a junction with 
Castafios, before the latter was entirely diseomfited 
and destroyed ; but there was no time for such an opera- 
tion, and the first object was, to unite the parcelled 
divisions of the English army. 

From Astorga to Salamanca was five marches; from 
Salamanca to the Escurial was six marches; but it 
would have required five days to close up the rear 
upon Salamanca, six days to enable Hope to concen- 
trate at the Escurial, and sixteen to enable Baird to 
assemble at Astorga. Hence twenty days were re- 
quired for the English army to unite and act in a 
body, and to have advanced in their divided state 
would have been equally contrary to military principle 
and to common sense. A retreat, although it was 
prescribed by the rules of scientific war, and in unison 
with the instructions of the government, which for- 
bad the general to commit his troops in any serious 
affair before the whole were united, would have been, 
while the Spanish army of the centre still held the 
field, ungenerous: the idea was repugnant to the bold 
and daring spirit of Moore. Rather than resort to such 
a remedy for the false position his government had 
placed him in, he contemplated a hardy and dangerous 
enterprise, such as none but great minds are capable 
of. He proposed, if he could draw the extended wings 
of his army together in good time, to abandon all com- 
munication with Portugal, and throwing himself into 
the heart of Spain, to rally Castafios’ army, if it yet 
existed, upon his own, to defend the southern provinces, 
and trust to the effect which such an appeal to the 
patriotism and courage of the Spaniards would produce. 

But Moore also considered, that the question was 
not purely military; the Spanish cause was not one 


iary troops; its fate rested on the vigour of the rulers, 
the concert of the generals, the unity of the exertions, 
and the fixed resolution of the people to suffer all 
privations, and die rather than submit; to him it ap- 
peared doubtful that such a spirit, or the means of 
creating it, existed, and more doubtful that there was 
capacity in the government to excite or to direct it 
when aroused; no men of talent had yet appeared, 
and good-will was in itself nothing if improperly 
treated. Wherefore he turned to the English pleni- 
potentiary, who had just superseded Mr. Stuart near 
the central junta; for he had been directed by the 
ministers to communicaté with him upon all important 
points, to receive with deference his opinion and ad- 
vice, and the present was an occasion to which those 
instructions were peculiarly applicable. Mr. Frere had 
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come fresh from the English government, he was ac- | 


quainted with its views, he was in the most suitable’ 


position to ascertain what degree of elasticity the Span- 
ish cause really possessed, and the decision of the 
question belonged as much to him as to the general, 
because it involved the whole policy of the English 
cabinet with respect to Spain; it was likewise the 
more proper to consult him because, as a simple opera- 
tion of war, the proposed movement was rash. All 
the military and many political reasons called for a 
retreat upon Portugal, which would take the army back 


upon its own resources, ensure its concentration, in- | 


crease its strength, protect British interests, and leave 
it free either to return to Spain, if a favourable oppor- 
tunity should occur, or to pass by sea to Andalusia, 
and commence the campaign in the south. 
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Such were the reflections that induced sir John 
Moore to solicit Mr. Frere’s opinion upon the general 
policy of the proposed operation. But in so doing he 
never had the least intention of consulting him upon 
the mode of executing the military part, of which he 
conceived himself to be the best judge, and while 
awaiting the reply, he directed sir David Baird, if the 
enemy showed no disposition to molest him, to push 
the troops on to Salamanca as fast as they should ar- 
rive at Astorga. Sir David was proceeding to do so, 
when Blake advised him that a considerable French 
force was collecting at Rio Seco and Ampudia, with a 
view of interrupting the march; this arrested his 
movement, he was even preparing to fall back, when 
he was stopped by Moore, whose information Jed him 
to believe that Blake’s report was false. Valuable 
time was thus lost, but it was the march of the fourth 
corps then traversing the line from Carrion to the Gua- 
darama, that gave rise to this contradictory intelligence, 
for the many various changes in the French positions, 
and the continual circulation of their light cavalry 
through the plains, bewildered the spies and the peas-_ 
ants. The force of the enemy on different points also 
confused the higher agents, who, believing the greatest 
amount of the invading army to be from a hundred to 
a hundred and twenty thousand men, could never re- 
concile the reports with this standard, and therefore 
concluded that Napoleon exaggerated his real numbers 
to create terror. 

Moore had written to Mr. Frere on the 27th of No- 
vember, Baird was to march by Benevente on the Ist, 
and Hope by Tordesillas; the troops at Salamanca by 
Zamora and Toro, and al! the arrangements for the 
execution of the project were completed when, in the 
night of the 28th, a despatch from Mr. Stuart made 
known the disaster at Tudela. This again changed 
the aspect of affairs; tie question proposed to Mr. 
Frere was no longer doubtful. The projected move- 
ment had been founded upon the chance of rallying the 
Spanish armies behind the Tagus, a hazardous and dar- 
ing experiment when first conceived, but now that 
Castafios had no longer an army, now that the strength 


1 |of Spain was utterly broken, to have persisted in it 
which could be decided by the marches of a few auxil- | 


would have been insanity; the French could be over 
the Tagus before the British, and there were no Span- 
ish armies to rally. The defeat at Tudela took place 
the 23d of November; Baird’s brigades could not be 
united at Astorga before the 4th of December, and to 
concentrate the whole of the army at Salamanca, re- 


| quired a flank march of several days over an open 


plain; an operation not to be thought of, within a few 
marches of a skilful enemy, who possessed such an 
overwhelming force of artillery and cavalry. 

As long as Castaifios and Palafox kept the field, 
there was reason to believe that the French stationed 


|at Burgos would not make any serious attempt on the 


side of Astorga, but that check being now removed, an 
unmilitary flank mareh would naturally draw their 
attention, and bring them down upon the parcelled di- 
visions of the English troops. The object of succour- 
ing the Spaniards called for great, but not for useless 
sacrifices. ‘The English general was prepared to con- 
front any danger and to execute any enterprise which 


| held out a chance of utility, but he also remembered 


‘that the best blood of England was committed to his 


| charge, that not an English army, but the very heart, 
| the pith of the military power of his country was in 


his keeping, it was entrusted to his prudence, and his 


patriotism spurned the idea of seeking personal renown 
by betraying that sacred trust. The political reasons 
in favour of marching towards Madrid, scarcely bal- 
anced the military objections before the battle of Tu- 


| dela; after that event, the latter acquiring double force, 


left no room for hesitation in the mind of any man 
capable of reasoning at all, and sir John Moore resolv- 
ed to fall back into Portugal. 
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He ordered sir David Baird to regain Coruiia or 
Vigo, and to carry his troops by sea to Lisbon; yet 
wishing, if possible, to unite with Hope before the 
retrograde movement commenced, he directed Baird to 
show a bold front for a few days in order to attract 
the enemy’s attention. The en. nog the false in- 
telligence, the frauds, the opposition approaching to hos- 
tility, experienced by sir David Baird during his march 
from Coruiia, had so reduced that general’s hopes, that 
he prepared for this retreat without reluctance; he was in 
direct communication with Romana, but the inter- 
course between them had rather confirmed than weak- 
ened the impression on Baird’s mind, that it was im- 
possible to depend upon the promises, the information, 
or the judgment of any Spanish general. Inthe mean 
time, Napoleon forced the Somosierra, and summoned 
Madrid: the supreme junta fled towards Badajos ; St. 
Juan was murdered at Talavera, the remnant of Cas- 
tafios’s army was driven towards the Tagus ; the fourth 
corps approached Segovia, and sir John Hope’s situa- 
tion became very critical. 

His column, consisting of three thousand infantry, 
nine hundred cavalry, the artillery, and the great pare 
of ammunition had been obliged, from the want of 
moncy and supplies, to move in six divisions, each be- 
ing a day’s march behind the other.* At Almaraz, he 
endeavoured to discover a way across the mountains to 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and a road did exist, but the peasants 
and muleteers declared it to be impracticable for car- 
riages, and consequently unfit for the convoy ; the truth 
of their assertions was much doubted, but sir John was 
daily losing horses from the glanders,. and, with a 
number but. just sufficient to drag his guns and convoy 


along a good road, he feared to explore a difficult pas- | 


sage over the Sierras. 
When his leading division had reached Talavera, don 
Thomas Morla, then secretary at war, anxious to have 


the troops more minutely divided, proposed that the | 
regiments should march through Madrid in ten divis- | 
ions on as many successive days, the first to reach the | 


capital on the 22d of November, which would exactly 
have brought the convoy into the jaws of the French 
army.t. Hope immediately repaired in person to Ma- 
drid, held a conference with Morla, and quickly satis- 
fied himself that every thing was in confusion, and 
that the Spanish government had neither arranged a 
general plan, nor was capable of conducting one. Con- 
vinced of this unfortunate truth, he paid no attention 
to Morla’s proposition, but carried his troops at once 
by the road of Naval Carnero to the Escurial, where 
he halted to close up the rear, and to obtain bullocks 
to assist in dragging the pare over the Guadarama. 
The 28th, he crossed the mountain, and entered the 
open flat country; the 28th and 29th the infantry and 
guns were at Villa Castin and St. Antonia, the parc 
was at Espinar, and the cavalry advanced on the road 
to Arevalo. General Heredia was then at Segovia, 
but the duke of Dantzic was at Valladolid and Placen- 
tia, and his patroles were heard of at Coca, only a few 
miles from Arevalo, and in the course of the day a des- 
patch from Mr. Stuart announced the catastrophe at 
Tudela, and the dispersion of the camp at Sepulveda; 
at the same time the outposts of cavalry in the front 
reported that four hundred French horse were at Olme- 
do, only twelve miles from Arevalo, and that four thon- 
sand others were in the neighbourhood ; the scouts at 
St. Garcia, on the right, also tracked the French again 
at Afiaya, near Segovia. 

Hope’s situation was now truly embarrassing. If 
he fell back to the Guadarama, the army at Salaman- 
ca would be without ammunition or artillery.t If he 
advanced, it must be by a flank movement of three 
days, with a heavy convoy, over a flat country, and 
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within a few hours’ march of a very superior cavalry, 
If he delayed where he was, even for a few hours, the 
French on the side of Segovia might get between him 
and the pass of Guadarama, and then, attacked in 
front, flank, and rear, he would be reduced to the shame. 
ful necessity of abandoning his convoy and guns to 
save his men in the mountains of Avila. A man of 
less intrepidity and calmness would have been ruined, 
Hope, as enterprising as he was prudent, without any 
hesitation ordered the cavalry to throw out parties cau. 
tiously towards the French, and maintain a confident 
front if the latter approached, then moving the infan 
and guns from Villacastin, and the convoy from Espi- 
nosa, by cross roads, to Avila, he continued his mareh 
day and night until they reached Peneranda. Mean- 
while the cavalry to cover this movement closed gradu« 
ally to the left, and finally oceupied Fontiveros on the 
2nd of December. The infantry and the draught ani- 
mals were greatly fatigued ; but the danger was not 
over; the patroles reported that the ene my» to the num- 
ber of ten thousand infantry, two thousand cavalry, and 
forty guns, were still in Olmedo ; this was the eternal 
fourth corps, which thus traversing the country, continu. 
ally crossed the heads of the English columns, and 
seemed to multiply the forces of the French at all 
points. Hope immediately drew his infantry and cay- 
alry up in position, and obliged the artillery and the 
convoy to proceed without rest to Alba de Tormes, 
where a detachment from Salamanca met them, and 
covered their march to that town. This vigorous and 
skilful march was thus concluded, fer the division re- 
maining at Peneranda collected its stragglers, and 
pushed outposts to Medino del Campo, Madrigal, and 
lorecilla, while the fourth corps unwittingly pursued 
its march to the Guadarama. 

Sir John Moore's resolution to retreat upon Portugal 
created a great sensation at Madrid and at Aranjuez. The 
junta feared, and with reason, that such a palpable 
proof of the state to which their negligence and inca- 
pacity had reduced the country, would endanger their 
authority and perhaps their lives ;* and although they 
were on the point of flying to Badajos themselves, they 
were anxious that others should rush headlong into 
danger. Morla, and those who, like him, were pre- 
pared to abandon the cause of their country, felt mor- 
tified at losing an opportunity of commemorating their 
defection by a single act of perfidy; and the English 
plenipotentiary was surprised and indignant that a gen- 
eral of experience and reputation should think for him- 
self, and decided upon a military operation without a 
reference to his opinion. 

Mr. Frere, although a person of some scholastic at- 
tainments, wes very il] qualified for the duties of his 
situation, which at this moment required temper, sa- 
gacity,and judgment. Greatly overrating his own tal- 
ents for publie affairs, he had come out to Spain im- 
pressed with false notions of what was passing in that 
country, and tenac iously c linging to the picture s of his 
imagination, resented the intrusion of reason, and petu- 
lantly spurned at facts. The defeat of the conde de 
Belvedere at Gamonal, a defeat that broke the centre 
of the Spanish line, uncovered the flank and rear of 
Castafios’ army, opened a way to Madrid and rendered 
the concentration of the British divisions unsafe if not 
impossible, he curiously called the ‘ unlucky affair of 
the 10th at Burgos.’ After the battle of Tudela he 
estimated the whole French army on the side of Bur- 
gos and Valladolid at eleven thousand men, when they 
were above one hundred thousand; and yet, with in- 
formation so absurdly defective, he was prompt to in- 
terfere with, and eager to control, the military combi- 
nations of the general, which were founded upon the 
true and acknowledged principles of the art of war.f 
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Moore, while anxiously watching the dangerous pro- 

ess of sir John Hope, was suddenly assailed by the 
representations and remonstrances of all these offend- 
ed, mortified, and disappointed persons, and as the 
uestion of retiring was, by the defeat of Tudela, ren- 
dered so purely military, and the necessity of it so 
palpable, the general, although anticipating some ex- 
pressions of discontent from the Spanish government, 
was totally unprepared for the torrent of puerile im- 
ertinences with which he was overwhelmed. 

Morla, a subtle man, endeavoured first to deceive 
Mr. Stuart, by treating the defeat of Castafios lightly, 
and stating officially that he had saved the greatest 
part of his army at Siguenza, and was on the march 
to join St. Juan at the Somosierra ;* to this he added, 
that there were only small bodies of French cavalry 
in the flat country of Castille and Leon, and no force 
on that side capable of preventing the junction of sir 
John Moore’s army. ‘This was on the evening of the 
30th, but the emperor had forced the pass of the So- 
mosierra on that morning, and the duke of Dantzic 
was at Valladolid. ‘The same day Mr. Frere, writing 
from Aranjuez in answer to the general’s formal com- 
munication, and before he was acquainted with his in- 
tention to fall back, deprecated a retreat upon Portugal, 
and asserted that the enthusiasm of the Spanish was 
unbounded, except in Castille and Leon, where, he ad- 
mitted, they were more passive than they should be.t 
He even stated, that twenty thousand men were actu- 
ally assembled in the vicinity of the capital, and that 
Castafios was falling back upon them; that reinforce- 
ments were arriving daily from the southern provinces, 
and that the addition of the British army would form 
a force greatly superior to any the French could bring 
against that quarter, in sufficient time. It was certain, 
he said, that the latter were very weak, and would be 
afraid to advance, while the whole country, from the 
Pyrenees to the capital, was in arms upon their left 
flank. Rumours also were rife that the conscription 
had been resisted, and this was the more probable, be- 
cause every great effort made by France was accom- 
panied by weakness and internal disturbance, and a 
pastoral letter of the bishop of Carcassonne seemed 
to imply that it was so at that time. 
therefore, required, that the French should be attacked 
before their reinforcements joined them, as any success 
obtained at that moment would render a conscription 


for a third attempt infinitely difficult, if not impracti- | 
cable; but if, on the other hand,’ said this inconsider- | 


ate person, ‘the French are allowed, with their present 
forces, to retain their present advantages, and to wait 
the completion of their conscription, they would pour 
into Spain with a number of troops which would give 


them immediate possession of the capital and the cen- | 
Two days after the date of this | 


tral provinces.’ 
letter, the emperor was actually at the capital; and 
Mr. Frere, notwithstanding the superior Spanish force 
which his imagination had conjured up, was, With the 
junta, flying in all haste from those very central prov- 
inces, France remaining, meanwhile, strong, and free 
from internal dissension. 


This rambling epistle was not despatched when the | 


general’s intention to fall back upon Portugal was 
made known to Mr. Frere, but he thought it so admi- 
rably calculated to prevent a retreat, that he forwarded 
it, accompanied by a short explanatory note, which 


was offensive in style, and indicative of a petulant dis- | 
At the same time, Augustin Bueno and Ven- | 
tura Escalente, two generals deputed by the junta to| 
remonstrate against sir John Moore’s intended retreat, | 
arrived at head-quarters, and they justified the choice | 


position. 


of their employers, being in folly and presumptuous 
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ignorance the very types of the government they rep- 
resented. Asserting, that St. Juan, with twenty thou- 
sand men under his command, had so fortified the pass 
of the Somosierra, that it could not be forced by an 
number of enemies, and that reinforcements were dai- 
ly joining him, they were proceeding to create immense 
Spanish armies, when the general stopped their gar- 
rulity by introducing colonel Graham, who had been a 
witness of ‘the dispersion of Castafios’s army, and 
had just left the unfortunate St. Juan at Talavera, sur- 
rounded by the villanous runagates, who murdered him 
the next day.* It may be easily supposed, that such 
representations, and from such men, could have no 
weight with the commander of an army; in fact, the 
necessity of retreating was rendered more imperious 
by these glaring proofs that the junta and the English 
plenipotentiary were totally ignorant of what was pass- 
ing around them. 

But Napoleon was now in full career; he had raised 

a hurricane of war, and, directing its fury as he pleas- 
ed, his adversaries were obliged to conform their move- 
ments to his, and as the circumstances varied from 
hour to hour, the determination of one moment was 
rendered useless in the next. The appearance of the 
French cavalry in the plains of Madrid, had sent the 
junta and Mr. Frere headlong towards Badajos, yet the 
people of Madrid, as we have seen, shut their gates, 
and displayed the outward signs of a resolution to im- 
itate Zaragoza; the neighbouring peasants flocked in 
to aid the citizens, and a military junta, composed of 
the duke of Infantado, the prince of Castel Franco, 
the rharquis of Castellar, and don Thomas Morla, was 
appointed to manage the defence. Morla, being re- 
solved to make a final effort to involve the British ar- 
my in the destruction of his own country, easily per- 
suaded the duke of Infantado to quit Madrid on a mis- 
sion to the army of the centre; and thus the traitor 
was left sole master of the town, because the duke and 
| himself only, had any influence with that armed mob 
which had murdered the marquis of Perales, and fill- 
| ed the city with tumult. 
When the French emperor summoned the junta to 
| surrender, Morla, in concert with the prince of Castel 
Franco, addressed a paper to sir John Moore, in which 
it was stated that ‘twenty-five thousand men under 
Castafios, and ten thousand from the Somosierra, were 
marching in all haste to the capital, where forty thou- 
sand others were in arms. Nevertheless, apprehend- 
ing an increase of force on the enemy’s side, the jun- 
ta hoped the English army would either march to the 
assistance of Madrid, or take a direction to fall upon 
the rear of the French; and not doubting that the 
English general had already formed a junction with 
Blake’s army,’.which they well knew had been dis- 
persed, ‘ they hoped he would be quick in his opera- 
tions.’ This paper was sent by a government messen- 
ger to Salamanca, but ere he could reach that place, 
Morla, who had commenced negotiations before the 
despatch was written, capitulated, and Napoleon was 
in Madrid. This communication alone would not have 
been sufficient to arrest Moore’s retrograde movement, 
for he was become too well acquainted with what fa- 
cility Spanish armies were created on paper, to rely on 
any statement of their numbers; but Mr. Stuart also 
| expressed a belief that Madrid would make a vigorous 
resistance, and the tide of false information having set 
in with a strong current, every moment brought fresh 
assurances that a great spirit had arisen. 

On the day that Morla’s communication arrived, 
there also appeared at head-quarters, one Charmilly, 
a French adventurer. ‘This man, who has been since 
denounced in the British parliament as an organizer 
| of assassination in St. Domingo, and a fraudulent 





j 
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bankrupt in London, came as the confidential agent of 
Mr. Frere. He has been in Madrid during the night 
of the first, and left it immediately after having held 
a conference with Morla, the next morning. Taking 
the road to Talavera, he met with the plenipotentiary, 
to whom he spoke with such enthusiasm of the spirit 
and preparations of the inhabitants in the capital, that 
Mr. Frere, readily confiding in him, and imparting his 
own views, not only entrusted him, a stranger, with 
letters to the British general, but charged him with a 
mission to obstruct the retreat into Portugal. Thus 
instructed, Charmilly hastened to Salamanca, and pre- 
sented Mr. Frere’s first missive, in which that gentle- 
man, after alluding to former representations, and to 
the information of which colonel Charmilly was the 
bearer, viz. the enthusiasm in the capital, made a for- 
mal remonstrance, to the effect that propriety and pol- 
icy demanded an immediate advance of the British to 
support this generous effort. Charmilly also demand- 
ed a personal interview, which was granted, yet Moore, 
having some suspicion of the man, whom he had seen 
before, listened to his tale of the enthusiasm and vig- 
orous character displayed at Madrid, with an appear- 
ance of coldness that baffled the penetration of the ad- 
venturer, who retired under the impression that a re- 
treat was certain. 

But for many years so much ridicule had been at- 
tached to the name of an English expedition, that 
weak-headed men claimed a sort of prescriptive right 
to censure, without regard to subordination, the con- 
duct of their general. It had been so in Egypt, where 
a cabal was formed to deprive lord Hutchinson of the 
command, it had been so at Buenos Ayres, at Ferrol, 
and in Portugal, it was so at this time in sir John 
Moore’s army ; and it will be found, in the course of 
this work, that the superlative talents, vigour, and suc- 
cess of the duke of Wellington, could not even at a 
late period of the war secure him from such vexatious | 
folly. ‘The three generals who commanded the sepa-| 
rate divisions of the army, and who were in conse- 
quence acquainted with all the circumstances of the | 
moment, were perfectly agreed as to the propriety of 
a retreat, but in other quarters indecent murmurs were 
so prevalent among officers of rank as to call for re- 
buke; and Charmilly, ignorant of the decided charac- 
ter of the general-in-chief, concluding that this tem- 
per was favourable to the object of his mission, pre-| 
sented a second letter, which Mr. Frere had charged | 
him to deliver, should the first fail of effect. ‘The pur-| 
port of it was to desire, that if sir John Moore still 
persisted in his intention of retreating, ‘the bearer 
might be previously examined before a council of war ;’ 
in other words, that Mr. Frere, convinced of sir John 
Moore’s incapacity and want of zeal, was determined 
to control his proceedings even by force. And this to 
a British general of long experience and confirmed 
reputation, and by the hands of a foreign adventurer !!! 
The indignation of a high spirit at such a foolish, wan- 
ton insult, may be easily imagined. He ordered Char- 
milly to quit the cantonments of the British army in- 
stantly. His anger, however, soon subsided. (uar- 
rels, among the servants of the public, could only 
prove detrimental to his country, and he put his per- 
sonal feelings on one side. The information brought 
by Charmilly, separated from the indecorum of his 
mission, was in itself important; it confirmed. the es- 
sential fact, that Madrid was. actually resisting, and 
that the spirit and energy of the country was awaking. 

Hitherto his own observation had led sir John Moore 
to doubt, if the people took sufficient interest in the 
cause to make any effectual effort, all around himself 
was apathetic and incapable ; his correspondents, with 
the exceptions of Mr. Frere, nay, even the intercepted 
letters of French officers, had agreed in describing the 
general feeling of the country as subsiding into indif- 
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ference, and to use his own words, ‘ Spain was without 
armies, generals, or a government,’ But now the fire 
essential to the salvation of the nation seemed to be 
kindling, and Moore feeling conscious of ability to 
lead a British army, hailed the appearance of an ep. 
thusiasm which promised success to a just cause, and 
a brilliant career of glory to himself. ‘That the metros 

olis should thus abide the fury of the conqueror wag 
indeed surprising, it was a great event and full of 
promise, and the situation of the army was likewise 
improved, general Hope’s junction was accomplished ; 
and as the attention of the French was turned towards 
Madrid, there was no reason to doubt that Baird’s june. 
tion could likewise be effected. On the other koa 
there was no certainty that the capital would remain 
firm when danger pressed, none that it would be able 
to resist, none that the example would spread; yet 
without it did so, nothing was gained, because it wag 
only by an union of heart and hand throughout the 
whole country, that the great power of the French 
could be successfully resisted. 

In a matter so balanced, Moore, as might be expect- 
ed from an enterprising general, adopted the boldest 
and most generous side. He ordered Baird, who, af- 
ter destroying some stores, had fallen back to Villa 
Franca, to concentrate his troops at Astorga, and he 
himself prepared for an advance; but as he remained 
without any further information of the fate of Madrid, 
he sent colonel Graham to obtain intelligence of what 
was passing, and to carry his answer to Morla. This 
resolution being taken, he wrote to Mr. Frere, calmly 
explaining the reasons for his past conduct, and those 
which actuated him in forming a fresh plan of opera- 
tion. ‘I wish anxiously,’ said this noble-minded man 
in conclusion, ‘I wish anxiously, as the king’s minis- 
ter, to continue upon the most confidential footing with 
you, and I hope as we have but one interest, the pub- 
lic welfare, though we occasionally see it in different 
aspects, that this will not disturb the harmony which 
should subsist between us. Fully impressed as I am 
with these sentiments, I shall abstain from any remarks 
upon the two letters, from you, delivered to me last 
night and this morning by colonel Charmilly, or on 
the message which accompanied them. I certainly at 
first did feel and expressed much indignation at a per- 
son like him being made the channel of a communica- 
tion of that sort from you tome. Those feelings are 
at an end, and I dare say they never will be created to- 
wards you again.’ 

The plan of operations now occupied his mind. The 
Somosierra and the Guadarama were both in posses- 
sion of the enemy, wherefore no direct movement could 
be made towards Madrid, and as the rear of Baird’s 


| troops was still several marches behind Astorga, a gen- 


eral movement on the side of the capital could not 
commence before the 12th of the month. Zaragoza, 
the general knew, was determined to stand a second 
siege, and he had the guarantee of the first that it 
would be an obstinate stand; he had received from the 
junta of Toledo a formal assurance of their resolution 
to bury themselves under the ruins of the town, sooner 
than submit; and he was informed from several quar- 
ters that the southern provinces were forwarding 
crowds of fresh levies. Romana at this time also was 
in correspondence with him, and, with the usual exag- 
geration of a Spaniard, declared his ability to aid him 
with an army of twenty thousand men. Upon this 
data sir John Moore formed a plan, bearing the stamp 
of genuine talent and enterprise, whether it be exam- 
ined as a political or a military measure. 

He supposed the French emperor to be more anxious 
to strike a heavy blow against the English, and to 
shut them out of Spain, than to overrun any particular 
province, or get possession of any town in the Penin- 
sula. He resolved, therefore, to throw himself upon 
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the communications of the French army, hoping, if 
fortune was favourable, to inflict a severe loss upon 
the troops which guarded them before aid could arrive. 
If Napoleon, suspending his operations against the 
gouth, should detach them largely, Madrid would 
thereby be succouréd; if he did not detach largely, 
the British could hold their ground. Moore knew 
well that a great Commander would in such a case be 
more likely to unite his whole army, and fall upon the 
troops which thus ventured to place themselves on his 
line of operations; but, to relieve the Spaniards at a 
critical moment, and to give time for the southern pro- 
yinces to organize their defence and recover courage, 
he was willing thus to draw the whole of the enemy 
upon himself. He felt that, in doing so, he compro- 
mised the safety of his own army, that he must glide 
along the edge of a precipice, that he must cross a 

ulf on a rotten plank: but he also knew the martial 
qualities of his soldiers, he had confidence in his own 
genius, and the occasion being worthy of a great deed, 
he dared essay it even against Napoleon. 

Colonel Graham returned on the 9th, bringing the 
first intimation of the capitulation of the capital. He 
had been able to proceed no farther than ‘Talavera, 
where he encountered two members of the supreme | 
junta. By them he was told that tre French, being 
from twenty to thirty thousand strong, possessed the | 
Retiro; that the people retained their arms, and that 
La-Peiia, with thirty thousand men of the army of the 
centre, was at Guadalaxara; that fourteen thousand of | 
St. Juan’s and Heredia’s forces were assembled at 
Almarez; and that Romana, with whom they anxious- 
ly desired the English should unite, had likewise an 
army of thirty thousand fighting men: finally, they 
assured colonel Graham that the most energetic meas- 
ures were in activity wherever the enemy’s presence | 
did not control the patriots. 

Mortifying as it was to find that Madrid, after so 
much boasting, should hz ye held out but one day, the| 
event itself did not destroy the ground of Moore’s reso- 
lution to advance. Undoubtedly it was so much lost; 
it diminished the hope of arousing the nation, and it 
increased the danger of the British army, by letting 
loose a greater number of the enemy’s troops ; but as 
a diversion for the south it might still sueceed, and as 
long as there was any hope, the resolution of the En- 
glish general was fixed, to prove that he would not 
abandon the cause, even when the Spaniards were 
abandoning it themselves. 





—f—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


British army advances towards Burgos—French outposts sur- 
prised at Rueda—Letter from Berthier to Soult intercepted 
—Direction of the march changed—-Mr. Stuart and a mem- 
ber of the junta arrive at head quarters—Arrogant and in- 
sulting letter of Mr. Frere—Noble answer of Sir John Moore 
—British army united at Mayorga ; their force and compo- 
sition—Inconsistent conduct of Romana; his character— 
Soult’s position and forces ; concentrates his arty at Car- 
rion—Combat of Cavalry at Sahagun—The British army re- 
tires to Benevente—The emperor moves from Madrid, 
passes the Guadarama, arrives at Tordesillas, expects to in- 
terrupt the British line of retreat, fails—Bridge of Castro 
Gonzalo destroyed—Combat of cavalry at Benevente—Gene- 
ral Lefebre taken—Soult forces the bridge of Mansilla ; 
takes Leon—The emperor unites his army at Astorga ; hears 
of the Austrian war ; orders marshal Soult to pursue the En- 
glish army, and returns to France. 


Tue forward.movement of the British army commenced 
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on the 11th of December. Moore’s first intention was 
to march with his own and Hope’s division to Vallado- 
lid, with a view to cover the advance of his stores and | 
to protect the junction of sir David Baird’s troops, the | 


rear of which was still behind Astorga; nevertheless | 
preparations for a retreat upon Portugal were continued, | 


lil 


and sir David was ordered to form magazines at Be- 
nevente, Astorga, Villa Franca, and Lugo, by which 
arrangement two lines of operation were secured, and 
a greater freedom of action obtained, 

The 13th head-quarters were. at Alaejos; two brig- 
ades and lord Paget’s cavalry at Toro; general Hope 
at Torrecilla; general Charles Stewart’s horsemen at 
Rueda, having the night before surprised there fifty in- 
fantry and thirty dragoons, who declared, that in the 
French army it was believed that the English were 
retreating to Portugal. 

At Alaejos an intercepted despatch of the prince of 
Neufchatel was brought to head-quarters, and the con- 
tents were important enough to . > the direction of 
the march. It was addressed to the duke of Dalmatia, 
and described Madrid as_ perfectly tranquil, the shops 
open, and the _— amusements going forward as in 
a time of profound peace. The fourth corps of the 
army was said to be at Talavera, on its way towards 
Badajos, and this movement, it was observed, would 
force the English to retire to Portugal, if, contrary to 
the emperor’s belief, they had not already done so. 
The fifth corps was on the march to Zaragoza, and the 
eighth to Burgos. Soult was therefore directed to 
drive the Spaniards into Gallicia, to occupy Leon, Be- 
nevente, and Zamora, and to keep the flat country in 
subjection, for which purpose his two divisions of in- 
fantry, and the cavalry brigades of Franceschi and 
Debelle, were considered sufficient. 

It is remarkable that this the first correct information 


| of the capitulation of Madrid should have been thus 


acquired from the enemy, ten days after the event had 
taken place; nor is it less curious, that while Mr. 
Frere’s letters were filled with vivid descriptions of 
Spanish enthusiasm, Napoleon should have been so 
convinced of their passiveness, as to send this impor- 
tant despatch by an officer, who rode post, without an 
escort, and in safety, until his abusive language to the 


| post-master at Valdestillos created a tumult, in which 


he lost his life. Captain Waters, an English officer 
sent to obtain intelligence, happening to arrive in that 
place, heard of the murder, calleee iately purchased 
the despatch for twenty dollars; and the accidental 
information thus obtained was the more valuable, as 
neither money nor patriotism had hitherto induced the 
Spaniards to bring any intelligence of the enemy’s 
situation, and each step the army had made was in the 
dark. It was now however certain that Burgos was 
or would be strongly protected, and that Baird’s line 
of march was unsafe if Soult, following these instruc- 
tions, advanced. On the other hand, as the French 
appeared to be ignorant of the British movements, 
there was some chance of surprising and beating the 
second corps before Napoleon could come to its suc- 
cour. Hope, therefore, was ordered to pass the Duero 
at Tordesillas, and direct his march upon Villepando; 
head-quarters were removed to Toro; and Valderas 
was given as the point of junction to Baird’s division, 
the head of which was now at Benevente. 

The 16th Mr. Stuart arrived at Toro, accompanied 
by Don F. X. Caro, a member of the Spanish govern- 
ment, who brought two letters, the one from the junta, 
the other from Mr. Frere.* That from the junta com- 
plained, that when Romana proposed to unite fourteen 
thousand picked men to the British army, with a view 
to make a forward movement, his offer had been disre- 


| garded, and a retreat determined upon, in despite of 
| his earnest remonstrances; this retreat they declared 


to be uncalled for, and highly impolitic, ‘as the enem 

If the 
Spanish and British armies should unite, they said, it 
would give ‘liberty to the Peninsula,’ that * Romana, 
with his fourteen thousand select men,’ was still ready 


| to join sir John Moore, and that ‘ thirty thousand fresh 
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levies would, in a month, be added to the ranks of the | there were none more cankered, more disgusting, than 


allied force.’ 

This tissue of falsehoods, for Romana had approved 
of the intention to retreat, and never had above six 
thousand men armed, was addressed to Mr. Frere, and 
by him transmitted to the general, together with one 
from himself, which, in allusion to the retreat upon 
Portugal, contained the following extraordinary pas- 
sages: * *] mean the immense responsibility with 
which you charge yourself by adopting, upon a sup- 
posed military necessity, a measure which must be | 
followed by immediate, if not final, ruin to our ally, | 
and by indelible disgrace to the country with whose 
resources you are untrusted.’ ‘I am unwilling to en- 
large upon a subject in which my feelings must be 
stifled, or expressed at the risk of offence, which, with | 
such an interest at stake, I should feel unwilling to 
excite, but this much I must say, that if the British 
army had been sent abroad for the express purpose of 
doing the utmost possible mischief to the Spanish | 
cause, with the single exception of not firing a shot 
against their troops, they would, according to the 
measures now announced as about to be pursued, have 
completely fulfilled their purpose.’ 

These letters were dated at Truxillo; for the junta, 
not thinking themselves safe at Badajos, had proceed- 
ed so far on their way to Seville, and on that side the 
French had continued to advance, the remnants of the 
Spanish armies to fly, and every thing bore the most 
gloomy appearance. Mr. Frere knew this. In a sub- 
sequent letter he acknowledged that the enthusiasm 
was extinguished, and a general panic commencing at | 
the moment when he was penning these offensive pas- 
sages. He was utterly ignorant of the numbers, the 
situation, and the resources of the enemy, but he form- 
ed hypotheses, and upon the strength of them insulted 
sir John Moore, and endangered the interests of his 
country. In this manner the British general, while 
struggling with unavoidable difficulties, had his mind 
harassed by a repetition of remonstrances and repre- 
sentations, in which common sense, truth, and decency 
were alike disregarded; but he did not fail to show 
how little personal feelings weighed with him in op-| 
position to the public welfare. He had reason to sup-| 
pose Mr. Frere had received his letter relative to Char- | 
milly’s mission, yet as it was not acknowledged, he | 
took advantage of the omission, and with singular pro- | 
priety and dignity thus noticed the plenipotentiary’s | 
second insulting communication. ‘ With respect to 
your letter delivered to me at Toro by Mr. Stuart, I shall 
not remark upon it. It is in the style of the two which | 
were brought to me by colonel Charmilly, and consequent- 
ly was answered by my letter of the 6th, of which I send 
you a duplicate; that swhject is I hope at rest !” 

At Toro sir John Moore ascertained that Romana, 
although aware of the advance of the British, and en- | 
gaged to support them, was retiring into Gallicia. | 
Nominally commander-in-chief of the Spanish armies, | 
he was at the head of a few thousand miserable sol-| 
diers, for the Spaniards, with great ingenuity, contrived 
to have no general when they had an army, and no} 
army when they had a general.f After the dispersion 
of Blake’s people at Reynosa, Romana rallied about 
five thousand men at Renedo, in the valley of Caber- 
nuigo, and endeavoured to make a stand on the borders | 
of the Asturias, but without any success, for the vile 
conduct of the Asturian junta, joined to the terror crea- 
ted by the French victories, had completely subdued 
the spirit of the peasantry, and ruined the resources of 
that province. Romana complained that, when check- 
ed for misconduct, his soldiers quitted their standards : 
indeed, that any should have been found to join their 
colors is to be admired; for, among the sores of Spain, 
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the venality, the injustice, the profligate corruption of 
the Asturian authorities. Without a blush, they open. 
ly divided the English subsidies, and defrauded, not 
only the soldiers of their pay and equipments, but the 
miserable peasants of their hire, doubling the wrete}. 
edness of poverty, and deriding the misery they occa 
sioned by pompous declarations of their own virtue, 
From the Asturias Romana had led the remnants of 
Blake’s force to Leon about the period of Moore's ay. 
rival at Salamanca; like others, he had been deceived 
as to the real state of the country, and at this time re. 
pented that he had returned to Spain. He was a pen 
son of talent, quickness, and information, but disquali- 
fied by nature for military command ; a lively prinej- 
ple of error pervaded all his notions of war, and no 
man ever bore the title of a general who was less ea- 
Neither was he ex- 
empt from the prevailing weakness of his countrymen, 
At this moment, when he had not strength to stand 
upright, his letters were teeming with gigantic offen. 
sive projects ; and although he had before approved of 
the intention to retreat, he was now as ready to urge a 
forward movement, promising to co-operate with twen- 
ty thousand soldiers when he could scarcely muster a 
third of that number, and those only half armed, and 
scarcely capable of distinguishing their own standards; 
and at the very time he made the promise, he was re- 
tiring into Gallicia, not meaning to deceive, for he wag 
as ready to advance as to retreat, but this species of 
boasting is inherent in his nation. It has been assert. 
ed that Caro offered the chief command of the Spanish 


|} armies to sir John Moore, and that the latter refused 


it. This is not true. Caro had no power to do so, 
and there were no armies to command; but that gen- 
tleman, in his interview, either was, or affected to be, 
satisfied of the soundness of the English general's 
views, and ashamed of the folly of the junta. 

The 18th, head-quarters were at Castro Nuevo, from 
which place Moore wrote to Romana, informing him 
of his intention to fall upon Soult; he desired his co- 


| operation, and requested that the marquis would, ae- 


cording to his own plan given to the British minister 
in London, reserve the Asturias for his own line of 
communication, and leave Gallicia to the British. The 
latter were now in full march. Baird was at Bene- 
vente, Hope at Villepando, and the eavalry scouring 
the country on the side of Valladolid, had several sue- 
cessful skirmishes and took a number of prisoners; 
the French could be no longer ignorant of the move- 
ment, and the English general brought forward his 
columns rapidly. On the 20th, the whole of the forces 
were united, the cavalry at Melgar Abaxo, the infantry 
at Mayorga and as much concentrated as the necessity 
of obtaining cover in acountry devoid of fuel, and deep 
with snow, would permit; the weather was exceed- 
ingly severe, and the marches long, but a more robust 
set of men never took the field, their discipline was 
admirable, and there were very few stragglers, the ex- 
perience of one or two campaigns al was wanting 
to make a perfect army. The number was however 
small; nominally it was nearly thirty-five thousand, 
but four regiments were still in Portugal, and three 
more were left by sir David Baird at Lugo and Astor- 
ga; one thousand six hundred and eighty-seven men 
were detached, and four thousand and five were in 
hospital ; hence the actual number present under arms 
on the 19th of December, was only nineteen thousand 
and fifty-three infantry, two thousand two hundred and 
seventy-eight cavalry, and one thousand three hundred 
and fifty-eight gunners; forming a total of twenty- 
three thousand five hundred and eighty-three men, with 
sixty pieces of artillery. They were organized in 
three divisions, a reserve, two light brigades of infan- 
try, and one division of cavalry; four batteries were 
attached to the infantry, two to the cavalry, and one 
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was kept in reserve. Meanwhile Romana, who had 
been able to bring forward very few men, promised to 
march in two columns by Almanzer and Guarda, and 
sent some information of the enemy’s position. But 
sir John Moore depended little upon his intelligence, 
when he found him, even so late as the 19th of Decem- 
ber, upon the faith of information from the junta, re- 
presenting Madrid as still holding out; and, when the 
advanced posts were already engaged at Sahagun, 
proposing an interview at Benevente to arrange the 
plan of operations. — 

On the French side, Soult was concentrating his 
force on the Carrion. After his rapid and brilliant 
success at the opening of the campaign, his corps was 
ordered to remain on the defensive, until the move- 
ments against Tudela and Madrid were completed, and 
the despatches directing him to recommence his offen- 
sive operations, were, as we have seen, intereepted on 
the 12th; but on the 16th he became acquainted with 
the advance of the English army.* At that period 

eneral Bonnet’s division occupied Barquera de San 

fincente and Potes, on the Deba, watching some 
thousand Asturians whom Ballasteros had collected 
near Llanes; Merle’s and Mermet’s divisions were on 
the Carrion, Franceschi’s dragoons at Valladolid, De- 
belle’s at Sahagun. ‘The whole formed a total of six- 
teen or seventeen thousand infantry, and twelve hun- 
dred cavalry, present under arms, of which only eleven 
thousand infantry and twelve hundred cavalry could, 
without uncovering the important post of St. Andero, 
be opposed to the advance of the British.f Soult, 
alarmed at this disparity of force, required general 
Mathieu Dumas, commandant at Burgos, to direct all 
the divisions and detachments, passing through that 
town, whatever might be their original destination, 
upon the Carrion, and this decisive conduct was ap- 
proved of by the emperor. 

On the 2ist, Bonnet’s division was still on the Deba, 
but Mermet’s was in the town of Carrion, Merle’s at 
Saldafia; Franceschi’s cavalry had retired from Val- 
ladolid to Riberos de la Cuesca, Debelle’s continued 
at Sahagun, and thirteen hundred dragoons, under gen- 
eral Lorge, arrived at Palencia from Burgos. Mean- 
time, the fifteenth and tenth British hussars having 
quitted Melgar Abaxo during the night, came close to 
Sahagun before daylight on the 2ist. The tenth 
marched straight to the town, while the fifteenth turn- 
ed it by the right, and endeavoured to cut off the ene- 
my; a patrole gave the alarm, and when four hundred 
of the fifteenth had reached the rear of the village, 
they were opposed by a line of six hundred French 
dragoons. ‘The tenth were not in sight, but lord Pa- 
gr after a few movements, charged with the 15th, 

roke the enemy’s line, and pursued them for some dis- 
tance. Some twenty killed, two lieutenant-colonels, 
and eleven other officers, with a hundred and fifty-four 
men prisoners, were the result of this affair, which las- 
ted about twenty minutes. Debelle then retired to 
Santerbas; the English infantry occupied Sahagun, 
and head-quarters were established there. During 
these events Romana remained at Mancilla, and it was 
evident that no assistance could be expected from him. 
The trath was, that, ashamed of exposing the weak- 
ness and misery of his troops, he kept away, for, after 
all his promises, he could not produce six thousand 
fighting men. His letters however, were, as usual, 
extremely encouraging. The French _ in Spain 
was exceedingly weak, Palafox had not been defeated at 
Tudela; Soult, including Bonnet’s division, had scarce- 
ly nine thousand men of all arms; ii was an object to 
surround and destroy him before he could be succoured ; 
—and other follies of this nature. 

The English troops having now outmarched their 
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supplies, halted the 22d and 23d, and Soult, whose 
intention was to act on the defensive, hastened the 
march of the reinforcements from the side of Burgos, 
yet being fearful for his communication with Placen- 
tia, he abandoned Saldafia on the 23d, and concentra- 
ted his infantry at Carrion.* Debelle’s cavalry again 
advanced to Villatilla and Villaewenda, Franceschi re- 
mained at Riberos, the dragoons of general Lorge oc- 
cupied Paredes, and general Dumas pushed on di- 
visions of the eighth corps, of which Laborde’s was 
already arrived at Palencia: Loison’s and Heudelet’s 
followed at the distance of two days’ march, but they 
were weak. Sir John Moore’s plan was to move du- 
ring the night of the 23d, so as to arrive at Carrion by 
daylight on the 24th, to force the bridge, and afterwards 
ascending the river, to fall upon the main body of the 
enemy, which his information led him to believe was 
still at Saldafia. This attack was, however, but a se- 
condary object, his attention was constantly directed 
towards Madrid. To beat the troops in his front would 
be a victory of little value beyond the honour, because 
the third and fourth corps were so near; the pith of 
the operation was to tempt the emperor from Madrid, 
and his march from that capital was to be the signal 
for a retreat, which sooner or later was inevitable. 

To draw Napoleon from the south was Moore’s de- 
sign, and it behoves the man to be alert who interposes 
between the lion and his prey. On the 23d, Romana 
first gave notice that the can were in motion from 
the side of Madrid; and in the night of the 23d, when 
the troops were actually in march towards Carrion; 
this intelligence was confirmed by the general’s own 
spies, all their reports agreed that the whole French 
army was in movement to crush the English: the 
fourth corps had been halted at Talavera, the fifth at 
Vittoria, the eighth was closing up to reinforce the se- 
cond, and the emperor in person was marching towards 
the Guadarama. The principal objects of sir John 
Moore’s advance were thus attained ; the siege of Za- 
ragoza was delayed, the southern provinces were al- 
lowed to breathe, and it only remained for him to prove, 
by a timely retreat, that this offensive operation, al- 
though hazardous, was not the result of improvident 
rashness, nor weakness of mind, but the hardy enter- 
prise of a great commander acting under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. As a military measure, his judgment 
condemned it; as a political one, he thought it of 
doubtful advantage, because Spain was really passive ; 
but he had desired to give the Spaniards an opportuni- 
ty of making one more struggle for independence. 
That was done. If they could not, or would not pro- 
fit of the occasion, if their hearts were faint or their 
hands feeble, the shame and the loss were their own; 
the British general had done enough; enough for hon- 
our, enough for utility, more than enough for prudence, 
the madness of the times required it. His army was 
already on the verge of destruction, the enemy’s force 
was hourly increasing in his front, the first symptoms 
of a retreat would bring it headlong on, and in the 
mean time the emperor threatened the line of commu- 
nication with Gallicia, and by the rapidity of his march 
left no time for consideration. 

After the first burst, by which he swept the northern 
provinces, and planted his standards on the banks of 
the ‘agus, that monarch had put all the resources of 
his subtle genius into activity, endeavouring to soften 
the public mind, and by engrafting benefits on the ter- 
ror his victories had created, to gain over the people ; 
but, at the same time, he was gathering in his extend- 
ed wings, and preparing for a new aight, which would 
have carried him over the southern kingdoms of the 
Peninsula, and given him the rocks of Lisbon as a rest- 
ing-place for his eagles. Madrid was tranquil, and 
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Toledo, notwithstanding her heroic promises, had ne- 
ver shut her gates; one division of the first corps oc- 
cupied that town, another was in Ocajia, and the light 
cavalry scoured the whole of La Mancha, even to the 
borders of Andalusia; the fourth corps, and Milhaud’s 
and Lasalle’s horsemen, were at Talavera, preparing 
to march to Badajos, and sixty thousand men, with 
one hundred and fifty guns and fifteen days’ provisions 
in carts, were reviewed at the gates of Madrid upon 
the 19th; three days afterwards they were in full 
march to intercept the line of sir John Moore’s retreat. 

Napoleon was informed of that general’s advance 
on the 2ist, and in an instant the Spaniards, their jun- 
tas, and their armies, were dismissed from his thoughts ; 
his corps were arrested in their different movements, 
ten thousand men were left to control the capital, and 
on the evening of the 22d, fifty thousand men were at 
the foot of the Guadarama. A deep snow choked the 
passes of the Sierra, and, after twelve hours of inef- 
fectual toil, the advanced guards were still on the wrong 


side; the general commanding reported that the road | 


was impracticable, but Napoleon, dismounting, placed 
himself at the head of the column, and, amidst storms 
of hail and drifting snow, led soldiers over the 
mountain. Many men and animals died during the 
passage, which lasted two days, but the emperor per- 
sonally urging on the troops w ith unceasing vehemence, 


his 


reached Villacastin, fifty miles from Madrid, on the 
24th, and the 26th he was at Tordesillas with the 
guards and the divisions of Lapis e and Dessoles; the 
drago ms of La Houssaye entered Valladolid on the 


same day, and marshal Ney, with the sixth corps, was 
at Rio Seco. 

From: "Fordesillas Napoleon communicating with 
Soult, informed him of movements, concluding 
his despatch thus: * Our cavalry scouts are already al 
Benevente. If the English pass t 
they are lost; if, on thee 


all their for , relire 


these 


o day in their position, 
they attack you with 
one day’s march ; the farther they 
proceed, the better for us. if they retreat, pursue them 
closely.’* ‘Then, full of hope, he hastened himself to 
Valderas, but had the mortification to 


nirary, 


withstanding his rapid mareh, having scarcely rested 
night or day, he was twelve hours too late. The Bri- 
tish were across the Esla! In fact Soult was in full 
pursuit when this letter was written, for sir John Moore, 
well aware of his own situation, had given orders to 
retreat the moment the intelligence of Napoleon’s 
march from Madrid reached him, and the heavy bag- 


gage was immediately moved to th 
serve, the light brigades, and the valry remained at 
Sahaun, the latter pushing patroles up to the enemy’s 
lines, and skirmishing to hide the retrograde march. 
The 24th, general Hope, with two divisions, had 
gone back by the road of ape Baird, with another, 
by that of Valencia de San Juan, where there was a 
ferry-boat to cross the Esla river. The marquis of 
Romana understook to guard the bridge of Mansilla. 
The enemy’s dragoons, under Lorge, arrived the same 
day at Frechilla, and the division of Laborde entered 
Paredes. The 2£th the general-in-chief, with the re- 
serve and light brigades, followed the route of Hope’s 
column to Valderas, and the 26th Baird passed the 
Esla at Valeneia, and took post on the other side, but 
with some difficulty, for the boat was small, the fords 
deep, and the river rising. The troops, under the com- 
mander-in-chief, approached the bridge of Castro Gon- 
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learn that, not- | 
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rear, While the re-| 


zalo early in the morning of the 26th, but the stores 
were a long time passing, a dense fog intercepted the | 
view, and so nicely timed was the march, that the 


scouts of the imperial horsemen were already ‘infesting | 


the flank of the column, and even carried off some of 
the baggage. 
As the left bank of the river c 


nmanded the bridge, 
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general Robert Crawfurd remained with a brigade of 
infantry and two guns to protect the passage, for the 

cavalry was still in the rear, watching Soult, who, 
aware of. the retreat, was pressing forward in pursuit, 
Meanwhile lord Paget, after passing Mayorga, was in. 
tercepted by a strong body of horse, which | belonged 
to Ney’s corps and was embattled on a swelling ground 
close to the road. Though the soil was deep, and soak- 
ed with snow and rain, two squadrons of the tenth, 
riding stiffly up, gained the summit, and notwithstand- 
ing the enemy’s advantage of numbers and are 
killed twenty men and captured one hundred. This 
was a bold and hardy action; but the English cay alry 
had been engaged more or less for twelve successive 
days, with such fortune and bravery, that above five 
hundred prisoners had already fallen into their hands, 
and their leaders being exce lient, their confidence was 
unbounded. 

From Mayorga lord Paget proceeded to Benevente; 
but the duke of Dalmatia, with great judgment, now 
pushed for Astorga by the road ‘of Mancilla, where- 
upon Romana, leaving three thousand men and two 
cuns to de fend the bridge at the latter place, fell back 
to Leon.* Thus, by a critical march, Moore recovered 
his communications with Gallicia, and had so far baf- 
fled the emperor, but his position was by no means safe, 
or even tenable. 

The town of Benevente, a rich open place, remark- 
able for a small, but curious Moorish castle, contain- 
ing a fine collection of ancient armour, is situated ina 
plain that, extending from the Gallician mountains to 
the neighbourhood of Burgos, appears to be boundless, 
The river Esla winded through it, about four miles in 
front of Benevente, and the bridge of Castro Gonzalo 
was the key to the town; but the right bank of the 
Esla was completely commanded from the further side, 
and there were many fords. Eighteen miles higher 
up, at Valencia de San Juan, a shorter road from Ma- 
yorga to Astorga, crossed the river by the ferry-boat; 
and at Mancilla, the passage being only defended by 
Spaniards, was, in a manner, open to Soult, for Ro- 
mana had not destroyed the arches of the bridge. 
Beyond Mancilla, under the hills skirting this great 
plain, stood the town of Leon, which was inclosed 
with walls and capable of resisting a sudden assault, 


Moore aware of his ineapacity resolved to remain 
no longer than was necessary to clear out his maga- 
zines at Benevente, and to cover the march of his 


But the road to Astorga by Leon was much 
shorter than that through Benevente, and as Romana 
was inclined to retreat to Gallicia Sir John requested 
that he would maintain himself at Leon as long as he 
could, and repeated his desire to have that province 
left open for the English army. Romana, who assent- 
ed to both these requests, had a great rabble with him, 
and as Leon was a walled place, and a number of citi- 
zens and volunteers were willing, and even eager to 
fight, the town might have made resis Moore 
hoped that it would do so, and gave orders to break 
down the bridge at Castro Gonzalo in his own front, 
the moment the stragglers and baggage should have 
passed ; but at this time the bad example of murmur- 
ing given by men of high rank had descended lower, 
many regimental officers neglected their duty, and 
what with the dislike to a retreat, the severity of the 
weather, and the inexperience of the army, the previ- 
ous fine discipline of the troops was broken down: 
such disgraceful excesses had been committed at Val- 
deras, that the general issued severe orders, justly re- 
proaching the soldiers for their evil deeds, and appeal- 
ing to the honour of the army to amend them. 

On the night of the 26th, the licht cavalry of the im- 
riding close up to the bridge of Castro 
women and baggage, and en- 
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tance, 


Gonzalo, captured some 
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deavoured to surprise the post, which gave rise to a 
remarkable display of courage and discipline. John 
Walton and Richard Jackson, private soldiers of the 
forty-third, being posted beyond the bridge, were di- 
rected, on the approach of an enemy, the one to stand 
firm, the other to fire and run back to the brow of the 
hill, to give notice whether there were many or few. 
Jackson fired, but was overtaken, and received twelve 
or fourteen sabre cuts in an instant; nevertheless he 
came staggering on, and gave the signal, while Walton, 
with equal resolution, stood his ground, and wounded 
several of the assailants, who then retired, leaving him 
anhurt, but his cap, knapsack, belts, and musket were 
eut in above twenty shetes his bayonet was bent 
double, and notched like a saw. The 27th, the cavalry 
and the stragglers being all over the river, general 
Crawfurd commenced the destruction of the bridge 


of the imperial guard were spread over the plain. 
At ten o’clock at night a large party of French fol- 


Jowing some waggons, again endeavoured to pass the | 


piquets and gallop down to the bridge; that failing, 
a few dismounted, and extending to the right and left, 
commenced a skirmishing fire, while others remained 
ready to charge, if the position of the troops, which 
they expected to ascertain by this scheme, should offer 
an opportunity. The event did not answer their ex- 
pectations, and this anxiety to interrupt the work in- 
duced general Crawfurd to destroy two arches of the 
bridge, and to blow up the connecting buttress ; yet the 
masonry was so solid and difficult to pierce, that it 
was not until twelve o’clock in the night of the 28th 
that all the preparations were completed. 
then descended the heights on the left bank, and pass- 
ing with the greatest silence, by single files, over 


side without loss; an instance of singular good for-| 


tune, for the night was dark and tempestuous, the river 
rising rapidly with a roaring noise, was threatening to 
burst over the planks, and the enemy was close at hand. 
To have resisted an attack in such an awkward situa- 
tion would have been impossible, but happily the re- 
treat of the troops was undiscovered, and the mine 
was sprung with good effect. 

Crawfurd marched to Benevente, where the cavalry 
and the reserve still remained. Here several thousand 
infantry slept in the upper part of an immense convent 
built round a square, and a frightful eatastrophe was 
impending; for the lower galleries were so thickly 
stowed with the horses of the cavalry, that it was 
searcely possible to pass them, there was but one en- 


from the bridge, on entering the convent, perceived that | 


a large window-shutter was on fire, that in a few mo- 
ments the straw under the horses would ignite, and 
six thousand men and animals must inevitably perish 
in the flaines. One of these officers, captain Lloyd, a 
man of great strength, activity, and of a presence of 
mind which never failed, made a sign of silence to his 
companion, and then springing on to the nearest horse, 
run along the backs of the others, until he reached the 
blazing shutter, which he tore off its hinges and cast 
out of the window, and then awakening a few men, 
cleared the passage without any alarm, which in such 
a case would have been as destructive as the fire. 
Two days’ rest had been gained at Benevente, but 
as very little could be done to remove the stores, the 
greatest part were destroyed. The army was and had 
been from the first without sufficient means of trans- 
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from Valencia de San Juan; on the same day the re- 
serve and Crawfurd’s brigade quitted Benevente. The 
cavalry remained in the town, having parties te watch 
the fords of the Esla. In this state of affairs general 
Lefebre Desnouettes, seeing only a few cavalry posts 
on the great plain, rather hastily concluded that there 
was nothing to support them, and crossing the river at 
daybreak, by a ford a little way above the bridge, with 
six hundred horsemen of the imperial guard, advanced 
into the plain. The piquets under major Loftus Ot- 
way retired fighting, and being joined by a part of the 
third German hussars, even charged the leading French 
squadrons with some effect. General C. Stewart then 
took the command, and the ground was obstinately 
disputed, but the enemy advanced. At this moment 
the plain was covered with stragglers, baggage-mules, 


a 


|and followers of the army, the town was filled with 
amidst torrents of rain and snow, and while half the | tumult, the distant piquets and videttes were seen gal- 


troops worked the other half kept the enemy at bay | loping in from the right and left, the French were 
from the heights on the left bank, for the cavalry scouts | pressing forward boldly, and every appearance indi- 


| cated that the enemy’s whole army was coming up 


The troops | 


and passing the river. 

Lord Paget ordered the tenth hussars to mount and 
form under the cover of some houses at the edge of the 
town, for he desired to draw the ene my, whose real si- 
tuation he had detected at cance, well into the plain be- 
fore he attacked; in half an -hour, every thing was 
ready, and he gave the signal. Then the tenth hussars 
galloped forward, the piquets that were already engag- 
ed closed together, and the whole charged. The scene 
changed instantly ; the enemy were seen flying at full 
speed towards the river, the British following close at 
their heels, until the French squadrons, without break- 
ing their ranks, plunged into the stream, and gained 
the opposite heights, where, like experienced soldiers, 


| they wheeled instantly, and seemed inclined to come 


| forward a second time, but a battery of two guns open- 
planks laid across*the broken arches, gained the other | 


ed upon them, and after a few rounds they retired. 
During the pursuit in the plain, an officer was observed 
separating himself from the main body, and makin 
towards another part of the river, being followed, an 
refusing to stop, he was wounded and brought in a 
prisoner. It was general Lefebre Desnouettes. 
Although the imperial guards were outnumbered in 
the end, they were very superior at the commencement 
of this action, which was stiffly fought on both sides, 
for the British lost fifty men, and the French left fifty- 
five killed and wounded on the field, hesides the ge- 
neral and other officers ; according to Baron Larrey, 
seventy of those who recrossed the river were also 
wounded, making a total loss ef above two hundred 
excellent soldiers.* Lord Paget maintained his posts 


| on the Esla, under an occasional cannonade, until the 
trance, and two officers of the forty-third, returning | 


port, the general had no money to procure it, and the | 


ill-will of the Spaniards, and the shuffling conduct of 
the juntas added infinitely to their difficulties. 
time pressed. Hope and Fraser marched by La Baneza, 
and reached Astorga the 29th, where Baird joined them 


| firing a shot, while the duke 
But | 


evening, and then withdrew to La Baneza; and while 
these things were passing, Napoleon arrived at Val- 
deras, Ney at Villaton, and Lapisse at Toro. The 
French troops were worn down with fatigue, yet the 
emperor still urged them on. The duke of Dalmatia, 
he said, would intercept the English at Astorga, and 
their labours would be finally rewarded. Nevertheless, 


| the destruction of the bridge of Castro Gonzalo was so 


well accomplished, that twenty-four hours were re- 
quired to repair it, the fords were now impassable, and 
it was the 30th before Bessieres could cross the Esla, 
but on that day he passed through Benevente with nine 
thousand cavalry, and bent his course towards La Ba- 
neza;+ the same day Franceschi carried the bridge of 
Mansilla de las Mulas by a single charge of his light 
horsemen, and captured the artillery and one half of 
the Spanish division left to protect it. Romana im- 
mediately abandoned Leon and many stores, and the 
31st the duke of Dalmatia entered that town without 
of Istria, with his caval- 
ry, took possession of La Baneza; the advanced posta 
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were then pushed forward to the Puente d’Orvigo on 
one side, and the Puente de Valembre on the other.* 
The rear of the English army was still in Astorga, 
the head-quarters having arrived there only the day 
before. 

In the preceding month large stores had been gra- 
dually brought up to this town by sir David Baird, 
and as there were no means of transport to remove 
them, orders were given, after supplying the immediate 
wants of the army, to destroy them ; but Romana, who 
would neither defend Leon nor Mansilla, had, contrary 
to his promises, pre-occupied Astorga with his fugitive 


army, and when the English divisions marched in, such | 


a tumult and confusion arose, that no orders could be 
executed with regularity, no distribution made, nor the 
destruction of the stores be effected. ‘The disorder 
thus unexpectedly produced was very detrimental to 
the discipline of the troops, which the unwearied ef- 
forts of the general had partly restored ; the resources 
which he had depended on for the support of his sol- 
diers became mischievous, and contributed to disorga- 
nise instead of nourishing them. And he had the fur- 
ther vexation to hear Romana, the principal cause of 
this misfortune, proposing, with troops unable to resist 
a thousand light infantry, to recommence offensive 
operations on a plan, in comparison with which the 
visions of Don Quixote were wisdom. 

On the 31st, the flank brigades separated from the 
army at Bonillas, and bent their course by cross roads 
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towards Orense and Vigo, being detached to lessen the | 


pressure on the commissariat, and to cover the flanks 
of the army; Fraser’s and Hope’s divisions entered 
Villa Franca, and Baird’s division was at Bembibre; 
the reserve, with the head-quarters, halted at Cambar- 
ros, a village six miles from Astorga, until the cavalry 
fell. back in the night to the same place, and then the 
reserve marched to Bembibre. The marquis of Ro- 
mana, after doing so much mischief by crossing the 
line of march, left his infantry to wander as they pleas- 
ed, and retired with his cavalry and some guns to the 


valley of the Minho, and the rest of his artillery mixed 


with the British army, but most of it was captured be- 
fore reaching Lugo. 

Upon the Ist of January the emperor took 
sion of Astorga, where seventy thousand French in- 
fantry, ten thousand cavalry, and two hundred pieces 
of artillery, after many days of incessant marching, 
were now united. ‘The congregation of this mighty 
force, while it evinced the power and energy of the 
French monarch, attested also the genius of the Eng- 
lish general, who, with a handful of men, had found 
the means to arrest the course of the conqueror, and to 


posse S- 


draw him, with the flower of his army, to this remote | 


and unimportant part of the Peninsula, at the moment 
were prostrate beneath the strength of his hand. That 


ed her, and in the hour of weakness intercepted the 
blow, which was descending to crush her, no man of 
candour and honesty can deny. For what troops, what 
preparations, what courage, what capacity was there 


in the south to have resisted, even for an instant, the | 


progress of a man, who, in ten days, and in the depth 


of winter, crossing the snowy ridge of the Carpen- | 
tinos, had traversed two hundred miles of hostile coun- | 


try, and transported fifty thousand men from Madrid to 
Astorga in a shorter time than a Spanish courier would 
have taken to travel the same distance ? 


This stupendous march was rendered fruitless 4 
1 


the quickness of his adversary ; but Napoleon, thoug 
he had failed to destroy the English army, resolved, 
nevertheless, to cast it forth of the Peninsula, and 
being himself recalled to France. by tidings that the 
Austrian storm was ready to burst, had fixed upon the 
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duke of Dalmatia to continue the pursuit. For thig 
purpose three divisions of cavalry, and three of infan- 
try were added to his former command ; but of these 
last, the two commanded by generals Loison and Hen. 
delet were several marches in the rear, and general 
Bonnet’s remained always in the Montaiia de St. An- 
der. Hence the whole number bearing arms which 
the duke led immediately to the pursuit, was about 
twenty-five thousand men, of which four thousand two 
hundred were cavalry, composing the divisions of Lor- 
ges, La Houssaye, and Franceschi,* Fifty-four guns 
were with the columns, Loison’s and Heudelet’s diyj- 
sions followed by forced marches, and Soult was sup- 
ported by Ney with the sixth corps, wanting its third 
division, but mustering above sixteen thousand men 
under arms, the flower of the French army, together 
with thirty-seven pieces of artillery. Thus including 
Laborde, Heudelet, and Loison’s division, nearly sixty 
thousand men and ninety-one guns were put on the 
track of the English army. Meanwhile the emperor 
returned to Valladolid, where he received the addresses 
of the notables and deputies from Madrid and other 


| great towns, and strove, by promises and other means, 


to win the good opinion of the public. Appointing 
Joseph to be his lieutenant-general, he allotted separate 
provinces for each ‘ corps d’armée,’ and directing the 
imperial guard to return to France, after three days’ 
delay he departed himself with scarcely any escort, 
but with an astonishing speed that frustrated the de- 
signs which the Spaniards had as some say formed 
against his person. 


CHAPTER V., 


Sir John Moore retreats towards Vigo; is closely pursued— 
Miserable scene at Bembibre—Excesses at Villa Franca— 
Combat at Calcabellos—Death of general Colbert—March 
to Nogales—Line of retreat changed from Vigo to Coruna 
—Skiliul passage of the bridge of Constantino; skirmish 
there—The army halts at Lugo—Sir John Moore offers bat- 
tle; it is not accepted; he makes a forced march to Betan- 
zos; loses many stragglers; rallies the army; reaches Co- 
runa—The army takes a position—Two large stores of pow- 
der exploded—PFleet arrives in the harbour; army commen- 
ces embarking—Battle of Coruna—Death of sir John Moore 
—His character. 


Tue duke of Dalmatia, a general, who, if the emperor 
be excepted, was no wise inferior to any of his nation, 
commenced his pursuit of the English army with a 
vigor that marked his eager desire to finish the cam- 
paign in a manner suitable to the brilliant opening at 
Gamonal. The main body of his troops followed the 
route of Foncevadon and Ponteferrada; a second col- 


| umn took the road of Cambarros and Bembibre; Fran- 
when Portugal, and the fairest provinces of Spain, 


ceschi entered the valley of the Syl, and moving up 


| . . & <r: . 
that river, turned the position of Villa Franca del 
Spain, being in her extremity, sir John Moore succour- | 





Bierzo.} 

Thus sir John Moore, after having twice baffled the 
emperor’s combinations, was still pressed in his retreat 
with a fury that seemed to increase every moment. 
The separation of his light brigades, a measure which 
he reluctantly adopted by the advice of his quarter- 
master-general, had weakened the army by three thou- 
sand men, yet he still possessed nineteen thousand of 
all arms, good soldiers to fight, and strong to march, 
although shaken in discipline by the disorders at Val- 
deras, and Astorga; for the general's exertions to re- 
store order and regularity were by many officers slight- 
ly seconded, and by some with scandalous levity 
disregarded. There was no choice but to retreat. ‘The 
astonishing rapidity with which the emperor had 
brought up his overbearing numbers, and thrust the 
English army into Gallicia, had rendered the natural 


| Strength of that country unavailing; the resources 


eS 
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were few, even for an army in winter quarters, and for | 
a campaign in that season, there were none at all. All 
the draught cattle that could be procured would scarce- 
ly have supplied the means to transport ammunition 
r & two battles, whereas the French, sweeping the rich 
lains of Castille with their powerful cavalry, might 
ne formed magazines at Astorga and Leon, and from 
thence have been supplied in abundance, while the | 
English were starving. 
efore he advanced from Salamanca, Moore, foresee- | 
ing that his movement must sooner or later end in a 
retreat, had sent officers to examine the roads of Gal- 
licia and the harbours which offered the greatest ad- 
vantages for embarkation; by the reports of those 
officers, which arrived from day to day, and by the 
state of the magazines which he had directed to be 
formed, his measures were constantly regulated.* The 
magazines of Astorga, Benevente, and Labaneza, were, 
by untoward circumstances, and the deficiency of trans- | 
port, rendered, as we have seen, of no avail beyond the 
momentary supply they afforded, and part of their con- 
tents falling into the enemy’s hands, gave him some 
cause of triumph; but those at Villa Franca and Lu- 
go contained about fourteen days’ consumption, and | 
there were other small magazines formed on the line 
of Orense and Vigo. 

More than this could not have been accomplished. 
It was now only the fifteenth day since sir John Moore | 
had left Salamanca, and already the torrent of war, di-| 
verted from the south, was foaming among the rocks | 
of Gallicia. Nineteen thousand British troops, posted | 
in strong ground, might have offered battle to very su- 
perior numbers, but where was the use of merely fight- | 
ing an enemy who had three hundred thousand men in | 





Spain? Nothing could be gained by such a display 
of courage, and the English general, by a quick re- 


treat, might reach his ships unmolested, embark, and 
carrying his army from the narrow corner in which it 
was cooped to the southern provinces, establish there 
a good base of operations, and renew the war under 
favorable circumstances. It was by this combination 
of a fleet and army, that the greatest assistance could 
be given to Spain, and the strength of England become 
most formidable. A few days’ sailing would carry the | 
troops to Cadiz, but six weeks’ constant marching | 
would not bring the French army from Gallicia to that | 
neighbourhood. The northern provinces were broken, | 
subdued in spirit, and possessed few resources; the | 
southern provinces had scarcely seen an enemy, were | 
rich and fertile, and there also was the seat of govern- 
ment. Sir John Moore reasoning thus, resolved to fall | 
down to the coast and embark, with as little loss or 
delay as might be; but Vigo, Corufia, and Ferrol were 
the principal harbours, and their relative advantages 
could not be determined except by the reports of the 
engineers, none of which, so rapidly had the crisis of 
affairs come on, were yet received ; and as those re- 
ports could only be obtained from day to day, the line 
of retreat became of necessity subject to daily change. 

When the duke of Dalmatia took the command of | 
the pursuing army, Hope’s and Frazer’s divisions | 
were, as I have said, at Villa Franca, Baird’s at Bem- | 
bibre, the reserve and cavalry at Cambarros, six miles | 
from Astorga. Behind Cambarros, the mountains of | 
Gallicia rose abruptly, but there was no position, be- 
cause, after the first rise at the village of Rodrigatos, 
the ground continually descended to Caleabellos, a 
small town, only four miles from Villa Franca, and the 
old road of Foncevadon and Ponteferrada, which turned 
the whole line, was choked with the advancing col- 
umns of the enemy.t ‘The reserve and the cavalry 
therefore marched during the night to Bembibre, and 
on their arrival Baird’s division proceeded to Calca- 





| 
| 
} 
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} 
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bellos; but in the immense wine vaults of Bembibre 
many hundred of his men remained behind inebriated, 
the followers of the army crowded the houses, and a 
number of Romana’s disbanded men were mixed with 
this heterogeneous mass of marauders, drunkards, mu- 
leteers, women, and children; the weather was dread- 
ful, and, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of the 
general-in-chief, when the reserve marched the next 


| morning, the number of those unfortunate wretches was 


not diminished. Leaving a small guard to protect 
them, sir John Moore proceeded to Calcabellos, yet 
scarcely had the reserve marched out of the village, 
when some French cavalry appeared, and in a moment 
the road was filled with the miserable stragglers, who 
came crowding after the troops, some with shrieks of 
distress and wild gestures, others with brutal exclama- 
tions, while many, overcome with fear, threw away 
their arms, while those who preserved them were too 
stupidly intoxicated to fire, and kept reeling to and fro, 
alike insensible to their danger and to their disgrace. 
The enemy’s horsemen perceiving this, bore at a gal- 
lop through the disorderly mob, cutting to the right 
and left as they passed, and riding so close to the col- 
umns, that the infantry were forced to halt in order to 
check their audacity. 

At Caleabellos the reserve took up a position. Baird 
then marched to Herrerias, and the general-in-chief 
went on to Villa Franca. But in that town great ex- 
cesses had been committed by the preceding divisions ; 
the magazines were plundered, the bakers driven away 
from the ovens, the wine stores foreed, and the com- 
missaries prevented from making the regular distribu- 
tions; the doors of the houses were broken, and the 
Scandalous insubordination of the soldiers proved that 
a discreditable relaxation of discipline on the part of 
the officers had taken place. Moore arrested this dis- 
order, and caused one man taken in the act of plunder- 
ing a magazine to be hanged in the market-place; then 
issuing severe orders to prevent a recurrence of such 
inexcusable conduct, he returned to Calcabellos, which 
the enemy were now approaching. 

The Guia, a small, but at this season of the year a 
deep stream, run through that town, and was crossed 
by a stone bridge. On the Villa Franca side a lofty 
tidge, rough with vineyards and stone walls, was oc- 
cupied by two thousand five hundred infantry, with a 
battery of six guns; four hundred riflemen, and about 
the same number of cavalry, were posted on a hill two 
miles beyond the river, to watch the two roads of Bem- 
bibre and Foncevadon. In this situation, on the 3d of 
January, a little after noon, the French general Colbert 
approached with six or eight squadrons, but observin 
the ground behind Calcabellos so strongly sted 
demanded reinforcements. Soult, believing that the 
English did not mean to make a stand, replied by or- 
dering Colbert to charge without delay, and the latter, 
stung by the message, obeyed with precipitate fury. 
From one of those errors so frequent in war, the Brit- 
ish cavalry, thinking a greater force was riding against 
them, retired at speed to Caleabellos, and the riflemen, 
who, following their orders, had withdrawn when the 
French first came in sight, were just passing the 
bridge, when a crowd of staff-officers, the cavalry, and 
the enemy, came in upon them in one mass; in the 
confusion thirty or forty men were taken, and Colbert, 
then crossing the river, charged on the spur up the 
road. The remainder of the riflemen had however 
thrown themselves into the vineyards, and when the 
enemy approached within a few yards, opened such a 
deadly fire, that the greatest number of the French 
horsemen were killed on the spot, and among the rest 
Colbert himself; his fine martial figure, his voice, his 
gestures, and, above all, his great valour, had excited 
| the admiration of the British, and a general feeling of 
| sorrow was predominant when the gallant soldier fell. 
| Some French voltigeurs now crossed the river, and a few 
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of the 52d regiment descended from the upper part of 
the ridge to the assistance of the riflemen, when a sharp 
skirmish commenced, in which two or three hundred 
men of both sides were killed or wounded. ‘Towards 
evening, Merle’s division of infantry appeared on the 
hills in front of the town, and made a demonstration 
of crossing opposite to the left of the English posi- 


tion, but the battery of the latter checked this move- | 


ment, and night coming on the combat ceased. 

As the road from Villa Franea to Lugo led through 
a rugged country, the cavalry were now sent on to the 
latter town at once, and during the night the French 


patioles breaking in upon the rifle piquets, wounded | 


some men, but were beaten back without being able to 
discover that the English troops had abandoned the 
position. This however was the case, and the reserve 
reached Herrerias, a distance of eighteen miles, on the 
morning of the 4th, Baird’s division being then at No- 
gales, Hope’s and Fraser’s near Lugo. 

At Herrerias, the English general, who constantly 
directed the movements of the rearguard himself, re- 
ceived the first reports of the engineers relative to the 
harbours. It appeared that Vigo, besides its greater 
distance, offered no position to cover the embarkation, 
but Corufia and Betanzos did. The march to Vigo 


was of necessity abandoned, the ships were directed | 
round to Corufia, and Moore, who now deeply regret- | 


ted the separation of his light brigades, sent forward 


instructions for the leading division to halt at Lugo, | 
army, and give battle | 


where he designed to rally the 1 
if the enemy would accept it. These important orders 
were carried to sir David Baird by one of the aides de 
camp of the commander-in-chief, but sir David for- 
warded them by a private dragoon, who got drunk and 
lost the despatch. ‘This blameable irre gularity was 
ruinous to general Frazer’s troops; in lieu of resting 
two days at Lugo, that general, unwitting of the order, 
pursued his toilsome journey towards St. Jago 
Compostella, and then returning without food or rest, 
lost more than four hundred stragelers. 

On the 5th, the having, by a forced march 
of thirty-six miles, gained twelve hours’ start of the 
enemy, reached Nogales, at which place they meta 


reserve 


large convoy of English clothing, shoes, and ammuni- | 
tion, intended for Romana’s army, yet moving towards | 
characteristic of the Span- | 


the enemy,—a eircumstanc: 
ish mode of conducting public affairs. ‘There was a 
bridge at Nogales which the engineers failed to destroy, 
but this was a matter of little consequence ; the river 
was fordable above and below, and the general was 
unwilling, unless for some palpable advantage, which 
seldom presented itself, to injure the communications 
of a country that he was unable to serve: moreover, 
the bridges were commonly very solidly constructed, 
and the arches having little span, could be rendered 
passable again in a shorter time than they could be de- 
stroyed. At this period of the retreat also the road 
was covered with baggage, sick men, women, and plun- 
derers, all of whom would have been thus sacrificed ; 
for the peasantry, although armed, did not molest the 
enemy, but fearing both sides alike, carried their effects 
into the mountains : there the villanous marau- 
ders followed them, and in some cases were by the 
Spaniards killed,—a just punishment for quitting their 
colours. Under the miost favourable circumstances, 
the tail of a retreating force exhibits terrible scenes of 
distress, and on the road near Nogales the followers of 
the army were dying fast from cold and hunger. The 
soldiers, barefooted, harassed, and weakened by their 
excesses at Bembibre and Villa Franca, were dropping 
to the rear by hundreds, while broken carts, dead ani- 
mals, and the piteous appearance of women with chil- 
dren, struggling or falling exhausted in the snow, 
completed a picture of war, which, like Janus, has a 
double face. 
Franoeechi 


who, after turning Villa Franca, had 
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scoured the valley of the Syl and captured many 
poe prisoners and baggage, now regained the line 
of march at Becerea, and towards evening the French 
army, recovering their lost ground, passed Nogales, 
galling the rear-guard with a continual skirmish, and 
here it was that dollars to the amount of twenty-five 
thousand pounds were abandoned.* This small sum 
was kept near head-quarters to answer sudden emer- 
gencies, and the bullocks that drew it being tired, the 
general, who could not save the money without riskin 
an ill-timed action, had it rolled down the side of the 
mountain, whence part of it was gathered by the ene- 
my, part by the Gallician peasants. The returns laid 
| before parliament in 1809 made the sum 60,000/., and 
the whole loss during the campaign nearly 77,0002, 
but it is easier to make an entry of one sum for a 
| treasury return, than to state the details accurately ; 
the money-agents were, like the military-agents, acting 
| independently, and all losses went down under the 
head of abandoned treasure. Officers actually present, 
| agree, that the only treasure abandoned by the arm 
was that at Nogales, and that the sum was 25,000/, 
| When it was ordered to be rolled over the brink of the 
| hill, two guns, and a battalion of infantry, were en- 
| gaged with the enemy to protect it, and some person 
in whose charge the treasure was, exclaiming, ‘ It is 
money !” the general replied, ‘so are shot and shells.” 
Accidents will happen in wars. An officer of the guards 
had charge of the cars that drew this treasure, and in 
passing a village, another officer observing that the 
bullocks were exhausted, took the pains to point out 
where fresh and strong animals were to be found, but 
the escorting officer, either ignorant of, or indifferent 
to his duty, took no notice of this recommendation, 
and continued his march with the exhausted cattle. 

| ‘Towards evening the reserve approached Constan- 
| tino, the French were close upon the rear, and a hill 





within pistol-shot of the bridge offered them such an 
advantage, that there was little hope to effect the pas- 
sage without great loss. Moore however posted the 
riflemen and the artillery on the hill, so as to mask the 
| hasty passage of the reserve, and the enemy, ignorant 
| of the vicinity of a river, were cautious, until they 
saw the guns go off at a trot, and the rifleman follow 
at full speed ; then they pursued briskly, but when they 
reached the bridge the British were over, and a good 
line of battle was formed on the other side. A fight 
commenced, and the assailants were continually rein- 
forced as their columns of march arrived, yet general 
Paget maintained the post with two regiments until 
nightfall, and then retired to Lugo, in front of which 
| the whole army was now assembled. 

A few of the French cavalry showed themselves on 
the 6th, but the infantry did not appear, and, the 7th, 
| sir John Moore, in a general order, gave a severe but 
just rebuke to the officers and soldiers for their pre- 
vious want of discipline, at the same time announcin 
his intention to offer battle. It has been well aide 
that a British army may be gleaned in a retreat, but 
cannot be reaped, whatever may be their misery, the 
soldiers will always be found clean at review, ready 
at a fight; and searcely was this order issued, when 
the line of battle, so attenuated before, was filled with 
vigorous men, full of confidence and valour. Fifteen 
hundred had fallen in action or dropped to the rear, but 
as three fresh battalions, left by sir David Baird when 
he first advanced from Astorga, had rejoined the army 
between Villa Franca and Lugo, nineteen thousand 
combatants were still under arms. 

The right of the English position was in compara- 
tively flat ground, and partially protected by a bend 
of the Minho. The centre was amongst vineyards, 
with low stone walls. ‘The left, which was somewhat 
withdrawn, rested on the mountains, being supported 
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and covered by the cavalry. It was the intention of 
the general to engage deeply with his right and centre, 
before he closed with his left wing, in which he had 
poste ad the flower of his troops, thinking thus to bring 
on a decisive battle, and trusting to the valour of the 
men to handle the enemy in such sort as that he should 
be glad to let the army continue its retreat unmolested. 
Other hope, to re-e »mbark the troops without loss, there 
was none, save by stratagem. Soult, an experienced 
gene ral, commanding soldiers habituated to war, might 
be tempted, but could never be forced, to engage in a 
decisive battle among those rugged mountains, where 
whole days would pass skirmishing, without any 
progress being made towards crippling an adversary. 

It was mid-day before the French marshal arrived 
in person at the head of ten or twelve thousand men, 
and the remainder of his power followed in some dis- 
array, for the marches had not been so easy but that 
many even of the oldest soldiers had droppe od behind. 
As the columns came up, they formed in order of bat- 
tle alone a strong mountainous ridge fronting the Ene- 
lish, and as the latter were not distinctly seen, from 
the inequalities of the ground, Soult doubted if they 
were all before him; wherefore taking four guns, and 
some squadrons commanded by colonel Lallemande, 
he advanced towards the centre, and opened a fire, 
which was immediately silenced by a reply from fif- 
teen pieces. The mi irshal being then satisfied that 
something more than a rear-cuard was in his front, 
retired. About an hour after he made a feint on the 
right, and at the same time sent a column of infantry 
and five against the left. On that side the three 
regiments which had lately joined were drawn up, and 
the French pushing the outposts hard, were gaining 
the advantage, when Moore arrived, rallied the light 
troops, and with a vigorous charge breaking the ad- 
verse column, treated it very roughly in the pursuit. 
The estimated loss of the French was between three 
and four hundred men. 

As it was now evident that the British meant to give 
battle, the duke of Dalmatia hastened the march of 
Laborde’s division, which was still in the rear, and 
reque sted marshal Ney, who was then at Villa Franea, 
to detach a division of the sixth corps by the Val des 
Orres to Orense; Ney, however, merely sent some 
troops into the valley of the Syl, and pushe sd his ad- 
vanced posts in front as far as Nogales, Poyo, and 
Dancos.* At daybreak on the 8th the two armies 
were still embattled. On the French side, seventeen 
thousand infantry, four thousand cavalry, and fifty 
pieces of artillery were in line, but Soult deferred the 
attack until the 9th.t On the English part, sixteen 
thousand infantry, eighteen hundred cavalry, and forty 
pieces of artillery, impatiently awaited the assault, and 
blamed their advers: ary for delaying a contest which 
they ardently desired ; yet the darkness fell without a 
shot having been fired, and with it fell the English 
general’s hope to engage his enemy on equal terms. 
What was to be done? assail the French pointe: ® 
remain another day in salad of a battle? or, in 
gain a march, and get on board without being 
or at least obtain time to establish the army 
in a good situation to cover the embarkation? The 
first operation was warranted neither by present nor by 
future advantages, for how could an inferior army ex- 
pect to cripple a superior one, posted as the French 
were, on a strong mountain, with an overbearing caval- 
ry to protect their infantry, should the latter be beaten ; 
and when twenty thousand fresh troops were at the 
distance of two short marches in the rear? The Brit- 
ish army was not provided to fight above one battle; 
there were no draught cattle, no means of transporting 
reserve ammunition, no magazines, no hospitals, no 


guns 


secresy, 


molested, 


second line, no provisions, a defeat would have been | cavalry, as usual, covered a 
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ruin, a victory useless. A battle is always a Serious 
affair, but two battles under such circumstances, though 
both should be victories, would have been destructiom 
But why fight at all, after the army had been rallied, 
and the disasters of the march from Astorea had sin 
remedied? What, if beating first Soult and then Ney, 
the British had arrived once more above Astorga, with 
perhaps ten thousand infantry, and half as many hun- 
dred cavalry. From the mountains of Gallicia their 
general might have cast his eyes as far as the Sierra 
Morena, without being cheered b »y the sight of a single 
Spanish army, none existed to aid him, none to whom 
he might give aid. Even Mr. Frere acknowledged 
that at this period six thousand ill-armed men collected 
at Despefias Peros, formed the only barrier between 
the French and Seville, and sir John Moore was sent 
out not to waste English blood in fruitless battles, but 
to assist the universal Span ish nation! 

The second proposition was decided by the state of 
the magazines; there was not bread for another day’s 
consumption remaining in the stores at Lugo. It was 
true that the army was in heart for fighting, but dis- 
tressed by fatigue and bad weather, and each moment 
of delay, inereased privations that would soon have 
rendered it inefficient for a campaign in the south, the 
only point where its services could now be effectual.* 
For two whole days Moore had offered battle, this was 
sufficient to rally the to restore order, and to 
preserve the re putation of the army. Lugo was strong 
ground in itself, but it did not eover Corusia, the road 
leading from Orense to St. Jago da Compostella turned 
it, the French oucht have been on that line, and 
there was no reason to suppose that they were not; 
Soult, as we have seen, presse d Ne y to follow it. It 
was then impossible to remain at Lugo, and useless if 
it had been possible. ‘The general adopted the third 
plan, and prepared to decamp in the night; he ordered 
the fires to be kept bright, and exhorted the troops to 
make a great exertion, which he trusted would be the 
last required of them. 

The country immediately in the rear of the position 
was intersected by stone walls and a number of intri- 
cate lanes, precautions were taken to mark the right 
tracks, by placing bundles of straw at certain distan- 
ces, and officers were ap pointe “di to guide the columns. 


troops, 


At ten o’clock the regiments sile matly quitted their 
ground, and retired in excellent order; but a moody 
fortune pursued sir John Moore throughout this cam- 


paign, baffling his prudence, and thwarting his views, 
as if resolved to prove the unyielding firmness of his 
mind. A terrible storm of wind and rain, mixed with 
sleet, commenced as the army broke up from the posi- 
tion, the marks were destroyed, and the guides lost the 
true direction; only one of the divisions gained the 
main road, the other two were bewildered, and when 
daylight broke, the rear columns were still near to Lu- 
The fatigue, the depression of mind, occasioned 
by this misfortune, and the want « broke the 
order of the march, and the stragglers e becoming 
numerous, when, unfortunately, Baird, who was with 


vo. 
f shoes, 


wel 


the leading division, thinking to relieve the men during 
a halt which took place in the night, desired them to 
take refuge from the weather in some houses a little 
way off the road. Complete disorganization followed 


this imprudent act, from that moment it became im- 
possible to make the soldiers keep their ranks, plunder 
the example was infecti and what with 
real suffering, and evil propensity encouraged by this 
error of inexperience, the main body of the army, 
which had bivouacked for six hours in the rain, arrived 


succeeded, 


ous, 


at Betanzos on the evening of the 9th, in a state very 
disereditable to its diseiplins 
The commander-in-chief, with the reserve and the 


march, and in the course 


* Sir John Moore's Papers 
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of it he ordered several bridges to be destroyed, but 
the engineers failed of success in every attempt.* For- 
tunately, the enemy did not come up with the rear be- 
fore the evening, and then only with their cavalry, 
otherwise many prisoners must have fallen into their 
hands ; for the number of stragglers uncovered by the 
passage of the reserve was so numerous, that when 
pressed, they united, under sergeant Newman, of the 
43d regiment, and repulsed the French cavalry them- 
selves: a signal proof that the disorder was occasioned 
as much by insubordination in the regiments as by the 
fatigue of the march. The reserve commanded by 

neral Edward Paget, an officer distinguished during 
the retreat by his firmness, ability, and ardent zeal, 
remained in position, during the night, a few miles 
from Betanzos; the rest of the army was quartered in 
that town, and as the enemy could not gather in 
strength on the 10th, the commander-in-chief halted 
that day, and the cavalry passed from the rear-guard 
to the head of the column. The 11th, the French in- 
terrupted those employed to destroy the bridge of Be- 
tanzos, but from some mismanagement, although the 
twenty-eighth regiment repulsed the first skirmishers, 
the bridge, constructed of wood, was only partially 
destroyed. In the meantime sir John Moore assem- 
bled the army in one solid mass. The loss of men in 
the march from Lugo to Betanzos had been greater 
than that in all the former part of the retreat, added to 
all the waste of the movement in advance and the loss 
sustained in the different actions: nevertheless, four- 
teen or fifteen thousand infantry were still in column, 
and by an orderly mareh to Coruiia under the personal 
direction of the commander-in-chief, demonstrated, that 
inattention and the want of experience in the officers, 
was the true cause of those disorders, which had af- 
flicted the army far more than the sword of the enemy 
or the rigour of the elements. 

As the troops approached Coruifia, the general’s 
looks were directed towards the harbour, but an open 
expanse of water painfully convinced him, that to For- 
tune at least he was no way beholden; contrary winds 
still detained the fleet at Vigo, and the last consuming 
exertion made by the army was rendered fruitless! 
The men were put into quarters, and their leader await- 
ed the progress of events. 

The bridge of El Burgo was destroyed, and also 
that of Cambria, situated a few miles up the Mero 
river, but the engineer employed at the latter, mortified 
at the former failures, was so anxious to perform his 
duty in an effectual manner, that he remained too near 
the mine, and was killed by the explosion. Meanwhile 
three divisions occupied the town and suburbs of Co- 
rufia, and the reserve was posted between the village 
of El! Burgo, and the road of St. Jago de Compostella. 
For twelve days these hardy soldiers had covered the 
retreat, during which time they had traversed eighty 
miles of road in two marches, passed several nights 
under arms in the snow of the mountains, were seven 
times engaged with the enemy, and now assembled at 
the outposts, having fewer men missing from the 
ranks, including those who had fallen in Cattle, than 
any other division in the army: an admirable instance 
of the value of good discipline, and a manifest proof 
of the malignant injustice with which sir John Moore 
has been accused of precipitating his retreat beyond 
the measure of human strength. 

The town of Corujfia, although sufficiently strong to 
oblige an enemy to break ground before it, was weak- 
ly fortified, and to the southward commanded by some 
heights close to the walls. Sir John Moore therefore 
caused the land front to be strengthened, and occupied 
the citadel, but disarmed the sea face of the works, 
and the inhabitants cheerfully and honourably joined 
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in the labour, although they were fully aware that the 
English intended to embark, and that they would in. 
eur the enemy’s anger by taking es in the milit 
operations. Such flashes of light from the dark cloud 
which at this moment covered — may startle the 
reader, and make him doubtif the * mallee could haye 
been so insufficient to their own defence as they have 
been represented in the course of this history. I answer, 
that the facts were as I have told them, and that it wag 
such paradoxical indications of character that deceived 
the world at the time, and induced men to believe that 
that reckless, daring defiance of the power of France 
so loudly proclaimed by the patriots would be strenu- 
ously supported. Of proverbially vivid imagination 
and quick resentments, the Spaniards feel and act in- 
dividually rather than nationally, and during this war, 
that which appeared constancy of purpose, was but a 
repetition of momentary fury; a succession of electri¢ 
sparks generated by a constant collision with the 
French army, and daily becoming fainter as custom re- 
conciled them to those injuries and insults which are 
commonly the attendants of war. 

Procrastination and improvidence are the besetting 
sins of the nation. At this moment large magazines 
of arms and ammunition, which had been sent in the 
early part of the preceding year from England, were 
still in Corufia unappropriated and unregarded by a 
nation infested with three hundred thousand enemies, 
and having a hundred thousand soldiers unclothed and 
withont weapons. Three miles from the town they 
had piled four thousand barrels of powder in a maga- 
zine built upon a hill, and asmaller quantity, collected 
in another storehouse, was at some distance from the 
first. ‘To prevent them falling a prey to the enemy, 
Moore caused both to be snateted on the 13th, and 
the inferior one blew up with a terrible noise, which 
shook the houses in the town; but when the train 
reached the great store, there ensued a crash like the 
bursting forth of a voleano; the earth trembled for 
miles, the rocks were torn from their bases, and the 
agitated waters rolled the vessels as in a storm ; a vast 
column of smoke and dust, shooting out fiery sparks 
from its sides, arose perpendicularly and slowly to a 
great height, and then a shower of stones, and frag- 
ments of all kinds, bursting out of it with a roaring 
sound, killed many persons who remained too near the 
spot. Stillness, slightly interrupted by the lashing of 
the waves on the shore, succeeded, and the business 
of the war went on, The next measure was a painful 
one ; for the ground in front of Coruiia is impracti- 
cable for cavalry, and as the horses were generall 
foundered, and it was impossible to embark them all 
in the face of an enemy, a great number were reluc- 
tantly ordered to be shot; these poor animals, already 
worn down and feet broken, would otherwise have been 
distributed among the French cavalry, or used as draft 
cattle, until death relieved them from procrastinated 
sufferings. 

But the French were now collecting in force on the 
Mero, and it became necessary to choose a position of 
battle. A chain of rocky elevations, commencing on 
the sea-coast north-west of the place, and ending on 
the Mero just behind the village of El Burgo, offered 
an advantageous line of defence, covered by a branch 
of the Mero, which washing a part of the base, would 
have obliged the enemy to by the road of 
Compostella. This ridge was however too extensive 
for the English army, and if not wholly occupied, the 
French might have turned it by the right, and moved 
along a succession of eminences to the very gates of 
Corufia. There was no alternative, but to take posses- 
sion of an inferior range, enclosed as it were within 
the other, and completely commanded by it within 
cannonshot ; here therefore the army was posted. Mean- 
while the French army had been so exhausted with 
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continual toil, that it was not completely assembled on 
the Mero before the 12th. On that day the infantry 
took post opposite E| Burgo, the cavalry of La Hous- 
saye lined the river as far as the ocean, and Franceschi, 
crossing at the bridge of Celas, seven miles higher up 
the river, intercepted some stores arriving from St. 
Jago, and made a few prisoners. The 14th, the bridges 
at El Burgo being rendered practicable for artillery, 
two divisions of infantry, and one of cavalry, passed 
the river, and to cover this march some guns opened 
on the English posts but were soon silenced by a su- 

rior fire. In the evening, the transports from Vigo 

ove in sight, and soon after entered the harbour of 
Coruiia, and the dismounted cavalry, the sick, all the 
best horses, and fifty-two pieces of artillery, were em- 
barked during the night, eight British and four Span- 
ish guns only being retained on shore ready for action. 

On the 15th, Laborde’s division arrived. ‘The French 
then occupied the great ridge enclosing the British 
position, placed their right on the intersection of the 
roads leading from St. Jago and Betanzos, and their 
left upon a rocky eminence which overlooked both 
lines ;* after this they extended their cavalry, support- 
ed by some troops on their own left, and a slight skir- 
mish took place in the valley below. The English 
piquets seperti the right of the French also got en- 
gaged, and were so galled by the fire of two guns, 
that colonel M‘Kenzie, of the fifth regiment, pushed 
out with some companies to seize the battery; a line 
of infantry, hitherto concealed by some stone walls, 
immediately arose, and poured in such a fire of mus- | 
quetry, that the colonel was killed, and his men forced 
back with loss. 

In the course of the night, Soult with great difficulty 
established a battery of eleven heavy guns on the rocks 
which closed the left of his line of battle, and then 
formed his order of battle.t Laborde’s division was 
posted on the right, having one half on the high ground, 
and the other half on the descent towards the river. 
Merle’s division was in the centre. Mermet’s division 
formed the left. The position was covered in front of 
the right by the villages of Palavia Abaxo and Portosa, 
and in front of the centre by a wood. The left was 
secured by the rugged heights where the great battery 
was established, which was about twelve hundred yards 
from the right of the British line, and midway the little 
village of Elvina was held by the piquets of the fif- 
tieth British regiment.t The late arrival of the trans- 
ports, the increasing force of the enemy, and the dis- 
advantageous nature of the ground had greatly aug- 
mented the difficulty and danger of the embarkation, 
and several general officers now proposed to the com- | 
mander-in-chief, that he should negotiate for leave to | 
retire to his ships upon terms. There was little chance 
ef such a proposal Soles agreed to by the enemy, and | 
there was no reason to try. The army had suffered, 
but not from defeat, its situation was dangerous, but 
far from desperate; wherefore the general would not | 
consent to remove the stamp of energy and prudence, | 
which marked his retreat, by a negotiation that would | 
have given an appearance of timidity and indecision to 
his previous operations, as opposite to their real cha- | 
racter as light is to darkness ; his high spirit and clear 
judgment revolted at the idea, and he rejected the de- 
grading advice without hesitation. 

All the encumbrances of the army were shipped in 
the night of the 15th and morning of the 16th, and | 
everything was ae to withdraw the fighting men 
as soon as the darkness would permit them to move | 
without being perceived ; and the precautions taken | 
would, without doubt, have jnsured the success of this | 
difficult operation, but a more glorious event was des- | 
tined to give a melancholy but graceful termination to | 





- 


* Noble's Expedition de Gallice. + Ibid. 
t Sir John Moore's Letter to Ld. Castlereagh. 
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| columns, covered by clouds of skirmishers. 


| fourth regiment, which formed the right of 
| vision, he opened a heavy fire upon the flank of the 
| troops penetrating up the valley, while the fiftieth and 
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the campaign. About two o’clock in the afternoon a 


general movement along the French line 
of an approaching battle, and the Britis 
fourteen thousand five hundred s immediately oc- 
cupied the inferior of hills already spoken of. 
The right was formed by Baird’s division, and, from 
the oblique direction of the ridge, approached the ene- 
my, while the centre and left were of necessity with- 
held in such a manner that the French battery on the 
rocks raked the whole of the line.* General Hope’s 
division, crossing the main road, prolonged Baird’s 
line to the left, and occupied strong ground abutting on 
the muddy bank of the Mero. A bridgade of Baird’s 
division remained in column behind the right wing, 
and in like manner a brigade of Hope’s division was 
behind the left wing, while Paget’s reserve, posted at 
Airis, a small vill in rear of the centre, looked 
down the valley which separated Baird’s right from 
the hills oceupied by Franceschi’s cavalry ; a battalion 
detached from the reserve kept these horsemen in check, 
and was itself connected with the main body by a chain 
of skirmishers extended across the valley. Fraser’s 
division held the heights immediately before the gates 
of Corufia, watching the coast road, but it was also 
ready to succour any point. 
These dispositions were dictated by the nature of the 
ground, which was very favourable to the enemy; for 
“‘ranceschi’s cavalry reached nearly to the village of 
San Cristoval, a mile beyond Baird’s right, and hence 
sir John Moore was forced to weaken his front and 
keep Frazer’s division in reserve unti] Soult’s attack 
should be completely unfolded. There was, however, 
one advantage on the British side; many thousand 
new English musquets, found in the Spanish stores, 


ve notice 
infantry, 


| Were given to the troops in lieu of their rusty, battered 


arms, and as their ammunition was also fresh, their 
fire was far better sustained than that of the enemy. 


BATTLE OF CORUNA. 


When Laborde’s division arrived, the French force 
was not less than twenty thousand men, and the duke 
of Dalmatia made no idle evolutions of display, for 
distributing his lighter guns along the front of his po- 
sition, he opened a fire from the heavy battery on his 
left, and instantly descended the mountain with three 
The Bri- 
tish piquets were driven back in disorder, and the vil- 
lage of Elvina was carried by the first French coluran, 
which then dividing, attempted to turn Baird’s right 
by the valley, and to break his front at the same time. 
The second column made against the English centre, 
and the third attacked Hope’s left at the village of 
Palavia Abaxo. The weight of Soult’s guns overmatch- 
ed the English six-pounders, and the shot swept the 
position to the centre; but sir John Moore observing 
that, according to his expectations, the enemy did not 
show any body of infantry beyond that which moving 
up the valley outflanked Baird’s right, ordered general 
Paget to carry the whole of the reserve to where the 
detached regiment was posted, and, as he had before 
arranged with him, to turn the left of the French attack 
and menace the great battery. Meanwhile, he directed 
Fraser to support Paget, and then Gaorst. back the 

aird’s di- 


forty-second regiments met those breaking through El- 
vina. The ground about that village being intersected 
by stone walls and hollow roads, a severe scrambling 
fight ensued, the French were foreed back with great 
loss, and the fiftieth regiment entering the village with 
them, after a second struggle drove them beyond it. 
Seeing this, the general ordered up a battalion of the 
guards to fill the void in the line made by the ad- 





* Vide Plan of the Battle. 
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vance of those regiments, whereupon the forty-second, | of some companies of the fourteenth, carried Palayia 
with the exception of its grenadiers, mistaking his in- | Abaxo, which general Foy defended but feebly ; in the 


tention, retired, and at that moment the enemy, being 
reinforced, renewed the fight beyond the village; the 
officer commanding the fiftieth* was wounded and 
taken prisoner, and Elvina then became the scene of a 
second struggle, which being observed by the com- 
mander-in-chief, he addressed a few animating words 
to the forty-second, and eaused it to return to the attack. 
During this time Paget, with the reserve, had descend- 
ed into the valley, and the line of the skirmishers being 
thus supported, vigorously checked the advante of 
the enemy’s troops in that quarter, while the fourth 
regiment galled their flank ; at the same time tlie centre 
and left of the army also became engaged, sir David 
Baird was severely wounded, and a furious action en- 
sued along the line, in the valley, and on the hills. 
Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching the result 
of the fight about the village of Elvina, was struck on 
the left breast by a cannon shot ; the shock threw him 
from his horse with violence, but he rose again in a 
sitting posture, his countenance unchanged, and his 
stedfast eye still fixed upon the regiments engaged in 
his front, no sigh betraying a sensation of pain. Ina 
few moments, when he was satisfied that the troops 
were gaining ground, his countenance brightened, and 
he suffered himself to be taken to the rear. 
seen the dreadful natuse of his hurt. The shoulder 
was shattered to pieces, the arm was hanging by a 
piece of skin, the ribs over the heart were broken, and 


Then was | 





centre, the obstinate dispute for Elvina had terminated 
in favour of the British, and when the night set ip 
their line was considerably advanced beyond the origi- 
nal position of the morning, while the French were 
falling back inconfusion. If at this time general Fra. 
ser’s division had been btought into action along with 
the reserve, the enemy could hardly have escaped a 
signal overthrow; for the little ammunition Soult had 
been able to bring up was nearly exhausted, the river 
Mero, with a full tide, was behind him, and the diff. 
ctlt commtinication by the bridge of El Burgo wag 
alone open for aretreat. On the other hand, to continue 
the action in the dark was to tempt fortune; the French 
were still the most numerous, and their ground wag 
strong, moreover the disorder they were in, offered such 


| a favourable opportunity to get on board the ships, that 


sir John Hope, upon whom the command of the arm 

had devolved, satisfied with having repulsed the attack, 
judged it more prudent to pursue the original plan of 
embarking during the night. ‘This operation was ef- 
fected without delay, the arrangements being so com- 
plete that neither confusion nor difficulty occurred. The 
piquets, kindling a number of fires, covered the retreat 


| of the columns, and being themselves withdrawn at 


bared of flesh, and the muscles of the breast torn into 
long strips, which were interlaced by their recoil from 


the dragging of the shot. 
in a blanket his sword got entangled, and the hilt en- 
tered the wound ; captain Hardinge, a staff officer, who 
was near, attempted to take it off, but the dying man 
stopped him, saying, ‘ Jt is as well as it is. 
ther it should go out of the field with me ;’ and in that 


manner, so becoming to a soldier, Moore was borne | 


from the fight. 


Meanwhile the army was rapidly gaining ground. | 


The reserve overthrowing every thing in the valley, 
obliged La Houssaye’s dragoons, who had dismounted, 
to retire, turned the enemy on that side, and even ap- 
proached the eminence upon which the great battery 
was posted ; on the left, colonel Nicholls, at the head 


* The author's eldest brother; he was said to be slain. 
When the French renewed the attack on Elvina, he was some- 
what in advance of that village, and alone, for the troops were 
scattered by the nature of the ground. Being hurt in the leg, 


he eadeavoured to retire, but was overtaken, and thrown to the | ; . ; 
| the physical strength and coolness of the men, or from 


ground with five wounds; a French drummer rescued him, and 
when a soldier with whom he had been struggling made a se- 
cond attempt to kill him, the drummer once more interfered 
The morning after the battle marshal Soult sent his own sur- 


geon to major Napier, and, with a kindness and consideration | 


very uncommon, wrote to Napoleon, desiring that his prisoner 
might not be sent to France, which, from the system of refus- 
ing exchanges, would have ruined his professional prospects; 
the drummer also received the cross of the legion of honour. 
When the second corps quitted Coruna, marshal Soult recom- 
mended his prisoner to the attention of marshal Ney, and the 
latter treated him rather with the kindness of a friend than 
the civility of an enemy; he lodged bim with the French con- 
sul, supplied him with money, gave him a general invitation to 
his house, and not only refrained from s« salen him to France, 
but when by a flag of truce he knew that major Napier's mo- 
ther was mourning for him as dead, he permitted him, and with 
him the few soldiers taken in the action, to go at once to Eng- 
land, merely exacting a promise that none should serve until 
exchanged, I would not have touched at all upon these pri- 
vate adventures, were it not that gratitude demands a public 


T had ra- | 


As the soldiers placed him 








acknowledgment of such generosity, and that demand is ren- | 


dered more imperative by the after misfortunes of marshal Ney. 
That brave and noble-minded man’s fate is but too well known ! 
He who had fought five hundred battles for France, not one 
against her, was sot as a traitor! Could the bitterest enemy 
of the Bourbons have more strongly marked the difference be- 
tween their interests and those of the nation ? 


+t Mr. James Moore's Narrative. Hardinge's Letter. 


daybreak, were embarked, under the protection of gene- 
ral Hill’s brigade, which was posted near the ramparts 
of the town. 

When the morning dawned, the French, observin 
that the British had abandoned their position, pada 
forward some battalions to the heights of St. Lucie, 
and about midday succeeded in establishing a battery, 
which playing upon the shipping in the harbour caused 
a great deal of disorder among the transports; several 
masters cut their cables, and four vessels went ashore, 
but the troops being immediately removed by the men 
of war’s boats, the stranded vessels were burnt, and 
the whole fleet at last got out of harbour. General 
Hill’s brigade then embarked from the citadel, while 
general Beresford, with a rear guard, kept possession 
of that work until the 18th, when the wounded being 
all put on board, his troops likewise embarked; the 
inhabitants faithfully maintained the town against the 
French, and the fleet sailed for England. The loss of 
the British was never officially published, but was es- 
timated at eight hundred, and that of the French at 
three thousand. ‘The latter is undoubtedly an exagge- 
ration, yet It must have been very great, for the arms 
of the English were all new, the ammunition fresh, and 
whether from the peculiar construction of our musquets, 


all combined, it is certain that the fire of an English 
line is the most destructive known. ‘The nature of the 
ground also prevented any movement of artillery on 
either side, and the French columns in their attack 
were exposed to grape, which they could not return 
because of the distance of their batteries. 

Thus ended the retreat to Corufia; a transaction 
which, up to this day, has called forth as much of 
falsehood and malignity as servile and interested wri- 
ters could offer to the unprincipled leaders of a base 
faction, but which posterity will regard as a genuine 
example of ability and patriotism. From the spot 
where he fell, the general, who had conducted it, was 
carried to the town by a party of soldiers, his blood 
flowed fast, and the torture of his wound was. great, 
yet such was the unshaken firmness of his mind, that 
those about him, judging from the resolution of his 
countenance that his hurt was not mortal, expressed a 
hope of his recovery ; hearing this, he looked stedfastly 


| at the injury for a moment, and then said, ‘ No, J feel 


that to be impossible.’* Several times he caused his at- 
tendants to stop and turn him round, that he might 


* Captain Hardinge’s Letter. 
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behold the field of battle, and when the firing indicated 
the advance of the British, he discovered his satisfac- 
tion, and permitted the bearers to proceed. Being 
brought to his lodgings, the surgeons examined his 
wound, but there was no hope, the pain increased, and 
he spoke with great difficulty. At intervals he asked 
if the French were beaten, and addressing his old friend, 
colonel Anderson, he said, *‘ You know that I always 
wished to die this way.’* Again he asked if the enemy 
were defeated, and being told they were, observed, * /t 
is a great satisfaction to me, to know we have beaten the 
French.’ His countenance continued firm and his 
thoughts clear ; once only, when he spoke of his mother, 
he became agitated; but he often inquired after the 
safety of his friends, and the officers of his staff, and 
he did not even in this moment forget to recommend 
those whose merit had given them claims to promotion. 
His strength failed fast, and life was just extinct, when 
with an unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the base- 
ness of his posthumous calumniators, he exclaimed, 
‘I hope the people of England will be satisfied ! I hope 
my country will do me justice!’ In a few minutes af- 
terwards he died, and his corpse, wrapped in a military 
cloak, was interred by the officers of his staff in the 
citadel of Coruiia, the guns of the enemy paid his fu- 
neral honours, and Soult, with a noble feeling of respect 
for his valour, raised a monument to his memory. 

Thus ended the career of sir John Moore, a man 
whose uncommon capacity was sustained by the purest 
virtue, and governed by a disinterested patriotism 
more in keeping with the primitive than the luxurious 
age of a great nation. His tall graceful person, his 
dark searching eyes, strongly defined forehead, and 
singularly expressive mouth, indicated a noble dispo- 
sition and a refined understanding, while the lofty sen- 
timents of honour habitual to his mind, being adorned 
by a subtle playful wit, gave him, in conversation, an 
ascendency that he always preserved by the decisive 
vigour of his actions. 
vehemence bordering on fierceness, and every important 
transaction in which he was engaged increased his repu- 
tation for talent, and confirmed his character as a stern 
enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to merit, a justand faith- 
ful servant of his country. The honest loved him, the 
dishonest feared him ; for while he lived he did not shun, 
but scorned and spurned the base, and with characteristic 
propriety, they spurned at him when he was dead. 

A soldier from his earliest youth, Moore thirsted for 
the honours of his profession, and feeling that he was 
worthy to lead a British army, hailed the fortune that 
place d him at the head of the troops destined for Spain. 
As the stream of time passed, the inspiring hopes of 
triumph disappeared, but the austerer glory of suffer- 
ing remained, and with a firm heart he accepted that 
gift of a severe fate. Confiding in the strength of his 
genius, he disregarded the clamours of presumptuous 
ignorance, and opposing sound military views to the 
foolish projects so insolently thrust upon him by the 


He maintained the right witha | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OBSERVATIONS——-GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Observations—The conduct of Napoleon and that of the Eng- 
lish cabinet compared—The emperor's military dispositions 
examined— Propriety of sir John Moore’s operations discuss- 
ed—Diagram, exposing the relative positions of Spanish, 
French, and English a 1ies—Propriety of Sir John ae 
retreat diegiieeell: and the question, whether he should have 
fallen back on Portugal or Gallicia, investigated—Sir John 


Moore’s judgment defended; his conduct calumniated by 
interested men for party purposes; eulggised by marshal 
Soult, by Napoleon, by the duke of Wellington. 


Mr. Cannine, in an official communication to the 
Spanish deputies in London, observed, that ‘ the con- 
duct of the campaign in Portugal was unsatisfactory, 
and inadequate to the brilliant successes with which it 
oa \e the relation of that campaign, it has been 
shown how little the activity and foresight of the cabi- 
net contributed to those successes, and the following 
short analysis will prove that, with respect to the cam- 
paign in Spain also, the proceedings of the ministers 
were marked alike by tardiness and incapacity. 

Joseph abandoned Madrid the 3d of August, and on 
the 11th of the same month, the French troops from 
the most distant parts of Europe were in motion to re- 
medy the disasters in the Peninsula. 

The 1st of September a double conscription, furnishing 
one hundred and sixty thousand men, was called out to 
replace the troops withdrawn from Poland and Germany. 

The 4th of September the emperor announced to the 


| senate, that ‘ he was resolved to push the affairs of the 


Peninsula with -the greatest activity, and to destroy 


| the armies which the English had disembarked in that 
| country.’ 


The 11th, the advanced guard of the army coming 
from Germany reached Paris, and was there publicly 
harangued by the emperor. 

The Sth of Netuheh that monarch broke into Spain 
at the head of three hundred thousand men, and the 
5th of December, not a vestige of the Spanish armies 
remaining, he took possession of Madrid. 

Now the Asturian deputies arrived in London the 
6th of June, and yet on the 20th of August—the battle 
of Vimiero being then unfought, and, consequently, the 
fate of the campaign in Portugal uncertain,—the Eng- 
lish minister invited sir Hew Dalrymple to discuss 


| three plans of operations in Spain, each founded upon 


He 


data utterly false, and all objectional in detail. 


| also desired that sir Arthur Wellesley should go to the 


Asturias to ascertain what facilities that country cffer- 
ed for the disembarkation of an English army; and 
the whole number of troops disposable for the cam- 


| paign, exclusive of those already in Portugal, he stated 
| to be twenty thousand, of which one half was in Eng- 


ambassador, he conducted his long and arduous retreat | 


with sagacity, intelligence, and fortitude; no insult 
disturbed, no falsehood deceived him, no remonstrance 
shook his determination; fortune frowned without sub- 
duing his constancy ; death struck, but the spirit of the 
man remained unbroken when his } 
scarcely afforded it a habitation. Having done all that 
was just towards others, he remembered what was due 
to himself; neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor 


the lingering hours of acute pain which preceded his | 


dissolution, could quell the pride of his gallant heart, 
or lower the dignified feeling with which, conscious of 
merit, he at the last moment asserted his right to the 
gratitude of the country he had served so truly. 
If glory be a distinction, for such a man death is not 
a leveller! 
x Mr 
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land and the other in Sicily. He acknowledged that no 
information yet received had enabled the cabinet to de- 
cide as to the application of the forces at home, or the 
ulterior use to be made of those in Portugal, yet, with 
singular rashness, the whole of the southern provinces, 


| containing the richest cities, finest harbours, and most 


numerous armies, were discarded from consideration 3 


,and sir Hew Dalrymple, who was well acquainted 


shattered body | 


with that part of Spain, and in close and friendly cor- 
espondence with the chiefs, was directed to confine 


| his attention to the northern provinces, of which he 


knew nothing. 
The reduction of Junot’s army in Portugal, and the 


| discomfiture of Joseph on the Ebro, were regarded as 
certain events, and the observations of the minister 


were principally directed, not to the best mode of at- 


| tack, but to the choice of a line of march that would 


ensure the utter destruction or captivity of the whole 
French army; nay, elated with extravagant hopes, 


| and strangely despising Napoleon’s power, he instruct- 


ed Lord William Bentinck to urge the central junta to 
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an invasion of France, as soon as the army on the Ebro 
should be annihilated. Thus it appears that the Eng- 
lish ministers were éither profoundly ignorant of the 
real state of affairs, or that, with a force scattered in 
England, Portugal, and Sicily, and not exceeding 
forty-five thousand men, they <a in one cam- 
paign, first to subdue twenty-six thousand French un- 
der Junot, then to destroy eighty thousand under Jo- 
sept and turning the tide of war, to invade France. 

e battle of Vimiero took place, and sir Arthur 
Wellesley naturally declined a mission more suitable 
to a staff captain than a victorious commander; but 
before sir Hew’s answer, exposing the false calcula- 
tions of the minister’s plans, could be received in Eng- 
land, a despatch, dated the 2d of September, announced 
the resolution of the government to employ an army in 
the northern provinces of Spain, and directed twent 
thousand men to be held in readiness to unite with 
other forces to be sent from England. Nevertheless, 
this project also was so immature, that no intimation 
was given how the junction was to be effected, whether 
by sea or land; nor had the minister even ascertained 
that the Spaniards would permit English troops to en- 
ter Spain at all. Three weeks later, lord William 
Bentinck, writing from Madrid, says, ‘1 had an inter- 
view with Florida Blanca, he expressed his surprise 
that there should be a doubt of the Spaniards wishing 
for the assistance of the English army.’ Such also 
was the confusion at home, that lord Castlereagh re- 

atedly expressed his fears lest the embarkation of 

unot’s troops should have absorbed all the means of 
transport in the Tagus, when a simple reference to the 
transport office in London would have satisfied him, 
that although the English army should also be em- 
barked, there would still remain a’surplus of twelve 
thousand tons. 

When the popular cry rose against the convention 
of Cintra, the generals-in-chief were recalled in suc- 
cession, as rapidly as they had been appointed, the 
despatches addressed to one generally fell into the 
hands of his successor; but the plans of the ministers 
becoming at last mature, on the 6th of October sir 
John Moore was finally appointed to lead the forces 
into Spain. At this period the head of the grand 
French army was already in the passes of the Pyre- 
nees, the hostile troops on the Ebro coming to blows, 
the Spaniards weak and divided, and the English forty 
marches from the scene of action: yet, said the minis- 
ter to sir John Moore, ‘ there will be full time to con- 
cert your plan of operations with the Spanish generals 
before the equipment of your army can be completed.’ 
Was this the way to oppose Napoleon? Could such 
proceedings lead to aught but disaster? It has been 
said that sir Hew Dalrymple’s negligence was the 
cause of this delay, that he should have had the troops 
in readiness. But that general could not prudently 
incur the expense of equipping, for a march, an army 
that was likely to be aubeaked ; he could not, in 
short, divine the plans of the ministers before they 


were formed, and it is evident that the error attaches | 


entirely to the government. 


The incapacity of the Spanish generals has been al- | 


ready sufficiently exposed by occasional observations 
in the narrative, their faults, glaring and fatal, call for 
no further remark ; but the exact combinations, the en- 
ergy and rapidity of the French emperor, merit the 
most careful examination. His operations were not, 
as they have been generally considered, a pompous 
display of power, to create an appearance of conquest 
that was unreal; not a mere violent irruption with a 


multitude of men, but a series of skilful and scientific | 


movements, worthy of so great a general and politician. 
It is true that his force was immense, and that the 
Spaniards were but contemptible soldiers, yet he never 
neglected the lessons of experience, nor deviated from 
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the strictest rules of art. With astonishing actiyj 
and when we consider the state of his political relations 
on the continent, we may add, with astonishin bold. 
ness, he first collected ample means to attain his ob- 
ject; then deceiving his enemies with regard to his 
numbers, position, and intentions, and choosin his 
time with admirable judgment, he broke through the 
weak part of their line, and seized Burgos, a central 
s which enabled him to envelope and destroy the 
eft wing of the Spaniards, before their right could 
hear of his attack, the latter being itself turned by the 
same movement, and exposed to a like fate. This 
sition also enabled him to menace the capital, to k 
the English army in check, and to cover the formation 
of those magazines and stores which were nec 

to render Burgos the base and pivot of further opera. 
tions. 

Napoleon’s forees were numerous enough to haye 
attacked Castafios and Palafox, while Blake was bein, 
pursued by the first and fourth corps; but trustip 
nothing to chance, he waited for twelve days, until the 
position of the English army was ascertained, the 
strength of the northern provinces quite broken, and a 
secure place of arms established. ‘Then leaving the 
second corps to cover his communication, and sendin 
the fourth corps into the flat country, to coast, as it 
were, the heads of the English columns, and to tum 
the passes of the Carpentino mountains, he caused the 
Spanish right wing to be destroyed, and himself ap. 
proached the capital, at a moment when not a vestige 
of a national army was left ; when he had good reason 
to think that the English were in full retreat; when 
the whole of his own corps were close at hand, and 
consequently when the greatest moral effect could be 
produced, and the greatest physical power concentrated 
at the same time to take advantage of it. Napoleon’s 
dispositions were indeed surprisingly skilful ; for, al- 
though marshal Lefebre’s precipitation at Zornoza, b 
yrolonging Blake’s agony, lost six days of promise, it 
is certain, that even reverses in battle could neither 
have checked the emperor, nor helped the Spaniards. 

If Soult had been beaten at Gamonal, Napoleon was 
close at hand to support the second corps, and the sixth 
corps would have fallen upon the flank and rear of the 
Spaniards. 

If the first corps had been defeated at Espinosa, the 
second and fourth corps, and the emperor’s troops, 
would have taken Blake in flank and rear. 

If Lasnes had been defeated at Tudela, he could 
have fallen back on Pampeluna, the fifth and eight 
corps were marching to support him, and the sixth 
corps would have taken the Spaniards in flank. 

If the emperor had been repulsed at the Somosierra, 
the sixth corps would have turned that aware by 
Guadalaxara, and the fourth corps by Guadarama. 

If sir John Moore had retreated on Portugal, the 
fourth corps was nearer to Lisbon than he was; and 
if he had overthrown Soult, the fifth and eight corps 
were ready to sustain that marshal, while Napoleon, 
with fifty thousand men, as we have seen, was prepar- 
ed to cut the British line of retreat into Gallicia. In 
short, no possible event could have divided the em- 
peror’s forces, and he constantly preserved a central 
position which enabled him to unite his masses in suf- 
ficient time to repair any momentary disaster. By a 
judicious mixture of force and poiicy also, he obliged 
Madrid to surrender in two days, and thus prevented 
the enthusiasm which would doubtless have arisen if 
that capital had been defended for any time, and the 
heart burnings if it had been stormea. The second 
sweep that he was preparing to make when sir John 
Moore’s march called off his attention from the south 
would undoubtedly have put him in possession of the 
remaining great cities of the Peninsula. Then the 
civil benefits promised in his decrees and speeches 
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would have produced their full effect, and the result 
may be judged of by the fact, that in 1811 and 12, 

on, Valencia, and Andalusia were, under the able 
administration of marshals Soult and Suchet, as sub- 
missive a8 any department of France. Both generals 
raised Spanish battalions, and employed them not only 
to preserve the public peace, but to chase and put down 
the guerillas of the neighbouring provinces. 

Sir John Moore’s talents et the Peninsula at this 

crisis; and here only a military error of Napoleon’s 
may be detected. Forgetting his own maxim that war 
jg not a conjectural art, he took for granted that the 
English army was falling back to Portugal, and with- 
out ascertaining that it was so, acted upon the sup- 
position. This apparent negligence, so unlike his 
usual circumspection, leads to the notion, that through 
Morla he might have become acquainted with the pe- 
culiar opinions and rash temper of Mr. Frere, and 
trusted that the treacherous arts of the Spaniard, in 
conjunction with the presumptuous disposition of the 
plenipotentiary, would so mislead the English general, 
as to induce him to carry his army to Madrid, and thus 
deliver it up entire and bound. It was an error; but 
Napoleon could be deceived or negligent only for a 
moment. With what vigour he recovered himself, and 
hastened to remedy his error! How instantaneously 
he relinquished his intentions against the south, turned 
his face away from the glittering prize, and bent his 
whole force against the only man among his adversaries 
that had discovered talent and decision! Let those 
who have seen the preparations necessary to enable a 
small army to act, even on a pre-conceived plan, say 
what uncontrollable energy that man possessed, who, 
suddenly interrupted in such great design, could, in 
the course of a few hours, put fifty thousand men in 
movement on a totally new fine of operations, and in 
the midst of winter execute a march of two hundred 
miles, with a rapidity hardly to be equalled under the 
most favourable circumstances. 

The indefatigable activity of the duke of Dalmatia 
greatly contributed to the success of the whole cam- 
paign ; and it is a remarkable circumstance, that Soult 
and Napoleon, advancing from different bases, should 
have so combined their movements, that, after march- 
ing, the one above a hundred, and the other above two 
hundred miles, through a hostile country, they effected 
their junction at a given point, and at a given hour, 
without failure; nor is it less remarkabic, that such a 
decided and we)l-conducted operation should have been 
baffled by a general at the head of an inexperienced 
army. 

When Sylla, after all his victories, styled himself 
a happy, rather than a great general, he discovered his 

rofound knowledge of the military art. Experience 
ad taught him that the speed of one legion, the inac- 
tivity of another, the obstinacy, the ignorance, or the 
treachery of a subordinate officer, was sufficient to mar 
the best concerted plan—nay, that the intervention of 
a shower of rain, an unexpected ditch, or any appa- 
rently trivial accident, might determine the fate of a 
whole army. It taught him that the vicissitudes of 
war are so many, that disappointment will attend the 
wisest combinations ; that a ruinous defeat, the work 
of chance, often closes the career of the boldest and 
most sagacious of generals, and that to judge of a 
aaaodare conduct by the event alone, is equally 
unjust and unphilosophical, a refuge for vanity and ig- 
norance. 

These reflections seem to be peculiarly applicable 
to sir John Moore’s campaign, which has by sundry 
writers been so unfairly Hesaheed. Many of the sub- 
sequent disasters of the French can now be distinctly 
traced to the operations of the British army. It can 


be demonstrated that the reputation of that excellent | —_— 
man was basely sacrificed at the period of his death, | 
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and that the virulent censures upon his eonduct 
have been as inconsiderate as were unmerited and 
cruel, The nature of the commands held by sir John 
Moore in the years 1807-8-9 forced him into a series 
of embarrassments, from which few men could have 
extricated themselves. After refusing the charge of 
the absurd expedition to Egypt in 1806, which ended, 
as he judged it must do, unfavourably, he succeeded 
to the command of the troops in Sicily, a situation 
which immediately involved him in unpleasant discus- 
sions with the queen of Naples and the British envoy ; 
discussions to which the subsequent well-known enmit 
of the cabinet of that day may be traced. By his fi 
conduct, clear judgment, and firm spirit, he soon ob- 
tained an influence over the wretched court of Palermo 
that promised the happiest results ; the queen’s repug- 
nance to a reform was overcome, the ministers were 
awed, and the miserable intrigues of the day abated, 
the Sicilian army was reorganized, and a go a? 
system was commenced under the advice of the Briti 
eneral. 
‘ This promising state of affairs lasted but a short 
time; the Russian fleet put into the Tagus, the French 
threatened ne and Sicily was no longer consi- 
dered! Sir John Moore was ordered to quit that island, 
and to assemble a large force at Gibraltar for a special 
service; but the troops to be gathered were dispersed 
in the Mediterranean from Egypt to the straits, and 
their junction could not be effected at all, unless the 
English ambassador at Constantinople should succeed 
in bringing a negotiation, then pending between the 
Turks io Russians, to a happy issue.* Now this 
special service in question had two objects, 1. to aid 
sir Sydney Smith in carrying off the royal family of 
Portugal to the Brazils; 2. to take possession of Ma- 
deira ; yet neither were made known to the general be- 
fore his arrival at Gibraltar, which was not until after 
Junot had taken possession of Lisbon. Sir John Moore 
then, following his instructions, proceeded home, and 
thus our interests in Sicily were again abandoned to 
the vices and intrigues of the court of Palermo. On 
the passage he crossed general Spencer going with a 
foree against Ceuta, and soon after he had reached 
England, he was despatched to Sweden, without any 
specific object, and with such vague instructions, that 
an immediate collision with the unfortunate Gustavus 
was the consequence, 

Having with much dexterity and judgment with- 
drawn himself and his army from the capricious vio- 
lence of that monarch, sir John was superseded and 
sent to Portugal, with the third rank in an army which 
at that time no man had such good claims to command 
as himself; the mode of doing this was also offensive, 
and it was evident that the ministers desired to drive 
him into private life. Their efforts were, however, 
powerless against his pure and elevated patriotism, In 
a personal conference with lord Castlereagh, he ex- 
pressed his indignation at the insults offered to him, 
and then repaired to his station at Portsmouth, where 
an official letter followed him, the purport being that 
his remonstrance being disrespectful, it would be re- 
ferred to the king for reprehension, and that measures 
would be taken to remove him from what appeared to 
be a disagreeable situation: in other words, that his 
resignation was demanded. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he replied to this menace, in a letter which 
breathed the very spirit of manly dignity and patriotism. 
‘I am,’ he wrote, ‘this moment honoured with your 
lordship’s letter (by messenger) of yesterday’s date. 
As I have already had the honour to express my senti- 
ments to your lordship fully at my last interview, it is, 
I think, unnecessary to trouble you with a repetition of 
them now. Iam about to proceed on the service on 
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which I have been ordered, and it shall be my endeavour 
to acquit myself with the same zeal by which I have 
ever been actuated when employed in the service of my 
country. The communication which it has been 
thought proper to make to his majesty cannot fail to 
give me pleasure; I have the most perfect reliance 
on his majesty’s justice, and shall never feel greater 
security than when my conduct, my character, and my 
honour are under his majesty’s protection.’ He heard 
no more on that subject. 

The good fortune of England was never more con- 
spicuous than at this period, when her armies and fleets 
were thus bandied about, and a blind chance governed 
the councils at home. 


Baltic, were sailing from E ngland to the Mediterranean. 
An army intended to conquer South America was hap- 
pily assembled in Sroland 

expected event called for their services in Portugal. 
division destined to attack the Spaniards at Ceuta, 
arrived at Gibraltar, at the instant when the insurrec- 
tion of Andalusia fortunately prevented them from 


making an attempt that would have materially aided | 


Napoleon’s schemes against the Peninsula. Again, 
three days after sir John Moore had withdrawn his 
aim; from Sweden, orders arrived to employ it in 
carrying off the Spanish troops under Romana,—an 
operation for which it was not required, and which 
would have retarded, if not entirely frustrated, the cam- 
paign in Portugal; but the <‘nisters were resolved at 
any cost to prevent Moore. fiom commanding the army 
destined for Portugal. Nor was it the least part of 
England’s fortune that in such long-continued voyages 
in bad seasons, no disaster befel the huge fleets thus 
employed in bearing her strength from one extremity 
of Europe to the other. - 
After the convention of Cintra, Moore was again 
placed at the head of an army, an appointment unex- 
ected by him, for the frank and bold manner in which 
fre expressed himself to the ministers left him little to 
hope; but the personal goodwill of the king, and his 
own towering reputation, crushed all opposition. Thus, 
in a few months after he had quitted Sweden, Moore, 
with an army not exceeding twenty-four thousand men, 
was in the heart of Spain, opposed to Napoleon, who 
having passed the Pyrenees at the head of three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand men, could readily bring two 


hundred thousand to bear on the British; a vast dis- | 


proportion of numbers, and a sufficient answer to all 
the idle censures passed upon the retreat to Corufia. 

The most plausible grounds of accusation against sir 
John Moore’s conduct, rest on three alleged errors :— 

Ist, That he divided his forces ; 

Qdly. That he advanced against Soult ; 

3dly. That he made a precipitate and unnecessary 
retreat. 

When a general aware of the strength of his adver- 


sary, and of the resources to be placed at his own dis- | 


posal, arranges a plan of campaign, he may be strictly 
judged by the rules of art; but if, as in the case of sir 
John Moore, he is suddenly appointed to conduct im- 
portant operations without a plan being arranged, or 
the means given to arrange one, then it is evident that 
his capacity or incapacity must be judged of by the 
energy he displays, the comprehensive view he takes 
of affairs, and the rapidity with which he accommodates 
his measures to events, that the original vice of his ap- 
pointment will not permit him to control. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Life cf Napoleon, with that intrepidity of 


error which marks the work, has asserted, *‘ That Moore | 


sent ten thouand men, under sir D. Baird, by sea, to 
Corufia.’? That ‘the general science of war, upon the 


most extended scale, seems to have been so little un- | 
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For first a force collected from | 
all parts of the Mediterranean was transported to the 
Baltic at a time when an expedition eomposed of troops, | 
which had but a short time before come back from the | 


d at the moment when an un- | 
A} 
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| derstood or practised by the English generals at this 
| time, that instead of the country being carefully recon. 
| noitred by officers of skill, the march of the arm was 
| arranged by such hasty and inaccurate information as 
|eould be collected from the peasants ;’ and that ¢} 
| these reports sir John Moore was induced to divide hig 
| army.’ 

The second of these assertions is devoid of reagon 
‘and both are contrary to fact. Sir David Baird w 
| never at Lisbon, but was sent with his troops, by the 
| ministers direct from England to Coruiia. The * pene. 
| ral science of war upon the most extended seale,’ is an 
| inflated and unmeaning expression, the most contracted 
operation requires that good information should be ob. 
tained; and as to the fact, sir John Moore employed 
his own staff officers to examine the roads, sought ip. 
formation equally from noble and peasant, and, like all 
great commanders. regulated his proceedings by the 
general result of his inquiries. 

The first dividing of the army was, therefore, the 
act of the ministers, who sent Baird to Coruifia; the 
after separation of the artillery was sir John Moore's, 
the reasons for which have been already stated ; but it 
is worth while to examine what the effect of that meas- 
ure was, and what it might have been. And here it 
may be observed, that, although a brigade of light six. 
pounders did accompany the troops to Almeida, the 
road, in a military sense, was not practicable, for the 
guns were in some places let down the rocks by ropes, 
and in others carried over the difficult places! a prac. 
ticable affair with one brigade, but how could the great 
train of guns and ammunition-waggons that aeccompa- 
nied sir John Hope, have passed such places without 
a loss of time that would have proved more injurious 
to the operations than the separation of the artillery? 
The advance of the army was guided by three contin- 
gent cases, any one of which arising would have im- 
mediately influenced the operations; 1. Blake on the 
left, or Castaiios and Palafox upon the right, might 
have beaten the French, and advanced to the Pyrenees, 
2. They might have maintained their position on the 
Ebro. 3. The arrival of reinforcements from France 
might have forced the Spaniards to fall back upon the 
upper Duero, on one side, and to the mountains of 
Guadalaxara on the other. In the first case, there was 
no risk of marching by divisions towards Burgos, 
which was the point of concentration given by the 
British and Spanish ministers. In the second case, 
the army could safely unite at Valladolid. In the third 
ease, if the division of sir David Baird had reached 
Toro early in November, and this it was reasonable to 
| expect, because that general arrived at Corufta the 13th 
of October, the retrograde movement of the Spanish 
armies would probably have drawn the English to the 
Guadarama, as a safe and central point between the 
retiring Spanish wings. 

Now the artillery marching from the Alemtejo by the 
roads of Talavera and Naval Carnero, to Burgos, would 
| pass over one hundred and two Spanish leagues; to 
Aranda de Duero, eighty-nine learues ; to Valladolid, 
ninety-two leagues; while the columns that marched by 
| Almeida and Salamanca would pass over one hundred 
and sixteen leagues to Burgos, and ninety-eight to 
Valladolid. Wherefore, supposing the Spaniards suc- 
cessful, or even holding their own, the separation of the 
artillery was an advantage, and if the Spaniards were 
driven back, their natural line of retreat would have 
brought them towards Madrid, Blake by Aranda to the 
Somosierra, and Castajios and Palafox by Siguenza 
and Tarancon, to cover the capital, and to maintain an 
interior communication between the Somosierra and 
the Henares river. The British artillery would then 
have halted at Espinar, after a march of only eighty 
leagues, and Baird and Moore’s corps uniting at 
Salamanca early in November, .icht by a fers march 


, 
as 


} 
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to Arevalo, have insured the concentration of the whole | 
Thus, in the three anticipated cases, the separation of 
‘the artillery was prudent, and promised to be advanta- 

ous... There was, indeed, a fourth case, that which 
really happened. All the Spanish armies were dis- 

ersed in an instant! utterly effaced! But sir John 

foore could not have divined such a catastrophe, while 
his ears were ringing with the universal elamour about 
the numbers and enthusiasm of the patriots, and if he 
had foreseen even a part of such disasters, he would 
never have advanced from Portugal. With the plans 
of the Spanish government he was unacquainted, but 
he was officially informed that above one hundred and 
forty thousand Spanish soldiers were between him and | 
a feeble dispirited enemy ; and as the intercepted letter 
from the governor of Bayonne stated, that the reinforce- 
ments would only arrive between the 18th of October 
and the 18th of November, it was reasonable to suppose 
the French would not commence offensive operations 
before the latter period, and that ample time would be 
afforded to concentrate the English troops under the 
protection of the Spanish armies. 

If sir John Moore could have suspected the delusion 
under which the British government acted ; if he could 
have divined the incredible folly of the central junta 
and the Spanish generals, or the inaccuracy of the mili- 
tary agents ; if he could have supposed that the Spanish 
armies were weak in numbers, weaker in spirit, and 
destitute of food and clothing, or that, while the Span- 
ish authorities were pressing him to advance, they 
would wantonly detain sir David Baird’s troops seven- 
teen days on board the transports; if he could have 
imagined all this, undoubtedly his arrangements ought 
and would have been different, his army would have 
been kept together, and the road to Salamanca through 
Coria, however difficult, would have been preferred to 
a divided march. 

Now the dangerous and absurd position of the Spa- 
nish armies, and the remote situation of the British 
troops in October, may be explained by the annexed 
diagram. Lisbon being taken as a centre, and the 
distance a between Lisbon and Coru”a, being the ra- 
dius, let a circle passing through Madrid be described, 
and let the tangential line c be drawn perpendicular 
to the radius a, meeting the secant p at Sanguessa. 
Then it will be seen that as the extreme right of the 
Spaniards was posted at Sanguessa, and Castafios at 
Calahorra, while Blake was near Durango, and the 
main body of the French was at Vittoria, the latter not 
only divided the Spaniards, but was actually twenty- 
five miles nearer to Burgos and Valladolid (the points 
of concentration for Moore’s and Baird’s corps,) than 
either Castafios or Blake; and seventy-five miles 
nearer than Palafox. On the 10th, the emperor struck 
the first blow, by beating Belvedere and seizing Bur- 
gos; but sir David Baird did not quit Coruiia until the 
12th, and did not bring up the whole of his troops to 
Astorga before the 4th of December; hence it is clear, 
that whatever road the artillery had taken, the British 
army could not have averted the ruin of the Spaniards, 

Let us suppose the troops assembled at Salamanca 
on the 13th of November. They must have advanced 
either to Valladolid or to Madrid. If to Valladolid, the 
emperor was at Burgos with the imperial guards, ten 
or twelve thousand cavalry, and a hundred pieces of 
artillery ; the first corps was within a day’s march, the 
second and fourth corps within three marches, and the 
sixth corps within two marches. Above a hundred 
thousand French soldiers could, therefore, have been 
concentrated in three days, and it is to be observed 
that sir John Moore never had twenty-five thousand in 
the field. It is said, he might have gone to Madrid; 
in that case the separation of the artillery would have 
been a dee fed advantage, and the separation of Baird’s 
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corps, which was not the general’s arrangement, the 
error. The army could not ha¥e marched from Sala- 
manca to Madrid in less than seven days, and hence 
before the 21st of November, twenty-four thousand 
British soldiers could not have been collected in the 
capital; but the fourth French corps, which reached 
Segovia the Ist of December, would meanwhile have 
cut off the communication with Portugal, and the em- 
peror with forty thousand men was at Aranda de Du- 
ero. Castafios, who had been defeated on the 234 of 
November, was indeed with the remnant of an army 
at Guadalaxara about the Ist of December, but the 
sixth corps was close in pursuit. 

Moore must then have done one of three things. Ad- 
vaneed to the succour of Castafios, joined St. Juan at 
the Somosierra, or retreated across the Tagus. In the 
first case, the emperor would have forced the Somosi- 
erra, and uniting with the fourth corps, have placed 
sixty thousand men upon the English rear; in the 
second case, the sixth and fourth corps, turning both 
flanks, would have effected a junction behind the So- 
mosierra, and cut them off from Madrid, while Napo- 
leon, with forty thousand men, assailed them in front, 
To retreat over the Tagus was to adopt the southern 
provinces for a new base of operations, and might have 
been useful if the Spaniards would have rallied round 
him with enthusiasm and courage; but would on 
have done so when the emperor was advancing wi 
lis enormous foree? After-experience proves that they 
would not. ‘The duke of Dalmatia, in 1810, with an 
army very inferior to that under Napoleon, reached the 
gates of Cadiz without a serious blow being struck to 
oppose him, ahd at this time the people of the south 
were reckless of the opportunity procured for them by 
sir John Moore’s march on Sahagun. 

It has, however, been said, that twenty-four thou 
sand British troops acting vigorously, could have 
checked the emperor, and raised the courage of the 
Spaniards. To such an observation I will oppose a 
fact. In 1815, Napoleon crossed the Sambre with one 
hundred and fifteen thousand men, and the two hun- 
dred and ten thousand regular troops in his front, 
among which were more than thirty thousand English, 
could with difficulty stop his progress after four days’ 
fighting, in three of which he was successful. If sir 
John Moore, at a subsequent period, was willing to 
risk the danger of a movement on the capital, it was 
because he was misinformed of the French strength, 
and the Spaniards were represented to be numerous 
and confident; he was also unacquainted with the de- 
feat at Tudela. His object was, by assisting Castafios, 
to arous@ the spirit of the patriots, and nothing more 
strongly evinces his hardihood and prompt judgment ; 
for, in his letter to Mr. Frere, he distinetly stated the 
danger to be incurred, and carefully separating the 
military from the political reasons, only proposed to 
venture the army, if the envoy was satisfied that the 
Spanish government and people would answer to such 
an appeal, and that the British cabinet would be will- 
ing to incur the risk for such an object. If he did not 
follow up his own proposal, it was because he had 
discovered that the army of Castajios was, not simply 
defeated, but destroyed ; because the Somosierra had 
been forced by a charge of cavalry; and because the 
passes of the Guadarama, on his line of march to Ma- 
drid, were seized by the enemy before his own army 
could be concentrated. 

Why then did he not retreat into Portugal ?- Because 
Napoleon. having directed his forces against the capi- 
tal, the British army was enabled to concentrate; be- 
cause Madrid had shut her gates; because Mr. Frere 
and the Spanish authorities endeavored to deceive him 
by false information; because the solemn declaration 
of the junta of Toledo, that they would bury them- 
selves under the ruins of that town rather than surrene 
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der, joined to the faet that Zaragoza was fighting he- 
roically, seemed to tee the seeneney and vigour 
of that patriotic spirit which was apparently once more 
excited; because the question was again become poli- 
tical, and it was necessary to satisfy the English 
people, that nothing was left undone to aid a cause 
which they had so much at heart ; because the peculiar 
position of the French army at the moment, afforded 
the means of creating a powerful diversion in favour 
of the southern provinces. These are the unanswer- 
able reasons for the advance towards Sahagun. In the 
details of execution, that movement may be liable to 
some trifling objections; perhaps it would have been 
better to have carried the army on the 29st at once to 
Carrion and neglected Sahagun and Saldanha; but in 
its strategic and political character, it was well con- 
ceived and well timed, hardy and successful. 

The irritating interference that sir John Moore was 
called upon to repel, and the treachery and the folly, 
equal in its effects to treachery, that he was obliged to 
guard against, have been sufficiently dwelt upon al- 
ready; yet before discussing the retreat from Astorga, 
it may be of some military interest to show that the 
line of Portugal, although the natural one for the 
British army to retire upon, was not at this period 
necessarily either safe or useful, and that greater evils 
than those incurred by a retreat through Gallicia would 
probably have attended a retrograde march upon Lisbon, 

The rugged frontier of Portugal lying between the 
Duero and the 'Tagus, is vulnerable in many points to an 
invading army of superior force. It may-be penetrated 
between the Duero and Pinhel, and between Pinhel and 
Guarda, by roads leading into the valleys of the Zezere 
and the Manlens. Between the Sierra de Estrella and 
the Sierra de Gata, by the read from Alfayates to Sabugal 
and Penamacor, or that by Guarda and Coria. Again, 
it may be pierced. between the Sierra de Gata and the 
Tagus by Idanha Velha, Castello Branco, and Sobrei- 
ra Formosa; and from the Tagus to the Guadiana, a 
distance of about twenty leagues, the Alemtejo presents 
an open country without any strong fortress, save La- 
Lippe, which may be disregarded and passed without 
danger. Now sir John Moore commenced his forward 
movement from Salamanca on the 12th of December, and 
at that period the fourth corps, being at Talavera de la 
Reyna, was much nearer to Lisbon than the British army 
was, and the emperor was preparing to march on that ca- 
_ with the sixth corps, the guards, and the reserve. 

le could, as the duke of Berwick did, penetrate by 

both sides of the Tagus; and what was to prevent him 
from reaching Lisbon before the British force, if the 
latter had retreated from Salamanca? he marched on 
a shorter line and a better road, and he could supply 
his troops by requisitions, a system that, however 
fatal it may be in the end, is always advantageous at 
first; but Moore must, from a scanty military chest, 
have purchased his supplies from a suspicious pea- 
santry, rendered more distrustful by the retreat. 

It is true that in Lisben, sir John Cradock com- 
manded six thousand infantry and two hundred and 
fifty-eight cavalry; but the Portuguese provisional 
government, who had only organized a few ill-com- 
posed battalions, were so inactive, that it was not until 
the 11th of December that a proclamation, calling on 
the people to arm, was issued. In the arsenal there 
were scarcely musquets and equipments for eight thou- 
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may be affirmed, that ifa retreat upon Lisbon was ad. 

visable before Napoleon took Madrid, it was not a safe 
operation after that event, and it is clear that sir John 

oore neither lightly nor injudiciously adopted the 
line of Gallicia. 

The arguments of those who deny the necessity of 
falling back, even behind the Esla, are scarcely worth 
notice, a simple reference to the numbers under the 
emperor, and the direction of his march, is sufficient 
to expose their futility; but the poeeeey of the con. 
tinued and, as it has been unjustly called, the recipi- 
tate retreat to Corufia, may not be quite so obvious, 
The advance to Sahagun was intended to create a di. 
version, and give the Spaniards an a of mak- 
ing head in the south, it succeeded in drawing awa 
the enemy, yet the Spaniards did not make an head, 

the central junta displayed no energy or wisdom; a 

few slight demonstrations by the marquis of Palacios, 
on the side of the Sierra Morena, and by the duke of 
Infantado on the side of Cuenea, scarcely disturbed 
the first corps which remained in La Mancha; ten 
thousand men were sufficient to maintain Madrid in 
perfect tranquillity, and a part of the fourth corps even 
| marched from Talavera by Placentia on Salamanca, 
| By the letters of Mr. Stuart, and the reports of his 
own spies, the English general was informed of all 
these disheartening circumstances, yet the intelligence 
arrived slowly and at intervals, and he, hoping that 
the Spaniards would finally make an effort, announced 
his intention to hold the Gallicias; Mr. Stuart’s cor- 
respondence at last deprived him of that hope, and the 
presence of the emperor, the great amount of his force, 
and the vehemence with which he pressed forward, con- 
firmed the unhappy truth that nothing could be expect- 
ed from the south. 

Sir John Moore could not with twenty-three thou- 
sand men maintain himself against the whole French 
army, and until he reached Astorga his flanks were 
always exposed ; from thence he retreated in compara- 
tive security, but the natural strength of the countr 
between that town and Corufia misled persons of shal- 
low judgment, who have since inconsiderately advane- 
ed many vague accusations, such as that passes where 
a hundred men could stop an army were lightly aban- 
doned ; that the retreat was a flight, and the general’s 
a pen clouded by the danger of his situation. There 
might be some foundation for such observations if mi- 
litary commanders were like prize-fighters, bound to 
strike always at the front, but as long as armies are 
dependent for their subsistence and ammunition upon 
lines of communication, the safety of their flanks and 
rear must be considered as of consequence. Moore 
was perfectly aware that he could fight any number of 
men in some of the mountainous positions on the road 
to Corufia ; yet unless he could make a permanent de- 
fence, such battles would have been worse than useless, 
and a permanent defence was impossible, inasmuch as 
there were none but temporary magazines nearer than 
Corufia, and there were neither carriages of transport, 
| nor money to procure them; moreover a severe winter 

had just set in, the people were disinclined to aid the 
troops, and as the province was poor, few resources 
could be drawn from the vicinity. Neither was there 
a single position that could be maintained for more 
than a few days against a superior force. 

That of Rodrigatos could be turned by the old road 





sand men, and the new levies were only required to | leading to Villa Franca, Villa Franca itself by the val- 


ded. Sir Robert Wilson, having with great activity 


assemble when the sey should be actually inva-| ley of the Syl, and from thence the whole line to Co- 
|rufia might be turned by the road of Orense, which 





organized about two thousand of the Lusitanian legion, | also led directly to Vigo ; and until he reached Nogales, 
had marched in the middle of December from Oporto, | Moore’s intention was to retire to Vigo. The French 
and this was all that could be opposed to an army | could have marched through the richest part of Gallicia 
more numerous, more favourably situated for invasion, | to St. Jago and Coruiia on the left, or from the Astu- 
and incomparably better commanded than that with | rias, by the way of Mondonedo, on the right; and if 
which Massena invaded the country in 1810. ‘Thus it| it be asked, why they did not do so? the answer is 


—— 
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prompt, the emperor having quitted the army, the jeal- 
ousies and misunderstandings usual between generals 
of equal rank impeded the operations. A coolness 
gubsisted between marshal Ney and the duke of Dal- 
matia, and without entering into the grounds of their 
difference, it is plain that, in a military point of view, 
the judgment of the latter was the soundest. The 
former committed a great error by remaining at Villa 
Franca instead of pushing his corps, or a part of it as 
recommended by Soult, along the valley of Orense to 
St. Jago de Compostella, the British army would have 
been lost if the sixth corps had reached Corufia before 
it; and what would have been the chances in the battle 
if three additional French divisions had been engaged ? 
Granting, therefore, that the troops could have been 
nourished during the winter, Villa Franca, Nogales, 
Constantino and Lugo, were not permanently defens- 
ible by an army whose base of operations was at 
Corufia. Hence it was that sir John Moore resolved 
to regain his ships with the view to renew the war 
in the south, and Hannibal himself could have done 
no more. 

Nor was the mode of executing the retreat at all 
unbecoming the character of an able officer. Lord 
Bacon observes, that ‘ honourable retreats are no ways 
inferior to brave charges, as having less of fortune, 
more of discipline, and as much of valour.’ ‘That is 
an honourable retreat in which the retiring general loses 
no trophies in fight, sustains every charge without 
being broken, and finally, after a severe action, re-em- 
barks his army in the face of a superior enemy, with- 
out being seriously molested. It would be honourable 
to effect this before a foe only formidable from numbers, 
but it is infinitely more creditable, when the comman- 
der, while struggling with bad weather and worse for- 
tune, has to oppose veterans with inexperienced troops, 
and to contend against an antagonist of eminent abili- 
ty, who scarcely suffers a single advantage to escape 
him during this long and vigorous pursuit. All this 
sir John Moore did, and finished his work by a death 
as firm and glorious as any that antiquity can boast of. 

Put to lord Bacon’s test, in what shall the retreat to 
Corufia be found deficient? something in discipline 

rhaps, but that fault does not attach to the general. 

hose commanders who have been celebrated for mak- 
ing fine retreats were in most instances well acquainted 
with their armies ; and Hannibal, speaking of the elder 
Scipio, derided him, although a brave and skilful man, 
for that, being unknown to his own soldiers, he 
should presume to oppose himself to a — who 
could call to each man under his command by name ; 
thus inculeating, that unless troops be trained in the 

eculiar method of a commander, the latter can scarce- 
fy achieve any thing great. Now Moore had a young 
army suddenly placed under his guidance, and it was 
searcely united, when the superior numbers of the 
enemy forced it to a retrograde movement under very 
harassing circumstances; he had not time, therefore, 
to establish a system of discipline, and it is in the 
leading events, not the minor details, that the just cri- 
terion of his merits is to be sought for. 

Was the retreat uncalled for? Was it unnecessarily 
precipitate? Was any opportunity of crippling the 
enemy lost? Was any weakness to be discovered in 
the personal character of the general? These are the 
questions that sensible men will ask. The first has 
been already examined, the second is a matter of simple 
calculation, The rear guard quitted Astorga on the Ist 
of January, on the 3d it repulsed the enemy in a sharp 
skirmish at Calcabellos, the 6th it rejoined the main 
body at Lugo, having three times checked the pursuers 
during the march; it was unbroken, had lost no gun, 
suffered no misfortune. The whole army offered battle 


tanzos on the morning of the 10th, and Corufia on the 
11th; thus in eleven days, three of which were days 
of rest, a small army passed over a hundred and fifty 
miles of good road. Now Napoleon, with fifty thou- 
sand men, left Madrid on the 22d of December, and 
the 28th he was at Villapando, having performed a 
march, on bad roads, of a hundred and sixty-four miles 
in seven days. The retreat to Corufla was consequent- 
ly not precipitate, unless it can be shown, that it was 
unnecessary to retreat at all beyond Villa Franca; nei- 
ther can it be asserted, that any opportunity of crip- 
pling the enemy was lost. To fight a battle was the 
game of the French marshal, and if any censure will 
apply to his able campaign, it is that he delayed to 
attack at Lugo ; victorious or beaten, it would have in- 
creased the embarrassments of his adversary, who must 
have continued his retreat encumbered with the wound- 
ed, or the latter must have been abandoned without 
succour in the midst of winter. 

At Coruiia the absence of the fleet necessarily brought 
on a battle. That it was honourable to the British 
troops is clear from the fact that they embarked with- 
out loss after the action. That it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to embark notwithstanding the success, is a 
certain proof how little advantage could have been de- 
rived from any battle fought farther inland; and sir 
John Moore’s prudence in declining an action the mo- 
ment he had rallied his army at Lugo, and restored 
that discipline which the previous movements had sha- 
ken. But, notwithstanding the clamour with which 
this campaign has been assailed, as if no army had 
ever yet suffered such misfortunes, it is certain that 
the nominal loss was small, the real loss smaller, and 
that it sinks into nothing when compared with the ad- 
vantages gained. An army which, after marching in 
advance or retreat above five hundred miles before an 
enemy of immensely superior force, has only lost, in- 
cluding those killed in battle, four thousand men, or 
a sixth part of its numbers, cannot be said to have suf- 
fered severely, nor would the loss have been so great 
but for the intervention of the accidental occurrences 
mentioned in the narrative. Night marches are seldom. 
happy, that from Lugo to Betanzos cost the army in 
stragglers more than double the number of men lost 
in all the preceding operations ; nevertheless, the re- 
serve in that, as in all the other movements, suffered 
little, and it is a fact, that the light brigades detached 
by the Vigo road, which were not pursued, made no 
foreed marches, slept under cover, and were well sup- 
plied, left, in proportion to their strength, as many 
men behind as any other part of the army ; thus proof 
upon proof accumulates that inexperience was the pri- 
mary and principal cause of the disorders which at- 
tended the retreat. Those disorders were sufficiently 
great, but many circumstances contributed to produce 
an appearance of suffering and disorganization which 
was not real. 

Sir John Moore’s intention was to have proceeded 
to Vigo, in order to restore order before he sailed for 
England, instead of which the fleet steered home di- 
rectly from Coruiia, and a terrible storm scattered it ; 
many ships were wrecked ; and the remainder, driving 
up the channel, were glad to put into any port. The 
soldiers, thus thrown on shore, were spread from the 
Land’s End to Dover. Their haggard appearance, 
ragged clothing, and dirty accoutrements, things com- 
mon enough in war, struck a people « raed to the 
daintiness of parade with surprise; the usual exag- 
gerations of men just escaped from perils and distress- 
es were increased by the uncertainty in which all were 
as to the fate of their comrades; a deadly fever, the 
result of anxiety, and of the sudden change from fa- 
tigue to the confinement of a ship, filled the hospitals 




























at Lugo for two successive days, it was not accepted, | at every port with officers and soldiers, and thus the 
and the retreat recommencing, the troops reached Be-| miserable state of sir John Moore’s army became the 
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topic of every letter, and the theme for every country | 
newspaper along the coast. The nation, at that time 
unused to great operations, forgot that war is not a 
harmless game, and judging of the loss positively, in- 
stead of comparatively, was thus disposed to believe 
the calumnies of interested men, who were eager to 
cast a shade over one of the brightest characters that 
ever adorned the country. Those calumnies triu imphed 
for a moment, but Moore’s last appeal to his country 
for justice will be successful ; posterity, revering and 
cherishing his name, will visit such of his odious ca- 
lumniators as are not too contemptible to be remem- 
bered with a just and severe retribution, for thus it is | 
that time freshens the beauty of virtue and withers the | 
efforts of baseness. And if authority be sought for in 
a case where reason speaks so plainly, future histo- 
rians will not fail to remark, that the man whose tal- 
ents exacted the praises of Soult, of Wellington, and 
of Napoleon, could be no ordinary soldier. 
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Tue effect produced in England, by the unfortunate 
issue of sir John Moore’s campaign, was not in pro- 
portion with the importance of the subject. The peo- 
ple trained to party politics, and possessed of no real 
power to rebuke the folly of the cabinet, regarded both 
disasters and triumphs with factious rather than with 
national feelings, and it was alike easy to draw their 
attention from affairs of weight or to fix it on matters 
of little moment. Thus, the duke of York’s conduct 
being at this time made the object of pari:amentary 
inquiry, to drag his private frailties before the world 
was thought essential to the welfare of the 
while the incapacity which had caused England and 
Spain to mourn in tears of blood, was left unprobed. 
An insular people, who are by their situation protected 
from the worst evils 
be thus deluded ; but if an unfortunate campaign were 
to bring a devastating enemy into the heart of the 
country, the honour of a general, and the military po- 
licy the cal would no longer be considered 
as mere subjects for a vile sophist’s talents in misre- 
presentation. 
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nation, | 


of war, may suffer themselves to | 
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‘Sir John Moore,’ says the first, ‘ took every advan. 
tage that the country afforded to oppose an active and 
vigorous resistance, and he finished by dying in a 
combat that must do credit to his memory. 

apoleon more than once affirmed, that if he com. 
oan a few trifling errors, they were to be attributed to 
his peculiar situation, for that his talents and firmness 
alone had saved the English army from destruction,* 

‘In sir John Moore’s campaign,’ said the duke of 
Wellington, ‘I can see but one error; when he ad. 
vanced to Sahagun he should have considered it as a 
movement of retreat, and sent officers to the rear to 
mark and prepare the halting-places for every brigade, 
But this opinion I have formed after long experience 
of war, and especially of the peculiarities of a Spanish 
war, which must have been seen to be understood ; 
finally, | it is an opinion formed after the event.’ 





* Vin ian's Picleiidabeen at Elba. Voice cont St. Helena. 
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It is true that the misfortunes of the campaign weré 
| by many orators, in both houses of parliame nt, treated 
| with great warmth, but the discussions were chiefly 

remarkable, as examples of astute e loque nee without 
any knowledge of facts. The opposition speakers, 
eager to criminate the government, exaggerated the 
disasters of the retreat, and comprehending neither the 
motives nor the movements of sir John Moore, urged 
several antenable charges against the ministers, who, 
disunited by personal feelings, did not all adopt the 
same grounds of defence. ‘Thus, lord Castlereagh and 
lord Liverpool, passing over those errors of the cabi- 
net, which left the general only a choice of difficulties 
at his outset, asserted, and truly, that the advantages 
derived from the advance to Sahagun, more than com- 
pensated the loss in the subsequent retreat; and both 
| those statesmen paid an honorable tribute to the merits 
of the commander; but Mr. Canning, unscrupulously 
resolute to defend Mr. Frere, assented to all the erro- 
neous statements of the opposition, and then with ma- 
lignant dexterity endeavoured to convert them into 
charges against the fallen general. Sir John Moore 
was, he said, wholly answerable for the campaign. 
Whether glorious or distressing, whether to be duel 
or deplored, it was his own, he had kept the govern- 
ment quite ignorant of his proceedings! Being closely 
pressed on this ooo by Mr. C. Hutchinson and Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Canning deliberately repeated the as- 
sertion, yet not long afterwards, sir John Moore's let- 
| ters to the ministers, written almost daily, and furnish- 
ing exact and copious information of all that was pass- 
ing in the Peninsula, were laid before the house! 
While the dearest interests of the nation were thus 
treated in parliament, the ardour of the English people 
was somewhat abated; yet the Spanish cause, 80 
rightful in itself, was still popular, and a treaty was 
; concluded with the supreme junta by which .ne con- 
tracting powers bound themselves to make common 
| cause against France, and to agree to no peace except 
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by common consent. But the ministers although pro- 
fessing unbounded confidence in the result of the strug- 
gle, already looked upon the Peninsula as a secondary 
object ; for the warlike preparations of Austria, and the 
reputation of the archduke Charles, whose talents were 
foolishly said to exceed Napoleon’s, had awakened the 
dormant spirit of coalitions ; and it was more agreeable 
to the aristocratic feeling of the English cabinet, that 
the French should be defeated by a monarch in Ger- 
meny, than by a plebeian insurrection in Spain. The 
obscure intrigues of the princess of Tour and Taxis, 
and the secret societies on the continent emanating as 
they did from patrician sources, excited the sympathy 
of the ministers, engaged their attention, and nourished 
those distempered feelings which made them see only 
weakness and disaffection in France, when throughout 
that mighty empire, few desired and none dared to op- 


pose the emperor’s wishes ; when even secret discontent | 
; ; ae : | 
was confined to some royalist chiefs and splenetic re- | 


ublicans whose influence was never felt, until after 
Hepeleon had suffered the direst reverses. 

Unable to conceive the extent of that monarch’s 
views, or to measure the grandeur of his genius, the 
ministers attributed the results of his profound calcu- 
lations to a blind chance, his victories to treason, to 
corruption, to any thing, but that admirable skill, with 
which he wielded the most powerful military force that 
ever obeyed the orders of a single chief. ‘Thus self- 
deluded, and misjudging the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, they adopted every idle project, and squandered 
their resources without any great or decided effort. 
While negotiating with the Spanish junta for the oecu- 
pation of Cadiz, they were planning an expedition 
against Italy, and while loudly asserting their resolu- 
tion to defend Portugal, reserved their principal force 
for a secret blow in Holland; their preparations being 
however marked by a pomp and publicity totally un- 
suited to war. With what a mortal calamity that 
pageant closed, shall be noticed hereafter; at present 
it is fitting, to trace the operations in Spain, which 
were coincident with the retreat of sir John Moore. 

It has already been stated that when Madrid surren- 
dered, Napoleon refused to permit a to return 
there unless the public bodies and the heads of families 
would unite todemand his restoration, and swear, with- 
out any mental reservation, to be true to him.* — Regis- 
ters had consequently been opened in the different 
quarters of the city, and twenty eight thousand six 
hundred heads of families inscribed their names, and 
voluntarily swore in presence of the host, that they 


were sincere in their desire to receive Joseph.t After | 


this, deputations from all the councils, from the junta 
of commerce and money, the hall of the Aleades, and 
from the corporation, waited on the emperor at Valla- 
dolid, and being there joined by the municipality of 
that town, and by deputies from Astorga, Leon, and 
other places, presented the oath, and prayed that 
Joseph might be king. Napoleon thus entreated, con- 
sented that his brother should reassume his kingly 
functions. 

It would be idle to argue from this apparently volun- 
tary submission to the French emperor, that a change 
favourable to the usurpation had been produced in the 
feelings of the Spanish people; but it is evident that 
Napoleon’s victories and policy had been so far effec- 
tual, that in the capital, and many other great towns, 
the multitude as well as the notables were, either from 
fear or conviction, submissive to his will ; and it is but 
reasonable to suppose, that if his conquests had not 
been interrupted by extraneous circumstances, this ex- 
ample would have been generally followed, in prefe- 
rence to the more glorious, but ineffectual, resistance 
made by the inhabitants of those cities, whose fortitude 
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and whose calamities have forced from mankind a sor- 
rowful admiration. ‘The cause of Spain at this moment, 
was in truth lost, if any cause, depending upon war, 
which is but a succession of violent changes, can be 
called so; for the armies were dispersed, the govern- 
ment bewildered, the people dismayed, the ery of re- 
sistance hushed, and the stern voice of Napoleon, 
answered by the tread of three hundred thousand 
French veterans, was heard throughout the land. But 
the hostility of Austria arrested the conqueror’s career, 
and the Spanish energy revived at the abrupt cessation 
of his terrifie warfare. 

Joseph, escorted by his French guards, in number 
between five and six thousand, entered Madrid the 23d 
of January. He was, however, a king without reve- 
nues, and he would have been without even the sem- 
blance of authority, if he had not been likewise 
nominated the emperor’s lieutenant in Spain, by virtue 
of which title he was empowered to move the French 
army at his will. This power was one extremely 
unacceptable to the marshals, and he would have found 
it difficult to enforce it, even though he had restrained 
the exercise to the limits prescribed by his brother; 
but disdaining to separate the general from the mon- 
arch, he conveyed his orders to the French army, 
through his Spanish ministers, and the army in its turn 
disdained and resisted the assumed authority of men, 
who, despised for their want of military knowledge, 
were also suspected as favouring interests jomutialiey 
differing from those of the troops.* 

The iron grasp, that had compressed the pride and 
the ambitious jealousy of the marshals, being thus re- 
laxed, the passions which had ruined the patriots began 
to work among their enemies, producing indeed less 
fatal effects, because their scope was more circum- 
scribed, but sufficiently pernicious to stop the course 
of conquest. The French army, no longer a compact 
body, terrible alike from its massive strength, and its 
flexible activity, became a collection of independent 
bands, each formidable in itself, but, from the Basaiet 
of the generals, slow to combine for any great object ; 
and plainly discovering, by irregularities and insubor- 
dination, that they knew, when a warrior, and when a 
voluptuous monarch was at their head. These evils 
were however only felt at a later period, and the dis- 
tribution of the troops, when Napoleon quitied Valla- 
dolid, still bore the impress of his genius. 

The first corps was quartered in La Mancha. 

The second corps was destined to invade Portugal. 

The third and fifth corps carried on the siege of 
Zaragoza. 

The fourth corps remained in the valley of the Ta- 
gus. 

The sixth corps, wanting its third division, was ap- 
pointed to hold Gallicia. 

The seventh corps continued always in Catalonia. ' 

The imperial guards, directed on Vittoria, contribu- 


| ted to the security of the great communication with 


France until Zaragoza should fall, and were yet ready 
to march when wanted for the Austrian war. 

General Dessolles, with the third division of the sixth 
corps, returned to Madrid. General Bonnet, with the 
fifth division of the second corps, remained in the 
Montagna St. Andero. 

General Lapisse, with the second division of the first 
corps, was sent to Salamanca, where he was joined by 
Maupetit’s brigade of cavalry, which had crossed the 
Sierra de Bejar. 

The reserve of heavy cavalry being bic!:rr ~p, was 
distributed, by divisions, in the following order — 

Latour Maubourg’s joined the first corps. Lorge’s 
and Lahoussaye’s were attached to the second corps. 
Lassalle’s was sent to the fourth corps. The sixth 
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corps was reinforced with two brigades. Milhaud’s 
division remained at Madrid, and Kellerman’s guarded 
the lines of communication between Tudela, Burgos, 


and Palencia. 
Thus, Madrid being still the centre of operations, 
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| that the Spanish general pretended, with six thousand 
| raw levies, to defend a river line of forty miles, made 
a feint of crossing the Tagus at Arzobispo, and then 
suddenly descending to Almaraz, forced a passage 
over that bridge, on the 24th of December, killing and 


the French were so distributed, that by a concentric | wounding many Spaniards, and capturing four guns; 
movement on that capital, they could crush every in-| and so complete was the dispersion, that for a lon 

surrection within the circle of their positions; and the | time after, not a man was to be found in arms through. 
great masses, being kept upon the principal roads di-| out Estremadura. The French cavalry followed the 
verging from Madrid to the extremities of the Peninsula, | fugitives, but intelligence of sir John Moore’s advance 
intercepted all communication between the Provinces : to Sahagun, being received, the pursuit ceased at Me. 
while the second corps, thrust out, as it were, beyond | rida, and the fourth corps, which had left eight hun- 
the circumference, and destined, as the fourth corps had | dred men in garrison at Segovia, then occupied Tala- 
been, to sweep round from point to point, was sure of | vera and Placentia; the duke of Dantzic was recalled 
finding a supporting army, and a good line of retreat, | to France, and Sebastiani succeeded to his command, 
at every great route leading from Madrid to the yet| At this period also, the first corps, (of which Lapisse’s 
unsubdued provinces of the Peninsula. The commu-| division only had followed the emperor to Astorga,) 
nication with France was, at the same time, secured | entered Toledo without opposition, and the French 
by the fortresses of Burgos, Pampeluna, and St. Se-| outposts were pushed towards Cuenca, and towards 








bastian, and by the divisions posted at St. Ander, Bur- 
gos, Bilbao, and Vittoria; it was also supported by a 
reserve at Bayonne. 

The northern provinces were parcelled out into mili- 
tary governments, the chiefs of which corresponded 
with each other, and by the means of moveable co- 
lumns, repressed every petty insurrection. The third 
and fifth corps, having their base at Pampeluna, and 


their line of operations directed against Zaragoza, | 


served as an additional covering force to the communi- 
cation with France, and were themselves exposed to 
no flank attacks, except from the side of Cuenca, 
where the duke of Infantado commanded; but that 
general was himself watched by the first corps. 

All the lines of correspondence, not only from France 
but between the different corps, were maintained by 
fortified posts, having greater or lesser garrisons, ac- 
cording to their importance. Between Bayonne and 
Burgos there were eleven military stations. Between 
Burgos and Madrid, by the road of Aranda and Somo- 
sierra, there were eight; and eleven others protected 
the more circuitous route to the capital, by Valladolid, 
Segovia, and the Guadarama.* Between Valladolid and 
Zaragoza, the line was secured by fifteen intermediate 
points. The communication between Valladolid and 
St. Ander contained eight posts ; and nine others con- 
nected the former town with Villa Franca del Bierzo, 
by the route of Benevente and Astorga; finally, two 
were established between Benevente and Leon. 

At this period, the force of the army, exclusive of 
Joseph’s French guards, was three hundred and twenty- 
four thousand four hundred and eleven men, about 
thirty-nine thousand being cavalry. 

Fifty-eight thousand men were in hospital. 

The depsts, governments, garrisons, posts of corre- 


spondence, prisoners, and * battalions of march,’ come | 


posed of stragglers, absorbed about twenty-five thou- 
sand men. 

The remainder were underarms, with their regiments, 
and consequently, more than two hundred and forty 
thousand men were in the field; while the great line 
of cominunication with France (the military reader will 
do well to mark this, the key-stone of Napoleon's 
system) was protected by above fifty thousand men, 


whose positions were strengthened by three fortresses | 


and sixty-four posts of correspondence, each more or 
less fortified. 

Having thus shewn the military state of the French, 
I shall now proceed with the narrative of their opera- 
tions, following, as in the first volume, a local rather 
than a chronological arrangement of events. 

OPERATIONS IN ESTREMADURA AND LA MANCHA. 

The defeat of Galluzzo has been incidentally touch- 

ed upon before. The duke of Dantzic having observed, 


* Muster-rolis of the French army. MSS. 


| the Sierra Morena. 

Meanwhile, the central junta, changing its first de. 
| sign, retired to Seville, instead of Badajos, and being 
| continually urged, both by Mr. Stuart and Mr. Frere, 
to make some effort to lighten the pressure on the 
| English army, ordered Palafox and the duke of Infan- 
tado to advance; the one from Zaragoza towards Tu- 
dela, the other from Cuenca towards Madrid. The 
marquis of Palacios, who had been removed from Ca- 
talonia, and was now at the head of five or six thou- 
sand levies in the Sierra Morena, was also directed to 
advance into La Mancha; and Galluzzo, deprived of 
his command, was constituted a prisoner, along with 
Cuesta, Castafios, and a number of other culpable or 
unfortunate officers, who, vainly demanding a judg- 
| ment on their cases, were dragged from place to place 
| by the government. 

| Cuesta was, however, so popular in Estremadura, 
that the central junta, although fearing and detesting 
| him, were forced to place him at the head of Galluzzo’s 
fugitives, part of whom had, when the pursuit ceased, 
rallied behind the Guadiana, and were now, with the 
aid of fresh levies, again taking the form, rather than 
the consistence of an army. This appointment was an 
act of deplorable incapacity; the moral effect was to 
degrade the government by exposing its fears and 
weakness, and, in a military view, it was destructive, 
because Cuesta was physically and mentally incapable 
of command. Obstinate, jealous, and stricken in years, 
he was heedless of time, circumstances, dispositions 
or fitness ; to punish with a barbarous severity, and to 
rush headlong into battle, constituted, in his mind, all 
the functions of a general. 

The president, Florida Blanca, eighty-one years of 
age, died at Seville, and the marquis of Astorga suc- 
ceeded him, but the character of the junta was in no 
manner affected by the change. Some fleeting indica- 
tions of vigour had been produced by the imminence 
|of the danger during the flight from Aranjuez, but a 
large remittance of silver, from South America, having 
arrived at Cadiz, the attention of the members was ab- 
sorbed by this object, and the public weal was blotted 
from their remembrance; even Mr. Frere, ashamed of 
their conduct, appeared to acquiesce in the justness of 
sir John Moore’s estimate of the value of Spanish co- 
operation. 
| ‘The number of men to be enrolled for the defence of 
| the country had been early fixed at five hundred thou- 
| sand, but scarcely one-third had joined their colours; 
| nevertheless, considerable bodies were assembling at 

different points, because the people, especially those 
of the southern provinces, although dismayed, were 
obedient, and the local authorities, at a distance from 
the actual scene of war, rigorously enforcing the law 
| of enrolment, sent the recruits to the armies; hoping 
| thereby either to stave the war off from their own dis- 
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tricts, or to have the excuse of being without fighting 
men, to plead for quiet submission. The fugitive 
troops also readily collected again at any given point, 
partly from patriotism, partly because the ae were 
in possession of their native provinces, partly that they 
attributed their defeats to the treachery of their gene- 
rals, and partly that, being deceived by the gross false- 
hoods and boasting of the government, they, with 
ready vanity, imagined that the enemy had invariably 
suffered enormous losses. In fine, for the reasons 
mentioned in the commencement of this history, men 
were to be had in abundance, but, beyond assembling 
them and appointing some incapable person to com- 
mand, nothing was done for defence. The officers, 
who were not deceived, had no confidence either in 
their own troops or in the government, nor were they 
themselves confided in or respected by their men: the 
latter starved, misused, ill-handled, possessed neither 
the compact strength of discipline nor the daring of 
enthusiasm. Under such a system, the peasantry 
could not be rendered energetic soldiers, nor were they 
active supporters of the cause; but with a wonderful 
constancy they endured for it, fatigue, sickness, naked- 
ness and famine, displaying in all their actions, and in 
all their sentiments, a distinct and powerful national 
character. This constancy, although rendered nuga- 
tory by the vices and follies of the juntas and leading 
men, hallowed the people’s efforts, and the flagitious 
violence of the invasion almost justified their ferocity. 

Palacios, on the receipt of the orders above men- 
tioned, advanced, with five thousand men, to Vilharta, 
in La Mancha; and the duke of Infantado, anticipating 
the instructions of the junta, was already in motion from 
Cuenca, his army, reinforced by the divisions of Car- 
toajal and Lilli and by fresh levies, being about twenty 
thousand men, of which two thousand were cavalry. 
To check the incursions of the French horsemen, he 
had a few days after the departure of Napoleon from 
Madrid, detached general Senra and general Venegas 
with eight thousand infantry and all the horse to scour 
the country round Tarancon and Aranjuez, and the 
former entered Horcajada, while the latter endeavored 
to cut off a French detachment, but was himself sur- 

rised and beaten by a very inferior force. Marshal 

Jictor, nevertheless, withdrew his advanced posts, 

and, concentrating Ruffin’s and Villatte’s divisions of 
infantry and Latour Maubourg’s cavalry, at Villa de 
Alorna, in the vicinity of Toledo, left Venegas in pos- 
session of Tarancon. But, among the Spanish generals, 
mutual recriminations succeeded their failure: the 
duke of Infantado possessed neither authority nor ta- 
lents to repress their disputes, and in this untoward 
state of atfairs receiving the orders of the junta, he pro- 
jected a movement on Toledo, intending to seize that 
place and Aranjuez, break down the bridges, and main- 
tain the line of the Tagus. 

The 10th he quitted Cuenca, with ten thousand men, 
intending to join Venegas, who, with the rest of the 
army, was at ‘T'arancon. 

The 13th, he met a crowd of fugitives near Carasco- 
sa, and heard, with equal surprise and consternation, 
that the division under Venegas was beaten, and the 
pursuers close at hand. 


ROUT OF UCLES. 


It papaane that Victor, ignorant of the exact situa- 
tion and intentions of the Spanish generals, and yet 
uneasy at their movements, had marched from Toledo 
to Ocaiia the 10th, and that Venegas then abandoned 
Tarancon and took post at Ucles. The French again 
advanced on the 12th in two columns, of which one, 
composed of Ruffin’s division and a brigade of cavalry, 
lost its way, and arrived at Alcazar; the other, led by 
Victor in person, arrived in front of the Spanish posi- 
tion at Ucles early in the morning of the 13th. This 
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meeting was unexpected by either party, but the 
French attacked without hesitation, and the Spaniards, 
making towards Alcazar, were cut off by Ruffin, and 
totally discomfited. Several thousands were taken, 
others fled across the fields, and one body preserving 
some order, marched towards Ocaiia, where meetin 
the French pare, it received a heavy discharge of 
grape, and dispersed. Ofthe whole force, only one small 
detachment, under general Giron, forced a passage by 
the road of Carascosa, and so reached the duke of In- 
fantado, who immediately retreated safely to Cuenca, 
as the French cavalry was too much fatigued to pursue 
him briskly. 

From Cuenca he sent his guns towards Valencia by 
the road of Tortola, but marched his infantry and ca- 
valry by Chinchilla, to Tobarra on the frontiers of 
Murcia, and then to Santa Cruz de Mudela, a town si- 
tuated near the entrance to the defiles of the Sierra 
Morena. This place he reached in the beginning of 
February, having made a painful and circuitous retreat 
of more than two hundred miles, in a bad season; his 
artillery had been captured at Tortola, and his force 
was reduced by desertion and straggling, to a handful 
of discontented officers, and a few thousand men, worn 
out with fatigue and misery. Meanwhile, Victor, after 
scouring a part of the province of Cuenga and dispos- 
ing of his prisoners, made a sudden march upon Vil- 
harta, intending to surprise Palacios, but that officer 
aware of Infantado’s retreat had already effected a junc- 
tion with the latter at Santa Cruz de Mudela; where- 
fore the French marshal relinquished the attempt and 
re-occupied his former position at ‘Toledo. 

The captives taken at Ucles were marched to Madrid ; 
those who were weak and unable to walk, being, says 
Mr. Rocca, shot by order of Victor, because the Span- 
iards had hanged some French prisoners.* If so, it was 
a barbarous and a shameful retaliation, unworthy of a 
soldier, for what justice or propriety is shewn in re- 
venging the death of one innocent person by the mur- 
der of another? 

After the French had thus withdrawn, Infantado and 
Palacios proceeded to re-organize their forces, under 
the name of the Carolina Army, and when the levies 
in Grenada and other parts came up, the duke of Albu- 
querque, at the head of the cavalry, endeavoured to 
surprise a French regiment of dragoons at Mora, but 
the latter rallied quickly, fought stoutly, and effected 
a retreat with scarcely any loss; Albuquerque then re- 
tired to Consuegra, where he was attacked the next day 
by superior numbers, and got off with difficulty. The 
duke of Infantado was now displaced by the junta, and 
general Urbina, Conde de Cartoajal, the new comman- 
der, having restored some discipline, advanced to Ciu- 
dad Real, and took post on the left bank of the Upper 
Guadiana. From thence he opened a communication 
with Cuesta, whose army had been encreased to six- 
teen thousand men, of which three thousand were ca- 
valry; for the Spaniards suffered more in flight than 
in action, and the horsemen escaping with little da- 
mage, were more easily rallied, and in greater relative 
numbers than the infantry. With these forces, Cuesta 
had advanced to the Tagus, when Moore’s march upon 
Sahagun had drawn the fourth corps across that river; 
the latter, however, by fortifying an old tower, still 
held the bridge of Arzobispo. Cuesta extended his 
line from the mountains in front of that place, to 
the Puerto de Mirabete, and broke down the bridge of 
Almaraz, a magnificent structure, the centre arch of 
which was above one hundred and fifty feet high. 

In these positions both sides remained tranquil! in La 
Mancha, and in Estremadura, and so ended the Span- 
ish exertions to lighten the pressure upon the British 
army ; two French divisions of infantry, and as many 
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brigades of cavalry, had more than sufficed to baffle 
them, and thus the imminent danger, of the southern 
provinces, when sir John Moore’s vigorous operations 
drew the emperor to the north, may be justly estimated. 


—>—— 


CHAPTER II. 


Operations in Aragon—Confusion in Zaragoza—The third and 
fifth corps invest that city—Fortification described—Monte 
Torrero taken—Attack on the suburb repulsed—Mortier 
takes post at Calatayud—The convent of San Joseph taken 
—The bridge-head carried—Huerba passed—Device of the 
Spanish leaders to encourage the besieged—Marquis of La- 
zan takes post on the Sierra de Alcubierre—Lasnes arrives 
in the French camp—Recals Mortier—Lazan defeated—Gal- 
lant exploit of Mariano Galindo—The walls of the town 
— by assault--General Lacoste and colonel San Genis 
siain. 


CONTINUATION OF THE OPERATIONS 


From the field of battle at Tudela, all the fugitives 
from O’Neil’s, and a great part of those from Casta- 
fios’s army, fled to Zaragoza, and with such speed as 
to bring the first news of their own disaster. With 
the troops, also, came an immense number of carriages, 
and the military chests, for the roads were wide and 
excellent, and the pursuit was slack. The citizens 
and the neighbouring peasantry were astounded at this 
quick and unexpected calamity. They had, with a 
natural credulity, relied on the boasting promises of 
their chiefs, and being necessarily ignorant of the true 
state of affairs, never doubted that their vengeance 
would be sated, by a speedy and complete destruc- 
tion of the French. When their hopes were thus sud- 
denly blasted, when they beheld troops, from whom 
they expected nothing but victory, come pouring in- 
to the town with al] the tumult of panic; when the 
peasants of all the villages through which the fugitives 
passed, came rushing into the city along with the scar- 
ed multitude of flying soldiers and camp followers, 
every heart was filled with consternation, and the date 
of Zaragoza’s glory would have ended with the first 
siege, if the success at Tudela had been followed up 
by the French with that celerity and vigour which the 
occasion required. 

Napoleon, foreseeing that this moment of confusion 
and terror would arrive, had, with his usual prudence, 

rovided the means, and given directions for such an 
Instantaneous and powerful attack, as would inevitably 
have overthrown the bulwark of the eastern provinces : 
but the sickness of marshal Lasnes, the difficulty of 
communication, the consequent false movements of 
Moncey and Ney, in fine, the intervention of fortune, 
omnipotent as she is in war, baffled the emperor’s long- 
sighted calculations. The leaders had time to restore 
order amongst the multitude, to provide stores, to com- 
plete the defensive works, and, by a ferocious exercise 
of power, to insure implicit obedience: the danger of 
resisting the enemy appeared light when a suspicious 
word or gesture was instantiy punished by death. 

The third corps having missed the favourable mo- 
ment for a sudden assault, and being reduced by sick- 
ness, by losses in battle, and by detachments, to seven- 
teen thousand four hundred men including the engineers 
and artillery,* was too weak to invest the city in form, 
and therefore, remained in observation on the Xalon 
river, while a battering train of sixty guns, with well- 
furnished pares, which had been by Napoleon’s orders 
previously collected in Pampeluna, was carried to Tu- 
dela and embarked upon the canal leading to Zaragoza. 
Marshal Mortier, with the fifth corps, was directed to 
assist in the siege, and he wag in march to join Mon- 
cey, when his progress also, was arrested by sir John 
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Moore’s advance towards Burgos; but the scope of 
that general’s operation being determined by ! lapo« 
leon’s counter-movement, Mortier resumed his march 
to re-inforce Moncey, and, on the 20th of December, 
1808, their united corps, forming an army of thirty-five 
thousand men of all arms, advanced against Zaragoza, 
At this time, however, confidence had been restored in 
the town, and all the preparations necessary for a yi- 
gorous defence were completed.* 

The nature of the plain in which Zaragoza is situat. 
ed, the course of the rivers, the peculiar construction 
of the houses, and the multitude of convents, have 
been already described, but the difficulties to be en- 
countered by the French troops were no longer the same 
as in the first siege. At that time little assistance had 
been derived from science; now, instructed by expe- 
rience, and inspired as it were by the greatness of their 
resolution, neither the rules of art nor the resources 
of genius were neglected by the defenders. 

Zaragoza offered four irregular fronts. The first, 
reckoning from the right of the town, extended from 
the Ebro to a convent of bare-footed Carmelites, and 
was about three hundred yards wide. 

The second, twelve hundred yards in extent, reached 
from the Carmelites to a bridge over the Huerba. 

The third, likewise of twelve hundred yards, stretch- 
ed from this bridge to an oil manufactory built beyond 
the walls. 

The fourth, being on an opening of four handred 
yards, reached from the oil manufactory to the Ebro. 

The first front, fortified by an ancient wall and flank- 
ed by the guns on the Carmelite, was strengthened by 
new batteries and ramparts, and by the Castle of Al- 
jaferia, commonly called the Castle of the Inquisition, 
which standing a little in advance, was a square fort, 


| having a bastion and tower at each corner, and a good 


stone ditch, and it was connected with the body of the 
place by certain walls loop-holed for musketry.f 

The second front was defended by a double wall, 
the exterior one of recent erection, faced with sun-dried 
bricks, and covered by a ditch, with perpendicular sides, 
fifteen feet deep and twenty feet wide. The flanks of 
this front were formed from the convent of the Carmel- 
ites, by a large circular battery standing in the centre 
of the line, by a fortified convent of the Capuchins, 
called the Trinity, and by some earthen works protect- 
ing the head of the bridge over the Huerba. 

The third front was covered by the river Huerba, the 
deep bed of which was close to the foot of the ramparts. 
Behind this stream a double entrenchment was carried 
from the bridge head to a large projecting convent of 
Santa Engracia, a distance of two hundred yards. Santa 
Engracia itself was very strongly fortified and armed, 
and, from thence to the oil manufactory, the line of de- 
fence was prolonged by an ancient Moorish wall, on 
which several terraced batteries were raised, to sw eep 
all the space between the rampart and the Huerba. 
These batteries, and the guns in the convent of Santa 
Engracia, likewise overlooked some works raised to 
protect a second bridge, that crossed the river, about 
cannon-shot below the first. 

Upon the right bank of the Huerba, and a little be- 
low the second bridge, stood the convent of San Joseph, 
the walls of which had been strengthened and protected 
by a deep ditch with a covered way and palisade. It 
was well placed, as an advanced work, to impede the 
enemy’s approach, and to facilitate sallies on the right 
bank of the river, and it was open in the rear, to the 
fire from the works at the second bridge, both being 
overlooked by the terraced batteries, and by the guns 
of Santa Engracia. 

The fourth front was protected, by the Huerba, by 
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the continuation of the old city wall, by new batteries 
and entrenchments, and by several armed convents and 
large houses. 

eyond the walls, the Monte Torrero, which com- 
manded all the plain of Zaragoza, was crowned by a 
large ill-constructed fort, raised at the distance of eigh- 
teen hundred yards from the convent of San Joseph. 
This work was covered by the royal canal, the sluices 
of which were defended by some field-works open to 
the fire of the fort itself. 

On the left bank of the Ebro the suburb, built in a 
low marshy plain, was protected by a chain of redoubts 
and fortified houses, and, some gun boats, manned by 
seamen from the naval arsenal of Carthagena, com- 
pleted the circuit of defence. The artillery of the place 
was, however, of too small acalibre.* There were only 
sixty guns carrying more than twelve-pound balls, and 
there were but eight large mortars: there was, how- 


ever, no want of small arms, and colonel Doyle had | 


furnished many English musquets. 

These were the regular external defences of Zara- 
goza, most of which were constructed at the time, ac- 
cording to the skill and means of the engineers; but 
the experience of the former siege had taught the peo- 
ple not to trust to the ordinary resources of art, and, 


with equal genius and resolution, they had prepared an | 


internal system of defence infinitely more efficacious. 
It has been already observed, that the houses of 
Zaragoza were fire-proof, and, generally, of only two 
stories, that, in all the quarters of the city, the massive 
convents and churches rose like castles above the low 
buildings, and that the greater streets, running into the 
broad-way called the Cosso, divided the town intoa 
variety of districts, unequal in size, but each contain- 
ing one or more large structures. Now, the citizens, 


aos : ed 
sacrificing all personal convenience, and resigning all | 


idea of private property, gave up their goods, their 
bodies, and their houses to the war, and, being promis- 
cuously mingled with the peasantry and the regular 
soldiers, the whole formed one mighty garrison, well 
suited to the vast fortress into which Zaragoza was 


transformed: for the doors and windows of the houses 


were built up, their fronts loop-holed, internal commu- 
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nications broken through the party walls, the streets | 


trenched and crossed by earthen ramparts mounted 
with cannon, and every strong building turned into a 
separate fortification. ‘There was no weak point, be- 
cause there could be none in a town which was all for- 
tress, and where the space covered by the city, was 
the measurement for the thickness of the ramparts. 
Nor in this emergency were the leaders unmindful 
of moral force. The people were cheered by a con- 
stant reference to the former successful resistance, their 
confidence was raised by the contemplation of the vast 
works that had been executed, and it was recalled to 
their recollection that the wet, usual at that season of 
the year, would spread disease among the enemy’s 
ranks, impairing, if not entirely frustrating, his efforts. 
Neither was the aid of superstition neglected : proces- 


sions imposed upon the sight, false miracles bewildered | 


the imagination, and terrible denunciations of the divine 
wrath shook the minds of men, whose former habits 


and present situation rendered them peculiarly suscep- | 
Finally, the leaders were | 


tible of such impressions. 
themselves so prompt and terrible in their punishments, 
that the greatest cowards were likely to show the bold- 
est bearing in their wish to escape suspicion. 

To avoid the danger of any great explosion, the 
powder was made as occasion required, which was 


the more easily effected, because Zaragoza contained a! St, Mare was with difficulty saved by Palafox. 


royal depét and refinery for saltpetre, and there were | 


powder-mills in the neighbourhood, which furnished 


| for 
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down, and the materials carried into the town. The 
public magazines contained six months’ provisions, the 
convents were well stocked, the inhabitants had laid 
up their own stores for several months, and general 
Doyle sent a convoy into the town from the side of 
Catalonia; and there was abundance of money, be- 
cause, in addition to the resources of the town, the 
military-chest of Castafios’s army, which had been 
filled only the night before the battle of Tudela, was, 
in the flight, carried to Zaragoza.* Some companies 
of women were enrolled to attend the hospitals and to 
carry provisions and ammunition to the combatants; 
they were commanded by the countess of Burita, a lady 
of an heroic disposition, who is said to have displayed 
the greatest intelligence and the noblest character dur- 
ing both sieges. 

‘There were thirteen engineer officers, eight hundred 
sappers and miners, composed of excavators formerly 
employed on the canal, and from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand cannoneers.t -The regular troops that fled 
from Tudela, being joined by two small divisions, 
which retreated, at the same time, from Sanguessa and 
Caparosa, formed a garrison of thirty thousand men, 
and, with the inhabitants and peasantry, presented a 
mass of fifty thousand combatants, who, with passions 
excited almost to phrensy, awaited an assault amidst 


| those mighty entrenchments, where each man’s home 


was a fortress and his family a garrison. ‘To besiege, 
with only thirty-five thousand men, a city so prepared 
was truly a gigantic undertaking! 


SECOND SIEGE OF ZARAGOZA. 


The 20th of December, the two marshals, Moncey 
and Mortier, having established their hospitals and 
magazines at Alagon on the Xalon, advanced in three 
columns against Zaragoza.t 

The first, composed of the infantry of the third corps, 
marched by the right bank of the canal. 


The second, composed of general Suchet’s division 


| of the fifth corps, marched between the canal and the 


Ebro. 

The third, composed of general Gazan’s division of 
infantry, crossed the Ebro opposite to Tauste, and 
from thence made an oblique march to the Gallego 
river. 

The right and centre columns arrived in front of the 
town that evening. ‘The latter, after driving back the 
Spanish advanced guards, halted at a distance of a 
league from the Capuchin convent of the Trinity; the 
former took post on both sides of the Huerba, and, 
having seized the aqueduct by which the canal is car- 
ried over that river, proceeded, in pursuance of Napo- 
leon’s orders, to raise batteries, and make dispositions 
an immediate assault on Monte Torrero. Mean- 
while general Gazan, with the left column, marching 
by Cartejon and Zuera, reached Villa Nueva, on the 


| Gallego river, without encountering an enemy. 


The Monte Torrero was defended by five thousand 
Spaniards, under the command of general St. Mare; 
but, at day-break on the 21st, the French opened their 
fire against the fort, and one column of infantry having 
attracted the attention of the Spaniards, a second, un- 
seen, crossed the canal under the aqueduct, and, pene- 
trating between the fort and the city, entered the former 
by the rear; at the same time, a third column stormed 
the works protecting the gizat sluices. These sudden 


| attacks, and the loss of the fort,|| threw the Spaniards 


into confusion, and they hastily retired to the town, 
which so enraged the plebeian leaders that the life of 


It had been concerted among the French that general 
Gazan should assault the suburb, simultaneously with 


workmen familiar with the process. The houses and | the attack on the Torrero, and that officer, having en- 


trees beyond the walls were all demolished and cut 


# Cavalhero. 
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countered a body of Spanish and Swiss troops placed 
somewhat in advance, drove the former back so quick- 
ly that the Swiss, unable to make good their retreat, 
were, to the number of three or four hundred, killed or 
taken.* But notwithstanding this fortunate commence- 
ment, Gazan did not attack the suburb itself, until after 
the affair at Monte Torrero was over, and then only 
upon a single point, without any previous examination 
of the works; hence the Spaniards, recovering from 
their first alarm, reinforced this point, and Gazan was 
forced to desist, with the loss of four hundred men. 
This important failure more than balanced the success 
against the Monte Torrero; it restored the shaken con- 
fidence of the Spaniards at a most critical moment, 
and checking in the French, at the outset, that impetu- 
ous spirit, that impulse of victory, which great gen- 
erals so carefully watch and improve, threw them back 
upon the tedious and chilling process of the engineer. 

The 24th of December the investment of Zaragoza 
was completed on both sides of the Ebro. Gazan oc- 
cupied the bridge over the Gallego with his left, and 
covered his front from sorties, by inundations and cuts, 
that the low, marshy plain where he was posted, en- 
abled him to make without difficulty. 

General Suchet occupied the space between the Up- 
per Ebro and the Huerba. 

Morlot’s division of the 3d corps encamped in the 
broken hollow that formed the bed of that stream. 

Meusnier’s division crowned the Monte Torrero, and 
eneral Grandjean continuing the circuit to the Lower 
{bro, communicated with Gazan’s post on the other 
side. Several Spanish detachments that had been sent 
out to forage were thus cut off, and could never re-enter 
the town, and a bridge of boats constructed on the Upper 


. . ° ° Z | 
Ebro completed the circle of investment, insuring a free | 


intercourse between the different quarters of the army. 

General Lacoste, an engineer of reputation, and aid- 
de-camp to the Emperor, directed the siege. His plan 
was, that one false and two real attacks should be con- 
ducted by regular approaches on the right bank of the 
Ebro, and he still hoped to take the suburb by a sud- 
den assault. The trenches were opened the night of 
the 29th, the 30th the place was summoned, and the 
terms dictated by Napoleon when he was at Aranda de 


Duero, being offered, the example of Madrid was cited | 


to induce a surrender. Palafox replied, that—If Madrid 
had surrendered, Madrid had been sold: Zaragoza 
would neither be sold nor surrender! On the receipt 
of this haughty answer the attacks were commenced, 
the right being directed against the convent of San 
Joseph, the centre against the upper bridge over the 
Huerba, the left, which was the false one, against the 
castle of Aljaferia. 

The 31st Palafox made sorties against all the three 
attacks. From the right and centre he was beaten 


back with loss, and he was likewise repulsed on the | 


left at the trenches; but some of his cavalry, gliding 
between the French parallel and the Ebro, surprised 
and cut down a post of infantry, stationed behind some 
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ditches that intersected the low ground on the bank of | 


that river. f od 
siasm of the besieged, and Palafox gratified his per- 


This trifling success exalted the enthu-| 


sonal vanity by boasting proclamations, some of which | 
fences of the besieged were confined to the town itself; 


bore the marks of genius, but the greater part were ri- 
diculous. 

The Ist of January the second parallels of the true 
attacks were commenced, and the next day Palafox 
caused the attention of the besiegers to be occupied 
on the right bank of the Ebro, by slight skirmishes, 
while he made a serious attack from the side of the 
suburb on Gazan’s lines of contrevailation. This sally 
was repulsed with loss, but, on the right bank, the 
Spaniards obtained some success. 





* Rogniat, 
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Marshal Moncey being called to Madrid, Junot now 
assumed the command of the third corps, and, about 
the same time, marshal Mortier was directed to take 
post at Calatayud, with Suchet’s division, for the pur. 
pose of securing the communication with Madrid. The 
gap in the circle of investment left by this draft of 
eight thousand men, being but scantily stopped by ex. 
tending Morlot’s division, a line of contrevallation wag 
constructed at that part to supply the place of numbers, 
Meanwhile the besieged, hoping and expecting each 
day that the usual falls of rain would render the be- 
siegers’ situation intolerable, continued their fire brisk- 
ly, and worked counter approaches to the right of the 
French attacks: but the season was unusually dry, 
and a thick fog rising each morning covered the be- 
sieger’s advances and protected their workmen, both 
from the fire and from the sorties of the Spaniards, 

The 10th of January, thirty-two pieces of French 
artillery battered in breach, both the convent of San 
Joseph and the head of the second bridge on the Hu- 
erba, and the town also was bombarded. San Joseph 
was so much injured by this fire that the Spaniards, 
resolving to evacuate it, withdrew their guns; never- 
theless, two hundred of their men making a vigorous 
sally at midnight, pushed close up to the French bat- 
teries, but being taken in flank with a discharge of 
grape, retired, with loss of half their number. 

The 11th, the besiegers’ batteries having continued 
to play on San Joseph, the breach became practicable, 
and, at four o’elock in the evening, some companies 
of infantry, with two field-pieces, attacked by the right, 
while a column was kept in readiness to assail the 
front, when this attack should have shaken the defence, 
and two other companies of chosen men were directed 
to search for an entrance by the rear, between the fort 
and the river. 

The defences of the convent were now reduced to 
a ditch eighteen feet deep, and a covered way, which 
falling back on both flanks to the Huerba, extended 
along the bank for some distance, and was occupied 
by a considerable number of men, but when some 
French guns raked it from the right, the Spaniards, 
erossing the bed of the river in confusion, took refuge 
in the town, and at that moment the front of the con- 
vent was assaulted. The depth of the ditch and the 
Spanish fire checked the assailants a moment, yet the 
chosen companies, passing round the works, found a 
small bridge, crossed it, and entered by the rear, and 
the next instant the front was stormed, and the defen- 
ders were all killed or taken. 

The French, who had suffered but little in this as- 
sault, immediately lodged themselves in the convent, 
raised a rampart along the edge of the Huerba, and 
commenced batteries, against the body of the place 
and against the works at the head of the upper bridge, 
from whence, as well as from the town, they were in- 
commoded by the fire that played into the convent. 

The 15th, the bridge-head, in front of Santa En- 
gracia, was carried with the loss of only three men; 
the Spaniards cut the bridge itself, and sprung a mine 
under the works, but the explosion occasioned no mis- 
chief, and the third parallels being soon completed, the 
trenches of the two attacks were united, and the de- 


they could no longer make sallies on the right bank of 
the Huerba without overcoming the greatest difficulties. 
The passage of the Huerba was then effected by the 
French, and breaching and counter-batteries, mounting 
fifty pieces of artillery, were constructed against the 
body of the place, and as the fire also reached the bridge 
over the Ebro, the communication between the suburb 
and the town, was interrupted. 

Unshaken by this aspect of affairs, the Spanish lead- 
ers, with great readiness of mind, immediately forged 
intelligence of the defeat of the emperor, and, witb 
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the sound of music, and amidst the shouts of the po- putes, he restored discipline in the army, and pressed 
ulace, proclaimed the names of the marshals who had | the siege with infinite resolution. 
cs killed; asserting, also, that Palafox’s brother, The detachment sent to Zuera defeated the insur- 
the marquis of Lazan, was already wasting France. | gents, and took possession of that place and of the 
This intelligence, extravagant as it was, met with im-| bridge over the ee Mortier encountered the 
licit credence, for such was the disposition of the | Spanish advanced guard at Perdeguera, and pushed it 
aniards throughout this war, that the imaginations | back to Nuestra Sefiora de Vagallar, where the main 
of the chiefs were taxed to produce absurdities propor- | body, several thousand strong, was posted, and where, 
tionable to the credulity of their followers; hence the | after a short fight, he defeated it, took four guns, and 
boasting of the leaders and the confidence of the be-| then spreading his troops in a half circle, extending, 
sieged, augmented as the danger increased, and their | from Huesca, to Pina on the Ebro, awed the country 
anticipations of victory seemed realized when the night- | between those places and Zaragoza, and checked fur- 
fires of a succouring force were discerned, blazing on | ther insurrection. 
the hills behind Gazan’s troops. Before Lasnes arrived, the besieged had been much 
The difficulties of the French were indeed fast in-| galled by a mortar battery, situated behind the second 
creasing, for while enclosing Zaragoza, they were | parallel of the centre attack, and one Mariano Galindo 
aires encircled by insurrections, and their sup-| undertook, with eighty volunteers, to silence it. He 
lies so straitened that famine was felt in their camp. | surprised the guard of the trenches, and entered the 
Disputes amongst the generals also diminished the vi- | battery, but the French reserve arrived in his front, the 
gour of the operations, and the bonds of discipline | guard of the trenches rallied, and, thus surrounded, 
being relaxed, the military ardour of the troops natu-| Galindo, fighting bravely, was wounded and taken, 
rally became depressed. The soldiers reasoned openly | and his comrades perished, with as much glory as sim- 
upon the chances of success, which, in times of danger, | ple soldiers can attain to. After this, the armed ves- 
is only one degree removed from mutiny. sels in the river, attempted to flank the batteries raised 
The nature of the country about Zaragoza was ex-| against the Aljaferia, but the French guns obliged 
ceedingly favourable to the Spaniards. The town, al-| them to retire, and the besiegers’ works being carried 
though situated in a plain, is surrounded at some miles’ | over the Huerba, in the nights between the 21st and 
distance by high mountains, and to the south, the for- | 26th of January, the third parallels of the true attack 
tresses of Mequinenza and Lerida afforded a double | were completed. The oil manufactory, and other ad- 
base of operations for any forces that might come from | vantageous posts, on the left bank of that river, were 
Catalonia, and Valencia. The besiegers drew their | then incorporated with the lines of approach, and the 
supplies from Pampeluna, and their line of operation | second parallel of the false attack was commenced at 
running through Alagon, Tudela, and Caparosa, was | one hundred and fifty yards from the Aljaferia. These 
harassed by the insurgents, who were in considerable | advantages were, however, not obtained without pain; 
numbers, on the side of Epila and in the Sierra de | for the Spaniards frequently sallied, spiked two guns, 
Muela, threatening Alagon; while others, descending | and burnt a post on the right of the besiegers’ line. 
from the mountains of Soria, menaced the important The French fire now broke the walls rapidly; two 
point of ‘Tudela. ‘The marquis of Lazan also, anx-| practicable breaches were opened in front of the San 
ious to assist his brother, had drafted five thousand men | Joseph, a third was commenced in the Santa Augusti- 
from the Catalonian army, and taking post in the Sierra | no, facing the oil manufactory, a broad way was made 
de Licifiena, or Alcubierre, on the left of the Ebro, | into the Santa Engracia, and at twelve o’clock on the 
drew together all the armed peasantry of the valleys| 29th of January, four chosen columns rushing forth, 
as high as Sanguessa. Extending his line from Villa| from the trenches, burst upon the ruined walls of Za- 
Franca on the Ebro to Zuera on the Gallego, he hem- | ragoza. 
med in the division of Gazan, and sent detachments On the right, the assailants twice stormed an isola- 
as far as Caparosa, to harass the French convoys com- | ted stone house that defended the breach of Saint Au- 


ing from Pampeluna. gustin, and twice they were driven back with loss. 
To maintain their communications and to procure In the centre, regardless of two small mines that ex- 


provisions, the besiegers had placed between two and | ploded at the foot of the walls, they carried the breach 
three thousand men in Tudela, Caparosa, and Tafalla, | fronting the oil manufactory, and then endeavoured to 
and some hundreds in Alagon and at Montalbarra. | break into the town; but the Spaniards retrenched 
Between the latter town and the investing army, six | within the place, y rare such a fire, of grape and 
hundred and fifty cavalry were stationed ; a like num- | musquetry, hat the French were finally content to es- 
ber were posted at Santa Fé to watch the openings of | tablish themselves on the summit of the breach, and to 
the Sierra de Muela; finally sixteen hundred cavalry | connect their lodgement with the trenches by new 
and twelve hundred infantry, under the command of | works. 

general Wathier, were pushed towards the south as far The third column was more successful; the breach 
as Fuentes. Wathier, falling suddenly upon an assem- | was carried, and the neighbouring houses also, as far. 
blage of four or five thousand insurgents at Belchite, | as the first large cross street; beyond that, the French 
dispersed them, and then taking the town of Aleanitz, | could not penetrate, but they were enabled to establish 
established himself there, in observation, for the rest | themselves within the walls of the town, and immedi- 
of the siege. Lazan, however, still maintained him- | ately brought forward their trenches, so as to compre- 
self in the Alcubierre. | hend the lodgement within their works. 

In this state of affairs marshal Lasnes, having re-| The fourth column, composed of the Polish soldiers 
covered from his long sickness, arrived before Zarago- lof the Vistula, vigorously stormed the San Engracia 
za, and took the supreme command of both corps on | and the convent adjoining it; and then, unchecked by 
the 22d of January. ‘The influence of his firm and vi- | the fire from the houses, and undaunted by the explo- 

orous character was immediately perceptible ; recall-| sion of six small mines planted on their path, swept 
ing Suchet’s division from Calatayud, where it had | the ramparts to the left, as far as the first bridge on 
been lingering without necessity, he sent it across the | the Huerba. The guards of the trenches, excited by 
Ebro, ordered Mortier to attack Lazan, and at the | this success, now rushed forward tumultuously, mount- 
same time directed a smaller detachment against the | ed the walls, bayoneted the artillery men at the guns 
insurgents in Zuera,* meanwhile, repressing all dis- | in the Capuchin, and then continuing their career, en- 
- - —_—______— deavoured, some to reach the semicircular battery and 

* Rogniat. ‘he Miserieordia, others to break into the city. 
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This wild assault was soon checked, by grape from 
two guns planted behind a traverse on the ramparts, 
and by a murderous fire from the houses, and as the 
ranks of the assailants were thinned, their ardour sunk, 
while the courage of their adversaries increased. ‘The 
French were driven back upon the Capuchins, and the 
Spaniards were already breaking into that convent in 
— when two battalions, detached by general 

orlot from the trenches of the false attack, arrived, 
and secured possession of that point, which was more- 
over untenable by the Spaniards, inasmuch as the guns 
of the convent of Santa Engracia saw it in reverse. 
The French lost, on this day, more than six hundred 
men, but La Coste immediately abandoned the false 
attack against the castle, fortified the Capuchin con- 
vent and a house situated at an angle of the wall abut- 
ting upon the bridge over the Huerba, and then joining 
‘hem by works to his trenches, the ramparts of the 
iown became the front line of the besiegers. 

The walls of Zaragoza thus went to the ground, but 
Uaragoza herself remained erect, and as the broken 
rirdle fell from the heroic city, the besiegers started 
it the view of her naked strength. 


talled, with all its terrors, into action! and, as if For- 
tune had resolved to mark the exact moment when the 
ordinary calculations of science should cease, the chief 
engineers on both sides were simultaneously slain. 
The French general, La Coste, a young man, intrepid, 
skilful, and endowed with genius, perished like a brave 
soldier. The Spanish colonel, San Genis, died, not 
only with the honour of a soldier, but the glory of a 
patriot. Falling in the noblest cause, his blood stained 
the ramparts which he had himself raised for the pro- 
tection of his native place. 


CHAPTER III. 


System of terror—The convent of St. Monica taken—Span- 
jards attempt to retake it, but fail—St. Augustin taken— 
French change their mode of attack—Spaniards change 
their mode of defence—Terrible nature of the contest— Con- 
vent of Jesus taken on the side of the suburb—Attack of the 
suburb repulsed—Convent of Francisco taken—Mine explo- 
ded ynder the university fails, and the besieged are repulsed 
—The Cosso passed—Fresh mines worked under the univer- 
sity, and in six other places—French soldiers dispirited— 
Lasnes encourages them—The houses leading down to the 

uay carried by storm—An enormous mine under the univer- 
sity being sprung, that building is carried by assault—The 
suburb is taken—Baron Versage killed, and two thousand 
Spaniards surrender—Successful attack on the right bank of 
the Ebro—Palafox demands terms, which are refused—Fire 
resumed—Miserable condition of the city—Terrible pesti- 
lence, and horrible sufferings of the besieged—Zaragoza sur- 
renders—Observations. 


Tue war being now in the streets of Zaragoza, the 
sound of the alarm-bell was heard in every quarter; 
the people crowded into the houses nearest to the 
lodgements of the enemy, additional barricades were 
constructed across the principal thoroughfares, mines 
were prepared in the more open spaces, and the inter- 
nal communications from house to house were multi- 
plied, until they formed a vast labyrinth, the intricate 
windings of which, were only to be traced by the wea- 
pons and the dead bodies of the defenders. ‘The junta, 
become more powerful from the cessation of regular 
warfare, urged the defence with redoubled energy, yet 
increased the horrors of the siege, by a ferocity pushed 
to the verge of frenzy; every person who excited the 
suspicions of these furious men, or of those immedi- 
ately about them, was instantly put to death. Amidst 
the noble bulwarks of war, a horrid array of gibbets 
was seen, on which crowds of wretches were each 
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The regular de- | 
ences had, indeed, crumbled before the skill of the | 
issailants, but the popular resistance was inimediately | 


(Boor ¥, 


night suspended, because their courage sunk under ags 
cumulating dangers, or that some doubtful expression 
some gesture of distress, had been misconstrued by 
their barbarous ¢chiefs.* 

From the height of the walls which he had conquer. 
ed, Lasnes contemplated this terrific seene, and judg. 
ing that men so passionate, and so prepared, could hot 
be prudently encountered in open battle, he resolved to 
proceed by the slow, certain process of the mattock 
and the mine:t this also was in unison with the empe- 
ror’s instructions, and hence until the 2d of Februa 
the efforts of the French were only directed to the ep. 
largement of their lodgements on the ramparts. ‘This 
they effected with severe fighting and by means of ex. 
plosions, working through the nearest houses, and gys. 
taining many counter-assaults, of which the most noted 
and furious was made by a friar on the Capuching’ 
convent. 

It has been already observed, that the large streets 
divided the town into certain small districts, or islands 
of houses. ‘To gain possession of these, it was neces- 
sary not only to mine but to fight for each house; and 
to cross the great intersecting streets it was indispen- 
sable to construct traverses above, or to work by un- 
derground galleries; a battery raked each street, and 
each house was defended by a garrison that, generally 
| speaking, had only the option, of repelling the enem 

in front or dying on the gibbet erected behind. Ag 

| long as the convents and churches remained in possege 

}sion of the Spaniards, the progress of the French 
among the islands of small houses was of little advan- 
tage to them; the strong garrisons in the gteater build 
ings, enabled the defenders, not only to make continual 
and successful sallies, but to countermine their enee 
mies, whose superior skill in that kind of warfare, was 
often frustrated by the numbers and persevering energy 
of the besieged. 

To overcome these obstacles, the batteries opposite 
the fourth front, had breached the convents of Augustin 
and Santa Monica, and the latter had been taken the 
31st of January ; for while the attack was hot, a part 
of the wall in another direction was blown in by a 
petard, and the besiegers pouring through took the 
main breach in rear, cleared the convent and several 
houses behind it. Nevertheless the Spaniards opened 
a gallery from the Augustins and worked a mine that 
night under Santa Monica, but the French discovered 
it and stifled the miners. The next day the breach in 
the Augustin becoming practicable, the attention of 
the defenders was drawn to it, while the French 
springing a mine, which they had carried under the 
wall, from the side of Santa Monica, entered by the 
opening, and the Spaniards thus again unexpectedly 
taken in the rear, were easily driven out. Rallying a 
few hours after, they vainly attempted to retake the 
structure, and the besiegers then broke into the neigh- 
bouring houses, and at one push, reached the point 
where the Quemada-street joined the Cosso; but the 
Spaniards renewed the combat with such a fury, that 
the French were beaten out of the houses again, and 
lost more than two hundred men. 

On the side of San Engracia a contest still more se- 
vere took place; the houses in the vicinity were blown 
up, yet the Spaniards fought so obstinately for the 
ruins, that the Polish troops were scarcely able to 
make good their lodgement—although two successive 
and powerful explosions had, with the buildings, de 
stroyed a number of the defenders. 

The experience of these attacks induced a change in 
the mode of fighting on both sides. Hitherto the play 
of the French mines had reduced the houses to ruins, 
leaving the soldiers exposed to the fire from the next 
Spanish posts; the engineers, therefore, diminished the 


| 
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quantity of powder, that the interior only might fall 
and the outward walls stand, and this method was 
found successful. Whereupon the Spaniards, with 
ready ingenuity, saturated the timbers of the houses 
with rosin and pitch, and setting fire to those which 
could no longer be maintained, interposed a burning 
barrier, Which often delayed the assailants for two 
days, and always prevented them from pushing their 
successes during the confusion that necessarily follow- 
ed the bursting of the mines. The fighting was, how- 
ever incessant ; a constant bombardment, the explosion 
of mines, the crash of falling buildings, clamorous 
shouts, and the continued echo of musquetry deafened 
the ear, while volumes of smoke and dust clouding 
the atmosphere, lowered continually over the heads of 
the combatants, as hour by hour, the French, with a 
terrible perseverance, pushed forward their approaches 
to the heart of the miserable but glorious city. 

Their efforts were chiefly directed from two points, 
namely, San Engracia, which may be denominated 
the left attack, and Saint Augustin, which constituted 
the right attack. At San Engracia they laboured on a 


line perpendicular to the Cosso, from which they were | 


only separated by the large convent of the Daughters 
of Jerusalem, and by the hospital for madmen, which 
was entrenched, although in ruins since the first siege ; 
the line of this attack was protected on the left by the 
convent of the Capuchins, which La Coste had forti- 
fied to repel the counter-assaults of the Spaniards. 
The attack from the Augustin was more diffused, be- 
cause the localities presented less prominent features 
to determine the direction of the approaches. But the 
French having mounted a number of light six-inch 
mortars, on peculiar carriages, drew them from street 
to street, and house to house, as occasion offered; on 


enemies with hand grenades, which seem to have pro- 
duced a surprising effect. In this manner the never- 
ceasing combat was prolonged until the 7th of Febru- 
ary, when the besiegers, by dint of alternate mines and 
assaults, had worked their perilous way at either at- 
tack to the Cosso, yet not without several changes of 
fortune and considerable loss; and they were unable 
to obtain a footing on that public walk, for the Span- 
iards still disputed every house with undiminished 
resolution. Meanwhile, Lasnes having caused trench- 
es to be opened on the left bank of the Ebro, played 
twenty guns against an isolated structure called the 
Convent of Jesus, which covered the right of the 
suburb line; on the 7th of February this convent was 
carried by storm, with so little difficulty, that the 
French, supposing the Spaniards to be panic stricken, 
entered the suburb itself, but were quickly driven back, 
they, however, made good their lodgement in the 
convent. 

On the town side the Sth, 9th, and 10th were wasted 
by the besiegers in vain attempts to pass the Cosso. 
They then extended their flanks; to the right with a 
view to reach the quay, and so connect this attack 
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of houses, bordering on the Cosso, being gained, a 
battery was established that raked that great thorough- 
fare above ground, while under it, six galleries were 
carried, and six mines loaded to explode at the same 
moment. 

But the spirit of the French army was now exhaust- 
ed. They had laboured and fought without intermis- 
sion for fifty days; they had crumbled the walls with 
their bullets, burst the convents with their mines, and 
carried the breaches with their bayonets ;—fightin 
above and beneath the surface of the earth, they had 
spared neither fire nor sword, their bravest men were 
falling in the obscurity of a subterranean warfare, fa- 
mine pinched them, and Zaragoza was still uncon- 
quered ! 

‘ Before this siege,’ they exclaimed, ‘was it ever 
known, that twenty thousand men should besiege fifty 
thousand? Scarcely a fourth of the town is won, and 
we are already exhausted. We must wait for rein- 
forcements, or we shall all perish among these cursed 
ruins, which will become our own tombs, before we 
can force the last of these fanatics from the last of 
their dens.’* 

Marshal Lasnes, unshaken by these murmurs, and 
obstinate to conquer, endeavoured to raise the soldiers’ 
hopes. He told them that the losses of the besieged 
so far exceeded their own, that the Spaniards’ strength 
would soon be exhausted and their courage sink, that 
the fierceness of their defence was already abating; 
and that if contrary to expectation, they should renew 
the example of Numantia, their utter destruction must 
quickly be effected, by the united evils of battle, pes- 
tilence, and misery. His exhortations were success- 


| ful, and on the 18th of February, all combinations 


| being completed, a general assault took place. 
the other hand the Spaniards continually plied their| 


The French at the right attack opened a party-wall 


| by the explosion of a petard, made a sudden rush 


through some burning ruins, and then carried, without 
a check, the whole island of houses leading down to 
the quay, with the exception of two buildings; the 
Spaniards were thus forced to abandon all the external 
fortifications between St. Augustin and the Ebro, 
which they had preserved until that day. During this 
assault the mines under the university containing 


| three thousand pounds of powder were sprung, and the 


walls tumbling with a terrific crash,—a column of the 
hesiegers entered the place, and after one repulse se- 
cured a lodgement. Meanwhile fifty pieces of artillery 


| thundered upon the suburb, ploughed up the bridge 
|over the Ebro, and by midday opened a practicable 
| breach in the great convent of Saint Lazar, which was 


the principal defence on that side. Lasnes, observing 
that the Spaniards seemed to be shaken by this over- 
whelming fire, ordered an assault there also, and Saint 
Lazar being carried forthwith, the retreat to the bridge 
was thus intercepted, and the besieged falling into 
confusion, and their commander, Baron Versage, being 


| killed, were all destroyed or taken, with the exception 


with that against the suburb ; to the left to obtain pos- | 


session of the large and strongly built convent of St. 
Francisco, in which, after exploding an immense mine 
and making two assaults they finally established 
themselves. 

The 11th and 12th, mines, in the line of the right 
attack, were exploded under the university, a large 
building on the Spanish side of the Cosso, yet their 
play was insufficient to open the walls, and the storm- 
ing party was beaten, with the loss of fifty men. 
Nevertheless, the besiegers continuing their labours 
during the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th, passed 
the Cosso by means of traverses, and prepared fresh 
mines under the university, yet deferred their explosion 


until a simultaneous effort could be combined on the | 
~ } 
At the left attack also, a number | 


side of the suburb. 


of three hundred men, who, braving the terrible fire to 
which they were exposed, got back into the town. 
General Gazan immediately oceupied the abandoned 
works, and having thus cut off more than two thousand 


| men that were stationed on the Ebro, above the sub- 


| 


urb, forced them also to surrender. 

This important success being followed on the 19th, 
by another fortunate attack on the right bank of the 
Ebro, and by the devastating explosion of sixteen 
hundred pounds of powder, the constancy of the be- 
sieged was atlast shaken. An aid-de-camp of Palafox 
came forth to demand certain terms, before offered by 
the marshal, adding thereto, that the garrison should 
be allowed to join the Spanish armies, and that a cer- 
tain number of covered carriages should follow them. 
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Lasnes rejected these proposals, and the fire continued, 
but the hour of surrender was come! Fifty pieces of 
artillery on the left bank of the Ebro, laid the houses 
on the quay in ruins. The church of Our Lady of the 
Pillar, under whose especial protection the city was 
supposed to exist, was near! effaced by the bombard- 
ment, and the six mines under the Cosso loaded with 
many thousand pounds of powder, were ready for a si- 
multaneous explosion, which would have laid a quar- 
ter of the remaining houses in the dust. In fine, war 
had done its work, and the misery of Zaragoza could 
no longer be endured. 

The bombardment which had never ceased since the 
10th of January, had forced the women and children 
to take refuge in the vaults, with which the city abound- 
ed: there the constant combustion of oil, the closeness 
of the atmosphere, unusual diet, and fear and restlessness 
of mind, had combined to produce a pestilence which 
soon spread to the garrison. The strong and the weak, 
the daring soldier and the shrinking child, fell before 
it alike, and such was the state of the atmosphere and 
the predisposition to disease, that the slightest wound 

angrened and became incurable. In the beginning of 
Putrunry the daily deaths were from four to five hun- 
dred; the living were unable to bury the dead; and 
thousands of carcases, scattered about the streets and 


ches, were left to dissolve in their own corruption, or 
to be licked up by the flames of the burning houses as 
the defence became contracted. The suburb, the great- 
est part of the walls and one-fourth of the houses 
were in the hands of the French; sixteen thousand 
shells thrown during the bombardment, and the explo- 
sion of forty-five thousand pounds of powder in the 
mines had shaken the city to its foundations, and the 
bones of more than forty thousand persons of every 
age and sex, bore dreadful testimony to the constancy 
of the besieged.* 

Palafox was sick, and of the plebeian chiefs, the 
curate of St. Gil, the lemonade seller of the Cosso, 
and the Tios, Jorge, and Marin, having been slain in 
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battle, or swept away by the pestilence, the obdurate | 


violence of the remaining leaders was so abated, that 
a fresh junta was formed, and after a stormy consul- 
tation, the majority being for a surrender, a deputation 
waited upon Marshal Lasnes on the 20th of February, 
to negotiate a capitulation, 
garrison should march out with the hononrs of war; 


that the on should not be considered as priso-| 
at the particular request of the clergy, they | 


ners ; anc 
also demanded that the latter should have their full re- 
venues guaranteed to them, and punctually paid. This 
article was rejected with indignation, and, according 
to the French writers, the place surrendered at discre- 
tion ; but the Spanish writers assert, that Lasnes granted 


They proposed that the | 





certain terms, drawn up by the deputation at the mo-| 
ment, the name of Ferdinand the 7th being purposely | 


omitted in the instrument, which in substance ran 
thus :— 

The garrison to march out with the honours of war; 
to be constituted prisoners, and marched to France; 
the officers to retain their swords, baggage, and horses ; 


the men their knapsacks; persons of either class, | 


wishing to serve Joseph, to be immediately enrolled in 
his ranks; the peasants to be sent to their homes ; 
property and religion to be guaranteed. 

With this understandir~ ~~ deputies returned to the 
city, where fresh com: _..ons had arisen during their 
absence. The party for protracting the defence, al- 
though the least numerous, were the most energetic ; 
they had before seized all the boats on the Ebro, fear- 
ing that Palafox and others, of whom they entertained 
suspicions, would endeavour to quit the town; and 
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they were still so menacing and so powerful, that the 
deputies not daring to pass through the streets, retired 
outside the walls to the castle of Aljaferia, and from 
thence sent notice to the junta of their proceedings 
The dissentient party would, however, have fallen y ca 
the others the next day, if the junta had not taken 
prompt measures to enforce the surrender; the officer 
in command of the walls near the castle, by their Or. 
ders, gave up his post to the French during the nigh 
and on-the 2ist of February, from twelve to fiftees 
thousand sickly beings, laid down those arms which 
they were scarcely able to handle, and this cruel and 
memorable siege was finished. 
OsservaTions.—1.—When the other events of the 
Spanish war shall be lost in the obscurity of time, of 
only traced by disconnected fragments, the story of 
Zaragoza, like some ancient triumphal pillar standing 
amidst ruins, will tell a tale of past glory, and already 
men point to the heroic city, and eall her Spain, as if 
her spirit were common to the whole nation ; yet it 
was not so, nor was the defence of Zaragoza itself the 
effect of unalloyed virtue. It was not patriotism, nor 
was it courage, nor skill, nor fortitude, nor a system 
of Terror, but all these combined under peculiar cir- 


| cumstances, that upheld the defence; and this com- 
| bination, and how it was brought about, should be wel] 
court-yards, or piled in heaps at the doors of the chur- | 


considered; for it is not so much by catching at the 
leading resemblances, as by studying the differences 
of great affairs, that the exploits of one age can be 
made to serve as models for another. 

2.—The defence of Zaragoza may be examined un. 
der two points of view; as an isolated event, and asa 
transaction bearing on the general strnggle in the Pen- 
insula. With respect to the latter, it was a manifest 
proof, that neither the Spanish people, nor the govern- 
ment, partook of the Zaragozan energy. It would be 
absurd to suppose that, in the midst of eleven millions 
of people animated by an ardent enthusiasm, fifty thou- 
sand armed men could for two months be besieged, 
shut in, destroyed, they and their works, houses and 
bodies, mingled in one terrible ruin, by less than thirty- 
five thousand adversaries, without one effort being made 
to save them! Deprive the transaction of its dazzling 
colours, and the outline comes to this: Thirty-five 
thousand French, in the midst of insurrections, did, in 
despite of a combination of circumstances peculiarly 
favourable to the defence, reduce fifty thousand of the 
bravest and most energetic men in Spain. It is true, 
the latter suffered nobly ; but was their example imi- 
tated ? Gerona, indeed, although less celebrated, ri- 
valled, and perhaps more than rivalled, the glory of 
Zaragoza; elsewhere her fate spoke, not trumpet- 
tongued to arouse, but with a wailing voice, that car- 
ried dismay to the heart of the nation. 

3d.—As an isolated transaction, the siege of Zara- 
goza is very remarkable, yet it would be a great error 
to suppose, that any town, the inhabitants of which 
were equally resolute, might be as well defended. For- 
tune and bravery will do much, but the combinations 
of science are not to be defied with impunity. There 
are no miracles in war! If the houses of Zaragoza had 
not been nearly incombustible, the bombardment alone 
would have caused the besieged to surrender, or te 
perish with their flaming city. 

4th.—That the advantages offered by the peculiar 
structure of the houses, and the number of convents 
and churches, were ably seized by the Spaniards, is 
beyond doubt. General Rogniat, Lacoste’s successor, 


treats his opponents’ skill in fortification with contempt; 
but colonel San Genis’ talents are not to be judged of 
by the faulty construction of a few out-works, ata time 
when he was under the control of a disorderly and 
ferocious mob ; he knew how to adapt his system of 
defence to the circumstances of the moment, and no 
stronger proof of real genius can be given. 
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consult me about a capitulation,’ was his common ex- 
ssion. ‘J shall never be of opinion that Zaragoza 

can make no further defence.’ Yet neither the talents 
of San Genis, nor the construction of the houses, would 
have availed, if the people within had not been of a 
temper adequate to the occasion ; and to trace the pas- 
sions by which they were animated to their true causes 
js a proper subject for historical and military research. 
That they did not possess any superior courage is evi- 
dent from the facts ; the besieged, although twice the 
number of the besiegers, never made any serious im- 

ression by their sallies, and they were unable to de- 
Pad the breaches. In large masses, the standard of 
courage Which is established by discipline, may be 
often inferior to that produced by fanaticism or any 
other peculiar excitement; but the latter never lasts 
jong, neither is it equable, because men are of different 
susceptibility, following their physical and mental 
conformation; hence a system of terror has always 
been the resource of those leaders who, being engaged 
in great undertakings, were unable to recur to disci- 
pline. Enthusiasm stalked in front of their bands, but 
punishment brought up the rear, and Zaragoza was no 
exception to this practice. 

5th.—It may be said that the majority of the be- 
sieged, not being animated by any peculiar fury, a 
system of terror could not be carried to any great 
length; a close examination explains this seeming 
mystery. The defenders were composed of three dis- 
tinet parties,—the regular troops, the peasantry from 
the country, and the citizens; the citizens, who had 
most to lose, were naturally the fiercest, and, accord- 
ingly, amongst them, the system of terror was genera- 
ted. The peasantry followed the example, as all ig- 
norant men, under no regular control, will do. The 
soldiers meddled but little in the interior arrangements, 
and the division of the town into ‘slands of posts ren- 
dered it perfectly feasible for violent persons, already 
possessed of authority, to follow the bent of their in- 
clinations: there was no want of men, and the garri- 
son of each island found it their own interest to keep 
those in front of them to their posts, that the danger 
might be the longer staved off from themselves. 

6th.— Palafox was only the nominal chief of Zara- 
goza, the laurels gathered in both sieges should adorn 
plebeian brows, but those laurels dripped with kindred 
as well as foreign blood. The energy of the real chiefs, 
and the cause in which that energy was exerted, may 
be admired; the acts perpetrated were, in themselves, 
atrocious, and Palafox, although unable to arrest their 
savage proceedings, can claim but little credit for his 
own conduct. For more than a month preceding the 
surrender, he never came forth of a vaulted building, 
which was impervious to shells, and in which, there 
is too much reason to believe, that he and others, of 
both sexes, lived in a state of sensuality, forming a 
disgusting contrast to the wretchedness that surround- 
ed them. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRENCH OPERATIONS. 


1. Before the arrival of marshal Lasnes, these ope- 
rations were conducted with little vigour. The want 
of unity, as to time, in the double attack of the Monte 
Torrero and the suburb, was a flagrant error, which 
was not redeemed by any subsequent activity; after 
the arrival of that marshal, the siege was pursued with 
singular intrepidity and firmness; and although gene- 
ral Rogniat appears to disapprove of Suchet’s division 
having been sent to Calatayud, it seems to have been 
a judicious measure, inasmuch as it was necessary,— 
1. To protect the line of correspondence with Madrid. 
2. To havea corps at hand, lest the duke of Infantado 
should quit Cuenca, and throw himself into the Guada- 
laxara district, a movement that would have beer ex- 
#emely embarrassing to the king. Suchet’s division, 
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while at Calatayud, fulfilled these objects, without 
omnes the power of succouring Tudela, or of intercept- 
ing the duke of Infantado if he attempted to raise the 
siege of Zaragoza; but, when the Spanish army at 
Cuenca was Sisected to Ucles, and that the marquis 
of Lazan was gathering strength on the left bank 
of the Ebro, it was undoubtedly proper to recal 
Suchet. 

2.—It may not be misplaced here to point out the 
errors of Infantado’s operations. If, instead of bring- 
ing on a battle with the first corps, he had marched to 
the Ebro, established his depéts, and placed arms at 
Mequinenza and Lerida, opened a communication with 
Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia, and joined the mar- 
~ of Lazan’s troops to his own; he might have 
ormed an entrenched camp in the Sierra de Alcubierre, 
and from thence have carried on a methodical war with, 
at least, twenty-five thousand regular troops. ‘The in- 
surrections on the French flanks and line of communi- 
cation with Pampeluna would then have become for- 
midable, and, in this situation, having the fortresses of 
Catalonia behind him, with activity and prudence he 
might have raised the siege. 

3.—From a review of all the circumstances attend- 
ing the siege of Zaragoza, we may conclude that for- 
tune was extremely favourable to the French. They 
were brave, persevering, and skilful, and they did not 
lose above four thousand men, but their success partly 
resulting from the errors of their opponents, was prin- 
cipally foe to the destruction omni iee the pestilence 
within the town; for, of all that multitude said to 
have fallen, six thousand Spaniards only were slain in 
battle; and although thirteen convents and churches 
had been taken; yet, when the town surrendered, forty 
remained to be forced !* 

Such were the principal circumstances of this memo- 
rable siege. I shall now relate the contemporary ope- 
rations in Catalonia. 


—=— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Operations in Catalonia—St. Cyr commands the seventh corps 
—Passes the frontier—State of Catalonia—Palacios fixes his 
head-quarters at Villa Franca—Duhesme forces the line of 
the Llobregat—Returns to Barcelona—English army from 
Sicily designed to act in Catalonia—Prevented by Murat— 
Duhesme forages E] Vallés—Action of San Culgat—General 
Vives supersedes Palacios—Spanish army augments—Block- 
ade of Barcelona—Siege of Hosas—Folly and negligence of 
the junta—Entrenchments in the town carried by the be- 
siegers—Marquis of Lazan, with six thousand men, reaches 
Gerona—Lord Cochrane enters the Trinity—Repulses seve- 
ral assaults—Citadel surrenders 5th December—St. Cyr 
marches on Barcelona—Crosses the Ter—Deceives Lazan— 
Turns Hostalrich—Defeats Milans at San Celoni—Battle of 
Cardadeu—Caldagues retires behind the Llobregat—Negli- 
gence of Duhesme—Battle of Molino del Rey. 


OPERATIONS IN CATALONIA. 


Ir will be remembered, that when the second siege 
of Gerona was raised, in August, 1808, general Du- 
hesme returned to Barcelona, and general Reille to 
Figueras, after which, the state of affairs obliged those 
generals to remain on the defensive. Napoleon’s mea- 
sures to aid them were as prompt as the occasion re- 
quired ; for while the siege of Gerona was yet in pro- 
gress, he had directed troops to assemble at Perpignan 
in such numbers, as to form with those already in Ca- 
talonia, an army of more than forty thousand men, to be 
called the ‘ 7th corps,’ and to be commanded by gene- 
ral Gouvion St. Cyr, to whom he gave this short but 
emphatic order; * Preserve Barcelona for me. If that 
place be lost, I cannot retake it with 80,000 men.’ 

The troops assembled at Perpignan were, the great- 
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est part, raw levies; Neapolitans, Etrascans, Romans, 
and Swiss, mixed, however, with some old regiments ; 


but as the preparations for the grand army under the | 


emperor absorbed the principal attention of the admi- 
nistration in France, general St, Cyr was straitened 
in the means necessary to take the field, and his un- 
disciplined troops, suffering severe privations, were 
depressed in spirit, and inclined to desert. On the Ist 
of November, Napoleon, who was at Bayonne, sent 
orders to the ‘ 7th corps’ to commence operations ; St. 
Cyr, therefore, put his division in motion on the 3d, 
and crossing the frontier, established his head-quarters 
at Figueras on the 5th. 

Meanwhile in Catalonia, as in other parts of Spain, 
lethargic vanity, and abuses of the most fatal kind, had 
succeeded the first enthusiasm and withered the energy 
of the people. The local junta had, indeed, issued 
abundance of decrees, and despatched agents to the su- 
em junta, and to the English commanders in the 

editerranean and Portugal, all charged with the same 
instructions, namely, to demand arms, ammunition, 
and money, and although the central junta treated 
their demands with contempt, the English authorities 
answered them generously and freely. Lord Colling- 
wood lent the assistance of his fleet; from Malta and 
Sicily arms were obtained, and sir Hew Dalrymple 
having completely equipped the Spanish regiments re- 
leased by the convention of Cintra, despatched them 
to Catalonia in British transports. Yet it may be 
doubted if the conduct of the central junta were not the 
wisest, for the local government established at Tarra- 
gona had alregdy become so neglected, or so corrupt, 
that the arms/thus supplied were, instead of being used 
in defence of the country, sold to foreign merchants !* 
Such being the political state of Catalonia, it naturally 
followed that the military affairs should be ill con- 
ducted. 


The count of Caldagues, after having relieved Ge- | 


rona, returned by Hostalrich, and resumed the line of 
the Llobregat; fifteen hundred men, drawn from the 
garrison of Carthagena, reached Taragona, and the 
marquis of Palacios, accompanied by the junta, quitted 
the latter town, and fixed his quarters at Villa Franca, 
within twenty miles of Caldagues, and the latter then 
disposed his troops, five thousand in number, on dif- 
ferent points between Martorel and San Boy, covering 
a line of eighteen miles, along the left bank of the 
river. t 

Meanwhile Duhesme who had rested but a few days, 
marched in the night from Barcelona with six thousand 
men, and having arrived the 2d of September at day- 
break on the Llobregat, attacked Caldagues’ line on 
several points, but principally at San Boy and Molino 
del Rey. ‘The former post was carried, and the Span- 
iards were pursued to Vegas, a distance of seven or 
eight miles, but at Molino del Rey the French were 
repulsed, and Duhesme then returned to Barcelona. 

It was the intention of the British ministers, that an 


auxiliary force should have sailed from Sicily about | 
this period, to aid the Catalans, and doubtless it would | 


have been a wise and timely effort, but Napoleon’s 
foresight prevented the execution. He directed Murat 
to menace Sicily, and that prince, feigning to collect 
forces on the coast of Calabria, spread many reports of 
armaments being in preparation, while, as a prelimi- 
nary measure, general Lamarque carried the island of 
Capre ; here sir Hudson Lowe first became known to 
history, by losing, in a few days, a post that, without 
any pretensions to celebrity, might have been defended 
for as many years. Murat’s demonstrations sufficed 
to impose upon sir John Stuart, and from ten to twelve 
thousand British troops were thus paralysed at a most 
critical period; and such will always be the result of 
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| a policy which has no fixed, definite object in view 
When statesmen cannot see their own way clearly the 
executive officers will seldom act with vigour, ~’ 

During September the Spanish army daily increageg 
| the tercios of Migueletes were augmented, and a regi. 
ment of hussars, that had been most absurdly kept in 
Majorea ever since the beginning of the insurrection 
arrived at Tiaragona. Palacios however remained at 
| Villa Franea, Caldagues continued to guard the LJ. 
bregat, and Mariano Alvarez commanded the advanced 
guard, composed of the garrisons of Gerona and Rosas 
the corps of Juan Claros, and other partizan chiefs, 
Francisco Milans and Milans de Bosch, with six thoy. 
sand Migueletes, kept the mountains, northward ang 
eastward of Barcelona; the latter hemming in the 
French right, the former covering the district of Rj 
| Vallés, and watching, like a bird of prey, the enemy's 
foragers in the plain of Barcelona. The little port of 
Filieu de Quixols, near Palamos Bay, was filled with 
privateers, and the English frigates off the coast, be. 
sides aiding the Spanish enterprizes, carried on a lit. 
toral warfare in the gulf of Lyons with great spirit and 
success. Many petty skirmishes happened betwee, 
the Migueletes and the French; but on the 10th of 
October, Duhesme attacked Milans de Bosch at St. 
Gerony beyond the Besos, and completely dispersed 
his corps, and the 11th, sent colonel Devaux, with two 
thousand men, against Granollers, which the Spaniards 
deserted, although it was their chief depét. Devaux 
having captured and destroyed a considerable quantity 
of stores returned the 12th to Mollet, where a columa 
of equal strength was stationed in support, and then 
occupied the pass of Moncada, while general Millosse- 
witz proceeded with the second column to forage El 
Valles. Meanwhile, Caldagues drawing together three 
thousand infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, and six 
guns, marched by the back of the hills towards Mon- 
cada, hoping to intercept the French on their return to 
Barcelona, thus Millossewitz and he met unexpectedly 
at San Culgat.* In the confused action which ensued 
the French were beaten, and retreated across the moun- 
tains to Barcelona, while Caldagues, justly proud of 
his soldier-like movement, returned to his camp on the 
Llobregat.t 

The 28th of October, Palacios was ordered to take 
the command of the levies then collecting in the Sierra 
Morena, and general Vives succeeded him in Catalo- 
nia. The army was now reinforced with more infan- 
try from Majorea; the Spanish troops, released by the 
convention of Cintra, arrived at Villa Franca; seven 
or eight thousand Grenadian levies were brought up to 
Taragona by general Reding, and, at the same time, 
six thousand men drafted from the army of Arragon, 
reached Lerida, under the command of the marquis of 
Lazan. ‘The whole were organized in six divisions: 
the troops in the Ampurdan forming one, and includ- 
ing the garrisons of Hostalrich, Gerona, and Rosas, 
this army of the right, as it was called, amounted to 
thirty-six thousand men, of which twenty-two thousand 
foot and twelve hundred horse were near Barcalona or 
in march for it. 

Vives seeing himself at the head of such a power 
and in possession of all the hills and rivers surround- 
ing Barcelona, resolved to storm that city, and all 
things seemed to favour the attempt. ‘The inhabitants 
were ready to rise, a battalion of the Walloon guards 
who had been suffered to remain in the city in a spe 
cies of neutrality plotted to seize one of the gates, and 
the French were so uneasy that Duhesme actually re- 
solved to abandon the town and confine his defence to 
the citadel and Montjouik; a resolution from which he 
was only diverted by the remonstrances of the chief 
engineer Lafaille. In this state of affairs, Vives trans- 
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ferring his quarters to Martorel, directed a general attack 
on the French outposts, but he was repulsed at every 
oint, and returned to the mountains; the Walloon 

ards were then disarmed, the inhabitants awed, and 

e defences of the town increased. From that period 
to the raising of the blockade the warfare of the Span- 
jsh general was contemptible, although disputes a- 
mongst his adversaries had arisen to such a height, 
that Duhesme was advised to send Lecchi a prisoner 
to France. 

Catalonia was now a prey to innumerable disorders. 
Vives, a weak, indolent man, had been the friend of 
Godoy, and was not popular ; he had, when command- 
ing in the islands, retained the troops in them with 
such tenacity as to create doubts of his attachment to 
the cause, yet the supreme junta while privately ex- 

ressing their suspicions, and requesting lord Colling- 
wood to force him to an avowal of his true sentiments, 
wrote publicly to Vives in the most flattering terms, 
and, finally, appointed him captain-general of Catalo- 
nia.* By the people, however, he and others were vehe- 
mently suspected, and, as the mob governed through- 
out Spain, the authorities, civil and military, were more 
careful to avoid giving offence to the multitude, than 
anxious to molest the enemy, and hence although Cata- 
lonia was full of strong places, they were neither 
armed nor provisioned, for all persons were confident 
that the French only thought of retreating. 

Such was the state of the province and of the armies, 
when Napoleon, being ready to break into the northern 

of Spain, ordered St. Cyr to commence opera- 
tions. His force (including a German division of six 
thousand men, not yet arrived at Perpignan) amounted 
tomore than thirty thousand men; ill-composed, how- 
ever, and badly provided, and St. Cyr himself was ex- 
tremely discontented with his situation.f The emperor 
had given him discretionary powers to act as he judged 
fitting, only bearing in mind the importance of reliev- 
ing Barcelona, but marshal Berthier neglected the 
equipment of the troops, and Duhesme declared that 
his magazines would not hold out longer than Decem- 
ber. To march directly to Barcelona was neither an 
easy nor an advantageous movement. That city could 
only be provisioned from France, and, until the road 
was cleared by the taking of Gerona and Hostalrich, 
no convoys could pass except by sea. T'o attack those 
places with prudence, it was essential to get posses- 
sion of Rosas; not only to secure an intermediate port 
for French vessels passing with supplies to Barcelona, 
but to deprive the English of a secure harbour, and the 
Spaniards of a point from whence they could, in con- 
eert with their allies, intercept the communications of 
the French army and even blockade Figueras, which, 
from the want of transport, could net be provisioned at 
this period. ‘These considerations having determined 
St. Cyr to commence by the siege of Rosas, he re- 
paired to Figueras, in person, the 6th of November, 
and, on the 7th, general Reille being charged to con- 
duct the operation, after a sharp action, drove in the 
Spaniards before that place and completed the invest- 
ment, 

SIEGE OF ROSAS. 

This town was but a narrow slip of houses built 
along the water's edge, at the head of the gulf of the 
same name. ‘The citadel, a large irregular pentagon, 
Stood on one side, and, on the other, the mountains 
that skirt the flat and swampy plain of the Ampurdan, 
rose, bluff and rocky, at the distance of half a mile. 
An old redoubt was built at the foot of the hills, and, 
from thence to the citadel, an entrenchment had been 
drawn to cover the houses, hence, Rosas, looking to- 
wards the land, had the citadel on the left hand, the 
mountains on the right, and the front covered by this 
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entrenchment. The roadstead permitted ships of the 
line to anchor within cannon-shot of the place, and on 
the right hand, coming up the gulf, a star fort, called 
the Trinity, crowned a rugged hill about a mile and a 
quarter distant from the citadel; the communication 
between it and the town being by a narrow road car- 
ried between the foot of the mountain and the water’s 
edge. , 

he garrison of Rosas consisted of nearly three 
thousand men; two bomb-vessels, and an English se- 
venty-four (the Excellent),were anchored off the town, 
and captain West, the commodore, reinforced the gar- 
risons of the Trinity and the citadel with marines and 
seamen from these vessels ; but the damages sustained 
in a former siege had been only partially repaired ; 
both places were ill-found in guns and stores, and the 
Trinity was commanded at the distance of pistol-shot 
from a point of the mountains called the Puig Rom. 

The foree under Reille, consisting of his own and 
Pino’s Italian division, skirmished daily with the gar- 
rison; but the rain flooded the Ampurdan, the roads 
became impassable for the artillery, and the opening 
of the trenches was delayed. Meanwhile Souham’s 
division took post between the Fluvia and Figueras, to 
cover the siege on the sidé of Gerona, and general 
Chabot’s Italian brigade was sent to Rabos and Espol- 
las, to keep down the Somatenes. Before Chabot’s 
arrival, Reille had detached a battalion to that side, 
and being uneasy for its safety sent three more to its 
assistance, but too late, for two companies had been 
cut off by the Somatenes. This loss however proved 
beneficial, it enraged the Italians and checked a dis- 
position to desert; and St..Cyr, unwilling to pursue 
the system of burning villages and yet desirous to re- 
press the insidious hostility of the peasants, seized, in 
reprizal for the loss of his companies, an equal number 
of villagers, whom he sent to France.* 

At Rosas the inhabitants embarked or took refuge 
in the citadel, leaving the houses and the entrench- 
ment covering them, to the French; the latter were 
however prevented by the fire of the English ships 
from making any permanent lodgement, and in a few 
days, a mixed detachment of. soldiers and townsmen 
re-established a post there.t This done, on the 8th cap- 
tain West, in conjunction with the governor, made a 
sally but was repulsed, and on the 9th several yards 
of the eitadel’s ramparts crambled away. Fortunately 
the enemy did uot perceive the accident which was re- 
paired in the night, and on the 15th an obstinate as- 
sault made on the Trinity was repulsed, the English 
seamen bearing a principal share in the success. 

The 16th the roads became passable, and the French 
battering-train was put in motion. The way leading 
up to the Puig Rom was repaired, two battalions were 
posted there, on the point commanding the Trinity, 
and on the 19th three guns were mounted. The tren- 
ches were then opened at the distance of four hundred 
yards from the citadel, and the 20th the fire of the 
French mortars obliged the vessels of war to anchor 
beyond the range of the shells. 

During this time, Souham was harassed by the Mi- 
gueletes from the side of Gerona, and the Souk ca- 
valry, unable to find forage, were sent back to France. 
Napoleon, meanwhile rendered uneasy by the reports 
of General Duhesme, directed the seventh corps to ad- 
vance to Barcelona, so as to arrive there by the 26th 
of November, yet St. Cyr refused to abandon the siege 
of Rosas without a more positive order.t On the other 
side the assistance afforded to the besieged by captain 
West was represented to the Catalonian government 
as an attempt to possess himself of the place, and the 
junta readily believing the tale, entered into an angry 
correspondence with don Pedro O’Daly, the governor, 
relative to the supposed treachery, yet took no measures 
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to raise the siege. Pending the correspondence, how- 
ever, the Excellent sailed from Rosas, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Fame, captain Bennet, who immediate] 
landed some men under the Trinity, and eigueuel, 
= ineffectually, to take the battery opposed to that 
ort. 

The 27th the besiegers assaulted the Spaniards, who 
had entrenched themselves in the deserted houses of 
the town; a hundred and sixty were taken, fifty es- 
caped into the citadel, and the rest were slain. Breach- 
ing batteries were then commenced among the ruins of 
the houses, and the communication with the shipping 
rendered so unsafe, that Lazan, who had come hens 
Lerida to Gerona with six thousand men, and had col- 
lected provisions and stores at the mouth of the Fluvia, 
with the intention of supplying Rosas by sea, aban- 
doned his design.* 

Reille observing the dilapidated state of the citadel 
now sent another summons, but the governor was firm, 
and meanwhile as the engineers reported the breach in 
the Trinity to be practicable, an assault there was ordered 
for the 30th of November. An Italian officer, who had 
formerly served in the fort, being appointed to lead the 
storming party, asserted that the breach was a false 
one; his remonstrance was unheeded, and indeed the 
Spanish commandant thought the post so untenable, 
that two days before, the marines of the Fame had 
been withdrawn by captain Bennet. But at this mo- 
ment lord Cochrane, a man of infinite talent in his pro- 
fession, and of surpassing courage and enterprise, threw 
himself with eighty seamen into the fort. He found the 
breach really practicable, yet broken into an old gal- 
lery, which he immediately filled with earth and ham- 
mocks, and so cut off the opening; hence the unfor- 
tunate Italian could do nothing, and fell with all his 
followers, except two who escaped to their own side, 
and two, who being spared by the seamen, were drawn 
up with ropes. A second assault, made a few days 
after, was likewise repulsed. 

While this passed at the Trinity, the breaching bat- 
teries opened against the citadel, and a false attack 
was commenced on the opposite side; the next night 
the garrison made a sally with some success, but the 
walls were completely broken by the French fire, and 
the 5th of December O’Daly, hopeless of relief, sur- 
rendered with two thousand four hundred men: lord 
Cochrane then abandoned the Trinity, first blowing up 
the magazine. 

St. Cyr observes that the garrison of Rosas might 
have been easily carried off, at night, by the British 
shipping. ‘To embark two thousand five hundred men, 
in the boats of two ships, and under a heavy fire, whe- 
ther by night or day, is not an easy operation, yet the 
censure seems well founded, because sufficient prepara- 
tion might have been previously made. Nor can the 
defence of the place (with the exception of lord Coch- 
rane’s exploit) be deemed brilliant, whether with rela- 
tion to the importance of the place, the assistance that 
might have been rendered from the sea, or the number 
of the garrison compared with that of the besiegers. 
It held out, however, thirty days, and, if that time had 
been well employed by the Spaniards outside, the loss 
of the garrison would have been amply repaid; but 
Vives, wholly occupied with Barcelona, was indiffer- 
ent to the fate of Rosas; a fruitless attack.on Souham’s 
posts, by Mariano Alvarez, was the only effort made 
to interrupt the siege, or to impede the farther progress 
of the enemy: Lazan, although at the head of six or 
seven thousand men, could not rely upon more than 
three thousand, and his applications to Vives for a rein- 
forcement were unheeded. t 

The fall of Rosas enabled St. Cyr to march to the 
relief of Barcelona, and he resolved to do so, although 
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hardy ; for the roads, by which Gerona and Hostalrich 
were to be turned, being mere paths impervious tocan. 
riages, no artillery, and little ammunition, could be 
carried, and the country was full of strong positions 
The Germans had not yet arrived at Perpignan, it wag 
indispensable to leave Reille in the Ampurdan, to pro. 
tect Rosas and Figueras, and these deductions bein 
made, less than eighteen thousand men, including the 
cavalry, which had been recalled from France, re. 
mained disposable for the operation: but, on the Spa- 
nish side, Reding having come up, there were twenty. 
five thousand men in the camp before Barcelona, ang 
ten thousand others, under Lazan and Alvarez, were 
at Gerona. The Spanish troops were, however, ex. 
ceedingly ill organized. ‘Two-thirds of the Migueletes 
carried pikes, and many were without any arms at all; 
there was no sound military system; the Spanish 
generals were ignorant of the French movements and 
strength, and their own indolence and wantof vigilanee 
drew upon them the contempt and suspicion of the 
people.* 

he 8th of December St. Cyr united his army on the 
left bank of the Fluvia. The 9th he passed that river, 
and driving the Spaniards over the Ter, established hig 
head-quarters at Medifiya, ten miles from Gerona. He 
wished, before pursuing his own march, to defeat 
Lazan, lest the latter should harass the rear of the 
army, but, finding that the marquis would not engage 
in a serious affair, he made a show of sitting down be 
fore Gerona on the 10th, hoping thereby to mislead 
Vives, and render him slow to break up the blockade 
of Barcelona:t+ this succeeded, the Spaniard remained 
in his camp, irresolute and helpless, while his enemy 
was rapidly passing the defiles and rivers between 
Gerona and the Besos.t 

The nature of the country between Figueras and 
Barcelona has been described in the first volume, and 
referring to that description, the reader will find that 
the only carriage routes by which St. Cyr could march 
were, one by the sea-coast, and one leading through 
Gerona and Hostalrich. The first, exposed to the fire 
of the English vessels, had been broken up by lord 
Cochrane, in August; and to use the second, it was 
necessary either, to take the fortresses, or to turn them 
by marching for three days through the mountains. St, 
Cyr adopted the last plan, trusting that rapidity and 
superior knowledge of war would enable him to sepa- 
rate Lazan and Alvarez from Vives, and so defeat them 
all in succession. 

The 11th of December he crossed the Ter and 
reached La Bisbal; here he left the last of his car- 
riages, delivered out four days’ biscuit and fifty rounds 
of ammunition to the soldiers, and with this provision, 
a drove of cattle, and a reserve of only ten rounds of 
ammunition for each man, he commenced his hardy 
march, making for Palamos. On the route he encoun- 
tered and beat some Migueletes that Juan Claros had 
brought to oppose him, and, when near Palamos, he 
suffered a little from the fire of the English ships, but 
he had gained a first step, and his hopes were high, 

The 13th, he turned his back upon the coast, and, 
by a forced march, reached Vidreras and Llagostera, 
thus placing himself between Vives and Lazan, for 
the latter had not yet passed the heights of Casa de 
Selva. 

The 14th, marching by Mazanet de Selva and Mar- 
torel, he reached the heights above Hostalrich, and 
encamped at Grions and Masanas. During this day’s 
journey, his rear was slightly harassed by Lazan and 
Claros, but he was well content to find the strong banks 
of the Tordera undefended by Vives. His situation 
was, however, extremely critical; Lazan and Claros 
had, the one on the 11th, the other on the 12th, informed 


the project, at first sight, appeared rather insane than | Vives of the movement, hence the bulk of the Spanish 
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force before Barcelona might be expected, at any mo- 
ment, in some of the strong positions in which the 
country abounded; the troops from Gerona were, as 
we have seen, close in the rear, the Somatenes were 

thering thickly on the flanks, Hostalrich was in 
Font, and the French soldiers had only sixteen rounds 
of ammunition. 

St. Cyr’s design was to turn Hostalrich, and get 
jnto the main road again behind that fortress. e 
smugglers of Perpignan had affirmed that there was 
no pathway, but a shepherd assured him that there 
was a track by which it could be effected, and, when 
the efforts of the staff-officers to trace it failed; St. Cyr 
himself discovered it, but ae fell into the hands of 
the Somatenes during the search. 

The 15th, at day-break, the troops being put in mo- 
tion, turned the fortress and gained the main road, and 
the garrison of the place, endeavouring to harass their 
rear, was repulsed; yet the Somatenes on the flanks, 
emboldened because the French, to save ammunition, 
did not return their fire, became exceedingly trouble- 
some, and near San Celoni, the head of the column 
encountered some battalions of Migueletes, which Fran- 
cisco Milans had brought up from Arenas de Mar, by 
the pass of Villa Gorguin. 

ilans, not being aware of St. Cyr’s approach, was 
soon beaten, and his men fell back, part to Villa Gor- 
guin, part to the heights of Nuestra Sefiora de Corde- 
ra: the French thus gained the defile of Treintapasos, 
but they were now so fatigued that all desired to halt, 
save the general, who insisted upon the troops clearing 
that defile, and reaching a plain on the other side, 
which was not effected before ten o’clock. Lazan’s 
troops did not appear during the day, but Vives’ army 
was in front, and its fites were seen on the hills be- 
tween Cardadeu and Llinas. 

Information of St. Cyr’s march, as I have already 
observed, had been transmitted to Vives on the 11th, 
and there was time for him to have carried the bulk of 
his forees to the Tordera, before the French could pass 
that river; but intelligence of the battle of Tudela, and 
of the appearance of the French near Zaragoza, arrived 
at the same moment, and the Spanish general betrayed 
the greatest weakness and indecision; at one moment 
resolving to continue before Barcelona, at another de- 
signing to march against St. Cyr.* He had, on the 9th, 
sent Reding with six guns, six hundred cavalry, and 
one thousand infantry, to take the command in the 
Ampurdan, and, the 12th, after receiving Lazan’s re- 
port, he reinforced Reding, who was still at Granollers, 
and directed him upon Cardadeu. The 14th, he or- 
dered Franeisco Milans to march by Mattaro and Are- 
nas de Mar, to examine the coast road, and, if the 
enemy was not in that line, to repair also to Cardadeu. 
The 15th, Milans, as we have seen, was beaten at St. 
Celoni, but, in the night, he rallied his whole division 
on the heights of Cordera, thus flanking the left of the 
French forces at Llinas. 

A Spanish council of war had been held on the 13th. 
Caldagues advised that four thousand Migueletes 
should be left to observe Duhesme, and that the rest 
of the army should march at once to fight St. Cyr; 
good and soldier-like counsel; but Vives was loth to 
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had been opposed by any but Spanish generals and 
Spanish troops. 

Vives and those about him, irresolute and- weak as 
they were in action, were not deficient in boasting 
words; they called the French army, in derision, ‘ the 
succour ;’ and, in allusion to the battle of Baylen, an- 
nounced that a second ‘ bull-fight,’ in which Reding 
was again the ‘ matador,’ would Se exhibited.* Dupont 
and St. Cyr were, however, men of a different temper: 
the latter knowing that the Spaniards were not troops 
to stand the shook of a good column, united his army 
in one solid mass at day-break on the 16th, and with- 
out hesitation marched against the centre of the enemy, 
ordering the head of the column to go headlong on, 
without either firing or ferming line. 


BATTLE OF CARDADEU. 


The hills oceupied by the Spanish army were high 
and wooded. Vives, in person, commanded on t 
left; the other wing was under Reding, and the Soma- 
tenes clustered upon a lofty ridge which was separated 
from the right of the position by the little river Mo- 
gent. The main road from Liinas led through the 
centre of the line, and a second road branching off from 
the first, and running between the Mogent and Reding’s 
ground, went to Mattaro. 

The flank of the French attacking column was galled 
by the Somatenes, and halted, general Pino, who led 
it, instead of falling on briskly, sent for fresh instrue- 
tions, and meanwhile extended his first brigade in a 
line to his left. St. Cyr reiterated the order to fight 
in column; but he was sorely troubled at Pino’s error, 
for Reding advancing against the front and flank of the 
extended brigade, obliged it to commence a fire, which 
it could not nourish from the want of ammunition, 

In this difficulty the French general acted with 
great ability and vigour; Pino’s second brigade was 
directed to do that which the first should have done, 
two companies were sent to menace the left of the 
Spaniards, and St. Cyr himself rapidly carried Sou- 
ham’s division, by the Mattaro road, against Reding’s 
extreme right. The effect was instantaneous and com- 
plete, the Spaniards overthrown on their centre and 
right, and denned by the cayalry, were beaten, and 
dispersed in every direction, leaving their artillery, 
ammunition, and two thousand prisoners behind. 

Vives escaped on foot across the mountain to Mat- 
taro, where he was taken on board an English vessel, 
but Reding fled on horseback by the main road, and 
the next day, having rallied some of the fugitives at 
Monmalo, retreated by the route of San Culgat to Me- 
lino del Rey. The loss of the French was only 
six hundred men, and the battle, which lasted one 
hour, was so decisive, that St. Cyr resolved to push 
on to Barcelona immediately, without seeking to de- 
feat Milans or Lazan, whom he judged too timid to 
venture an action: moreover, he hapet that Duhesme, 
who had been informed, on the 7th, of the intended 
march, and who could hear the sound of the artillery, 
would intercept and turn back the flying troops. 

The French had scarcely quitted the field of battle 
when Milans arrived, and, finding how matters stood, 
retired to Arenas de Mar, giving notice to Lazan, who 


abandon the siege of Barcelona, and adopting half-| retreated to Gerona; St. Cyr’s rear was thus cleared. 
measures, left Caldagues, with the right wing of the | Meanwhile Duhesme, heedless of what was passing 
army, to watch Duhesme, and carried the centre and | at Cardadeu, instead of oe the beaten army, 


the left, by the route of Granollers, to the heights be- | sent Lecchi to attack Caldagues, w 


10 having concen- 


tween Cardadeu and Llinas, where, exclusive of Mi- | trated his division on the evening of the 16th, repulsed 
lans’ division, he united, in the night of the 15th, | Lecchi, and then retired behind the Llobregat, leaving 
about eight thousand regulars, besides several thou-| behind some artillery and the large magazines which 


sand Somatenes. 
posts abandoned by Vives, and thus separated him 


Duhesme immediately occupied the | Vives had collected for the siege. Thus St. Cyr 


reached Barcelona without encouatering any of Du- 


from Caldagues, yet St. Cyr’s position, on the morn- | hesme’s troops, and, in his Memeirs of this campaign, 
ing of the 16th, would have been very dangerous, if he | he represents that general as astonishingly negligent ; 
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seeking neither to molest the enemy nor to meet the 
French army; treating every thing belonging to the 
service with indifference; makimg false returns, and 
conniving at gross malverSation in his generals. Du- 
=" however, has not wanted defenders. 
» Cyr, now reflecting upon the facility with which | 
a sipensate could be defe ited, and the difficulty of 
paresine them, resolved to r st a few days at Barcelo- 
na, in hopes that the Spani: urds, if unmolested, would 
re-assemble in numbers wine the Llobregat, 
enable him to strike an effectual blow, for his design 
was to disperse their forees so as they should not be 
able to inte rrupt the sieges which he meditated; nor 
was he deceived in his calculations. Reding joined 
Caldagues, rallied from twelve to fifteen thousand men 
behind the Llobregat, and Vives who had relanded at 
sent orders to Lazan and Milans to join him 
there by the way of Vallés; the arrival of the latter 
was, however, so uncertain that the French gene ral, 
who knew of judging it better to attack 
Reding at one: yran’s division to his own, 
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and on the 20th, advanced to St. Felieu de Llobregat. 
The spare were drawn up on the heights behind 


the village of San Vineente, and their position lofty 
and rugged, commanded a fre of the approaches 
from Barcelona; the Llobregat covered the front, and 
he left was secured from attack, at th 
of Molino del Rey, which was entrenched, guarded by 
a strone detachment, and protected by heavy guns. 
Reding’s cavalry amounted to one thousand, and he 
had fifty — of artille ry, the greatest part of which 
were in battery at the bridge of Molino del Rey; his 
richt was, howeve river was 
fordable in several places. The main road to Villa 
‘ranca led through this position, and, at the distance 
of ten or twelve miles in the rear, the pass of Ordal 
offered another Ps t of great strength. 
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Vives was at n Vincente on the 19th, but returned 
to Villa Franca the same day; hence, when the 
French appe d <« the 20th, the camp was thrown 
into confusion, and a council of war being held, one 
party was for fighting, another for retreating dal ;? 
fitrally an officer was sent to Vi f lers. and he 
returned with a mess , that Reding might retreat if 
he eculd not defend his post, but the latter fearing that 
he should be accused, and perh Pp erificed for re- 


turning without reason, resolved to fight, although he 
anticipated nothing but disaster. The season was ex- 





tremely severe, w was falling, and both armies 
suffered from cold and wet; but the Spanish seldiers 
were dispirit d by i t defeats. and the de spe nde ney 
and irresolution cf their generalS could not escape ob- 
servation, while the French and Italian tr ops were 
ecnfident in th commander, and flushed with sue- 
cess. In these dispositions the two armies passed the 


night. 

RATTLE OF MOLINO DEL REY. 
. Cyr observing that Reding’s attentio: 
cipal ly directed to the bridge of Molino, ordered Cha- 
bran’s division to that side, with instructions to create 
a diversion by opening a fire from some artillery, and 
then retiring as if sist the weight 
of the Spanish metal; in short, to persuade the enemy 


1 Was prin- 


2 } 
his guns could not re 





that a powerful effort would be made there; but when 
the centre and right of the Spar ards should be attack- 


ed, Chabran was to foree the passage of the bridge, 
and assail the heichts beyond it. This str 

lated troops on his | i and 
real point of attack, 


it or - Ti dneaad at 


ratavem suc- 
ceeded; Reding accu 
neglected his right, w] 

The 2ist, Pino’s division ex 


daylight, by a ford in front of St. Felieu, marched 
against the right of the Spanish position; Chabot’s | 
division followed; Souham’s which had passed at a 


} 


ford lower down, and then, ascended by the right bank, 
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covered Pino’s passage ; the light cavalry were held 
in reserve behind Chabot’s division, and a regiment of 
culrassiers was sent to support Chabran at Molino del 
Rey. 

The Spanish position consisted of two mountain 
heads, separated by a narrow ravine and a torrent, and 
as the troops of the right wing were exceedingly 
weakened, they were immedi: aay, chased off their 
headland by the leading brigade of Pino’s division, 
Reding then seeing his error, change ‘ his front, draw. 
ing up on the other mountain, on a new line, ne arly 
perpendicular to the Llobregat, but he still kept a 
strong detachment at the bridge of Molino, which wag 
thus in rear of his left. The French divisions formed 
rapidly for a fresh — rt, Souham was on the right, 
Pino in the centre, Ch ibot on the left; and the latter 
gained ground in the direction ‘of Villa Franca, endea- 
vouring to turn the Spantards’ righty and cut off their 
retreat, whil light cavalry making way between 
the mountain and the river, sought to connect them. 
selves with Chabran at Molino. 
lumns, having crossed the 
from the Spaniards, 





The other (WO CoO. 
ravine that separated them 
ascended the opposite mountain, 
The Catalans forming quickly, opposed their enemies 
with an orderly but il! directed fire, and their : ot line 
advancing, offered to charge with an appearance of 
great intr ‘epidity, but their courage sinking, th ey turn- 
the hostile masses approached, and the reserve 
iminediately ope ned ac 
ties; in this disorder, the 
intercepted by Chabot, the 


centre, the 


ed as 
nfused volley upon both par- 
road to Villa Franca being 
right was forced upon the 
upon the a and the whole pushed 
nfusion ups a Mo lino del Rey. Meantime a 
detachment from Chabran’s division, passing the Llo- 
bregat above Molino, blocked the road to Martorel, 
and in this situation the Spaniards being 
eharged by the light cavalry, scarcely a man would 
have escaped if Chabran had obeyed his orders, by 
pushing across the bridge of Molino upon their rear. 
But general, at all times feeble in execution, re- 
mained a tranquil spectator of the until the 


! 
right of Souham’s division reached the bridge; thus 
) 


centre 


ia ill 


miserable 


that 


action, 


the routed troops escaped by ae n, throwing 
away ever thing that could i pe de th r flight across 
the mountains. Vives reached the fie] d ‘of battle just 


as the route was complete, and was forced to fly with 
the rest. The victorious army pursued in 


three co- 
direction of I r\ ilada; Chae 


lumns; Chabran’s in th 

bot’s by the road of San Sadurni, which turned the 
pass of Ordal; Souham’s by the royal route of Villa 
Franca, at which place the head qu art 3 were esta- 


» No eva and 


wan le Son- 


blished on the 22d. The posts of 
Sites were immediately occupied by Pi 
hed the fugitives to the gat 1: na. 
The loss of the Spaniards, owing to a eir swiftne $3, 
was | than might have been expected; not more 
than twelve hundred fell into the hands of the French, 
but many superior officers were killed or wounded, 
and, on the 22d, the Caldagues was taken, a 
man apparently pedantic in military affairs, and want- 
ing in modesty, but evidently possessed of both cou- 
rage and talent. ‘The whole of the artillery, vast quan- 
tities of powder, and.a magazine of En; lish muskets, 
quite new, were many of the Miguelites 
were una junta were unceasing in their 
{s for succours of this nature! but the history 
province was the history of all Sp 


count de 


capture d, yet 
rmed, and the 
de man 


of any on 
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Igualada, and St. Magi—French general, unable to take the 
abbey of Creuz, turns it, and reaches V illaradona—Joine d by 
Souham’s division, takes post at Valls and Pla—Reding ral- 
lies his centre and left wing—Endeavours to reach Taragona 
—Battle of Valls—Weak condition of Tortosa—St. Cy: 
blockades ‘Taragona—Sickness in that city—St. Cyr resolves 
to retire—Chabran forces the wen of Molino del Rey— 
Conspiracy in Barcelona fails—Colonel Briche arrives with 
a detachment from Aragon—St. Cyr retires behind the Llo- 
bregat—Pino defeats Wimpfen at Tarrasa—-Reding dies— 
His character—Blake is appointed captain-general of the 
Coronilla—Changes the line of operations to Aragon— 
Events in that province—Suchet takes the command of the 
French at Zaragoza—Colonel Perena and Baget oblige eight 
French companies to surre nder—Blake advances—Battle of | 
Alcanitz—Suchet falls back——Disorder in his army—Blake« 
neglects Catalonia—St. Cyr marches by the valley of Con 
gosto upon Vich—Action at the defile of Garriga—Lecchi 
conducts the prisoners to the Flavia—St. Cyr hears of the 
Austrian war—Barcelona victualled by a French squadron 
Observations. 





BarcELonA was now completely relieved, and the 
captured magazines supplied it for several months; | 
there was no longer a Spanish army in the field, and | 
in Tarragona, where some eight or nine thousand of 
the Spanish fugitives, from this and the former battle, 
had taken refuge, there was terrible disorder. ‘The| 
people rose tumultuously, broke open the public stores, 
and laying hands on all the weapons they could find, 
rushed from place to place, as if searching for some- 
thing to vent their fury upon; they called aloud for 
the head of Vives, and to save his life he was cast into 
prison by Reding, who was proclaimed general-in- | 
chief.* ‘The regular officers were insulted by the pop- 
ulace, and there was as usual a general cry to defend | 


the city, mixed with furious menaces against traitors ; | 
but there were neither guns, nor ammunition, nor pro- 
visions, and during the first moment of anarchy, St. 
Cyr might certainly have rendered himself master of 
Tarragona by a vigorous effort.t The opportunity soon 
passed away; the French general seeking only to 
procure subsistence, occupied himself in forming a 
train of field artillery, while Reding, who had been al- 
most without hope, proceeded to rally the army, and 
lace the town in a state of defence. 

The Ist of January eleven thousand infantry and 
eight hundred cavalry re-assembled at Tarragona and 
Reus ; a Swiss regiment from Majorca, and two Span- 
ish regiments from Grenada, increased this force, and 
the 5th three thousand four hundred men arrived 
from Valencia, from whence also five thousand mus- 
quets, ammunition in proportion, and ten thousand | 
pikes fresh from England, were forwarded to Tarrago-| 
na, and a supply of money, obtained from the British 
agents at Seville, completed the list of fortuitous 
events following the disaster of Molino del Rey.t 
These fortunate circumstances and the inactivity of 
St. Cyr, who seemed paralyzed, restored the confi- 
dence of the Catalans, yet their system remained un- 
changed, for in Spain confidence often led to insubor- 
dination, but never to victory. 

A part of the fugitives from Molino had taken refuge 
at Bruch, where, being joined by the Somatenes, they 
chose major Green, an English military agent, for their 
general, thinking to hold that post which was consider- 
ed impregnable ever since the defeats of Chabran and 
Swartz. St. Cyr, glad of this opportunity to retrieve 
the honour of the French arms, detached Chabran } 
self the 11th January to take his own revenge, but as 
that general was still depressed by the recollection of 
his former defeat, to encourage him, Chabot was direct- 
ed from San Sadurni apon Igualada, by which the de- 
file of Bruch was turned, and a permanent defence ren- 
dered impossible.) Green made little or no resistance ; 
eight guns were taken, a considerable number of men 
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were killed, the French pursued to Igualada, and a de- 
tachment, without orders, even assailed and took Mont- 
serrat itself, and rejoined the main body without loss. 
Chabot was then recalled to San Sadurni, and Chabran 
was quartered at Martorel: 

While these events were passing beyond the Llo- 
bregat, the marquis of Lazan advanced, with seven cr 
eight thousand men, towards Castellon de Ampurias. 
The Ist of January he drove back a battalion of infan- 
try upon Rosas with considerable loss, but the next 
day general Reille, having assembled about three thou- 


| sand men, intercepted his communications, and attack- 


ed him in his position behind the Muga; the victory. 
seems to have been undecided, and in the night, Lazan 
regaining his communications, returned to Gerona. 
The battle of Molino del Rey having abated, for a 
time, the ardour of the Catalans, Reding was enabled 
to avoid serious actions, while the Somatenes harassed 
the enemy ; and this plan being followed during the 
months of January and February, was exceedingly 
troublesome to St. ¢ tyr, because he was obliged tosend 
small parties continually to seek for provision, which 
the country px hid with great care, striving hard 


! 
to protect their scanty stores. In the beginning of Feb- 


aple 
i 


|ruary the country between the Llobregat and Tarra- 
| gona was almost exhausted of food; the English ships 


ist-line, and the French, besides 
st many men, killed and wounded, in the 


continued to vex the c 
deserters, | 


| innumerable petty skirmishes sustained by the maraud- 


ing parties. Still St. Cyr maintained his positions, 
until the country people, tired of a warfare in which 
they were the chief suffers 1moured against Red- 


rs, ¢ 


ling, that he, with a large recular force, should Jook 


calmly on, until the last morsel of food was discovered, 
and torn from their starving families ; the townspeople, 
also feeling the burden of supporting the troops, im- 
patiently urged the ral to fight, nor was this in- 
subordination confined to the rude multitude. Lazar, 
although at the head of nine thousand men, remained 
perfectly inactive after the skirmish at Castellon de 
Ampurias; but when Reding required him to leave a 
suitable garrison in Gerona, and bring the rest of his 
troops to leu ilada, he would not obs Vs and their dis- 


gene 


ie 


| pute was only terminated by Lazan’s marching, with 


His 


five thousand men, to the assistance of Zaragoza. 


| operations there have been related in the narrative of 


that siege. 

The army immediately under Reding was very con- 
siderable, the Swiss battalions were numerous and good, 
and some of the most experienced of the Spanish regi- 
ments were in Catalonia; every fifth man of the robust 
population had been called out after the defeat of Mo- 
lino del Rey, and, although the people, averse to serve 
as regular soldiers, did not readily answer the cail, the 
force under Reding was, in the beginning of February, 
not less than twenty-eight thousand men. . The urban 
guards were also put in activity, and above fifteen 
thousand Somatenes assisted the regular troops; but 
how than real power, for Reding was 


there was more sh 
ineapable of wielding the regular troops skilfully, and 


the Migueletes being ill armed, without clothing and 
insubordinate, devastated the country equally with the 
enemy. ‘The Somatenes, who only tock arms for lo- 
cal interests, would not fight, except at the timesyin 
the manner, and in the place that suited themselves; 
they neglected the adviee of the reeular officers, revil- 


ed all who would not adopt their own views, and caus- 





ed many to be removed from their commands. ‘The 
Spanish generals never obtained from them good in- 
ormatiqn of the enemy’s movements; yet their own 
plans were always made known to the French, for at 
Reding’s headquarters, as at those of Casta* os before 
the battle of lela, every project was openly and 
ostentati ssed. Reding himself was a man 
of no military t t, his activity was of body, not of 
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mind ; but he was brave and honourable ; and popular, 
because, being without system, arrangement, or deep 
design, and easy in his nature, he thwarted no man’s 
humours, and thus floated in the troubled waters until 
their sudden refiux left him on the rocks. 


The Catalonian army was now divided into four di- | 


stinct corps. 

Alvarez, with four thousand men, held Gerona and 
the Ampurdan. 

Lazan, with five thousand, was near Zaragoza. 

Don Juan Castro, an officer, accused by the Span- 
iards of treachery, and who afterwards did attach him- 
self to Joseph’s party, occupied, with sixteen thousand 
men, a line extending from Olesa, on the upper Llo- 
bregat, to the pass of San Cristina, near Tarragona ; 
this line running through Bruch, Igualada, and Lla- 
cuna, was above sixty miles long. 

The remainder of the army, amounting to ten or 
twelve thousand men under Reding himsclf, was quar- 
tered at Tarragona, Reus, and the vicinity of those 
places. 

The troops were fed from Valencia and Aragon, the 
convoys from the former being conveyed in vessels 
along the coast; but the magazines being accumulated 
on one or two points of the line, and chosen without 
judgement, fettered Reding’s movements and regulated 


those of the French, whose only difficulty, in fact, | 


was to procure food. 

Early in February, St. Cyr, having exhausted the 
country about him, and finding his communications 
much vexed by the Somatenes and by descents from 
the English ships, concentrated his divisions in mas- 
ses at Vendril, Vilia Franca, San Sadurni, and Mar- 
torel. The seventh corps having been reinforced by 
the German division, and by some conscripts, amount- 
ed at this period to forty-eight thousand men, of which 
forty-one thousand were under arms, but the force im- 
mediately with St. Cyr did not exceed twenty-three 
thousand combatants. ‘The relative position of the 
two armies was, however, entirely in favour of the 
French general; his line extending from Vendril, by 
Villa Franca, to Martorel, was not more than thirty 
miles, and he had a royal road by which to retreat on 
Barcelona; whereas the Spanish posts covering an 


extent of above sixty miles, formed a half-circle round | 


the French line, and their communications were more 
rugged than those of St. Cyr. Nevertheless, it is not 


to be doubted that, by avoiding any serious action, the | 


Catalans might have obliged the French to abandon 
the country between the Llobregat and Tarragona ; fam- 
ine and the continued drain of men, in a mountain 
warfare, would have forced the latter away, nor could 
they have struck any formidable blow to relieve them- 


selves, seeing that all the important places were forti- | 


fied towns requiring a regular siege. The never-fail- 
ing arrogance of the Spanish character, and the un- 
stable judgement of Reding, induced him to forego 
these advantages. 
and some success in a few petty skirmishes were mag- 
nified, the last into victories, and the first into a design 
on the part of the enemy to fly; and an intercourse 
opened with some of the inhabitants of Barcelona gave 
hopes of regaining that city by means of a conspiracy 
within the walls. The Catalans had before made pro- 
posals to general Lecchi to deliver up the citadel of 
that place, nor is there any thing that more strongly 
marks the absurd self-sufficiency of the Spaniards, dur- 
ing this war, than the repeated attempts they made to 
corrupt the French commanders. As late as the year 
1810, Martin Carrera, being at the head of about two 
thousand ragged peasants, half-armed, and only exist- 
ing under the protection of the English outposts, of- 
fered to Marshal Ney, then investing Ciudad Rodrigo, 


rank and honours in the Spanish army if he would | 


desert! 


The closing of the French posts | 
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| Reding, swayed by the popular clamour, which this 
| State of affairs produced, resolved to attack, and in this 
| view directed Castro to collect his sixteen thousand 
| men to fall upon the right flank and rear of St. Cyr, by 
| the routes of Llacuna and Igualada; and to send a de. 
| tachment to seize the pass of Ordal, to cut off the 
| French line of retreat to Barcelona; meanwhile, ad. 
vancing with eight thousand by the road of Vendril and 
St. Cristina, he, himself, was to attack the enemy in 
|front. All the Migueletes and Somatenes between 
Gerona and the Besos were to aid in these operations, 
the object being to surround the French, a favourite 
project with the Spaniards at all times; and as they 
publicly announced this intention, the joy was univer. 
sal, the destruction of the hostile army being as usual 
anticipated with the utmost confidence. 

‘The Catalans were in motion on the 14th of February, 
but St. Cyr had kept his army well in hand and seeing 
the Spaniards were ready to break in upon him, re. 
solved to strike first. Wherefore leaving Souham’s 
division at Vendril, to hold Reding in check, on the 
16th St. Cyr marched from Villa Franca, with Pino’s 
diyision, and overthrew Castro’s advanced posts which 
were at Lacuiia and Saint Quinti. The Spanish centre 
was thus pierced, their wings completely separated, 
and Castro’s right was thrown back upon Capellades, 

The 17th, the French general continuing his move- 
ment with Pino’s division, reached Capellades, where 
he expected to unite with Chabot and Chabran, who 
had ers to concentrate there,—the one from San 
Sadurni, the other from Martorel. By this skilful 
movement he avoided the pass of Bruch, and concen- 
trated three divisions on the extreme right of Castro’s 
left wing and close to his magazines, which were at 
Igualada. 

Chabot arrived the first, and, being for a little time 
unsupported, was attacked and driven back with loss, 
but when the other divisions came up, the action was 
restored, and the Spaniards put to flight. ‘They rallied 
again at Pobla de Claramnunt, between Capellades and 
Igualada, a circumstance agreeable to St. Cyr, because 
he had sent Mazzuchelli’s brigade from Llacuna direct 
upon Igualada, and if Chabot had not been so hard 
pressed, the action at Capellades was to have been de- 
layed until Mazzuchelli had got into the rear; scareely 
however was the head of that general’s column de- 
scried, when Castro, who was at Igualada with his 
reserves, recalled the troops from Pobla de Claramunt.* 
| The French were close at their heels, and the whole 
passed through Jgualada, fighting and in disorder, after 
which, losing all courage, the Spaniards threw away 
their arins, and fled by the three routes of Cervera, 
Calaf, and Manresa. They were pursued all the 17th, 
yet the French returned the next day with few prison- 
ers, because, says St. Cyr, ** the Catalans are endowed 
by nature with strong knees.” 
| Having thus broken through the centre of the Span- 
ish line, defeated a part of the left wing and taken the 
magazines, St. Cyr posted Chabot and Chabran at 
Igualada, to keep the beaten troops in check, while 
himself, with Pino’s division, marched on the 18th to 
fight Reding, whose extreme left was now at St. Magi. 
|Souham also had been instructed, when by precon- 
|certes signals he should know that the attack at Igua- 
lada had succeeded, to force the pass of Cristina, and 
push forward to Villa Radofia, upon which town St. 
| Cyr was now marching. 

The position of St. Magi, being attacked at four 
o’clock in the evening of the 18th, was carried without 
| difficulty, but it was impossible to find a single peasant 
to guide the troops, on the next day’s march to the 
abbey of Santa Creus. In this perplexity, a wounded 
| Spanish captain, who was prisoner, haying demanded 
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to be allowed to go to Tarragona, St. Cyr assented, 
offering to carry him to the Creus, and thus the pri- 
soner unconsciously acted as a guide to his enemies.* 
The march was long and difficult, and it was late ere 
they reached the abbey, which was a strong point oc- 
cupied in force by the troops that had been beaten from 
San Magi the evening before, wherefore the French, 
after a fruitless demonstration of assaulting it, took a 

osition for the night. Meanwhile, Reding hearing of 

astro’s defeat, made a draft of men and guns from the 
right wing and was marching by Pla and the pass of 
Cabra, intending to rally his left; his road run just 
behind St. Creus, and he was passing at the moment 
when the French appeared before that place, but as 
neither general was aware of the other’s presence, each 
continued his particular movement. 

The 20th St. Cyr crossing the Gaya river under a 
fire from the abbey, continued his rapid march upon | 
Villa Radofia, near which place he dispersed a gmall | 
corps, but finding that Souham was not come up, he | 
sent an officer, escorted by a battalion, to hasten that | 

eneral, whose saan gave reason to believe that | 
the staff-officers and spies, sent with the previous in- | 
structions, had all been intercepted. This caused the 
delay of a day and a half, which would otherwise have 
sufficed to crush Reding’s right wing, surprised as it 
would have been, without a chief, in the plain of Tar- 
ragona. 

While the French rested at Villa Radojia, Reding 
ursued his march to St. Coloma de Querault, where | 
fe rallied many of Castro’s fugitives, and thus the as- 
pect of affairs was totally changed; for Souham, after 
forcing the pass of San Cristina, reached Villa Radofia 
the 2ist, and, at the same time, the weakly men, who 
had been left at Villa Franca, also arrived ; hence more 
than two-thirds of the whole French army were con-| 
centrated at Villa Radofia at the moment when the 
Spanish commander, being joined by the detachment 
beaten from San Cristina and by the troops from the 
abbey of Creus, had also rallied the greatest part of his 
forces, at St. Coloma de Querault. Each general could 
now, by a rapid march, overwhelm his adversary’s right 
wing; but the troops left by Reding, in the plain of 
Tarragona, could retire upon that fortress, while those 
left by St. Cyr at Igualada, were without support. 
When, therefore, the French general, who, continuing 
his movement on Tarragona, had reached Valls the 22d, 
neard of Reding’s march, he immediately returned with 
Pino’s division to Pla, resolved, if the Spanish general 
should advance towards Igualada, to follow him with 
a sharp spur. 

The 23d the French halted; Souham at Valls to} 
watch the Spanish troops in the plain of Tarragona; | 
Pino’s division at Pla, but sending detachments to the 
abbey of Creus and towards Santa Coloma to feel for 
Reding. In the evening these detachments returned 
with some prisoners; the one reported that the abbey 
was abandoned ; the other that the Spanish general was | 
making his way back to Tarragona, by the route of 
Sarreal and Momblanch. St. Cyr, therefore, retaining 
Pino’s division at Pla, pushed his advanced posts on | 
the right to the abbey, and in front to the defile of 
Cabra, designing to encounter the Spaniards, if they 
returned by either of these roads; and he ordered Sou- 
ham to take post in front of Valls, with his left on the 
Francoli river, his right towards Pla, and his advanced 
guard at Pixa Moxons, to watch for Reding by the 
road of Momblanch. 
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The 24th the Spanish general, being in St. Coloma, 
called a council of war, at which colonel Doyle, the 
British military agent, assisted. One party was for 
fighting St. Cyr, another for retreating to Lerida, a 
third for attacking Chabran at Igualada, a fourth for 
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regaining the plain of Tarragona. There were many 
opinions, but neither wisdom nor resolution, and finally, 
Reding, leaving general Wimpfen, with four thousand 
men, at San Coloma, decided to regain Tarragona, and 
took the route of Momblanch with ten thousand of his 
best troops, following the Spanish accounts, but St. 
Cyr says with fifteen thousand, ‘The Catalan general 
knew that Valls was occupied, and his line of march 
intercepted; but he imagined the French to be onl 
five or six thousand, for the exact situation and strength 
of an enemy were particulars that seldom troubled 
Spanish commanders. 


BATTLE OF VALLS. 


While in full march without any scouts, at day-break 
on the 25th of February, the head of Reding’s eolumn 
was suddenly fired upon at Pixa Moxons by Souham’s 
detachment, which was immediately driven in upon 
the main body; and this attack being vigorously fol- 
lowed, the whole of that general’s division gave way. 
Under cover of this fight the Spanish baggage and 
artillery passed the Francoli river, and the road to Tar- 
ragona being thus opened, Reding might have effected 
his retreat without difficulty; but he continued to press 
Souham until St. Cyr, who had early intelligence of 
what was passing, came down from Pla upon the left 
flank of the Spanish army. When the French dragoons, 
which preceded their infantry, appeared in Souham’s 
line, Reding re-crossed the F’rancoli and took a position 
behind that river intending to retreat from thence in the 
evening, but his able opponent obliged him again to 
fight. 

At three o’clock the action recommenced. The banks 
of the Francoli were steep and rugged, and the position 
beyond strong and difficult of access, yet the French 
general wishing, as he himself states, to increase the 
moral ascendancy of his soldiers, forbad the artillery, 
although well placed for execution, to play on Reding’s 
battalions, lest they should fly before the infantry eould 
reach them! Under this curious arrangement the action 
was begun by the light troops. 

The French, or rather Italian infantry, were superior 
in number to the Spaniards, and the columns, covered 
by the skirmishers, passed the river with great alae- 
rity, and ascended the heights under an execedingly 
regular fire, which was continued until the attacking 
troops had nearly reached the summit of the position; 
then both Swiss and Catalans wavered, and breaking 
ere the infantry could close with them, were instantly 
charged by the French cavalry. Reding, after receiv- 
ing several sabre wounds, saved himself at Tarragona, 
where the greatest number of the vanquished also took 
refuge, while the remainder fled in thee greatest dis- 
order by the routes of Tortosa and Lerida; the count 
of Castel d‘Orius and many other superior officers, the 
artillery and the baggage were taken, and four thou- 
sand men were killed or wounded. During al! these 
movements and actions, Reding received no assistanee 
from the Somatenes; nor is this surprising, for it may 
be received as an axiom in war, that armed peasants 
are only formidable to stragglers and small detach- 
ments: when the regular forces engage, the poor coun- 
tryman, sensible of his own weakness, wisely quits 
the field. 

St. Cyr lost only a thousand men, and on the 26th 
Souham entered the rich town of Reus, where, contrary 
to the general custom, the inhabitants remained ; Pino 
then oceupied Pla, Alcover, and Valls, detachments 
were sent to Salou and Villa Seca, on the sea-coast 
west of Tarragona, and Chabot, recalled from Igualada, 
was posted at the Santa Creuz, to watch Wimpfen, 
who still remained at Santa Coloma de Querault. 

The battle of Valls finished the regular warfare in 
Catalonia. ‘Those detachments, which by the previous 
movements had been cut off from the main bole of the 
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army, joined the Somatenes, and as partizan corps, 
troubled the communications of the French; but St. 
Cyr had. no longer a regular army to deal with in the 
field, and Tortosa, which was in a miserably defence- 
less condition, without provisions, must have fallen, if 


after the battle a 15 atte mp had been made agall st it. } 


Lazan, indeed, after his defeat near Zaragoza, carried 
a few men to Tortosa, where he declared 
pendent of Reding’s command, but this battle and the 
fall ef Zaragoza had siricken terror far and wide, the 


neighbouring provinces fearing and acting each for its 


own safety, had no regard to 

the confusion was universal. 
Meanwhile, the fngitives from Valls, joined to the 

troops already in Tarragona, crowded the latter place, 


ny general plan, and 


and an infectious disorder breaking out, a great mor- | 
| the side of Momblanch, which was ascertained to pro- 


tality ensued; wherefore, St. Cyr, satisfied that sick- 
ness should do the work of the sword, begirt the city 
with a resolution to hold his positions while food could 
be procured. In this policy he remained steadfast un- 
til the middle of March, although Wimpfen attacked 
and drove Chabran in succession from Igualada, Lla- 
cuna, and St. Quinti, to Villa Pranen's . and although 
the two Milans and Claros, acting between the Besos 
and the Llobregat, had cut his communication with 
Barcelona, and in conjunction with the English squa- 
dron, renewed the blockade of that city. ‘This plan 
appears injudicious; the sickness in Tarragona did 
not cause it to surrends ry and the subjugation of Cata- 
lonia was certainly retarded by the cessation of offen- 
sive operations, The object of the French general 
should have been to seize some strong pli ces, such as 


Tortosa, Tarragona, Gerona, or Lerida, while the ter- | 


ror of defeat was fresh; his ee after the battle 
of Molino del Rey and at this period, enabled the Ca- 
talonians to re cover confidence, and to ut those towns 
in a State of defence; thus he gained nothing but the 
barren glory of victory. 

Towards the middle of March the resources of the 
country being all exhausted, he 
abandon the plains of Tarragona, and take some posi- 
tion where he could feed his troops, cover the project- 
ed siege of Gerona, 2 and yet be at hand to relieve Bar- 
celona. The vallevs about Vich alone offi red all these 
advantages, but as Claros and the Milans were in 
force at Molino del Rey, he ordered Chabran to drive 
them from that point, that the sick and wounded men 
might be first transferred from Vallis to Barcelona. 

he 10th of March, Chabran sent a battalion with 
one piece of artillery on that service, and the Miguel- 
etes thinking it was the advanced guard of a greater 
force, abandoned the post, but being undeceived, re- 
turned, beatethe batts alion, and took the gun. The 12th, 
Chabran received orders to march with his whole divi- 
sion, consisting of eight battalions and three squadrons, | 
and he reached the bridge, yet he returned without 
daring to attack. St. Cyr re pe vated his orders, and on 
the 14th the troops, apparently ashamed of their gene- 
ral’s irresolution, fell on vigorously, carried the bridge 
and established themselves on the heights at both 
sides of the river.* 

The communication thus opened, it was found that 
Duhesme, pressed by the Migueletes without, was al- 
so extremely fearful of conspiracies within the.ws alls; 
his fears, and the villainous conduct of his police, had 
at last excited the inhabitants to attempt that which 
their enemies seemed so much to dread.t In March, 
an insurrection was planned in concert with the Mi- 
gueletes and the English squadron, and the latter 
coming close in cannonaded the town on the 10th, ex- 

ecting that Wimpfen, the Milans, and Claros would 
= assaulted the gates, which was to have been the 
signal for the insurrection within. The inhabitants 
were sanguine of success, because there were above 


* St. Cyr. + Ibid. 








at last determined to | 
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two thousand Spanish prisoners in the city, and ont. 
side the walls there were two tercios secre tly recruited 
and maintained by the citizens; and these men bein 

without uniforms, constantly passed in and out of the 
town, yet Duhesme was never able to discover or to 
prevent them. This curious civeumstance is illustra. 


| tive of the peculiar genius of the Spaniards, which jp 
himself inde- | 


all matters of surprise and stratagem is unrivalled, 
F he project against the city was, however, baffled by 

Chabran’s actions at Molino del Re y, which oe cupied 
the partizan corps outside the walls, and the British 
squadron exposed to a heavy gale, and disappointed in 
the co-operation from the land side, sailed away the 
Lith. 

St. Cyr intended to commence his retrograde move. 
ment the 18th, but the 17th a cannonade was heard on 


ceed from a detachment of six hundred men, with two 
guns, under the command of colonel Briche. This off. 
cer being sent by Mortier to open the communication 
after th fall of Zaragoza, had forced his w ay through 
the Spanish partizan corps, and to favour his return the 
army halted two days; but the enterprize, after a trial, 
appeared so dangerous, that he relinquished it, and at- 
tached himself to the seventh corps. 

Meanwhile the inactivity that succeeded the battle 
of Valls, and the tim idity displayed by Chabran in 
the subsequent skirmishes, had depressed the spirits 
of the troops; they contemplate d the approaching re- 


| treat with great uneasiness, and many officers infected 


with fear advised the genera] to hide his movements 


| from the enemy; but he, anxious to restore their con- 


fidence, took the part of giving the Spaniards a formal 
notice of his intentions, desiring Reding to send pro- 
per officers to take over the hospitals which had been 


| fitted up at Valls, as well as some French, wounded, 


| that could not be moved. 





This done, the army com- 
menced its retreat, reached Villa Franca “7 2ist of 
Mareh, and the = passed the Llobrega llowed, 
but not molested, by some feeble Spanish ie ti AC wes nts, 
The 23d Wimpfen, who had rallic d the Micueletes of 
Claros and the Milans, at Tarrasa after the affair of 
the 24th, was beaten by general Pino, who pursued 


| him to near Manresa, and then foraging the coun try, 


returned with provisions sufficient to feed the army 
without drawing on the magazines of Barcelona. 
During these proceedings, Reding died in Tarragona 
his wounds. He had been received there with 
such dissatisfaction after the battle of Valls, that 
the interference of the British consul was necessary, 
to save him from the first fury of the popeleen 
who were always ready to attribute a defeat to the 
treachery of the general. His military conduct was, 
by his own officers, generally and justly condemned, 
ind his skill in war was slight, but his courage and 
henedey were unquestionable, and he was of distin- 
guished humanity; at this unhappy period, when the 
French prisone rs in eve ry part of Spain were tortured 
with the most savage cruelty, and when to refrain 
from such deeds was to incur suspicion, Reding had 
the manliness, not only to repress all barbarities within 
the range of his command, but even to conclude a con- 
vention with St. Cyr, under which the wounded men 
on both sides were to receive decent treatment, and to 
be exchanged as soon as their hurts were cured.* In 
his last moments he complained that he had been ill- 
served as a general; that the Somatence had not sup- 
ported him; that his orders were neglected, his plans 
disclosed to the enemy, and that he could never get 
true intelligence; c ompls aints which the experience of 
Moore, Baird, Cradock, and, above all, of Wellington, 
proved to be applic able to every part of Spain, at every 
period of the war. Coupigny succeeded Reding, but 
was soon superseded by Blake, who was ap pointed 


* St. Cyr. 
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captain general of the Coronilla, or little crown, a title 
iven to the union of Valencia, Aragon, and Catalonia. 
he warfare in Aragon being thus ultimately connect- 

ed with that in Catalonia, a short account of what was 
assing in the former province will be useful. 

When Zaragoza fell, Lasnes returned to France, 
and Mortier, who succeeded him, sent detachments 
against Monzon, Jaca, Mequinenza and Lerida. The 
fort of Monzon commanding a passage over the Cinca 
river, was abandoned by the Spaniards, and Jaca sur- 
rendered, by which a new and important line of com- 
munication was opened with France; but the demon- 
stration against Mequinenza failed, and the summons 
to Lerida was fruitless. Mortier then quartered his 
troops on both sides of the Ebro, from Barbastro to 
Alcanitz, and sent colonel Briche, as we have seen, to 
open a communication with the seventh corps. ‘This 
was in March, and in April Mortier moved with the 
fifth corps to Castile, leaving Junot with the third 
corps to hold Aragon; but that officer being sick, soon 
returned to France, and was replaced by general Su- 
chet. The third corps was now very much reduced, 
one brigade was employed to protect the communica- 
tion with Navarre, another was escorting the prisoners 
from Zaragoza to Bayonne, and many artillery-men 
and non-commissioned officers had been withdrawn to 
serve in Germany: thus the number of disposable 
troops in Aragon did not exceed twelve thousand mer 
under arms. 

The weakness of the army gave the new general 
great uneasiness, which was not allayed when he 
found that men and officers were discontented and dis- 
pirited. Suchet was, however, no ordinary man; with 
equal vigour and prudence he commenced a system of 
discipline in his corps, and of order in his government, 
that afterwards carried him, with scarcely a check, 


from one success to another, until he obtained for him- | 


self the rank of a marshal ; and for his troops the honor 
of belonging to the only French army in Spain that 
never suffered any signal reverse. He at first hoped 


that the battle of Valls, and other defeats sustained by | 


the Spaniards at this period, would give him time to 
re-organize his corps in tranquillity—but this hope 
soon vanished. ‘The peasantry, observing the weak- 
ness of the third corps, only waited for a favourable 
opportunity to rise, and the Migueletes and Somatenes 
of the mountains about Lerida and Mequinenza, were, 
under the command of Pereiia and Baget, already in 
activity. 

While Junot still held the command, Blake drawing 
troops from Valencia and Tarragona, had joined Lazan, 
and fixed his quarters at Morella, on the frontier of 
Aragon. Designing to operate in that province rather 
than in Catalonia, he endeavoured to re-kindle the fire 
of insurrection ; nor was fortune adverse to him, for a 
part of the garrison of Monzon having made an un- 
successful marauding excursion beyond the Cinca, the 
citizens fell upon those who remained, and obliged 
them to abandon that post, which was immediately oc- 
cupied by Perefia. The duke of Abrantes then sent 
eight companies of infantry and thirty cuirassiers to 
retake the place, but Baget reinforced Pereiia, the 
French were repulsed, and the Cinea suddenly over- 
flowing behind them, cut off their retreat; the caval- 
ry, plunging with their horses into the river, escaped 
by swimming; the infantry, finding the lower passages 
guarded by the garrison of Lerida, and the upper cut 
off by the partizan corps, after three days marching 
and skirmishing surrendered. ‘The prisoners were car- 
ried to Tarragona, and soon afterwards exchanged, in 
pursuance of a convention made by Reding and St. 
Cyr. 

This slight success excited the most extravagant 
hopes, and the garrison of Mequinenza having contriv- 
ed to burn the bridge of boats which the French had 
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thrown over the Ebro at Caspe, Blake drove the French 
from Beceyta and Val de Ajorfa, and entered Alcanitz. 
The beaten troops retired with loss to Samper and Ixar; 
and it was at this moment when the quarters on both 
sides of the Ebro were harassed, and the wings of the 
third corps separated by the destruction of the bridge 
at Caspe, that Suchet arrived to take the command of 
the third corps. Finding his troops spread over a great 
tract of country, and in danger of being beaten in de- 
tail, he immediately ordered general Habert to abandon 
the left bank of the Ebro, cross that river at Fuentes, 
and follow in reserve upon Ixar, where Suchet him- 
self rallied all the rest of the troops, with the excep- 
tion of a small garrison left in Zaragoza. 


BATTLE OF ALCANITZ. 


The French battalions were fearful and disorderly : 
but the general, anxious to raise their spirits, marched 
towards Blake on the 23d of May.* The latter was 
in position in front of Aleanitz ; a bridge over the Gua- 
dalupe was immediately behind his centre, which was 
covered by a hill, and his left was well posted near 
some pools of water, but his right was rather exposed. 
The French had about eight thousand infantry and se- 
ven hundred cavalry in the field, and the Spaniards 
about twelve thousand of all arms. 

Suchet, observing Blake’s dispositions, judged, that 
if he could carry the hill in the centre and so separate 
the Spanish wings, the latter would be*cut off from the 
bridge of Alcanitz, and obliged to surrender. In this 
design he directed a column against each wing to draw 
Blake’s attention to his flanks, and when the skirmish- 
ers were well engaged, three thousand men, pushing 
rapidly along the muin road, attacked the hillock ;. but 
a brisk fire of musketry and artillery checked their-pro- 
gress, the Spaniards stood firm, and the French, after 
a feeble effort to ascend the hill, began to waver, and 
finally fled outright. Suchet, who was himself slight- 
ly wounded, rallied them in the plain, and remained 
there for the rest of the day, but without daring to 
renew the action. In the night, he retreated, but, al- 
though not pursued, his troops were seized with panic, 
and, at day-light, came pouring into Samper with all 
the tumult and disorder of a rout. Blake’s inactivity 
enabled the French general to restore order, and he 
caused the man who first commenced the alarm to be 
shot; then encouraging the troops, that they might not 
seem to fly, he rested in position two whole days, after 
which he retreated to Zaragoza. 

This action at Alcanitz was a subject of triumph 
and rejoicing all over Spain; the supreme junta con- 
ferred an estate upon Blake; the kingdom of Murcia 
was added to his command, his army rapidly augment- 
ed, and he, greatly elated, and confirmed in a design 
he had formed to retake Zaragoza, turned his whole 
attention to Aragon, and totally neglected Catalonia. 
To the affairs of that province it is now time to return. 

St. Cyr remained in Barcelona for a considerable 
period, during which he endeavoured to remedy the 
evils of Duhesme’s government, and to make himself 
acquainted with the political disposition of the inhabi- 
tants. He also filled the magazines with three months’ 
provisions, and, as the prisoners within the walls were 
an incumbrance on account of their subsistence, and 
a source of uneasiness from their numbers, he resolved 
to send them to France. The 15th of April, havin 
transferred his sick and weakly men to the charge of 
Duhesme, and exchanged Chabran’s for Lecchi’s divi- 
sion, he marched to Granollers, giving out that he was 
returning to the frontier of France, lest the Catalans 
should remove their provisions from Vich, and thus 
frustrate his principal object. 

The Migueletes, under Milans and Claros, had taken 
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post on each side of the long and narrow defile of Gar- 
riga, in the valley of the Congosto, which they barri- 
cadoed with trees and pieces of rock, and mined in 
several places ; Wimpfen with his corps was also at a 
little distance, ready to join them at the first alarm. 
Hence, when on the 16th Lecchi’s division, escorting 
two thousand prisoners, appeared at the head of the 
defile, an action commenced, but in an hour the Mi- 
gueletes fled on all sides; for St. Cyr, fully aware of 
the strength of the position, had secretly detached Pino 
to attack Wimpfen, and, while Lecchi was engaged at 
the entrance, Souham and Chabot, traversing the moun- 
tains, arrived, the one upon the flank, the other at the 
further end of this formidable pass. 

The 18th, the French were established at Vich; the 
inhabitants had fled to the hills with their effects, but 
left their provisions behind. Chabot’s and Pino’s di- 
vision were immediately posted at Centellas, San Mar- 
tin, Tona, and Col de Sespino, to guard the entrances 


the town, his right being at Roda and Manlieu on the 
Ter, and his advanced posts at Gurp, St. Sebastian, 
and St. Eularia. General Lecchi then marched with 
the prisoners by Filieu de Pallerols to Besalu, and al- 
though he was attacked several times on the march, 
delivered his charge to general Reille, and returned 
without loss, bringing news of Napoleon’s arrival in 
Paris, and of the approaching war with Austria. On 
the other side, a moveable column sent to Barcelona 
brought back the pleasing intelligence that admiral 
Cosmao’s squadron, baffling the extreme vigilance of 
Lord Collingwood, had reached that city with ample 
supplies. Thus, in May, what may be called the ir- 
regular movements in Catalonia terminated, and the 
more methodical warfare of sieges commenced ; but 
this part was committed to other hands; general Ver- 
dier had succeeded Reille in the Ampurdan, and mar- 
shal Augereau was on the road to supersedé St. Cyr. 

OsservaTions.—1l. Although his marches were 
hardy, his battles vigorous, and delivered in right time 
and place; St. Cyr’s campaign may be characterised 
as one of great efforts without corresponding advantages. 
He himself attributes this to the condition of the se- 
venth corps, destitute and neglected, because the em- 
peror dishked and wished to ruin its —~ ; @ strange 
accusation, and unsustained by reason or facts. Whai! 
Napoleon wilfully destroy his own armies! sacrifice 
forty thousand men, to disgrace a general, whom he 
was not obliged to employ at all, St. Cyr acknow- 
ledges, that when he received his instructions from the 
emperor, he observed the affliction of the latter at the 
recent loss of Dupont’s force, yet he would have it be- 
lieved, that, in the midst of this regret, that monarch, 
with a singular malice, was preparing greater disasters 
for himself, merely to disgrace the commander he was 
talking to, and why? because the latter had formerly 
served with the army of the Rhine! Yet St. Cyr met 
with no reverses in Catalonia, and was afterwards made 
a marshal by this implacable enemy. 

2.—That the seventh corps was not well supplied, 
and its commander thereby placed in a difficult situa- 
tion, is not to be disputed in the face of the facts stated 
by St. Cyr; but if war were a state of ease and smooth- 
ness, the fame which attends successful generals would 
be unmerited. Napoleon selected St. Cyr because he 


thought him a capable commander; in feeble hands, | 


he knew, the seventh corps would be weak, but, with 
St. Cyr at its head, he judged it sufficient to overcome 
the Catalonians, nor was he much mistaken. Barce- 
lona, the great object of solicitude, was saved; Rosas 
was taken; and if Tarragona and Tortosa did not also 
fall, the one after the battle of Molino del Rey, the 
other after that of Valls, it was because the French 
general did not choose to attack them. Those towns 
were without the slightest preparation for defence, 
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moral or physical, and must have surrendered ; nor can 
the unexpected and stubborn resistance of Gerona, Za- 
ragoza, and Valencia be cited against this opinion; 
these cities were previously prepared and expectant of 
a siege, yet, In two instances, there was a moment of 
dismay and confusion, not fatal, only because the be. 
sieging.generals wanted that ready vigour which is the 
characteristic of great captains. 

eS Cyr, aware that a mere calculation of num. 
bers and equipment, is but a poor measure of the 
strength of armies, exalts the enthusiasm and the cou. 
rage of the Catalans, and seems to tremble at the dan. 
ger which, owing to Napoleon’s suicidal jealousy, 
menaced, at that period, not only the seventh corps but 
even the south of France. In answer to this, it ma 
be observed that M. de St. Cyr did not hesitate, wi 
eighteen thousand men, having no artillery and carry. 


| ing only sixty rounds of musket-ammunition, to plunge 
|into the midst of those terrible armies; to march 
into the valley, but Souham’s division remained near | 


through the mountains for whole weeks; to attack the 
| strongest positions with the bayonet alone; nay, even 
to dispense with the use of his artillery, when he did 
bring it into action, lest his men should not have a suf. 
ficient contempt for their enemies. And who were 
these undaunted soldiers, so high in courage, 80 confi- 
dent, so regardless of the great weapon of modern 
warfare? Not the select of the imperial guards, the 
conquerors in a hundred battles, but raw levies; the 
dregs and scrapings of Italy, the refuse of Naples and 
of Rome; states which to name as military was to ri- 
dicule, With such soldiers, the battles of Cardadeu, 
Molino, Igualada, and Valls, were gained; yet St. Cyr 
does not hesitate to call the Migueletes, who were beat- 
en at those places, the best light troops in the world. 
The best /ight troops are neither more nor less than the 
best troops in the world ; but if, instead of fifteen thou- 
sand Migueletes, the four thousand men composin 
Wellington’s light division had been on the heights of 
Cardadeu, St. Cyr’s sixty rounds of ammunition would 
scarcely have carried him to Barcelona. The injurious 
force with which personal feelings act upon the judge- 
ment are well known, or it might excite wonder, that 
so good a writer and so able a soldier should advance 
such fallacies. 

4.—St. Cyr’s work, admirable in many respects, 
bears, nevertheless, the stamp of carelessness. ‘Thus, 
he affirms that Dupont’s march to Andalusia encou- 
raged the tumults ef Anaiet, yet the tumults of Aran- 
jues happened in the month of March, nearly three 
months previous to Dupont’s movement, which took 
— in May and June. Again, he says, that, Napo- 
eon, to make a solid conquest in the Peninsula, should 
have commenced with Catalonia, instead of over-run- 
ning Spain by the northern line of operations ; an opin- 
ion quite unsustainable. The progress of the seventh 
corps was impeded by the want of provisions, not by 
the enemy’s force; twenty thousand men could beat 
the Spaniards in the field, but they could not subsist. 
To have increased the number would only have in- 
creased the difficulty. Would it have given a just 
idea of Napoleon’s power, to employ the strength of 
his empire against the fortified towns in Catalonia? 
|In what would the greater solidity of this plan have 
consisted? While the French were thus engaged, the 
atriots would have been organizing their armies; 
England would have had time to bring all her troops 
into line, and two hundred thousand men placed be- 
| tween Zaragoza and ‘Tortosa, or breaking into France 
by the western Pyrenees, while the Austrians were ad- 
vancing to the Rhine, would have sorely shaken the 
solidity of general St. Cyr’s plan. 

5.—The French emperor better understood what he 
was about. He saw a nation intrinsically powerful 
and vehemently excited, yet ignorant of war and want- 
ing the aid which England was eager to give. All 
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water-spout is said to be sometimes prevented by the 
explosion of a gun, so the risin aoe of Spain was 
dissipated by his sudden and dreadful assault; if the 


war was not then finished, it was because his lieu- 
St. Cyr 


tenants were tardy and jealous of each other. 
also appears to have fallen into an error, common 
enough in all times, and one very prevalent among the 
French generals in Spain. He considered his task as 
a whole in itself, instead of a constituent part of a 
ater system. He judged very well what was want 
ing for the seventh corps, to subjugate Catalonia in a 
solid manner, but he did not discern that it was fittin 
that the seventh corps should forget Catalonia, to aid 
the general plan against the Peninsula. Rosas surren- 
dered at the very moment when Napoleon, after the 
victories of Baylen, Espinosa, Tudela, and the Somo- 
sierra, was entering Madrid as a conqueror; the bat- 
tles of Cardadeu and Molino del Rey may, therefore, 
be said to have completely sviateital Spain, because 
the English army was isolated, the Spanish armies 
destroyed, and Zaragoza invested. Was that a time 
to calculate the weight of powder and the number of 
ick-axes required for a formal siege of Tarragona? 
[he whole Peninsula was shaken to the centre, the 
proud hearts of the Spaniards sunk with terror, and in 
that great consternation, to be daring, was, on the part 
of the French generals, to be prudent. St. Cyr was 


not in a condition to besiege Tarragona formally, but | 
he might have assaulted it with less danger than he | 


incurred by his march to Barcelona. The battle of 
Valls was another epoch of the same kind; the Eng- 


lish army had re-embarked, and the rout of Ucles had | 


taken place; Portugal was invaded and Zaragoza had 
just fallen. That was a time to render victory fruit- 
ful, yet no attempt was made against Tortosa. 

6.—St. Cyr, who justly blames Palacios and Vives 
for remaining before Barcelona instead of carrying 
their army to the Ter and the Fluvia, seems inclined 


to applaud Reding for conduct equally at variance with | 


the true principles of war. It was his own inactivity 


after the battle of Molino that produced the army of | 
Reding, and the impatient folly of that army, and of | 


the people, produced the plan which led to the rout of 
Igualada and the battle of Valls. Instead of dissemi- 
nating thirty thousand men in a line of sixty miles, 


from Tarragona to the Upper Llobregat, Reding should | 


have put Tarragona and Tortosa into a state of defence, 
and leaving a small corps of observation near the for- 
mer, have made Lerida the base of his operations. In 
that position, keeping the bulk of his force in one mass, 


he might have acted on St. Cyr’s flanks and rear effec- 


tually, by the lines of Cervera and Momblanch—and 


without danger to himself; nor could the French ge- 


neral have attempted aught against Tarragona. 





| distance, 
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the elements of power existed in the Peninsula, and 
they were fast approximating to a centre, when Napo- 
Jeon burst upon that country, and as the gathering of a 


the siege of Zaragoza; nor could the first corps have 
followed Infantado’s movements without uncovering 
Madrid and abandoning the system of the emperor’s 
operations against Portugal ak Andalusia. 

7.—The Yoon general praises Reding’s project for 
surrounding the French, and very gravely observes 
that the oly method of defeating it was by taking the 
offensive -himself. Nothing can be juster; but he 
should have added that it was a certain method; and, 
until we find a great commander acting upon Reding’s 
principles, this praise can only be taken as an expres- 
sion of civility towards a brave adversary. His own 
movements were very different; he disliked Napoleon 
personally, but he did not dislike his manner of mak- 
ing war. Buonaparte’s campaign in the Alps against 
Beaulieu, was not unheeded by his lieutenant. For 
one proceeding of St. Cyr’s, however, there is no pre- 
cedent, nor is it likely that it will ever be imitated. 
He stopped the fire of his artillery, when it was doing 
infinite execution, the better to establish the moral as- 
cendancy of his troops. What a sarcasm on the cou- 
rage of his enemies! What a complete answer to his 
own complaints that Napoleon had maliciously given 
him a hopeless task! But, he says, his adversaries 
were numerous and fought bravely! Surely he could 
not have commanded so long without knowing that 
there is iw all battles a decisive moment, when every 
weapon, every man, every combination of force that can 
be Lena to bear, is necessary to gatn the victory. 
Wilfully to neglect the means of reducing the enemy’s 
strength, previous to thateritical period of an action, 
is a gross folly. 

8.—If general St. Cyr’s own marches and battles 
did not sufficiently expose the fallacy of his opinions 
relative to the vigour of the Catalans, lord Colling- 
wood’s correspondence would supply the deficiency. 
That able and sagacious man, writing at this period, 
says,— 

‘In Catalonia, every thing seems to have gone 
pte. since the fall of Rosas. The Spaniards are in 
considerable force, yet are dispersed and panic-struck 
whenever the enemy appears.’"—‘ The applications for 
supplies are unlimited; they want money, arms, and 
ammunition, of which no use appears to be made when 
they get them.’—‘In the English papers, I see ac- 
counts of successes, and convoys cut off, and waggons 
destroyed, which are not true. What has been done 
in that way has been by the boats of our frigates, 
which have, in two or three instances, landed men and 
attacked the enemy with great gallantry. The Soma- 
tenes ae the hills in a disorderly wey and fire at a 

ut retire on being approached.’ The mul- 
titudes of men do not make a force.’ 

Add to this the Spanish historian Cabanes’ state- 
ments that the Migueletes were always insubordinate, 
detested the service of the line, and were many of 
them armed only with staves, and we have the full 


But it is not with reference to the seventh corps, measure of the Catalans’ resistance. 


alone that Lerida was the proper base of the Spanish | 


army. 


It was not the vigour of the Catalans, but of the Eng- 


Let us suppose that the supreme junta had/jlish, that in this province, as in every part of the 


acted for a moment upon a ratfonal system; that the | Peninsula, retarded the progress of the French. Would 
Valencian troops, instead of remaining at Morella, had | St. Cyr have wasted a month before Rosas? Would 
been directed on Lerida, and that the duke of Infanta-| he have been hampered in his movements by his fears 
do’s force had been carried from Cuenca to the same | for the safety of Barcelona? Would he have failed to 
lace instead of being routed at Ucles. Thus, in the | besiege and take Tarragona and Tortosa, if a French 
eginning of February, more than fifty thousand regu-| fleet had attended his progress by the coast, or if it 
lar troops would have been assembled at Lerida, en- | could even have made two runs in safety? To lord 
circled by the fortresses of Monzon, Belaguer, Me-| Collingwood, who, like the Roman Bibulus, perished 
uinenza, Tarragona, and Tortosa. Its lines of opera-| of sickness on his decks rather than relax in his watch- 
tions would have been as numerous as the roads. The | ing,—to his keen judgement, his unceasing vigilance, 
Seu d’Urgel, called the granary of Catalonia, would | the resistance made by the Catalans was due. His 
have supplied corn, and the communication with Va-| fleet it was, that interdicted the coast line to the 
lencia would have been direct and open. From this | French, protected the transport of the Spanish supplies 
central and menacing position, such a foree might| from Valencia, assisted in the defence of the towns, 
= held the seventh corps in check, and even raised | aided the retreat of the beaten armies; in short, ¢‘4 
fou. 1.—U 
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that which the Spanish fleets in Cadiz and Carthagena 
should have done. But the supreme junta, equally 
disregarding the remonstrances of lord Collingwood, 
the good of their own country, and the treaty with 
England, by which they were bound to prevent their 
ships from falling into the hands of the enemy, left 
their fleets to rot in harbour, although money was ad- 
vanced, and the assistance of the British seamen of- 
fered to fit them out for sea. 


INSULAR WAR. [Boox V1, 
took place in the eastern and central provinces or 
Spain, which were so suddenly overrun by the French 
emperor; having shown that, however restless the 
Spaniards were, ander the yoke imposed upon them 
they were anable to throw it off; I shall turn to Por. 
tugal, where the tide of invasion still flowing onward 
although with diminished volume, was first stayed, 
and finally forced back, by a counter flood of mightier 
strength. 


Having now related the principal operations that | 


BOOK VI. 


CHAPTER I. 


Transactions in Portugal—State of that country—Neglected by 
the English cabinet—Sir J. Cradock appointed to command 
the British troops—Touches at Corana—At Oporto—Stat 
of this city—Lusitanian legion—State of Lisbon—Cradock 
endeavours to reinforce Moore—Mr. Villiers arrives at Lis 
bon—Pikes given to the populace—Destitute state of the 


¢ 


army—Mr. Frere, and others, urge Cradock to more into | 


Spain—The reinforcements for sir J. Moore halted at Cas- 
tello Branco—General Cameron sent to Almeida 
advanced guard reaches Merida—Cradock relinqaishes the 
design of reinforcing the army in Spain, and concentrates his 
own troops at Saccavem—Discontents in Lisbon -Defence- 
less state and danger of Portugal—Relieved by sir J. Moore's 
advance to Sahagun. 


French 


TRANSACTIONS IN PORTUGAL. 

Whuen sir John Moore marched from Portugal, the 
regency, established by sir Hew Dalrymple, nominally 
goverfied that country; but the weak characters of the 
members, the listless habits engendered by the ancient 
system of misrule, the intrigues of the Oporto faction, 
and the general turbulence of the people soon produced 
an alarming state of anarchy. Private persons usurped 
the functions of government, justice was disregarded, 
insubordination and murder were hailed as indications 
of patriotism, and war was the universal cry ; yet mili- 
tary preparations were wholly neglected, for the nation, 
in its foolish pride, believed that the French had nei- 
ther strength nor spirit for a second invasion. 

In Lisbon there was a French faction, the merchants 
were apprehensive, the regency unpopular, and the 
public mind unsettled ; in Oporto, the violence of both 
people and soldiers was such, that sir Harry Burrard 
sent two British regiments there, by sea, to preserve 
tranquillity ; in fine, the seeds of disorder were widely 
castand sprouting vigorously, before the English cabi- 
net thought fit to accredit a responsible diplomatist 
near the government, or to place a permanent chief at 
the head of the forces left by sir John Moore. ‘The 
convention of Cintra was known in England in Sep- 
tember; the regency was established and the frontier 
fortresses occupied by British troops in the same month ; 
yet it was not until the middle of December that Mr. 
Villiers and sir John Cradock, charged with the con- 
duct of the political and military proceedings in Por- 
tugal, reached Lisbon; thus the important interval, 
between the departure of Junot and their arrival, was 
totally neglected by the English cabinet. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple, who had nominated the regency; 
sir Arthur Wellesley, who, to local knowledge and 


| powerful talents, added the influence of a victorious 
commander, Burrard, Spencer, were all removed from 
Portugal at the very moment when the presence of per 
sons acquainted with the real state of affairs, was es- 


| sential to the well-being of the British interests in that 


country. And this error was the offspring of . passion 
and ineapacity; for, if the convention of Cintra had 
been rightly understood, the ministers, appreciating the 
advantages of that tre aty, would have resisted the clam- 
our of the moment, and the generals would not have 
been withdrawn from the public service abroad, to meet 
unjust and groundless charges at home. 

It may be disputed whether Portugal was the fittest 
theatre for the first operations of a British army ; but, 
when that country was actually freed from the presence 
of an enemy; when the capital and the frontier for- 
tresses were occupied by English troops ; when sir 
John Moore leaving his hospitals, baggage, and maga- 
zines there, as ina place of arms, had marched to Spain, 
the question was no longer doubtful. The ancient re- 
lations between England and Portugal, the greatness 
of the port of Lisbon, the warlike disposition of the 
Portuguese, above all, the singularly happy circum. 
stance, that there was neither court nor monareh to 
balance the English influence, and that even the nomi- 
nation of the regency was the work of an English gen- 
eral, offered such creat and cbvious advantages as could 
no where else be obtained. It was a miserable policy 
that, neglecting such an oceasion, retained sir Arthur 
Wellesley in England, while Portugal, like a drunken 
man, at once weak and turbulent, was reeling on the 
edge ofa precipice. 

The 5th of December, 1808, sir John Cradock, being 
on his voyage to Lisbon, touched at Corufia. Fifteen 
hundred thousand dollars had just arrived-there in the 
Lavinia frigate, but sir John Moore’s intention to re- 
treat upon Portugal being known, Cradock divided this 
sum, and earried away eight hundred thousand dollars; 
proposing to leave a portion at Oporto, and to take the 
remainder to Lisbon, that Moore might find, on what 
ever line he retreated, a supply of money. 

From Coruiia he proceeded to Oporto, where he found 
that sir Robert Wilson had succeeded in organizing, 
under the title of the Lusitanian Legion, about thirteen 
hundred men, and that others were on their way to re- 
inforce him; but this exes pted, nothing, civil or mili- 
tary, bespoke either arrangement or common sense. The 
bishop, still intent upon acquiring supreme rule, was 
deeply engaged with secret intrigues, and, under him, 
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a number of factious and designing persons, instigated 
the populace to violent actions with a view to profit 
from their excesses. 

The formation of this Lusitanian Legion was ori- 
ginally a project of the chevalier da Souza, Portuguese 
minister in London; he was one of the bishop’s fac- 
tion, and this force was raised not so much to repel the 
enemy, aS to support that party against the govern- 
ment. ‘The men were promised higher pay than any 
other Portuguese soldiers, to the great discontent of 
the latter; and they were clad in uniforms differing in 
colour from the national troops. The regency, who 
dreaded the machinations of the turbulent priest, enter- 
tained the utmost jealousy of this legion, which, in 
truth, was a most anomalous force, and as might be 
expected from its peculiar constitution, was productive 
of much embarrassment. 

Sir John Cradock left three hundred thousand dollars 
at Oporto, and directed the two British battalions which 
were in that neighbourhood to march to Almeida, then 
taking on board a small detachment of German troops, 
he set sail for Lisbon. Before his departure, he strong- 
ly advised sir Robert Wilson to move sueh of his 
legionaries as were sufficiently organized to Villa Real, 
in Tras os Montes, a place appointed by the regency 
for the assembly of the forces in the north; sir Robert, 
tired of the folly and disgusted with the insolence and 
excesses of the ruling mob, readily adopted this advice, 
so far as to quit Oporto, but having views of his own, 
went to Almeida instead of Villa Real. 

The state of the capital was little better than that of 
Oporto. There was arrangement neither for present 
nor for future defenee, and the populace, albeit less 
openly encouraged to commit excesses, were quite un- 
controlled by the government. The regency had a 
keener dread of domestic insurrection than of the return | 
of the French, whose operations they regarded with | 
even less anxiety than the bishop did, as being further 
removed than he was from the immediate theatre of 
war. ‘Their want of system and vigilance was evinced 
by the following fact. Sattaro and another person, 
having contracted for the supply of the British troops, 
demanded, in the name of the English general, all the 
yrovisions in the public stores of Portugal, and then 
sold them to the English commissaries for his own profit. 

Sir John Cradock’s instructions directed him to re- 
inforce Moore’s army, and not to interfere with that | 
general’s command if the course of events brought him | 
back to Portugal. In fact, his operations were limited | 
to the holding of Elvas, Almeida, and the capital ; for, 
although he was directed to encourage the formation 
of a native army upon a good and regular system, and | 
even to act in concert with it on the frontier, he was 
debarred from political interference; even his relative | 
situation as to rank, was left unsettled until the arrival 
of Mr. Villiers, to whose direction all political and | 
many military arrangements were entrusted. 

It is evident that the influence of a general thus fet- 
tered, and commanding only a small scattered force, | 
must be feeble and insufficient to produce any real 
amelioration in the military situation of the country; 
yet the English ministers, attentive only to the false 
Information obtained from interested agents, still ima- 
gined that not only the Spanish, but the Portuguese 
armies were numerous, and to be relied upon; and they 
confidently expected, that the latter would be able to 
take an active part in the Spanish campaign. Cradock, 
feeling the danger of this illusion, made it his first 
object to transmit home exact information of the real 
Strength and efficiency of the native regular troops. 
They were nominally twenty thousand; but Miguel 
Pereira Forjas, military secretary to the regency, and | 
the ablest public man Portugal possessed, acknow- 
ledged that this force was a nullity, and that there | 
were not more than ten thousand stand of serviceable | 
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arms in the kingdom, the greatest patt of which were 
English.* The troops themselves were undisciplined 
and unruly; the militia and the “* ordenanza,”’ or armed 
peasantry, animated by a spirit of outrage rather than 
of enthusiasm, evineed no disposition to submit to reg- 
ulation; neither was there any branch of administra- 
tion free from the grossest disorder. 

The Spanish dollar had a general aeceptance in Por- 
tugal. The regency, under the pretence that a debased 
foreign coin would drive the Portuguese coin out of 
circulation, deprived the dollar of its current value. 
This regulation, true in principle, and applicable, as 
far as the Portuguese gold coin (which is of peculiar 
fineness) was concerned, had, however, a most injuri- 
ous effect. The Spanish dollar was in reality finer 
than the Portuguese silver cruzado-nova, and would 
finally have maintained its value, notwithstandjng this 
decree, if the slur thus thrown upon it by the govern- 
ment, had not enabled the money changers to run its 
value down for the moment; a matter of infinite im- 
portance, for the English soldiers and sailors being all 
paid in these dollars, at four shillings and sixpence, 
which was the true value, were thus suddenly mulcted 
fourpence in each, by the artificial depreciation of the 
moment. The men attributed this to fraud in the shop- 
keepers, the retail trade of Lisbon was interrupted, and 
quarrels between the tradesmen and the soldiers took 
place hourly. To calm this effervescence, a second 
decree was promulgated, directing that the dollar 
should be received at the mint and in the publie offi- 
ces at its real value; it then appeared that the govern- 
ment could profit by coining the dollar of four shillings 
and sixpence into cruzado-novas, a circumstance which 
gave the whole affair the appearance of an unworthy 
trick to recruit the treasury. ‘This happened in October, 
and as the financial affairs were ill managed, and the 
regency destitute of vigour or capacity, the taxes were 
unpaid, the hard cash exhausted, and the treasury pa- 
per at a heavy discount when Cradock arrived. 

Upon the scroll thus unfolded he could only read 
confusion, danger and misfortune ; such being the fruits 
of victory, what could be expected from disaster, and 
at this period (the middle of December) sir John 
Moore was supposed to be in full retreat upon Portugal, 
followed by the emperor with one French army, while 
another threatened Lisbon by the line of the Tagus. 
The English troops in the kingdom did not amount to 
ten thousand men, ‘including the sick, and they were 
ill equipped and scattered; moreover, the capital was 
crowded with women and children, with baggage and 
non-combatants, belonging as well to the army in Spain 
as to that in Portugal. ‘There were in the river three 
Portuguese ships of the line, two frigates, and eight 
other smaller vessels of war, but none were in a state 
for sea, and the whole likely to fall into the hands of 
the enemy, for in the midst of this confusion sir Charles 
Cotton was recalled, without a successor being ap- 
pointed. The zeal and talents of captain Halket, the 
senior officer on the station, amply compensated for 
the departure of the admiral, as far as professional du- 
ties were concerned, but he could not aid the general, 
nor deal with the regency, as vigorously as an officer of 
higher rank, and formally accredited, could have done. 

Sir John Cradock, although fully sensible of his 
own difficulties, with a very disinterested zeal, resolv- 
ed to make the reinforcing of sir John Moore’s army 
his first care, but his force at this time was, aS I have 
already said, less than ten thousand men of all arms. 
It consisted of eight British and four German battalions 
of infantry, four troops of dragoons, and thirty pieces 


| of artillery, of which, however, only six were horsed 


so as to take the field. There was, also, a battalion of 
the 60th regiment, composed principally of Frenchmen 


* Cradock's Corresponde nce, MSS. 
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recruited from the prison ships, but it had been sent 
back from Spain, as the soldiers could not be trusted 
near their countrymen.* Of these thirteen battalions 
two were in Abrantes, one in Elvas, three at Lamego 
on the Duero. One in Almeida, and the remaining six 
at Lisbon. Three of the four battalions in the north 
were immediately directed to join sir Jonn Moore by 
the route of Salamanca, and of those in the south, two, 
accompanied by a demi-bri 


and Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Meanwhile Mr. Villiers arrived, and sir John Cra- 


dock forwarded to the regency a strong representation | 


of the dangerous state of Portugal. He observed that 
there was neither activity in the government nor en- 
thusiasm among the people; that the army, deficient 
in numbers, and still more so in discipline, was scat- 


tered and neglected, and, notwithstanding that the as- | 


pect of affairs was so threatening, the regency were 


apparently without any system, or fixed principle of | 


action. He proposed, therefore, that a general enrol- 
ment of all the people. should take place, and from 
the British stores he offered a supply of a thousand 
muskets and ten thousand panel 
to the people, which appears to have been in compli- 
ance with Mr. Villiers’ wishes, betrayed more zeal 
than prudence; a general levy, and arming with pikes 
of the turbulent populace of a capital city, at such a 
conjuncture, was more likely to lead to confusion and 
mischief than to any effectual defence. The main ob- 
jects pressing upon the general’s attention were how- 
ever sufficiently numerous and contradictory, to render 
it difficult for him to avoid errors. 

It was a part of his instructions, and of manifest im- 
portance, to send reinforcements to sir John Moore ; 
yet it was equally necessary to keep a force towards 
the frontier on the line of the Tagus, seeing that the 
fourth French corps had just passed that river at Al- 
maraz, had defeated Galluzzo’s army and menaced Ba- 
dajos, which was without arms, ammunition, or pro- 
visions ; moreover, the populace there, were in com- 
motion and slaying the chief persons. Now, sir John 
Cradock’s instructions directed him to keep his troops 
in a position that would enable him to abandon Portu- 
gal, if a very superior force should press him ; but as, 
in such a case, he was to carry off the British army, 
and the Portuguese navy and stores, destroying what 
he could not remove, and to receive on board his ves- 
sels all the natives who might be desirous of escaping, 
it was of pressing necessity to ship the women, chil- 
dren, baggage, and other encumbrances belonging to 
Moore’s army, immediately, that his own rear might 
be clear for a sudden embarkation. In short, he was 
to send his troops to Spain, and yet defend Portugal ; 
to excite confidence in the Portuguese, and yet openly 
to carry on the preparations for abandoning that country. 

The populace of Lisbon were, however, already un- 
easy at the rumours of an embarkation, and it was 
doubtful if they would permit even the British non- 
combatants to get on board quietly, much less suffer 
the forts to be dismantled, and the ships of war to be 
carried off, without a tumult, which, at such a con- 
juncture, would have been fatal to all parties. Hence 
it was imperative to maintain a strong garrison in Lis- 
bon and in the forts commanding the mouth of the 
river, and this draft, together wit}, the troops absorbed 


by the fortresses of Almeida and Elvas, reduced the | 


fighting men in the field to insignificance. 

The regency, knowing the temper of the people, and 
fearing to arm them, were not very eager to enforce 
the levy ; anxious, however, to hide their weakness, 
they promised, at the urgent solicitations of the Eng- 
lish general, to send six thousand troops to Alcantara, 


* Sir J. Cradock’s Papers, MSS. 
+ Sir J. Cradock’s Correspondence, MSS. 
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de ‘of artillery, were sent | 
to him from Abrantes, by the road of Castello Branco | 


his giving of pikes | 


{Boox Vf. 


on the Spanish frontier, with a view to observe the 
march of the fourth corps,—a promise which they ne. 
ver intended, and indeed were unable, to perform. For. 
jas, who was supposed to be very inimical to the Brit. 
ish influence, frankly declared that they neither coulg 
nor would move without an advance of money, and gir 
John Cradock, although he recommended that this aig 
should be given, had no power to grant it himself, 

Letters from sir John Moore, dated at Salamaneg 
now reached Lisbon; they increased the anxiety to re. 
inforce the army in Spain, but, as they clearly shewed 
that reverses were to be expected, Cradock, although 
resolved to maintain himself in Portugal as long ag jg 
was possible to do so without a breach of his instruc. 
tions, felt more strongly that timely preparation for ap 
embarkation should be made; especially as the rainy 
season, in which south-west wind prevail, had set in, 
and rendered the departure of vessels from the Tagus 
very uncertain.* Meanwhile the internal state of Por. 
tugal was in no wise amended, or likely to amend. 

The government had, indeed, issued a decree, on 
| the 23d of December, for organizing the population of 
| Lisbon in sixteen legions, but only one battalion of 
each was to parade at the same moment for exercise, 
and those only on Sundays, nor were the legions, at 
lany time, to assemble without the order of the general 
commanding the province; this regulation, which ren- 
dered the whole measure absurd, was dictated by the 
| fears of the regency. A proposal to prepare the Por. 
tuguese vessels for sea was acceded to, without any 
apparent dissatisfaction, but the government secretly 
jealous of their allies, fomented or encouraged discon- 
tent and suspicion among the people. No efforts were 
made to improve the regular force, none to forward the 
march of troops to Alcantara, and so inactive or so cal- 
lous were the regency to the rights of humanity, that 
a number of French prisoners, captured at various pe- 
riods by the Portuguese, and accumulated at Lisbon, 
were denied sir John Cradock, after 
many fruitless representations, was forced to charge 
himself with their supply, to avert the horror of seeing 
them starved to death. The provisions necessary for 
Fort La Lippe were also withheld, and general Leite, 
acting upon the authority of the regency, strenuously 
urged that the British troops should evacuate that 
fortress. 
| ‘The march of the reinforcements for sir John Moore 
left only three hundred dragoons and seven battalions 
available for the defence of Portugal, of which four 
were necessarily in garrison, and the remainder were 
unable to take the field in default of mules, of which 
animal the country seemed bereft; yet, at this moment, 
as if in derision, Mr. Frere, the central junta, the junta 
of Badajos, and the regency of Portugal, were, with 
common and characteristic sir 
John Cradock to march into the scuth of Spain, al- 
though there was scarcely a Spanish soldier there in 
arms him; and such a movement, if it had 
been either prudent or practicable, was dire ctly against 
his instructions. t 

Towards the end of December, the communication 
with sir John Moore was suddenly interrupted, and 
the line of the Tagus acquired great importance. The 
troops going from Elvas to the army in Spain were 
therefore directed to halt at Castello Branco, and gene- 
ral Richard Stewart, who commanded them, being re- 
inforeed with two hundred cavalry, was ordered, for 
the moment, to watch the roads by Salvatierra and the 
two Idanhas, and to protect the flying bridges at Abran- 
tes and Vilha Velha from the enemy’s incursions. At 
the same time, a promise was obtained from the re- 
gency that all the Portuguese troops in the Aiemtejo 
should be collected at Campo Mayor and Portalegre. 





subsistence ; 


foolishness, pressing 


to assist 


.| Sir John Cradock fixed upon Sacavem as the posi- 
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tion in which his main body should be concentrated, 
intending to defend that point as long as he could with 
go few troops ; and as he knew that Almeida, although 
full of British stores, and important in every way, 
was, with respect to its own defence, utterly neglected 
by the regency, who regarded with jealousy even the 
presence of a British force there; he sent brigadier- 
eneral A. Cameron, with-instructions to collect the 
convalescents of Moore’s army, to unite them with the 
two battalions still at Almeida, and then to make his 
way to the army in Spain ; but if that should be judged 
too dangerous, he was to return to Lisbon.* In either 
ease, the stores and the sick men lying at Almeida 
were to be directed upon Oporto. 

The paucity of cavalry was severely felt on the fron- 
tier; it prevented the general from ascertaining the 
real strength and objects of the enemy’s parties, and 
the Portuguese reports were notoriously contradictory 
and false. The 14th dragoons, seven hundred strong, 
commanded by major-general Cotton, had been disem- 
barked since the 22d of December, and were destined 
for the army in Spain. But the commissary doubted 
if he could forward that small body even by detach- 
ments, such was the penury of the country, or rather 
the difficulty of drawing forth its resources; many 
debts of sir John Moore’s army, were also still unpaid, 
and a want of confidence prevented the country people 
from bringing in supplies upon credit. 

In the midst of these difficulties, rumours of feverses 
in Spain became rife, and acquired importance, when 
it became known that four thousand infantry, and two 
thousand cavalry, the advanced guard of thirty thou- 
sand French troops, were actually at Merida, on the 
road to Badajos; the latter town being, not only in a 
state of anarchy, but destitute of provisions, arms, and 
ammunition. Had the Portuguese force been assem- 
bled at Alcantara, sir John Cradock would have sup- 
ported it with the British brigades, from Abrantes and 
Castello Branco, but not a man had been put in motion, 
and he feeling no confidence either in the troops or 
promises of the regency, resolved to concentrate his 
own army near Lisbon. General Stewart was, there- 
fore, directed to destroy the bridges of Vilha Velha 
and Abrantes, and fall back to Sacavem. Meanwhile, 
the Lisbon populace, supposing that the English gene- 
ral designed to abandon them without necessity, were 
violently excited. ‘The regency, either from fear or 
folly, made no effort to preserve tranquillity, and the 

ople proceeded from one excess to another, until it 
cen evident that, in a forced embarkation, the 
British would have to fight their allies as well as their 
enemies. At this gloomy period when ten marches 
would have brought the French to Lisbon, when a 
stamp of Napoleon’s foot would have extinguished 
that spark of war which afterwards blazed over the 
Peninsula, sir John Moore made his daring movement 
upon Sahagun, and Portugal, gasping as in a mortal 
agony, was instantly relieved. 


— —— 


CHAPTER It. 


French retire from Merida—Send a force to Plasencia—The 
direct intercourse between Portugal and sir J. Moore's army 
mterrupted—Military description of Portugal—Situation of 
the troops—Cradock again pressed, by Mr. Frere and others, 
to move into Spain-——The ministers ignorant of the real state 
of affairs—Cradock hears of Moore’s advance to Sahagun— 
Embarks two thousand men to reinforce him—Hears of the 
retreat to Coruna, and re-lands them—Admiral Berkeley 
arrives at Lisbon—Ministers more anxious to get possession 
of Cadiz than to defend Portugal—F ive thousand men, under 
general Sherbrooke, embarked at Portsmouth 


Sir Ge orge 
Smith reaches Cadiz—State of that « ity—He demands troops 
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from Lisbon—General Mackenzie sails from thence, with 
troops—Negotiations with the junta—Mr. Frere’s weak pro- 
ceedings—Tumult in Cadiz—The negotiation fails. 


Ir was the advanced guard of the fourth corps that 
had approached Merida with the intention of proceed- 
ing to Badajos, and the emperor was, as we have seen, 

reparing to follow; but, in the night of the 26th of 
Jecember, an officer carrying the intelligences of Moore’s 
movement, reached Merida, and, next morning, the 
French marching hastily to the Tagus, crossed it, and 
rejoined their main body, from which another powerful 
detachment was immediately directed upon Placentia. 
This retrograde movement obviated the immediate 
danger, and sir John Cradock endeavoured to pacify 
the people of Lisbon. Ordering Stewart’s brigade, 
which had been strengthened by two German battalions, 
to halt at Santarem, he explained his own motives to 
the Portuguese, and urged the regency to a more frank 
and vigorous system, than they had hitherto followed; 
for like the Spanish juntas, they promised every thing, 
and performed nothing; neither would they, althoug 
consenting, verbally, to all the measures proposed, 
ever commit themselves by writing, having the des- 
picable intention of afterwards disclaiming that which 
might prove disagreeable to the populace, or even to 
the French. Sir John Cradock, however, had no 
power beyond his own personal influence to enforce 
attention to his wishes; no successor to sir Charles 
Cotton had yet arrived, anf Mr. Villiers seems to have 
wanted the decision and judgement required to meet 
such a momentous crisis. 

In the north, general Cameron, having sent the sick 
men and part of the stores from Almeida towards 
Oporto, gave up that fortress to sir Robert Wilson, 
and on the 5th of January, marched, with two British 
battalions and a detachment of convalescents, by the 
Tras os Montes to join the army in Spain. On the 
9th, hearing of sir John Moore’s retreat to Coruiia, he 
would have returned to Almeida, but Lapisse, who 
had taken Zamora, threatened to intercept his line of 
march, whereupon he made for Lamego, and advised 
sir R. Wilson to retire to the same place. Colonel 
Blunt, with seven companies, escorting a convoy for 
Moore’s army, was likewise forced to take the road to 
Oporto, and on that city all the British stores and de- 
tachments were now directed. 

Notwithstanding the general dismay, sir R. Wilson, 
who had been reinforced by some Spanish troops, Por- 
tuguese volunteers, and straggling convalescents of 
the British army, rejected Cameron’s advice, and pro- 
ceeded to practise all the arts of an able partizan—that 
is to say, enticing the French to desert, spreading 
false reports of his own numbers, and, by petty enter- 
prizes and great activity, arousing a spirit of resist- 
ance throughout the Ciudad Rodrigo country. 

The continued influx of sick men ond, stores at 
Oporto, together with the prospect of general Came- 
ron’s arrival there, became a source of uneasiness to 
sir John Cradock. Oporto, with a shifting bar and 
shoal water, is the worst possible harbour for vessels 
to clear out, and one of the most dangerous for vessels 
to lie off, at that season of the year; hence, if the 
enemy advanced in force, a great loss, both of men 
and stores, was to be anticipated. The departure of 
sir Charles Cotton had diminished the naval means, 
and, for seventeen successive days, such was the state 
of the wind that no vessel could leave the Tagus; 
captain Halket, however, contrived at last to send to 
Oporto tonnage for two thousand persons, and under- 
took to keep a sloop of war off that place.* Sir Samuel 
Hood also despatched some vessels from Vigo, but the 
weather continued for a long time so unfavourable that 
these transports could not enter the harbour, and the 
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encumbrances hourly increasing, at last produced the | military force! It was three hundred thousand men 
most serious embarrassments. and this despatch was a pompous absurdity. The pet 

Sir John Moore having now relinquished his com-| isters and their agents eternally haunted by the phan. 
munications with Portagal, sir John Cradock had to| toms of Spanish and Portuguese armies, were incapa- 
consider how, relying on his own resources, he could | ble of perceiving the palpable bulk and substance of 
best fulfil his instructions and maintain his hold of that | the French hosts; the whole system of the eabinet 
country, without risking the utter destruction of the | was one of shifts and expedients, every week produced 
troops intrusted to his care. For an inferior army. Por-| a fresh project, and minister and agent, alike, follow. 
tugal has no defensible frontier. The rivers generally | ed his own views, without reference to any fixed prin. 
running east and west, are fordable in most places, | ciple; the generals were the only persons not empow- 
subject to sudden rises and falls, offering but weak | ered to arrange military operations, 


lines of resistance, and with the exception of the Ze- 
zere, presenting no obstacles to the advance of an ene- 
my penetrating by the eastern frontier. The moun- 
tains, indeed, afford many fine and some impregnable 
positions, but such is the length of the frontier line 


and the difficulty of lateral communications, that a | 
general who should attempt to defend it against supe- | 


rior forces would risk to be cut off from the capital if 
he concentrated his troops; and if he extended them 
his line would be immediately broken. ‘The posses- 
sion of Lisbon constitutes, in fact, the possession of 
Portugal, south of the Duero, and an inferior army can 
only protect Lisbon by keeping close to the capital. 


Sensible of this truth, sir John Cradock adopted the | 


French colonel Vincente’s views for the defence of 
Lisbon, and proceeded, on the 4th of January, with 
seventeen hundred men, to occupy the heights behind 
the creek of Sacavem—leaving, however, three thou- 
sand men in the forts and batteries at Lisbon. 
earnest request of the regency, who in return promised 


to assemble the native troops at Thomar, Abrantes, | 


and Vilha Velha, he ordered general Stewart’s brigade, 


two thousand seven hundred strong, to halt at Santa- | 


rem; but the men had been marching for a month un- 
der incessant rain, their clothes were worn out, their 
equipments ruined, and in common with the rest of the 
army they wanted shoes.* 

Cameron being now on the Douro, Kemmis with 
the 40th regiment at Elvas, and the main body under 
Cradock between Santarem and Lisbon, this army not 
exceeding ten thousand men, but with the encumbran- 
ces of an army of forty thousand, was placed on the 
three points of a triangle, the shortest side of which 
was abové a hundred and fifty miles. The general 
commanding could not bring into the field above five 


thousand men, nor could that number be assembled in | 


a condition for service at any one point of the frontier, 
under three weeks or a month; moreover, the uncer- 
tainty of remaining in the country at all, rendered it 
difficult to feed the troops, for the commissioners being 
unable to make large contracts for a fixed time, were 
forced to carry on, as it were, a retail system of supply. 

At this moment of extreme weakness, Mr. Frere, 
with indefatigable folly, was urging sir John Cradock 
to make a diversion in Spain, by the line of the Tagus, 
and Mr. Villiers was as earnest that he should send a 
force by sea to Vigo. His own instructions prescribed 
the preservation of Lisbon, Elvas, and Almeida; the 
assembling, in concert with the native government, of 
an Anglo-Portuguese army on the frontier, and the 
sending of succours to sir John Moore. Cradock’s 
means were so scanty that the attainments of any one 
of those objects was scarcely possible, yet Mr. Can- 
ning writing officially to Mr. Villiers at this epoch, as 
if a mighty and well furnished army was in Portugal, 
enforced the “ necessity of continuing to maintain pos- 
session of Portugal, as long as could be done with the 
force intrusted to sir John Cradock’s command, remem- 
bering always that not the defence of Portugal alone, 
but the employment of the enemy’s military force, and 


° . . . | 
the diversion which would be thus created in favour of 


the south of Spain, were objects not to be abandoned, ex- 
. st 4 . . ss «FY 9 
cept in case of ‘the most extreme neccssily. The enemy 8 
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| The number of officers employed to discover the 
| French movement, enabled Cradock, although his di. 
rect communications were interrupted, to obtain intel. 
ligence of Moore’s advance towards Sahagun; where. 
fore, he again endeavoured to send a reinforcement into 
Spain by the way of Almeida. The difficulty of getting 
supplies, however, finally induced him to accede to 
Mr. Villiers’ wishes, and on the 12th of January he 
shipped six hundred cavalry and thirteen hundred in. 
fantry, meaning to send them to Vigo; but while they 
were still in the Tagus, intelligence of the retreat upon 
Coruiia was received, and the troops were disembarked.* 

The 14th of January the Conqueror line-of-battle. 
ship, having admiral Berkely on board, reached Lisbon, 
and for the first time since sir John Cradock took the 
command of the troops in Portugal, he received a com- 
|muniecation from the ministers in England.t It now 
appeared that their thoughts were less intently fixed 
upon the defence of Portugal than upon getting pos- 
| session of Cadiz. Their anxiety upon this subject had 
somewhat subsided after the battle of Vimeira, but it 
revived with greater vigour when sir John Moore, con- 
templating a movement in the south, suggested the 
propriety of securing Cadiz as a place of arms, and in 
January an expedition was prepared to sail for that 
town, with the design of establishing a new base of 
operations for the English army. This project failed, 
but the following particulars of the transaction afford 
ample proof of the perplexed unstable nature of the 
minister’s policy. 


NEGOTIATION FOR THE OCCUPATION OF CADIZ, 


While it was still unknown in England that the 
supreme junta had fled from Aranjuez, sir George 
Smith, who had conducted Spencer’s negotiation in 
1808, was again sent to Cadiz to prepare the way for 
the reception of an English garrison. Four thousand 
men destined for this service were then embarked at 
Portsmouth, general Sherbrooke who commanded them, 
was first directed to touch at Lisbon on his way to 
Cadiz; he was afterwards desired to make for Coruiia 
to be at the order of sir J. Moore, yet finally, his force 
being increased to five thousand men, he sailed on the 
14th of January for Cadiz, under his first instructions, 
Mr. Frere was then directed to negotiate for the ad- 
mission of these troops into Cadiz, as the only condi- 
tion upon which a British army could be employed to 
aid the Spanish cause in that part of the Peninsula, 

As the reverses in the north of Spain became known, 
the importance of Cadiz increased, and the importance 
of Portugal decreased in the eyes of the English min- 
isters. Sir John Cradock was made acquainted with 
Sherbrooke’s destination, and was himself commanded 
to obey any requisition for troops that might be made 
| by the Spanish junta; and so independent of the real 
state of affairs were the ministerial arrangements, that 
Cradock, whose despatches had been one continued 
complaint of his inability to procure horses for his 
|own artillery, was directed to furnish them for Sher- 
brooke’s. : 

Sir George Smith, a man somewhat hasty, but of 
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remarkable zeal and acuteness, left England about the 
middle of December; and, on his arrival at Cadiz, at 
once discovered that there, as in every other part of the 
Peninsula, all persons being engaged in theories or in- 
trigues, nothing useful for defence was executed. The 
ramparts of the city were in tolerable condition, but 
searcely any guns were mounted, while, two miles in 
front of the town, an outwork had been commenced 
upon such a scale that it could not possibly be finished 
under four months, and, after the slow mode of Span- 
ish proceedings, would have taken as many years to 
complete. ; rae eee 
For a solid defence of all the fortifications, sir 
George Smith judged that twenty thousand good troops 
would be requisite, but that ten thousand would suffice 
for the city, there were, however, only five thousand 
militia and volunteers in the place, and not a regular 
soldier under arms, neither any within reach. The 
number of guns mounted and to be mounted exceeded 
four hundred ; to serve them, two hundred and fifty 
asants and volunteers were enrolled, and, being 
clothed in uniforms, were called artillery-men. 
Knowing nothing of sir John Moore’s march tw Sa- 
hagun, sir George Smith naturally calculated upon the 
immediate approach of the French; wherefore seeing 
the helpless state of Cadiz, and being assured that the 
people would willingly admit an English garrison, he 
wrote to sir John Cradock for troops. ‘The latter, 
little thinking that, at such a conjuncture, the supreme 
junta would be more jealous of their allies than fear- 
ful of their enemies ; judging also, from the tenor of 
his latest instructions, that obedience to this requisition 
would be consonant to the minister’s wishes; imme- 


diately ordered colonel Kemmis to proceed from Elvas 


with the fortieth regiment, by the route of Seville, 
and, at the same time, embarking three thousand of the 
best troops at Lisbon, sent them to Cadiz.* This force, 
commanded by major-general Mackenzie, sailed the 2d 
February, and reached their destination the 5th of the 
same month. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Frere, although acquainted with 
the sailing of Mackenzie’s armament, was ignorant 
that sir George Smith had applied to the governor of 
Cadiz for permission to take military possession of that 
town;+ for Smith had no instruetions to ex rrespond 
with Mr. Frere, and the latter had opened a separate 
negotiation with the central junta at Seville, in which 
he endeavoured to pave the way for the occupation by 

oposing to have the troops admitted as guests, and 
f sent Mr. Stuart to arrange this with the local autho- 
rities. Mr. Frere had, however, nreddled much with 
the personal intrigues of the day, he was, moreover, 
of too slender a capacity to uphold the dignity and 
just influence of a great power on such an occasion, 
and the flimsy thread of his negotiation snapped under 
the hasty touch of sir George Smith. The supreme 
junta, averse to every thing that threatened to inter- 
rapt their course of sluggish indolence, had sent the 
marquis de Villel, a member of their own body, to 
Cadiz, avowedly to prepare the way for the admission 
of the troops, but, in reality, to thwart that measure; 
hence the circumstance of Mackenzie’s arrival, with 
an object different from that announced by Mr. Frere, 
was instantly taken advantage of to charge England 
with treachery. The junta, knowing Mr. Frere to be 
their own dupe, believed, or affected to believe, that 
he was also the dupe of the English minister, and that 
the whole transaction was an artifice, on the part of 
the latter, to get possession of the city with a felonious 
intent.t The admission of the British troops was ne- 
vertheless earnestly desired by the inhabitants of Ca- 
diz, azd of the neighbouring towns; and this feeling 
was so well understood by Mr. Stuart and sir George 
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Smith, that they would, notwithstanding the reluctance 
of the supreme junta, have brought the affair to a good 
conclusion ; but, at the most critical period of the ne- 
gotiation, the former was sent on a secret mission to 
Vienna, by the way of Trieste, and the latter, who 
was in bad health, died about the same period; thus 
the negotiation failed for want of a head to con- 
duct it. 

General Mackenzie, like sir George Smith, thought 
that the object might be attained: he observed, indeed, 
that the people, far from suspecting any danger, were 
ignorant of, or incredulous of the reverses in the 
north, that nothing had been done towards equipping 
the fleet for sea, and that, notwithstanding the earnest 
remonstrances of admiral Purvis and Mr. Stuart, the 
Spaniards would neither work themselves nor permit 
the English sailors to work for thém; but he also saw 
that the public feeling was favourable to the British 
troops and the good will of the people openly ex- 
pressed. ‘The affair was, however, now in the hands 
of Mr. Frere. 

In the course of the negotiations carried on by that 
minister, the supreme junta had proposed, 

1. That the troops should land at Port St. Mary’s, 
to be quartered there and in the neighbouring towns.— 
2. That they should join Cuesta’s army.—3. That 
they should go to Catalonia.—4. That they should be 
parcelled out in small divisions, to be attached to the 
different Spanish armies. Nay, untaught by their re- 
peated disasters, and pretending to hold the English 
soldiery cheap, those self-sufficient men proposed that 
the British should garrison the minor fortresses on the 
coast, in order te release an equal number of Spaniards 
for the field. 

Mr. Frere wished to accept the first of these propo- 
sals, but general Mackenzie, sir George Smith, and 
Mr. Siuart agreed that it would be injurious for many 
reasons ; not the least urgent of which was, that as the 
troops could not have been embarked again without 
some national dishonour, they must have marched to- 
wards Cuesta, and thus have been involved in the 
campaign without obtaining that which was their sole 
object, the possession of Cadiz as a place of arms. 

Mr. Frere then suggested a modification of the second 
proposal, namely, to leave a small garrison in Cadiz, 
and to join Cuesta with the remainder of the troops. 
At this time sir G. Smith was dead; Mr. Stuart had 
embarked for Trieste; and general Mackenzie, reluc- 
tant to oppose Mr. Frere’s wishes, consented to march, 
if the necessary equipments for his force could be pro- 
cured ; but he observed, that the plan was contrary to 
his instructions, and to the known wishes of the Eng- 
lish government, and liable, in part, to the same objec- 
tions as the first proposition. This was on the 18th 
of February ; on the 22d, a popular tumult commenced 
in Cadiz. 

The supreme junta, desirous to shew that the city 
did not require an English garrison for its protection, 
had sent there two regiments, composed of Poles, Ger- 
mans, ahd Swiss, deserters or prisoners. The people, 
aware that the junta disliked and intended to disarm 
the volunteers of Cadiz, were justly offended that de- 
serters should be trusted in preference to themselves ; 
they stopped the courier, opened: the despatches from 
Seville, and imprisoned the marquis of Villel, who was 
obnoxious, because, while mild to persons suspected 
of favouring the French, he had harshly or rather bru- 
tally punished some ladies of rank. Proceeding from 
one violence to another, the populace endeavoured to 
kill the state prisoner, and being prevented in that, 
committed other excesses, and murdered don Joseph 
Heredia, the collector of public rents. During the 
tumult, which lasted two days, the disembarkation of 
the English troops was repeatedly called for by the 
mob, and two British officers being sent on shore as 
mediators, were received with enthusiasm, and obeyed 
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with respect, a manifest proof of the correct view taken 
by sir George Smith. 

The 24th, tranquillity was restored; the 25th, gen- 
eral Mackenzie, not having received frem Mr. Frere an 
answer to his letter of the 18th, suggested that of the 
three English battalions then in the harbour, two should 
be placed in Cadiz, and that the third, proceeding to 
Seville, should there unite with the 40th regiment, and 
both together march tu join Cuesta. Mr. Frere, how- 
ever, instead of addressing the junta with an authority 
and dignity becoming the representative of a great na- 
tien, on whens support the independence of the whole 
Peninsula rested, had been endeavouring to gn his 
end by subtlety. The object was one that England 
had a right to seek, the Spanish rulers no right to re- 
fuse, for the people wished to further it, and the threat 
of an appeal to them would soon have silenced the 
feeble negative of such a despicable and suspected 
government. Mr. Frere, incapable of taking a single 
and enlarged view, pressed a variety of trifling points, 
and discussed them with the secretary of the junta, 
with more regard to epistolary dexterity than to useful 
diplomacy ; and when his opponent conceded the great 
point of admitting troops at all, broke off the negotia- 
tion, upon the question, whether the number to be ad- 
mitted should be one or two thousand men; as if the 
way to drive a wedge was with the broad end foremost. 

elf-baffled in that quarter, the British plenipoten- 
tiary, turning towards Cuesta, the avowed enemy of 
the junta, and one much feared by them, sought to 
secure his assistance by holding out the Jure of having 
a British force added to his command, but the sarcastic 
old general derided the diplomatist. ‘ Although I do 
not,” said he, “‘ discover any great difficulty in the ac- 
tual state of things, which should prevent his British 
majesty’s troops from garrisoning Cadiz under such 
terms, and for the purpose which your excellency pro- 
poses, I am far from supposing that the supreme junta, 
which is fully persuaded of the importance of our union 
with England, is not grounded in its objections; and 
your excellency knows that it is sufficient that they 
should have them, to prevent my giving any opinion 
on so important a measure, unless they should consult 
me.* With regard to the 4,300 men, which your excel- 
lency is pleased to mention, there is no doubt that I 
stand in need of them; but I flatter myself, England, 
sensible of the importance of Estremadura, will even 
lend me much greater assistance, particularly if, from 
any change of circumstances, the supreme junta should 
no longer manifest the repugnance we speak of.” 

This answer having frustrated the projected intrigue, 
Mr. Frere, conscious perhaps of diplomatic incapacity, 
returned with renewed ardour to the task of directing 
the military affairs, in every part of the Peninsula. 
He had seen an intercepted letter of Soult’s, addressed 
to the king, in which the project of penetrating into 
Portugal was mentioned ; and immediately concluding 
that general Mackenzie’s troops would be wanted for 
the defence of that kingdom, counselled him to aban- 
don Cadiz and return to Lisbon; but the general, who 
knew that, even should he return, a successful defence 
of Portugal with so few troops would be impossible, 
and that every precaution was already taken for an em- | 
barkation in the last extremity, observed, that “ the | 
danger of Lisbon rendered the occupation of Cadiz | 
more important.” 

General Mackenzie’s rep! 
February. On the 3d of March he received another 
despatch from Mr. Frere. Cadiz, and the danger of 
Portugal, seemed to have passed from the writer’s 
mind, and were unnoticed; entering into a minutely 
inaccurate statement of the situation of the French and | 


was written the 26th of 


Spanish armies, he observed, that Soult having failed | who were worn with fatigue, 


in an attempt to penetrate Portugal by the Minho, it 
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was impossible from the position of the Spanish 
assisted as hes! ore — Fovtagues oan nem 
ersevere in his plan. herefore, he proposed that the 
British force then in the harbour of Cadiz should pro- 
ceed immediately to ‘Tarragona, to aid Reding, and 
this wild scheme was only frustrated by an unexpected 
despatch from sir John Cradock, recalling the troo 
to Lisbon. They arrived there on the 12th of Mareh : 
and thus ended a transaction clearly indicating an yp, 
settled policy, shallow combinations, and a bad choiee 
of agents on the part of the English cabinet, and q 
most unwise and unworthy disposition in the supreme 
junta. 
General Mackenzie attributed the jealousy of the 
latter to French influence; Mr. Frere to the abrupt 
ceedings of sir George Smith, and to fear, lest the junta 
of Seville, who were continually on the watch to re. 
cover their ancient power, should represent the admig- 
sion of the British troops as a treasonable proceedin 
on the part of the supreme government. It is, how. 
ever, evident that the true cause was the false position 
in which the English ministers had originally placed 
themselves, by inundating Spain with arms he , 
without at the same time asserting a just influence, and 
making their assistance the price of good order and 
useful exertion. 


—>-— 


CHAPTER III. 


Weakness of the British army in Portugal—General Cameron 
marches to Lisbon—Sir R. Wilson remains near Ciudad Rod. 
rigo—Sir J. Cradock prepares to take a defensive position 
at Passo d’Arcos—Double dealing of the regency—The pop- 
ulace murder foreigners, and insult the Sritish troops— 
Anarchy in Oporto—British government ready to abandon 
Portugal—Change their intention—Military system of Por. 
tugal—The regency demand an English general—Beresford 
is sent to them—Sherbrooke's and Mackenzie’s troops arrive 
at Lisbon—Beresford arrives thore, and takes the command 
of the native force—Change in the aspect of affairs—Sir J, 
Cradock encamps at Lumiar—Relative positions of the allied 
and French armies—Marshal Beresford desires sir J. Cradock 
to march against Soult—Cradock refuses—Various unwise 
projects broached by different persons. 


Tue effort made to secure Cadiz was an act of dis- 
interested zeal on the part of sir John Cradock. The 
absence of his best troops exposed him to the most 
galling gh eae from the regency, and to the gross- 
est insults from the populace; with his reduced foree, 
he could not expect to hold even a contracted position 
at the extremity of the rock of Lisbon against the 
weakest army likely to invade Portugal; and as there 
was neither a native force nor a government to be de 
pended upon, there remained for him only the prospect 
of a forced and, consequently, disgraceful embarkation, 
and the undeserved obloquy that never fails to follow 
disaster. 

In this disagreeable situation, as E]vas and Almeida 
no longer contained British troops, his attention was 
necessarily fixed upon Lisbon and upon Oporto, which 
the violence of the gales had rendered a sealed port; 
meanwhile, the hospitals and magazines of Almeida, 
and even those of Salamanca being sent to Lamego, 
had crowded that place with fifteen hundred sick men, 
besides escorts and hourly accumulating stores. The 
Douro had overflowed, the craft could not ply, one 
large boat attempting to descend was overset, and 
eighty persons, soldiers and others, had perished. 
general Cameron also, hearing of this confusion, re- 
linguished the idea of embarking at Oporto, and, re- 
crossing the Douro, made for Lisbon, where he arrived 
the beginning of February, with two thousand men, 
having marched eight 
hundred miles under continued rains. Sir Robert 
Wilson had sent his guns to Abrantes, by the road of 
Idanha Nova; but, partly from a spirit of adventure, 
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from an etroneous idea that sir John Cradock 
wished him to defend the frontier, he remained with 
his infantry in the neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
His force had been increased by a Spanish detach- 
ment under Don Carlos d’Espafia, and by some volun- 
teers, but it was still weak, and his operations weré 
necessarily confined to a few trifling skirmishes: yet, 
like many others, his imagination so far outstripped 
his judgement, that, when he had only felt the ad- 
yanced post of a single division, he expressed his con- 
yiction that the French were going to abandon Spain 
ther. 

: Sir John Cradock entertained no such false expecta- 
tions, he was informed of the battle of Corufia and the 
death of Moore, and he knew too well the vigour and 
talent of that general to doubt that he had been op- 
by an overwhelming force; he knew also that 

a had fallen, and that twenty-five thousand 

French troops, were thus free to act in other quarters ; 
he knew that Soult, with at least twenty thousand 
men, was on the Minho; that Romana was incapable 
of making any head; that Portugal was one wide 
scene of helpless confusion, and that a French army 
was again in the neighbourhood of Merida, threatening 
Lisbon by the line of the Tagus; in fine, that his own 
embarrassments were hourly increasing, and that the 
moment was arrived when the safety of his troops was 
the chief consideration. 
spatches he had received from England led him to 
suppose that the ministers designed to abandon Portu- 
ni; but, as their intentions on that head were never 
clearly explained, he resolved to abide by the literal 
interpretation of his first instructions, and to keep his 
hold of the country as ae as it was possible to do so 
without risking the utter destruction of his army. To 
avoid that danger, he put every incumbrance at Lisbon 
on board the transports in the Tagus; proceeded to 
dismantle the batteries at the mouth of the river, and 
in concert with the admiral, made preparations for car- 


rying away or destroying the military and naval stores | 


in the arsenal. At the same time, he renewed his ef- 
forts to embark the sick men and stores at Oporto; but 
the weather continued so unfavourable, that he was 
finally obliged to remove the invalids and stores by 
land, yet he could not procure carriages for the whole. 

After the arrival of Cameron’s detachment, the ef- 
fective British force under arms, including convales- 


cents and fifteen hundred stragglers from sir John} 


Moore’s army, was about eight thousand men, yet 
when the security of the forts and magazines, and the 
tranquillity of Lisbon, was provided for, only five 
thousand men, and those not in the best order, could 
be brought into the field. As this force was infinitely 
too weak to cover such a town as Lisbon, the general 
judged that it would be unwise to take up a position 
in advance, whence he should be obliged to retreat 


tion, which had already given too many indications of 
ill-temper to leave any doubt of its hostility under such 
circumstances. He, therefore, came to the resolution 
of withdrawing from Saccavem and Lisbon, to concen- 


trate his whole force on a position at Passa d’Arcos | 


near the mouth of the river, where he could embark 
with least danger, and where he had the best chance | 
of defending himself, if necessary, against superior 
numbers. 
This reasoning was sound, and “radock’s intention | 
was, undoubtedly, not to quit ras yom unless driven 
ord 


The tenor of the few de-} 


| 


through the midst of a turbulent and excited popula- | 
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bold and confident front in war is, of all things, the 
most essential, as well to impose upon friends as upon 
enemies ; sir John Cradock did not fail to experience 
the truth of this maxim. The population of Lisbon, 
alarmed by the reverses in Spain, yet, like all the peo- 
ple in the Peninsula, confident in their own prowess 
and resolution until the very moment of attack, became 
extremely exasperated ; the regency, partly from theit 
natural folly and insincerity, but more from the dread 
of the lower orders, countenanced, if they did not in- 
stigate, the latter to commit excesses, and to interrupt 
the proceedings of the British naval and military au- 
thorities. ‘The measures of precaution relative to the 
forts had originated with the regency, yet they now 
formally protested against them, and, with a view to 
hamper the general, encouraged their subalterns to 
make many false and even ridiculous charges against 
the British executive officers; and it would appear 
that the remonstrances of the admiral and generals 
were but imperfectly supported by Mr. Villiers. 

In this manner the people’s violence was nourished 
until the city was filled with tumult; mobs, armed . 
with English pikes and muskets, collected night and 
day in the streets and on the high-roads, and under the 
pretext of seeking for and killing Frenchmen, attacked 
indiscriminately all foreigners, even those in the Brit- 
ish service wearing the British uniform. The guards, 
who endeavoured to protect the victims of this ferocity, 
were insulted ; couriers, passing with despatches, were 
intercepted and deprived of their papers; English offi- 
cers were outraged in the streets, and such was the 
audacity of the people that the artillery was placed in 
the squares, in expectation of an affray. The state of 
Lisbon was similar to what it had been at the period 
of Junot’s convention, and if the British had abandoned 
the country at this time, they would have been assailed 
with as much obloguy by the Portuguese; for such 
has been, and will be, the fate of all unsuccessful aux- 
iliaries: a reflection that should render historians cau- 
tious of adopting accusations upon the authority of 
native writers on the like occasions. 

This spirit wes not confined to Lisbon. In Oporto 
the disposition to insult the British was more openly 
ae than in the capital, the government of the 
multitude was more decidedly pronounced; from the 
cities it spread to the villages. The people of the 
Alemtejo tontier were, indeed, remarkably apathetic, 
but, from the Minho to the Tagus, the country was in 
horrible confusion; the soldiers were scattered, with- 
out regard to military system, and being unpaid lived 
at free quarters; the peasantry of the country assem- 
bling in bands, and the populace of the towns in mobs, 
intercepted the communications, appointed or displaced 
the generals at their pleasure, and massacred all per- 
sons of whom they were suspicious; the ammunition 
which had been supplied from England was wasted, 
7 constant firing in token of insubordination, and as 
if the very genius of confusion was abroad, some of 
the British troops, principally malingerers,* of sir 
John Moore’s army, added their quota of misconduct, 
to increase the general distress. 

The leading instigator of the excesses at Oporto was 
one Raymundo, a coadjutor and creature of the bishop’s, 
a turbulent and cruel fellow, who by taking a share in 
the first insurrection against the French, obtained a 
momentary influence, and has since been elevated, by 
a very credulous writer, into a patriotic hero. He was, 
however, a worthless coward, fitted for secret villany, 
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from it by force, or in pursuance o ers from Eng- 
land, his arrangements, hetatves, seem to have carried | 
more the appearance of alarm than was either politic | 
Or necessary; the 


have been prepared, and the means necessary for an | 
embarkation secured, and yet the bulk of the troops | 
kept in until the last moment. 
—V 


To display a 
OL. ll 





osition of Passa d’Arcos might) — 


and incapable of a noble action. 
This state of affairs, productive of so much misery 
and danger, continuing, without intermission, caused 





* An es given among soldiers to men who, under 
pretence of sickness, shrink from the performance of their da- 
ties in the field. 
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many of the upper classes to despair of their country’s 
safety by war, and increased the number of those who 
wishing to attach themselves to the fortune of France, 
were ready to accept of a foreign prince for their sove- 
reign, if with him they could obtain tranquillity and 
an ameliorated constitution: and when soon after- 
wards, the edge of the enemy’s sword, falling upon 


the senseless multitude, filled the streets of Oporto | 


with blood, there was a powerful Freneh party in Por- 
tugal. The bulk of the people were, however, stanch 
in their country’s cause; they were furious and disor- 
derly, but imbued with hatred of the French, ready at 


! 


the call of honour, and susceptible of discipline, with- | 


out any loss of energy. 

The turbulence of the citizens, the remonstrances of 
the regency, and the representations of Mr. Villiers, 
who was in doubt for the personal safety of the British 
subjects residing in Lisbon, convinced sir John Cradock 
that political cireumspection and adroitness, were as 


trophe at this critical period; hence, as contrary to 
what might have been expected, the enemy had not 
yet made any actual movement across the frontier, he 
suspended his design of falling back to Passa d’ Arcos. 

In this unsettled state, affairs remained until March, 
when intelligence arrived that the French fleet was at 
sea, whereupon two of the line-of-battle ships in the 
Tagus were despatched to reinforce sir Thomas Duck- 
worth’s squadron, and the batteries at the mouth of the 
river were again armed. Meanwhile, Soult was making 
progress in the north, the anarchy at Oporto was con- 
tinually increasing, and the English government had 
certainly come to the resolution of abandoning Portu- 
gal if the enemy advanced; for, although sir John 
Cradock was not informed of their views, an officer in 
England, well acquainted with Portuguese customs, 
actually received orders, and was embarking, to aid the 
execution of this measure, when suddenly, the policy 
of the cabinet once more changed, and it was resolved 
to reinforce the army. ‘This resolution, which may be 
attributed partly to the Austrian war, partly to the 
failure at Cadiz, partly to the necessity of satisfying 
public opinion in England, was accompanied by a 
measure, which laid the first solid basis on which to 
build a reasonable hope of success. 

The Portuguese Government, either spontaneously, 
or brought thereto by previous negotiation, had offered 
the command of their troops, with the title of marshal, 
to an English general, and the British ministers ac- 
cepted this offer, promised supplies of arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, and a subsidy for the payment of a cer- 
tain number of regular soldiers; thus obtaining a firm 
hold of the military resources of Portugal, and gain- 
ing for the first time a position in the Peninsula suit- 
able to the dignity of England and the contest in which 
she was engaged. The Portuguese desired to have sir 
Arthur Wellesley, but he refused the offer, and it is said 
that sir John Murray, (he who afterwards failed at 
Taragona,) sir John Doyle, and even the marquis of 
Hastings, a man undoubtedly well qualified, sought 
for the office, but that powerful parliamentary interest 
prevailing, Major-general Beresford was finally chosen, 
and at the same time received the local rank of lieuten- 
ant-general ; to the great discontent of several officers 
of superior rank, who were displeased that a man 
without any visible claim to superiority should be plac- 
ed over their heads. 

Information of this change was immediately sent to 
sir John Cradock, and general Sherbrooke was ordered 
to repair to Lisbon. The latter was close to Cadiz 
harbour when the orders overtook him, and his and 
Mackenzie’s divisions arrived together in the Tagus on 
the 12th of March, thus. the fate of Portugal was again 
fixed by England. But if Mr. Frere’s plan had been 


followed—if Mackenzie had proceeded to Taragona, 
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and nothing but foul weather prevented him—if Shep 
brooke’s voyage had not been delayed by storms, and 
that sailing about from port to port, he had, as is mogt 
sg been engaged in some other enterprize—ijf 
‘ietor, obeying his orders, had marched to Abrantes 
—if any of these events had happened, sir John Cra. 
dock must have abandoned Portugal, and then how 
infinitely absurd the proceedings of the English mj. 
nisters would have appeared, and how justly their 
puerile combinations would have excited the scorn of 
Europe. 

Marshal Beresford reached Lisbon early in March 
and after some negotiation, received from the regency, 
power to appoint British officers to the command of 
regiments, and to act without control in any manner he 
should judge fitting to ameliorate the condition and dig. 
cipline of the Portuguese forces; and this was the 
more important, as the military polity of Portugal, al. 


t re | though fallen into disuse, was severe, precise, and ad« 
important as military arrangements to prevent a catas- | 


mirably calculated to draw forth the whole strength of 
the nation. The army could be completed by coercion; 
the militia were bound to assemble by regiments, and 
liable to any service within the frontiers; and the 
whole of the remaining male population could be en- 
rolled under the name of ordenancas, numbered by bat- 
talions in their different districts, and obliged under 
very severe penalties to assemble, at the orders of the 
local magistrates, either to work, to fight, to escort cons 


| voys, or in any manner to aid the operations of the 


army. 

This affair arranged, Beresford fixed his quarters at 
Thomar, collected the Portuguese troops in masses, 
and proceeded to recast their system on the model of 
the British army ; commencing with stern but whole. 
some rigour, a reform that, in process of time, raised 
out of chaos an obedient, well disciplined, and gallant 
force, worthy of a high place among the best in Eu 
rope ; for the Portuguese people, though easily misled 
and excited to wrath, are of a docile orderly disposi- 
tion, and very sensible of just and honourable conduct 
in their officers. This reform was, however, not ef- 
fected at once, nor without many crosses and difficul- 
ties being raised by the higher orders and by the go 
vernment — difficulties that general Beresford could 
never have overcome, if he had not been directed, 
sustained, and shielded, by the master spirit under 
whom he was destined to work. The plan of giving 
to English officers the command of the Portuguese 
troops was at first proceeded on with caution ; but after 
a time, the ground being supposed safe, it was gradual- 
ly enlarged, until almost all the military situations of 
importance were held by Englishmen, which combined 
with other causes, gave rise to numerous intrigues, not 
confined to the natives, and as we shall find, in after 
times, seriously threatening the power of the marshal, 
the existence of the British influence, and the success 
of the war. 

Sir John Cradock’s situation was now materially 
alleviated. The certainty of the Austrian war produced 
a marked change in the disposition of the regency; 
the arrival of Sherbrooke’s and Mackenzie’s divisions 
increased the British force to fourteen thousand men, 
and the populace became more cautious of offering in- 
sults. About the middle of March, two thousand men 
being left to maintain tranquillity in Lisbon, the re 
mainder of the army was encamped at Lumiar and 
Saccavem, and while these things were passing at 
Lisbon, the aspect of affairs changed also in other parts 
of the kingdom. 

The bulk of the Portuguese regular troops, amount 
ing to ten or twelve thousand men, was collected by 
marshal Beresford, between the Tagus and the Mon- 
dego. Beyond the valley of the Mondego, colonel 
Trant had assembled a small corps of volunteers, stu 
dents from the university, and general Vittoria was at 
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the head of two regular battalions in Upper Beira. 
The bishop of Oporto was preparing to defend that 
town, with a mixed, but ferocious and insubordinate 
multitude. General Silveira, with four or five thousand 
men, had taken post in the Tras os Montes, and Ro- 
mana, who had collected seven or eight thousand at 
Monterey, was in communication with him. Sir Robert 
Wilson, who was at the head of about three thousand 
men, had withdrawn the legion from Almeida, and sent 
a detachment to Bejar, but remained himself on the 
Agueda, watching the advanced posts of Lapisse. A 
few Portuguese regiments were extended from Salva- 
tierra and _ to Alcantara. A permanent bridge 
of boats was laid over the Tagus at Abrantes, and 
there were small garrisons in that town and at Elvas. 

All these forces united would not, however, with the 
exception of the British, have been capable of sustain- 
ing the shock of ten thousand French soldiers for 
half an hour, and the whole mass of the latter, then 
hanging on the frontier of Portugal, was above fifty 
thousand ; gathering like clouds on the horizon, they 
threatened many points, but gave no certain indication 
of where the storm would break. Soult, indeed, with 
about twenty thousand men, was endeavouring to pass 
the Minho ; but Lapisse, although constantly menacing 
Ciudad Rodrigo, kept his principal masses at Sala- 
mancea and Ledesma, and Victor had concentrated his 
between the Alberche and the Tietar. Hence Lapisse 
might join either Soult or Victor, and the latter could 
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and return again to the defence of Lisbon. If, how- 
ever, Soult depended on the co-operation of Victor, he 
would probably remain on the right of the Duero until 
the other was on the Tagus, Lapisse also would 
be contented for the present with capturing Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida. 

This unsound reasoning did not weigh with sir John 
Cradock, who resolved to preserve his central position, 
covering the capital at such a distance as to preclude 
the danger of being cut off from it by one army while 
he was engaged with another. Portugal, (he ob- 
served,) was in a state of anarchy equally incompatible 
with firm resistance and rapid movements; the 
santry were tumultuous and formidable to everybody 
but the enemy; Beresford himself acknowledged that 
the regular Becks were mutinous, disregarding their 
officers, choosing when and where to rest, when to 
fight, when to remain in quarters, and altogether unfit 
to be trusted within the circle of the Oporto mischief. 
The British troops, therefore, were the only solid re- 
source; but they were too few to divide, and must act 
in a body, dr not at all. Lisbon and Oporto were the 
enemy’s objects; which was it most desirable to pro- 
tect !—the former was of incomparably greater impor- 
tance than the latter; the first was near, the second 
two hundred miles off; and, although the utmost ex- 
ertions had been made, the army was not yet equipped 
for an active campaign. The troops were ill-clothed, 
and wanted shoes; the artillery was unhorsed; the 


march by Placentia against Ciudad Rodrigo, while | commissariat possessed only a fourth pe of the trans- 


Soult attacked Oporto; or he might draw Lapisse to | 
him, and penetrate Portugal by Alcantara; he might | 
. . | 
pass the oe attack Cuesta, and pursue him to Se-| 
ville; or, after defeating him, he might turn short to| 
the right, and enter the Alemtejo. 
In this uncertainty, sir John Cradock, keeping the | 
British concentrated at Lumiar and Saccavem, waited | 
for the enemy to develope his plans, and, in the mean 
time, endeavoured to procure the necessary equipments | 
for an active campaign. He directed magazines to be 
formed at Coimbra and Abrantes; urged the regency 
to exertion, took measures to raise money, and des- 
patched officers to Barbary to procure mules. But while 
thus engaged, intelligence arrived that Victor having | 
suddenly forced the passage of the Tagus at Almaraz, 
was in pursuit of Cuesta on the road to Merida; that | 
Soult, having crossed the Minho, and defeated Romana 
and Silveira, was within a few leagues of Oporto, and | 
that Lapisse had made a demonstration of assaulting | 
Ciudad Rodrigo. The junta of Oporto now vehement- 
ly demanded aid from the regency, and the latter, al- | 
ough not much inclined to the bishop’s party, pro- | 
osed that sir John Cradock uniting a part of the Brit- | 
ish forces to the Portuguese troops under marshal Be- | 
resford, should march to the succour of Oporto.* Be-| 
resford was averse to trust the Portuguese under his 
immediate command, among the disorderly multitude 
of that city, but he thought the whole of the British 
army should move in a body to Leiria, and from thence 
either push on to Oporto, or return, according to the 
events that might occur in the latter town, and he en- 
deavoured to persuade Cradock to follow this plan. 

It was doubtful, he said, if Victor and Soult intend- | 
ed to co-operate in a single plan, but, on the supposi- 
tion that it was so, he eid it essential to drive 
back or to overcome one before the other could come 
to his assistance. Victor was then in pursuit of Cu- 
esta; if he continued that pursuit, it must be to enter 
Seville, or to cripple his opponent previous to the in- 
vasion of Pertanel in either case he would be in the 
Sierra Morena before he could hear of the march from | 
Leiria, and, as Cradock had daily intelligence of his | 
movements, there would be full time to relieve Oporto, 








* Sir John Cradock’s Correspondence. MSS. 


port necessary for the conveyance of provisions and 
ammunition, and no activity could immediately supply 
these deficiencies, inasmuch as some of the articles re- 
quired were not to be had in the country; to obtain 
others, the interference of the regency was necessary, 
but hitherto all applications to that quarter had been 
without any effect. Was it wise then to commence 
offensive operations in the north? The troops of Soult 
and Lapisse united were estimated at thirty thousand 
men, of which above five thousand were cavalry; the 
British could only bring fifteen guns and twelve thou- 
sand men, of all arms, into the field; yet, if they 
marched with the avowed intention of relieving Oporto, 
they must accomplish it, or be dishenoured ! 

Was it consistent with reason to march two hundred 
miles in search of a combat, which the very state of 
Oporto would render it almost impossible to gain, and 
for an object perhaps already lost? Suspicion was alive 
every where, if Oporto was already taken, the arm 
must come back; that would be the signal for fresh 
tumults—for renewed cries that the country was to be 
abandoned ; Lisbon would instantly be in a state of in- 
surrection, and would be even more formidable to the 
British than the enemy; besides, it was impossible to 
reckon upon Cuesta’s aid in keeping Victor employed. 
He was personally inimica] to the English, and his 
principal object was to gain time for the increase and 
discipline of his own foree. Victor was apparently 
pursuing Cuesta, but his parties had already appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Badajos, and there was nothing 
but a weak Portuguese garrison in Elvas to impede his 
march through the Alemtejo. ‘To cover Lisbon and 
the Tagus was the wisest plan ; fixed in some favourable 
position, at a prudent distance from that capital, he 
could wait for the reinforcements he expected from 
England. He invited the Portuguese troops to unite 
with him; a short time would suffice to establish sub- 
ordination; and then the certainty that the capital 
could not be approached, except in the face of a really 
formidable army, would not only keep the enemy in 
check, but, by obliging him to collect in greater num- 
bers for the attempts, would operate as a diversion in 
favour of Spain. 

The general soundness of this reasoning is apparent, 
and it must not be objected to sir John Cradock that 
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he disregarded the value of a central position, which 
might enable him to forestall the enemy; if the latter 
should march on his flank against Lisbon, the difficulty 
of obtaining true intelligence from the natives and his 
own want of cavalry rendered it utterly unsaie for him 
to divide his army, or to trust it any distance from the 
capital. Marshal Beresford’s plan, founded on the 
supposition that Cradock could engage Soult at Oporto, 
and yet quit him and return at his pleasure to Lisbon, 
if Victor advanced, was certainly fallacious; the ad- 
vantages rested on conjectural, the disadvantages on 
ositive data: it was conjectural that they could re- 
ieve Oporto, it was positive that they would endanger 
Lisbon. The proposition was, however, not made up- 
on partial views; but at this period, other men, less 
qualified to advise, pestered sir John Cradock with 
projects of a different stamp, yet deserving of notice, 
as showing that the mania for grand operations, which 
I have before marked as the malady of the time, was 
still raging. 

To make a suitable use of the British army was the 
object of all these projectors, but there was a marvellous 
variety in their plans. The regency desired that the 
Portuguese and British troops should co-operate for 
the relief of Oporto, and yet protect Lisbon, objects 
which were incompatible. Beresford advised that the 
whole English army should march. The bishop was 
importunate to have some British soldiers placed under 
his command, and he recalled sir Robert Wilson to 
the defence of Oporto. It appeared reasonable that 
the legion should defend the city in which it was rais- 
ed, but Mr. Frere wrote from Seville, that Sir Robert 
would do better to remain; he therefore accepted 
Spanish rank, and refusing obedience to the prelate’s 
orders, retained his troops. The regency, glad of the 
opportunity, approved of this proceeding, and adopted 
the legion as a national corps. Meanwhile Romana 
was earnest with Cradock for money, and wanted to 
have a thousand British soldiers sent to aid the insur- 
rection at Vigo; but at the same time, Mr. Frere, and 
colonel D*Urban, a corresponding officer placed by 
Cradock at Cuesta’s sactaaaaaen, proposed other 
plans of higher pretensions.* 

Zaragoza, said the latter, has fallen, and ten thou- 
sand French troops being thus released, are marching 
towards Toledo; this is the moment to give a fatal 
blow to Marshal Victor! It is one of those critical 
occasions that seldom recur in war! In a day or two 
sir Robert Wilson will be on the Tietar with two thou- 
sand five hundred men ;+ augment his force with a like 
number of Portuguese, who may be drawn from So- 
breira, Idanha, and Salvatierra, he shall thus turn the 
right and rear of Victor’s army, and his movement can- 
not be interrupted by the French force now at Sala- 
manca and Alva, because the communication from 
thence to the Tagus by the passes of Banos and Tor- 
nevecas is ar up; while sir Robert Wilson thus 
gets in the rear of Victor with five thousand men, Cu- 
esta, with twelve thousand infantry and two thousand 
cavalry, shall attack the latter in front; a matter of 
easy execution, because Cuesta can throw a pontoon 
bridge over the Tagus, near Almaraz, in an hour and 
a half, and the conde de Cartoajal, who is at Manzan- 
ares in La Mancha, with ten thousand infantry and 
two thousand horse, will keep Sebastiani in check. 
The hope is great, the danger small, and if a few 
British troops can be added to the force on the Tietar, 
the success will be infallible ! 

There were, however, some grave objections to this 
infallible plan. General Cuesta was near Almaraz, 








* Sir J. Cradock's Correspondence, MSS. 
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sir John Cradock was at Lisbon, and sir Robert Wils 
son was at Ciudad Rodrigo, ‘Theit circuitous line of 
correspondence was thus above four hundred miles 
long, and it is not very clear how the combination wag 
to be effected with that rapidity, which was said to be 
essential to the success; neither is it very evident, 
that operations to be combined at such a distance, and 
executed by soldiers of different nations, would have 
been successful at all. On the one side, twenty thou- 
sand raw Portuguese and Spanish levies were to act 
on double external lines of operation; on the other; 
twenty-five thousand French veterans waited in a cen- 
tral position, with their front and flanks covered by the 
Tagus and the Tietar. In such a contest it is possible ~ 
to conceive a different result from that anticipated by 
colonel d’Urban. 

Mr. Frere’s plans were not less extensive, or less 
sanguine. When his project for assisting Catalonia 
had been frustrated, by the recal of general Mackenzie 
from Cadiz, he turned his attention to the north. Soult, 
he wrote to sir John Cradock, tired of the resistance 
he has met with, will probably desist from his ‘ unae- 
countable project of entering Portugal, and occup ing 
Gallicia at the same time.’ Let the British army, there« 
fore, make a push to drive the enemy out of Salamanca, 
and the neighbouring towns, while the Asturians, on 
their side, shall take possession of Leon and Astorga, 
and thus open the communication between the northern 
and southern provinces. Fearing, however, that if this 
proposal should not be adopted, the English general 
might be at a loss for some enterprise, Mr. Frere also 
recommended that the British army should march to 
Alcantara, and that the fortieth regiment, which hither. 
to he had retained at Seville, contrary to sir John 
Cradock’s wishes, should join it at that place; and 
then, said he, the whole operating by the northern 
bank of the Tagus, may, in concert with Cuesta, 
‘ beat the French out of Toledo, and consequently out of 
Madrid.’ 

Now, with respect to the first of these plans, Soult 
never had the intention of holding Gallicia, which was 
Marshal Ney’s province; but he did propose to pene- 
trate into Portugal, and he was not likely to abandon 
his purpose, because the only army capable of oppos- 
ing im was quitting that kingdom, and making a ‘ push’ 
of four hundred miles to drive Lapisse out of Salaman- 
ca; moreover, the Asturians were watched by general 
Bonnet’s division on one side, and by Kellerman on 
the other, and the fifth corps, not ten but fifteen thonu- 
sand strong, having quitted Zaragoza, were at this time 
in the Valladolid country, close to Leon and Astorga.* 

With respect to the operations by the line of the 
Tagus, which were to drive Joseph out of Madrid, and 
consequently to attract the attention of all the French 
corps, it is to be observed, that sir John Cradock could 
command about twelve thousand men, Cuesta sixteen 
thousand, Cartoajal twelve thousand, making a total 
of forty thousand. But Soult had twenty three thou- 
sand, Lapisse nine thousand, Victor was at the head 
of twenty-five thousand, Sebastiani could dispose of 
fifteen thousand, Mortier of a like number, the King’s 
guards and the garrison of Madrid were twelve thou- 
sand, making a total of nearly a hundred thousand men, 
Hence while Mr. Frere and colonel D’Urban, confiding 
in Soult’s inactivity, were thus plotting the destruction 
of Victor and Sebastiani, the first marshal stormed 
Oporto ; the second, unconscious of his danger, crossed 
the Tagus, and defeated Cuesta’s army at Medellin, 
and at the same moment Sebastiani routed Cartoajal’s 
at Ciudad Real. 


* Muster rolls of the French Army, MSS. 
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BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I. 


{ 

Coruna and Ferro! surrender to Soult—He is ordered, by the | 
emperor, to invade Portugal—The first corps is directed to 
aid this operation—Soult goes to St. Jago—Distressed state | 
of the second corps—Operations of Romana and state of | 
Gallicia—Soult commences his march—Arrives on the Min- | 
ho—Occupies Tuy, Vigo, and Guardia—Drags large boats | 


over land from Guardia to Campo Saucos—Attempts to pass | 
the Minho—Is repulsed by the Portuguese peasantry—Im- | 
portance of this repulse—Soult changes his plan—Marches 
on Orense—Defeats the insurgents at Franquera, at Ribida- 
via, and in the valley of the Avie—Leaves his artillery and | 
stores in Tuy—Defeats the Spanish insurgents in several 
laces, and prepares to invade Portugal—Defenceless state 
of the northern provinces of that kingdom—Bernadim Friere 
advances to the Covado river—Silveira advances to Chaves— 
Concerts operations with Romana—Disputes between the 
Portuguese and Spanish troops—Ignorance of the generals. 


Havine described the unhappy condition of Portugal 
and given a general view of the transactions in Spain, 
I shall now resume the narrative of Soult’s operations; 
thus following the main stream of action; for the other 
marshals were appointed to tranquillize the provinces 





already overrun by the emperor, or to war down the 
remnants of the Spanish armies, but the duke of Dal- 
matia’s task was to push onward in the course of con- 
quest. Nor is it difficult to trace him through the re- 
mainder of a campaign, in which, traversing all the 
northern provinces, fighting in succession the armies 
of three different nations, and enduring every vicissi- 
tude of war, he left broad marks of his career, and cer- 
tain proofs that he was an able commander and of a 
haughty resolution in adversity. 

It has been observed, in a former part of this work, 
that the inhabitants of Coruiia honourably maintained 
their town until the safety of the fleet which carried 
sir John Moore’s army from the Spanish shores was 
secure; they were less faithful to their own cause. 
Corujia might have defied irregular operations, and 
several weeks must have elapsed before a sufficient 
battering train could have been brought up to that cor- 
ner of the Peninsula; yet, a short negotiation sufficed 
to put the French in possession of the place on the 
19th of January, and the means of attacking Ferrol 
were immediately organized from the resources of 
Coruiia. 

The harbour of Ferrol contained eight sail of the 
line, and some smaller ships of war. The fortifications 
were regular, there was an abundance of artillery, am- 
munition, and a garrison of seven or eight thousand 
men, consisting of soldiers, sailors, citizens, and armed 
countrymen, but their chiefs were treacherous. After 
acommotion in which the admiral Obregon was ar- 
tested, his successor Melgarejo surrendered upon some- 
what better terms than those granted to Coruiia, and | 
thus in ten days were reduced two regular fortresses, | 
which with more resolution might have occupied thirty | 
thousand men for several months. 

While yet before Ferrol the duke of Dalmatia re- 
ceived the following despatch, prescribing the imme- 
diate invasion of Portugal :—* 

“ Before his departure from this place, ae 
the emperor foreseeing the embarkation of the English 
army, drew up instructions for the ultimate operations 


— 





* S. MSS. 


of the duke of Elchingen and yourseli. He orders 
that when the English army shall be embarked you 
will march upon Oporto with your four divisions, that 
is to say, the division of Merle, Mermet, Delaborde, 
and Heudelet, the dragoons of Lorge, and La Hous- 
saye, and Franceschi’s light cavalry, with the excep- 


| tion of two regiments that his majesty desires you to 
| turn over to the duke of Elchingen, in order to make 


up his cavalry to four regiments.” 

‘** Your ‘corps @’armee,’ composed of seventeen regi- 
ments of infantry and ten regiments of cavalry, is des- 
tined for the expedition of Portugal, in combination 
with a movement the duke of Belluno is going to effect. 
General Loison, some engineers, staff aa commissariat 
officers, and thirteen Portuguese, all of whom belonged 
to the army formerly in Portugal under the duke of 
Abrantes, have received instructions to join you im- 
mediately, and you can transmit your orders for them 
to Lugo. This is the 21st of January, and it is sup- 
posed you cannot be at Oporto before the 5th of Febru- 
ary, or at Lisbon before the 16th. ‘Thus, at that time, 
namely, when you shall be near Lisbon, the ‘corps 
d’armee’ of the duke of Belluno, composed of his owa 
three divisions, of the division Leval, and of ten or 
twelve regiments of cavalry, forming a body of thirty 
thousand men, will be at Merida, to make a strong 
diversion in favour of your movement, and in such a 
mode, as that he can push the head of a column upon 
Lisbon if you find any great obstacles to your en- 
trance, which it is, however, presumed will not be the 
case.” 

‘General Lapisse’s division of infantry, which is 
at this moment in Salamanca, and general Maupetit’s 
brigade of cavalry, will, when you shall be at Oporto, 
receive the duke of Istria’s orders to march upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Abrantes, where this division will again 
be under the command of the duke of Belluno, who 
will send it instructions to join him at Merida: I let 
you know this that you may be aware of the march of 
Lapisse, on your left flank, as faras Abrantes. Such 
are the last orders I am charged to give you in the 


| name of the emperor: you will have to report to the 


king and to receive his orders for your ulterior opera- 
tions. The emperor has unlimited confidence in your 
talents for the fine expedition that he has charged you 
with.” 


ALEXANDER, Prince of Neufchatel, $c. 


It was further intended, by Napoleon, that when 
Lisbon fell, marshal Victor should invade Andalusia, 
upon the same line as Dupont had moved the year be- 
fore; and like Dupont, he was to have been assisted 
by a division of a second corps, which was to cross 
the Guadiana and march on Seville. Meanwhile, the 
duke of Elchingen, whose corps, reinforeed by two 


| regiments of cavalry and by the arrival of strag- 


glers, amounted to near twenty thousand men, was.to 
maintain Gallicia, confine the Asturians within their 


| own frontier line, and keep open the communication 


with the second corps. Thus, nominally eighty thou- 


| sand, and in reality sixty thousand men, were disposed 


for the conquest of Lisbon, and in such a manner that 
forty thousand would, after that had been accomplished, 


have poured down upon Seville and Cadiz, at a time 
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when neither Portugal nor Andalusia were capable of 
making any resistance. It remains to shew from what 
causes this mighty preparation failed. 

The gross numbers of the second corps amounted to 
forty-seven thousand ;* but general Bonnet’s division 
remained always at St. Ander, in observation of the 
eastern Asturian frontier, eight thousand were detached 
for the service of the general communications, and the 
remainder had, since the 9th of November, been fight- 
ing and marching incessantly among barren and snowy 
mountains; hence, stragglers were numerous, and twelve 
thousand men were in hospital. ‘The force, actually 
under arms, did not exceed twenty-five thousand men, 
worn down with fatigue, barefooted, and without am- 
munition. They had outstripped their commissariat, 
the military chest was not come up, the draft animals 
were reduced in number, and extenuated by fatigue, 
the gun-carriages were shaken by continual usage, the 
artillery — was still in the rear; and as the sixth 
corps had not yet passed Lugo, two divisions of the 
second corps were required to hold Corufia and Ferrol. 
Literally to obey the emperor’s orders was consequent- 
ly impossible, wherefore Soult taking quarters at St. 
Iege i eee to re-organize his army. 

Ammunition was fabricated from the loose powder 
found in Corufia; shoes were obtained partly by re- 

uisition, partly from the Spanish magazines, filled as 
they were with stores supplied by England ; the artil- 
lery were soon refitted and the greatest part of the 
stragglers were rallied. In six days, the marshal 
thought himself in a condition to obey his orders, and, 
although his troops were still suffering from fatigue and 
privation, marched, on the first of February, with nine- 
teen thousand infantry, four thousand cavalry, and fifty- 
eight pieces of artillery ; but, to understand his opera- 
tions, the state of Gallicia and the previous movements 
of Romana must be described. 

When the Spanish army, on the 2d of January, 
crossed the line of sir John Moore’s march, it was al- 
ready in astate of disorganization. Romana, with the 
cavalry, plunged at once into the deep valleys of the 
Syl and the Minho, but the artillery and a part of his 
infantry were overtaken and cut up by Franceschi’s 
cavalry; the remainder wandered in bands from one 
place to another, or dispersed te seek food and shelter 
among the villages in the mountains. General Men- 
dizabel, with a small body, halted in the Val des Orres, 
and placing guards at the Puente de Bibey, a point of 
singular strength of defence, he pe ser to cover the 
approaches to Orense on that side; but Romana him- 
self, after wandering for a time, collected two or three 
thousand men, and took post, on the 15th, at Toabado, 
a village about twenty miles from Lugo. Meanwhile 
Ney arrived at that place, having detached some 
cavalry from Villa Franca to scour the valleys on his 
left, and also sent Marchand’s division by the road of 
Orense to St. Jago and Corufia. Marchand dispersed 
Mendizabel’s troops on the 17th, and after halting some 
days at Orense, where he established an hospital, con- 
tinued his march to St. Jago. 

The defeat of Mendizabel and the subsequent move- 
ments of Marchand’s division completed the dispersion 
of Romana’s army ; the greatest part throwing away 
their arms, returned to their homes, and he himself, 
with his cavalry, and the few infantry that would fol- 
low him, crossed the Minho, passed the mountains, and, 
descending into the valley of the Tamega, took refuge, 
on the 21st, at Oimbra, a place on the frontier of Por- 
tugal, close to Monterey, where there was a small ma- 

zine, collected for the use of sir John Moore’s army. 
Fr this obscure situation, unheeded by the French, he 
entered into communication with the Portuguese gen- 
eral Silveira, and with sir John Cradock, demanding 


* Muster rolls of the French army, MSS. 
¢ S. Journal of Operations of the second corps, MSS. 
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money and arms from the latter; he endeavoured algo 
to reassemble a respectable body of troops, but Blake 
and other officers deserted him, and these events and 
the general want of patriotic spirit drew from him the 
following observation :—‘* I know not wherein the pa- 
*triotism, so loudly vaunted, consists; any reverse, 
‘‘any mishap, prostrates the minds of these peo le, 
‘and, thinking only of saving their own persons, they 
‘‘ sacrifice their country and compromise their com. 
“ mander.”’ 

The people of Gallicia, poor, seattered, living hard- 
ly, and, like all mountaineers, very tenacious of the 
little property they possess, disregarded political events 
which did not immediately and visibly affect their in- 
terests. ‘They were, with the exception of those of 
the sea-port towns, but slightly moved by the aggres- 
sion of the French, as long as that aggression did not 
extend to their valleys, and hence, at first, they treated 
the English and French armies alike. Sir. David 
Baird’s division, in its advance, paid generously for 
supplies, yet it was regarded with jealousy and de- 
frauded. Soult’s and Moore’s armies, passing like a 
whirlwind, were beheld with terror, and the people 
fled from both. The British and German troops that 
marched to Vigo being conducted without judgement, 
were licentious, and as their number was small, the 
people murdered stragglers, and showed without dis- 
guise their natural hatred of strangers. On several 
occasions, parties sent to collect cars for the convey- 
ance of the sick, had to sustain a skirmish before the 
object could be obtained, and five officers, misled b 
a treacherous guide, were scarcely saved from death 
by the interference of an old man, whose exertions, 
however, were not successful until one of the officers 
had been severely wounded in the head. On the other 
hand, general Marchand discovered so little symptoms 
of hostility, during his march to Orense, that he left 
his hospital at that town without a guard, under the 
joint eare of Spanish and French surgeons, and the du- 
ties of humanity were faithfully discharged by the for- 
mer without hindrance from the people. 

This quiescence did not last long: the French gem 
erals were obliged to subsist their troops, by requisi- 
tions extremely onerous to a people whose property 
chiefly consisted of cattle. The many abuses and ex- 
cesses which always attend this mode of supplying an 
army soon created a spirit of hatred that Romana la 
boured incessant] y*to increase, and he was successful ; 
for, although a bad general, he possessed intelligence 
and dexterity suited to the task of exciting a popula- 
tion. Moreover, the monks and friars aeeaet to the 
same purpose; and, while Romana denounced death 
to those who refused to take arms, the clergy menaced 
eternal perdition ;* and all this was necessary, for the 
authority of the supreme junta was only acknowledged 
as a matter of necessity—not of liking. Gallicia, al- 
though apparently calm, was, therefore, ripe for a gen- 
eral insurrection, at the moment when the duke of 
Dalmatia commenced his march from St. Jago di Com- 
postella. 

From that town several roads lead to the Minho; 
the principel one running by the coast line crosses the 
Ulla, the Umia, the Vedra, and the Octaven, and pas- 
ses by Pontevedra and Redondela, to Tuy a dilapida- 
ted fortress, situated on the Spanish side of the Minho. 
The second, crossing the same rivers near to their 
sources, passes by the Monte de ‘Tenteyros, and, enter- 
ing the valley of the Avia, follows the course of that 
river to Ribidavia, a considerable town, situated at the 
confluence of the Avia with the Minho, having a stone 
bridge over the former, and a barque ferry on the latter 
river. The third, turning the sourees of the Avia, con- 
nects St. Jago with Orense, and from Orense another 
road passes along the right bank of the Minho, and 


* Romana's Manifesto. 
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gonnects the towns of Ribidavia, Salvatierra, and Tuy, | 
ending at Guardia, a small fortress at the mouth of the | 
Minho. 

As the shortest route to Oporto, and the only one | 
convenient for the artillery, was that leading by Re- 
dondela and Tuy, and from thence by the coast, the 
duke of Dalmatia formed the plan of passing the Minho 


between Salvatierra and Guardia ;* wherefore on the | 


ist of February, Franceschi, followed by the other di- 
yisions in succession, took the Pontevedra road, and at 
Redondela defeated a small body of insurgents, and 


captured four pieces of cannon, after which Vigo sur- | 


rendered to one of his detachments, while he himself 
marched upon Tuy, and took possession of that town 


and Guardia. During these operations La Houssaye’s | 
dragoons, quitting Mellid, had crossed the Monte de| 


Tenteyro, passed through Ribidavia, and taken posses- 
sion of Salvatierra, on the Minho; and general Soult, 
the marshal’s brother, who had assembled three thou- 
sand stragglers and convalescents, between Astorga 
and Carrion, received orders to enter Portugal by Pu- 
ebla de Senabria, and thus join the main body. 


The rainy season was in full torrent, every stream | 
and river overflowed its banks, the roads were deep, | 


and the difficulty of procuring provisions great. ‘These 
things, and the delivering over to marshal Ney the 
administration of Ferrol and Coruiia, where the Span- 
ish government and Spanish garrisons were not only 
retained but paid by the French, delayed the rear of 
the army so long that it was not until the 15th or 16th 
that the whole of the divisions were assembled on the 


Minho, between Salvatierra, Guardia, and Redondela. | 


The Minho, from Melgaco to the mouth, forms the 
frontier of Portugal, the banks on both sides being 


guarded by a number of fortresses, originally of con- | 
siderable strength, but at this time all in a dilapidated | 


condition. ‘The Spanish fort of Guardia fronted the 


Portuguese fort of Caminha; Tuy was opposed by | 


Valenza; which was garrisoned, and the works in 
somewhat a better condition than the rest; Lapella, 
Moncao, and Melgaco, completed the Portuguese line. 
But the best defence at this moment was the Minho 
itself, which, at all times a considerable river, was 
now a broad and raging flood, and the Portuguese or- 
denanzas and militia who were in arms on the other 
side had removed all the boats. Nevertheless Soult, 
after examining the banks with care, decided upon pass- 
ing at Campo Saucos, a little village where the ground 
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darkness; yet whether from the violence of the flood, 
or want of skill in the men, the landing was not ef- 
fected before day-break, and the ordenanza fell with 
great fury upon the first who got on shore, the fore- 
most being all slain, the others pulled back, and re- 
gained their own side with great difficulty, This action 
was infinitely creditable to the Portuguese, and it had 
a surprising influence on the issue of the campaign. It 
was a gallant action, because it might reasonably have 
been expected that a tumultuous assemblage of half- 
| armed peasants, collected on the instant, would have 
been dismayed at the sight of many boats filled with 
| soldiers, some pulling across and others landing under 
the protection of a heavy battery that thundered from 
the midst of a multitude of troops, who clustered on 
the heights, or thronged to the edge of the opposite bank 
in eager expectation. It was an event of leading im- 
portance, inasmuch as it baffled an attempt that, being 
successful, would have ensured the fall of Oporto by 
the 2ist of February, which was precisely the period 
when general Mackenzie’s division being at Cadiz, sir 
John Cradock’s troops were reduced to almost noth- 
ing; when the English ministers only waited for an 
excuse to abandon Portugal; when the people of that 
country were in the very extremity of disorder; when 
the Portuguese army was a nullity, and when the re- 
gency was evidently preparing to receive the French 
with submission. It was the period, also, when Soult 
was expected to be at Lisbon, following the Emperor’s 
orders, and, consequently, Lapisse and Victor could 
not have avoided to fulfil their part of the plan for the 
subjugation of Portugal. 

The duke of Dalmatia’s situation was now, although 
not one of imminent danger, extremely embarrassing, 
and more than ordinary quickness and vigour were re- 
quired to conduct the operations with success. Posted 
in a narrow, contracted position, he was hemmed in on 
the left by the Spanish insurgents, who had assembled 
immediately after La Houssaye passed Orense, and 
who, being possessed of a very rugged and difficult 
country, were, moreover, supported by the army of Ro- 
mana, which was said to be at Orense and Ribidavia. 
In the French general’s front was the Minho, broad, 
raging, and at the moment impassable, while heavy 
rains forbad the hope that its waters would decrease. 
To collect sufficient means for forcing a passage would 
have required sixteen days, but long before that period, 
the subsistence for the army would have entirely failed, 


was flatter, more favourable and so close to Caminha| and the Portuguese, being alarmed, would have greatly 
that the army, once across, could easily seize that place, augmiented their forces on the opposite bank, . There 
and the same day reach Viana on the Lima, from whence, remained then only to retrace his steps to St. Jago, or 
to Oporto was only three marches. | breaking through the Spanish insurgents, té ascend 
To attract the attention of the Portuguese, La Hous-| the Minho, and open a way into Portugal by some 
gaye, who was at Salvatierra, spread his dragoons along | other route. 
the Minho, and attempted to push small parties across Soult’s attempt to pass the river had been baffled on 
that river, above Melgaco; but the bulk of the army | the 15th of February, and on the 16th he was in full 
was concentrated in the neighbourhood of Campo Sau-| march towards Ribidavia upon a new line of operations, 
cos, and a detachment seized the small seaport of | and this promptitude of decision was supported by an 
Bayona, in the rear. A division of infantry, and three | equally prompt execution. La Houssaye, with his 
hundred French marines released at Coruiia and at-| dragoons, quitted Salvatierra, and, keeping the edge of 
tached to the second corps, were then employed to| the Minho, was galled by the fire of the Portuguese 
transport some large fishing boats and some heavy guns | from the opposite bank, and before evening, he twice 
from the harbour and fort of Guardia overland to Cam- | broke the insurgent bands, and, in revenge for some 
po Saucos. This was effected by the help of rollers | previous excesses of the peasantry, burnt the villages 
over more than two miles of rugged and hilly ground; | of Morentan and Cobreira: meanwhile the main body 
It was a work of infinite labour, but from the 11th to| of the army, passing the Tea river, at Salvatierra and 
the 15th, the troops toiled unceasingly, and the craft| Puente d’Arcos, marched, by successive divisions, 
was launched in a small lake at the confluence of the | along the main road from Tuy to Ribidavia. 
Tamuga river with the Minho. Between Franquera and Canizar the route was cut 








_ In the night of the 15th the heavy guns were placed 
in battery, and three hundred soldiers being embarked, 





by the streams of the Morenta and Noguera rivers, and 
behind those torrents, eight hundred Gallicians, havin 
barricadoed the bridges and repulsed the advance 


the boats manned by the marines, dropped silently 

down the Tamuga into the Minho, and endeavoured to parties of cavalry, stood upon their defence. The 17th, 
reach the Portuguese side of the latter river during the | at daybreak, the leading brigade of Heudelet’s division 
—— forced the passage, and pursued the Spaniards briskly, 
but, when within a short distance of Ribidavia, the 
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latter rallied upon eight or ten thousand insurgents, 
arrayed in order of battle, on a strong hill, covering 
the approaches to that town. At this sight the ad- 
vanced guard halted unti! the remainder of the division 
and a brigade of cavalry were come up, and then, un- 
der the personal direction of Soult, the French assailed 
and drove the Gallicians, fighting, through the town 
and aeross the Avia. he loss of the vanquished was 
very considerable, the bodies of twenty priests were 
found amongst the slain, and either from fear or patriot- 
ism, every inhabitant had quitted Ribidavia. 

The 18th, a brigade of infantry scouring the valley 
of the Avia, dispersed three or four thousand of the in- 
surgents, who were disposed to make a second stand 
on that side; a second brigade, pushing on to Barban- 
tes, seized a ferry-boat on the Minho, close to that 

lace, and being joined, the same evening, by the in- 
antry who hed scoured the valley of the Avia, and by 
Franceschi’s cavalry, on the 19th entered Orense in 
time to prevent the bridge over the Minho from being 
cut; La Houssaye’s dragoons then took post at Ma- 
side, while the remainder of the horse and Laborde’s 
infantry united at Ribidavia; the artillery were how- 
ever still between Tuy and Salvatierra, under the pro- 
tection of Merie’s and Mermet’s divisions. ‘Thus, in 
three days, the duke of Dalmatia had, with admirable 
celerity and vigour, extricated his army from a con- 
tracted unfavourable country, strangled a formidable 
insurrection in its birth, and at the same time opened 
a fresh line of communication with St. Jago, and an 
“e passage into Portugal. 
he 20th, a regiment being sent across the Minho, 
by the ferries of Barbantes and Ribidavia, defeated the 
insurgents of the left bank, advanced to the Arroyo 
river, and took post on the heights of Merea. The 
army with the exception of the division guarding the 
guns was concentrated the same day at Orense; but 
the efforts of the artillery had been baffled by the dif- 
ficulties of the road from Tuy to Ribidavia, and this 
circumstance viewed in conjunction with the precarious 
state of the communication, a daily increasing sick-list, 
and the number of small detachments required to pro- 
tect the rear, seemed to forbid the invasion of Portugal. 
A man of ordinary genius would have failed. ‘The 
duke of Dalmatia with ready boldness resolved to throw 
the greatest part of his artillery and the whole of his 
other incumbrances into Tuy, as a place of arms, then 
relinquishing all communication with Gallicia, for the 
moment, to march in one mass directly upon Oporto; 
from whence, if successfal, he proposed to re-open his 
communication with Tuy, by the line of the coast, re- 
cover his artillery and re-establish a regular system of 
operations. 

In pursuance of this resolution, sixteen of the light- 
est guns and six howitzers, with a proportion of am- 
munition-waggons, were, with infinite labour, and dif- 
ficulty, transported to Ribidavia; the remaining thirty- 
six pieces and a vast pare of carriages, carrying am- 
munition, and hospital, and commissariat stores, were 
put into Tuy, where general La Martiniere was left 
with an establishment of artillery and engineer officers, 
a garrison of five hundred men fit to carry arms, and 
nine hundred sick.* All the stragglers, convalescents, 
and detachments, coming from St. Jago, and the mili- 
tary chest, which was still in the rear, guarded by six 
hundred infantry, were likewise directed upon Tuy, the 

tes were shut, and La Martiniere was abandoned to 

is own resources. 

The men in hospital at Ribidavia were now forward- 
ed to Orense, and the marshal’s quarters were esta- 
blished at the latter town on the 24th, but other ob- 
stacles were to be vanquished before the army could 
commence the march into Portugal. The gun-carriages 


* S. Journal of operations, MSS. 
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had been so shaken in the transit from Tuy to Ribidavig 
that three days were required to repair them ; it wag 
extremely difficult to obtain provisions, and numeroyg 
bands of the peasants were still in arms, nor were they 

uelled until combats had taken place at Gurzo, on the 
Monte Blanco, in the Val d’Ornes, and up the valley 
of Avia, in which the French wasted time, lost men 
and expended ammunition that could not be replaced. 
Soult endeavoured to soften the people’s feelings by 
kindness and soothing proclamations; and as he ep. 
forced a strict discipline among his troops, his humane 
and politic demeanour, joined to the activity of his 
moveable columns, abated the fierceness of the 
santry. The inhabitants of Ribidavia soon returned to 
their houses, those of Orense had never been very vio. 
lent, and now becoming friendly, even lent assistance 
to procure provisions, It was not, however, an eag 
task to restrain the soldiers within the bounds of hu. 
manity: the frequent combats, the assassination, the 
torturing of isolated men, and the privations endured, 
had so exasperated the French troops, that the utmost 
exertions of their general’s authority could not always 
control their revenge. 

While the duke of Dalmatia was thus preparing for 
a formidable inroad, his adversaries were a prey to the 
most horrible anarchy. The bishop, always intent to 
increase his own power, had assembled little short of 
fifty thousand armed persons in Oporto, and commenced 
a gigantic line of entrenchment on the hills to the north- 
ward of that city. This worse than useless labour so 
completely occupied all erste that the defence of 
the strong country lying between the Duero and the 
Minho was totally neglected, and when the second 
corps appeared on the bank of the latter river, the 
northern provinces were struck with terror; then it was 
that the people, for the first time, understood the ex- 
tent of their danger; then it was that the bishop, arous- 
ed from his intrigues, became sensible that the French 
were more terrible enemies than the regency. Once 
impressed with this truth, he became clamorous for 
succour ; he recalled Sir Robert Wilson from the Ague- 
da, he hurried on the labour of the entrenchments, and 
he earnestly pressed sir John Cradock for assistance, 
demanding arms, ammunition, and a reinforcement of 
British soldiers. Sir Robert Wilson, as I have already 
related, disregarded his orders; but the British gen- 
eral, although he refused to furnish him with troops, 
supplied him with arms, and very ample stores of pow- 
der, sending artillery and engineer officers to super- 
intend the construction of the defensive works, and to 
aid in the arrangements for a reasonable system of 
operations. 

The people were, however, become too headstron 
and licentious to be controlled, or even advised, an 
the soldiers being drawn into the vortex of insubor- 
dination, universal and hopeless confusion prevailed. 
Don Bernadim Friere was the legal commander-in- 
chief of the Entre Minho e Douro, but all the generals 
claimed equal and independent authority, each over his 
own foree; and this was, perhaps, a matter of self- 
preservation, for general and traitor were, at that period, 
almost synonymous; to obey the orders of a superior 
against the momentary wishes of the multitude was to 
incur instant death. Nor were there men wanting who 
found it profitable to inflame the passions of the mob, 
and direct its blind vengeance against innocent persons 
adverse to the prelate’s faction, which was not without 
—— even in Oporto, 

Such was the unhappy state of affairs, when the un- 
disciplined gallantry of the peasants, baffling the efforts 
of the French to cross the Minho at Campo Saucos, 
obliged Soult to march by Orense. A part of the regu- 
lar troops were immediately sent forward to the Cavado 
river, where they were joined by the ordenanzas and the 
militia of the district, but all in a state of fearful insub- 
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ordination, and there were no arrangements made for the 
lar distribution of provisions, or of any one neces- 
sary supply. Among the — despatched from Oporto 
was the second battalion of the Lusitauian legion, nine 
hundred strong, well armed, well equipped, and com- 
manded by baron Eben, a native of Prussia, who, with- 
out any known services to recommend him, had sud- 
denly attained the rank of major in the British service. 
This man destined to act a conspicuous part in Por- 
tragedy, had been left at Oporto when sir 
Robert Wilson marched to Almeida; his orders were 
to follow with the second battalion of the legion, when 
jts clothing and equipment should be completed, but 
he retained the troops, to push his own fortune under 
the prelate’s auspices. 

General Freire having reached the Cavado, was 
joined by fourteen or fifteen thousand militia and orde- 
nanzas; fixing his head-quarters at Braga, he sent 
detachments to occupy the posts of Salamonde and 
Ruivaens in his front, and, unfortunately for himself, 
endeavoured to restrain his troops from wasting their 
ammunition by wanton firing in the streets and on the 
yoads. ‘This exertion of command was heinously re- 
sented; Freire, being willing to uphold the authority 
of the regency, had been for some time obnoxious to 
the bishop’s faction; already he was pointed to asa 
suspected person, and the multitude were inimically 
disposed towards him. 

Meanwhile, general Silveira, assuming the command 
of the Tras os Montes, advanced to Chaves, and put 
himself in communication with the marquis of Romana, 
who, having remained tranquil at Oimbra and Mon- 
terey since the 2lst of January, had been joined by his 
dispersed troops, and was again at the head of nine or 
ten thousand men. Silveira’s force was about four 
thousand, half regulars, half militia, and he was accom- 
panied by many of the ordenancas ; but here, as else- 
where, all were licentious, insubordinate, and disdain- 
ful of their general ; moreover the national enmity be- 
tween them and the Spaniards having overcome their 
sense of a common cause and common danger, the 
latter were evilly treated, and a deadly feud subsisted 
between the two armies. The generals, indeed, agreed 
to act in concert, offensively and defensively, yet nei- 
ther of them were the least acquainted with the num- 
bers, intention, or even the position of their antagonists : 
and it is a proof of Romana’s unfitness for command 
that he, having the whole population at his disposal, 
was yet ignorant of every thing, relating to.his enem 
that it behoved him to know. The whole of the Frene 
force in Gallicia, at this period, was about forty-five 
thousand men, Romana estimated it at twenty-one 
thousand ; the number under Soult was above twenty- 
four thousand, Romana supposed it to be twelve thou- 
sand ; and among these he included general Marchand’s 
division of the sixth corps, which he always imagined 
to be a part of the duke of Dalmatia’s army. 

The Spanish general was so elated at the spirit of 
the peasants about Ribidavia, that he anticipated noth- 
ing but victory; he knew also that on the Arosa, an 
estuary, running up towards St. Jago de Compostella, 
the inhabitants of Villa Garcia had risen, and, being 
joined by all the neighbouring districts, were preparing 
to attack Vigo and Tuy ; hence, partly from his Span- 
ish temperament, partly from his extreme ignorance of 
war, he was cusahieel that the French only thought 
of making their escape out of Gallicia, and that even 
in that they would be disappointed. To effect their 
destruction more certainly, he also, as we have seen, 
pestered sir John Cradock for succours in money and 
ammunition, and desired that the insurgents on the 
Arosa might be assisted with a thousand British sol- 
diers.* Cradock anxious to support the cause, although 
he refused the troops, sent ammunition, and five thou- 
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sand pounds in“ money, but before it arrived Romana 
was beaten, and in flight. 

The combined Spanish and Portuguese forces, 
amounting to sixteen thousand regulars and militia, 
besides ordenancas, were posted in a straggling uncon- 
nected manner along the valley of the Tamega, extend- 
ing from Monterey, Verim, and Villaza, to near Chaves, 
a distance of more than fifteen miles. This was the 
first line of defence for Portugal. Freire and Eben, 
with fourteen guns and twenty-five thousand men, were 
at Braga, in second line, their outposts being on the 
Cavado and at the strong passes of Ruivaens and Venda 
Nova; but of these twenty-five thousand only six 
thousand were armed with muskets, and it is to be ob- 
served that the militia and troops of the line differed 
from the armed peasantry only in name, save that their 
faulty discipline and mutinous disposition rendered 
them le3s active and intelligent as skirmishers, with- 
out making them fitter for battle. ‘The bishop, with 
his disorderly and furious rabble, formed the third line, 
occupying the entrenchments that covered Oporto. 
Such was the state of affairs, and such were the de 
sitions made to resist the duke of Dalmatia; but hi 
army, although galled and wearied by continual toil, 
and, when halting, disturbed and vexed by the multi- 
tude of insurrections, was, when in motion, of a power 
to overthrow and disperse these numerous bands, even 
as a great ship feeling the wind, breaks through and 
— the gun-boats that have gathered round her in 
the calm. 


—_— 


CHAPTER Il. 


Soult enters Portugal—Action at Monterey—Franceschi makes 
eo — of the Spaniards—Portuguese retreat upon 
shaves—Romana flies to Puebla Senabria—Portuguese mu- 
tiny—Three thousand throw themselves into Chaves—Soult 
takes that town—-Marches upon Braga—Forces the defiles 
of Ruivaens and Venda Nova—Tumults and disorders in the 
Portuguese camp at Braga—Maurder of general Freire and 
others—Battle of Braga—Soult marches against Oporto— 
Disturbed state of that town—Silveira retakes Chaves—The 
French force the poege of the Ave—The Portuguese mur- 
der their general Vallonga—French appear in front of Oporto 
—Negotiate with the bishop—Violence of the people—Gen- 
eral Foy taken—Battle of Oporto—The city stormed with 
great slaughter. 


SECOND INVASION OF PORTUGAL, 


Tue Entre Minho e Douro and the Tras os Montes 
lying together, form the northern part of Portugal ; the 
extreme breadth of either, when measured from the 
frontier to the Douro, does not exceed seventy miles. 

The river Tamega, running north and south, and dis- 
charging itself into the Douro, forms the boundary line 
between them ; but there is, to the west of this river, 
a succession of rugged mountain ridges, which, under 
the names of Sierra de Gerez, Sierra de Cabrera, and 
Sierra de Santa Catalina, form a second barrier, nearly 
parallel to the Tamega, and across some part of these 
ridges, an invader coming from the eastward, must pass 
to arrive at Oporto. 

Other Sierras, running also in a parallel direction 
with the Tamega, cut the Tras os Montes in such a 
manner, that all the considerable rivers flowing north 
and south tumble into the Douro. But as the western 
ramifications of the Sierras de Gerez and Cabrera shoot 
down towards the sea, the rivers of the Entre Douro e 
Minho discharge their waters into the ocean, and con- 
sequently flow at right angles to those of Tras os 
Montes. Hence it follows, that an enemy penetrating 
to Oporto, from the north, would have to pass the 
Lima, the Cavado, and the Ave, to reach Oporto; and 
if, coming from the east, he invaded the Tras os Mon- 
tes, all the rivers and intervening ridges of that pro- 
vince must be crossed, before the Entre Minhoe D-uro 
could be reached. 
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The duke of Dalmatia was, however, now in such 
a position, near the sources of the Lima and the Ta- 
rivers, that he could choose whether to penetrate 
by the valley of the first into the Entre Minhoe Douro, 
or by the valley of the second into the Tras os Mon- 
tes, and there was also a third road, leading between 
those rivers through Montalegre upon Braga; but this 
latter route, passing over the Sierra de Gerez, was im- 
practicable for artillery. 

The French general had, therefore, to consider— 

1. If, following the course of the Lima, he should 
disperse the insurgents between that river and the 
Minho, and then recovering his artillery from Tuy, pro- 
ceed against Oporto by the main road leading along 
the sea coast. 

2. If he should descend the Tamega, take Chaves, 
and then continuing his route to Villa Real, near the 
Douro, take the defences of Tras os Montes in reverse ; 
or, turning to the right, cross the Sierra de Cabrera by 
the pass of Ruivaens, enter Braga, and so go against 
Oporto. 

The first project was irregular, and hazardors, inas- 
much as Romana and Silveira could have fallen upon 
the flank and rear of the French during their march 
through a difficult country ; but as the position of those 

enerals covered Chaves, to attack them was a prelim- 
inary measure to either plan, and with this object, 


Soult moved on the 4th of March. The 5th, his van | 


being at Villa Real and Penaverde, he sent a letter by 
a flag of truce to Romana in which after exposing all 
the danger of the latter’s situation, he advised him to 
submit ; no answer was returned, nor would the bearer 
have been suffered to pass the outposts, but that Ro- 
mana himself was in the rear, for he dreaded that such 
an occurrence would breed a jealousy of his conduct, 
and, perhaps, cause his patriotism to be undervalued.* 

This failing, three divisions of infantry and one of 


cavalry marched the next morning against Monterey, | 


while La Houssaye’s dragoons, taking the road of 
Laza, covered the left flank, and pushed parties as far 


as La Gudina, on the route of Puebla de Senabria. The | 


fourth division of infantry remained at Villa del Rey, 
to cover the passage of the sick and wounded men 
from Orense, br the duke of Dalmatia, having no base 
of operations, transported his hospitals, and other in- 


cumbrances, from place to place as the army moved ; | 


acting in this respect after the manner of the Roman 
generals, when invading a barbarous country. 

As the French advanced, thé Spaniards abandoned 
their positions in succession, spiked the guns in the 
dilapidated works of Monterey, and after a slight skir- 
mish at Verim, took the road to Puebla de Senabria; 
but Franceschi followed close, and overtaking two or 
three thousand as they were passing a rugged moun- 
tain, assailed their rear with a battalion of infantry, 
and at the same time leading his horsemen round both 
flanks, headed the column, and obliged it to halt.t The 


Spaniards, trusting to the rough ground, drew up in| 


one large square to receive the charge. Franceschi 
had four regiments of cavalry, each regiment settled 
itself against the face of a square, and then the whole, 
with loud cries, bore down swiftly upon their opponents ; 
the latter unsteady, irresolute, dismayed, shrunk from 
the fierce assault, and were instantly trampled down 
in heaps. Those who escaped the horses’ hoofs and 
the edge of the sword became prisoners, but twelve 
hundred bodies were stretched lifeless on the field of 
battle, and Franceschi continued his movements on La 
Gudina. 

Romana was at Semadems, several miles in the 
rear of Verim, when his vanguard was attacked, and 
there was nothing to prevent him from falling back to 
Chaves with his main body, according to a plan before 


* Sir J. Cradock’s papers, MSS. 
+ S. Journal of Operations, MSS. 
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agreed upon between him and Silveira; but either from 
fear, or indignation at the treatment his soldiers had 
received at the hands of the Portuguese, he left Sp. 
veira to his ‘fate, and made off with six or seven thon- 
sartd men towards Braganca; from thence passing 
Puebla de Senabria, he regained the valley of the oy 
Meanwhile, two thousand Portuguese infantry, with 
some guns, issning from the side of Villaza, cut the 
French line of march at the moment when Francegehj 
and Heudelet having passed Monterey, Laborde was 
approaching that place; a slight combat ensued, the 
Portuguese lost their gans, and were driven down the 
valley of the Tamega as far as the village of Outej 
within their own frontier.* This defeat, and the flight 
of Romana, had such an effect upon the surround 
districts that the Spanish insurgents returned in crowds 
to their habitations and delivered up their arms. Some 
of the clergy, also, changing thein opinions, exhorted 
the people to peace, and the prisoners taken on the 6th, 
being dissatisfied with Romana’s conduct, and moved 
by their hatred of the Portuguese, entered the French 
service. 

These affairs occupied Soult antil the 9th, duri 
which period his outposts were pushed towards Chaves, 
Montalegre, and La Gadina, but the main body remain. 
ed at Verim to cover the arrival of the sick at Monterey, 
while Silvetra, thus beaten at Villaza, and deserted by 
Romana, fell back on the 7th to a strong mountain po 
sition, on@league behind Chaves, from whence he could 
command a view of all the French movements as far 
as Monterey ; his ground was advantageous, but his 
military talents were moderate, his men, always insub- 
| ordinate, were now mutinous, and many of the officers 
were disposed to join the French. He wished to aban 
don Chaves, but his troops resolved to defend it, and 
three thousand five hundred men actually did throw 
themselves into that town, in defiance of him; for he 
was already, according to the custom of the day, pro 
nounced a traitor and declared worthy of that death 
which he would inevitably have suffered, but that some 
of his soldiers still continued to respect his orders, 

The 10th, the convoy of French sick was close to 
Monterey, and as Romana’s movement was known to 
be a real flight, and not made with a design to create 
fresh insurrections in the rear, the French troops were 
again put in motion towards Chaves ;+ Merle’s division 
however remained at Verim to protect the hospital, and 
Franceschi’s took the road of La Gudina, as if he had 
been going towards Salamanca. A report that he had 
actually entered that town reached Lisbon, and was 
taken as an indication that Soult would not pass the 
Portuguese frontier at Chaves, but Franceschi quickly 
returned, by Osonio and Feces de Abaxa, and being 
assisted by Heudelet’s division, invested Chaves on 
the left bank of the Tamega, while Laborde, Mermet, 
| La Houssaye, and Lorge, descending the right bank, 
| beat the Portuguese outposts, and getting possession 
of a fort close under the walls, completed the invest 
| ment of the town. ‘The place was immediately sum- 
moned to surrender, but no answer was returned, and 
the garrison, like men bereft of their wits and fighting 
| with the air, kept up a continual fire of musketry an 

artillery until the 12th, when they surrendered on te- 
| ceiving a second summons, more menacing than the 
| first. The 13th the French entered the town, and Sil- 
veira retired to Villa Real. 

The works of Chaves were in a bad state; few of 
the fifty guns mounted on the ramparts were fit for 
service, but there was a stone-bridge, and the town 
was in many respects more suitable for a place of arms 
than Monterey ; wherefore the sick were brought dowa 

| from the latter place, and an hospital was established 
for twelve hundred men, the number now unfit to carry 
The fighting men were reduced to twenty-one 
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| arms. 
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thousand, and Soult, partly from the difficulty of guard- 
ing his prisoners, partly from a desire to abate the 
hostility of the Portuguese, permitted the militia and 
ordenancas to return to their homes, after taking an 
oath not to resume their arms ; to some of the poorest 
he also gave money and clothes, and he enrolled, at 
their own request, the few regular troops taken in 
Chaves. , 

This wise and gentle proceeding was much blamed 
by some of his officers, especially by those who had 
served under Junot.* They desired that Chaves might 
be assaulted, and the garrison put to the sword, for 
they were embued with a personal hatred of the Por- 
tnguese, and being averse to serve in the present ex- 

ition, endeavoured as it would appear, to thwart 
their general, yet the prudence of his conduct was im- 
mediately visible in the softened feelings of the country 

le, and the scouting parties being no longer mo- 
ested spread themselves, some on the side of Braganca 
and Villa Real, others in the Entre Minho e Douro.t 
The former reported that there was no enemy in a con- 
dition to make head in the Tras os Montes, but the lat- 
ter fell in with the advanced guard of Freire’s army 
at Ruivaens, on the road to Braga. 

From Chaves Soult could operate against Oporto, 
either by the Tras os Montes or the Entre Minho e 
Douro, the latter presented the strongest position, but 
the road was shorter and more practicable for guns, 
than that by the valley of the Tamega, and the com- 
munication with Tuy could be sooner recovered ; hence, 
when the scouts brought intelligence that a Portuguese 
amy was at Braga, the French general decided to pe- 
netrate by that line.f 
' The road from Chaves to Braga entered a deep and 
dangerous defile, or rather a succession of defiles, 
which extended from Venda Nova to Ruivaens, and 
recommenced after passing the Cabado river ; Freire’s 
advanced guards, composed of ordenancas, occupied 
those places, and he had also a detachment under Eben 
on the road of Montalegre ; he however recalled the 
latter on the 14th, on the 16th Franceschi forced the 


| 


defile of Nova ; and the remainder of the French army | 


being formed in alternate masses of cavalry and infan- 
try, began to pass the Sierra de Cabrera; meanwhile 
Lorge’s dragoons descending the Tamega, ordered ra- 
tions for the whole army along the road to Villa Real, 
and then, suddenly retracing their steps, rejoined the 
main body. 

The 17th, Franceschi, being reinforced with some 
infantry, won the bridge of Ruivaens, and entered Sa- 
lamonde ; the Portuguese, covered by Eben’s detach- 


ment, which had arrived at St. Joa de Campo, then | 


fell back on the Pico de Pugalados, close to Braga, and 
Franceschi took post at Carvalho Este, two leagues in 
front of that city. 

Soult now expecting to reach Braga without further 
opposition, caused his artillery, guarded by Laborde’s 
division, to enter the pass of Venda Nova; but the 
ordenancas, reinforced by some men from the side of 
Guimaraens, immediately re-assembled, and clustering 
on the mountains to the left of the column of march, 
attacked it with great fierceness and subtlety. 

The peasants of the northern provinces of Portugal, 
unlike the squalid miserable population of Lisbon and 
Oporto, are robust, handsome, and exceedingly brave ; 
their natural disposition is open and obliging, and they 
are, when rightly handled as soldiers, docile, intelligent, 
and hardy. They are, however, vehement in their 
anger; and being now excited by the exhortations and 
— example of their priests, they came rushing 
own the sides of the hills, and many of them, like 
men deprived of reason, broke furiously into the French 


* Noble's Campaign de Galice. 
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their efforts unavailing, fled, and were pursued a lea 

up the mountain by some battalions sent out against 
them; yet they were not abashed, and making a cir- 
cuit behind the hills, fell upon the rear of the line of 
march, killed fifty of the stragglers, and plundered the 
baggage. ‘Thus galled, the French slowly, and with 
much trouble, passed the long defiles of Venda Nova, 
Ruivaens, and Salamonde, and gathered by degrees in 
front of Freire’s position.* 

That general was no more; and his troops, reeking 
from the slaughter of their commander, were raging, 
like savage beasts, at one moment congregating near 
the prisons to murder some wretch within, at another 
rushing tumultuously to the outposts, with a design to 
engage the enemy. ‘The ordenancas of the distant 
districts also came pouring into the camp, draggin 
with them suspected persons, and adding to the genera 
distraction. t 

The unfortunate Freire, unable to establish order in 
his army, had resolved to retreat, and in pursuance of 
that design, recalled Eben on the 14th, giving direc- 
tions to the officers at the different outposts in frout of 
Braga to retire at the approach of the enemy. This, 
and his endeavour to prevent the waste of ammunition, 
gave effect to a plan which had been long prepared by 
the bishop’s faction for his destruetion. In passing 
through Bove he was openly reviled in the streets by 
some of the ordenancas; and as the latter plainly dis- 
covered their murderous intention, he left the army; 
he was however seized on the 17th, at a village behind 
Braga, and brought back: what followed is thus de- 
scribed by baron Eben, in his official report to sir John 
Cradock : 

“I did not reach Braga until nine o’elock in the 
morning of the 17th. I found every thing in the 
greatest disorder; the houses shut, the people flyin 
in all directions, and part of the populace armed wi 
guns and pikes. Passing through the streets, I was 

reeted with loud vivas. Though the people knew me, 
Foti not guess the meaning of this. At the market- 
place, I was detained by the rapidly increasing pop- 
ulace, who took the reins of my horse, crying out 
loudly, that they were ready to do any thing to defend 
the city; requesting me to assist them, and speaking 
in the lowest terms of their general. I promised them 
to do all in my power to aid their patriotic zeal; but 
said that I must first speak to him. Upon this, they 
suffered me to proceed, accompanied by about a hun- 
dred of them: but I had not got far on my way to his 
quarters, when I saw him on foot, conducted by a great 
armed multitude, who suffered no one to pass, and on 
my attempting it, threatened to fire. 1 was, therefore, 
obliged to turn my horse, and this the people applaud- 
ed. Two men had hold of the general’s arms, his 
sword was taken from him, and the people abused him 
most vehemently. On my way back to the market- 

lace, they wanted to shoot me, taking me for general 
‘reire; but I was saved by a soldier of the legion, 
who explained the mistake. When I reached the 
market-place, I found about a thousand men drawn up: 
I communicated to them my determination to assist 
them in their laudable endeavours to defend themselves, 
provided they would first permit me to speak to the 
general, for whose actions | promised to be answerable 
as long as I should be with him. I had ordered a 
house to be got ready for my reception, where the gen- 
eral arrived, accompanied as before; I saluted him 
with respect, at which they plainly discovered their 
disapprobation. I repeated my ram, but they 
onl not listen to it. I perceived the danger of the 
general, and proposed to take him to my quarters. My 
adjutant offered him his arm: when I spoke to him, he 


* S. Journal of Operations, MSS. 
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} $ At the entrance of my house, I] was surrounded b 
thousands, and heard the loud cry of ‘kill! kill!’ I 
now took hold of him, and attempted to force my way 
into the house, and a gentleman slightly wounded him 
with the point of his sword, under my arm. He col- 
lected all his strength, rushed through them, and hid 
himself behind the door of the house. The people sur- 
rounded me, and forced me from the house. ‘To draw 
the attention of the people from the general, I ordered 
the drummers to beat the alarm, and formed the orde- 
nancas in ranks; but they kept a constant fire upon 
my house, where the general still was. As a last at- 
tempt to save him, I now proposed that he should be 
conducted to prison, in order to take a legal trial ; this 
was agreed to, and he was conducted there in safety. 
I now hoped that I had sueceeded, as the people de- 
manded to be led against the enemy, now rapidly ad- 
vancing, in number about two thousand. I again formed 
them, and advanced with them ; but soon after, I heard 
the firing again, and was informed that the people had 
put the general to death with pikes and guns. I was 
now proclaimed general.” 

When this murder was perpetrated, the people seem- 
ed satisfied, and Eben announcing the approach of a 
British foree from Oporto, sent orders to the outposts 
to stand fast, as he intended to fight; but another tu- 
mult arose, when it was discovered that an officer of 
Freire’s staff, one Villaboas, was in Eben’s quarters. 
Several thousand ordenencas instantly gathered about 
the house, and the unhappy man was haled forth and 
stabbed to death at the door, the mob all the time 
shouting and firing volleys in at the windows.* Yet, 
when their fury was somewhat abated, they obliged 
their new general to come out and show that he had not 
been wounded, and expressed great affection for him. 

In the course of the night the legion marched in 
from Pico de Pugalados, and the following morning a 
reinforcement of six thousand ordenancas came up in 
one mass. Fifty thousand dollars also arrived in the 
eamp from Oporto; for the Portuguese, like the Span- 
iards, commonly reversed the order of military arrange- 
ments, leaving their weapons in store, and bringing 
their encumbrances to the field of battle. In the even- 
ing the corregidor and two officers of rank, together 
with many persons of a meaner class, were brought to 
the town as prisoners and put in jail, the armed mob 
being with difficulty restrained from slaying them on 
the way thither. In this distracted manner they were 
proceeding when Franceschi arrived at Carvalho on 
the 17th, and, surely, if that bold and enterprising sol- 
dier could have obtained a glimpse of what was pass- 
ing, or known the real state of affairs, he would have 
broke into the midst of them with his cavalry; for, 
of the twenty-five thousand men composing the whole 
of the Portuguese force, eighteen thousand were only 
armed with pikes, the remainder had wasted the great- 
est part of their ammunition, and the powder in store 
was not made up in cartridges.t But Braga, situated 
in a deep hollow, was hidden from him, and the rocky 
and wooded hills surrounding it were occupied by what 
appeared a formidable multitude ; hence Franceschi, 
although reinforced by a brigade of infantry, was satis- 
fied by feints and slight skirmishes to alarm his op- 
ponents, and to keep them in play until the other divi- 
sions of the French army could arrive. 

While these events were passing at Braga, Silveira 
again collected a considerable force of militia and or- 
denancas in the Tras os Montes, and captain Arents- 
child, one of the officers sent by sir John Cradock to 
aid the bishop, also rallied a number of fugitives at 
Guimaraens and Amarante. In Oporto, however, the 
multitude, obeying no command, were more intent upon 
murder than upon defence. 


* Fben's Report, MS. 
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Eben’s posts extended from Falperra, on the Toute 
of Guimaraens to the Ponte Porto, on the Ca 
river ; but his principal force was stationed ona lofty 
ridge called the Monte Adaufé, which, at the distanes 
of six or seven miles from Braga, crossed the road tg 
Chaves. The left, or western, end, overhan ing the 
river Cavado, covered the detachment guarding the 
Ponte Porto. The right was wooded and masked by 
the head of a deep ravine, but beyond this wood the 
ridge, taking a curved and forward direction, was called 
the Monte Vallonga, and a second mass of men 
posted there, but separated from those on the M 
Adaufé by an interval of two miles, and by the raving 
and wood before mentioned. A third body, being 
ed still more in advance, crowned an isolated hij) 
flanking the Chaves road, being intended to take the 
French in rear when the latter should attack the Monts 
Adaufé. 

Behind the Monte Vallonga, and separated from jt 
by a valley three miles wide, the ridge of Falperg 
was guarded by detachments from Guimaraens ang 
from Braga. 

The road to Braga, leading directly over the centr 
of the Monte Adaufé, was flanked on the left by g 
ridge shooting perpendicularly out from that mountain, 
and ending in a lofty mass of rocks which overhan 
Carvalho Esté. But the Portuguese neglected to og. 
cupy either these rocks or the connecting ridge, and 
Franceschi seized the former on the 17th. 

The 18th, Soult arrived in person, and, wishing to 
prevent a battle, released twenty ne and sent 
them in with a proclamation couched in conciliatory 
language, and offering a capitulation; the trum 
who accompanied them was however detained, and the 
“ease were immediately slain. The next day Eben 

rought up all his reserves to the Adaufé, and the 
Portuguese on the isolated hill in front of Monte Vaj- 
longa took possession of Lanhoza, a village half 
between that hill and the roeky height occupied by 
Franceschi on the 17th. 

Two divisions of French infantry being now up, 
Soult caused one of them and the cavalry to attack 
Lanhoza, from whenee the Portuguese were immedi 
ately driven, and, being followed closely, lost their own 
hill also. The other French division took post, part 
in Carvalho, part on.the rocky headland, ond a guns 
were carried to the latter during the night; in this 
position the French columns were close to the centre 
of the Portuguese, and could, by a slight movement in 
advance, separate Eben’s wings. The rest of the ar- 
my was at hand, and a general attack was arranged 
for the next morning. 





BATTLE OF BRAGA. 


The 20th, at nine o’clock, the French were in mo 
tion: Franceschi and Mermet, leaving a detachment 
on the hill they had carried the night before, endeav- 
oured to turn the right of the people on the Monte 
Vallonga. 

Laborde, supported by la Houssaye’s dragoons, ad- 
vanced against the centre by the ridge connecting Oar 
valho with the Monte Adaufe.* 

Heudelet, with a part of his division and a squadron 
of st attacked Eben’s left, with the view of seis- 
mg.ce onte Porto. 

e Portuguese opened a straggling fire of musketry 
and artillery in the centre, but after a few rounds, the 
bursting of a gun created a confusion, from which La- 
borde’s rapidly-advanecing masses gave them no time 
to recover.t By ten o’clock the whole of the centre 
was flying in disorder down a narrow wooded vel? 
leading from the Adaufé to Braga; the French fol- 
lowed hard, and having discovered one of their men, 
who had been a prisoner, mutilated in a dreadful man- 
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ner, and still alive, they gave no quarter. Braga was 
adoned, and the victorious ome | passing through, 
took post on the other side, while the cavalry contin- 
ued the havoc for some distance on the road to Oporto ; 
so savage was the tempet of the fugitives that, 
passing through Braga, they stopped to murder the 
idor and other prisoners in the jail, then casting 
the mangled bodies into the street, continued their 
scht.* Meanwhile the centre was forced, and Heu- 
delet, breaking over the left of the Monte Adaufé, de- 
scended upon Ponte Porto, and after a sharp skirmish, 
carried that bridge and the village on the other side of 
the Cavado. 

Franceschi and Mermet found considerable difficulty 
in ascending the rugged sides of the Monte Vailonga, 
but having, at last, attained the crest, the whole of 
their enemies fled, and the two generals crossed the 
valley to gain the road of Guimaraens, and cut off that 
line of retreat; but they fell in with the three thousand 
Portuguese posted above Falperra, and these men, 
seeing the cavalry approach, drew up with their backs 
to some high rocks, and opened a fire of artillery. 
Franceschi immediately placed his horsemen on either 
flank, a brigade of infantry against the front, and, as at 
Verim, making all charge together, strewed the ground 
with the dead. Nevertheless, the Portuguese fought 
valiantly at this point, and Franceschi acknowledged 
i, The vanquished lost all their artillery and above 
four thousand men, of which four hundred only were 
made prisoners. Some of the fugitives crossing the 
Cavado river, made for the Ponte de Lima, others re- 
tired to Oporto, but the greatest number took the road 
of Guimaraens, during the fight at Falperra. Eben 
appears, by his own official report, to have been at 

when the action commenced, and to have fled 
among the first, for he makes no mention of the fight 
at Falperra, nor of the skirmish at Ponte Porto, and 
his narrative bears every mark of inaeccuracy.t 

Braga was at first abandoned by the inhabitants, 
they returned however the next day, and when the 
French outposts were established, general Lorge, cross- 
ing the Cavado, entered Bacellos; he was well re- 
ceived by the corregidor, for which the latter was a 
few days afterwards hanged by the —— general, 
Botilho, who commanded between the Lima and the 
Minho. At Braga provisions were found, and a large 
store of powder, which was immediately made up in 
cartridges for the use of the French; the gun-carriages 
and ammunition-waggons, which had been very much 
damaged, were again repaired, and an hospital was 
established for eight hundred sick and wounded: 
hence it may be judged, that the loss sustained in ac- 
tion since the 15th, was not less than six hundred 
men. 

The French general having thus broken through the 
second Portuguese line of defence could either march 
directly upon Oporto, or recover his communication 
with Tuy. He resolved upon the former, 1. because 
he knew through his spies and by intercepted letters 
that Tuy, although besieged, was in no distress; that 
its guns overpowered those of the Portuguese fortress 
of Valenca on the opposite bank of the Minho, and 
that the garrison made successful sallies. 2. Because 
information reached him that sixty thousand men, 
he of the line, militia, and ordenanca, were assem- 
bled in the intrenched camp covering Oporto, and his 
scouts reported also that the Portuguese were in force 
at Guimaraens, and had broken the bridges along the 
whole course of the Ave. It was essential to crush 
these large bodies before they could acquire any for- 
midable consistency ; wherefore Soult put his army 
again in march, leaving Heudelet’s division at Braga 


—_—. 
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to protect his hospitals against Botilho. Meanwhile 
Silveira struck a great blow, for being reinforced from 
the side of Beira he remounted the Tamega, invested 
Chaves on the day of battle at B and the 28th 
forced the garrison, consisting of one hundred fighti 
men and twelve hundred sick, to capitulate, after whi 
he took post at Amarante, while Soult, ignorant of the 
event, continued his march against Oporto in three 
columns, 

The first, composed of Franceschi’s and Mermet’s 


divisions, marched by the road of Guimaraens and 
San Justo, with orders to force the of the 
Upper Ave, and scour the country towards Pombeire. 


The second, consisting of Merle’s, Laborde’s and La 
Houssaye’s divisions, was commanded by Soult in 
person, and moved upon Barea de Trofa, the third, 
under general Lorge, quitting Bacellos, made way by 
the Ponte d’Ave. 

The passage of the Ave was fiercely disputed, and 
the left column was fought with in front of Guima- 
raens, and at Pombeiro, and again at Puente Negrellos, 
The last combat was rough, and the French generab 
Jardon was killed. The march of the centre column 
was arrested at Barca de Trofa, by the cutting of the 
bridge, but the marshal, observing the numbers of the 
enemy, ascended the right bank, and foreed the pas- 
sage at San Justo; not however without the help of 
Franceschi, who came down the opposite side of the 
river, after the fight at Ponte Negrellos. , 

When the left and centre had thus crossed, colonel 
Lallemand was detached with a regiment ef dragoons 
to assist Lorge, who was still held in check at the 
Ponte Ave; Lallemand was at first beaten back, but, 
being reinforced with some infantry, finally succeeded, 
when the Portuguese, enraged at their defeat, brutally 
murdered their commander, general Vallonga, and dis- 
persed. The whole French army was now in commu+ 
nication on the left bank of the Ave, the way to Oporto 
was opened, and, on the 27th, the troops were finally 
concentrated in front of the entrenchments covering 
that city. 

The action of Monterey, the taking of Chaves, and’ 
the defeat at Braga, had so damped the bishop’s ardour 
that he was, at one time, inclined to abandon the de- 
fence of Oporto; but this idea was relinquished when 
he considered the multitudes he had drawn together, 
and that the English army was stronger than it had 
been at any previous period since Cradock’s arrival; 
Beresford, also, was at the head of a considerable na- 
tive force behind the Mondego, and, with the hope of 
their support, he resolved to stand the brunt. He had 
collected, in the entrenched camp, little short of forty 
thousand men, and among them were many regular 
troops, of which two thousand had lately arrived under 
the command of general Vittoria. This officer had 
been sent by Beresford to aid Silveira, but when 
Chaves surrendered, he entered Oporto. The Hopes of 
the people, also, were high, for they could not believe 
that the French were a match for them; the precedin 
defeats were attributed, each to its particular case of 
treason, and the murder of innocent persons followed 
as an expiation. No man but the bishop durst thwart 
the slightest caprice of the mob, and he was little dis- 
posed to do so, while Raymundo, and others of his 
stamp, fomented their fury, and directed it to gratify 
personal enmities. ‘Thus, the defeat of Braga bei 
leven in Oporto, caused a tumult on the 22d, in whiek 
Louis D’Olivera, a man of high rank, who had been 
cast into prison, was, with fourteen other persons, hal- 
ed forth, and despatched with many stabs; the bodies 
were then mutilated, and dragged in triumph through 
the streets. 

The entrenchments extending, as I have said, from 
the Douro to the coast, were complete, and armed with 


| two hundred guns. They consisted of a number of 
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forts of different sizes, placed on the top of a succes- 
sion of rounded hills, and where the hills failed, the 
defences were continued by earthen ramparts, loophol- 
ed houses, ditches, and felled trees. Oporto itself is 
built in a hollow, and a bridge of boats, nearly three 
hundred yards in length, formed the only communica- 
tion between the city and the suburb of Villa Nova; 
this bridge was completely commanded by fifty guns, 
planted on the bluff and craggy heights that overhung 
the river above Villa Nova, and overlooked, not only 
the city, but a great part of the entrenched camp be- 
yond it. Within the lines, tents were pitched for even 
greater numbers than were assembled, and the people 
running to arms, manned their works with at noise 
and tumult, when the French columns, gathering like 
heavy thunder clouds, settled in front of the camp. 
The duke of Dalmatia arrived on the 27th. rhile 
at Braga he had written to the bishop, calling on him 
to calm the popular effervescence ; now, beholding the 
extended works in his front, aud reading their weak- 
ness even in the multitudes that guarded them, he 
renewed his call upon the prelate, to spare this great 
and commercial city the horrors of a storm. A prisoner, 
employed to carry this summons, would have been 
killed, but that it was pretended he came with an offer 
from Soult to surrender his army; and notwithstand- 
ing this ingenious device, and that the bishop com- 
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cipal masses on that side; but the duke of Dalmas 
was intent upon the strongest points of the w 
being resolved to force his wa oak the town, 
seize the bridge during the fig t, that he might 

the passage of the river. Hs army was divided inig 
three columns ; of which the first, ander Merle, attack. 
ed the left of the Portuguese centre ; the second, under 
Franceschi and Laborde, assailed their extreme right 
the third, composed of Mermet’s division; éitstatned 
by a brigade of dragoons, was in the centre, General 
Lorge was appointed to cut off a body of ord 

who were posted with some guns, in front of the Pop, 
tuguese left, but beyond the works on the road of 
Villa de Conde. 

The battle was commenced by the wings; for Mer. 
met’s division was withheld, until the enemy’s nerals, 
believing the whole of the attack was developed, had 
weakened their centre to strengthen their flanks, 
the French reserves, rushing violently forwards, broke 
through the entrenchments, and took the two princi 
forts, entering by the embrasures, and killing or 
persing all within them. Soult instantly rallied his 
troops, and sent two battalions to take the Port 
left wing in the rear, while two other battalions were 
ordered to march straight into the town, and make for 
the bridge. The Portuguese army, thus cut in two, 
was soon beaten on all points. Laborde carried in gue. 


menced a negotiation, which was prolonged until even-| cession a number of forts, took fifty pieces of artillery, 


ing, the firing from the entrenchments was constant 
and general during the whole of the 28th. 

The parley being finally broken off, Soult made dis- 
positions for a general action on the 29th. To facili- 
tate this, he caused Merle’s division to approach the 
left of the entrenchments in the evening of the 28th, 
intending thereby to divert attention from the true point 
of attack ; a prodigious fire was immediately opened 
from the works, but Merle, having pushed close up, 
got into some hollow roads and enclosures, where he 
maintained his footing. At another part of the line, 
however, some of the Portuguese pretending a wish 
to surrender, general Foy, with a single companion, 
“imprudently approached them, when the latter was 
killed, and Foy himeelf made prisoner, and carried into 


and reaching the edge of the city, halted until Fra 
ceschi, who was engaged still more to the left, could 
join him. By this movement a large body of the Por. 
tugnese were driven off from the town, and forced back 
to the Douro, being followed by a brigade under gen. 
eral Arnaud. 
| Merle, seeing that the success of the centre wag 
complete, brought up his left flank, carried all the forts 
| to his right in succession, killed a great number of the 
| defenders, and drove the rest towards the sea. These 
last dividing, fled for refuge, one part to the fort of St, 
Joa, the other towards the mouth of the Douro, where, 
maddened by terror, as the French came pouring down 
upon them, they strove, some to swim across, others 
to get over in small boats; their general, Lima, called 








the town. He was mistaken for Loison, and the people | out against this hopeless attempt, but they turned and 
called out to kill ** Maneta,”” but with great presence | murdered him, within musket-shot of the approaching 
of mind he held up his hands, and the crowd, con-| enemy, and then, renewing the attempt to cross, near 
vinced of their error, suffered him to be cast into the | ly the whole perished. The victory was now certain, 
jail. for Lorge ball dleneterd the people on the side of Villa 

The bishop, having brought affairs to this awful cri- | de Conde, and general Arnaud hemming in those above 
sis, had not Resolution to brave the danger himself. | the town prevented them from plunging into the river 
Leaving generals Lima and Pareiras to command the | also, as in their desperate mood they were going to do, 


army, he, with an escort of troops, quitted the city, 
and, crossing the river, took his station in the Sarea 
convent, built on the to 
overhung the suburb of Villa Nova, from whence he 
beheld in safety the horrors of the next day. The 
bells in Oporto continued to ring all night, and about 


twelve o’clock a violent thunder storm arising, the) 


sound of the winds was mistaken in the camp for the 
approach of enemies; at once the whole line blazed 
with a fire of musketry, the roar of two hundred pieces 
of artillery was heard above the noise of the tempest, 
and the Portuguese calling to one another with loud 


eries, were agitated at once with fury and with terror. | 
The morning, however, broke serenely, and a little | 


before seven o’clock the sound of trumpets and drums, 
and the glitter of arms, gaye notice that the French 
army was in motion for the attack. 


BATTLE AND STORMING OF OPORTO.* 


The feint made the evening before against the left, 
which was the weakest part of the line, had perfectly 
succeeded, the Portuguese generals placed their prin- 
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Nevertheless the battle continued within Oporto, for 
the two battalions sent from the centre having burst 
the barricades at the entrance of the streets, penetrated, 
fighting, to the bridge, and here all the horrid cireum- 
stances of war seemed to be accumulated, and the cw 
lamities of an age compressed into one doleful hour, 
More than four thousand persons, old and young, and 
of both sexes, were seen pressing forweed 1 wild 
tumult, some already on the bridge, others striving to 
gain it, all in a state of phrenzy. The batteries on the 
opposite bank opened their fire when the French ap 
peared, and at that moment a troop of Portuguese car- 
alry flying from the fight came down one of the 
streets, and remorseless in their fears, bore, at full gab 
lop, into the midst of the miserable helpless crowd, 
trampling a bloody pathway to the river. Suddenly 
‘the nearest boats, unable to sustain the increasing 
| weight, sunk and the foremost wretches still tumbling 
| into the river, as they were pressed from behind, rish- 


ed, until the heaped bodies rising above the surface of 

the waters, filled all the space left by the sinking of 
the vessels. 

The first of the French that arrived, amazed at this 

| fearful spectacle, forgot the battle, and hastened to 
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give those who stil! straggled for life—and while some 
were thus nobly employed, others by the help of planks, 

tting on to the firmer parts of the bridge, crossed the 
Oeet and carried the batteries on the heights of Ville 
Nova. The passage was thus secured, but this terrible 
destruction did not complete the measure of the city’s 
calamities ; two hundred men, who occupied the bish- 

¥g palace, fired from the windows and maintained 
that post until the French, gathering round them in 
strength, burst the doors, and put all to the sword. 


Every street and house then rung with the noise of | 
army in Spain, with a view to the war in Germany. 
| The real loss of the French by sword, sickness, and 


the combatants and the shrieks of distress; for the 
French soldiers, exasperated by long hardships, and 

rone like all soldiers to ferocity amd violence a 
an assault, became frantic with fury, when in one 
the principal squares, they found several of their com- 
rades who had been made prisoners, fastened upright, 
and living, but with their eyes burst, their tongues 
torn out, their other members mutilated and gashed. 
Those that beheld the sight spared none who fell in 
their way. It was in vain that Soult strove to stop the 
slaughter; it was in vain that hundreds of officers and 
soldiers opposed, at the risk of their lives, the venge- 
ance of their comrades, and by their generous exer- 
tions rescued vast numbers that would otherwise have 
fallen victims to the anger and brutality of the moment. 
The frightful scere of rape, pillage, and murder, closed 
not for many hours, and what with those who fell in 
battle, those who were drowned, and those sacrificed 
to revenge, it is said that ten thousand Portuguese died 
on that unhappy day!* The loss of the French did not 
exceed five hundred men. 


i 


CHAPTER Iil. 


Operations of the first and fourth corps—General state of the 
French army-——Description of the valley of the Tagus—Imert- 
ness of marshal Victor—Albuqnerque and Cartogjal dispute 
«The latter advances in La Mancha—General Sebastiani 
wins the battle of Ciudad Real—Marshal Victor forces the 
passage of the Tagus, and drives Cuesta’s army from all its 
positions—Fre nch cavalry checked at Miajadas— Victor cross- 
es the Guadiana at Medellin—Albuquerque joins Cuesta’s 
army—Battle of Medellin—Spaniards totally defeated—Vic- 
tor ordered, by the king, to invade Portugal—Opens a secret 
communication with some persons in Badajos—The peasants 
of Albuera discover the plot, which fails—Operations of gen- 
eral Lapisse—He drives back sir R. Wilson's posts, and 
makes a slight attempt to take Ciudad Rodrigo—Marches 
suddenly towards the Tagus, and forces the bridge of Alcan- 
tara—Joins Victor at Merida—General insurrection along 
the Portuguese frontier—The central junta remove Car- 
toajal from the command, and increase Cuesta's authority, 
whose army is reinforced—Joseph discontented with Lapis- 
se's movement—Qrders Victor to retake the bridge of Al- 
cantara. 


Tue dire slaughter at Oporto was followed up by a 
variety of important operations ; but before these are 
treated of, it is essential to narrate the contempora- 
neous events on the Tagus and the Guadiana, for the 
war was wide and complicated, and the result depend- 
ed more upon the general combinations than upon any 
particular movements. 


OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST AND FOURTH CORPS, 


It has been already related that Marshal Victor, after 
making a futile attempt to surprise the marquis of Pa- 
lacios, had retired to his former quarters at Toledo; 
that the conde de Cartoajal, who succeeded the duke 
of Infantado, had advanced to Ciudad Real with about 
fourteen thousand men; that Cuesta having broken the 
bridge of Almaraz, guarded the line of the Tagus with 
fourteen thousand infantry and two thousand five hun- 
dred cavalry. The 4th corps remained at Talavera 
and Placentia, but held the bridge of Arzobispo by a 
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detachment. The remainder of the French atmy was 
in Catalonia, at Zaragoza, or on the communication; 
the reserve of heavy cavalry had been sup ’ and 
the regiments dispersed among the corps d’armee; the 
whole army, exclusive of the king’s guards, was about 
two hundred and seventy thousand men, with forty 
thousand horses, shewing a decrease of sixty-five thou- 
sand men since the 15th of November.* But this in- 
eluded the imperial guards, the reserve of infantry, and 


| many detachments drafted from the corps—in all forty 


thousand men, who had been struck off the rolls of the 


captivity, in the four months succeeding Napoleon’s 
arrival in the Peninsula, was therefore about twenty- 
five thousand—a vast number, but not incredible, when 
it is considered that two sieges, twelve pitched battles, 
and innamerable combats had taken place during that 
eriod. 

. Such was the state of affairs when the duke of Bel- 
lnno, having ieceived orders to aid Soult in the inya- 
sion of Portugal, changed places with the fourth corps. 
Sebastiani was then oenerad to Cartoajal, and Victor 
stood against Cuesta. The former fixed his head-quar- 
ters at Toledo, the latter at Talavera de Ja Reyna, the 
communication between them being kept up by Mont- 
brun’s division of cavalry, while the garrison of Ma- 
drid, composed of the king’s guards, and Dessolle’s 
division, equally supported both, Bat to understand 
the connection between the first, second, and fourth 
corps, and Lapisse’s division, it is necessary to havea 
clear idea of the nature of the country on both sides of 
the Tagus. 

That river, after passing Toledo, runs through a deep 
and long valley, walled up on either hand by lofty 
mountains. Those on the right bank are always capped 
with snow, ard ranging rearly parallel with the course 
of the stream, divide the valley of the Tagus from Gud 
Castile and the Salamanca country; the fi hest parts 
being known by the rames of the Sierra de Gredos, 
Sierra de Bejar, and Sierra de Gata. In these sierras 
the Alberche, the Tietar, and the Alagon, take their 
rise, and ploughing the valley in a slanting direction, 
fall into the Tagus. 

The principal mountain on the left bank is called 
the Sierra de Guadalupe; it extends in a southward 
direction from the river, dividing the apper part of La 
Mancha from Spanish Estremaduta. 

The communications leading from tke Salamanca 
country into the valley of the Tagus are neither many 
nor good; the principal passes are— 

Ist. The way of Horcajada, an old Roman road, 
which, running through Pedrahita and Villa Franca, 
crosses the Sierra de Gredos at Puerto de Pico, and 
then descends by Montbeltran to Talavera. 

2d. The pass of Arenas, leading nearly parallel to, 
and a short distance from, the first. 

3d. The pass of Tornevecas, leading upon Placentia. 

4th. The route of Bejar, which, crossing the Sierra 
de Bejar at the pass of Baiios, descends likewise upon 
Placentia. 

5th. The route of Payo or Gata, which crosses the 
Sierra de Gata by the pass of Perales, and afterwards 
dividing, sends one branch to Alcantara, the other to 
Coria and Placentia. Of these five passes the two last 
only are, generally speaking, practicable for artillery. 

The royal roads, from ‘Toledo and Madrid to Badajos, 
unite near Talavera and follow the course of the Tagus 
by the right bank as far as Naval Moral, but then, turn- 
ing to the left, cross the river at the bridge of Almaraz. 
Now, from Toledo, westward, to the bridge of Almaraz, 
a distance of above fifty miles, the left bank of the 
Tagus is so crowded by the rugged shoots of the Sierra 
de Guadalupe, that it may be broadly stated as impas- 
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the key to the operations on both sides. For Cuesta 
and Cartoajal, by reason of this impassable Sierra de 
Guadalupe, had no direct military communication ; but 
Victor and Sebastiani, occupying Toledo and Talavera, 
could unite on either line of operations by the — 
toads above mentioned, or by a secondary road which 
running near Yebenes crosses the Tagus by a stone 
bridge near Puebla de Montalvan, half way between 
Toledo and Talavera. 

The rallying point of the French was Madrid, and 
their parallel lines of defence were the Tagus, the 
Alberche, and the Guadarama. 

The base of Cartoajal’s operations was the Sierra de 
Morena. 

Cuesta’s first line was the Tagus, and his second the 
Guadiana, from whence he could retreat by a flank 
march to Badajos, or by a direct one to the defiles of 
Monasterio in the Sierra Morena. 

‘The two Spanish armies, if they had beer united, 
would not have furnished more than twenty-six thou- 
sand infantry and five thousand cavalry, and they had 
no reserve. The two French corps, united, would have 
exceeded thirty-five thousand fighting-men, supported 
by the reserve under the king. The rench, therefore, 
had the advantage of numbers, position, and discipline. 

Following the orders of Napoleon, marshal Victor 
should have been at Merida before the middle of Febru- 
ary. In that position he would have confined Cuesta 
to the Sierra Morena, and with his twelve regiments 
of cavalry he could easily have kept all the flat coun- 
try, as far as Badajos, in sudjection. That fortress 
itself had no means of resistance, and, certainly, there 
‘was no Spanish force in the field capable of impeding 
the full execution of the emperor’s instructions, which 
were also reiterated by the king. Nevertheless, the 
duke of Belluno remained inert at this critical period, 
and the Spaniards, attributing his inactivity to weak- 
ness, endeavoured to provoke the blow so unaccounta- 
bly withheld; for Cuesta was projecting offensive 
movements against Victor, and the duke of Albuquer- 
que was extremely anxious to attack Toledo from the 
side of La Mancha. Cartoajal opposed Albuquerque’s 

lans, but offered him a small force with which to act 
ndependently. The duke complained to the junta of 
Cartoajal’s proceedings, and Mr. Frere, whose traces 
are to be found in every intrigue, and every absurd 
project broached at this period, having supported Albu- 
uerque’s complaints, Cartoajal was directed by the 
junta to follow the duke’s plans; but the latter was 
himself ordered to join Cuesta, with a detachment of 
four or five thousand men. 


ROUT OF CIUDAD REAL. 


Cartoajal, in pursuance of his instructions, marched 
with twelve thousand men, and twenty guns, towards 
Toledo; his advanced guard attacked a regiment of 
Polish lancers, near Consuegra, but the latter retired 
without loss. Hereupon, Sebastiani, with about ten 
thousand men, came up against him, and the leading 
divisions encountering at Yebenes, the Spaniards were 
pushed back to Ciudad Real, where they halted, leav- 
ing guards on the river in front of thattown. The 
French immediately forced the passage, and a tumult- 
uary action ensuing, Cartoajal was totally routed, with 
the loss of all his guns, a thousand slain, and several 
thousand prisoners; the vanquished fled by Almagro, 
and the French cavalry pursued even to the foot of the 
Sierra Morena. This action, fought on the 27th of 
March, and commonly called the battle of Ciudad Real, 
was not followed up with any great profit to the vic- 
tors. Sebastiani gathered up the spoils, sent his pris- 
oners to the rear, and held his troops concentrated on 


the oe Guadiana, to await the result of Victor’s 


; thus enabling the Spanish fugitives to rally 
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at Carolina, where they were reinforced by leyi 
Grenada and Cendorny —_ 

While these events were passing in La Mancha 
Estremadura was also invaded, for the king, hayj 
received a despatch from Soult, dated Orense, 
giving notice that the second corps would be at 
about the 15th of March, had reiterated the Order for 
Lapisse to move on Abrantes, and for the duke of Bel. 
luno to pass the Tagus and drive Cuesta beyond the 
Guadiana. Marshal Victor, who appears to have 
for some reason unknown, averse to aiding the opera. 
tions of the second corps at all, ae and espe. 
cially urged that the order to Lapisse should be with. 
drawn, lest his division should arrive too soon, and 
without support, at Abrantes; but this time the kj 
was firm, and, on the 14th of March, the duke of Be 
luno, having collected five days’ provisions, made the 
necessary dispositions to pass the T'agus. 

The amount of the Spanish force immediately on that 
river was about sixteen thousand men, and Cuesta had 
also several detachments and irregular bands in hig 
rear, which may be calculated at eight thousand more,* 
The duke of Belluno, however, estimated the troops in 
position before him at thirty thousand, a great error for 
so experienced a commander to make. On the other 
hand, Cuesta was as ill informed; for this was the 
moment when, with his approbation, colonel d’Urbap 
proposed to sir John Cradock, that curiously combined 
attack against Victor, already noticed, in which the 
Spaniards were to cross the Tagus, and sir Robert Wil- 
son was to come down upon the Tietar. This, also, 
was the period that Mr. Frere, ap ate ignorant that 
there were at least twenty-five thousand fighting men 
in the valley of the Tagus, without reckoning the fines 
or Sebastiani’s troops, proposed, that the twelve thou- 
sand British under sir John Cradock, should march 
from Lisbon to “drive the fourth French corps from 
Toledo,” and “ consequently,” as he phrased it, * from 
Madrid.” The first movement of marshal Victor 
awakened Cuesta from these dreams. 

The bridges of Talavera and Arzobispo were, as we 
have seen, held by the French, and their advanced posts 
were pushed into the valley of the Tagus, as far as the 
Barca de Bazagona. 

The Spanish position extended from Garbin, near 
the bridge of Arzobispo, to the bridge of Almaraz, the 
centre being at Meza d’Ibor, a position of surprising 
strength, running at right angles from the Tagus to the 
Guadalupe. The head-quarters and reserves were at 
Deleytosa, and a road, cut by the troops, afforded a 
communication between that place and Meza d’Ibor. 

On the right bank of the Tagus there was easy ac- 
cess to the bridges of Talavera, Arzobispo, and Alma- 
raz; but on the left bank no road existed, by which 
artillery could pass the mountains, except that of Alma- 
raz, which was crossed at the distance of four or five 
miles from the river by the almost impregnable ridge 
of Mirabete. 

The duke of Belluno’s plan was, to pass the Tagus 
at the bridges of Talavera and Arzobispo, with his in- 
fantry and part of his a and to operate in the 
Sierra de Guadalupe against the Spanish right ; while 
the artillery and grand pare, protected by the remainder 
of the cavalry, were to be united opposite Almaraz, 
having with im a raft bridge to throw across at that 
point.t This project is scarcely to be reconciled with 
the estimate made of Cuesta’s force ; for surely nothing 
could be more rash than to expose the whole of the 

uns and field stores of the army, with no other guard 
than some cavalry and one battalion of infantry, close 
to a powerful enemy, who possessed a good pontoon 
train, and who might, consequently, pass the river at 
pleasure. 





* General Semelé's Journal of Operations, MS. 
+ Journal of Operations of the First Corps, MS. 
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The 15th, Laval’s division of German infantry, and 
Lasalle’s cavalry, crossed at Talavera, and, turning to 
the right, worked a march through the rocky hills; 
the infantry to Aldea Nueva, on a line somewhat short 
of the bridge of Arzobispo; the cavalry higher up the 
mountain towards Estrella. _The 16th, when those 
troops had advanced a few miles to the front, the head- 
quarters, and the other divisions of infantry, passed the 
bridge of Arzobispo ; while the artillery and the pares, 
accompanied by a battalion of grenadiers, and the es- 
corting cavalry, moved to Almaraz, with orders to 
watch, on the 17th and 18th, for the appearance of the 
army on the heights at the other side, and then to 
move down to the point before indicated for launching 
the raft bridge. 

Alarmed by these movements, Cuesta hastened in 
erson to Mirabete, and directing general Henestrosa 
to defend the bridge of Almaraz, with eight thousand 
men, sent a detachment to reinforce his own right wing, 
which was posted behind the Ibor, a small river, but 
at this season running with a full torrent from the 
Guadalupe to the Tagus. 

The 17th, the Spanish advanced guards were driven, 
with some loss, across the Ibor. ‘They attempted to 
re-form on the high rocky banks of that river, but be- 
ing closely followed, retreated to the camp of Meza 
d’Ibor, the great natural strength of which was in- 
creased by some field-works. ‘Their position could 
only be attacked in front, and this being apparent at 
the first glance, Laval’s division was instantly formed 
into columns of attack, which pushed rapidly up the 
mountain, the inequalities of ground covering them in 
some sort from the effects of the enemy’s artillery. 
As they arrived near the summit, the fire of musketry 
and grape became murderous, but at this instant the 
Spaniards, who should have displayed all their vigour, 
broke and fled to Campillo, leaving behind them bag- 
gage, magazines, seven guns, and a thousand prison- 
ers, besides eight hundred killed and wounded. The 
French had only seventy killed, and five hundred 
wounded ; and while this action was taking place at 
Meza d’Ibor, Villatte’s division, being higher up the 
Sierra, to the left, overthrew a smaller body of Span- 
iards, at Frenedoso, making three hundred prisoners, 
and capturing a large store of arms. 

The 18th, at day-break, the duke of Belluno, who | 
had superintended in person the attack at Meza d’Ibor, | 
examined from that high ground all the remaining po- | 
sition of the Spaniards. Cuesta, he observed, was in | 
full retreat to Truxillo, but Henestrosa was still posted | 
in front of Almaraz; wherefore Villatte’s division was | 
detached after Cuesta, to Deleytosa, and Laval’s Ger- | 
mans were led against Henestrosa, and the latter, 
aware of his danger and already preparing to retire, 
was driven hastily over the ridge of Mirabete. 

In the course of the night, the raft bridge was thrown | 


across the Tagus; the next day the French dragoons | 
passed to the left bank, the artillery followed, and the | 
cavalry immediately pushed forward to Truxillo, from | 
which town Cuesta had already fallen back to Santa | 
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distance had observed the movements of both sides, 
immediately rode forward with a second regiment, and 
arrived just as Bordesoult had extricated himself from 
a great peril, by his own valour, but with the loss of 
seventy killed and a hundred wounded. 

After this well-managed combat, Cuesta retired to 
Medellin without being molested, and Victor spreading 
his cavalry posts on the different routes to gain intel- 
ligence and to collect provisions, established his own 
quarters at Truxillo, a town of some trade, and advan- 
tageously situated for a place of arms.* It had been 
deserted by the inhabitants and pillaged by the first 
French troops that entered, but it still offered great re- 
sources for the army, and there was an ancient citadel, 
capable of being rendered defensible, which was imme- 
diately armed with the Spanish guns, and provisioned 
from the magazines taken at Meza d’Ibor. Meanwhile, 
the flooding of the Tagus and the rocky nature of its 
bed, injured the raft-bridge near Almaraz, and delayed 
the passage of the artillery and stores; wherefore di- 
rections were given to have a boat-bridge prepared, 
and a field-fort constructed on the left bank of the Ta- 
gus, to be armed with three guns, and garrisoned with 
a hundred and fifty men to protect the bridge. These 
arrangements and the establishment of an hospital, for 
two thousand men, at Truxillo, delayed the first corps 
until the 24th of March. 

The light cavalry reinforced by twelve hundred vo/- 
tigeurs being posted at Miajadas, had covered al] the 
roads branching from that central point with their 
scouting parties, and now reported that a few of Cues- 
ta’s people had retired to Medellin; that from five to 
six thousand men were thrown into the Sierra de 
Guadalupe on the left of the French ; that four thou- 
sand infantry and two thousand cavalry were behind 
the river Garganza, in front of Medellin, and that 
every thing else was over the Guadiana. Thus the 
line of retreat chosen by Cuesta uncovered Merida, 
and, consequently, the great road between Badajos and 
Seville was open to the French. But Victor was not 
disposed to profit from this, for he was aware that Al- 
buquerque was coming from La Mancha to Cuesta, 
and believed that he brought nine thousand infantry 
and two thousand cavairy; he therefore feared that 
Cuesta’s intention was either to draw him into a diffi- 
cult country, by making a flank march to join Cartoa- 
jal in La Mancha; or by crossing the Guadiana above 
Naval Villar, where the fords are always practicable, 
to rejoin his detachments in the Sierra de Guadalupe, 
and so establish a new base of operations on the left 
flank of the French army. This reasoning was mis- 
placed ; neither Cuesta nor his army were capable of 


| such operations; his line of retreat was solely directed 
| by a desire to join Albuquerque, ard to save his troops, 


by taking to a rugged instead of an open country. 


| The duke of Belluno lost the fruits of his previous 


success, by thus over-rating his adversary’s skill ; in- 
stead of following Cuesta with a resolution to break 
up the Spanish army, he, after leaving a brigade at 
Truxillo and Almaraz, to protect the communications, 


Cruz, leaving Henestrosa to cover the retreat. The | was contented to advance a few leagues on the road to 
20th, after a slight skirmish, the latter was forced over | Medellin with his main body; sending his light cav- 
the Mazarna, and the whole French army, with the ex- | alry to Merida, and pushing on detachments towards 
ception of a regiment of dragoons (left to guard the| Badajos and Seville, while other parties explored the 
raft bridge) was poured along the road to Merida. | roads leading into the Guadalupe. 

The advanced guard, consisting of a regiment of The 27th, however, he marched in person to Me- 
light cavalry, oan general Bordesoult, arrived the | dellin, at the head of two divisions of infantry, and a 
2ist in front of Miajadas, where the road dividing, | brigade of heavy cavalry. Eight hundred Spanish 
sends one branch to Merida, the other to Medellin. A | horse posted on the right bank of the Guadiana, retired 
party of Spanish horsemen were posted near the town, | at his approach, and crossing that river, halted at Don 
they appeared in great alarm, and by their hesitating | Benito, where they were reinforced by other squadrons, 
movements invited a charge; the French incautiously | but no infantry were to be discovered. The duke of 
galloped forward, and, in a moment, twelve or fourteen | Belluno then passing the river took post on the road 
hundred Spanish cavalry, placed in ambush, came up | ———________ 
at speed on the flanks. General Lasalle, who from a 

Vor. L.—X 12 
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leading to Mingabril and Don Benito, and the situation 
of the French army in the evening was as follows: 

The main body, consisting of two divisions of infan- 
try, and one incomplete brigade of heavy cavalry in 
ae on the road leading from Medellin to Don 

enito and Mingabril. 

The remainder of the dragoons, under Latour Mau- 
bourg, at Zorita, fifteen miles on the left, watching the 
Spaniards in the Guadalupe. 

The light cavalry at Merida, eighteen miles to the 
right, having patrolled all that day on the roads to 
Badajos, Seville, and Medellin. 

Ruffin’s division at Miajadas eighteen miles in the 
rear. 

But in the course of the evening intelligence arrived 
that Albuquerque was just come up with eight thou- 
sand men; that the combined troops, amounting to 
twenty-eight thousand infantry and seven thousand 
eavalry, were in position on the table land of Don 
Benito, and that Cuesta, aware of the scattered state 
of the French army, was preparing to attack the two 
divisions on their march the next day. Upon this, 
Victor, notwithstanding the strength of the Spanish 
army, resolved to fight, and immediately sent orders to 
Lasalle, to Ruffin, and to Latour Maubourg, to bring 
their divisions down to Medellin; the latter was also di- 
rected to leave a detachment at Miajadas to protect the 
route of Merida, and a brigade at Zorita, to observe the 
Spaniards in the Sierra de Guadalupe. 

Cuesta’s numbers were greatly exaggerated ; that 
general blaming every body but himself, for his failure 
on the Tagus, had fallen back to Campanarios, rallied 
all his scattered detachments, and then returned to Villa 
Nueva de Serena, where he was joined on the 27th by 
Albuquerque, who brought up, not a great body of in- 
fantry and cavalry as supposed, but less than three 
thousand infantry and a few hundred horse. This re- 
inforcement, added to some battalions drawn from 
Andalusia, increased Cuesta’s army to about twenty- 
five thousand foot, four thousand horse, and eighteen 
or twenty pieces of artillery; and with this force, he, 
fearing for the safety of Badajos, retraced his steps and 
rushed headlong to destruction. 

Medellin, possessing a fine stone-bridge, is situated 
in a hollow on the left bank of the Guadiana, and just 
beyond the town is a vast plain, or table land, the edge 
of which, breaking abruptly down, forms the bed of the 
river. The Ortigosa, which cuts this plain, is a rapid 
torrent, rushing perpendicularly on to the Guadiana, 
and having steep and rugged banks, yet in parts pass- 
able for artillery. ‘Two roads branch out from Medel- 
lin, the one leading to Mingabril on the right, the other 
to Don Benito on the left, those places being about five 
miles apart. 


BATTLE OF MEDELLIN. 


The French army, with the exception of the troops 
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road of Mingabril. Ruffin’s division was a little way 
in rear, and a battalion was left to guard the baggage 
at the bridge of Medellin. . 

As the French squadron advanced, the artille on 
both sides opened, and the Spanish cavalry guards in 
the plain retired slowly to the higher ground. Lasalle 
and Latour Maubourg then pressed forward, but just ag 
the latter, who had the shortest distance to traverse, 
approached the enemy’s position, the whole Spanish 
line of battle was suddenly descried in full march over 
the edge of the ridge, and stretching from the Ortigosa 
to within a mile of the Guadiana,—a menacing but 
glorious apparition. Cuesta, Henestrosa, and the duke 
del Parque, with the mass of cavalry, were on the left; 
Francisco Frias, with the main body of infantry, in the 
centre; Equia and Portazgo on the right, which wag 
prolonged to the Guadiana by some scattered squadrons 
under Albuquerque, who flanked the march of the host 
as it descended with a rapid pace into the plain. 

Cuesta’s plan was now clonal his line over 
lapped the French left, and he was hastening to cut 
their army off from Medellin, but his order of battle 
was on a front of three miles, and he had no reserve, 
The duke of Belluno, seeing this, instantly brought his 
centre a little forward, and then, reinforcing Latour 
Maubourg with ten guns and a battalion of grenadiers, 
and detaching a brigade of infantry as a support, om 
dered him to fall boldly on the advancing enemy; at 
the same time Lasalle, who was giving way under the 
pressure of his antagonist, was directed to retire to- 
wards Medellin, always refusing his left. 

The Spaniards marched briskly forward into the 
plain, and a special body of cavalry, with three thou- 
sand infantry, running out from their left, met Latour 
Maubourg in front, while a regiment of hussars fell 
upon the French columns of grenadiers and guns in hig 
rear. The hussars being received with grape, a pelt 
ing fire of musketry, and a charge in flank by some 
dragoons, were beaten at once; but the Spanish infan- 
try, closely followed by the rest of their own cavalry, 
came boldly up to Latour Maubourg’s horsemen, and 
with a rough discharge, forced them back in disorder, 
The French, however, soon rallied, and smashing the 
Spanish ranks with artillery, and fighting all together, 
broke in and overthrew their enemies, man and horse, 
Cuesta was wounded and fell, but, being quickly re- 
mounted, escaped. 

While this was passing on the French right, Lasalle’s 
cavalry, continually refusing its left, was brought fight- 
ing close up to the main body of the French infantry, 
which was now disposed on a new front, having a re- 
serve behind the centre. Meanwhile Latour Mau- 
bourg’s division was being re-formed on the ridge from 
whence the Spaniards had first descended, and the 


| whole face of the battle was changed ; for the Spanish 


left to cover the communications and those at Zorita, | 


was concentrated in the town at ten o’clock, and at one, 
about fourteen thousand infantry, two thousand five 
hundred cavalry, and forty-two pieces of artillery, went 
forth to fight. The plain on the side of Don Benito 
was bounded by a high ridge of land, behind which 
Cuesta kept the Spanish infantry concealed, showing 
only his cavalry and some guns in advance. ‘l’o make 
him display his lines of infantry the French general 
sent Lasalle’s light cavalry, with a battery of six guns 
and two battalions of German infantry, towards Don 
Benito, while Latour Maubourg, with five squadrons 


left being put to flight, the French right wing over- 
lapped the centre of their antagonist, and the long at 
tenuated line of the latter wavering, disjointed, and 
disclosing wide chasms, was still advancing without 


lan object. 


of dragoons, eight guns, and two other battalions, keep- | 


ing close to the Ortigosa, advanced towards a point of 
the enemy’s ridge called the Retamosa. The rest 
of the army were kept in reserve, the division of Vil- 
latte and the remainder of the Germans, being, one- 
half on the road of Don Benito, the other half on the 


The duke of Belluno, aware that the decisive moment 
of the battle had arrived, was on the point of command- 
ing a general attack, when his attention was arrested 
by the appearance of a column coming down on the 
rear of his right wing from the side of Mingabril. A 
brigade from the reserve, with four guns, was imme- 
diately sent to keep this body in check, while Lasalle’s 
cavalry, taking ground to its left, unmasked the infan- 
try in the centre, and the latter advancing, poured a 
heavy fire into the Spanish ranks; Latour Moubourg, 


| sweeping round their left flank, then fell on the rear, 


| the.dismayed and broken bands. 


and, at the same moment, Lasalle also galloped in upon 
A horrible carnage 


ensued, for the French soldiers, while their strength 
would permit, continued to follow and strike, until 
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three-fifths of the Spanish army wallowed in blood. 
Six guns and several thousand prisoners were taken; 
General Frias, deeply wounded, fell into the hands of 
the victors; and so utter was the discomfiture, that for 
geveral days after, Cuesta could not rally a single bat- 
talion of infantry, and his cavalry was only saved by 
the speed of the horses. 

Following general Semelé’s journal, of which, how- 
ever, Lonly possess an unauthenticated copy, the French 
joss did not exceed three hundred men; a number so 
utterly disproportionate to that of the vanquished as to 
bescarcely credible, and if correct, discovering a savage 
rigour in the pursuit by no means commendable; for 
jt does not appear that any previous cruelties were per- 
petrated by the Spaniards to irritate the French sol- 
diers. ‘The right to slaughter an enemy in battle can 
neither be disputed nor limited; but a brave soldier 
should always have regard to the character of his 
country, and be sparing of the sword towards beaten 
men. 

The main body of the French army passed the night 
of the 28th near the field of battle; but Latour Mau- 
bourg marched with the dragoons by the left bank of 
the Guadiana to Merida, leaving a detachment at Torre 
Mexia to watch the roads of Almendralego and Villa 
Franea, and to give notice if the remains of Cuesta’s 
army should attempt to gain Badajos, in which case 
the dragoons had orders to intercept them at Loboa. 
The 29th, Villatte’s division advanced as far as Villa 
Nueva de Serena, and the light cavalry were pushed 
on to Campanarios ; yet, as all the reports agreed that 
Cuesta, with a few horsemen, had taken refuge in the 
Sierra Morena, and that the remnants of his army were 
dispersed and wandering through the fields and along 
the bye-roads, without any power of reuniting, the duke 
of Belluno relinquished the pursuit. Having fixed his 
head-quarters at Merida, and occupied that place and 
Medellin with his infantry, he formed with his cavalry 
a belt extending from Loboa on the right to Mingabril 
on the left; but from all this tract of country the peo- 
le had fled, and even the great towns were deserted. 
Serida, situated in a richly-cultivated basin, possessed 
a fine bridge and many magnificent remains of anti- 
quity, Roman and Moorish ; amongst others, a castle 
built on the right bank of the river, close to the bridge, 
was so perfect that, in eight days, it was rendered 
capable of resisting any sudden assault; six guns were 
mounted on the walls, an hospital for a thousand men 
was established there, and a garrison of three hundred 
men, with two months’ stores and provisions for eight 
hundred, was put into it. 

The king now repeated his orders, that the duke of 
Belluno should enter Portugal, and that general La- 
pisse should march upon Abrantes. The former again 
remonstrated, on the ground that he could not make 
such a movement and defend his communications with 


Almaraz, unless the division of Lapisse was permitted | 
Nevertheless | 


to join him by the route of Alcantara. 
as Badajos, although more capable of defence than it 
had been in December, when the fourth corps was at 
Merida, was still far from being secure; and as many 


of the richer inhabitants, disgusted and fatigued with | 


the violence of the mob government, were more in- 
clined to betray the gates to the French than to risk a 
siege ; Victor, whose battering train (composed of only 


twelve pieces, badly horsed and provided) was still at | 


Truxillo, opened a secret communication with the mal- 
contents. ‘The parties met at the village of Albuera, 
and everything was arranged for the surrender, when 
the peasants giving notice to the junta that some trea- 
son was in progress, the latter arrested all the persons 
supposed to be implicated, and the project was baffled. 
The duke of Belluno then resigned all further thoughts 
of Badajos, and contented himself with sending detach- 


ments to Alcantara to get intelligence of general Lapisse, | 
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of whose proceedings it is now time to give some 
account. 


OPERATIONS OF GENERAL LAPISSE. 


This general, after taking Zamora in January, oc- 
cupied Ledesma and Salamanca, where he was joined 
by general Maupetit’s brigade of cavalry; sir Robert 
Wilson’s legion and the feeble garrisons in Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida were the only bodies in his front, 
and universal terror prevailed; yet he, although at the 
head of ten thousand men, with a powerful artillery, 
remained inactive from January to the end of March, 
and suffered sir Robert, with a few hundred Portuguese, 
to vex his outposts, to intercept his provisions, to 
restrain his patroles, and even to disturb his infantry 
in their quarters. This conduct brought him into con- 
tempt, and enabled Wilson to infuse a spirit into the 
people which they were far from feeling when the ene- 
my first appeared. 

Don Carlos d’Espaiia, with a small Spanish force, 
being after a time placed under sir Robert’s command, 
the latter detached two battalions to occupy the pass 
of Baiios, and Lapisse was thus deprived of any direct 
communication with Victor. In this situation the 
French general remained without making any vigorous 
effort, either to clear his front, or to get intelligence of 
the duke of Dalmatia’s march upon Oporto, until the 
beginning of April, when he advanced towards Bejar; 
but, finding the passes occupied, turned suddenly to 
his right, dissipated Wilson’s posts on the Ecla, and 
forced the legion, then commanded by colonel Grant, 
to take refuge under the guns of Ciudad Rodrigo, He 
summoned that town to surrender on the 6th, and, after 
a slight skirmish close to the walls, took a position be- 
tween the Agueda and Ledesma. This event was fol- 
lowed by a general insurrection, from Ciudad Rodrigo 
to Aleantara and from Tamames to Bejar; for Lapisse, 
who had been again ordered by the king to fulfil the 
emperor’s instructions, and advance to Abrantes, in- 
stead of obeying, suddenly quitted his positions on the 
Agueda, and, without regarding his connexion with 
the second corps, abandoned Leon, and made a rapid 
march, through the pass of Perales, upon Alcantara, 
followed closely by sir Robert Wilson, don Carlos 
d’Espafia, the two battalions from Bejar, and a multi- 
tude of peasants, both Portuguese and Spanish. 

At Alcantara, a corps of Spanish insurgents endeay- 
oured to defend the passage of the river, but the French 
broke through the entrenchments on the bridge, and, 
with a full encounter carried the town, which they pil- 
laged and then joined the first corps at Merida on the 
19th of April. This false movement greatly injured 
the French cause. From that moment the conquering 
impulse given by Napoleon was at an end, and his 
armies, ceasing to act on the offensive, became station- 
ary or retrograded, while the British, Spanish, and 
Portuguese once more assumed the lead. The duke 
of Dalmatia, abandoned to his own resources, and in 
total ignorance of the situation of the corps by which 
his movements should have been supported, was forced 
to remain in Oporto; and at the moment when the 
French combinations were thus paralyzed, the arrival 
of English reinforcements at Lisbon and the advance 
of sir John Cradock towards Leiria, gave a sudden 
and violent impetus both to the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese along the Beira frontier. The insurrection, no 
longer kept down by the presence of an intermediate 
French corps, connecting Victor’s and Soult’s forces, 
was thus put into full activity, from Alcantara on the 
Tagus, to Amarante on the Tamega. 

During this time Cuesta was gathering another host 
in the Morena. The simultaneous defeat of the armies 
in Estremadura and La Mancha had at first produced 
the greatest dismay in Andalusia; yet the Spaniards, 
when they found such victories as Ciudad Real and 
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Medellin only leading to a stagnant inactivity on the 
part of the French, concluded that extreme weakness 
was the cause, and that the Austrian war had, or would, 
oblige Napoleon to abandon his projects against the 
Peninsula. This idea was general, and upheld the 
— spirit and the central junta’s authority, which 
could not otherwise have been maintained after such 
a succession of follies and disasters. 

The misfortunes of the two Spanish generals had 
been equal ; but Cartoajal, having no popular influence, 
was dismissed, while Cuesta was appointed to com- 
mand what remained of both armies; and the junta, 
stimulated for a moment by the imminent danger in 
which they were placed, drew together all the scattered 
troops and levies in Andalusia, to reinforce him. To 
cover Seville, Cuesta took post in the defiles of Mo- 
nasterio, and was there joined by eight hundred horse 
and two thousand three hundred infantry, drafted from 
the garrison of Seville ; these were followed by thir- 
teen hundred old troops from Cadiz; and by three 
thousand five hundred Grenadian levies; and finally, 
eight thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred 
horsemen, taken from the army of La Mancha, contri- 
buted to swell his numbers, until, in the latter end of 
April, they amounted to twenty-five thousand infantry, 
and six thousand cavalry. General Venegas, also, 
being recalled from Valencia, repaired to La Carolina, 
and proceeded to organize another army of La Mancha. 
Meanwhile Joseph, justly displeased at the false dis- 
position made of Lapisse’s division, directed that Al- 
cantara should be immediately re-occupied. ‘This how- 
ever, could not be done without an action, which be- 
longs to another combination, and shall be noticed 
hereafter ; it is now proper to return to the operations 
on the Douro, which were intimately connected with 
those on the Guadiana. 


el 


CHAPTER IV. 


The bishop of Oporto flies to Lisbon, and joins the regency— 
Humanity of marshal Soult—The Anti-Braganza party re- 
vives in the north of Portugal—The leaders make proposals 
to Soult—He encourages them—Error arising out of this 

roceeding-——Effects of Soult’s policy—Assassination of co- 
foal Lameth—Execution at Arifana—Distribution of the 
French troops—Franceschi opposed, on the Vouga, by co- 
lone! Trant—Loison falls back behind the Souza—Heudelet 
marches to the relief of Tuy—The Spaniards, aided by some 
English frigates, oblige thirteen hundred French to capitulate 
at Vigo— eudelet returns to Braga—The insurrection in | 
the Entre Minho e Douro ceases—Silveira menaces Oporto 
—Laborde reinforces Loison, and drives Silveira over the 
Tamega—Gallant conduct and death of colonel Patrick at | 
Amarante—Combats at Amarante—French repulsed—lIn- 
genious device of captain Brochard—The bridge of Ama- | 
rante carried by storm—Loison advances to the Douro—Is 
suddenly checked—Observations. 





Wuen the bishop of Oporto beheld, from his station 
at Sarea, the final overthrow of his ambitious schemes 
in the north of Portugal, he fled to Lisbon. There he 
reconciled himself to the regency, became a member 
of that body, was soon after created patriarch, and, as 
I shall have occasion to shew, used his great influence 
in the most mischievous manner; discovering, on every 
occasion, the untamed violence and inherent falseness 
of his disposition. 

The fall of Oporto enabled marshal Soult to esta- 
blish a solid base of operations, and to commence a 
regular system of warfare. The immediate fruit of 
his victory was the capture of immense magazines of | 


powder; of a hundred and ninety-seven pieces of ar- | 
tillery, every gun of which had been used in the action, | 
and of thirty English vessels, wind-bound in the river, | 
loaded with wine and provisions for a month, which 
fell into his hands. Having repressed the disorders 
attendant on the battle, he adopted the same concilia- 





| perfidiously aimed at an independent crown. 


| tions between the army and the peasantry.t The fieree- 
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tory policy which had marked his conduct at Chaves 
and Braga, and endeavoured to remedy, as far as it 
was possible, the deplorable results of the soldiers’ 
fury ; recovering and restoring a part of the plunder, 
he caused the inhabitants remaining in the town to be 
treated with respect, and invited, by proclamation, all 
those who had fled to return. He demanded no cop. 
tribution, and restraining with a firm hand the violence 
of his men, contrived, from the captured public Pros 
perty, to support the army and even to succour the 
poorest and most distressed of the population. 

But his ability in the civil and political administra. 
tion of the Entre Minho e Douro produced an effect 
which he was not prepared for. The prince regent’s 
desertion of the country was not forgotten. The na- 
tional feeling was as adverse to Portugal being a de. 
pendency on the Brazils, as it was to the usurpation 
of the French, and the comparison between Soult’s 
government and the horrible anarchy which preceded 
it, was all in favour of the former. His victories, and 
the evident vigour of his character, contrasted with 
the apparent supineness of the English, promised per- 
manency for the French power, and the party, formerly 
noticed as being inimical to the house of Braganza, 
revived. The leaders, thinking this a favourable op- 
portunity to execute their intention, waited upon the 
duke of Dalmatia, and expressed their desire for a 
French prince and an independent government. They 
even intimated their good wishes towards the duke 
himself, and demanded his concurrence and protection, 
while, in the name of the people, they declared that 
the Braganza dynasty was at an end. 

Although unauthorized by the emperor to accede to 
this proposition, Soult was yet unwilling to reject a 

lan from which he could draw such immediate and 
Important military advantages. Napoleon was not a 
man to be lightly dealt with on such an occasion, but 
the marshal, trusting that circumstances would justif 
him, encouraged the design, appointed men to civil 
employments and raised a Portuguese legion of five 
battalions. He acted with so much dexterity that in 
fifteen days, the cities of Oporto and Braga, and the 
towns of Bacellos, Viana, Villa de Conde, Povoa de 
Barcim, Feira, and Ovar, sent addresses, containing 
the expression of their sentiments, and bearing the 
signatures of thirty thousand persons, as well of the 
nobles, clergy, and merchants, as of the people. These 
addresses were burnt when the French retreated from 
Oporto, but the fact that such a project was in agita- 
tion has never been denied; the regency even caused 
inquest to be made on the matter, and it was then as- 
serted that very few persons were found to be impli- 
cated. That many of the signatures were forged by 


| the leaders may readily be believed ; but the policy of 


lessening the importance of the affair is also evident, 
and the inquisitors, if willing, could not have probed 
it to the bottom. 

This transaction formed the ground-work of a tale, 
generally credited even by his own officers, that Soult 
The cir- 
cumstances were certainly such as might create sus i- 
cion; but that the conclusion was false, is shewn, by 
the mode in which Napoleon treated both the rumour 
and the subject of it.* Slighting the former, he yet 
made known to his lieutenant that it had reached his 
ears, adding “I remember nothing but Austerlitz,”’} 
and at the same time largely increased the duke of 
Dalmatia’s command. On the other hand, the policy 
of Soult’s conduct on this occasion, and the great in- 


| fluence, if not the numbers of the Portuguese malcon- 


tents, were abundantly proved by the ameliorated rela- 


* Rovigo'’s Memoires. 
+ Soult distinguished himself in that battle. 
} S. Journal of Operations, MSS. 
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ness of the latter subsided; and even the priests 
abated of their hostility in the Entre Minho e Douro. 
The French soldiers were no longer assassinated in 
that province ; whereas, previous to this intrigue, that 
cruel species of warfare had been carried on with in- 
finite activity, and the most malignant passions called 
forth on both sides. 

Among other instances of Portuguese ferocity, and 
of the truculent violence of the French soldiers, the 
death of colonel Lameth and the retaliation which fol- 
lowed, may be cited. That young officer, when return- 
ing from the marshal’s quarters to his own, was way- 
Jaid, near the village of Arrifana, and murdered; his 
body was then stripped, and mutilated in a shocking 
manner. This assassination, committed within the 
French lines, and at a time when Soult enforced the 
strictest discipline, was justifiable neither by the laws 
of war nor by those of humanity. No general could 
neglect to punish such a proceeding. The protection 
due to the army, and even the welfare of the Portu- 
guese within the French jurisdiction, demanded a se- 
vere example ; for the violence of the troops had hith- 
erto been with difficulty restrained by their comman- 
der, and if, at such a moment, he had appeared indif- 
ferent to their individual safety, his authority would 
have been set at nought, and the unmeasured indiscri- 
minating vengeance of an insubordinate army ex- 
ecuted. 

Impressed with this feeling, and afflicted at the un- 
happy death of a personal friend, Soult directed general 
Thomieres to march, with a brigade of infantry, to 
Arrifana, and punish the criminals. Thomieres was 
accompanied by a Portuguese civilian, and, after a ju- 
dicial inquiry, shot five or six persons whose guilt was 
said to have been proved; but it is certain that the 
principal actor, a Portuguese major of militia, and some 
of his accomplices, escaped across the Vouga to colo- 
nel Trant, who, disgusted at their conduct, sent them 
to marshal Beresford. It would also appear, from the 
statement of a peasant, that Thomieres, or those under 
him, exceeded Soult’s orders; for, in that statement, 
attested by oath, it is said that twenty-four innocent 
persons were killed, and that the soldiers, after com- 
mitting many atrocious excesses, burnt the village. 

These details have been related partly because they 
throw a light upon the direful nature of this contest, 
but chiefly because the transaction has been adduced 
by other writers as proof of cruelty in Soult; a charge 
not to be sustained by the facts of this case, and be- 
lied by the general tenor of his conduct, which even 
his enemies, while they attributed it to an insidious 
policy, acknowledged, at the time, to be mild and hu- 
mane. And now, having finished this digression, in 
which the chronological order of events has been anti- 
cipated, I shal] resume the narrative of military opera- 
tions at that part where the disorders attendant on the 
battle of Oporto having been repressed, a fresh series 
of combinations were commenced, not less important 
than those which brought the French army down to 
the Douro. 

The heavy blow struck on the 29th of March was 
followed up with activity. The boat-bridge was 
restored during the night; the forts of Mazinho and 
St. Joa de Foz surrendered ; Franceschi’s cavalry cross- 
ed the Douro, and taking post ten miles in advance 
on the Coimbra road, pushed patroles as far as the 
Vouga river. To support this cavalry, general Mer- 
met’s division occupied a position somewhat beyond 
the suburb of Villa Nova; Oporto itself was held by 
three brigades ; the dragoons of Lorge were sent to 
Villa da Conde, a walled town, situated at the mouth 
of the Ave; and general Caulaincourt was directed up 
the Douro to Peiiafiel, with a brigade of cavalry, hav- 
ing orders to clear the valley of the Tamega. Another 
brigade of cavalry was posted on the road leading to 
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Barca de Trofa, to protect the rear of the army, and 

neral Heudelet was directed to forward the hospitals 
rom Braga to Oporto, but to hold his troop in readi- 
ness to open the communication with Tuy. 

These dispositions being made, Soult had leisure to 
consider his general position. ‘The flight of the bishop 
had not mech abated the hostility of the people, nor 
relieved the French from their difficulties; the com- 
munication with the Minho was still intercepted ; the 
Tras os Montes was again in a state of insurrection ; 
and Silveira, with a corps of eight thousand men, not 
only commanded the valley of the Tamega, but had 
advanced, after retaking Chaves, into the Entre 
Minho e Douro; posting himself between the Sierra de 
Catalina and the ee Lisbon, the ultimate object 
of the campaign, was two hundred miles distant, and 
covered by a British army, whose valour was to be 
dreaded, and whose numbers were daily increasing. A 
considerable body of natives were with Trant upon 
the Vouga, and Beresford’s force between the Tagus 
and the Mondego, its disorderly and weak condition 
being unknown, appeared formidable at a distance. 
The day on which the second corps, following the 
emperor’s instructions, should have reached Lisbon 
was overpassed by six weeks, the line of correspon- 
dence with Victor was uncertain, and his co-operation 
could scarcely be calculated upon. Lapisse’s division 
was yet unfelt as an aiding force, nor was it even known 
to Soult that he still remained at Salamanca: finally, 
the three thousand men expected from the Astorga 
country, under the conduct of the marshal’s brother, 
had not yet been heard of. 

On the other hand, the duke of Dalmatia had con- 
quered a large and rich city; he had gained the mili- 
tary command of a very fertile country, from whence 
the principal supplies of the British army and of Lis- 
bon were derived ; he had obtained a secure base of 
operations and a prominent station in the kingdom; 
and if the people’s fierceness was not yet quelled, they 
had learned to dread his talents, and to be sensible of 
their own inferiority in battle. In this state of affairs, 
judging that ‘the most important objects were to re- 
lieve the garrison of Tuy and to obtain intelligence of 
Lapisse’s division, Soult entrusted the first to Heudelet, 
and the second to Franceschi. 

The last-named general had occupied Feira and Oli- 
veira, and spread his posts along the Vouga; but the 
inhabitants fled to the other side of that river, and the 
rich valleys beyond were protected by colonel Trant. 
This officer, wel] known to the Portuguese as having 
commanded their troops at Rori¢a ~~ Vimiero, being 
at Coimbra when intelligence of the defeat at Braga ar- 
rived, had taken the command of all the armed men in 
that town, among which was a small body of volun- 
teers, students at the university. ‘The general dismay 
and confusion being greatly increased by the subse- 
quent catastrophe at Oporto, the fugitives from that 
town and other places, accustomed to violence, and at- 
tributing every misfortune to treachery in the generals, 
flocked to Trant’s standard; and he, as a foreigner, 
was enabled to assume an authority that no native of 
rank durst either have accepted or refused without im- 
minent danger. He soon advanced with eight hundred 
men to Sardao and Aveiro, where Eben and general 
Vittoria joined him, and the conde de Barbacena brought 
him some cavalry. But as the people regarded these 
officers with suspicion Trant retained the command, 
and his force was daily increased by the arrival of or- 
denanca and even regular troops, who abandoned Be- 
resford’s army to join him. 

When Franceschi advanced, Trant sent a detach- 
ment by Castanheira to occupy the bridge of the 
Vouga; but the men, seized with a panic, dispersed, 
and this was followed by the desertion of many thou- 
sand ordenanca,—a happy circumstance, for the num- 
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bers that had at first collected behind the Vouga ex-| 
ceeded twelve thousand men, and their extreme violence 
and insubordination exciting the utmost terror, impeded 
the measures necessary for defence. Trant, finally, 
retained about three thousand men, with which impos- 
ing upon the French, he preserved a fruitful country | 
from their incursions; he was however greatly dis- 
tressed for money, because the bishop of Oporto, in 
his flight, laid hands on all that was at Coimbra and 
carried it to Lisbon. 
Franceschi, although reinforced with a brigade of 
infantry, contented himself with chasing some insur- 
ents that infested his left flank, while his scouts, sent | 
orward on the side of Viseu, endeavoured to obtain | 
information of Lapisse’s division ; but that general, as | 
we have seen, was still beyond the Agueda; and while | 
Franceschi was thus employed in front of the French | 
army, Caulaincourt’s cavalry on the Tamega was| 
pressed by Silveira. And although Loison marched | 
with a brigade of infantry to his assistance on the 9th 
of April, Silveira was too strong for both; on the 12th, | 
advancing from Canavezes, obliged Loison, after a| 
slight action, to take post behind the Souza. 
Meanwhile, Heudelet was hastening towards Tuy to | 
recover the artillery and dep#ts, from which the army | 
had now been separated forty days. He was joined 
on the 6th of April, at Bacellos, by Lorge, who had 
taken Villa de Conde and cleared the coastline. ‘Phe 7th 
they marched to Ponte de Lima, but the Portuguese 
resisted the passage vigorously, and it was not forced 
until the 8th. The 10th the French arrived in front of 
Valenca, on the Minho. This fortress had been mal- 
treated by the fire from Tuy, and the garrison, amount- 
ing to two hundred men, having only two days’ pro- 
visions left, capitulated, on condition of being allowed 
to retire to their homes, and before the French could 
take possession, deserted the town. The garrison in 
Tuy, never having received the slightest intelligence 
of the army since the separation at Ribidavia, marvelled 
that the fire from Valenca was discontinued, and their | 





surprise was extreme when they beheld the French | 


colours flying in that fort, and observed French videttes | 
on the left bank of the Minho. 

La Martiniere’s garrison, by the arrival of stragglers | 
and a battalion of detachments that followed the army 
from St. Jago, had been increased to three thousand 
four hundred men; twelve hundred were in hospital, 
and two-thirds of the artillery-horses had been eaten in 
default of other food; the Portuguese had passed the 
Minho, and, in conjunction with the Spaniards, attack- 
ed the place on the 15th of March; yet the French 
general, by frequent sallies, obliged them to keep up a 
distant blockade. ‘The 22d of March, the defeat at 
Braga being known, the Portuguese repassed the Min- 
ho, the Spaniards dispersed, and La Martiniere imme- 
diately sent three hundred men to bring off the garrison 
of Vigo; it was too late, that place was taken, and the 
detachment with difficulty regained Tuy. 

The peasants on the Arosa Estuary had, as I have 
before noticed, risen, the 27th of February, while Soult 
was still at Orense; they were headed, at first, by 
general Silva and by the count de Mezeda, and, finally, 
a colonel Barrois, sent by the central junta, took the 
command. As their numbers were very considerable, 
Barrois with one part attacked Tuy, and Silva assisted 
by the Lively and Venus, British frigates on that sta- 
tion, invested Vigo. The garrison of the latter place 
was at first small, but the paymaster-general of the 
second corps, instead of proceeding to Tuy, entered 
Vigo, with the military chest and an escort of eight 
hundred men, and was blockaded there; nevertheless, 
after some slight attacks had been repulsed, the French 

overnor negotiated for a capitulation on the 23d of 
March ; distrustful however, of the peasantry, he was 
still undecided on the 26th, and meanwhile, some of | 
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Romana’s stragglers coming from the Val des 0 
collected between Tuy and Vigo; and Pablo Murillo 
a regular officer, assembling fifteen hundred retired 
soldiers, joined the blockading force. His troops act. 
ing in concert with captain Mackinley, of the Live} 
obliged the garrison to surrender on terms.* The anh 
thirteen hundred men and officers, including three hun. 
dred sick, marched out with the honours of war, and, 
having laid down their arms on the glacis, were em 
barked for an English port, according to the artiele 
agreed upon. Four hundred and forty-seven ho 
sixty-two covered waggons, some stores, and the mij}. 
itary chest, containing five thousand pounds, fell into 
the victor’s hands. ‘The Spaniards then renewed their 
attack on Tuy; the Portuguese once more crossed the 
Minho, and the siege continued until the 10th of April, 
when the place was relieved by Heudelet. 

The depsts and the artillery were immediately trang. 
ported across the river, and directed upon Oporto. The 
following day general Maucune, with a division of the 
sixth corps, arrived at Tuy, with the intention of cap 
rying off the garrison, but seeing that the place was 
relieved, returned. Heudelet, after taking Viana, and 
the fort of Insoa, at the mouth of the Minho, placed a 
small garrison in the former, and blowing up the works 


|of Valenca, retired to Braga and Bacellos, an 


Lorge again to Villa de Conde. The Freneh gj 
were transported in boats along shore, from the mouth 
of the Minho to Viana, Villa de Conde, and thence to 
Oporto, and while these transactions were taking place 
on the Minho, La Houssaye, with a brigade of dragoons 
and one of infantry, scoured the country between the 
Lima and the Cavado, and so protected the rear of 
Heudelet. 

All resistance in the Entre Minho e Douro had now 
ceased, because the influence of the .?nti-Braganza 
party was exerted in favour of the French ; but, onthe 
Tras os Montes side, Silveira was advancing, and be 
ing joined by Botilho, from the Lima, boasted that he 
would be in Oporto the 15th. ‘This unexpected bold 
ness was explained by the news of Chaves havi 
fallen, which now, for the first time, reached Soult, 


| He then perceived that while Silveira was in arms, 


the tranquillity of the Entre Minho e Douro could only 
be momentary, and therefore directed Laborde with'a 
brigade of infantry, to join Loison and attack the Pot 
tuguese general by Amarante, while La Houssaye 
crossing the Cavado, should push through Guimaraens 
for the same point. 

The 15th, Chea reached Pefiafiel, and Silveira, 
hearing of La Houssaye’s march, retired to Villamea, 
The 18th, Laborde drove back the Portuguese without 
difficulty, and their retreat soon became a flight. Sil- 
veira himself passed the T'amega at Amarante, and was 
making for the mountains, without a thought of de 
fending that town, when colonel Patrick, a British of- 
ficer in the Portuguese service, encouraging his bat- 
talion, faced about, and rallying the fugitives, beat 
back the foremost of the enemy. ‘This becoming act 
obliged Silveira to return, and while Patrick defended 
the approaches to the bridge on the right bank with 
obstinate valour, the former took a position, on the left 
bank, on the heights overhanging the suburb of Villa 
Real. 

The 19th, La Houssaye arrived, the French renewed 
their attack on the town, and Patrick again baffled 
their efforts; but when that gallant man being mor 
tally wounded, was carried across the bridge, the de 
fence slackened, and the Portuguese went over the 
Tamega: the passage of the river was, however, still 
to be effected. The bridges of Mondin and Caves 
above, and that of Canavezas below Amarante, were 
destroyed; the Tamega was in full flood, with a deep 





* Captain Mackinley’s Despatch. 
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rocky bed; the bridge in front of the French was, by Silveira, and sent detachments up the left bank of 
mined, barred with three rows of pallisades, and com- | the river to Mondin, while Loison nae the fugitives. 


manded by a batter d 
were in position on the heights 


of ten 3 the Portuguese | The Portuguese, at the bridge o 
eyond, and could from | of the action, destroyed the ammunition, and retire 


Canavesas, heari 


thence discern all that passed on the bridge, and rein- | across the Douro. Over that river also went the inhab- 
force their advanced guard which was posted in the | itants of Mezamfrio and Villa Real, when Loison, on 
| the 6th of May, appeared in their vicinity. 


suburb. 
PASSAGE OF THE TAMEGA, AT AMARANTS, 


This being made known to Soult, he reinforced Loi- 
son, and directed him to scour the right bank of the 


Laborde at first endeavoured to work a way over by Douro as high as Pezo de Ragoa; to complete the de- 


the flying sap. He reached the barricade the 20th of 
April, but the Portuguese fire was so deadly that he 
goon relinquished this method and sought to construct 


a bridge of tressels half a mile below; which failed, ' 


and the efforts against the stone bridge were renewed. 
The 27th, the centre barricade was burned by captain 


Brochard, an engineer, who then devised a method of | 


forcing a passage so singularly bold, that all the gen-| 


erals and especially Foy, were opposed to it. Never- 
theless it was transmitted to Oporto, and Soult des- 
patched general Hulot to examine its merits. on the 
spot, who approved of it. 

It appeared that the Portuguese mine was so con- 


struction of Silveira’s army, and with a view to the 
reduction of the Tras os Montes, to patrole towards 
Braganza, on which side Bessieres had been asked to 
co-operate. That marshal was however gone to France, 
and the reply of his successor Kellerman being inter- 
cepted, it appeared that he was unable or geviticn to 
afford any aid, 

Lduele was now recalled to Oporto, with two regi- 
ments of infantry, another regiment and a brigade of 
dragoons were left to guard the communications with 
Amarante, and meanwhile Loison, meeting with resist- 


ance at Pezo de Ragoa, and observing a considerable 
g g 


structed that while the muzzle of a loaded musket was | 


in the chamber, a string tied to the trigger passed over 
the trenches and secured the greatest precision for the 
explosion. Brochard therefore proceeded in the follow- 
ing manner. In the night of the 2d of May, the French 
troops were conveniently disposed as near the head of 
the bridge as the necessity of keeping them hidden 
would permit; at eight o’clock although the moon 


shone bright, twenty men were sent a little below the | 
bridge to open an oblique fire against the entrench-| 


ments, and this being replied to and the attention of the 
Portuguese diverted to that side, a sapper, dressed in 
dark grey, crawled out, pushing with his head a barrel 
of powder, which was likewise enveloped in grey 


cloth to deaden the sound, along that side of the bridge | 
which was darkened by the shadow of the parapet; | 


when he had placed his barrel against the entrench- 


ment covering the Portuguese mine, he retired in the | 


same manner. ‘T'wo others followed in succession, and 
retired without being discovered, but the fourth, after 
lacing his barrel, rose to run back, and was imme- 
jately shot at and wounded. The fire of the Portu- 

ese was then directed on the bridge itself, but as the 
arrels were not discovered, it soon ceased, and a fifth 


sapper advancing like the others, attached a sausage | 


seventy yards long to the barrels. At two o’clock in 
the morning the whole was completed, the French kept 


very quiet, and the Portuguese remained tranquil and | 


unsuspicious. 


Brochard had caleulated that the effect of four bar- | 


tels exploding together would destroy the Portuguese 
entrenchments, and burn the cord attached to their 


mine. The event proved that he was right, for a! 


movement on the opposite bank of the Douro, became 
alarmed, and fell back to Mezamfrio. The 8th he re- 
turned to Amarante, but his march was harassed by the 
peasantry, with a vigour and boldness that indicated 
the vicinity of some powerful support, and in truth a 
new actor had appeared; the whole country was in 
commotion, and the duke of Dalmatia felt himself sud- 
denly pushed backward by a strong and eager hand. 


OBSERVATIONS.—SPANISH OPERATIONS. 


1.—The great pervading error of the Spaniards in 
this campaign was the notion that their armies were 
capable of taking the lead in offensive movements, and 
fighting the French in open countries; whereas, to 
avoid general actions should have been with them a 
vital principle. 

2.—The resolution to fight the French having been 
unfortunately adopted, the second great error was the 
attaching equal importance to the lines of operation in 
La Mancha and Estremadura; the one should have 
been considered only as an accessory. It is evident 
that the first rank belonged to La Mancha, because it 
was in a more open country; because it more imme- 
diately threatened Madrid; and because a defeat there 
endangered Seville more than a defeat in Estremadura 
would have done. In La Mancha the beaten Spanish 
army must have fallen back upon Seville, in Estrema- 
dura it might have retired upon Badajos. But the latter 
place being defensible, and to the Spaniards of infinite- 
ly less importance than Madrid was to their opponents, 
the lead in the campaign must always have belonged 


_ to the army of La Mancha, which could, at any time, 


thick fog arising about three o’clock in the morning, | 


the sausage was fired, and the explosion made a large 
breach. Brochard, with his sappers, instantly jumped 
on the bridge, threw water into the mine, cut away all 
obstacles, and, followed by acolumn of grenadiers, was 


at the other side before the smoke cleared away. The | 


grenadiers being supported by other troops, not only 


have obliged the French to fight a battle for the capi- 
tal. The army of Estremadura might, therefore, have 
been safely reduced to fifteen thousand men, provided 
the army of La Mancha had been increased to forty 
or fifty thousand, and it would appear that, with a very 
little energy, the junta could have provided a larger 
force. It is true that they would have been beaten just 
the same, but that is only an argument against fighting 
great battles, which was, certainly, the worst possible 


the suburb, but the camp on the height behind were | plan for the Spaniards to pursue. 


carried without a check, and the Portuguese dispersing, 
fled over the mountains. The execution of this bold, 
ingenious, and successful project, cost only seven or 


3.—The third great error was the inertness of Valen- 


cia and Murcia, or rather their hostility, for they were 


eight men killed; while in the former futile attempts | 


above a hundred and eighty men, besides many engi- 
neer and artillery officers, had fallen. It is, however, 
a singular fact, that there was a practicable ford near 
the bridge, unguarded, and apparently unknown to both 
sides. 

A short time after the passage of the Tamega, Heu- 
delet, marching from Braga by Guimaraens, entered 
Amarante; Laborde occupied the position abandoned 


upon the verge of civil war with the supreme junta. 
Those provinces, so rich and populous, had been un- 
molested for eight months; they had suffered nothing 
from Moncey’s irruption, they had received large suc- 
cours from the English government, and Valencia had 
written her pretensions to patriotism in the bloody cha- 
racters of assassination; yet were it not for the foree 
under Llamas, which, after the defeat of Tudela, helped 
to defend Zaragoza, Valencia and Murcia might have 


| been swallowed up by the ocean without any sensible 
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effect upon the general cause. Those countries were 
however admirably situated to serve as a support to 
Aragon, Catalonia, Andalusia, and La Mancha, and 
they could, at this time, have paralyzed alarge French 
force, by marching an atmy to San Clemente. It was 
the dread of their doing so that made the king restrain 
Sebastiani from pursuing his victory at Ciudad Real ;* 
and assuredly, the Valencians should have moved ; for 
it is not so much in their numbers as in the variety of 
their lines of operation that a whole people find their 
advantage in opposing regular armies. is, the ob- 
servation of that profound and original writer, general 
Lloyd, was confirmed by the practice of Napoleon, in 
Spain. 
FRENCH OPERATIONS. 

1.—To get possession of Seville and Cadiz was cer- 
tainly as great an object with Napoleon as to seize 
Lisbon, but the trath of the maxim quoted above regu- 
lated the emperor’s proceedings. If Victor had been 
directed at once upon Andalusia, the Portuguese and 
Valencians could have carried their lines of operations 
upon his flanks and rear; if Badajos and Lisbon had 
been the objects of his march, the Andalusians could 
have fallen on his left flank and cut his communica- 
tions. Now all such dangers were avoided by the 
march of Soult and Lapisse; their direction was not 
only concentric, but a regular prolongation of the great 
line of communication with Frenee. Ney protected 
the rear of one, Bessieres the rear of the other, and 
those two marshals, also, separated and cut off the 
Asturias from the rest of Spain; thus, all that was for- 
midable was confined to the south of the Tagus. For 
the same reason the course of conqnest was to have 
proceeded from Portugal to Andalusia, which would 
then have been assailed both in front and flank, while 
the fourth corps held the Valencians in check. By this 
plan the French would never have lost their central 
position, nor exposed their grand line of communica- 
tion to a serious attack. 

2.—That this plan, so wisely conceived in its gene- 
ral bearing, should fail, without any of the different 
corps employed having suffered a defeat, nay, when 
they were victorious in all quarters, is surprising, but 
not inexplicable. It is clear that Napoleon’s orders 
were given at a time when he did not expect that a 
battle would have been fought at Corufia, or that the 
second corps would have suffered so much from the 
severity of the weather and the length of the marches ; 
neither did he anticipate the resistance, made by the 
Portuguese, between the Minho and the Douro. The 
last error was a consequence of the first, for his plans 
were calculated upon the supposition that the rapidity 
of Soult’s movements would forestal all defence; yet 
the delay cannot be charged as a fault to that marshal, 
his energy was conspicuous. 

3.—Napoleon’s attention, divided between Austria 
and Spain, must have been somewhat distracted by the 
multiplicity of his affairs. He does not seem to have 
made allowance for the very rugged country through 
which Soult had to march, at a season when all the 
rivers and streams were overflowing; and as the com- 
binations of war are continually changing, thédelay 
thus occasioned rendered Lapisse’s instractions faulty ; 
for, although it be true, that if the latter had marched 
by Guarda upon Abrantes while Soult advanced to 
Lisbon by Coimbra and Victor entered the Alemtejo, 
Portugal would have been conquered without difficulty ; 
yet the combination was so wide, and the communica- 
tions so uncertain, that unity of action could not be in- 
sured. Soult, weakened by the obstacles he encoun- 
tered, required reinforcements after the taking of Oporto, 
and if Lapisse attaching himself to Soult’s instead of 
Victor’s incursion, had then marched upon Viseu, 
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the duke of Dalmatia would have been enabled to win 
his way without regard to the co-operation in the 
Alemtejo. 

4.—The first error of the French, if the facts arg 
correctly shewn, must therefore be attributed to Napo- 
leon, because he overlooked the probable chances of 
delay, combined the operations on too wide a geale 
and gave Ciudad Rodrigo and Abrantes, instead of 
Lamego and Viseu, for the direction of Lapisse’s 
march. I say, if the facts are correctly shewn, for it 
is searcely discreet to censure Napoleon’s military dig. 
positions however erroneous they may appear to haye 
been, and it ts certain that, in this case, his errors, if 
errors they were, although sufficient to embarrass hig 
lieutenants, will not account for their entire failure 
Above sixty thousand men were put in motion by him. 
upon good military principles, for the subjugation of 
Lisbon ; we must therefore search in the particulay 
eonduct of the generals for the reason why a projec 
of Napoleon's, to be executed by sixty thousand French 
veterans, should have ended as idly and ineffectually ag 
if it had been concocted by the Spanish junta, 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SEPARATE OPERATIONS OF [,4- 
PISSE, VICTOR, SOULT, ROMANA, SILVEIRA, AND CUESTA, 


LAPISSE. 


1.—An intercepted letter of general Maapetit, shews 
the small pains taken by Lapisse to communicate with 
Soult. He directs that even so many as three hundred 
men should patrole towards Tras os Montes, to obtain 
information of the second corps, at a time when the 
object was so important that his whole force should 
have moved in mass rather than have failed of inte}. 
ligence. 

2.—The manner in which he suffered sir Robert Wil. 
son to gather strength and to insult his outposts was 
inexcusable. He might have marched straight upon 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, and dispersed every 
thing in his front; one of those fortresses would pro 
bably have fallen, if not both, and from thence a st 
detachment pushed towards Lamego, would not only 
have ascertained the situation of the second corps, but 
would have greatly aided its progress by threatening 
Oporto and Braga. It cannot be urged that Salamanea 
required the presence of a large force, because, in that 
open country, the pan were at the mercy of Bes 
sieres’ cavalry, and so sensible were the local junta of 
this, that both Salamanca and Ledesma refused assist 
ance from Ciudad Rodrigo, when it was offered, and 
preferred a quiet submission. 

3.— When, at last, the king’s reiterated orders obliged 
Lapisse to put his troops in motion, he made a demon 
stration against Ciudad Rodrigo, so feeble that it scarce- 
ly called the garrison to the ramparts, and then as if 
all chance of success in Portugal was at an end, he 
broke through the pass of Perales, reached Alcantara 
and rejoined the first corps, a movement equally at ve 
riance with Napoleon’s orders and with good military 
discretion; for the first directed him upon Abrantes, 
and the second would have carried him upon Viseu. 
The march to the latter place, while it insured a june- 
tion with Soult, would not have prevented an after 
movement upon Abrantes; the obstacles were by 00 
means so great as those which awaited him on the 
march to Alcantara, and the great error of abandoning 
the whole country, between the Tagus and the Douro, 
to the insurgents, would have been avoided. Here 
then was one direct cause of failure; yet the error, 
although great, was not irreparable. If Soult was 
abandoned to his own resources, he had also obtained 
a firm and important position in the north, while Vie- 
tor, reinforced by ten thousand men, was enabled to 
operate against Lisbon by the Alemtejo, more effica- 
ciously than before ; he, however, seems to have been 
less disposed than Lapisse to execute his instructions. 








1809. ] 
VICTOR. 


1.—The inactivity of this marshal, after the rout of 
Ucles has been already mentioned. It is certain that 
if the fourth and first corps had been well handled, 
neither Cuesta nor Cartoajal could have ventured 
beyond the defiles of the Sierra Morena, much less 
have bearded the French generals and established a 
line of defence along the Tagus. Fifty thousand 
French troops should in two months have done some- 
thing more than maintain fifty miles of country on one 
side of Madrid. 

2.—The passage of the Tagus was successful, but 
ean hardly be called a skilful operation, unless the 
duke of Belluno calculated upon the ignorance of his 
adversary. Before an able general and a moveable 
army, possessing a pontoon train, it would have scarce- 
ly answered to a the troops in three divisions 
jn an extent of fifty miles, leaving the artillery and 

rc of ammunition, protected only by some cavalry 
and one battalion of infantry, within two hours’ march 
of the enemy for three days. If Cuesta had brought 
up al] his detachments, the Meza d’Ibor might have 
been effectually manned, and ten thousand infantry and 
all the Spanish cavalry spared, to cross the Tagus at 
Almaraz on the 17th; in this case Victor’s artillery 
would probably have been captured, and his project 
certainly baffled. 

3.—When the passage of the Tagus was effected, 
Victor, not only permitted Cuesta to escape, but ac- 
tually lost all traces of his army; an evident fault, and 
not to be excused by pleading the impediments arising 
from the swelling of the river, the necessity of secur- 
ing the communications, &c. If Cuesta’s power was 
despised before the passage of the river, when his 
army was whole and his position strong, there could 
be no reason for such great circumspection after his 
defeat, a circumspection, too, not supported by skill, 
as the dispersed state of the French army the evening | 
before the battle of Medellin proves. 

4,—That Victor was enabled to fight Cuesta, on the 
morning of the 28th, with any prospect of success, 
must be attributed rather to fortune than to talent. It 
was a fault to permit the Spaniards to retake the offen- 
sive after the defeat on the Tagus, nor can the first 
movement of the duke of Belluno in the action be| 
praised. He should have marched into the plain in a 
compact order of battle. The danger of sending La- 
salle and Latour Maubourg to such a distance from | 
the main body I shall have oecasion to show in my ob- | 
servations on Cuesta’s operations ; the after-movements 
of the French in this battle were well and rapidly 
combined and vigorously executed, and the success 
was a wee to the ability displayed. 

5.—The battles of Medellin and Ciudad Real, which 
utterly destroyed the Spanish armies and laid Seville 
and Badajos open; those battles, in which blood was 
spilt like water, produced no result to the victors, for 
the French generals, as if they had touched a torpedo, 
never stretched forth their hands a second time. Se- 
bastiani, indeed, wished to penetrate the Sierra Morena, 
but the king, fearful of the Valencians, restrained him. 
On the other hand Joseph urged Victor to invade the 
Alemtejo, and the latter would not obey, even when 
reinforced by Lapisse’s division. This last was the 
great and fatal error of the whole campaign, for nearly 
all the disposable British and Portuguese troops were | 
thus enabled to move against the duke of Dalmatia, 
while the duke of Belluno contrived neither to fulfil 
the instructions of Napoleon, nor the orders of the | 
- » hor yet to perform any useful achievement him- 
self. 

He did not assist the invasion of Portugal, he did 
not maintain Estremadura, he did not take Seville, nor | 
even prevent Cuesta from twice renewing the offensive ; | 
yet he remained in an unhealthy situation until he lost | 
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more men, by sickness, than would have furnished 
three such battles as Medellin. Two months so un- 
profitably wasted by a general, at the head of thirty 
thousand good troops, can seareely be cited. The duke 
of Belluno’s reputation has been too hardly earned to 
attribute this inactivity to want of talent. That he 
was averse to aid the operations of marshal Soult is 
evident, and, most happily for Portugal, it was so ; but, 
whether this aversion arose from personal jealousy, 
from indisposition to obey the king, or from a mistaken 
view of affairs, I have no means of judging. 
CUESTA. 

1.—Cuesta’s peculiar unfitness for the lead of an 
army has been remarked more than once. It remains 
to shew that his proceedings, on this occasion, con- 
tinued to justify those remarks. 

To defend a river, on a long line, is generally hope- 
less, and especially when the defenders have not the 
means of passing freely, in several places, to the op- 
— bank. Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus, 

‘urenne, Napoleon, Wellington, and hundreds of others 
have shown how the passage of rivers may be won. 
Eumenes, who prevented Aatigonus from passing the 
Coprates, is, perhaps, the only example of a general 
baffling the efforts of a skilful and enterprising enemy 
in such an attempt. 

2.—The defence of rivers having always proved 
fruitless, it follows that no general should calculate 
upon success, and that he should exert the greatest 
energy, activity, and vigilance to avoid a heavy dis- 
aster; that all his lines of retreat should be kept free 
and open, and be concentric; and that to bring his ma- 
gazines and depdts close up to the army, in such a si- 
tuation, is rashness itself. Now Cuesta was inactive, 
and, disregarding the maxim which forbids the esta- 
blishment of magazines in the first line of defence, 
brought up the whole of his to Deleytosa and Truxillo. 
His combinations were ill-arranged; he abandoned 
Mirabete without an effort; his depéts fell into the 
hands of the enemy; his retreat was confused; and 
eccentric, inasmuch as part of his army retired into 
the Guadalupe, while others went to Merida and he 
himself to Medellin. 

3.—The line of retreat upon Medellin and Campa- 
narios, instead of Badajos; being determined by the 
necessity of uniting with Albuquerque, cannot be blam- 
ed; the immediate return to Medellin was bold and 
worthy of praise but its merit consisted in recovering 
the offensive immediately after a defeat, wherefore, 
Cuesta should not have halted at Medellin, thus giving 
the lead again to the French general; he should have 
continued to advance, and falling upon the scattered 
divisions of the French army, endeavoured to beat 
them in detail, and rally his own detachments in the 
Sierra de Guadalupe. The error of stopping short at 
Medellin would have been apparent, if Victor, placing 
a rear-guard to amuse the Spanish general, had taken 
the road to Seville by Almendralejos and Zafra. 

4.—Cuesta’s general design for the battle of Medel- 
lin was well imagined ; that is, it was right to hide 
his army behind the ridge, and to defer the attack un- 
til the enemy had developed his force and order of 
battle in the plain; but the execution was on the low- 
est scale. If, instead of advancing in one long and 
weak line without a reserve, Cuesta had held the great- 
est part of his troops in solid columns, and thrust them 
between Lassalle and Latour Maubourg’s divisions, 
which were pushed out like horns from the main bod 
of the French, those generals would have been cut off, 
and the battle commenced by dividing the French 
army into three unconnected masses, while the Span- 
iards would have been compact, well in hand, and 
masters of the general movements. Nothing could 
then have saved Victor, except hard fighting, whereas 
Cuesta’s dispositions rendered it impossible for the 
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Spaniards to win the battle by courage, or to escape 
the pursuit by swiftness. 


5. It is remarkable that the Spanish general seems 
never to have thought of putting Truxillo, Guadalupe, 
Merida, Estrella, or Medellin in a state of defence, al- 
though most if not all of those places had some castle 
or walls capable of resisting a sudden assault. ‘There 
was time to do it, for Cuesta remained unmolested, on 
the Tagus, from January to the middle of March, and 
every additional point of support. thus obtained for an 
undisciplined srmy would have diminished the advan- 
tages derived by the French from their superior facility 
of movement; the places themselves might have been 
garrisoned by the citizens and peasantry, and a week’s, 
a day’s, nay, even an hour’s, delay was of importance 
to a force like Cuesta’s, which, from its inexperience, 
must have always been liable to confusion. 


SOULT. 


1. The march of this general in one column, upon Tuy, 
was made under the impression that resistance well 
not be offered ; otherwise, it is probable that a division 
of infantry and a brigade of cavalry would have been 
sent from St. Jago or Mellid direct upon Orense, to in- 
sure the passage of the Minho; it seems to have been 
also an error in Ney, arising, probably, from the same 
cause, not to have kept Marchand’s division of the 
sixth corps at Orense until the second corps had effect- 
ed an entrance into Portugal. 


2. Soult’s resolution to place the artillery and stores 
in Tuy, and march into Seoul, trusting to victory 
for re-opening the communication, would increase the 
reputation of any general. Three times before he 
reached Oporto he was obliged to halt, in order to 
fabricate cartridges for the infantry, from the powder 
taken in battle, and his whole progress from Tuy to 
that city was energetic and able in the extreme. 


3. The military proceedings, after the taking of 
Oporto, do not all bear the same stamp. The edmin- 
istration of the civil affairs appears to have engrossed 
the marshal’s attention, and his absence from the im- 
mediate scene of action sensibly affected the operations. 
Franceschi shewed too much respect for Trant’s corps ; 
Loison’s movements were timid and slow; even 
borde’s genius seems to have been asleep. The im- 
portance of crushing Silveira was obvious, and there 
is nothing more necessary in war than to strike with 
all the force you can at once; but here Caulaincourt 
was first sent, being too weak, Loison reinforced him, 
Laborde reinforced Loison, and all were scarcely suffi- 


cient at last to do that which half would have done at 


first. But the whole of these transactions are obscure. 
The great delay that took place before the bridge of 
Amarante, and the hesitation and frequent recurrence 
for orders to the marshal, indicate want of zeal, ora 
desire to procrastinate, in opposition to Soult’s wishes. 
Judging from Mr. Noble’s history of the campaign, this 
must be traced to a conspiracy in the French army, 
which shall be touched upon hereafter. 


4. The resistance made by the Portuguese ay 
was infinitely creditable to their courage, but there 
cannot be a stronger proof of the inefficacy of a like 
defence, when unsupported by good troops. Nocoun- 
try is more favourable to such a warfare than the 
northern provinces of Portugal ; the people were brave, 
they had the assistance of the organized forces under 
Romana, Silveira, Eben, and the bishop; yet Soult, in 
the very worst season of the year, overcoming all re- 
sistance, penetrated to Oporto, without an actual loss, 
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| thousand five hundred men, including the twelve 

dred sick, captured at Chaves. 
ROMANA. 

1. Romana remained at Oimbra and Montetey, ub 
molested, from the 21st of January to the 6th of March: 
he had therefore time to reorganise his forees, and he 
had, in fact, ten thousand regular troops in tolerable 
order. He knew, on the 11th or 12th, that Soult wag 
preparing to pass the Minho, between Tuy and Guardia 
He knew, also, that the people of Ribidavia and Orenge 
were in arms; that those on the Arosa were preparin 
to rise, and that, consequently, the French must, were 
it only from want of food, break out of the contracted 
position they cecupied, either by Ribidavia and Oren 
or by crossing the Minho, or by retreating to St. Jago, 
With these guides, the path of the Spanish genera} 
was as plain as the writing on the wall; he was at the 

head of ten thousand regular troops, and two marches 
would have brought him to Ribidavia; in front of that 
é he might have occupied a position close on the 


hun. 


left flank of the French, rallied all the insurgents about 
him, and organized a formidable warfare. The French 
durst not have attempted the passage of the Minho 
while he was in front of Ribidavia, and if they turned 
against him, the place was favourable for battle, the 
| retreat open by Orense and Monterey; and the diffi- 
culty of bringing up artillery would have hampered the 
pursuit. On the other hand, if Soult had retreated, 
that alone would have been tantamount to a vietory, 
and Romana would have been well placed to follow, 
connecting himself with the English vessels of war 
upon that coast as he advanced. 

2. So far from contemplating operations of this na- 
ture, Romana did not even concentrate his force; but 
keeping it extended, in small parties, along fifteen 
miles of country, indulged himself in speculations 
about his enemy’s weakness, and the prospect of their 
retreating altogether from the Rectan He was only 
roused from his reveries, by finding his divisions beaten 
in detail, and himself foreed either to join the Porte- 
guese with whom he was quarrelling, or to break his 
promises to Silveira and fly by cross roads over the 
mountain on his right: he adopted the latter, thus 
proving, that whatever might be his resources for rais- 
ing an insurrection, he could not direct one, and -that 
he was, although brave and active, totally destitute of 
military talent. Ata later period of the war, the duke 
of Wellington, after a long and fruitless military dis- 
cussion, drily observed, that either Romana or himself 
had mistaken their profession ! 

SILVEIRA. 


1. This Portuguese general’s first operations were 
as ill conducted as Romana’s; his posts were too ex- 
tended, he made no attempt to repair the works of 
Chaves, none to aid the important insurrection of Ri- 
bidavia; but these errors cannot be fairly charged upon 
him, as his officers were so unruly, that they held a 
council of war per force, where thirty voted for fight- 
ing at Chaves, and twenty-nine against it; the casting 
voice being given by the voter calling on the troops to 
follow him. The after-movement, by which Chaves 
was recaptured, whether devised by Silveira himself, 
or directed by Marshal Beresford, was bold and skil- 

ful; but the advance to Pejiafiel, while La Houssaye 
}and Heudelet could from Braga pass by Guimaraens, 
}and cut him off from Amarante, was as rash as his 
| Subsequent flight was disgraceful: yet, thanks to the 
| heroic courage of colonel Patrick, Silveira’s reputation 
| as a general was established among his countrymen, 
| by the very action which should have ruined him in 





in killed, wounded, and prisoners of more than two | their estimation. 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER I. 


Anarchy in Portugal—Sir J. Cradock quits the command—Sir 
A. Wellesley arrives at Lisbon—Happy effect of his presence 
—Nominated captain-general—His military position describ- 
ed—Resolves to march against Soult—Reaches Coimbra— 


Conspiracy in the French army—D'Argenton’s proceedings 
—Sir A. Wellesley’s situation compared with that of sir J. 
Cradock. 


Ir will be remembered that the narrative of sir John 
Cradock’s proceedings was discontinued, at the moment 


| 


when that general, nothing shaken by the importunities | 


of the regency, the representations of marshal Beres- 
ford, or the advice of Mr. Frere, resolved to await at 
Lumiar for the arrival of the promised reinforcements 
from England. While in this position, he made every 
exertion to obtain transport for the supplies, remounts 
for the cavalry, and draught animals for the artillery; 
but the Portuguese government gave him no assistance, 
and an attempt to procure horses and mules in Morocco 
proving unsuccessful, the army was so scantily fur- 
nished that, other reasons failing, this alone would 
have prevented any advance towards the frontier. 

The singular inactivity of Victor surprised Cradock, 
but did not alter his resolution; yet, being continually 
importuned to advance, he, when assured that five 
thousand men of the promised reinforcements were ac- 
tually off the rock of Lisbon, held a council of war on 
the subject.* All the generals were averse to marching 
on Oporto, except Beresford, and he admitted that its 
propriety depended on Victor’s movements: mean- 
while, that marshal approached Badajos, Lapisse came 
down upon the Agueda, and Soult, having stormed 
Oporto, pushed his advanced posts to the Vouga. A 
ery of treason was instantly heard throughout Portugal, 
and both the people and the soldiers evinced a spirit 
truly alarming. The latter disregarding the authority 
of Beresford, and menacing their own officers, declared 


| Trant’s force also increased on the Vouga, and 


loying men of talent without regard to seniority can 
“ censured ; nevertheless, sir John Cradock was used 
unworthily. A general of his rank would never have 
accepted a command on such terms, and it was neither 


| just nor decent to expose him to an unmerited mortifi- 


cation. 

Before the arrival of his suecessor, Cradock had as- 
sembled the army at Leiria, and established his maga- 
zines at Abrantes, Santarem, and Peniché; but as the 
admiral fearing the difficult navigation at that season, 
would not send victuallers to the latter gies, the 
magazines there were but scantily supplied. Mean- 
while Lapisse made way by Alcantara to Merida, the 
re-capture of Chaves became known, and the insurrec- 
tion in Beira and <'ras os Montes took its full spring. 
eres- 
ford, who had sueceea, 4 in restoring order among the 
Portuguese battalions, was more than ever urgent for 
an attack upon Soult; nevertheless Cradock, unpro- 
vided with a due proportion of cavalry, unable to pro- 


eure provisions or forage, and fearful tor the safety of 


that it was necessary to slay a thousand traitors in | 


Lisbon; and the regiments in Abrantes even abandoned 
that post, and marched to join Trant upon the Vouga. 
But, when these disorders were at the worst, and when 
@ vigorous movement of Victor and Lapisse would 
have produced fatal consequences, general Hill landed 
with about five thousand men and ‘three hundred artil- 
lery horses. Cradock, then, resolved to advance, moved 
thereto chiefly by the representations of Beresford, whe 
thought such a measure absolutely necessary to restore 
confidence, to ensure the obedience of the native troops, 
and to enable him to take measures for the safety of 
Abrantes.+ Thus, about the time that Tuy was relieved 
by the French, and that Silveira was attacked at Pejia- 
fiel by Laborde, the English army was put in motion, 
part upon Caldas and Obidos, part upon Rio Mayor; 
the campaign wae, therefore, actually commenced by 


Cradock, when that general, although his measures ° 


had been all approved of by his government, was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly required to surrender his com- 
mana to sir Arthur Wellesley, and proceed himself to 
Gibraltar. 

It would appear that this arrangement was adopted 
after a struggle in the cabinet,t and, certainly, neither 
the particular choice nor the general principle of em- 


* Sir John Cradock's Correspondence, MSS. f+ Ib. 
| Lord Londonderry’s Narrative. 


Lisbon, refused, and the 24th of April, hearing that his 
successor had arrived, resigned the command and re- 
paired to Gibraltar. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley landed the 22d of April. On 
the 24th he siguified to the British ministers that, af- 
fairs being in the condition contemplated by them, it 
was his intention to assume the command of the army ; 
a circumstance worthy of attention, as indicating that 
the defence of Portugal was even then considered a 
secondary object, and of uncertain promise. ‘The de- 
liverance of the Peninsula was never due to the fore- 
sight and perseverance of the English ministers, but. to 
the firmness and skill of the British generals, and to 
the courage of troops whom no dangers could daunt 
and no hardships dishearten, waile they remedied the 
eternal errors of the cabinet. 

The unexpected arrival of a man known only as a 
victorious commander created the greatest enthusiasm 
in Portugal. The regency immediately nominated him 
marshal-general of their troops; the people, always 
fond of novelty, hailed his presence with enthusiasm ; 
and all those persons, whether Portuguese or British, 
who had blamed sir John Cradock’s prudent caution, 
now anticipating a change of system, spake largel 
and confidently of the future operations: in truth, all 
classes were greatly excited, and an undefined yet 
powerful sentiment that something great would soon 
be achieved pervaded the public mind. 

Sir Arthur’s plans were, however, neither hastily 
adopted nor recklessly hurried forward; like Cradock, 
he felt the danger of removing far from Lisbon while 
Victor was on the Alemtejo frontier, and he anxiously 
weighed his own resources against those at the enemy’s 
disposal. Not that he wavered between offensive and 
defensive movements ; a general of his discernment 
could not fail to perceive that, if the French were act- 
ing upon any concerted plan, the false march of La- 
pisse to Merida had marred their combinations, by 
placing a whole nation, with all its fortresses and all 
its forces, whether insurgents, regular troops, or aux- 
iliaries, between the armies of Victor and Soult; and 
that neither concert nor communication could longer 
exist between those marshals. 

Scult’s offensive strength, also, was evidently ex- 
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hausted ; he might establish himself firmly in the pro- 
vinces beyond the Douro, but he could not, alone, force 
his way to Lisbon, a distance of two hundred miles, in 
a season when the waters were full, and through a 
country tangled with rivers, mountains, and defiles. 
He could not hope, with twenty-four thousand men, 
to beat a whole people in arms, assisted by an auxiliary 
army of as high reputation, and nearly as numerous as 
his own; and, moreover, there were discontents and con- 
spiracy in his camp, and of this sir Arthur was aware. 

Soult alone, then, was no longer formidable to the 
at but that which weakened him increased the 
offensive power of Vietor, who was now at the head 
of thirty thousand men, and might march straight upon 
Lisbon, and through an open country, the only barrier 
being the Tagus, a river fordable in almost-all seasons. 
Such a movement, or even a semblance of it, must 
perforce draw the British and native armies to that 
side, and then Soult, coming down to the Mondego, 
might, from thence, connect his operations with Vic- 
tor’s by the line of the Zezere, or advance at once on 
Lisbon as occasion offered. 

Now, to meet the exigencies of the campaign, the 
military resources of the English general were,— 

1.—His central position. 

2.—The British and German troops, about twenty- 
six thousand in number; of which the present under 
arms, including sergeants, amounted to twenty-two 
thousand, with three thousand seven hundred horses 
and mules. In the British army corporals and privates 
only are understood in the present under arms, but in 
the French army that term includes all military per- 
sons. Officers, non-commissioned officers, soldiers and 
drummers, combatants and non-combatants, a distine- 
tion to be borne in mind when comparing the forces on 
each side. 

3.—The Portuguese troops of the line; of which there 
might be organised and armed about sixteen thousand. 

early all these troops were already collected, or 
capable of being collected in a short time, between the 
Tagus and Mondego; and beyond the latter river, 
Trant and Silveira commanded separate corps; the one 
upon the Vouga, the other on the Tamega. 

4.—The militia and the ordenancas, which may be 
denominated the insurgent force. 

5.—The fortresses of Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Elvas, Abrantes, Peniché, and Badajos. 

6.—The English fleet, the Portuguese craft, and the 
free use of the coast and river navigation for his sup- 

lies. 
7.—The assistance of Cuesta, who had six thousand 
cavalry and thirty thousand infantry, of which twenty- 
five thousand were actually about the defiles of Mon- 
asterio in front of Victor’s posts. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s moral resources were the 
high courage of his own troops; his personal popu- 
tarity; the energy of an excited people; a favourable 
moment; the presentiment of victory, and a mind 
equal to the occasion. 

In a strategic point of view, to fall upon Victor was 
best, because he was the most dangerous neighbour to 
Portugal ; because his defeat would prove most detri- 
mental to the French, most advantageous to the Span- 
iards; and because the greatest body of troops could 
be brought to bear against him. On the other hand, 
Soult held a rich province, from whence the chief sup- 
ply of cattle for the army was derived ; he was in pos- 
session of the second city in the kingdom, where he 
was forming a French party; the feelings of the re- 
gency and ee were greatly troubled by the loss 
of Oporto, and their desire to regain it was strongly 
expressed. 

© attack Victor, it was indispensable to concert 
operations with Cuesta; but that general was ill-dis- 
posed towards the British, and to insure his co-opera- 
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tion would have required time, which could be better 
employed in expelling Soult. For these reasons, gir 
Arthur Wellesley determined to attack the last-named 
marshal without delay; intending, if suceessful, to eg. 
tablish a good system of defence in the northern pro- 
vinces, and then, in conjunction with Cuesta, to turp 
his arms against Victor, a? thus to relieve Gallicig 
more effectually than by following the French into that 
province. 

The security of Lisbon being the pivot of the opera. 
tions against Soult, time was the principal object to be 
gained. If Victor came fiercely on, he could not be 
stopped, but his course might be impeded ; his path 
could not be blocked, but it might G planted with 
thorns. To effect this, eight or ten thousand Porty. 
guese troops were immediately directed upon Abrantes 
and Santarem, where two British battalions and two 
regiments of cavalry just disembarked, also marched 
and were there joined by three other battalions drafted 
from the army at Leiria. 

A body of two thousand men, composed of a militia 
regiment, and the Lusitanian legion which remained 
near Castello Branco after Lapisse had crossed the 
Tagus, were placed under. the command of colonel 
Mayne, and directed to take post at the bridge of Al- 
cantara, having orders to defend the passage of the 
river, and, if necessary, to blow up the structure. At 
the same time, the flying bridges at Villa Velha and 
Abrantes were removed, the garrison of the latter 
place was reinforced, and general Mackenzie was 
pointed to command all the troops, whether Portuguese 
or British, thus distributed along the right bank of the 
Tagus. These precautions appeared sufficient, espe- 
cially as there was a general disposition to believe the 
French weaker than they really were; Victor could 
not, by a mere demonstration, shake this line of de 
fence; and if he forced the bridge of Alcantara, and 
penetrated by the sterile and difficult route formerly 
followed by otis it would bring him, without guns, 
upon Abrantes; but Abrantes was already capable of a 
short resistance, and Mackenzie would have had time 
to line the rugged banks of the Zezere. 

If, however, Victor leaving Badajos and Elvas be- 
hind him, should pass through the Alemtejo, and cross 
the Tagus between Abrantes and Lisbon, he was to be 
feared ; but Cuesta had promised to follow closely in 
the French general’s rear, and it was reasonable to 
suppose that Mackenzie, although he might be unable 
to prevent the passage of the river, would not suffer 
himself to be cut off from the capital, where, havi 
the assistance of the fleet, the aid of the eitizens, and 
the chance of reinforcements from England, he might 
defend himself until the army eould return from the 
Doaro. Moreover, Vietor was eighteen marches from 
Lisbon; it was only by accident that he and Soult 
could act in coneert, and the allied army, having a sure 
and rapid mode of correspondence with Cuesta, was 
already within four marches of Oporto. 

The main body of the allies was now directed upon 
Coimbra; four of the best Portuguese battalions were 
incorporated in the British brigades ; Beresford retain- 
ed, under his personal command, about six thousand 
native troops; Trant remained stedfast on the Vouga; 
Silveira on the Tamega; and sir Robert Wilson, quit- 
ting the command of the legion, was detached, witha 
small Portuguese force, to Viseu, where, hanging upon 
Franceschi’s left flank, he also communicated with 
Silveira’s corps by the way of Lamego. 

The difficulty of bringing up forage and provisions, 
which had pressed so sorely on sir John Cradock, was 
now somewhat lessened. The land transport was in- 
deed still scanty, and the admiral, dreading the long 
shore navigation for large vessels, was without the 
small craft necessary for victualling the troops by the 
coast; but the magazines at Caldas were partly filled, 
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and twenty large country-boats loaded with provisions, 

the owners being induced by premiums to make the 
had got safely into Peniché and the Mondego. 

In short, the obstacles to a forward movement, although 
t, were not insurmountable. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley reached Coimbra the 2d of 
May. His army was concentrated there on the 5th, 
in number about twenty-five thousand sabres and bay- 
onets; nine thousand were Portuguese, three thou- 
sand Germans, the remainder British. The duke of 
Dalmatia was ignorant that the allies were thus as- 
sembled in force upon the Mondego ; but many French 
officers knew it, and were silent, for they were engaged 
in a plot of a very extraordinary nature, which was 
probably a part of the conspiracy alluded to in the first 
yolume of this work, as being conducted through the 
medium of the princess of ‘Tour and ‘Taxis. 

The French soldiers were impatient of their toils, 
their attachment to Napoleon himself was unshaken, 
but human nature shrinks from perpetual contact with 
death, and they were tired of war. This feeling in- 
duced some officers of higli rank, serving in Spain, to 
form a plan for changing the French government; gen- 
erally speaking, these men were friendly to Napoleon 
personally, but they were republicans in their politics, 
and earnest to reduce the power of the emperor. Their 
project, founded upon the discontent of the troops in 
the Peninsula, was to make a truce with the English 
army, to elect a chief, and march into France with the 
resolution to abate the pride of Napoleon, or to pull 
him from his throne. ‘These conspirators at first turn- 
ed their eyes upon marshal Ney, but finally resolved 
to choose Gouvion St. Cyr for their leader; yet it was 
easier to resolve than to execute. Napoleon’s ascen- 
dancy, supported by the love and admiration of mil- 
lions, was not to be shaken by the conspiracy of a few 
discontented men: and, although the hopes of these 
jast were not entirely relinquished until after Massena’s 
retreat from Portugal in 1810, long before that period 
they discovered that the soldiers, tired as they were of 
war, were faithful to their great monarch, and would 
have slain any who openly stirred against him. 

The foregoing facts are stated on the authority of a 
rincipal mover of the sedition; but many minor plots 
Pad cotemporary existence, for this was the spring- 
time of folly. In the second corps conspirators were 
numerous, and by their discourses and their slow sul- 
Jen execution of orders, had continually thwarted the 
operations of marshal Soult, yet without exciting his 
suspicions ; as he penetrated into Portugal, their coun- 
teractions increased, and, by the time he arrived at 
Oporto, their design was ripe for execution. 

In the middle of April, Tonn Viana, the son of an 
Oporto merchant, had appeared at marshal Beresford’s 
head-quarters, with proposals from the French malcon- 
tents; who desired to have an English officer sent to 
them, to arrange the execution of a plan, which was 
to be commenced by seizing their general, and giving 
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An English lievtenant-colonel attached to the Por- 
tuguese service reluctantly undertook the duty of meet- 
ing these French conspirators, and penetrated, by night, 
but in uniform, behind the French outposts, by the lake 
of Aveiro, or Ovar. He had previously arranged that 
one of the maleontents should meet him on the wa- 
ter, the boats unknowingly passed each other in the 
dark, and the Englishman returned to Aveiro, where 
he found John Viana, in company with the French ad- 
jutant-major, D’ Argenton, e latter confirmed what 
Viana had declared at Thomar ; he expressed great re- 
spect for Soult, yet dwelt upon the necessity of remov- 
ing him before an appeal could be made to the soldiers ; 
and he readily agreed to wait, in person, upon Beres- 
ford, saying he was himself too strongly supported in 
the French army to be afraid. Marsha Borceford was 
then at Lisbon, thither D’Argenton followed and hav- 
ing seen him and sir Arthur Wellesley, remained five 
days in that capital, and then returned to Oporto. 
While at Lisbon, he, in addition to his former reasons 
for this conspiracy, stated that Soult wished to make 
himself king of Portugal; an error into which he and 
many others naturally fell, from circumstances that I 
have already noticed. 

When Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived at Coimbra, 
D’Argenton appeared again at the English headquar- 
ters; this time, however, by the order of sir Arthur, 
he was conducted through bye-paths, and returned con- 
vinced, from what he had seen and heard, that although 
the allies were in force on the Mondego, many days 
must elapse before they could be in a condition to attack 
Oporto. During his absence, he had been denounced 
by general Lefebre, who was falsely imagined to be 
favourable to the conspiracy ; being arrested, passports, 
signed by admiral ae which this unfortunate 
man, contrary to Sir A. Wellesley’s urgent recom- 
mendation, had insisted upon having, completely pro- 
ved his guilt, and Soult, until that moment, without 
suspicion, beheld with amazement the abyss that 
yawned beneath his feet: his firmness, however, did 
not desert him. He offered D’Argenton pardon, and 
even reward, if he would disclose the names of the 
other conspirators and relate truly what he had seen 
of the English and Portuguese armies ; the prisoner, 
to save his life, readily told all that he knew of the 
British, but Sir A. Wellesley’s foresight had rendered 
that tale useless, and with respect to his French ac- 
complices D’Argenton was immoveable. Exaggerat- 
ing the importance of the conspiracy, he even defied 
the marshal’s power, and advised him, as the safest 
course, to adopt the conspirators’ sentiments ; nor was 
his boldness fatal to him at the moment, for Sonlt, 
anxious to ascertain the extent of the danger, delayed 
executing him, and he effected his escape during the 
subsequent operations. 

He was not the only person who communicated se- 
cretly with the British general; colonel Donadieu and 

| colonel Lafitte were engaged in the conspiracy. The 


him over to the British outposts : a detestable project, | latter is said to have had an interview with sir Arthur, 
for it is not in the field, and with a foreign enemy, that | between the outposts of the two armies, and from the 
soldiers should concert the overthrow of their country’s | first the malcontents were urgent that the movements 
institutions. It would be idle and impertinent in a| of the allied forees should be so regulated as to favour 
foreigner to say how much and how long men shall | their proceedings: sir Arthur Wellesley, however, 
bear with what they deem an oppressive government, | having little dependence upon intrigue, sternly inti- 
but there is a distinct and especial loyalty due from a| mated that his operations could not be regulated by 
soldier to his general in the field ; a compact of honour, | their plots, and hastened his military measures. 

which it is singularly base to violate, and so it has in| Under the impression that Silveira was successfully 
all ages been considered. When the Argyraspides, or | defending the line of the Tamega, the British general 
silver-shields of the Macedonians, delivered their gen- | at first resolved to reinforce him by sending Beresford’s 
eral, Eumenes, in bonds, to Antigonus, the latter, al-| and Wilson’s corps across the Douro at Lamego, by 
though he had tempted them to the deed, and scrupled | which he hoped to cut Soult off from Tras os Montes; 
not to slay the hero, reproached the treacherous sol-| intending, we their junction was effected, to march 
diers for their conduct, and with the approbation of all | with his own army direct upon Oporto, and to cross 
men destroyed them: yet Antigonus was not a foreign | the Douro near that town, by the aid of Beresford’s 
euemy, but of their own kin and blood. | corps, which would then be on the right bank. This 
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measure, if executed, would, including Trant’s, Wil- 
son’s, and Silveira’s people, have placed a mass of 
thirty thousand troops, regulars and irregulars, between 
the s os Montes and Soult, and the latter must have 
fought a battle under very unfavourable circumstances, 
or have fallen back on the Minho, which he could 
scarcely have passed at that season while pressed by 
the pursuing army. But the plan was necessarily 
abandoned when intelligence arrived that the bridge of 
Amarante was forced, and that Silveira, pursued by the 
enemy, was driven over the Douto. The news of this 
disaster only reached Coimbra the 4th of May, and, on 
the 6th, a part of the army was already in motion to 
execute a fresh project, adapted to the change of af- 
fairs. As this eagerness to fall on Soult may appear 
to justify those who censured sir J. Cradock’s caution, 
it may here be well to shew how far the circumstances 
were changed. 

When Cradock refused to advance, the Portuguese 
troops were insabordinate and disorganized ; they were 
now obedient and improved in discipline. 

Sir John Cradock had scarcely any cavalry ; four 
regiments had since been added. 

n the middle of April, Cuesta was only gathering 
the wrecks of his forces after Medellin; he was now 
at the head of thirty-five thousand men, 

The intentions of the British government had been 
doubtful, they were no longer so. Sir John Cradock’s 
influence had been restricted, the new general came 
out with enlarged powers, the fall confidence of the 
ministers, and with Portuguese rank. His reputation, 
his popularity, and the disposition of mankind, always 
prone to magnify the future, whether for good or bad, 
combined to give an unusual impulse to public feeling, 
and enabled him to dictate at once to the regency, the 
diplomatists, the generals, and the people ; to disregard 
all petty jealousies and intrigues, and to calculate upon 
resources from which his predecessor was debarred. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, habituated to the command of 
armies, was moreover endowed by nature with a lofty 
genius, and a mind eapacious of warlike affairs. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Campaign on the Douro—Relative position of the French and 
English armies—Sir Arthur Wellesley marches to the Vou- 
— Sends Beresford to the Douro—A division under gen- 
eral Hill passes the lake of Ovar—Attempt to surprise Fran- 
ceschi fails—Combat of Grijon—The French re-cross the 
Douro and destroy the bridge at Oporto—-Passage of the 
Douro—Soult retreats upon Amarante—Beresford reaches 
Amarante—Loison retreats from that town—Sir Arthur 
marches upon Braga—Desperate situation of Soult—His 
energy—He crosses the Sierra Catalina—Rejoins Loison— 
Reaches Carvalho d'Este—Falls back to Salamonde—Daring 
action of major Dulong—The French pass the Ponte Nova 
and the Saltador, and retreat by Montalegre—Soult enters 
Orense—Observations. 


CAMPAIGN ON THE DOURO. 


Arter the action of Amarante, Laborde’s troops 
were recalled to Oporto, a brigade of cavalry and a 
regiment of infantry being left to keep up the commu- 
nication with Loison. General Botilho, however, soon 
reappeared upon the Lima, Lorge’s dragoons were de- 
tached to watch him, and meanwhile Mermet’s division 
was pushed towards the Vouga. The French army 
was thus extended in detachments from that river to 
the Tamega, occupying two sides of a triangle, its 
flanks presented to the enemy, the wings separated by the 
Douro and without communication, except by the boat- 
bridge of Oporto. It required three days to unite on the 
centre, and five days to concentrate on either extremity. 

The situation of the allies was very different ;—sir 
Arthur Wellesley having assembled the bulk of his 
troops at Coimbra, had the choice of two lines of ope- 
ration ; the one, through Viseu and Lamego, by which, 
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in four or five marehes, he could turn the French le 
and cut them off from ‘Tras os Montes; the other lead. 
ing upon Oporto, whereby, in two marches, he could 
throw himself unexpectedly, and in very superior num. 
bers, upon the enemy’s right, with a prospect of crush. 
ing it between the Vouga and the Douro. On the firgt 
of these two lines, which were separated by the lofi 
ridges of the Sierra de Caramula, the march could be 
covered by Wilson’s corps, at Viset, and by Silveira’s 
near Lamego. Along the second, the movement could 
be screened by Trant’s corps on the Vouga. 

The duke of Dalmatiz’s dispositions were made in 
ignorance of sir Arthur V’ellesley’s position, numbe 
and intentions. He was rot even aware of the vicinig 
of such an antagonist, but sensible that to advance dj. 
rectly upon Lisbon was beyond his own strength, he 
meditated to cross the Tamega, and then, covered } 
that river and the Douro, to follow the great route of 
Bragan¢a, and so enter the Salamanca country.* It wag 
in this view that Loison had been directed to get pos. 
session of Mezamfrio and Pezo de Ragoa, Mermet’s 
advance towards the Vouga being only to support Fran. 
eeschi’s retreat, when the army should commence its 
movement towards the Tamega. 

The 9th of May, D’Argenton was arrested, the film 
fell from Soult’s eyes, and all the perils of his position 
broke at onee upon his view. Feetes in his camp 
which he could not probe; a powerful enemy close in 
his front; the insargents again active in his rear; the 
French troops scattered from the Vouga to-the Tamega, 
from the Douro to the Lima, and commanded by offi- 
cers, whose fidelity was necessarily suspected, while 
the extent of the conspiracy was unknown. Appalling 
as this prospect was, the duke of Dalmatia did not 
quail at the sight. ‘Tre general officers assured him of 
the fidelity of the troops, he ordered Loison to keep 
Mezamfrio and Ragoa, if he could, but, under any cir 
cumstances, to hold Amarante fast, and the greatest 
part of the guns and stores at Oporto were directed 
upon the Tamega; the ammunition that could not be 
removed was Seaetpeks and Lorge was directed to 
withdraw the garrison of Viana and make for Amarante; 
D’Argenton was then elosely, although vainly, pressed 
to discover his aceomplices, and all the arrangements 
necessary for a movement upon the Tras os Montes 
were actively followed up. But the war was coming 
up with a full and swift tide; Loison, upon whose 
vigour the success of the operation depended, was giv- 
ing way, Wellesley was already across the Vouga, 
and Franceschi was struggling in his grasp. 

The English general had resolved to operate along 
both the routes before spoken of, but the greater facili 
of supplying the troops by the coast-line, and, above 
all, the exposed position of the French right wing, so 
near the allies and so distant from succour, induced 
him to make the principal attack by the high road 
leading to Oporto. He had one division of cavalry 
and three of infantry, exclusive of Beresford’s corps. 
The first division, composed of two brigades of infantry 
and twelve guns, was commanded by lieutenant-general 
Paget. ‘The second, of three brigades of infantry and 
six guns, by lieutenant-general Sherbrooke. The third, 
of two brigades of infantry and six guns, by major- 
general Hill. The cavalry by lieutenant-general Payne. 
The whole amounted to about fourteen thousand five 
hundred infantry, fifteen hundred cavalry, and twent;- 
four guns, of which six were only three-pounders. 

The 6th of May, Beresford, with six thousand Por 
tuguese, two British battalions, five companies of ri- 
flemen, and a squadron of heavy cavalry, marched upon 
Lamego by the road of Viseu. 

The 7th, the light cavalry and Paget's division ad- 
vanced towards the Vouga by the Oporto road, but 
halted, on the 8th, to give Beresford time to reach the 
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Upper Douro, before the attack on the French right | for it is not to be supposed that, when Franceschi’s 
chould commence. The 9th, they resumed their march horsemen were cut off, and general Hill at Ovar, Mer- 
for the bridge of Vouga; Hill’s division took the | met’s division could have escaped across the Douro. 
Aveiro road, and the whole reached the line of the} When sit Arthur Wellesley came up to Albergaria 
Vouga river that evening; but Paget’s division was with Paget’s infantry, Franceschi was still in position, 
rot brought up until after dark, and then with caution, | skirmishing with Trant’s corps, and evidently ignorant 
to ptevent the enemy’s guard from seeing the col- of what a force was advancing against him ; but being 
amns, the intent being to surprise Franceschi the next | immediately attacked, and his foot dislodged from the 
morning. wood, he retreated along the road to Oliveira de Aze- 
That general, with all his cavalry, a regiment of | mis, briskly pursued by the allied infantry. Never- 
Mermet’s division, and six guns, occupied a village, | theless, valiantly extricating himself from this perilous 
eight miles beyond Vouga bridge, called Albergaria | situation, he reached Oliveira without any serious loss, 
Nova; the remainder of Mermet’s infantry were at| and continuing his march during the night by Feria, 
Grijon, one march in the rear, and on the main road to) joined Mermet next morning at Grijon. 
Oporto. Franceschi had that day informed Soult, that Franceschi, in the course of the 10th, could see the 
the allied forces were collecting on the Mondego and | whole of the English army, —— the troops with 
that Trant’s posts had closed upon the Vouga; he was, | Hill, and it may create surprise that he should pass so 
however, far from suspecting that the whole army was | near the latter general without being attacked 3 but Hill 
upon the last river, although, from the imprudent con-| was strictly obedient to his orders, which forbade him 
versation of an English officer, bearing ’a flag of truce, | to act on the enemy’s rear; and those orders were wise 
be had reason ‘to expect an attack of some kind. and prudent, because the principle of operating with 
Sir Arthur Wellesley’s plan was partly arranged | small bodies on the flanks and rear of an enemy is 
upon the suggestion of the field-officer who had met} vicious. While the number of men on the left of the 
D’Argenton. He had observed, during his intercourse Douro was unknown, it would have been rash to inter- 
with the conspirators, that the lake of Ovar was un-| pose a single brigade between the advanced guard and 
guarded by the French, although it extended twenty | the main body of the French ; the object of Hi I's being 
miles behind their outposts, and all the boats were at| sent to Ovar was, 1. that the line of mareh might be 
Aveiro, which was in possession of the allies. On| eased, and the enemy’s attention distracted; 2. thata 
this information it was decided to turn the enemy’s | division of fresh soldiers might be at hand to follow the 
right by the lake. Accordingly, general Hill embarked | pursuit, so as te arrive on the bridge of Oporto pell- 
on the evening of the 9th, with one brigade, the other | mel] with the flying enemy ; and it was the soldierlike 
being to follow him as quickly as possible. The fisher- | retreat of Franceschi that prevented the last object from 
men looked on at first with surprise, but, soon com- | being attained. 
prehending the object, volurtarily rushed in crowds to| General Paget’s division and the cavalry halted the 
the boats, and worked with such a will, that the whole | night of the 10th at Oliveira; Sherbrooke’s division 
fotilla arrived at Ovar precisely at sunrise on the 10th, | passed the Vouga later in the day, and remained in 
when the troops immediately disembarked. That day, | Albergaria; the next morning the pursuit was renewed, 
also, Beresford, having rallied Wilson’s corps upon|and the men, marching strongly, came up with the 
his own, reached Pezo de Ragoa, and he it was, that | enemy about eight o’clock in the moruing. 
had repulsed Loison and pursued him to Amarante. 
Both flanks of the French army were now turned, COMBAT OF GUEIEN, 
and at the same moment sir Arthur, with the main The French were posted across the road on a range 
body, fell upon Franceschi, for while the flotilla was | of steep hills, a wood, occupied with infantry, covered 
favigating the lake of Ovar, the attempt to surprise | their right flank, and their front was protected by a 
that general at Albergaria Nova, was in progress. | village and broken ground, but their left was ill placed. 
Sherbrooke’s division was not yet up; but general | The British troops came up briskly in one column, the 
Cotton, with the light cavalry, crossing the Vouga, a| head of which was instantly and sharply engaged. 
little after midnight, endeavoured to turn the enemy’s | The 16th Portuguese regiment, then quitting the line 
left, and get behind him while the head of Paget's | of march, drove the enemy out of the wood covering 
division, marching a little later, passed through the | his right, and at the same time the Germans, who were 
defiles of Vouga, directly upon Albergaria. ‘Trant’s | in the rear, bringing their left shoulders forward, with- 
corps was to make way between Paget’s division and | out any halt or check, turned the other flank of the 
the lake of Aveiro. | French : the latter immediately abandoned the position, 
This enterprise, so well conceived, was baffled by and, being pressed in the rear by two squadrons of 
petty events, such as always abound in war. Sir| cavalry, lost a few killed and about a hundred prison- 
Arthur Wellesley did not perfectly know the ground |ers. ‘The heights of Carvalho gave them an opportu- 
beyond the Vouga, and late in the evening of the 9th, | nity to turn and check the pursuing squadrons, yet, 
colonel Trant, having ascertained that an impracticable | when the British infantry, with an impetuous pace, 
ravine, extending from the lake to Olivera de Azemiz, again drew near, they fell back, and thus fighting and 
would prevent him from obeying his orders, passed | retreating, a blow and a race, wore the day away. 
the bridge of Vouga, and carried his own guns beyond | During this combat, Hill was to have marched by the 
the defiles ; thinking thus to leave the bridge clear for | coast-road towards Oporto, to intercept the enemy’s 
the British artillery and Richard Stewart’s brigade, | retreat, but by some error in the transmission of orders, 
which had been charged to conduct the British cannon ; | that general, taking the route of Feria, crossed Trant’s 
this task was difficult; several carriages broke down, | line of march, and the time thus lost could not be re- 
and Trant’s corps took the lead of Paget’s column, the | gained. 
mareh of which was impeded by the broken gun-car-|_ The British halted at dark. ‘The French passed the 
tiages. Meanwhile the cavalry under Cotton were mis-| Douro in the night, and destroyed the bridge, and all 
led by the guides, and came, in broad daylight, upon | the heavy artillery and baggage still in Oporto were 
Franceschi, who, with his flank resting upon a wood | immediately sent off by this road to Amarante. Mer- 
enehed with infantry, boldly offered a battle that | met, without halting, followed the same route as far as 
Yotton dared not, under such circumstances, accept. | Vallonga and Baltar, having orders to secure all the 
Thus, an hour’s delay, produced by a few trifling ac-| boats and vigilantly to patrole up the right bank of 
eidents, marred a combination that would have shorn | the river, and Loison, his retreat from Pezo de Ra 
Soult of a third of his infantry and all his light cavalry ; being unknown, was again warned to hold the Tamega 
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as he valued the safety of the army ; finally Soult hav- 
ing directed all the craft in the Douro in his front to 
be secured, and having placed guards at convenient 
ints, resolved to hold Oporto Taring the 12th, that 
orge’s dragoons and the different detachments might 
have time to concentrate at Amarante. 

The duke of Dalmatia’s attention was now princi- 
pally directed to the river in its course below the city, 

or the reports of his cavalry led him to believe that 
Hill’s division had been disembarked at Ovar from the 
ocean, and he expected that the empty vessels would 
come round to effect a passage at the mouth of the 
Douro. Nevertheless, hinking that Loison still held 
Mesamfrio and Pezo with six thousand men, and know- 
ing that three brigades occupied intermediate posts be- 
tween Amarante and Oporto, he was satisfied that his 
retreat was secured, and thought there was no rashness 
in maintaining his position for another day. But the 
conspirators were busy. His orders were neglected or 
only half obeyed, and false reports of their execution 
made to him. 

In this state of affairs the heads of the British columns 
arrived at Villa Nova, and before eight o’clock in the 
morning of the 12th, the whole army was concentrated 
there, yet hidden from Soult by the height upon which 
the convent of Sarea stood. The Douro rolled between 
the hostile forces, and the French who had suffered 
nothing from the previous operations, could in two days 
take post behind the Tamega, from whence the retreat 
upon Bragan¢a would be certain; and they might, in 
passing, efeat Beresford ; for that general’s force was 
feeble in numbers, in infancy as to organization, and 
the utmost sir Arthur expected from it was that, vexing 
the-French lime of march, and infesting the road of | 
Villa Real, it would oblige Soult to take the less ac- 
cessible route of Chaves and retire to Gallicia instead 
of Leon. This however could not happen unless the 
main body of the allies followed the French closely 
from Oporto, and as Soult at Salamanea would have 
been more formidable than ever, the ultimate object of 
the campaign and the immediate safety of ie 





corps, alike demanded, that the Douro should be quick- 
ly passed. But how force the passage of a river, deep, 
swift, more than three hundred yards wide, and with 
ten thousand veterans guarding the opposite bank! 
Alexander the Great might have turned from it with- 
out shame! 

The height of Sarea, round which the Douro came 
with a sharp elbow, prevented any view of the upper 
river from the town, and the duke of Dalmatia, confi- 
dent that all above the city was secure, took his station 
in a house westward of 6 orto, whence he could dis- | 
cern the whole course of the lower river to its mouth. 
Meanwhile, from the summit of Sarea, sir A. Welles- 
ley, with an eagle’s glance, searched all the opposite 
bank and the city and country beyond it. He saw 
horses and baggage moving on the road to Vallonga, 
and the dust of columns in retreat, but no large body 
of troops near the river; the enemy’s guards were few 
and distant from each other; his patroles neither nume- 
rous nor vigilant, and an auspicious negligence seemed 
to pervade his camp. Suddenly a large unfinished 
bui ding, called the Seminary, caught the English 
general’s eye. This isolated structure, having a short 
easy access from the river, was surrounded by a high 
wall, which, extending to the water on either side, | 
enclosed an area sufficient for two battalions in order | 
of battle; the only egress was by an iron 08 opening | 
on the Vallonga road, and the building itself command- 
ed every thing in its vicinity, except one mound, which 
was within cannon-shot, but too pointed to hold a gun. 
There were no French ‘posts near, and the direct line 
of passage from the height of Sarea, across the river 
to the building, being to the right hand, was hidden 
from the troops in the town. Here, then, with a mar- 
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vellous hardihood, sir Arthur resolved, if he could find 
but one boat, to make his way, in the face of a Veteran 
army and a renowned general. 


PASSAGE OF THE DOURO, 


A poor barber, evading the French patroles, had 
during the night come over the water in a small skiff, 
Colonel Waters, a staff offieer, a quick daring man, dig. 
covered this, and aided by the barber, and by the Prior 
of Amarante, who gallantly offered his services, imme. 
diately passed the river, and in half an hour returned 
unperceived with three large barges. Meanwhile ej 
teen pieces of artillery were got up to the convent of 
Sarea, and major-general John Murray was diree 
with the German brigade, some squadrons of the [4th 
dragoons, and two guns, upon the Barca de Avintas, 
three miles above. He had orders to seek for boats 
and effect a passage there also if possible, and wheg 
Waters returned, some of the English troops wer 
pushed towards Murray in support, while o:hers cay. 
tiously approached the brink of the river under Sarea, 

It was now ten o’clock; the French were sti]! trap. 
quil and unsuspicious ; the British wondering and ex. 
pectant. Sir Arthur was informed that one boat wag 
brought up to the point of yranee. ** Well, let the men 
cross,’ was his reply, and at this simple order, ap 
officer with twenty-five soldiers of the Bluffs embarked, 
and ina cane of an hour silently placed themselyes 
in the midst of the enemy’s army. 

The Seminary was thus gained, all was quiet jp 
Oporto, and a second boat followed the first ; no hostile 
movement was seen, no sound heard, and a third boat 
passed higher up the river, but scarcely had the men 
from this last set foot on shore, when a tumultuous 
noise arose in the city. The drums beat to arms, 
shouts arose from all parts, the people were seen vehe 
mently gesticulating and making signals from the 
houses, confused masses of French troops, hurrying 
forth from the streets by the higher grounds, threw 
out swarms of skirmishers that came furiously down 
against the Seminary. The British army instantly 
crowded to the bank of the river; Paget’s and Hill’s 
divisions collected at the point of passage and Sher 
brooke’s division where the boat bridge had been cut 
away from Villa Nova. Paget himself had passed in 
the third boat, and having mounted the roof of the 
Seminary was already struck down with a dangerous 
wound. Hill took his place. The musketry was sharp, 
voluble, and enereasing as the numbers on both sides 
accumulated; but the French attack was eager and 
constant, their fire augmented faster than that of the 
English, and their artillery also began to play upon 
the building. The British guns from Sarea command- 
ed indeed the whole enelosure round the Seminary, and 
swept the left of the wall in such a manner as to com 
fine the French assault to the side of the iron gate; 
but Murray did not appear, and the struggle was 9 
violent, and the moment so critical, that sir Arthur 
himself was only prevented from crossing by the ear 
nest representations of those about him, and the just 
confidence he had in general Hill. 

At this period some citizens pushed over to Villa 
Nova with several great boats, Sherbrooke’s people 
began to cross in large bodies, and at the same mo 
ment, a loud shout in the town, and the waving of 
handkerchiefs from all the windows, gave notice that 
the enemy had abandoned the lower part of the city: 
Murray’s troops were now seen descending the right 
bank from Avintas, three battalions were in the Semi- 
nary, and Hill, advancing to the enclosure wall, opened 
a destructive fire upon the French columns, as they 
i, in haste and confusion, by the Vallonga road. 

‘ive pieces of French artillery came galloping out from 
the town on the left, but appalled by the terrible line of 
musketry to be passed, the drivers suddenly pulled up, 
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and while thus hesitating, a volley from behind stretch- 
ed most of the artillery-men on the ground; the rest 
dispersing among the enclosures, left their guns on the 
road, ‘This volley was given by a part of Sherbrooke’s 
eople, who, having forced their way through the 
streets, thus came upon the rear: in fine, the passage 
was won, and the allies were in considerable force on 
the French side of the river. To the left, general 
Sherbrooke, with the brigade of guards, and the 29th 
regiment, was in the town, and pressing the rear of 
the enemy, who were quitting it. In the centre, gen- 
eral Hill, holding the Seminary and the wall of the 
enclosure, with the Buffs, the 48th, the 66th, the 16th 
Portuguese, and a battalion of detachments, sent a da- 
maging fire into the masses as they passed him, and 
his line was prolonged on the right, although with a 
considerable interval, by general Murray’s Germans, 
and two squadrons of the 14th dragoons. The remain- 
der of the army kept passing the river at different 
points, and the artillery, from the height of Sarea, 
still searched the enemy’s columns as they hurried 
along the line of retreat. 

If general Murray had then fallen boldly in upon 
the disordered crowds, their discomfiture would have 
been complete; but he suffered column after column 
to pass him, without even a cannon shot, and seemed 


fearful lest they should turn and push him into the| 


river. General Charles Stewart and major Hervey, 
impatient of this timidity, charged with the two squad- 


rons of dragoons, and riding over the enemy’s rear-| 


guard, as it was pushing through a narrow road to gain 
an open space beyond, unhorsed Laborde and wounded 
Foy ; but on the English side Hervey lost an arm, and 
his gallant horsemen, receiving no support from Mur- 
ray, had to fight their way back with loss. This 
finished the action, the French continued their retreat, 


and the British remained on the ground they had gain- | 


ed. The latter lost twenty killed, a general and ninety- 
five men wounded ; the former had about five hundred 
men killed and wounded, and five pieces of artillery 
were taken in the fight; a considerable quantity of 
ammunition, and fifty guns (of which the carriages 
had been burnt) were afterwards found in the arsenal, 
and several hundred men were captured in the hospitals. 

Napoleon’s veterans were so experienced, so inured 
to warfare that no troops in the world could more rea- 
dily recover from such a surprise, and before they 
reached Vallonga their columns were again in order, 
with a regular rear-guard covering the retreat; a small 
garrison at the mouth of the Douro which had been 
eut off, being guided by some friendly Portuguese, 
also rejoined the army in the night, and Soult, believing 
that Loison was at Amarante, thought he had happily 
escaped the danger. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley employed the remainder of the 
12th, and the next day, in bringing over the rear-guard 
of the army, the baggage, the stores, and the artillery. 
Murray’s Germans indeed pursued, on the morning of 
the 13th, but not further than about two leagues on the 
road of Amarante, and this delay has been blamed as 
an error in sir Arthur. It is argued that an enemy once 
surprised should never be aNowed to recover, and that 
Soult should have been followed up, even while a 
single regiment was left to pursue. 
halting were, first, that a part of the army was still on 
the left bank of the Douro ;—secondly, that the troops 
had outmarched provisions, baggage, and ammunition, 
and having passed over above eighty miles of difficult 
country in four days, during three of which they were 
constantly fighting, both men and animals required 
rest; thirdly, that nothing was known of Beresford, 
whose contemporary operations it is time to relate. 

The moment of his arrival on the Douro was mark- 
ed by the repulse of Loison’s division, which immedi- 
ately fell back, as I have already related, to Mezamfrio, 
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but followed by the Portuguese patroles only, for 
Beresford halted on the left bank of the river, because 
the British regiments were still in the rear. This was 
on the 10th. Silveira, who was at Villa Real, had 
orders to feel towards Mezamfrio for the enemy, and 
the marshal’s force was thus, with the assistance of 
the insurgents, in readiness to turn Soult from the route 
of Villa Real to Bragan¢a. The 11th Loison contiaued 
his retreat, and Beresford finding him so timid, follow- 
ed and skirmished with his rear-guard; at the same 
time Silveira advanced from Villa Real. On the 12th, 
the French outposts in front of Amarante were driven 
in, and the 13th Loison abandoned that town, and took 
the route of Guimaraens. These events were unknown 
to sir Arthur Wellesley on the evening of the 13th, 
but he heard that Soult, after destroying his artillery 
and ammunition, near Penafiel, had passed over the 
mountains towards Braga, and judging this to arise 
from Beresford’s operations on the Tamega, he rein- 
forced Murray with some cavalry, ordering him to pro- 


|ceed by Penafiel, and if Loison still lingered near 


Amarante, to open a communication with Beresford, 
The latter was at the same time directed tq ascend the 
Tamega, and intercept the enemy at Chaves. 

Meanwhile, the main body of the army marched in 
two columns upon the Minho, the one by the route of 
Barca de Trofla and Braga, the other by the Ponte 
d’Ave and Bacellos; but, on the evening of the 14th, 
the movements of the enemy about Braga gave certain 
proofs that not Valen¢a antl Tuy, but Chaves or Mon- 
talegre, would be the point of his retreat. Hereupon, 
the left column was drawn off from the Bacellos road 
and directed upon Braga, and Beresford was instructed 
to move by Monterey, upon Villa del Rey, if Soult 
should take the line of Montalegre. The 15th, sir Ar- 
thur reached Braga. Murray was at Guimaraens on 
his right, and Beresford, who had anticipated his orders, 
was near Chaves, having sent Silveira towards Sala- 
monde, with instructions. to occupy the passes of Rui- 
vaens and Melgasso: At this time, however, Soult 
was fifteen miles in advance of Braga, having, by a 
surprising effort, extricated himself from one of the 
most dangerous situations that a general ever escaped 
from; but to understand this, it is necessary todescribe 
the country through which his retreat was effected. 

I have already stated, that the Sierra de Cabreira 
and the Sierra de Catalina, line the right bank of the Ta- 
mega; but, in approaching the Douro, the latter slants 
off towards Oporto, leaving a rough but practicable 
slip of land, through which the road leads from Oporto 
to Amarante: hence, the French in retreating to the 
latter town had the Douro on their right hand and the 
Sierra de Catalina on their left, both supposed impass- 
able ; and although between Amarante and Braga which 
is on the other side of the Catalina, a route practicable 
for artillery runs through Guimaraens, it was necessary 
to reach Amarante to fall into this road. Soult, there- 
fore, as he advanced along the narrow pass between 
the mountains and the Douro, rested his hopes of safe- 
ty entirely upon Loison’s holding Amarante; several 
days, however, had elapsed since that general had 
communicated with the army, and an alde-de-camp 


| was sent, on the morning of the 12th, to ascertain his 


The reasons for | 


exact position. Colonel Tholosé, the officer employed, 
found Loison at Amarante, but neither his remonstran- 
ces, nor the after-coming intelligence, that Oporto was 
evacuated and the army in full retreat upon the Tame- 
ga, could induce that general to remain there; as we 
have seen, he marched towards Guimaraens on the 
13th, abandoning the bridge of Amarante, without a 
blow, and leaving his commander and two thirds of 
the army to what must have appeared inevitable de- 
struction. 

The news of this unexpected calamity reached Soult 
at one o’clock on the morning of the 13th, just after 
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he had passed the rugged banks of the Souza river; | running from Ruivaens to Montalegre. But the scouts 


the weather was boisterous, the men were fatigued, 
voices were heard calling for a capitulation, and the 
whole army was stricken with dismay; then it was 
that the duke of Dalmatia justified, by his energy, 
that fortune which had raised him to his high rank in 
the world. Being, by a Spanish pedlar, informed of a 
path, that, mounting the right bank of the Souza, led 
over the Sierra de Catalina to Guimaraens, he, on the 
instant, silenced the murmurs of the treacherous or 
fearful in the ranks, destroyed the artillery, abandoned 
the military chest and baggage, loaded the animals 
with sick men and musket ammunition, and repassing 
the Souza, followed his Spanish guide with a hardy 
resolution. ‘The rain was falling in torrents, and the 
path was such as might be expected in those wild re- 
gions, yet the troops made good their passage over 
the mountains to Pombeira, and at Guimaraens, hap- 
pily fell in with Loison. During the night they were 
joined by Lorge’s dragoons from Braga, and thus, al- 
most beyond hope, the whole army was concentrated. 
If Soult’s energy in command was conspicuous on 
this ceeasion, his sagacity and judgement were not 
less remarkably displayed in what followed. Most 
generals would have moved by the direct route upon 
Guimaraens to Braga; but he, with a long reach of 
mind, caleulated from the slackness of pursuit after he 
passed Vallonga, that the bulk of the English army 
must be on the road to Braga, and would be there be- 
fore him; or that, at best, he should be obliged to re- 
treat fighting, and must sacrifice the guns and baggage 
of Loison’s and Lorge’s corps in the face of an enemy 
—a circumstance that might operate fatally on the 
spirit of his soldiers, and would certainly give oppor- 
tunities to the malcontents; and already one of the 
generals (apparently Loison) was recommending a 
convention like Cintra.* Wherefore, with a firmness 
worthy of the highest admiration, Soult destroyed all 
the guns and the greatest part of the baggage and am- 
munition of Loison’s and Lorge’s divisions; then, 
leaving the high road to Braga on his left, once more 
took to the mountain paths, making for the heights of 
Carvalho d’Este, where he arrived late in the evening 
of the 14th, thus gaining a day’s march, in point of 


time. ‘The morning of the 15th he drew up his troops | 
| Ponte Nova there was a second obstacle stil! more for- 


in the position he had occupied two months before, a 
the battle of Braga, and by this spectacle, where 
twenty thousand men were collected upon the theatre 
of a former victory, and disposed so as to produce the 
greatest effect, he aroused all the sinking pride of the 
French soldiers. It was a happy reach of generalship, 
an inspiration cf real genius! 

He now re-organised his army, taking the command 
of the rear-guard himself, and giving that of the ad- 
vaneed guard to general Loison. Noble, the French 
historian of this campaign, says, *‘ the whole army was 
astonished ;”’ as if it were not a stroke of consummate 
policy, that the rear, which was pursued by the British, 
should be under the general-in-chief, and that the front, 


which was to fight its way through the native forces, | 


should have a commander whose very name called up 
all the revengeful passions of the Portuguese. Maneta 
dared not surrender! and thus the duke of Dalmatia 
dexterously forced those to act with most zeal who were 
least inclined to serve him; but in sooth, such was 
his perilous situation, that all the resources of his mind 
and all the energy of his character were needed to 
save the army. 

From Carvalho he retired to Salamonde, from whence 
there were two lines of retreat; the one through Rui- 


vaens and Venda Nova, by which the army had march- | 


ed when coming from Chaves two months before; the 
other, shorter, although more impracticable, leading 


Noble's Campagne de Galice. 
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brought intelligence that the bridge of Ruivaens, on 
the little river of that name, was broken, and defended 
by twelve hundred Portuguese, with artillery, and 
that another party had been, since the morning, de stroy- 
ing the Ponte Nova on the Cavado river. The destruc 
tion of the first bridge blocked the road to Chaveg: 
the second, if completed, and the passage well defend. 
ed, would have cut the French off from Montalegre, 
The night was setting in, the soldiers were harassed 
barefooted, and starving; the ammunition was injured 
by the rain, which had never ceased since the 13th 
and which was now increasing in violence, accom. 
panied with storms of wind; the British army would 
certainly fall upon the rear in the morning; and if the 
Ponte Nova, where the guard was reported to be weak, 
could not be secured, the hour of surrender was surely 
arrived. In this extremity, Soult sent for major Dy. 
long, an officer justly reputed for one of the most dar. 
ing in the French ranks. Addressing himself to this 
brave man, he said, “I have chosen you from the 
whole army to seize the Ponte Nova, which has been 
cut by the enemy. Select a hundred grenadiers and 
twenty-five horsemen, endeavour to surprise the guards, 
and secure the passage of the bridge. If you sueceed, 
say so, but send no other report; your silence will suf 
fice.” Thus exhorted and favoured by the storm.Du- 
long reached the bridge unperceived of the Portuguese, 
killed the centinel before any alarm was given, and 
then, followed by twelve grenadiers, began crawling 
along a narrow slip of masonry, which was the only 
part undestroyed. ‘The Cavado river was flooded and 
roaring in its deep channel, one of the grenadiers fell 
into the gulf, but the noise of the waters was louder 
than his ery, and Dulong with the eleven reaching the 
other side surprised the nearest post; the remainder 
of his men advanced at the same moment close to the 
bridge, and some crossing and others mounting the 
heights, shouting and firing, scared the poor } easantry, 
who imagined the whole army was upon them; thus 
the passage was gallantly won. 

At four o’clock, the bridge was repaired and the ad- 
vanced guards of the French commenced crossing; but 
the column of march was long, the road narrow and 
rugged, the troops filed over slowly, and beyond the 


midable. For the pass in.which the troops were mov- 
ing being cut in the side of a mountain, open on the 
left for several miles, at last came upon a torrent called 
the Misarella, which, breaking down a deep ravine, or 
rather gulph, was only to be crossed by a bridge con- 
structed with a single lofty arch, called Sa/tador, or the 
leaper, and so narrow that only three persons could 
pass abreast. Fortunately for the French, the Saltador 
was not cut, but entrenched and defended by a few 
hundred Portuguese peasants, who occupied the rocks 
on the farther side, and here the good soldier Dulong 
again saved the army ;* for, when a first and second 
attempt had been repulsed, he carried the entrench- 
ments by a third effort, and, at the same instant, fell 
deeply wounded. The head of the column then poured 
over, and it was full time, for the English guns were 
thundering in the rear, and the Ponte Nova was choked 
with dead. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, quitting Braga on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, had come, about four o’clock, upon 
Soult’s rear-cuard, which remained at Salamonde to 
cover the passage of the army over the bridges. The 
right was strongly protected by a ravine, the left oc- 
cupied a steep hill, and a stout battle might have been 
made; but men thus cireumstanced, and momentarily 
expecting an order to retreat, will seldom stand firmly; 


'on this oecasion, when some light troops turned the 
by the Ponte Nova and Ponte Miserella into the road | left, and general Sherbrooke, with the guards, mount 
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ing the steep hill, attacked the front, the French made 
but one discharge, and fled in confusion to the I onte 
Nova. As this bridge was not on the direct line of re- 
treat, they were for some time unperceived, and gain- 
in ground of their pursuers, formed a rear-guard; yet 
being at last descried, some guns were brought to bear 
on them, and then man and horse, crushed together, 
went over into the gulph, and the bridge, and the rocks, 
and the defile beyond were strewed with mangled 
podies. ‘This was the last calamity inflicted by the 
sword upon the French army in this retreat; a retreat 
attended by many horrid as well as glorious events; 
for the peasants in their fury, with an atrocious cruelty, 
tortured and mutilated every sick man and straggler 
that fell into their power, and on the other hand, the 
soldiers, who held together in their turn, shot the 
easants, while the track of the columns might be dis- 
covered from afar by the smoke of the burning houses. 

The Vrench reached Montalegre on the 17th, being 
followed only by colonel Waters, with some cavalry, 
who picked up a few stragglers at Villella. Sir Arthur 
halted that day at Ruivaens, which seems to have been 
an error in principle, because there appears no adequate 
cause for the delay, but on the 18th he renewed the 
pursoit, and a part of his cavalry passed Montalegre, 


drawn up behind the Salas in force, and no action took 
place. Silveira, indeed, had entered Montalegre, from 
the side of Chaves, before the British came up from 
Ruivaens; but instead of pursuing, he put his men 
into quarters ; and a Portuguese officer of his division, 
who was despatched to marshal Beresford with orders 
to move from Villa Perdrices upon Villa del Rey, 
loitered on the road so long, that all chance of inter- 
cepting the French line of march was at an end; for 
though Beresford, on the 19th, sent colonel Talbot with 
the 14th dragoons as far as Ginjo, Franceschi turned in 
force, and obliged that officer to retire, and the pursuit 
terminated, with the capture of a few stragglers on the 
Salas. 

Soult himself crossed the frontier by Allaritz on the 
18th, and on the 19th entered Orense, without guns, 
stores, ammunition, or baggage; his men were ex- 


hausted with fatigue and misery, the greatest part | 


without shoes, many without aecoutrements, and in 
some instances even without muskets. He had quitted 
Orense seventy-six days before, with about twenty-two 
thousand men, and three thousand five hundred had af- 
terwards joined him from Tuy. He returned with 
nineteen thousand five hundred, having lost by the 
sword and sickness, by assassination and capture, six 
thousand good soldiers; of which number above three 
thousand were taken in hospitals,* and about a thou- 
sand were killed by the Portuguese, or had died of 
sickness, previous to the retreat; the remainder were 
captured, or had perished within the last eight days. 
He had carried fifty-eight pieces of artillery into Por- 
tugal, and he returned without a gun; yet was his repu- 
tation as a stout and able soldier no wise diminished. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The duke of Dalmatia’s arrangements being con- 
tinually thwarted by the conspirators, his military 
skill cannot be fairly judged of; nevertheless, the er- 
rors of the campaign may, without injustice, be pointed 
out, leaving to others the task of tracing them to their 
true sources. 

1.—The disposition of the army, on both sides of the 
Douro and upon such extended lines, when no certain 
advice of the movements and strength of the English 
force had been received, was rash. It was, doubtless, 
right, that to clear the front and to gather information, 
Franceschi should adyance to the Vouga; but he re- 

* Viz. 1800 left in Viana and Braga; 500 including the 
wounded taken in Oporto; 1300 taken at Chaves, by Silveira. 
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mained too long in the same position, and he should 
have felt ‘Trant’s force more positively. Had the latter 
officer (whose boldness in maintaining the line of the 
Vouga was extremely creditable) been beaten, as he 
easily might have been, the anarchy of the country 
would have increased; and as Beresford’s troops at 
Thomar wanted but an excuse to disperse, the Portu- 
guese and British preparations must have been greatly 
retarded. 

2.—-That Soult, when he had secured, as he thought, 
all the boats on an unfordable river three hundred yards 
wide, should think himself safe from an attack for one 
day, is not wonderful. The improbability that such a 
barrier could be forced in half an hour might have ren- 
dered Fabius careless! yet there were some peculiar 
circumstances attending the surprise of the French 
army which indicate great negligence. The command- 
ing officer of one regiment reported, as early as six 
o’cleck, that the English were crossing the river;* the 
report was certainly premature, because no man passed 
before ten o’clock, but it reached Soult, and he sent 
general Quesnel, the governor of Oporto, to verify the 
fact. Quesnel stated, on his return, and truly, that it 
was an error, and Soult took no further precaution; the 


yatroles were not increased, no staff-officers appear to 
|} 
followed by the guards; the enemy was, however, 


have been employed to watch the river, and no signals 
were established; yet it was but three days since 
D’Argenton’s conspiracy had been discovered, and the 
extent of it was still unknown. This circumstance 
alone should have induced the duke of Dalmatia to 
augment the number of his guards and posts of ob- 
servation, that the multiplicity of the reports might 
render it impossible for the malcontents to deceive him. 
The surprise at Oporto must, therefore, be considered 
as a fault in the general, which could only be atoned 
for by the high resolution and commanding energy with 
which he saved his army in the subsequent retreat. 

3.—When general Loison suffered marshal Beres- 
ford to drive him from Pezo de Ragoa and Mezamfrio, 
he committed a grave military error, and when he 
abandoned Amarante, he relinquished all claim to 
military reputation, as a simple statement of facts will 
prove. The evening of the 12th he wrote to Soult that 
one regiment had easily repulsed the whole of the 
enemy’s forces; yet he, although at the head of six 
thousand men, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, that 
night and without another shot being fired, abandoned 
the only passage by which, as far as he knew, the rest 
of the army could escape from its perilous situation 
with honour! It was not general Loison’s fault if 
England did not triumph a second time for the capture 
of a French marshal. 


MOVEMENTS OF THE BRITISH GENERAL. 


1.—If sir Arthur Wellesley’s operations be looked 
at as a whole, it is impossible to deny his sagacity in 
planning, his decision and celerity in execution. When 
he landed at Lisbon, the nation was dismayed by pre- 
vious defeats, distracted with anarchy, and menaced on 
two sides by powerful armies, one of which was al- 
ready in possession of the second city in the kingdom. 
In twenty-eight days he had restored public confidence ; 
provided a defence against one adversary; and having 
marched two hundred miles through a rugged country, 
and forced the passage of a great river—caused his 
other opponent to flee over the frontier, without artil- 
lery or baggage. 

2.—Such being the result, it is necessary to show 
that the success was due, not to the caprice of fortune, 
but to the talents of the general, that he was quick to 
see, and active to strike. And first, the seerecy and 
despatch with which the army was collected on the 
Vouga belongs entirely to the man; for, there were 
many obstacles to overcome, and D’Argenton, as the 


* Noble's Campagne de Galice. 
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sequel proved, would, by his disclosures, have ruined | to that river, in order to intercept Soull’s retreat and 
sir Arthur’s combinations, if the latter had not provi-| force him to a battle; whereas, if he had once enter d 
dently given him a false view of affairs. The subse-| the defile formed by the Douro and the Sierra de Cata 
qnent march from the Vouga to the Douro was, in it-| lina, he could only have followed his enemy in ors 
self, no mean effort; for it must be recollected, that | column by a difficult route, a process promising little 


this rapid advance against an eminent commander and 
a veteran army of above twenty thousand men, was 
made with a heterogeneous force, of which only six- 
teen thousand men were approved soldiers, the remain- 
der being totally qneaal by discipline, untried in 
battle, and, only three weeks before, in a state of open 
mutiny. 


3.—The passage of the Douro, at Oporto, would, at, 


first sight, seem a rash undertaking; when examined 
closely, it proves to be an example of consummate 
generalship, both in the conception and the execution. 
The careless watch maintained by the French may, in- 


deed, be called fortunate, because it permitted the Eng- | 


lish general to get a few men over unperceived ; but it 
was not twenty-five, nor twenty-five hundred, soldiers 


that could have maintained themselves, if heedlessly | 


cast on the other side. Sir Arthur, when he so coolly 
said—“ let them pass,” was prepared to protect them 
when they had passed. He did not give that order 
until he knew ‘hat Murray had found boats at Avintas, 
to ferry over a considerable number of troops, and, con- 


sequently, that that general, descending the Douro, | 


could cover the right flank of the Seminary, while the 
guns planted on the heights of Sarea could sweep the 


Jeft flank, and search all the ground enclosed by the | 


wall round the building. Had only general Murray’s 
troops passed, they would have been compromised ; 
if the whole army had made the attempt at Avintas, its 
march would have been discovered ; but in the double 
passage all was secured; the men in the Seminary by 
the guns, by the strength of the building, and by Mur- 
ray’s troops; the latter by the surprise on the town, 
which drew the enemy’s attention away from them. 
Hence, it was only necessary to throw a few brave 
men into the Seminary unperceived, and the success 
was almost certain; because, while that building was 
maintained, the troops in the act of passing could nei- 
ther be prevented nor harmed by the enemy. To attain 
great objects by simple means is the highest effort of 
genius. 

4.—If general Murray had attacked vigorously, the 
uin of the French army would have ensued. It was 


, advantage. Nevertheless, seeing that he detached 
| general Murray by that route at last, it would appear 
| that he should have ordered him to press the enem 
, closer than he did; but there a political diffiey) 
, occurred. The English cabinet, although improvident 
| in its preparations, was very fearful of misfortune, and 
| the general dared not risk the safety of a single brigade 
except for a great object, lest a slight disaster should 
cause the army to be recalled. This circumstance often 
| obliged him to curb his naturally enterprising disposi. 
tion; and to this burthen of ministerial incapacity 
which he bore even to the battle of Salamanea, may 
be traced that over-caution which has been so often 
censured as a fault, not only by military writers, but by 
Napoleon, who, judging from appearances, erroneously 
supposed it to be a characteristic of the man, and oftep 
rebuked his generals for not taking advantage thereof,# 
6.—The marches and encounters, from the L4th to 
the 17th, were excellent on both sides. Like the wheel. 
ings and buffeting of two vultures in the air, the gen- 
erals contended, the one for safety, the other for 
triumph; but there was evidently a failure in the o 
rations of marshal Beresford. Soult did not reach Sala- 
monde until the evening of the 15th, and his rear-guard 
was still there on the evening of the 16th. Beresford 
was in person at Chaves on the 16th, and’ his troops 
reached that place early on the morning of the 17th, 
Soult passed Montalegre on the 18th, but from Chaves 
| to that place is only one march, Again, marshal Beres« 
ford was in possession of Amarante on the 13th, and 
as there was an excellent map of the province in exist» 
‘ence, he must have known the importance of Sala- 
monde, which was only thirty-two miles from Ama- 
rante, and that there was a road to it through Freixim 
and Refoyos de Basta, and another through Mondin 
and Cavez, both shorter than that by Guimaraens and 
Chaves. It is true that Silveira was directed to oc 
cupy Ruivaens and Melgasso; but he either disobeyed 
or executed his orders too slowly, and Misarella was 
totally neglected. Major Warre, an officer of the mar 
shal’s staff, endeavoured, indeed, to break down the 
| bridges of Ponte Nova and Ruivaens, and it was by 


an opportunity that would have tempted a blind man | his exertions that the peasants surprised at the former, 
to strike; the neglect of it argued want of military | had been collected; but he had only a single dragoon 
talent and of military hardihood; and how would it| with him, and was without powder to execute this im- 
have appeared if Loison had not abandoned Amarante ? | portant task. The peasantry, also glad to be rid of the 
If Soult, effecting his retreat in safety, and reaching | French, were reluctant to stop their retreat, and still 
Zamora or Salamanca in good order, had turned on | more to destroy the bridge of Misarella, which was the 
Ciudad Rodrigo, he would have found full occupation | key of all the communications, and all the great mar 


for Sir Arthur Wellesley in the north; and he would | kets of the Entre Minho e Douro, and therefore sure 


have opened a free communication with the duke of 
Belluno; the latter must then have marched either 
against Seville or Lisbon; and thus the boldness and 


excellent conduct of the English general, producing no | 


adequate results, would have been overlooked, or, per- 
haps, have formed a subject for the abuse of some 
ignorant, declamatory writer. 

5.—Sir Arthur Wellesley’s reasons for halting at 
Oporto the 13th, have been already noticed, but they 
require further remarks. Had he followed Soult head- 
long, there is no doubt that the latter would have been 
overtaken on the Souza river, and destroyed; but this 
chance, arising from Loison’s wretched movements, 
was not to be foreseen. He knew nothing of Beres- 
ford’s situation, but he naturally supposed that, follow- 
ing his instructions, he was about Villa Real ; and that, 
consequently, the French would, from Amarante, either 
move by Villa Pouca to Chaves, or taking the road to 
Guimaraens and Braga, make for the Minho; hence, 
}e remained where he could command the main roads 





| to be built up again; in which case the people knew 
well that their labour and time would be called for 
without payment. It is however undoubted that Soult 
owed his safety, firstly, to the failure, whatever may 
have been the cause, in Beresford’s general operations, 
}and, secondly, to the particular failure in breaking 
| down the bridges; and it is probable, from what he 
| did do, that major Warre would have effectually de- 
| Stroyed them if he had been supplied with only the 
; commonest means. 

| Silveira is accused of not moving either in the direc- 
| tion or with the celerity required of him by Beresford, 
| but there seems to have been a misunderstanding be- 
tween them, and some allowance must be made for the 
numerous mistakes necessarily arising in the transmis- 
| sion of orders by officers speaking different languages; 
|and for the difficulty of moving troops not accustomed, 
and perhaps not perfectly willing to act together. 





———— 
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CHAPTER IIL 


Romana surprises Villa Franca—Ney advances to Lngo—Ro- 
mana retreats to the Asturias—Reforms the ne 
there—Ney invades the Asturias by the west—Bonnet and 
Kellerman enter that province by the east and by the south 
—General Mahi flies to the valley of the Syl—Romana em- 
barks at Gihon—Ballasteros takes St. Andero—Defeated by 
Bonnet—Kellerman returns to Valladolid—Ney marches for 
Coruna—Carrera defeats Maucune at St. Jago Compostella— 
Mahi blockades Lugo—lIt is relieved by Soult—Romana re- 
ioins his army and marches to Orense-——Lapisse storms the 
brid e of Alcantara—Cuesia advances to the Guadiana— 
Lapisse retires—Victor concentrates his army at Torremocha 
“pifect of the war in Germany upon that of Spain—Sir A. 
Wellesley encamps at Abrantes—The bridge of Alcantara 
destroyed—Victor crosses the Tagus at Almaraz—Beresford 
returns to the north of Portugal—Ney and Soult combine 
pperations—Soult scours the valley of the Syl—Romana cut 

from Castile and thrown back upon Orense—Ney advances 
towards Vigo--Combat of San Payo—Misunderstanding 
between him and Soult—Ney retreats to Coruna—Soult 
marches to Zamora—Franceschi falls into the hands of the 
Capuchino—His melancholy fate—Ney abandons Gallicia— 
View of affairs in Araguna—Battles of Maria and Belchite. 


Tue duke of Dalmatia halted at Orense the 20th, and 
on the 2ist put his troops in motion upon Lugo, to suc- 
eour SD satdel Fouruien, of the 6th corps, who, with three 
battalions of infantry and a regiment of dragoons, was 
hesieged by twelve or fifteen thousand Spaniards, under 
the command of general Mahi.* But to explain this it 
js necessary to resume the account of Romana’s opera- 
tions, after his defeat at Monterey on the 6th of March. 

Having reassembled the fugitives at Puebla de Sena- 
bria, on the borders of Leon, he repaired his losses by 
fresh levies, and was soon after joined by three thou- 
sand men from Castile, and thus, unknown to Ney, he 
had, as it were, gained the rear of the sixth corps. 
Villa Franea del Bierzo was, at this time, only occu- 
pied by two weak French battalions, and as their 
nearest support was at Lugo, Romana resolved to sur- 
prise them. Dividing his forces, he sent Mendizabel 
with one division by the valley of the Syl to take them 
in rear, and marched himself by the route of Caleabel- 
los; in this manner he surrounded the French, who, 
after a short skirmish, in which the Spaniards lost 
about a hundred men, surrendered, and were sent into 
the Asturias. 

Romana then detached a part of his forces to Orense 
and Ponte Vedra, to assist Morillo and the insurrection 
in the western parts of Gallicia, where, with the aid 
of the English ships of war, and notwithstanding the 
shameful neglect of the supreme central junta, the 
patriots were proceeding vigorously. ‘The moveable 
eolumns of the sixth corps daily lost a number of men, 
some in open battle, and a still greater number by as- 
sassinations ; these last were however rigorously visited 
upon the districts where they took place, and thus, in 
Gallicia, as in every other part of Spain, the war hourly 
assumed a more horrid character. Referring to this 
period, colonel Barios afterwards told Mr. Frere that 
to repress the excesses of marshal Ney’s troops, he, 
himself, had, in cold blood, eaused seven hundred 
French prisoners to be drowned in the Minho!+ an 
avowal recorded by Mr. Frere, without animadversion, 
but which, happily for the cause of humanity, there is 
good reason to believe was as false as it would, if true, 
have been detestable. 

After the capture of Vigo, the Spanish force on the 
coast increased rapidly. Barios departed for Seville, 
Martin Carrera assumed the command of the troops 
near Orense, and the Conde Norofia of those near 
Vigo; general Maucune returned to St. Jago from Tuy, 
and Ney, apprized of the loss at Villa Franca, advane- 
ed to Lugo. Romana immediately abandoned Gallicia, 
and entering the Asturias by the pass of Cienfuegos, 
marched along the line of the Gallician frontier, un- 


* S. Journal of Operations, MS. t Parl. Papers, 1910. 
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til he reached Navia de Suarna, where he left Mahi, 
with the army, to observe Ney, but repaired, himself, 
to Oviedo, to redress the crying wrongs of the Asturians. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the evil doings of 
the Asturian junta, which was notoriously corrupt and 
incapable ; Romana, after a short inquiry, dismissed 
the members in virtue of his supreme authority, and 
appointed new men; but this act of justice gave great 
offence to Jovellanos and others. It appeared too close 
an approximation to Ouesta’s manner, in Leon, the 
year before, and as the central government, always 
selfish and jealous, abhorred any indication of vigour 
or probity in a general, Romana was soon afterwards 
deprived of his command. Meanwhile he was reso- © 
lutely reforming abuses, when his proceedings were 
suddenly arrested by an unexpected event. 
As soon as Ney understood that the Spanish army 
was posted on the Gallician side of the Asturian fron- 
tier ; and that Romana was likely to excite the energy 
of the Asturian people ; he planned a combined move- 
ment, to surround and destroy, not only Romana and 
his army, but also the Asturian troops, which then 
amounted to about fifteen thousand men, including the 
partida of Porlier, commonly called the Marquisetto. 
This force, commanded by general Ballasteros and 
general Vorster, occupied Infiesta, on the eastern side 
of Oviedo, and Castropol on the coast. Ney, with 
the consent of Joseph, arranged that Kellerman, who 
was at Astorga, with six guns and eight thousand se- 
ven hundred men, composed of detachments, drawn 
together from the different corps, should penetrate the 
Asturias from the south east by the pass of Pajares ; 
that Bonnet, who always remained at the town of St. 
Andero, should break in, from the north east, by the 
coast road; and that the sixth corps should make an 
itruption by the Concejo de Ibas, a short but difficult 
route leading directly from Lugo. 
When the period for these combined movements was 
determined, Ney, appointing general Marchand to com- 
mand in Gallicia during his own absence, left three 
battalions under Maucune at St. Jago, three others in 
garrison at Corufia under generalg@)’ Armagnac, one at 
Ferrol, and three with a reginieft of cavalry under 
Fournier at Lugo. He then marched himself, with 
twelve battalions of infantry and three regiments of 
cavalry, against Mahi, and the latter immediately 
abandoned his position at Navia de Suarna, and draw- 
ing off by his left, without giving notice to Romana, 
returned to Gallicia and again entered the valley of the 
Syl. Ney, either thinking that the greatest force was 
near Oviedo, or that it was more important to capture 
Romana than to disperse Mahi’s troops, continued his 
route by the valley of the Nareca; and with such di- 
ligence that he reached Cornellana and Grado, one 
| march from Oviede, before Romana knew of his ap- 
|proach. The Spanish general, thus surprised, made 
|a feeble and fruitless endeavour to check the French 
|at the bridge of Peiiaflor, after which, sending the 
| single regiment he had with him to Infiesta, he em- 
| barked on board an English vessel at Gihon, and so 
| escaped. 
The 18th, Ney entered Oviedo, where he was joined 
by Kellerman, and the next day pursued Romana to 
| Gihon ; Bonnet, likewise, executed his part, but some- 
what later, and thus Vorster, being unmolested by 
Ney, had time to collect his corps on the coast. Mean- 
| while Ballasteros, finding that Bonnet had passed be- 

tween him and Vorster, boldly marched upon St. An- 

dero and retook it, making the garrison and sick men 
| (in all eleven hundred) prisoners: the Amelia and 
| Statira, British frigates, arrived off the harbour at the 
| same moment, and captured three French corvettes and 
| two luggers, on board of which some staff-officers were 
| endeavouring to escape. 

Bonnet, however, followed hard upon Ballasteros, 
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and, the 11th of June, routed him so completely that 
he, also, was forced to save himself on board an Eng- 
lish vessel, and the French recovered all the prisoners, 
and, amongst them, the men taken at Villa Franca, 
by Romana. But, before this, Ney, uneasy for his 
posts in Gallicia, had returned to Coruifia by the coast- 
road through Castropol, and Kellerman, after several 
trifling skirmishes with Vorster, had also retired to 
Valladolid. 
not caleulated for detence, although, with the aid of 
English ships, it might become extremely troublesome 
to the French. 

While Ney was in Asturia, Carrera, advancing from 
the side of Orense, appeared in front of St. Jago di 


Compostella at the moment that colonel D’Esmenard, | 


a staff-officer sent by the marshal to give notice of his 
return to Corujia, arrived with an escort of dragoons 
in Maucune’s camp. 5 
the Spaniards into a reinforcement of eight hundred 
men; but Carrera, who had been joined hy Morillo, 
commanded eight thousand, and, on the 23d, having 
attacked Maucune, ata place called “* Campo de Estrel- 
la,” totally defeated him, with a loss of six hundred 
men and several guns. ‘The Spaniards did not pursue, 
and the French retreated in confusion to Corufia. Nor 
was this the only check suffered by the 6th corps, for 
Mahi, having united a great body of peasants to his 
army, drove back Fournier’s outposts, and closely in- 
vested him in Lugo on the 19th. 

Such was the state of affairs in Gallicia when Soult 
arrived at Orense ; and as the inhabitants of that town, 
from whom he got intelligence of these events, rather 
exaggerated the success of their countrymen, the 
French marshal immediately sent forward an advanced 
guard of his stoutest men to relieve Lugo, and follow- 
ed himself, by the route of Monforte, with as much 
speed as the exhausted state of his troops would per- 
mit.* The 22d, he reached Gutin, and, the same i. 


his van being descried on the mountains above Lugo, | 


Mahi broke up his camp, and fell back to Mondenedo. 

The 23d, Soult entered Lugo, where he heard of the 
emperor’s first suceagses in Austria, and, with renewed 
energy, prepared for fresh exertions himself. 
30th, he was joined by Ney, who, uninformed of Mahi’s 
position at Mondenedo, had missed a favourable op- 
portunity of revenging the loss of St. Jago. Mean- 


while Romana, disembarking at Ribadeo, joined Mahi | 
at Mondenedo, and immediately marched along the} 
line of the Asturian frontier, until he arrived at the} 


sources of the Neyra; then, crossing the royal road, 


a little above Lugo, plunged, once more, into the val-} 


ley of the Syl; and, having gained Orense, the 6th of 
June, opened a communication with Carrera at St. 
Jago, and with the insurgents at Vigo. ‘This move- 


ment of Romana’s was able, energetic, and worthy of | 


every praise. 

In pursuance of an order from the emperor, Soult 
now sent eleven hundred men, composed of dismount- 
ed dragoons and skeletons of cavalry regiments, to 
France; and, having partially restored the artillery 


and equipments of the second corps, from the arsenals | 


of Corufia and Ferrol, he in concert with the duke of 
Elchingen, arranged a fresh plan for the destruction of 
Romana; in the execution it failed, as shall be here- 
after noticed, but at present, it is necessary to return to 
the campaign south of the Tagus. 


VICTOR’S OPERATIONS. 


After the abortive effort to gain Badajos, the duke 
of Belluno, in obedience to the king’s orders, proceeded 
to recover Alcantara.t His rear was still within two 
marches of Merida when the head of his columns, un- 
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This eseort was magnified by | 
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der Lapisse, driving back some cavalry posts, entered 
the town of Alcantara, and the next day attempted th 
passage of the bridge. The Portuguese force consieted 
of two thoasand infantry, fifty cavalry, and six guns 

’ 


and some works of defence were constructed on the 
right bank of the river, but oa the 14th of May La 
pisse, lining the rocks on the left bank, skirmished a 
sharply that the militia regiment of Idanha gave wa 
Colonel Mayne then sprang a mine, yet the explosion 
did little injury to the bridge, and the French made 
good the passage; the Portuguese, who had suffered 
considerably, retired to the Puente de Segura, and La. 
pisse immediately sent patroles towards Castello Bran- 
| co, Salvatierra, and Idanha Nova. 

Intelligence of this attack having reached general 
Mackenzie, he direeted preparations to be made for 
destroying the boat-bridge at Abrantes, and marched, 
in person, by Corticada to Sobreira Formosa; which 
movement, aided by a rumour that Soult had retreated 
from Oporto, afforded an excuse to Victor for again 
abandoning Alcantara, and resuming his former camp. 
During his absence, Cuesta, true to the promise he had 
given, attacked the fort of Merida, but, on the retour 
of the French advaneed gaard, recrossed the Guadiana, 
and fell back to Zafra, having first ravaged all the flat 
country, and obliged the inhabitants to withdraw into 
| the mountains. 
| Some time before this, king Joseph had received a 
| despatch from the French minister of war, giving no- 
| tice that reinforeements had sailed from England, and 
warning him to lose no time in marching against Lis- 
bon, to create a usefal diversion in favour of Soult. It 
might be supposed that the original plan of the em- 
peror would then have been acted upon, and this was 
the first thought of Joseph himself; but other cireum- 
stances created doubt and hesitation in his councils, 
and, finally, induced him to abandon all thoughts of 
Portugal. It appears when Napoleon returned to Paris, 
he imagined that hostilities with Austria, although cer- 
tain, would not break out so suddenly, but that he 
should have time to organise a sufficient army in Gere 
many, without.drawing his veteran troops from Spain; 
hence, he still left the imperial guards at Vittoria, and 

ending the prince of Neufehatel to command the troops 
on the Danube, he himself remained at Paris, to super- 
intend the preparations for opening the campaign. The 
Austrians were, however, not inattentive observers of 
the perfidy which accompanied the mvasion of Spain, 
and, aptly taking the hint, attacked the French out 
posts and published their own declaration of war at the 
same moment. Lerthier, incapable of acting a prinei- 
pal part, was surprised, and made a succession of false 
movements that would have been fatal to the French 
army, if the emperor, journeying day and night, had 
not arrived at the very hour when his lieutenant was 
}on the point of consummating the ruin of the army, 
Then, indeed, was seen the supernatural foree of Na- 
poleon’s genius: in a few hours he changed the aspect 
of affairs, and in a few days, maugre their immense 
number, his enemies, baflled and flying in all directions, 
proclaimed his mastery in an art which, up to that mo- 
ment, was imperfect; for never, since troops first trod 
a field of battle, was such a display of military skill 
made by man. But previous to these 
threatening had been the aspect of affairs in Germany, 
that the imperial guards had been recalled from Vitto- 
ria, and hurried to the Danube; the great reserve of 
infantry was, as we have seen, struck off the rolls of 
the army in Spain, and the skeletons of the fourth 
squadrons of every cavalry regiment were ordered to 
return to their depots in France; even the fifth corps, 
under Mortier, then on its way to Valladolid from 
Zaragoza, was directed to halt, and hold itself in readi- 
ness to march for Germany. Thus, while Victor was 
| reluctant to move, while Ney was demanding more 
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troops to preserve Gallicia, and while the fate of the 
second corps was unknown, the whole army was ac- 
tually diminished by forty thousand men, and _fifteen 
thousand more were paralysed with regard to offensive 
operations. 

These things had rendered Joseph timid. Madrid, 
it was argued in his councils, was of more consequence 
than Lisbon; Soult might be already at the latter 

lace; or, if not, he might extricate himself from his 
difficulties, for the capital of Spain must be covered. 
In pursuance of this reasoning, Sebastiani was forbid- 
den any forward movement; and the duke of Belluno, 
whose army was daily wasting with the Guadiana 
fever, took a position at Torre-Mocha, a central point 
between T'ruxillo, Merida, and Alcantara. His cavalry 

sts watched all the passages over the Guadiana and 
the Tagus; and his communications with Madrid, be- 
tween the Tietar and the ‘Tagus, were protected by 
twelve hundred men, detached for that purpose by the 
king.* 

But one timid measure in war generally produces 
another. ‘The neighbourhood of the English force at 
Castel Branco increased the energy of the Spanish in- 
surgents, who infested the valley of the Tagus, and 
communicated secretly with those of the Sierra de 
Guadalupe; hence, Victor, alarmed for his bridge at 
Almaraz, sent a division there the 22d, and, as from 
that period, until the 10th of June, he remained quiet, 
his campaign, which had opened so brilliantly, was 
annulled. He had neither assisted Soult, nor crushed 
Cuesta, nor taken Badajos, nor Seville; yet he had 
wasted and lost, by sickness, more men than would 
have sufficed to reduce both Lisbon and Seville; mean- 
while the Spaniards were daily recovering strength and 
confidence, and sir Arthur Wellesley, after defeating 
Soult, had full leisure to return to the Tagus, and to 
combine his future operations with the Spanish armies 
in the south, 

Information that Lapisse had forced the bridge of 
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Alcantara reached the English general on the night of | 


the 17th. ‘That part of the army which was still be- 
hind Salamonde received immediate orders to retrace 


their steps to Oporto; and when the retreat of Soult by | 
Orense was ascertained, the remainder of the troops, | 


including three Portuguese brigades under Beresford, 
followed the same route. 
ed military governor of Oporto, and it was thought suf- 
ficient to leave Silveira with some regular battalions 
and militia to defend the northern provinces, for Soult’s 


army was considered a crippled force, whieh could not | 


for a long time appear again in the field; a conclusion 
drawn, as we shall see, from false data, and without 
due allowance being made for the energy of that chief. 

As the army proceeded southward, the narrow scope 


. ° . | 
of Lapisse’s movements was ascertained; colonel 


Mayne was directed again to take post at Alcantara, 
and as a reinforcement of five thousand men had landed 
at Lisbon, the rapidity of the march slackened. 
ing by easy journeys through Coimbra, Thomar, and 
Punhete, the troops reached Abrantes the 7th of June, 
and encamped on.the left bank of the Tagus, but there 
was sickness and a great mortality in the ranks. 

From the moment of his arrival in Portugal, sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley had looked to the defeat of Victor as 
the principal, and the operation against Soult as the 
secondary, object of the campaign ;{ and the English 
government, acceding to his views, now gave him a 
diseretic nary power to enter the nearest province of 
Spain, if Portugal should not thereby be endangered. 
In his corre spondence with the junta and with Cuesta, 
he had therefore strongly urged the necessity of avoid- 
ing any serious collision with the enemy until the 
British troops could act in concert with the Spanish 
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armies, and this advice, approved of by the junta, was 
attended to by Cuesta, insomuch that he did not seek 
a battle; but he exposed his advanced posts, as if in 
derision of the counsel, and, disdainful of the English 
general’s abilities, expressed his belief that the latter 
had no desire to act heartily; ‘ because,” said he, 
**the system of. the British appears to be never to ex- 
pose their troops, owing to which, they never gain de- 
cisive actions by land.’ 

Cuesta’s knowledge of the enemy’s strength and po- 
sitions was always inaccurate, and his judgement 
false ; hence he himself not only never gained any de- 
cisive action, but lost every army entrusted to his com- 
mand. He was now discontented with the movement 
against Soult; asserting that the French hold of Gal- 
licia would only be strengthened thereby, unless that 
favourite folly of all Spanish generals were adopted, 
namely, surrounding the enemy, without regarding 
whether the troops to be surrounded were more or less 
numerous than the surrounders. Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
however, affirmed that if Soult were first driven over 
the Minho, a combined attack afterwards made upon 
Victor would permanently deliver Gallicia; and this 
plan being followed, Gallicia was abandoned by the 
French, and they never retarned to that province ! 

When the English army was again free to act, 
Cuesta was importunate that a joint offensive operation 
against Victor should be undertaken, yet, obstinatel y 
attached to his own opinions, he insisted upon tracing 
the whole plan of campaign. His views were however 
so caneeal to all sound military principles, that sir 
Arthur, although anxious to coneiliate his humour, 
could scarcely concede the smallest point, lest a vital 
catastrophe should follow. Valuable time was thus 
lost in idle discussions which might have been em- 
ployed in useful action, seeing that the return of the 
British army from the Douro had falsified Victor's }o- 
sition at Torremocha. That marshal, as late as the 
10th of June, had only one division guarding the bridge 
of Almaraz, and it was diffieult for him to ascertain the 
movements of sir Arthur Wellesley, covered, as they 
were, by the Tagus, the insurgents, and Mackenzie’s 
corps of observation: hence, by rapid marches, it was 
possible for the English general, while Victor was 
still at Torremocha, to reach the valley of the Tagus, 
and cutting the first corps off from Madrid, to place it 
between two fires. This did not escape the penetration 
of either commander ;* but sir Arthur was breed to re- 
nounce the attempt, partly because of the siek aad 
harassed condition of his troops, the want of shoes and 
money, and the difficulty of getting supplier; but 
chiefly that Cuesta’s army was scattered over the open 
country, between the defiles of Monasterio and the 
Guadiana, and, as he refused to concentrate or retire, 
Victor might have marched against and crushed him, 
and yet found time to meet the British on the seees| 
Early in June, however, three brigades were directe 
upon Castello Branco, and the duke of Belluno, imme- 
diately taking the alarm, and being also assured, by 
despatches from Madrid, of Soult’s retreat, resolved to 
recross the Tagus; but, previous to commencing this 
movement, he resolved to secure his flank, by causing 
the bridge of Aleantara to be destroyed. 

Colonel Mayne, as I have already observed, had 
been again entrusted with that post, and unfortunately, 
his first orders to blow up the bridge, if the enemy ad- 
vanced, were not rescinded, although the return of the 
army from the north rendered such a proceeding unne- 
cessary. Neither did Mayne keep his instructions 
secret, and Victor hearing of them, sent a detachment 
to the bridge with no other view than to induce its de- 
He succeeded. ‘That noble monument of 
Trajan’s genius was ruined! Yet such is the nature 
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of war that, not long afterwards, both armies found its 
fall injurious to their interests, and, as a matter of taste 
and of military advantage, sighed alike over the broken 
arches of Alcantara. 

Having completed this operation, Victor passed the 
Tagus, at Almaraz, on the 19th, without being molest- 
ed by Cuesta, and, removing his boat-bridge, proceeded 
to take post at Plasencia. Meanwhile Beresford re- 
turned to the defence of the northern provinces of Por- 
tugal, which Soult was again menacing; for, during 
the forced inactivity of the British, at Abrantes, the 
cause of which I shall explain in another place, changes 
in the relative positions of the hostile armies were tak- 
ing place; and it is important that these changes 
should be well understood, because on them the fate 
of the succeeding campaign hinged. 

When Ney and Soult met at Lugo, they, although 
still on bad terms, agreed, after some discussion, that 
the first should march from Corufia, by the route of 
St. Jago and Vigo, against Carrera and the Conde de 
Norofia; and that the second, entering the valley of 
the Syl, should attack Romana, and drive him upon 
Orense, at which place, it was expected, that Ney, 
after taking or blocking Vigo, would be able to reach 
him, and thus the whole force of Gallicia be crushed 
at once. Soult was then to menace the Tras os Mon- 
tes, by the side of Braganca, with the view of obliging 
sir Arthur Wellesley to remain in that province, while 
the second corps opened a direct communication with 
Madrid and with the first corps. This being arranged, 
Ney returned to Corufia; and, on the Ist eens. two 
divisions of infantry and a brigade of dragoons, of the 
second corps, marched upon Monforte ; they were fol- 
lowed, the next day, by two other divisions of infantry, | 
and, at the same time, Franceschi, -who was on the | 
Fereira river, supported by La Houssaye’s dragoons, 
was directed, after scouring the road to St. Jago, to 
fall down the right bank of the Tambuga, towards | 
Orense. 

From the 2d to the 9th, the main body halted at} 
Monforte, to get up stores from Lugo, and to scour the | 
country on the flanks, for Romana, in his passage, had | 
again raised the peasantry of all the valleys. Loison 
was then sent with a division to the Val des Orres, 
having orders to feign a movement towards Villa Franca 
and Puente Ferrada, as if for the purpose of meeting | 
a French column in that direction. The 10th, he pase. | 





ed the Syl, and took post at the Puente de Bibey, and 
the 12th, Franceschi, reinforced with a division of in- | 
fantry, arrived at Monte Furada also on the Syl, and, | 
sent a detachment to Laronco, to connect his division | 
with Loison’s.* The remainder of the infantry follow- | 
ed this movement, and detachments were sent up the 
course of the Syl, and towards Dancos, on the road 
from Villa Franca to Lugo. Loison then forced the 
passage of the Puente de Bibey, and drove the inSur- 
gents to Puebla de Tribes. The French army thus 
cleared all the valleys opening on the course of the 
Upper Minho, and Romana was confined to the lower 
part of that river. 

The 13th, Franceschi, ascending the valley of the 
Bibey, took post at Bollo and the bridge of the Her- | 
mitage, and pushed his patroles to Gudina and Mon- | 
terey on one side; and into the Sierra de Porto on the 
other, as far as the sources of the Bibey, with a view 
to ascertain the exact direction which Romana would | 
take to avoid Loison’s column; and to prevent the | 
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Senabria, by which he had escaped after the action in 
the month of March; the French army was therefor, 
directed up the valley of the Bibey, upon Viana, where 
there was a bridge, and where many of the mountain 
roads united. ‘The same day Franceschi fell jp With 
the head of Romana’s army, and repulsed it; and the 
evening of the 20th the whole of the French tro 
were concentrated near Viana, intending to give battle 
to the Spaniards the next morning ; but the latter re. 
treated precipitately during the night, and many of the 
men dispersed. 

Soult continued his movement by the left unti} he 
reached the great road running from Castile to Orense 
and from thence, having sent Heudelet’s division to 
Villa Vieja to threaten the Tras os Montes frontier, and 
Mermet’s division and Lorge’s dragoons towards La 
Canda to observe the road of Puebla de Senabria, he 
marched himself, with an advanced guard, to La Gp. 
dina, leaving Laborde and La Houssaye in reserve 
between Gudina and Villa Vieja. These divers move. 
ments, through the rugged passes of Gallicia, led to a 
variety of slight skirmishes, the most important of 
which took place at the Puente de Bibey, a place of 
such prodigious strength that it ts scarcely conceivable 
how men, with arms, could be brought to abandon such 
a post. 

Romana’s situation was now nearly hopeless, but he 
was saved by a misunderstanding between the Freneh 
marshals. It appears that Ney, having marched from 
Corufia, entered St. Jago with about ten thousand 
men, and Carrera fell back upon Ponte Vedra; the 
Conde de Norofia joined him there with some fresh 
troops, and assuming the command, continued the re 
treat to the Octavem river behind which he took post; 
placing his main body at the bridge of San Payo, and 
sending detachments to guard some secondary points, 
On the 7th of June, the French came up. The Spam 
iards had thirteen thousand men, two eighteen-pounders, 
and nine field pieces; of the troops only seven thou- 
sand were armed, but the whole of the artillery was in 
position to defend the passage at San Payo, and the 
bridge being cut, was overlooked by a battery of two 
eighteen-pounders. Three thousand men were in re- 
serve at Redondela; and, at Vigo, about sixty strag- 
glers, from sir John Moore’s army were landed, and, in 
conjunction with a detachment of seamen and marines, 
occupied the forts. Some Spanish gun-boats, one of 
which was manned by English seamen, under captain 
Winter, also proceeded up the river to the bridge of 
San Payo. 

During the 7th, a desultory and useless fire took place 
on both sides, and on the 8th, the French were repuls- 
ed in two feeble attempts to force a passage at San 
Payo and at Soto Mayor, the loss on either side being 
about a hundred men. These attacks were merely to 
keep the Spaniards employed until the reports of the 
officers, sent by Ney to ascertain the situation and pro- 
jects of Soult’s army, were received, but, in the even- 
ing of the 8th, those officers returned with information, 
obtained from the peasants, that the second corps was 
retreating upon Castile. I have been assured by per- 
sons, then on marshal Ney’s staff, that he, amazed at 
these tidings, rashly concluded that Soult, swayed by 
personal feelings, wished to endanger the sixth corps; 
hence filled with indignation, he immediately retired 
to Corufia, while Soult, on the other hand, viewed this 
retreat as a breach of their engagements, and an under- 





Spanish general from passing the left of the French | hand policy to oblige him to remain in Gallicia, Cer- 
army, and gaining the Asturias by the route of Puebla | tain it is that by these ebullitions of temper, both Ro 
de Senabria. These precavtions oceupied the duke of | mana and Norofia were saved ; for there was nothing 
Dalmatia till the 19th, when, being assured that Ro-| to prevent Ney from sending a column against Orense, 
mana had fallen back to Monterey, he judged that he| while he himself kept in check Norofia, on the Octa- 
would attempt the same march towards Puebla de| vem; and, however spirited the conduct of the Span- 
— iards was at San Payo, it would be ridiculous to ima- 
gine that ten thousand of the best soldiers of France, 
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led by an officer so quick and resolute as Ney, could 
have been resisted by an equal “umber of raw troops | 
and peasants, one-third of who: were without arms. | 
But the history of the quarrel between these marshals 
is involved in mystery, the clearing of which must be 
jeft to those who shall write the memoirs of the men: for | 
the purposes of this history it is sufficient to know that 
there was ill-blood, and that therein the Gallicians 
found safety. ; , 

Soult, informed of Ney’s retreat and of sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s arrival on the Tagus, ceased to pursue 
Romana, and marched to Zamora, where his sick had 
been before sent, and where his brother, general Soult, 
had conducted three or four thousand stragglers and 
convalescents. Here, also, he requested the king to 
send the artillery and stores necessary to re-equip the 
second corps ; and here he proposed to give his harassed 
troops some rest, for they had now been for eight months 
incessantly marching and fighting, and men and officers 
were alike dispirited by the privations they had endured, 
and by the terrible nature of a war in which the most 
horrid scenes were daily enacted. 

To put the king in possession of his views, Soult | 
sent general Franceschi to Madrid ; but this celebrated 
officer, refusing an escort, fell into the hands of the 
Capuchino.* Being transferred to Seville, the central 
junta, with infamous cruelty, treated him as if he had 
been a criminal instead of a brave soldier, and confined 
him in a dungeon at Carthagena. The citizens there, 
ashamed of their government, endeavoured to effect | 
his eseape ; but he perished in confinement, at the | 
moment when his liberation was certain. When his 
young wife, a daughter of count Mathieu Dumas, heard 
of his fate, she refused all nourishment, and, in a few 
days, by her death, added one more to the thousand | 
instances of the strength of woman’s affections. 

The 25th of June, Soult reached Puebla de Senabria. 

The 28th, he marched to Mombuey. 

The 29th and 30th, he crossed the Esla, by the | 
bridges of San Pelayo and Castro Gonzales. 

The 2d of July, he entered Zamora, having previous- 
ly rejected a proposition of Ney’s, that the two corps 
should jointly maintain Gallicia, a rejection which in- 
duced the duke of Elchingen to evacuate that province. | 

To effect this, Ney formed a camp near Betanzos; 
and, on the 22d of July, withdrew his garrisons from 
Corufia and Ferrol, having previously destroyed all 
the stores and arsenals and disabled the land defences. | 
Nevertheless, his influence was still so powerful that | 
—_ Hotham, commanding the English squadron, 
off Coruiia, seeing the hostile attitude maintained by 
the inhabitants, landed his seamen on the 24th, and 
spiked the guns on the sea-line; and, in like manner, 
compelled a Spanish garrison, left by Ney in the forts | 
of Ferrol, to surrender on the 26th. The marshal, iniow- 
ever, marched, unmolested, by the high road to Astorga, | 
Where he arrived on the 30th, having brought off all | 
his own sick and those of the second corps also, who | 
had been left in Lugo. ‘Thus Gallicia was finally de- 
livered. 

This important event has been erroneously attributed 
to the exertions of the Spaniards. Those exertions | 
Were creditable to the Gallicians, although the most | 
powerful motive of action was to protect their personal | 
property; and when the French withdrew, this same 
motive led them to repair their losses by resisting the 
Payment of tithes and rents, a compensation by no_ 
means relished by the proprietors or the church. But. 
itis certain that their efforts were only secondary causes 
in themselves, and chiefly supported by the aid of Eng- 
land, whose ships, and arms, and stores were constant- | 
ly on the coast. How can the operations of the Span- | 
lards be said to have driven the sixth corps from 
Gallicia, when Ney retained every important post in 
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that province to the last; when single divisions of his 


| army, at two different periods, traversed the country, 


from Corufia to Tuy, without Jet or hindrance; and 
when the Spaniards could not prevent him from over- 
running the Asturias without losing his hold of Galli- 
cia? ie is true, Soult, writing to Joseph, affirmed that 
the Gallicians would wear out the strongest army ; that 
is, if a wrong system was pursued by the French ; but 
he pointed out the right method of subduing them, 
namely, in pursuance of Napoleon’s views, to fortify 
some principal central points, from whence the move- 
able columns could overrun the country; and this, he 
estimated, would only require fifty thousand pounds 
and six weeks’ labour.* It is plain the real causes of 
the deliverance were—the quarrels between the mar- 
shals, which saved Romana and Norofia from destruc- 
tion; and the movements of sir Arthur Wellesley on 
the Tagus; for, in an intercepted letter from Soult to 
Joseph, that marshal expressly assigns the danger 
hanging over Madrid and the first corps as the reason 
of his refusing to remain in Gallicia. Now, although 
Soult’s views were undoubtedly just, and his march 
provident, the latter necessarily drew after it the eva- 
cuation of Gallicia; because, it would have been absurd 
to keep the sixth corps ecooped up in that corner of the 
Peninsula, deprived of communication, and estranged 
from the general operations. 

The movement of the second corps, after quitting 
Monforte, being along the edge of the Portuguese fron- 
tier, and constantly threatening the northern provinces, 
drew marshal Beresford, as I have before stated, from 
the south, and all the regular Portuguese forces capa- 
ble of taking the field were immediately colleeted by 
him round Almeida. The duke del Parque was at 
Ciudad Rodrigo; and as that part of Romana’s force, 
which had been cut off by Scult’s movement upon 
Gudina, fell back upon Ciudad Rodrigo, not less than 
twenty-five thousand men, Portuguese and Spaniards, 
were assembled, or assembling, round those two fort- 
resses. 

The change of situation thus brought about in the 
armies on the great western line of invasion was ren- 
dered more important by the events which were simul- 
taneously taking place in other parts, especially in 
Aragon, where general Blake, whose army had been 
augmented to more than twenty thousand men, inflated 
with his success at Aleanitz, had advanced to Ixar and 
Samper. Suchet, himself, remained close to Zaragoza, 
but kept a detachment, under general Faber, at Lon- 
gares and Villa Muel, near the mountains on the side 
of Daroca. Blake, hoping to cut off this detachment, 
marched, in person, through Carinefia, and sent gen- 


| eral Arisaga, with a column, to Bottorita, and the latter 


captured a convoy of provisions on the Huerba; but 
Faber retired to Plasencia, on the Xalon. 

The 14th of June, the advanced guards skirmished 
to Bottorita; and Blake endeavouring to surround the 
enemy, pushed a detachment to Maria, in the plain of 
Zaragoza. 

The excitement produced in that city, and in Aragon 
enerally, by this march, was so great, that Suchet 
oubted if he should not abandon Zaragoza, and return 

towards Navarre; for the peasantry had assembled on 
many points in the mountains around, and it required 
great vigilance to keep down the spirit of insurrection 
in the city itself. ‘The importance of that place, how- 
ever, made him resolve to fight a battle, for which the 
near approach of Blake, who came on in the full confi- 
dence that the French general would retreat, furnished 
an opportunity which was not neglected. 


BATTLE OF MARIA. 


The 14th, after some skirmishing, the Spanish army 
was concentrated at Bottorita. 
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The 15th, Blake slowly and unskilfully formed his 


troops in order of battle, near the village of Maria, and | 


perpendicular to the Huerba, of which he occupied 
both banks. ‘Towards two o’clock in the day, he ex- 
tended his left wing to outflank the right of the French; 
but Suchet, who had just then been rejoined by Faber, 
and by a brigade from Tudela, immediately stopped 
this evolution, by attacking the wing with some cavalry 
and light troops. The Spaniards then fell back to their 
line of battle, Blake drew men from his right to rein- 
force his centre and left, and was immediately engaged 
in a severe conflict; he repulsed the foremost of the 
enemy’s columns, but so violent a storm arose at the 


moment, that neither army could see the other, although | 
close together, and the action ceased foratime. Blake's | 
position was so ill chosen, that he was surrounded by | 
ravines, and had only one line of retreat, by the bridge | 


of Maria, which was on the extremity of his right flank.* 
Suchet, who had observed this error, when the storm 
cleared off a little, briskly engaged the centre and left 
of the Spaniards, and forming his cavalry and two 
regiments of infantry in column, by one vigorous effort 
broke quite through the Spanish horse, and seized the 
bridge of Maria. Notwithstanding this, Blake, who 


was at all times intrepid, collected the infantry of his | 


centre and Jeft wing in a mass, and stood for the vic- 
tory, but the French troops overthrew his with a great 
slaughter. A general, twenty-five guns, and many 
stands of colours were taken, yet few prisoners, for the 
darkness enabled the dispersed Spaniards to escape by 
the ravines, and Blake rallied them the next day at 
Bottorita. The French lost nearly a thousand men, 
and general Harispé was wounded. 

During the action, a French brigade held the posi- 
tion of Monte Torrero, without mixing in the fight, lest 
the citizens of Zaragoza, being released from their pre- 
sence, should rise against the garrison; but after the 
victory, this brigade marched down the Ebro to cut off 
Blake’s retreat ; general Laval, who commanded it, did 
not, however, execute his orders, and the Spanish army 
retired on the night of the 16th. 

The 17th, the rear guard suffered some loss at Tor- 
recilla; and on the 18th, the two armies were again in 
presence at Belchite, Blake, reinforeed by some de- 
tachments, was about fourteen thousand strong; but 
he had lost the greatest part of his artillery, and his 
men were dispirited. Suchet, on the contrary, having 
by the success at Maria awed the Aragonese, was able 
to bring twenty-two battalions and seven squadrons, or 
about fifteen thousand men, flushed with victory, into 
action. 

BATTLE OF BELCHITE. 

The Spaniards were drawn up on a range of hills 
half enclosing the town; their right, resting on a her- 
mitage and some buildings, was inaccessible to cavalry; 


the left was also well covered; and behind the right, a | 


hill with a building on it, overtopping all the position 
and occupied by a reserve, served as a rallying point, 
because there was an easy line of communication be- 
tween it and the left wing.t ‘The centre, being on 
rough ground containing the town of Belchite which 
had a wall and gates, was also very strong, and the 
whole position was so compact, that Blake, after 
completely filling his line, had yet a considerable re- 
serve in hand. His dispositions were made to fight 
by his centre and right, his left being rather in the 
nature of an advanced post. 

A French battalion commenced the action, by skir- 
mishing with the Spanish centre, but, at the same time, 
two columns of attack marched, the one against the 
right, the other against the left. The latter, which was 
the principal one, preceded by a fire of artillery, soon 
closed upon the Spanish troops, although Blake’s guns 


* Suchet’s Memoirs. + Ib. 


t Blake's Despatch. 
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| opened heavily from his centre and right, 
attack of the French, and the accidental explosiog of 
an ammunition waggon, created a panic, Which, com. 
mencing on the left, spread to all parts of the line 
The Spanish general made a charge of cavalry to re. 
trieve the day, it was however easily repulsed, and the 
| confusion which followed is thus described by him. 
| self:—** One regiment fled without firing 
followed by another, and a third, all flying without 
| having discharged a gun, and, in a few moments, the 
| whole position was abandoned.”—* Thus we, the gem 
| erals and officers, were left alone, without being able 
| to rally a body which eould make any opposition ; anq 
I had the mortification to see our army dispersed, aban. 
doning all its baggage, and throwing away its arms 
and even its clothes, before a single corps of the enemy ; 
nor were we able to avail ourselves of the defence of 
any strong place, as it was impossible to collect two 
hundred men to make head against the enemy.” 
| Blake, although a bad general, was a man of req] 
courage: stung to the quick by this disgrace, he re. 
proached his troops with bitterness, demanded ap ip. 
quiry into his own conduct, and, with a strong and 
sincere feeling of honour, restored to the junta the 
estate which had been conferred upon him for the gue. 
cess at Alcanitz. 

This battle and the pursuit, in which Suchet took 
|about four thousand prisoners, and all the artillery, 
| ammunition, and baggage of the Spaniards, not only 
|made him master of the operations in Aragon, but algo 
rendered the fifth corps, under Mortier, who were now 
at Valladolid, completely disposable for offensive ope. 
rations. Thus, on the Ist of July, there were, exclu. 
sive of Kellerman’s and Bonnet’s divisions, three com. 
plete corps d’armee, furnishing six thousand cavalry and 
fifty thousand infantry, collected between Astorga, 
Zamora, and Valladolid. The inroad on Portugal had 
| failed, and the loss of Gallicia followed, but Napo- 
leon’s admirable system of invasion was unbroken; 
his troops, deprived of his presiding genius, had been 
stricken severely and shrunk from further aggression; 
they had been too widely spread for a secure grasp, 
but the reaction disclosed all the innate strength of his 
arrangements, 
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| CHAPTER IV. 


State of the British army—Embarrassments of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley—State and numbers of the French armies—State and 
numbers of the Spanish armies—Some account of the parti- 
das, commonly called guerillas—Intrigues of Mr. Frere— 
Conduct of the central junta—Their inhuman treatment 
of the French prisoners-—Corruption and incapacity —State 
of the Portuguese army—Impolicy of the British government 
—Expedition of Walcheren—Expedition against Italy, 


Tne British army remained in the camp of Abrantes 
until the Jatter end of June. During this period, sir At 
| thur Wellesley, although burning to enter Spain, was 
kept back by a variety of difficulties. He had been 
reinforced with five thousand men immediately after his 
|return from the Douro; and, in the preceding oper 
| tions, the killed and hurt in battle had not exceeded 
| three hundred men, but the deaths by sickness were nv 
}merous. Four thousand in hospital, and fifteen hum 
‘dred employed in escort and depét duties, being de 
| ducted, the gross amount of the present under arms, a 
| late even as the 25th of June, did not exceed twenty- 
|two thousand men; and these were, at any momelt, 
| liable to be seriously diminished, because the minis- 
ters, still intent upon Cadiz, had authorized Mr. Frere 
whenever the junta should consent to the measure, 10 
draw a garrison for that town from sir Arthur’s force. 
| As an army, therefore, it was weak in every thing but 
| spirit; the commissariat was without sufficient means 
| of transport; the soldiers nearly barefooted, and totally 
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without pay; the military chest empty, the hospitals In Aragon, under General Suchet. — 
full. . . Third corps, Zaragoza, Alcanitz, &c. 15,226 2,604 

The com, af 8 low eeeee ba about two hun- In Catalonia, under Marshal Augercau 
dred thousand pounds a month; with the most stren- - : oa ies an 
nous exertions, a hundred and sixty thousand pounds Seventh corps, Vich, Gerona, and Barcelona . . . 30,593 2,500 


only had been procured in the two months of May and 
June, and of this, thirteen thousand had been obtained 
49.0 temporary loan in Oporto. The rate of exchange 
in Lisbon was high, and notwithstanding the increased 
value given to the government paper by the successes 
on the Douro, this rate wes daily rising ; the gen 
dollar was at five shillings, while Spanish gold sunk 
so much in value that the commissary-general sent all 
that he received from England, or could collect in Lis- 
bon, to Cadiz, and other parts, to truck for dollars ;* 
pat, in all places of commerce, the exchange was rising 

inst England, a natural consequence of her enor- 
mous and increasing issues of paper. Those issues, 
the extravagant succours given to Spain, together with 
subsidies to Austria, made it impossible to supply the 
amy in Portugal with specie, otherwise than by rais- 
ing cash, in every quarter of the globe, on treasury- 
bills, and at a most enormous loss; an evil great in 
itself, opening a wide door to fraud and villany, and 


rendered the war between France and England not so} 


much a glorious contest of arms as a struggle between 
public credit and military force, in which even victory 
was sure to be fatal to the former. 

The want of money, sickness, Cuesta’s impracticable 
temper, and a variety of minor difficulties, tco tedious 
to mention, kept the army in a state of inactivity until 
the end of June; but, at that period, the retreat of the 


first corps from Torremocha, and the consequent ad- | 
yance of Cuesta, removed one obstacle to offensive | 


operations, and sir Arthur, having the certamty that 
eight thousand additional troops were off the rock of 
Lisbon, then commenced his march into Spain by the 


northern banks of the Tagus; meaning to unite with | 
Cnesta on the Tietar, and to arrange, if possible, a} 


lan of operations against Madrid. 


into which the surges and eddies of the complicated 
warfare that succeeded Napoleon’s departure from the 
Peninsula settled, 1 must give a general view of the 
state of affairs, that the reader, comprehending exactly 
what strength each party brought to the encounter, may 
judge more truly of the result. 


FRENCH POWER. 

















Men. Horses. 
The French, having received some reinforcements of 
conscripts, amounted, iv the beginning of July, in 
cluding the king's guards, to about o « « » 245,000 
DE, 6 «4 «6 § & 6 - 61,000) 68.000 
Stragglers and prisoners borne on the states 7,000 } ’ 
Total under arms - « «+ 207,000 36,000 
The military governments, lines of correspondence, 
garrisons, and detachments, absorbed 32,000 3,000 | 
Present under arms with the corps d’armee 175,000 33,000 | 


The actual strength and situation of each corps d’ar- | 


mee was as follows :—t 


Under the King, covering Madrid. 








} e 
of the Austrian war. 








In addition to these corps there were twelve hundred 
men belonging to the battering train; four thousand 
infantry under Bonnet, at St. Andero; and two thou- 
sand two hundred cavalry under Kellerman, in the 
Valladolid country. 

The fortresses and armed places in possession of the 
French army were—St. Sebastian, Pampeluna, Bilbao, 
Santona, St. Andero, Burgos, Leon, Astorga, on the 
northern line ; 

Jacea, Zaragoza, Guadalaxara, Toledo, Segovia, and 
Zamora, on the central line; 

Figueras, Rosas, and Barcelona, on the southern 
line. 

It needs but a glance at these dispositions and num- 
bers to solani with what a power Napoleon had fas- 
tened upon the Peninsula, during his six weeks’ cam- 
paign. Much had been lost since his departure, but his 
army still pressed the Spaniards down, and, like a stone 
cast upon a brood of snakes, was immoveable to their 
writhings. Nevertheless, the situation of Spain,- at 
this epoch, was an ameliorated one compared to that 
which, four months before, the vehemnence of Napo- 
leon’s personal warfare had reduced it to. The ele- 
ments of resistance were again accumulated in masses, 
and the hope, or rather confidence, of success was 
again in fall vigoat; for, it was in the character of this 
people, while grovelling on the earth, to suppose them- 
selves standing firm; and, when creeping in the gloom 
of defeat, to imagine they were soaring in the full 
blaze of victory. 

The momentary cessation of offensive operations on 
the part of the French, instead of being traced to its 
true sources, the personal jealousies of the marshals, 


| and the king’s want of vigour, was, as usual, attributed, 
But, before I embark on the full and broad stream | 


first—to fear and weakness, second] y—to the pressure 
It was not considered that the 
want of unity, checking the course of conquest, would 
cease when the French army was driven to the defen- 
sive; neither was the might of France duly weighed, 
while the strength of Austria was unduly exalted. The 
disasters at Ucles, at Almaraz, at Zaragoza, Rosas, 
Cardadeu, Valls, at Ciudad Real, Medellin, Braga, and 
Oporto, and in the Asturias, were all forgotten, the 
French had been repulsed from Portugal, and they had 
not taken Seville! This, to the Spaniards, was suffi- 
cient evidence of their weakness; and, when the French 
were supposed to be weak, the others, by a curious 
reasoning process, always came to the conclusion that 
they were themselves strong. Hence, the fore-boasting 
at this period was little inferior to what it had been 
after the battle of Baylen, and the statement of the rela- 
tive numbers was almost as absurd. The utmost 
amount of the French force was not calculated higher 
than a hundred and fifteen, or a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men, of which about fifty thousand were supposed 
to be on the French side of the Ebro, and the whole 
only waiting for an excuse to abandon the Peninsula. 


SPANISH POWER. 

The Spanish armies, on paper, were, as usual, nu- 
merous ; and the real amount of the regular force was 
certainly considerable, although very inadequate to the 
exigencies or the resources of the country. Before the 


, battle of Belchite had broken Blake’s strength, there 


. Inf. & Art. Cav. 
First corps, in the valley of the Tagus 20,881 4,200 
Fourth corps, La Mancha wears 17,490 3,200 
Division of Dessolles, Madrid : 6,864 
King’s French guards, Madrid, about 4,000 1,500 

Total 49,235 8,900) 
In Old Castile, under Marshal Soult. 
Inf. & Art. Cav. 
Beeond corps, Zamora, Tora, gnd Salamanca 17,707 2,883 
Fifth corps, Valladolid oe Ne ee 16,042 874 
Sixth corps, Astorga, and its vicinity 14,913 1,446 





Total . 48,662 5,203 





' Parl. Papers, 1810. 
+ Muster-roll of the French Army, MSS 


were, organized and under arms, twelve thousand 
cavalry, and about one hundred and twenty thousand 
infantry, exclusive of irregular bands and armed peas- 
antry, who were available for particular defensive 
operations. After that defeat the number of regular 
forces, capable of taking the field in the south-eastern 
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provinces, was not above twenty thousand men, of | a scheme so indecorous that both the junta and Cues 
which about ten thousand, under Coupigny, were | peremptorily rejected it. ” 
watching Barcelona, or, again, rallying under Blake; Mr. Frere did not hesitate to attribute this pr 


. : , ; ejecti 
the remainder were in Valencia, where Caro, Roma-| to a mean jealousy of Albuquerque’s high birth a 
na’s brother, had taken the command. talents ;* yet the junta had sufficient reason for their 


In the north-western provinces there were about | conduct, not only on this occasion, but afterwards 
twenty-five thousand men, of which fifteen thousand | when they refused to give him any independent com. 
were in Gallicia; some thousands in the Asturias,| mand. The duke, although a brave and patriotic 


, ; : ani 
under Vorster and Ballasteros, and the remainder,| even an able soldieft, was the dupe of a woman on 
under the duke del Parque, who was directed to or-| corresponded with the French; the junta, in the fear 


ers a new army in the neighbourhood of Ciudad | of offending him, forbore to punish her, at first, yet, 
todrigo. finally, they were obliged to shut her up, and the 
In Andalusia, or covering it, there were about sev-| could not entrust him with a command while her dan. 
enty thousand men. Of these twenty-three thousand | gerous influence lasted. Hence, Mr. Frere’s intrigue 
infantry, and two thousand five hundred cavalry, were | failed to serve Albuquerque; and his military Project 
assembled in the Morena, near St. Elena and Carolina, | for La Mancha fell to the ground when sir Arthy 
under the command of general Venegas; and thirty-| Wellesley, unable to perceive its advantages, stron ly 
eight thousand, including seven thousand cavalry, were | advised the junta, not to weaken but to reinforce Cues. 
in Estremadura, under the orders of Cuesta, who was/| ta’s army; not to meddle with the French either jg 
nominally commander-in-chief of both armies. La Mancha or Estremadura, but to preserve a strc, 
The troops, thus separated into three grand divisions, | defensive in all quarters. 
were called the armies of the right, the centre, the left.| The supreme junta was itself in fear of the old junia 
The fortresses were—Gerona, Hostalrich, Lerida, Me-| of Seville, and the folly and arrogance of the first and 
quineza, Tarragona, Tortosa, Valencia, Carthagena, | its neglect of the public weal furnished ample grounds 
and Alicant, for the army of the right; Cadiz and | of attack, as a slight sketch of its administrative pro. 
Badajos for that of the centre; Ciudad Rodrigo, Cor-| ceedings will suffice to prove. The king, after the 
uiia, and Ferrol, for the army of the left. battles of Medellin and Ciudad Real, had, through the 
The onary troops were, however, far from being | medium of don Joachim Sotelo, a Spanish minister jp 
serviceable in proportion to their numbers; most of | his service, made an attempt to negotiate for the sub- 
them were new levies, and the rest were ill-trained. | mission of the junta, which was spurned at by the lat 
The generals had lost nothing of their presumption, | ter and in suitable terms, for dignified sentiments and 
learnt nothing of war, and their mutual jealousies were | lofty expressions were never wanting to the Spaniards; 
as strong as ever. Cuesta still hating the junta, was | yet, taken with their deeds, they were but as a strong 
feared and hated by that body in return, and Venegas | wind and shrivelled leaves. 
was placed at the head of the Carolina army as acoun-| The junta did not fail to make the nation observe 
terpoise to him. Romana, also, was obnoxious to the | their patriotism upon this occasion, and, indeed, took 
junta, and in return, with more reason, the junta was| every opportunity to praise their own proceedings; 
despised and disliked by him. In Valencia and Mur-| nevertheless, men were not wanting in Spain most 
cia generals and juntas appeared alike indifferent to the | anxious not only to check the actual abuses of power, 
public welfare, satisfied if the war was kept from their but to lay bare all the ancient oppressions of the coun- 
own doors. In Catalonia there never was any unan-| try, and recur to first principles, both for present re- 
imity. form and future permanent good government; in short, 
Blake, who had abandoned Romana in Gallicia, and | to make public avowal of the misrule which had led to 
who was still at enmity with Cuesta, had been, for| their misfortunes, and, if possible, to amend it. Know- 
these very reasons, invested with supreme power in| ing that although national independence may co-exist 
Valencia, Aragon, and Catalonia; and moreover, there | with tyranny, it is necessarily attached to civil and re 
were factions and bickerings among the inferior officers | ligious freedom,—they desired to assemble the cortes; 
in the armies of Venegas and Cuesta. Albuquerque | to give the people an earnest that national independence 
was ambitious of commanding in chief, and Mr. Frere | was worth having, and to convince them that their suf- 
warmly intrigued in his cause, for that gentleman still | ferings and their exertions would lead to a sensible 
laboured under the delusion that he was appointed to| good, instead of a mere choice between an old and a 
direct the military instead of conducting the political | new despotism; this party was powerful enough t 
service in the Peninsula. In April, he had proposed have a manifesto, to their purpose, drawn up by the 
to the junta that a force of five thousand cavalry and | junta, and it would have been published, if the English 
some infantry, taken from the armies of Cuesta and | ministers had not interposed; for, as I have befor 
Venegas, should, under the command of the duke | said, their object was not Spain, but Napoleon. 
of Albuquerque, commence offensive operations in La} Mr. Frere vigorously opposed the promulgation of 
Mancha; this, he said, would, * #f the enemy —_— this manifesto, and not ambiguously hinted that the 
to take notice of it,”” become “a very serious and per- | displeasure of England, and the wrath of the partizans 
haps a decisive movement ;’’* and he was so earnest | of despotism in Spain, would be vented on the junta, 
that, without communicating upon the subject with sir | if any such approach to real liberty was made.t Inhis 
Arthur Wellesley, without waiting for the result of the | despatches to his cabinet he wrote that, from his knowl- 
operations against Soult, he pretended to the junta that | edge of the members of the junta, he felt assured they 
the co-operation of the English army with Cuesta (that | would “ shrink from the idea of giving permanent effec! 
co-operation which it was sir Arthur’s most anxious | fo the measures which they held out ;’’ and this expres 
wish to bring about) could only be obtained, as the | sion he meant in their praise! but still he thought it 
price of the Spanish government’s acceding to his own | necessary to check the tendency to freedom in the out 
proposal. The plenipotentiary’s greatest efforts were, | set, and it would be injustice not to give his sentiments 
one directed to procure the appointment of Albu-| in his own words; sentiments which were at this time 
querque to the command of an army; but that noble-| perfectly agreeable to his immediate superior, Mr. 
man was under the orders of Cuesta, who was not| Canning, but offering a curious contrast to the political 
willing to part with him, and, moreover, Frere wished | liberality which that politician afterwards thought it 
to displace Venegas, not that any fault was attributed | his interest to affect. 
to the latter, but merely to make way for Albuquerque ; — 


—-_-— -——--- - - ——--—— * Parliamentary Papers, 1810. 
* Parliamentary Papers, 1810. + Parliamentary Papers, printed 1810. 
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Writing as a Spaniard, Mr. Frere thus addressed 
don Martin Garay :— 

«“ If we have indeed passed three centuries under an 
arbitrary government, let us not forget that it is a price 
which we pay for having conquered and peopled the 
fairest portion of the globe; that the integrity of this 
immense power rests solely on these two words, reli- 

jon and the king. If the old constitution had been 
Ret by the conquest of America, our first object should 
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of this inhumanity; and surely, it was no slight dis- 
grace that the English government failed to interfere 
on such an occasion. 

But what were the efforts made for the defence of 
the country by this barbarous junta, which, having been 
originally assembled to discuss the form of establish- 
ing a central government, had, unlawfully, retained 
their delegated power, and used it so shamefully? 
There was a Spanish fleet, and a sufficient number of 


be to recover it, but in such a manner as not to lose | sailors to man it, in Carthagena, and there was another 


what has cost us so much in the acquisition. 
this consideration, it appears to me that we ougnt to 
avoid, as political poison, any annunciation of general 

inciples, the application of which it would be tmpossible 
to limit or qualify, even when the negroes and Indians 
should quote them in favour of themselves. But let us 
allow that we have made a bad exchange in bartering 
our ancient national liberty for the glory and extension 
of the Spanish name. Let us allow that the nation has 
been deceived for three centuries, and that this error 
should, at all hazards, be immediately done away. 
Even though it were so, it does not appear very be- 
coming the character of a well educated person to pass 
tensures upon the conduct of his forefathers, or to com- 
plain of what he has lost by their negligence or prodi- 
gality ; and still less so, if it is done in the face of all 
the world: and what shall we say of a nation who 
would do this publicly, and after mature delibera- 
tion ?”’* 

The manifesto was suppressed, a new one more con- 
sonant to Mr. Frere’s ngtions was published, and a 
promise to convoke the Cortez given, but without 
haming any specific time for that event. ‘The junta, 
who, as Mr. Frere truly stated, were not at all dis- 
posed to give any effect to free institutions, now pro- 
ceeded to prop up their own tottering power by sever- 
ity: they had, previous to the manifesto, issued a 
menacing proclamation, in which they endeavoured to 
confound their political opponents with the spies and 
tools of the French; and having before established a 
tribunal of public security, they caused it to publish an 
edict, in which all men, who endeavoured to raise dis- 
trust of the junta, or who tried to overturn the govern- 
ment, by popular commotions, or other means that had, 
by the junta, been reprobated, were declared guilty of 
high treason, undeserving the name of Spaniards and 
sold to Napoleon: their punishment to be death, and 
confiscation of property. Any person propagating ru- 
mours, tending to weaken or soften the hatred of the 
people against the French, was instantly to be arrested 
and punished without remission; lastly, rewards were 
offered for secret information upon these heads. 

This decree was not a dead letter. Many persons 
were seized, imprisoned, and executed, without trial, 
or knowing their accusers. But the deepest stain upon 
the Spanish character, at this period, was the treatment 
experienced by prisoners of war. ‘Thousands, and 
amongst them part of Dupont’s troops, who were only 

risoners by a breach of faith, were sent to the Balearic 
sles, without any order being taken for their subsist- 
ence, and when remonstrated with, the junta cast seven 


Trom | fleet, and abundance of seamen, in Cadiz. 





thousand ashore on the little desert rock of Cabrera. | 
At Majorca, numbers had been massacred by the inhab- | 


itants, in the most cowardly and brutal manner, but 
those left on Cabrera suffered miseries that can scarce- 
ly be described. The supply of food, always scanty, 
was often neglected altogether; there was but one spring 
on the rock, which dried up in summer; clothes were 
never given to them except by the English seamen, 
who, compassionating their sufferings, often assisted 
them, in passing the island. Thus, afflicted with hun- 
ger, thirst, and nakedness, they lived like wild beasts 
while they could live, but perished in such numbers, 
that less than two thousand remained to tell the tale 


* Papers laid before Parliament, 1310. 





Lord Col- 
lingwood, and others, pressed the junta, constantly and 
earnestly, to fit these vessels out, and to make use of 
them, or at least to place them beyond the reach of the 
enemy, yet his remonstrances were unheeded; the 
sailors were rendered mutinous for want of pay, and 
even of subsistence, and the government would neither 
fit out ships themselves, nor suffer the English seamen 
to do it for them. At the period when the marquis of 
Romana and the insurgents in Gallicia were praying 
fora few stands of arms and five thousand pounds, 
from sir John Cradock, the junta possessed many mil- 
lions of money, and their magazines, in Cadiz, were 
bursting with the continually increasing quantity of 
stores and arms arriving from England, ut which 
were left to rot as they arrived, while, from every quar- 
ter of the country not yet subdued, the demand for 
these things was incessant.* 

The fleet in Cadiz harbour might have been at sea 
in the beginning of February. In a week it might 
have been at Vigo, with money and succours of ail 
kinds for the insurgents in Gallicia; after which, by 
skilful operations along the coast from Vigo to St. 
Sebastian, it might have occupied an enormous French 
force on that line of country; instead of a ficet, the 
junta sent colonel Barios, an obscure person, to steal 
through by-ways, and to take the command of men 
who were not in want of leaders. In the same manner, 
the fleet in Carthagena might have been employed on 
the Catalonian and French coasts; but, far from using 
their means, which were really enormous, with energy 
and judgement, the junta carried on the war by encou- 
raging virulent publications against the French, and 
confined their real exertions to the assembling of the 
unfortunate peasants in masses, to starve for a while, 
and then to be cut to pieces by their more experienced 
opponents. 

The system of false reports, also, was persevered in 
without any relaxation: “ The French were beaten on 
all points; the marshals were slain or taken ; their sol- 
diers were deserting, or flying in terror at the sight of a 
Spaniard ; Joseph had plundered and abandoned Madrid ; 
Zaragoza had not fallen.” Castro, the envoy to the 
Portuguese regency, so late as April, anxiously endea- 
voured to persuade that government and the English 
general, that Zaragoza had never been subdued, and 
that the story of its fall was a French falsehood. In 
June, official letters were written to marshal Beresford, 
from the neighbourhood of Lugo and dated the very 
day upon which Soult’s army relieved that town, not 
to give intelligence of the event, but to announce the 
utter defeat of that marshal, and the capture of Lugo 
itself; the amount of the killed and wounded, and the 
prisoners taken, being very exactly stated, and with 
stich an appearance of truth, as to deceive Beresford, 
notwithstanding his previous experience of the people 
he had to deal with. 

But the proofs of corruption and incapacity in the 
junta are innumerable, and not confined to the records 
of events kept by British officers. Romana, a few 
months later, upon the question of appointing a regency, 
thus describes their conduct: “He himself,” he said, 
“‘ had doubted if the central junta was a lawful govern- 
ment, and this doubt was general in the provinces through 





* Lord Collingwood’s Correspondence. Gen. Miller's Memoirs. 
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which he had passed ; yet he had, to preserve the nation 
from anarchy, not only yielded obedience to it, but he had, 
likewise, forced the provinces of Gallicia, Leon, and Astu- 


rias to do the same; because he thought that an illegal | 


government might be useful if it deserved the confidence 
of the people, and that they respected ils authority. The 
central junta, however, was not thus situated: the people, 
judging of measures by their effects, complained that the 
armies were weak, the government without energy ; that 
there were no supplies ; that the promised accounts of the 
public expenditure were withheld ; and yet, all the sums 
drawn from America, all the succours granted by Eng- 
land, the rents of the crown, and the voluntary contribu- 
tions were expended. The public employments were not 
given to men of merit and true lovers of their country. 
Some of the members of the junta rendered their power 


subservient to their own advantage; others conferred | 


lucrative appointments on their relations and dependents. 


Ecclesiastical offices had been filled up to enable individuals | 


to seize those renis for themselves which ought to be ap- 
propriated for the public service. ! 
to be found: many of the junta cared only for the 


interest of their particular province, as if they were not | 
members of the Spanish monarchy ; confirming the ap-| 

heal jaaber, without regard to fitness ; | 
and even assigning recompenses to men destitute of mili | 


pointments of the 


tary knowledge, who had neither seen service nor per- 
formed the duties assigned to them.” 

“ The junta, divided into sections, undertook (o manage 
affairs in which they were unversed, and which were alto- 
gether foreign to their professions. Horses, taken from 
their owners under pretence of supplying the armies, were 


left to die of hunger in the sea-marshes: and, finally, | 
many important branches of administration were in the 


hands of men, suspected, both from their own conduct and 


from their having been creatures of that infamous favour- | 


oh 


tte who was the author of the general misery. 


It was at this period that the celebrated Partidas first | 


commenced the guerilla, or petty warfare, which has 
been so lauded, as if that had been the cause of Napo- 
leon’s discomfiture. ‘Those bands were infinitely nu- 
merous, because, every robber, that feared a jail, or 
that could break from one; every smaggler,* whose 
trade had been interrupted; every friar, disliking the 
trammels of his convent; and every idler, that wished 


to avoid the ranks of the regular army, was to be found | 


either as chief or associate in the partidas. ‘The French, 
although harassed by the constant and cruel murders 
of isolated soldiers, or followers of the army, and some- 
times by the loss of convoys, were never thwarted in 
any great object by these bands; but the necessity of 
providing subsistence, and attaching his followers to 
his fortunes, generally obliged the guerilla chief to rob 


his countrymen ; and, indeed, one of the principal causes | 
of the sudden growth of this system was the hope of | 


intercepting the public and private plate, which, under 


a decree of Joseph, was bringing in from all parts to | 
be coined in Madrid; for that monarch was obliged to | 


have recourse to forced loans, and the property of the 
proscribed nobles and suppressed convents, to maintain 
even the appearance of a court. 

This description will apply to the mass of the parti- 
das ; yet there were some actuated by nobler motives; 
by revenge; by a gallant enterprising spirit; or, by an 
honest ambition, thinking to serve their country betfer 
than by joining the regular forces. Among the princi- 


yal chiefs may be placed, Renovales, and the two | 


Minas, in Navarre and Arragon; Porlier named the 
marquisetto, and Longa, in the Asturias and Biseay ; 
Juan Martin, or El Empecinado, who vexed the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid; Julian Sanchez, in the Gata and 
Salamanca country; doctor Rovera, Perena, and some 
others, in Catalonia; Julian Palarea, or E/ Medizo, be- 


* The bands formed of smugglers were called Quadrillas. 


There was no unity | 
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tween the Moreno and Toledo; the curate Merino, E/ 
Principe, and Saornil, in Castile; the friar Sapia, in 
Soria, and Juan Abril, near Segovia. 
But these men were of very different merit. Reno» 

| Vales, a regular officer, raised the peasantry of the 
valleys between Pampeluna and Zaragoza, after the 
fall of the latter city, and was soon subdued. Juan 
Martin, Rovera, Julian Sanchez, and the student Mina, 
discovered military talent, and Sanchez was cértain] 
a very bold and honest man; but Espoz y Mina, the 
uncle and successor of the student, far outstripped hig 
contemporaries in faine. He shed the blood of Ris pri- 
soners freely, yet rather from false principle, and under 
peculiar circumstances, than from any real ferocity, his 
natural disposition being manly and generous; and, al- 
though not possessed of any peculiar military genius, 
he had a sound judgement, surprising energy, and q 
|constant spirit. By birth a peasant, he despised the 
higher orders of his own country, and never would 
| suffer any Aidalge, cr gentleman, to join his band, 
From 18C9, until the end of the war, he maintained 
himself in the provinces bordering on the Ebro; often 
defeated, and chased from place to place, he yet grad- 
ually increased his forces, until, in 1812, he yet was 
at the head of more than ten thousand men, whom he 
paid regularly, and supplied from resources chiefl 
| created by himself; one of which was remarkable ;— 
He established a treaty with the French generals, by 
} 





which articles, not being warlike stores, coming from 

France, had safe condact from his partida, on paying a 
| duty, which Mina appropriated to the subsistence of 
| his followers. i 
| ‘That the guerilla system could never seriously affect 
the progress of the French, is proved by the fact, that 
| the constant aim of the principal chiefs was to intro- 
duce the customs of regular troops; and their success 
against the enemy was proportionate to their progress 
in discipline and organization. There were not less 
than fifty thousand of these irregular soldiers, at one 
time, in Spain; and so severely did they press upon 
the country that it may be assumed as a truth that if 
the English army had abandoned the contest, one of the 
surest means by which the French could have gained 
the good will of the nation would have been the extir- 
pating of the partidas. Nevertheless, a great and un- 
questionable advantage was derived by the regular ar- 
mies, and especially by the British, from the existence 
of these bands; the French corps could never commu- 
nicate with each other, nor combine their movements, 
except by the slow method of sending officers with 
strong escorts ; whereas, their adversaries could cor- 
respond by post, and even by telegraph, an advantage 
equal to a reinforcement of thirty thousand men. 


PORTUGUESE POWER, 


| The Portuguese military system has been already 
explained. The ranks of the regular army, and of the 
militia, were filling; the arms and equipments were 
supplied by England; and means were taking to give 
effect to the authority of the Capttaos Mor, or chiefs of 
districts, under whom the ordenancas were to be gath- 
ered for the defence of the country. The people hav- 
ing been a second time relieved from an invasion, by 
the intervention of a British afmy, were disposed to 
submit implicitly to the guidance of their deliverers; 
but the effect of former misgovernment pervaded every 
branch of administration, political and municipal, and 
impeded the efforts made to draw forth the military re- 
sources of the kingdom; and it is curious that, until 
the end of the war, such was the reluctance of the peo- 
ple to become soldiers, that, notwithstanding their un- 
doubted hatred of the French, their natural docility, 
and the visible superiority of the soldiers’ condition 
over that of the peasant or artizan, the recruiting was 
| always difficult; the odious spectacle was constantly 
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exhibited, of men marched in chains, to reinforce 
armies, which were fighting in what was a popular, | 
and ought to have been a sacred cause. 
"he actual number of regular troops, armed and or- 
nized, was about fifteen thousand, but notwithstand- 
ing the courage displayed by those employed in the 
Jate operations, marshal Beresford was still doubtful 
of their military qualities, and reluctant to act separ- 
ately from the British troops. The most important 
fortresses in a condition for defence were Elvas, Albu- 
uerque, and Almeida, in the first line: Abrantes and 
Peniché, in the second; the citadel, and forts of Lis- 
bon, Palmela, and Setuval, in the third. But there 
were many other walled places, capable, if armed, of 
standing a siege, and presenting a variety of strong | 
points for the irregular force of the country to assemble 
upon ; and hence, Portugal offered, not only great re- 
sources in mer, bu! a base of operations solid in itself; 
central with r to the French armies, and enabling 
the English geueral to act, without reference to the 
Spanish government or Spanish commanders; an ad- 
yantage more justly appreciated at the end of this cam- 
paign than at the commencement. Such were the rel- 
ative situations of the contending hosts in the Penin-| 
sula; yet, to take an enlarged view of affairs, it is ne-| 
cessary to look beyond the actual field of battle; for the 
contest in Spain, no longer isolated, was become an inte- 
gral part of the great European struggle against France, 
Napoleon, after his first suecesses near Ratisbon, 
entered Vienna, and attempted to carry the war to the 
left bank of the Danube; but a severe check, received 
at the battle of Esling on the 2Ist of May, so shook 
his moral ascendancy in Europe, that he deemed it ne- 
cessary to concentrate all the disposable strength of his 
empire for one gigantic effort, which should restore the 
terror of his name. The appearance of inactivity as- 
sumed by him, while thus mightily gathering his | 
forces, deceived his enemies; and, as their hopes rose, | 
their boasts became extravagant, more especially in 
England, where, to express a doubt of his immediate 
overthrow was regarded as a heinous offence; and 
where the government, buoyed up with foolish expect- 
ations, thought less of supporting a noble and effectual 
warfare in Portugal than of nourishing and aiding the 
secondary and rather degrading hostility of conspira-! 
tors, malcontents, and military adventurers in Germany. | 
While sir Arthur Wellesley was waiting impatiently 
on the T'agus for the scanty reinforcements afforded 
him, two other armies were simultaneously preparing 
to act against the extremities of the French empire; 
the one, consisting of about twelve thousand men, 
drawn from Sicily, was destined to invade Italy, the 
southern parts of which had been denuded of troops to 
oppose the Austrians oa the Tagliamento.* The other 
was assembled on the coast of England, where above 
forty thousand of the finest troops the nation could 
boast of, and a fleet of power to overthrow all the other 
navies of the world combined, composed an armament 
intended to destroy the great marine establishment 
which the French emperor had so suddenly and so por- 
tentously created at Antwerp. So vast an expedition 
had never before left the British shores, neither any 
one so meanly conceived, so improvidently arranged, | 
so calamitously conducted; for the marine and land | 
forces, combined, numbered more than eighty thousand | 
fighting men, and those of the bravest, yet the object | 
in view was comparatively insignificant, and even that | 
was not obtained. Delivered over to the leading of a! 
man, whose military incapacity has caused the glo- | 
rious title of Chatham to be scorned, this ill-fated 
army, With spirit, and strength, and zeal to have spread 
the fame of England to the extremities of the earth, 
perished, without a blow, in the pestilent marshes 
of Walcheren! And so utterly had party spirit stifled 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


* Adjutant-general’s Returns, 
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the feeling of national honour, that men were found in 
Parliament base enough to reprobate the convention 
of Cintra, to sneer at sir John Moore’s operations, and 
yet to declare the Walcheren expedition wise, profit- 
able, and even glorious. 

The operation against Italy was less unfortunate 
rather than more ably conducted, and it was equally 
abortive. What with slow preparations, the voyage, 
and the taking of the petty islands of Ischia and Pro- 
cida, thirteen weeks were wasted, although during that 
period, Murat, conscious of his inability to resist, was 
only restrained from abandoning Naples by the firm- 
ness of his queen, and the energy of Sallicetti, the 
minister of police. We have seen that it was the wish 
of the ministers to have the troups in Sicily employed 
in the south of Spain, bat, yielding to the representa- 
tions of sir John Stuart, they permitted him to make 
this display of military foolery: yet it is not with the 
bad or good success of these expeditions that this his- 
tory has to deal, but with that direful ministerial inca- 
pacity which suffered two men, notoriously unfitted for 
war, to waste and dissipate the military strength of 
Englaad on seeondary objects, while a renowned com- 
mander, placed at the most important point, wze left 
without an adequate force. 

For the first time since the commencement of the 
peninsular war, sixty thousand Spanish troops, well 
armed and clothed, were collected in a mass, and in 
the right place, communicating with a British force ; 
for the first time since Napoleon swayed the destiny of 
France, the principal army of that country had met 
with an important check; the great conqueror’s fortune 
seemed to waver, and the moment had arrived when 
the British government was called to display all its 
wisdom and energy. The duke of York had performed 
his duty; he had placed above ninety thousand superb 
soidiers, all disposable for offensive operations, in t:e 
hands of the ministers; but the latter knew not their 
value, and, instead of concentrating them upon one, 


|seattered them upon many points. Sir Arthur Wel- 


lesley might have had above eighty thousand British 
troops on the frontiers of Portugal, and he was a gen- 
eral capable of wielding them. He was forced to com- 
mence a campaign, upon which the fate of the Penin- 
sula, a quick triumph ot a long-protracted agony of 
twelve millions of people depended, with only twenty- 


| two thousand ; while sixty thousand fighting men, and 


ships numerous enough to darken’ all the coasts of 
Spain, were waiting, in Sicily and England, for orders 
which were to doom them, one part to scorn, and the 
other to an inglorious and miserable fate. Shall the 


| deliverance of the Peninsula, then, be attributed to the 


firmness and long-sighted policy of ministers who gave 
these glaring proofs of improvidence, or shall the prory 
of that great exploit lighten round the head of him 
who so manfully maintained the fierce struggle, under 
all the burden of their folly? 


a 


CHAPTER V. 


Campaiga of Talavera—Choice of operations—Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley moves into eee marches against Venegas— 
Orders Victor to return to Talavera—Cuesta arrives at Al- 
maraz—Sir Arthur reaches Plasencia—Interview with Cuesta 
—Plan of operations arranged—Sir Arthur, embarrassed by 
the want of provisions, detaches sir Robert Wilson up the 
Vera de Plasencia, passes the Tietar, aad unites with Cuesta 
at Oropesa—Skirmish at Talavera—Bad conduct of the 
Spanish troops—Victor takes post behind the Alberche— 
Cuesta’s absurdity—Victor retires from the Alberche—Sir 
Arthur in want of provisions, refuses to pass that river—In- 
trigues of Mr. Frere—The junta secretly orders Venegas not 
te execute his part of the operation. 


CAMPAIGN OF TALAVERA, 
In the foregoing chapters the real state of affairs in 


‘the Peninsula has been described; but it appeared 
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with a somewhat different aspect to the English gen- 
eral, because false informations, egregious boasts, and 
hollow promises, such as had been employed to mis- 
lead sir John Moore, were renewed at this period ; and 
the allied nations were influenced by a riotous rather 
than a reasonable confidence of victory. The English 
newspapers teemed with letters, describing the enemy’s 
misery and fears; nor was the camp free from these 
inflated feelings. Marshal Beresford was so credulous 
of French weakness as publicly to announce to the 
junta of Badajos that Soult’s foree, wandering and 
harassed by continual attacks, was reduced to eight or 
ten thousand distressed soldiers. Nay, sir Arthur 
Wellesley himself, swayed by the pertinacity of the 
tale-makers, the unhesitating assurances of the junta, 
perhaps, also, a little excited by a sense of his own | 
great talents, was not free from the impression that the 
hour of complete triumph was come. 

The Spanish government and the Spanish generals 
were importunate for offensive movements, and lavish 
in their promises of support; and the English general 
was as eager; for he was at the head of gallant troops, 
his foot was on the path of victory, and he felt that, 
if the duke of Belluno was not quickly disabled, the 
British army, threatened on both flanks, would, as in 
the case of sir John Cradock, be obliged to remain in 
some defensive position, rear Lisbon, until it became 
an object of suspicion and hatred to the Spanish and 
Portuguese people. 

There were three lines of offensive operations 
open :— 

1. To cross the Tagus, join Cuesta’s army, and, making | 
Elvas and Badajos the base of movements, attack Victor 
in front. This line was circuitous. It permitted the 
enemy to cover himself by the Tagus, and the opera- 
tions of the allies would have been cramped by the 
Sierra de Guadalupe on one side, and the mountains 
lying between Albuquerque and Alcantara on the other; 
strong detachments must also have been left to cover 
the roads to Lisbon, on the right bank of the Tagus. 
Finally, the communication between the duke of Bel- 
luno and Soult being free, Beresford’s corps would | 
have been endangered. 

2. To adopt Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo as the base 
of movements, and to operate in conjunclion with Beres- 
ford, the duke del Parque, and Romana, by the line 
of Salamanca, while Cuesta and Venegas oceupied the 
attention of the first and fourth corps on the Tagus. The 
objections to this line were, that it separated the British 
troops from the most efficient and most numerous, and 
obliged them to act with the weakest and most irregu- 
lar of the Spanish armies; that it abandoned Cuesta to 
the ruin which his headstrong humour would certainly 

rovoke; and as the loss of Seville or of Lisbon would 
inevitably follow, the instructions of the English min- 
isters, (which enjoined the defence of the latter city as 
paramount to every object, save the military possession 
of Cadiz,) would have been neglected. 

3. To march upon Plasencia and Almaraz, form a 
junction with Cuesta, and advance against Madrid, 
while Venegas operated in the same view, by the line 
of La Mancha. The obstacles in the way of this plan 
were—I. That it exposed Cuesta to be defeated by 
Victor before the junction ; and after the junction, the 
combinations would still be dependent upon the accu- 
racy of Venegas’s movements. 2. That sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s march, with reference to Soult’s troops, 
would be a flank march: an unsafe operation at all 
times, but, on this occasion, when the troops must 
move through the long and narrow valley of the Tagus, 
peculiarly dangerous. Nevertheless, this line was 
adopted, nor were the reasons in favour of it devoid of 
force. ‘The number of French immediately protecting 
Madrid was estimated at fifty thousand; but confiden- 
tial officers, sent to the head-quarters of Cuesta and 
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Venegas, had ascertained that their strength was no) 
overstated at thirty-eight thousand, for the first, an 
twenty-five thousand for the second; all well arme 
and equipped, and the last certainly the best and mog 
efficient army that the Spaniards had yet brought ink 
the field. Now the English force in Portugal amount 
ed to thirty thousand men exclusive of the sick, twenty. 
two thousand being under arms on the frontier, and 
eight thousand at Lisbon: here, then, was a mass of 
ninety thousand regular troops that could be brought 
to bear on fifty thousand; besides which there were 
sir Robert Wilson’s legion, about a thousand strong, 
and the Spanish partidas of the Guadalupe and the 
Sierra de Bejar. 

The ridge of mountains which separate the val] 
of the Tagus from Castile and Leon being, as has been 
already related, impracticable for artillery, except at 
the passes of Banos and Perales, it was supposed that 
the twenty thousand men under Beresford and the duke 
del Parque would be sufficient to block those lines of 
march, and that Romana, moving by the Tras os Mon. 
tes, might join the duke del Parque ; thus thirty thou- 
sand men, supported by two fortresses, would be read 
to protect the flank of the British army in its meal 
from Plasencia towards Madrid. But this was a vain 
calculation, for Romana remained ostentatiously idle at 
Coruna, and sir Arthur Wellesley, never having seen 
the Spanish troops in action, thought too well of them; 
having had no experience of Spanish promises he trust- 
ed them too far, and at the same time, made a false 


| judgment of the force and position of his adversaries, 


The arrival of the sixth corps at Astorga and of the 
fifth at Valladolid were unknown to him; the strength 
of the second corps, and, perhaps, the activity of its 
chief, were also underrated. Instead of fifteen or 
twenty thousand harassed French troops, without ar- 
tillery, there were seventy thousand fighting men be- 
hind the mountains! 

The 27th of June, the English army, breaking up 
from the camp of Abrantes, and, being organized in the 
following manner, marched into Spain :-— 


Artillery. 

Six brigades, 30 guns, commanded by maj.-gen. Howorth, 
Cavalry. 

Three brigades, 3047 sabres, commanded by It.-geu. Payne. 
Infantry. 

Ist div, of 4 brigades, 6023 bayonets, com'd by It.-gen. Sherbrooke, 





2d do. 2 do 3447 ~—= do. do ma).-gen. Hill. 

3d do 2 do. 3736 = do. do, maj-gen. Mackenzie 
4th do. 2 do. 2ST do. do br.-geo, Campbell, 
5 diva. 13 brigades. 19710 sabres and bayonets. 


a = 1287 


Engineers, artillery, and waggon-traio. 


Grand total . . . 20097 men, and 30 pieces of artillery 


Besides this force, the 40th regiment, so long de- 
tained at Seville by Mr. Frere, had arrived in Lisbon, 
and the troops on their march from that city, being 
somewhat less than eight thousand bayonets, were or- 

nized in three brigades, commanded by major-general 
Lightfoot and brigadier-generals Robert and Catlin 
Craufurd. But the leading brigade, under Robert 
Craufurd, only quitted Lisbon on the 28th of June. 

The army moved by both banks of the Tagus; one 
column proceeding through Sobreira Formosa, the other 
by Villa Velha, where a boat-bridge was established. 
The Ist of July the head-quarters were at Castello 
Branco, and from thence the troops continued their 
route, in one column, by Moralejo and Coria; a flank- 
ing brigade, under general Donkin, being directed 
through Ceclaven and Torijoncillos, to explore the 
country between Zarza Mayor and the Tagus. The 
8th, the head-quarters were established at Plasencia. 
The 10th, the army arrived at that place, and was, 
soon after, joined by a regiment of cavalry and two 
battalions of infantry from Lisbon. 
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At this period Cuesta was at Almaraz, and Victor, 
of whose intermediate movements it is time to take no- 
tice, was at Talavera de la Reyna. When that mar- 
shal had retired from Torremocha, the valley of the 
Tagus was exhausted by the long sojourn of the fourth 
fifth corps;* but the valley of Plasencia was ex- 
tremely fertile, and untouched, and the duke of Belluno, 
whose troops, weakened by the tertian sickness, re- 
aired good nourishment, resolved to take post there, 
keeping a bridge at Bazagona, on the Tietar, by which 
he could, in two marches, fall upon Cuesta, if he ven- 
tared to pass the T'agus at Almaraz; at Plasencia also, 
he could open a communication with the second and 
fifth corps, and observe closely the movements of the 
English army on the frontier of Portugal. The bridge 
at Bazagona had been finished on the 21st of June, and 
the French light troops were scouring the country to- 
wards Plasencia, when the king, who had already 
withdrawn a division of infantry and a large part of the 
cayalry of the first corps to reinforce the fourth, ordered 
the duke of Belluno to retire instantly to Talavera, 
leaving rear guards on the Tietar and at Almaraz. 
This order, which arrived the 22d of June, was the re- 
sult of that indecision which none but truly great men, 
or fools, are free from; the first, because they can see 
their way clearly through the thousand difficulties that 
encumber and bewilder the mind in war; the last, be- 
cause they see nothing. 

On the present occasion, general Sebastiani had re- 
ported that Venegas was reinforced, and ready to pene- 
trate by La Mancha; and the king, swayed by this 
false information, disturbed by the march of Cuesta, 
and still more by Blake’s advance against Zaragoza 
(the result of which was then unknown), became so 
alarmed that he commanded St. Cyr to move into Ara- 
gon, repaired himself to Toledo, with his guards and 
reserve, withdrew the light cavalry and a division of 
infantry from Victor, obliged that marshal to fall back 
on Talavera; and even commanded Mortier to bring up 
the fifth corps from Valladolid to Villa Castin, near 
Avila, although, following Napoleon’s orders, it should 
have gone to Salamanca. 

In the hope of meeting Venegas, Joseph had pene- 
trated as far as the Jabalon river, in La Mancha; and 
as the Spaniard, fearful of the tempest approaching 
him, immediately took shelter in the Morena, the king, 
leaving some posts of the 4th corps at Toledo, restored 
the light cavalry to the first corps, and, with his 
guards and reserve, returned to Madrid. But, while he 
had been pursuing a shadow, Victor was exposed to 
great danger; for the Jabalon is six long marches from 
Madrid, and hence, for ten days, the duke of Belluno, 
with only two divisions of infantry and two thousand 
cavalry, in all about fourteen thousand men, had re- 
mained at Talavera without any support, although 
sixty thousand men were marching against him from 
different points. 

Victor did not suffer as he might have done, but his 
numerical weakness was certainly the safety of Cuesta. 
For that general, having followed the retreat of the first 
corps from Torremocha, crossed the Tagus, at Almaraz, 
on the 23d of June, and pushed an advanced guard to- 
wards Oropesa. He had thirty-eight thousand men, 
yet he remained tranquil while (at a distance of only 
twelve miles) fourteen thousand French made a flank 
movement that lasted three days; and his careless 
method of acting, and his unskilful dispositions, were 
80 evident, that the French cavalry, far from fearing, 
were preparing to punish him, when he suddenly took 
the alarm, and, withdrawing to Almaraz, occupied him- 
self in finishing his bridges over the Tagus. 

The 28th of June, Victor having removed his hospi- 
tals and depots from Arzobispo, had taken a position 
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behind the Alberche, keeping, however, three battalions 
and the cavalry at Talavera, with advanced posts at 
Calera and Gamonal ; a small detachment, also, watched 
the course of the Tagus from the mouth of the Alberche 


to that of the Guadarama, and a moveable column was 
sent to Escalona, to observe the Vera de Plasencia, and 
the passes leading upon Avila. In executing this re- 
trograde movement, Victor, having no means of trans- 
burnt ten out of the fifteen pontoons supporting 
is bridge over the Tietar, and, for the same reason, 
he threw a considerable quantity of powder and shot 
into the river.* His troops had been for four days on 
quarter rations, and were suffering from sickness and 
hunger, and as the Tagus was fordable in several 
places, the danger of his position is evident; the Brit- 
ish were, however, still at Abrantes, and Cuesta knew 
not how to profit by this opportunity before the king 
returned from La Mancha. 
Such was the position of the different armies when 
the British general arrived at Plasencia. He had seen 
Soult’s letters, found upon oor Franceschi, and thus 
ascertained that the second corps was at Zamora, and 
from Franceschi himself, who passed as a prisoner, at 
the same time, he learned the arrival of the fifth corps 
at Valladolid; but the march of Ney’s corps was not 
suspected, and the tenor of Soult’s letters led to the 
notion that Gallicia was to be retained. A letter of 
Victor’s to Joseph, dated the 23d of June, and written 
in the most desponding language, had been likewise 
intercepted ; and, as Soult’s correspondence also gave 
a strong picture of Ais difficulties, the general impres- 
sion, that the French armies were not only weak but 
utterly dismayed, was rather augmented than lessened 
by this information. Sir Arthur Wellesley, however, 
could not but have some distrust, when he knew that 
two corps were beyond the mountains, on his left, and 
though far from suspecting the extent of his danger, 
he took additional preeautiors to protect that flank, and 
renewed his instructions to Beresford to watch the 
enemy’s movements, and to look carefully to the de- 
fence of the Puerto Perales. But the pass of Bafios 
was still to be guarded, and for this purpose sir Arthur 
applied to Cuesta.t 
he Spanish general was at first unwilling to detach 
any men to that quarter, yet finally agreed that two 
battalions from his army and two others from the town 
of Bejar, at the other side of the pass, should unite to 
defend Bajios, and that the duke del Parque should 
also send a detachment to the pass of Perales. A\l- 
though these measures appeared sufficient to obviate 
danger from Soult’s corps, weakened as it was sup- 
posed to be, they were evidently futile to check the 
real force under that marshal; and they were rendered 
absolutely ridiculous by Cuesta, who sent two weak 
battalions, of three hundred men each, and with only 
twenty rounds of ammunition = man: and this was 
only a part of a system which already weighed heavily 
on the English general. 

The 10th, sir Arthur Wellesley had proceeded to 
Cuesta’s head-quarters, near the Col de Mirabete, to 
confer with him on their future operations. Ever since 
the affair of Valdez, in 1808, the junta had been sorely 
afraid of Cuesta, and, suspecting that he was meditat- 
ing some signal vengeance, they endeavoured to raise 
up rivals to his power. In this view they had lavished 
honours and authority upon Blake, and when the de- 
feat at Belchite crushed their hopes in that quarter, 
they turned their eyes upon Venegas, and increased 
his forces, taking care to give him the best troops. 
Still Cuesta’s foree was formidable, and to reduce it 
was the object both of Mr. Frere and the junta: the 
motive of the first being to elevate the duke Albuquer- 
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que ; the intention of the others being merely to reduce | 


the power of Cuesta. 

But whatever might have been the latter’s ultimate 
intention with respect to the junta, it is certain that his 
natural obstinacy and violence were greatly increased 
by a knowledge of these proceedings, and that he was 
ill-disposed towards the English general, as thinking 
him a party concerned in the intrigues. When, there- 
fore, sir Arthur, at the instigation of Mr. Frere, pro- 
posed that a draft of ten thousand Spanish troops should 


that it must be done by the British, and absolutely re- 
fused to furnish more than two battalions of infantry 
and a few cavalry to strengthen sir Robert Wilson’s 
partizan corps, which was destined to act on the enemy’s 
right.* This determination again baffled Mr. Frere’s 
project of placing the duke of Albuquerque at the head 
of an independent force, and obliged the supreme junta 
to fall upon some other expedient for reducing Cuesta’s 
power; however it was fortunate that the old Spaniard 
resisted the proposal, because the ten thousand men 
would have gone straight into the midst of the fifth 
corps, which, in expectation of such a movement, was 
then at Villa Castin, and, having been rejoined by the 
detachment of colonel Briche, from Catalonia, was 
eighteen thousand strong, and supported by Keller- 
man’s division of cavalry at Valladolid. 

The discussion between the generals lasted twe days; 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 





but, with the approbation of the supreme junta, it was | 


finally agreed that the British and Spanish armies, 
under sir Arthur and Cuesta, should march, on the 


} 


| 


18th, against Victor, and that Venegas, advancing, at} 


the same time, through La Mancha, should leave 


Toledo and Aranjues to his left, and push for Fuente | 


Duenas and Villa Maurique on the Upper Tagus. If 
this movement should draw Sebastiani, with the fourth 
corps, to that side, Venegas was to keep him in play 
while the allied forces defeated Victor. If Sebastiani 
disregarded it, Venegas was to cross the Tagus and 
march upon Madrid, from the south-east, while sir 


Robert Wilson, reinforced by some Spanish battalions, | 


menaced that capital from the opposite quarter. 
Previous to entering Spain, sir Arthur had ascer- 
tained that the valleys of the Alagon and the Arago 
and those between Bejar and Ciudad Rodrigo were 
fertile and capable of nourishing his army, and he had 


sent commissaries to all these points to purchase mules, | 





and to arrange with the alcaldes of the different districts | 


for the supply of the troops. He had obtained the 


warmest assurances, from the supreme junta, that | 


every needful article should be forthcoming, and the 
latter had also sent the intendant-general, don Lonzano 
de Torres, to the British head-quarters, with full powers 
to forward all arrangements for the supply of the Eng- 
lish soldiers. Relying ye these preparations, sir 
Arthur had crossed the frontier with few means of 
transport and without magazines, for Portugal could 
not furnish what was required, and, moreover, the Por- 
tuguese peasants had an insuperable objection to quit- 
ting their own country; a matter however apparently 


} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


of little consequence, because Mr, Frere, writing offi-| 


cially at the time, described the people of Estremadura 


as viewing * the war in the light of a crusade, and carry-| 
g L y 


ing it on with all the enthusiasm of such a-cause !” 
From Castello Branco to Plasencia is but seven days’ 
march, yet that short time was sufficient to prove the 
bad faith of the junta, and the illusion under which 
Mr. Frere laboured. Neither mules for the transport 
of ammunition and provisions, nor the promised help 
of the authorities, nor aid of any kind could be pro- 
cured; and don Lonzano de Torres, although, to sir 
Arthur, he freely acknowledged the extent of the evil, 
the ill-will of the inhabitants, and the shameful con- 
duct of the supreme junta, afterwards, without shame, 
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asserted that the British troops had always received 
and consumed double rations, and were in want of 
nothing: an assertion in which he was supported by 
don Martin de Garay, the Spanish secretary of state: 
the whole proceeding being a concerted plan, to afford 
the junta a pretext for justifying their own and castin 
a slur upon the English general’s conduct, if any dig. 
asters should happen. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, seriously alarmed for the su}. 


| sistence of his army, wrote, upon the 16th, to Mr. Frere 
be detached towards Avila and Segovia, Cuesta replied 


and to general O’Donoghue, the chief of Cuesta’s staff; 
representing to both the distress of the troops, and intj- 
mating his resolution not to proceed beyond the Alberche, 
unless his wants were immediately supplied ; faithfal, 
however, to his agreement with Cuesta, he prepared to 
put his foree in motion for that river. It was known 
at Plasencia, on the 15th, that Ney had retreated from 
Coruiia; but it was believed, that his corps had been 
recalled to France, and no change took place in the plan 
of campaign. It was not suspected that the sixth corps 
had then been sixteen days at Astorga! 

The valley of the ‘Tagus, into which the army wag 
about to plunge, is intersected by several rivers, with 
rugged banks and deep channels; but their courses 
being very little out of the parallel of the Tagus, the 
Alberche is in a manner enclosed by the Tietar. Now, 
sir Robert Wilson, having a detachment of four thou- 
sand Portuguese and Spanish troops, had ascended the 
right bank of the latter river, and gained possession of 
the passes of Arenas, which lead upon Avila, and of the 
pass of San Pedro Bernardo, which leads upon Madrid; 
in this position he covered the Vera de Plasencia, and 
threatened Victor’s communications with the capital. 
The French marshal was alarmed, and a movement of 
the whole army in the same direction would haye 
obliged him to abandon the Lower Alberche ;* because, 
two marches effected beyond Arenas, in the direction 
of Escalona and Maqueda, would have placed sir Arthur 
Wellesley between the first corps and Madrid. But, 
on the other hand, the line of country was too ragged 
for rapid movements with a large body; and it was 
necessary first to secure a junction with Cuesta, be- 
cause Victor, having recovered his third division on the 
7th of July, was again at the head of twenty-five thou- 
sand men. With such a force he could not be trusted 
near the Spaniards, and the British general therefore 
resolved to cross the Tietar, at the Venta de Bazagona, 
and march by Miajadas upon Oropesa. 

The 16th, two companies of the slaff corps, witha 
working party of five hundred men, marehed from Pla- 
sencia to Bazagona, to throw a bridge over the Tietar. 
The duke of Belluno had wasted many days in drag- 
ging up fifteen pontoons from the Tagus, to form his 
bridge at that place, and when he retired upon Tala- 
vera, he destroyed the greatest part of the equipage;f 
but the English officer employed on this occasion 
pulled down an old house in the neighbourhood, felled 
some pine-trees in a wood three miles distant, and, 
uniting intelligence with labour, contrived, without 
other aid than a few hatchets and saws, in one day, to 
throw a solid bridge over the Tietar. 

The 18th, the army crossed that river, and taking 
the route of Miajadas, reached Talayuela. 

The 19th, the main body halted at Centinello and Casa 
deSomas. The advanced posts at Venta de St. Juliens. 

The 20th, the troops reached Oropesa; but as their 
marches had been long, and conducted through a diffi- 
cult country, they halted the 2Ist; on which day, 
Cuesta, who had moved from Almaraz by Naval Moral 
and Arzobispo, passed Oropesa, and united his whole 
force at Velada, except a smal] detachment, which 
marched along the south bank of the Tagus, to threaten 
the French by the bridge of Talavera. 
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The duke of Belluno, aware of these movements, had 
supported his posts at Talavera with a division of in- 
fantry, which was disposed in successive detachments 
behind that town, but his situation appeared critical, 
pecause the allies, covered by the Alberche, might still 

in a march and reach Escalona before him; and from 
Resto either push for Madrid, by the ye of Brunete, 
or, taking post at Maqueda, cut him off from the capi- 
tal. His sources of information were however sure, 
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thing more than absurdity in these proceedings. Vic- 
tor, who was not ignorant of the weak points of his 
own position, remained tranquil the 23d, being well 
assured that no attack would take place, for it is cer- 
tain that he had a correspondence with some of the 
Spanish staff, and the secret discussions between sir 
Arthur Wellesley and Cuesta, at which only one staff 
officer of each party was present, became known to the 
enemy in twenty-four hours after; indeed, Cuesta was 


and he contented himself with sending a regiment of himself suspected of treachery by many, yet apparently 


hussars to Cazar de Escalona, to watch the Upper 
Alberche, and to support the moveable column opposed 
to sir Robert Wilson. 

The 21st, the allies being between Oropesa and‘ 
Velada, Victor recalled all his foraging parties, altered | 
his line of retreat from the Madrid to the Toledo road, 
removed his pare from St. Ollalla to Cevolla, and con- | 
centrated two divisionsof infantry behind the Alberche. | 

The 22d, the allies moved in two columns, to drive | 
the French posts from Talavera, and Cuesta, marching | 
by the high road, came first up with the enemy’s rear- | 

ard, near the village of Gamonal; then commenced 
a display of ignorance, timidity, and absurdity, that has 
seldom been equalled in war; the past defeats of the 
Spanish army were rendered quite explicable; the little 
fruit derived from them by marshal Victor quite inex- 
plicable. General Latour Maubourg, with two thou- 
sand dragoons, came boldly on to the table-land of | 
Gamonal, and sustaining a cannonade, not only checked 
the head of the Spanish leading column, but actually 
obliged general Zayas, who commanded it, to display 
his whole line, consisting of fifteen thousand infantry | 
and three thousand cavalry; nor did the French horse- | 
men give back at all, until the appearance of the red | 
uiiforms on their right informed them that it was time | 
toretire. ‘Then, and not till then, Latour Maubourg, | 
supported by some infantry, retreated behind the Alber- | 
che, and without loss, although many batteries, and at | 


without reason. 

In the course of the 23d, the Spanish officer com- 
manding the advanced posts, reported, that the French 
guns were withdrawn, and that it was evident they 
meant to retreat; Cuesta then beeame willing to attack, 
and proposed, in concert with sir Arthur Wellesley, to 
examine Victor’s position, when, to the surprise of the 
English commander, the Spaniard arrived in a coach, 
drawn by six horses, to perform this duty, and as the 
inequalities of the ground obliged him to descend from 
his vehicle, he cast himself at the foot of a tree, and in 
a few moments went to sleep: yet he was always ready 
to censure and to thwart every proposal of his able 
coadjutor. This time, however, he consented to fall 
upon the enemy, and the troops were in motion early 
in the morning of the 24th; but the duke of Belluno 
was again duly informed of their intention, and havin 
withdrawn his moveable column from Esealona, al 
relinquished the road to Madrid, retreated during the 
night to Torrijos. ‘Thus, the first combination of the 
allies failed entirely, and each hour the troops of the 
enemy were accumulating round them; for Venegas, 
who should have been at Fuente Duenas, high up on 
the Tagus, had not even passed Damyel ; the king was 
collecting his whole strength in front, between Toledo 
and Talavera, and Soult was fast gathering his more 
formidable power behind the mountains of Bejar. 

The English general was indeed still ignorant of the 


least six thousand Spanish horse, were close on his | danger which threatened him from the Salamanca coun- 
rear; the latter could never be induced to make even a/| try, or he would, doubtless, have withdrawn at once to 


. charge, however favourable the opportunity, and | Plasencia, and secured his communications with Lis- 


y two o'clock the whole French army was safely con- 
centrated on its position. Ruffin’s division on the left 
touched the Tagus, and protected the bridge over the 
Alberche, which was more immediately defended by a 
regiment of infantry and fourteen pieces of artillery. 
Villatte’s and Lapisse’s divisions, dexern up in succes- 
sive lines, on some high ground that overlooked the 
surrounding country, formed the right; the heavy cav- 
alry were in second line near the bridge, and in this 
situation Victor rested the 22d and 23d. 

It was at all times difficult to obtain accurate infor- 
mation from the Spaniards by gentle means ; hence, the 
French were usually better supplied with intelligence 
than the British, while the native generals never knew 


anything about the enemy, until they felt the weight | 


of his blows. Up to this period, sir Arthur’s best 


sources of information had been the intercepted letters | 


of the French; and now, although the latter had been 
in the same position, and without any change of num- 
bers since the 7th, the inhabitants of Talavera could 
not, or would not, give any information of their strength 
or situation; nor could any reasonable calculation be 
formed of either, until some English officers crossed 
the Tagus, and, from the mountains on the left bank 
of that river, saw the French position in reverse. The 
general outline of an attack was, however, agreed upon 
for the next morning, but the details were unsettled, 
and when the English commander came to arrange 
these with Cuesta, the latter was gone to bed! The 
British troops were under arms at three o'clock the 
next morning, Cuesta’s staff were, however, not aroused 
from slumber until seven o’clock, and the old man 
finally objected to fight that day, alleging, among other 
absurd reasons, that itwas Sunday. ‘There was some- 


bon, and with Beresford’s troops; and other powerful 

| reasons were not wanting to prevent his further ad- 
|vance. Before he quitted Plasencia he had completed 
| contracts with the alealdes, in the Vera de Plasencia, 
| for two hundred and fifty thousand rations of forage 
| and provisions; this, together with what he had before 
collected, would have furnished supplies for ten or 
twelve days, a sufficient time to beat Victor, and carry 
the army into a fresh country; but, distrustful, as he 
had reason to be, of the Spaniards, he again gave notice 
| to Cuesta and the junta, that Beyonp THE ALBERCHE 
| he would not move, unless his wants were immediately 
| supplied; for, hitherto the rations contracted for had 
not been delivered, and his representations to the junta 
and to Cuesta were, by both, equally disregarded ; 
| there were no means of transport provided; the troops 
were already on less than half allowance; absolute 
'famine approached, and when the general demanded 
food for his soldiers, at the hands of those whose cause 
he came to defend, he was answered with false excuses, 
| and insulted by false statements. Under any cireum- 
|stances this would have foreed him to halt, but the 
advance having been made in the exercise of his own 
discretion, and not the command of his government, 
there could be no room for hesitation: wherefore, Te- 
monstrating warmly, but manfully, with the supreme 
junta, he announced his resolution to go no farther, 
nay, even /o withdraw from Spain altogether.* 

It is evident that without these well-founded reasons 
for pausing, Cuesta’s conduct, and the state of his army, 
offered no solid ground for expecting success by con- 
tinuing the forward movement; yet the faithless and 
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of Toledo, as far as Cebolla, and by the road of Mad 
rid, as far as E) Bravo. On the 25th, still inflated with 
—. he caused the troops at Cebolla to move on ¢o 

‘orrijos, and marched himself to St. Ollalla, ag i¢ 
chasing a deer, but the 26th he discovered that he had 
been hunting a tiger. Meanwhile sir Arthur Welles. 
ley, foreseeing the consequence of this imprudence had 
sent general Sherbrooke, with two divisions of Briti 
infantry and all the cavalry, across the Alberche, to 
Cazalegas, where, boing centrically situated with . 
pect to Talavera, St. Ollalla, and Escalona, he could 
support the Spaniards, and, at the same time, hold 
communication with sir Robert Wilson, who had been 
at the latter town since the 23d. But a great and sig. 
nal crisis was at hand, the full importance of which 
cannot be well understood without an exact knowled 
of the situation and proceedings of all the armies jp. 
volved in this complicated campaign. 

The 30th of June, Soult, when at Zamora, had re. 
ceived a despatch from the emperor, dated near Ratis. 
bon, conferring on him the supreme command of the 
second, fifth, and sixth corps, with orders to concep. 
trate them, and act decisively against the English 
** Wellesley,” said Napoleon, “ will probably advance, 
by the Tagus, against Madrid: in that case, pass the 
mountains, fall on his flank and rear, and wu al 
for, at that distance, and without other information than 
what his own sagacity supplied, this all-knowing gol. 
dier foresaw the leading operations even as soon and ag 
certainly as those who projected them. The duke of Dal. 
matia immediately imparted these instructions to the 
king, and, at the same time, made known his own opin- 
ions and designs with respect to the probable projects of 
the allies. He was ignorant of the precise object and 
exact position of sir Arthur Wellesley, but, judging from 
the cessation of hostility in the north, that the English 
were in march with the design of joining Cuesta, and 
acting by the line of the Tagus, he proposed to concen- 
trate the third corps at Salamanca, besiege Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and menace Lisbon, which, he justly observed 
would bring the English army back to the northern 
provinees of Portugal; and if, as some supposed, the 
intention of sir Arthur was to unite, at Braganca, with 
Romana, and open the campaign to the north of the 
Douro, the French army would still be in a suitable 
position to oppose them. 

In pursuance of this opinion, Soult ordered Mortier 
to approach Ciudad Rodrigo, with the double view of 
preparing for the siege and covering the quarters of re- 
freshment so much needed by the second corps after its 
fatigues. Ney also was directed to march with the 
sixth corps, by the left bank of the Esla, to Zamora; 
but the spirit of discord was strong, and it was at this 
moment that the king, alarmed by Sebastiani’s report, 
drew the fifth corps to Villa Castin, while Marshal 
Ney, holding it imprudent to uncover Astorga and 
Leon, mortified, also, at being placed under the orders 
of another marshal, refused to move to Zamora. Soult, 
crossed bY these untoward circumstances, sent the di- 
vision of light cavalry, under his brother, and one of 
infantry, commanded by Heudelet, from Zamora and 
Toro to Salamanca, with orders to explore the course 
of the Tormes, to observe Alba and Ledesma, and es- 
pecially to scour the roads leading upon Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Plasencia: these troops relieved a division of 
dragoons belonging to Kellerman, who was still charged 
with the general government of the province. 

The 10th of July, the march of the British upon 
Plasencia became known, and it was manifest that sir 
Arthur had no design to act north of the Douro; where- 
fore the duke of Dalmatia resolved to advance, with the 
remainder of the second corps, to Salamanca; and, 
partly by authority, partly by address, he obliged Ney 
to put the sixth corps in movement for Zamora, leaving 
Fournier's dragoons to cover Astorga and Leon. Mean- 


perverse conduct of the supreme junta, although hid- 
den as yet from sir Arthur Wellesley, far exceeded the 
measure even of Cuesta’s obdurate folly. That body, 
after having agreed to the plan upon which the armies 
were acting, concluded, in the fulness of their ignorance, 
that the combined troops in the valley of the Tagus 
would be sufficient to overthrow Joseph, and, there- 
fore, secretly ordered Venegas not to fulfil his part; 
arguing to themselves, with a cunning stupidity, that 
it would be a master-stroke of policy to save him from 
any chance of a defeat, and hoping thus to preserve a 
powerful force, under one of their own creatures, to 
maintain their own power. This was the cause why 
the army of La Mancha had failed to appear on the 
Tagus: and thus, the welfare of millions was made 
the sport of men, who yet were never tired of praising 
themselves, and have not failed to find admirers else- 
where. 

As the Spaniards are perfect masters of the art of 
saying every thing and doing nothing, sir Arthur’s re- 
monstrances drew forth many official statements, plau- 
sible replies, and pompous assertions, after their man- 
ner, but =< no amelioration of the evils com- 
plained of. Mr. Frere, also, thinking it necessary to 
make some apology for himself, asserted that the evil 
was deep rooted, and that he had had neither time nor 
power to arrange any regular plan for the subsistence 
of the English armies. But all the evils that blighted 
the Spanish cause were deep seated, and Mr. Frere, 
who could not arrange a plan for the subsistence of the 
troops, that indispensable preliminary to military oper- 
ations, and which was really within his province, 
thought himself competent to direct all the operations 
themselves which were in the province of the generals. 
He had found leisure to meddle in all the intrigues of 
the day; to aim at making and unmaking Spanish 
commanders ; to insult sir John Moore; to pester sir 
John Cradock with warlike advice; and to arrange the 
plan of campaign for sir Arthur Wellesley’s army, 
without that officer’s concurrence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Cuesta passes the Alberche—Sir Arthur Wellesley sends two 
English divisions to support him—Soult is appointed to com- 
mand the second, fifth, and sixth corps—He proposes to be- 
siege Ciudad Rodrigo and threaten Lisbon—He enters Sala- 
manca, and sends general Foy to Madrid to concert the plan 
of operations—The king quits Madrid—Unites his whole 
army—Crosses the Guadarama river, and attacks Cuesta— 
Combat of Alcabon—Spaniards fal] back in confusion to the 
Alberche—Cuesta refuses to pass that river—His dangerous 
position—The French advance—C uesta re-crosses the Tietar 
—Sir Arthur Wellesley draws up the combined forces on 
the position of Talavera~The king crosses the Tietar— 
Skirmish at Casa de Salinas—Combat on the evening of the 
27th—Panic in the Spanish army—Combat on the morning 
of the 28th—The king holds a council of war—Jourdan and 
Victor propose different plans—The king follows that of Vic- 
tor—Battle of Talavera—The French re-cross the Alberche 
—General Craufurd arrives in the English camp—His extra- 
ordinary march—Observations. 


Tue English general's resolution to halt at Talavera 
made little impression upon Cuesta. A French corps 
had retreated before him, and Madrid, nay, the Pyre- 
nees themselves, instantly rose on the view of the san- 
guine Spaniard: he was resolved to be the first in the 
capital, and he pushed forward in pursait, reckless 
alike of military discipline and of the Fiendly warnings 
of sir Arthur, who vainly admonished him to open his 
communications as quickly as possible with Venegas, 
and to beware how he let the enemy know that the 
British and Spanish armies were separated. In the 
fulness of his arrogant vanity, Cuesta crossed the Al- 
berche on the 24th, and being unable to ascertain the 
exact route of the French, pursued them by the road 
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while, king Joseph, having returned from his fruitless 
excursion against Venegas, was at first incredulous of 
the advance of sir Arthur Wellesley and Cuesta, but 
he agreed to Soult’s project against Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and ordered Mortier to return to Valladolid, where that 
marshal arrived, with his first division, on the 16th of 
July: his second division, under general Gazan, halt- 
ed, however, at Medina del Campo and Nava del Rey, 
on the route from Salamanca to Valladolid, and an ad- 
yanced guard was sent forward to Alba de Tormes. 
The 13th of July, Soult, being assured that the Brit- 
jsh army was on the eastern frontier of Portugal, and 
that considerable reinforcements had been disembarked 
at Lisbon, became certain that sir Arthur meant to 
operate by the line of the Tagus, and therefore again 
ion the king to move him to an immediate siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, promising to have the three corps 
under his own command in full activity in fifteen days, 
rovided his demands were complied with, the most 
important being—1. The formation of a battering train ; 
9, The concentration of an immense number of detach- 
ments, which weakened the active corps; 3. A rein- 
forcement of fifteen or twenty thousand conscripts, 
drawn from France, to enable the old troops, employed 
on the line of communication, to join the corps d’armee. 
The first corps should, he said, continue to watch the 
Spanish army of Estremadura, and be prepared either 
to prevent it from uniting with the English to disturb 
the siege, or to join the first, second, and sixth corps, 
and give battle, if that should become necessary.* The 
siege might thus be pressed vigorously, Ciudad would 
fall, Almeida would be next invested, and the commu- 
nications of the English army, with Lisbon, threatened. 
The 17th, the king replied, through marshal Jour- 
dan, that he approved of the plan, but had not means 
to meet ieee of Soult’s demands, and he proposed 
that the latter should reinforce Kellerman and Bonnet, 
‘with ten thousand men, to enable them to seize the 
Asturias, and thus strengthen the communications with | 
France. This drew from the duke of Dalmatia the 
following remonstrance :—** Under present circumstan- 
cea we cannot avoid some sacrifice of territory. Let us 
prepare, first, by concentrating, on a few points capable 
af defence and covering the hospitals and depots which 
may be on the extremily of our general position. This 
will not be so distressing as it may appear, because the 
moment we have beaten and dispersed the enemy’s masses 
we shall recover all our aaa Then reiterating his 
own advice, he concluded thus :—* I conceive it impos- 
sible to finish this war by detachments. It is large masses | 
only, the strongest that you can form, that will succeed.” | 
It is remarkable that sir Arthur Wellesley, writing at 
this time, says, “ J conceive that the French are danger- 
ous only when in large masses.” 
Meanwhile, Heudelet’s division, having pushed 
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Having put the three corps in motion, Soult des- 
patched general Foy to Madrid, with information of 
sir Arthur’s march, and to the future combina- 
tions of the two armies. “Zt ts probable,” he said, 
that the concentration of my army at Salamanca will 
oblige the English general to change his plan ; but, if he 
shall already have advanced on the road to Madrid, we 
should assemble all our forces, both on the Tagus and on 
this side, fall upon him altogether, and crush him. Thus, 
his campaign will be finished, and our operations may 
on with advantage. Foy arrived, the 22d, at Madfid ; 
and, a few hours afterwards, intelligence reached the 
king that the allies were at Talavera, in front of the 
first corps, and that sir Robert Wilson — strength 
was much exaggerated) was at Escalona. The die 
was now cast, Joseph directed Soult to march immedi- 
ately upon Plasencia; then, leaving general Belliard, 
with only three thousand men, in the Retiro, set out 
himself, with his guards and reserve, by the road of 
Mostoles, to join Victor at Talave"a. The 23d, being 
at Naval-Carneiro, he received notice that the first 
corps would retreat that night to Torrijos, and, in two 
days, would be behind the Guadarama river; where- 
upon, turning to the left, Joseph descended the Gua- 
darama to Vargas, and effected his junction with the 
duke of Belluno on the 25th. 

During this time, Sebastiani, who had been watch- 
ing Venegas near Damyel, deceived that general, and, 
returning to Toledo by forced marches, left three 
thousand men there, with the design of obliging him 
to cross the Tagus, at Aranjues. With the remainder 
of the fourth corps Sebastiana joined the king, and 
thus nearly fifty thousand fighting men and ninety 
pieces of artillery were concentrated, on the morning 
of the 26th, behind the Guadarama, and within a few 
miles of Cuesta’s advanced guard. But, on the side 
of the allies, the main body of the Spaniards was at 
St. Ollalla: Sherbrooke with two divisions and the 
cavalry, at Casalegas, and the rest of the English in 
Talavera. So that, while the French were concentrat- 
ed and in full march to attack, the allies were separat- 
ed in four nearly equal and unconnected parts, of which 
three were enclosed, as it were, in a net, between the 
Alberche and the Tagus! On such an occasion Na- 
poleon would have been swift and deadly. 

In retiring upon Toledo, instead of Madrid, the 
duke of Belluno shewed himself an able commander. 
Toledo was the strategic pivot upon which every 
movement turned; it was the central point, by hold- 
ing which the army of Venegas was separated from 
the allies on the Alberche. If the latter advanced, 
Soult’s operations rendered every forward step a stride 
towards ruin; if, leaving Venegas to his fate, they re- 
tired, it must be rapidly, or there would be neither wis- 
dom nor safety in the measure. The king knew that 





back the advanced guards of the duke del Parque up- 


on Ciudad Rodrigo, ascertained that a great move-| 


Foy would reach Soult the 24th, and as that marshal 
had already assembled his army about Salamanca, 


ment of troops was taking place near that city, and | which was only four days’ march from Plasencia, he 
thatsir Arthur Wellesley, advancing quicker than was| might be in the valley of the Tagus by the 30th ; 
expected, had already reached Plasencia ; wherefore, on hence, to insure complete success, the royal army need- 
the 18th, Soult directed Mortier to march upon Sala-|ed only to keep the allies in check for four or five 
manca with the fifth corps, and, at the same time, re- days. This was the plan that Soult had recommend- 
inforced Heudelet’s division with Merle’s; the latter’s | ed, that the king promised to follow, and that marshal 
place, at Zamora, being supplied by a division of the| Jourdan strenuously supported. The unskilful pro- 
sixth corps, the remainder of which continued on the | ceedings of Cuesta and Venegas, the preparation of the 


Esla, fronting the Tras os Montes. Thus, not less 
than fifty thousand men were at or close to Salamanca, 
with their cavalry-posts pointing to the passes of Ba- 
hos, on the very day that sir Arthur Wellesley crossed 
the Tietar to effect his junction with Cuesta. Yet, 
neither through the duke del Parque, nor Beresford, 
nor the guerillas, nor the peasantry, did intelligence of 
this formidable fact reach him! 
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allies, the distressed state of the English army, ac- 
tually on the verge of famine, (a circumstance that 
could hardly be unknown to Vietor,) greatly facilitated 
the execution of this project, which did not preclude 
the king from punishing the folly of the Spanish gene- 
ral, whose army, scattered and without order, disci- 
pline, or plan, so strongly invited an attack. 

I have said that Cuesta was following a tiger: he 
had some faint perception of his danger on the 25th, 
and he gave orders to retreat on the 26th; but the 
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French, suddenly passing the Guadarama, at two 
o’elock in the morning of that day, quickly drove 
the Spanish cavalry out of Torrijos, and pursued them 
to Aleabon ; where general Zayas had drawn up four 
thousand infantry, two thousand horsemen, and eight 
guns, on a plain, and now offered battle. 


COMBAT OF ALCABON. 


The Spanish right rested on the road of Domingo 
Perez, and the left on the chapel of the same name. 
The French cavalry, under Latour Manbourg, advanc- 
ed in a parallel line against the position and a cannon- 
ade commenced ; but at that moment, the head of the 
French infantry appeared in sight, the Spaniards 
broke, and fled in disorder towards St. Ollalla, follow- 
ed, at full gallop, by the horsemen, who pressed them 
so sorely that the panic would, doubtless, have spread 
through the whole army, but for the courage of Al- 
buquerque, who coming up with a division of three 
thousand fresh cavalry, held the enemy in play, while 
Cuesta retreated, in the greatest disorder, towards the 
Alberche. 

After reaching St. Ollalla, the French slackened 
their efforts ; the main body halted there, the advanc- 
ed guards, save a few cavalry-posts, did not pass El 
Bravo, and no attempt was made to profit from the un- 
connected position of the allies—a gross and palpable 
error; for, either by the sword or dispersion, the Span- 
iards lost, on that day, not less than four thousand 


general rout. 


but his efforts were unavailing, and the disorder con- 


tinued to increase until general Sherbrooke marching | 


out of Cazalegas, plaeed his divisions between the 
scared troops and the enemy. Still the danger was 
imminent ; there was no concert between the comman- 
ders, the ground on the left of the Alberche was un- 
favourable to a retiring party, and, as yet, no position 
upon which the combined forces could retire had been 
agreed upon! What, then, would have been the con- 
sequence if the whole French army had borne down, 


compact and strong, into the midst of the disordered | 


masses ? 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, at the first alarm, had 


hastened to the front, seeing the confusion beyond the | 


Alberche, knew that a battle was at hand, and, being 
persuaded that in a strong defensive position only 


could the Spaniards be brought to stand a shock, ear- | 
nestly endeavoured to persuade Cuesta, while Sher- 


brooke’s people could yet cover the movement, to with- 
draw to Talavera, where there was ground suited for 
defence; but Cuesta’s uncouth nature again broke 
forth; his people were beaten, dispirited, fatigued, 
bewildered, clustering on a narrow slip of low, flat 
land, between the Alberche, the T'agus, and the heights 
of Salinas, and the first shot fired by the enemy must 
have been the signal of defeat; yet it was in vain that 
sir Arthur Wellesley pointed out those things, and 
entreated of him to avoid the fall of the rock that 
trembled over his head; he replied, that his troops 
would be disheartened by any farther retreat, and that 
he would fight where he stood : in this mood he pass- 
ed the night. 

The 27th, at day-light, the British general renewed 
his solicitations, at first, fruitlessly, but when the 
enemy’s cavalry came in sight, and Sherbrooke pre- 
pared to retire, Cuesta snilenly yielded, yet, turning 
to his staff with frantic pride, observed that * He had 
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osition, which was about six miles in the rear, 

obert Wilson, who had reached Naval Carneiro on 
the 25th, and opened a communication with Madrid 
and who would certainly have entered that capital but 
for the approaching battle, was also recalled. He re. 
turned, on the 28th, to Escalona, and hung on th 
enemy’s rear, but did not attempt to join the army, P 

Between the Alberche and the town of Talavera 
the country was flat, and covered with olives and cork. 
trees; but nearty parallel to the Tagus, and at a dis. 
tanee of about two or three miles, a chain Of round 
steep hills bounded the woody plain. Beyond ‘these 
hills, and separated from them, by a deep and rugged 
valley, something less than half a mile wide, wag the 
mountain-tidge, which divides the bed of the Albetehe 
from that of the Tietar. Hence, a line drawn perpen- 
dicularly from the agus would cross the first chain 
of hills at the distance of two miles, and at two miles 
and a half would fall on the mountains. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, taking the town of Talavera, 
which was built close to the river, as his fixed point, 
placed the right of the Spaniards there, drawing their 
army up in two lines, with the left resting upon a 
mound, where a large field-redoubt was constructed, 
and behind which a brigede of British light cavalry 
was posted; all this front was covered by a convent, 
by ditches, mud walls, breast-works, and felled trees, 
The cavalry was.pested behind the infantry; and the 


Sir 


| rear was supported by a large house in the wood, well 
men, and such was their fear and haste that it required | placed, in ease of defeat, to cover a retreat on to the 
but a little more perseverance in the pursuit to cause a| 


Albuquerque, alone, shewed any front; | 





rst made the Englishman go down on his knees.” Sir | 


Arthur Wellesley, by virtue of his genius, now assum- 
ed the direction of both armies. General Mackenzie’s 


division and a brigade of light cavalry were left on the 
Alberche, to cover the retrograde movement, and the 
rest of the allied troops was soon in full march for the 


main roads leading from Talavera to Arzobispo and 
Oropesa. In this position they could not be attacked 
seriously, nor their disposition be even seen, and thus, 
one-half of the lin necessary to be oceupied by the 
allies was rendered nearly impregnable, and yet held 
by the worst troops. 

The front of battle was prolonged by the British in- 
fantry. Campbell’s division, formed in two lines, 
touched the Spanish left, and Sherbrooke’s division 
stood next to Campbell’s, but arranged on one line 
only, because Mackenzie’s division, destined to form 
the second line, was then near the Alberche. It was 
intended that Hill’s division should close the left of 
the British, by taking post on the highest hill, in the 
chain before mentioned, as bounding the flat and woody 
country; but, from some cause unknown, the summit 
of this height was not immediately occupied. 

The whole line thus displayed was two miles in 
length, the left resting on the valley between the round 
hills and the mountain, and the front covered by a 
water-course, which, commencing about the centre of 
the line, opened deeply as it passed the left and be- 
came a wide chasm in the valley. Part of the British 
cavalry was with general Mackenzie, part in the plain 
beyond the left, and part behind the great redoubt, at 
the junction of the allied troops. The British and Ger- 
mans under arms that day were somewhat above nine- 
teen thousand sabres and bayonets, with thirty guns. 
The Spaniards, after their previous defeat, could only 
produce from thirty-three to thirty-four thousand men, 
but they had seventy guns. The combined army, there- 
fore, offered battle with forty-four thousand infantry, 
nearly ten thousand cavalry, and a hundred pieces of 
artillery; the French came on with eighty guns, and, 
including the king’s guards, nearly fifty thousand men, 
of which seven thousand were cavalry. But whata 
difference in the quality of the troops! The French 
were all] hardy veterans, while the genuine soldiers of 
the allied army did not exceed nineteen thousand. 

The king passed the night of the 26th at St. Ollalla, 
but put his troops in motion before day-light, on the 
27th. Latour Maubourg, with the cavalry, preceded 
the column, and the first and fourth corps, the royal 
guards, and reserve, followed in succession. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the leading squadrons, near Cazalegas, 
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hastened, as we have seen, Cuesta’s decision, and, 
about one o’clock in the afternoon, the first corps 
reached the heights of Salinas, from whence the dust 
of the allies, as they took up their position, could be 
perceived 5 but neither their situation nor disposition 
could be made out, on account of the forest, which, 
clothing the country from the ‘T'agus nearly to the foot 
of the first range o hills, masked all their evolutions. 
The duke of Belluno, however, being well acquainted 
with the ground, instantly guessed their true position, 
and, in pursuance of his advice, the king directed the 
fourth corps against the left of the allies, the cavalry 
against the centre, and Victor himself, with the first 
corps, against the right: the guards and the reserve 
supported the fourth corps.* 

wo good routes, suitable to artillery, led from the 
Alberche to the position. The one, being the royal 
road to Talavera, was taken by the fourth corps and 
the reserve; the other, passing through a place called 
the Casa. des Salinas, led directly upon sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley’s extreme left, and was taken by the first corps: 
but to reach this Casa, which was situated near the 
plain in front of the British left wing, it was necessary 
to ford the Alberche, and to march for a mile or two 
through the woods. A dust, which was observed to 
rise near the Casa itself, indicated the presence of 
troops at that place, and, in fact, general Mackenzie’s 
division, and a brigade of light cavalry, were there 
posted, the infantry in the forest, the cavalry on the 
plain: yet no patroles had been sent to the front, and 
this negligence gave rise to the 


COMBAT OF SALINAS. 


About three o’clock, Lapisse and Ruffin’s division 
having crossed the Alberche, marched in two columns 
towards the Casa de Sadinas, and their light infantry 
came so suddenly on the British outposts that the latter 
were surprised, and sir Arthur Wellesley, who was in 
the Casa, nearly fell into the enemy’s hands. The 
French columns followed briskly, and charged so hot- 
ly, that the English brigades were separated, and being 
composed principally of young battalions, got into con- 
fusion, one part fired upon another, and the whole were 
driven into the plain. But, in the midst of this dis- 
order, the forty-fifth, a stubborn old regiment, and some 
companies of the fifth battalion of the sixtieth, were 
seen in perfect array, and when sir Arthur rede up to 
the spot, the fight was restored, and maintained so 
steadily, that the ehemy was checked. ‘The infantry, 
supported by two brigades of cavalry, then crossed the 
plain, and regained the left and centre of the position, | 
having lost about four hundred men. General Mac- 
kenzie, with one brigade, immediately took post in 
second line behind the guards; the other was com- 
manded by colonel Donkin, who finding the hill on} 
the left unoccupied, drew up there without orders, and 
so accidentally completed the position. The cavalry 
was formed in column behind the left of the line. ; 
_ Victor, animated by the success of this first opera- 
tion, brought up Villatte’s division, together with all 
the artillery and light cavalry, to the Casa de Salinas, 
and then, issuing from the forest, rapidly crossed the | 
plain, advancing, with a fine military display, close up 
to the left of the position, where he seized an isolated | 
hill, direetly in front of colonel Donkin’s ground, and 
immediately opened a heavy cannonade upon that offi- | 
cer’s brigade. Meanwhile, the fourth corps and the 
reserve, approaching the right more slowly, and being 
unable to discover the true situation of Cuesta’s troops, 
sent their light cavalry forward to make that general 
shew his lines, As the French horsemen rode boldl 
up to the front, and commenced skirmishing with their 
pistols, the Spaniards made a general discharge of 
small arms, and then, as if deprived of all sense, ten 





Once 
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thousand infantry, and all the-artillery, breaking their 
ranks, fled to the rear: the artillery-men carried off 
their horses, the infantry threw away their arms, the 
adjutant-general O’Donoghue was amongst the fore- 
most of the fugitives, and even Cuesta himself was in 
movement towards the rear. The panic spread, and 
the French would fain have charged home, but sic Ar- 
thur Wellesley, who was at hand, immediately flanked 
the main road with some English squadrons, and the 
ditches on the other side rendered the country,imprac- 
ticable; the fire of musketry was then renewed by 
those Spaniards who remained, the enemy lost some 
men, and finally retreated in disorder. 

The greatest part of Cuesta’s runaways fled as far as 
Oropesa, giving out, that the allies were totally defeat- 
ed and the French army in hot pursuit; thus, the rear 
became a scene of incredible disorder ; the commissaries 
went off with their animals, the paymasters carried 
away their money chests, the baggage was scattered, 
and the alarm spread far and wide ; nor is it to be con- 
cealed, that some English officers disgraced their uni- 
form -on this occasion. Cuesta, however, having re- 
covered from his first alarm, sent many of his cavalry 
regiments to head the fugitives and drive them back, 
and a part of the artillery, and some thousands of the 
infantry were thus recovered during the night; but, in 
the next day’s fight, the Spanish army was less by six 
thousand men than it should have been, and the great 
redoubt in the centre was silent for want of guns. 


COMBAT ON THE EVENING OF THE 27TH. 


The hill on the left of the British army was the key 
of the whole position. It was steep and rugged on the 
side towards the French, and it was rendered more in- 
accessible by the ravine at the bottom, but towards the 
English side it was of a smoother ascent. Victor, how- 
ever, observing that the extreme summit was unoccu- 
pied and that Donkin’s brigade was feeble, conceived 
the design of seizing it by a sudden assault.* The sun 
was sinking, and the twilight and the confusion ameng 
the Spaniards on the right, appeared so favourable to 
his project, that, without communicating with the xing, 
he immediately directed Ruffin’s division to attack, 
Villatte to follow in support, and Lupisse to fall on the 
German legion, so as to create a diversion for Ruffin, 
but without engaging seriously himself. Although the 
assault was quick and vigorous, colonel Donkin beat 
back the enemy in his front, but his force was too 
weak to defend every part, and many of the French 


| turning his. left, mounted to the summit behind him. 


At this moment, general Hill was ordered to reinforce 
him, and it was not yet dark, when that officer, while 
giving orders to the colonel of the 48th regiment, was 
shot at by some troops from the highest point; think- 
ing they were stragglers from his own ranks, firing at 
the enemy, he rode up to them, followed by his brig- 
ade-major, Fordyce, and in a moment found himself in 
the midst of the French. Fordyce was killed, and 
Hill’s horse was wounded by a grenadier, who imme- 
diately seized the bridle; but the general, spurring the 
animal hard, broke the man’s hold, and galloping 
down the descent met the 29th regiment, and, without 
an instant’s delay, led them up. with such a fierce 
charge, that the enemy could not sustain the shock. 
The summit being thus recovered, the 48th regiment 
and the first battalion of detachments were immediate- 
ly brought forward, and, in conjunction with the 29th 


and colonel Donkin’s brigade, presented a formidable 


front of defence, and in good time; for the troops thus 
beaten back were only that part of the 9th French regi- 


| ment, which formed the advance of Ruffin’s division ; 


the two other regiments of that division had lost their 
way in the ravine, and hence the attack had not ceased, 
but only subsided for a time. Lapisse also was in 
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motion, and soon after opened his fire against the Ger- 
man legion, and al] the battalions of the 9th, being re- 
formed in one mass, again advanced up the face of the 
hill with redoubled vigour. The fighting then became 
vehement, and, in the darkness, the opposing flashes 
of the musketry shewed with what a resolute spirit the 
struggle was maintained ; the combatants were scarce- 
ly twenty yards asunder, and for a time the event 
seemed doubtful; but soon the well known shout of 
the British soldier was heard, rising above the din of 
arms, and the enemy’s broken troops were driven once 
more into the ravine below: Lapisse, who had made 
some impression on the German legion, oe 
abandoned his false attack, and the fighting of the 27t 
ceased. The British lost about eight hundred men, 
and the French about a thousand on that day. 

The bivouac fires now blazed up on both sides, and 
the French and British soldiers were quiet; but, about 
twelve o'clock, the Spaniards on the right being 
alarmed at some horse in their front, opened a prodi- 
gious peal of musketry and artillery, which continued 
for twenty minutes without any object; and during the 
remainder of the night, the whole line was frequently 
disturbed by desultory firing from the allied troops, by 
which several men and officers were unfortunately 
slain. The duke of Belluno, who had learned, from 
the prisoners, the exact position of the Spaniards, until 
then unknown to the French generals, now reported his 
own failure to the king, and proposed that a second 
attempt should be made in the morning, at ae 
marshal Jourdan opposed this, as being a partial enter- 

rize, which could not lead to any great result; yet 
‘ictor was so earnest for a trial, and, resting his re- 
presentation on his intimate knowledge of the ground, 
pressed the matter so home, that he won Joseph's as- 
sent, and immediately made dispositions for the attack. 

The guns of the first corps, being formed in one 
mass, on the height corresponding to that on which the 
English left was posted, were enabled to command the 
great valley on their own right, to range the summit 
of the hill in their front, and obliquely to search the 
whole of the British line to the left, as far as the great 
redoubt between the allied armies. 

Ruffin’s division was placed in advance, and Vil- 
Jatte’s in rear, of the artillery ; but the former kept one 
regiment close to the ravine. 

Lapisse occupied some low table-land, opposite to 
Sherbrooke’s division. 

Latour Maubourg’s cavalry formed a reserve to La- 
pisse; and general Beaumont’s cavalry formed a re- 
serve to Ruffin. 

On the English side, general Hill’s division was 
concentrated ; the cavalry was massed behind the left; 
the pare of artillery at hospitals established under 
cover of the hill, between the cavalry and Hill’s 
division. 

COMBAT ON THE MORNING OF THE 28TH. 


About daybreak, Ruffin’s troops were drawn ups two 
regiments abreast, supported by a third, in columns 
of battalions, and, in this order, went forth against the 
left of the British; a part moving directly against the 
front, and a part by the valley on the right, thus em- 
bracing two sides of the hill. Their march was rapid 
and steady, they were followed by Villatte’s division, 
and their assault was preceded by a burst of artillery, 
that rattled round the height, and swept away the Eng- 
lish ranks by whole sections. The sharp chattering 
of the musketry succeeded, the French guns were then 
pointed towards the British centre and right. the gren- 
adiers instantly closed upon general Hill’s division, 
and the height sparkled with fire. The inequalities 
of the ground broke the compact formation of the troops 
on both sides, and small bodies were seen here and 
there struggling for the mastery with all the virulence 
of a single combat; in some places the French grena- 
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diers were overthrown at once, in others they would 
not be denied, and reached the summit. but’ the ‘te. 
serves were always ready to vindicate their round 
and no permanent footing was obtained. Still the con. 
flict was maintained with singular obstinacy; Hill 
himself was wounded, and his men were falling fast 
yet the enemy suffered more, and gave back, step b ; 
step at first, and slowly, to cover the retreat of thed, 
wounded, but, finally, unable to sustain the increasin 
fury of the English, and having lost above fifteen hun. 
dred men in the space of forty minutes, the whole mags 
broke away in disorder, and returned to their own 
sition, covered by the renewed play of their powerfyl 
artillery. 

To this destructive fire no adequate answer could 
be made, for the English gans were few, and of smal] 
calibre, and when sir Arthur Wellesley desired a rejp. 
forcement from Cuesta, the latter sent him only two 
pieces ; yet even those were serviceable, and the Span- 
ish gunners fought them gallantly. ‘The principal ling 
of the enemy’s retreat was by the great valley, and q 
favourable opportunity for a charge of horse occurred, 
but unfortunately the English cavalry, having retired, 
during the night, for water and forage, were yet too 
distant to be of service. However, these repeated ef. 
forts of the French against the hill, and the appearance 
of some of their light troops on the mountain, beyoné 
the left, taught the English general that he had com 
mitted a fault in not prolonging his flank across th 
valley, and he hastened to rectify it. For this pur 
pose, he brought up the principal mass of his cavalry 
behind his left, with the leading squadrons looking in- 
to the valley, and having obtained, from Cuesta, gen. 
eral Bassecour’s division of infantry, posted it on the 
mountain itself, in observation of the French light 
troops. Meanwhile, the duke of Albuquerque, discon- 
tented with Cuesta’s arrangements, came, with his 
division, to sir Arthur Wellesley, who placed him be- 
hind the British, thus displaying a formidable array 
of horsemen, six lines in depth. 

Immediately after the failure of Ruffin’s attack, king 
Joseph, having in person examined the whole position 
of the allies, from left to right, demanded of Jourdan 
and Victor if he should deliver a general battle. The 
former replied that the great valley and the mountain 
being unoccupied, on the 27th, sir Arthur Wellesley's 
attention should have been drawn to the right bya 
feint on the Spaniards ;* that, during the night, the 
whole army should have been silently placed in column, 
at the entrance of the great valley, ready, at daybreak, 
to form a line of battle, to the left on a new front, and 
so have attacked the hill from whence Victor had been 
twice repulsed. Such a movement, he said, would 
have obliged the allies to change their front also, and, 
during this operation, they might have been assailed 
with hopes of success. But this project could not now 
be executed ; the English, aware of their mistake, had 
secured their left flank, by occupying the valley, and 
the mountain and their front were alike inattackable. 
* Hence, the only prudent line was to take up a position 
on the Alberche, and await the effect of Soult’s operations 
on the English rear.” 

Marshal Victor opposed this counsel ; he engaged to 
earry the hill on the English left, notwithstanding his 
former failures, provided the fourth corps would attack 
the right and centre at the same moment; and he fin- 
ished his argument by declaring that, if such a combi- 
nation failed, ** Jt was time to renounce making war.” 

The king was embarrassed. His own opinion coin- 
cided with Jourdan’s; but he feared that Victor would 
cause the emperor to believe a great opportunity had 
been lost; and, while thus wavering, a despatch ar- 
rived from Soult, by which it appeared that his force 
could only reach Plasencia between the 2d and 5th 
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of August. Now, a detachment from the army of 
Venegas had already appeared near Toledo, that gen- 
eral’s advanced guard was approaching Aranjuez ; and 
the king was much troubled by the danger thus threat- 
ening Madrid, because all the stores, the reserve artil- 
Jery, and the general hospitals of the whole army in 
Spain were deposited there; and, moreover, the tolls 
received at the gates of that town formed almost the 
only pecuniary resource of his court; so narrowly did 
Napoleon reduce the expenditure of the war. These 
considerations overpowered his judgment; adopting the 
worse and rejecting the better counsel, he resolved to 
succour the capital, but, before separating the army, 
determined to try the chance of a battle. Indecision is 
acancer in war: Joseph should have adhered to the 
plan arranged with Soult; the advantages were ob- 
vious, the ultimate success sure, and the loss of Mad- 
rid was nothing in the scale, because it could only be 
temporary; but, if the king thought otherwise, he 
should have decided to fight for it before; that is, he 
should have drawn the fifth corps to him, prepared his 
plan, and fallen, with the utmost rapidity, upon Cuesta, 
the 26th; his advanced guard should have been on the 
Alberche that evening, and, before 12 o’clock on the 
27th, the English army would have been without the 
aid of a single Spanish soldier. But, after neglecting 
the most favourable opportunity, when his army was 
full of ardour, he now, with singular inconsistency, 
resolved to give battle, when his enemies were com- 
pletely prepared, strongly posted, and in the pride of 
suecess, and when the confidence of his own troops 
was shaken by the partial action of the morning. 

While the Sand generals were engaged in council, 
the men on both sides took some rest, and the English 
wounded were carried to the rear; but the soldiers 
were suffering from hunger; the regular service of pro- 
visions had ceased for several days, and a few ounces 
of wheat, in the grain, formed the whole subsistence 
of men who had fought, and who were yet to fight, so 
hardly. The Spanish camp was full of confusion and 
distrust. Cuesta inspired terror, but no confidence, 
and Albuquerque, whether from conviction or instigated 
by momentary anger, just as the French were coming 
on to the final attack, sent one of his staff to inform 
the English commander that Cuesta was betraying 
him. The aid-de-camp, charged with this message, 
delivered it to colonel Donkin, and that officer carried 
it to sir Arthur Wellesley. The latter, seated on the 
summit of the hill which had been so gallantly con- 
tested, was intently watching the movements of the 
advancing enemy; he listened to this somewhat start- 
ling message without so much as turning his head, and 
then drily answering—“ Very well, you may return to 
our brigade,’’ continued his survey of the French. 

onkin retired, filled with admiration of the imperturb- 
able resolution and quick ‘penetration of the man; 
and, indeed, sir Arthur’s conduct was, throughout 
that day, such as became a general upon whose vigi- 
lance and intrepidity the fate of fifty thousand men de- 
pended. 


BATTLE OF TALAVERA. 


The dispositions of the French were soon completed. 
Ruffin’s division, on the extreme right, was destined 
to cross the valley, and, moving by the foot of the 
mountain, to turn the British left. 

Villatte’s orders were to menace the contested height 
with one brigade, and to guard the valley with another, 
which, being strengthened by a battalion of grenadiers, 
connected Ruffin’s movement with the main attack. 

Lapisse, supported by Latour Maubourg’s dragoons, 
and by the king’s reserve, was instructed to pass the 
ravine in front of the English centre, and to fall, with 
half his infantry, upon Sherbrooke’s division, while the 
= ~_ connecting its attack with Villatte’s brigade, 
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mounted the hill, and made a third effort to master 
that important point. 

Milhaud’s dragoons were left on the main road, op- 
posite Talavera, to keep the Spaniards in check; but 
the rest of the heavy cavalry was brought into the cen- 
tre, behind general Sebastiani, who, with the fourth 
eorps, was to assail the right of the British army. A 

art of the French light cavalry supported Villatte’s 
rigade in the valley, and a part remained in reserve. 

A number of guns were distributed among the divi- 
sions, but the principal mass remained on the hill, with 
the reserve of light cavalry; where, also, the duke of 
Belluno catlened himself, to direct the movements of 
the first corps. 

From nine o’clock in the morning until mid-day, the 
field of battle offered no appearance of hostility; the 
weather was intensely hot, and the troops, on both 
sides, descended and mingled, without fear or suspi- 
cion, to quench their thirst at the little brook which 
divided the positions; but, at one o’clock in the after- 
noon, the French soldiers were seen to gather round 
their eagles, and the rolling of drums was heard along 
the whole line. Half an hour later, the king’s guards, 
the reserve, and the fourth corps were descried, near 
the centre of the king’s position, yt to join the 
first corps; and, at two o’clock, the table-land and the 
height on the French right, even to the valley, were 
covered with the dark and lowering masses. At this 
moment some hundreds of English soldiers, employed 
to carry the wounded to the rear, returned in one body, 
and were, by the French, supposed to be sir Robert 
Wilson’s corps joining the army; nevertheless, the 
duke of Belluno, whose arrangements were now com- 
pleted, gave the signal for battle, and eighty pieces of 
artillery immediately sent a tempest of bullets before 
the light troops, who, coming on with the swiftness 
and violence of a hail-storm, were closely followed by 
the bread, black columns, in all the majesty of war. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, from the summit of the hill, 
had a clear view of the whole field of battle; and first 
he saw the fourth corps rushing forwards, with the 
usual impetuosity of French soldiers, clearing tke in- 
tersected ground in their front, and falling upon Camp- 
bell’s division with infinite fury ; but that general, as- 
sisted by Mackenzie’s brigade, and by two Spanish 
battalions, withstood their utmost efforts. The Eng- 
lish regiments, putting the French skirmishers aside, 
met the advancing columns with loud shouts, and, 
breaking in on their front, and lapping their flanks with 
fire, and giving no respite, pushed them back with a 
terrible carnage. ‘Ten guns were taken, but as Camp- 
bell prudently resolved not to break his line by a pur- 
suit, the French instantly rallied on their supports, and 
made head for another attack; then the British artil- 
lery and musketry played vehemently upon their mass- 
es, a Spanish cavalry regiment charged their flank, and 
they retired in disorder: thus the victory was secured 
in that quarter. 

But, while this was passing on the right, Villatte’s 
division, preceded by the grenadiers, and supported by 
two regiments of light cavalry, was seen advancing up 
the great valley against the left, and, beyond Villatte, 
Ruffin was discovered marching towards the mountain. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley immediately ordered Anson’s 
brigade of cavalry, composed of the twenty-third light 
dragoons and the first German hussars, to charge the 
head of these columns; these regiments, coming on at 
a canter, and increasing their speed as they advanced, 
rode headlong against the enemy, but, in a few mo- 
ments, came upon the brink of a hollow cleft, which 
was not perceptible at a distance. The French, throw- 
ing themselves into squares, opened their fire; and 
colonel Arentschild, commanding the hussars, an offi- 
cer whom forty years’ experience had made a master 
in his art, promptly reined up at the brink, exclaiming, 
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in his broken phrase, “ J will not kill my young mens !”’ | left with the loss of ten guns, was in confusion; the 
But in front of the twenty-third, the chasm was more | troops in the great valley on the right, amazed at the 


practicable, the English blood hot, and the regiment 
plunged down without a check ; men and horses roll- 
ing over each other in dreadful confusion; the survivors 
still untamed, mounted the opposite bank by two’s and 
three’s, and colonel Seymour being severely wounded, 


major Frederick Ponsonby, a hardy soldier, rallied all | 


who came up, and passing through the midst of Vil- 
latte’s columns, which poured in a fire from each side, 
fell with inexpressible violence upon a brigade of 
French chasseurs in the rear. ‘The combat was fierce 
but short; Victor had perceived the first advance of the 
English, and detached his Polish lancers, and West- 


these fresh troops coming up when the twenty-third, 
already overmatched, could scarcely hold up against 
the chasseurs, entirely broke them. Those who were 
not killed or taken, made for Bassecour’s Spanish divi- 
sion, and so escaped, leaving behind two hundred and 
seven men and officers, or about half the number that 
went into action. 

During this time the hill, the key of the position, 
was again attacked, and Lapisse, crossing the ravine, 
osressed hard upon the English centre ; his own artil- 
oa aided by the great battery on his right, opened 
large gaps in Sherbrooke’s ranks, and the French col- 


furious charge of the twenty-third, and awed by the 
sight of four distinct lines of cavalry, still in reserye 
remained stationary ; no impression had been made pe 
the hill ; Lapisse was mortally wounded, his division 
gave way, and the whole army finally retired to the po. 
sition from whence it had descended to the attack, 


| This retrograde movement was covered by skirmishers 


umns came close up to the British line in the resolu- | 
tion to win; but they were received with a general | 


discharge of all arms, and so vigorously encountered, 
that they gave back in disorder. Under the excitement 
of the moment, the brigade of English guards, quitting 
the line, followed up their success with inconsiderate 
ardour, when the enemy’s supporting columns, and 
their dragoons advanced, the men who had been re- 
pulsed turned again, and the heavy French batteries 
pounded the flank and front of the guards. 

Thus maltreated, the latter drew back, and, at the 
same time, the German legion, being sorely pressed, 
got into confusion. 
and Campbell’s divisions, on the extremities of the 
line, held fast, the centre of the British was absolutely 
broken, and the fortune of the day seemed to incline in 
favour of the French, when, suddenly, colonel Donellan 
with the forty-eighth regiment, was seen advancing 
through the midst of the disordered masses. At first, 
it seemed as if this regiment must be carried away by 
the retiring crowds, but, wheeling back by companies, 
it let them pass through the intervals, and then, re- 
suming its proud and beautiful line, marched against 
the right of the pursuing columns, and plied thera with 
such a destructive musketry, and closed upon them 
with such a firm and regular pace, that the forward 
movement of the French was checked. The guards 
and the Germans immediately rallied, a brigade of light 
cavalry came up from the second line at a trot, the ar- 
tillery battered the enemy’s flanks without intermission, 
the French wavered, lost their advantage, and the bat- 
tle was restored. : 

In all actions there is one critical and decisive mo- 
ment which will give the victory to the general who 
knows how to seize it. When the guards first made 
their rash charge, sir Arthur Wellesley, foreseeing the 
issue of it, had ordered the forty-eighth down from the 
hill, although a rough battle was going on there, and, 
at the same time, he directed Cotton’s light cavalry to 
advance. These dispositions gained the day. The 
French relaxed their efforts by degrees, the fire of the 
English grew hotter, and their loud and confident 
shouts—sure augury of success—were heard along the 
whole line. 

In the hands of a great general, Joseph’s guards and 
the reserve, which were yet entire, might have restor- 
ed the combat, but all combination was at an end on 


the French side; the fourth corps, beaten back on the | 


At this moment, although Hill’s | 


; on the hi ights of Salinas, behind the Alberche. 


and an inereasing fire of artillery, and the British 

. , 
exhausted by toil and want of food, and reduced to 
less than fourteen thousand sabres and bayonets, could 


not pursue. ‘The Spanish army was incapable of ap 


evolution, and about six o’clock all hostility ceage 
. . . , | , 
phalian light-horse, to the support of Villatte; and 


each army holding the position of the morning, But 
the battle was scarcely over when, the dry grass and 
shrubs taking fire, a volume of flames passed with jp. 
conceivable rapidity across a part of the field, scorch. 
ing, in its course, both the dead and the wounded. 

On the British side, two generals (Mackenzie and 
Langworth), thirty-one officers of inferior rank, and 
seven hundred and sixty-seven serjeants and soldiers 
were killed upon the spot; three generals, a hundred 
and ninety-two cfficers, three thousand seven hundred 
and eighteen serjcants and privates wounded. Nine 
officers, six hundred and forty-three serjeants and sol. 
diers were missing; thus making a total loss of six 
thousand two hundred and sixty-eight, in the two days’ 
fighting, of which five thousand four hundred and 
twenty-two fell on the 28th. 

The French suffered more severely; nine hundred 
and forty-four, including two generals, were killed !* 
six thousand two hundred and ninety-four wounded, 
one hundred and fifty-six prisoners, furnished a total 
of seven thousand three hundred and eighty-nine men 
and officers, of which four thousand were of Victor's 


| corps, ten guns were taken by general Campbell’s di- 


viston, and seven were left in the woods by the Freneh.t 

The Spaniards returned above twelve hundred men, 
killed and wounded, but the correctness of the report 
was very much doubted at the time. 

The 29th, at day-break, the French army quitted its 
position, and, before six o’clock, was in order of battle 
That 
day, also, general Robert Craufurd reached the Eng+ 
lish camp, with the forty-third, fifty-seeond, and nine 
ty-fifth regiments, and immediately took charge of the 
These troops, after a march of twenty miles, 
in bivouae near Malpartida de Plasencia, when 
the alarm caused by the Spanish fugitives spread to 
that part. Craufurd, fearing that the army was press 
ed, allowed the men to rest for a few hours, and then, 
withdrawing about fifty of the weakest from the ranks, 
commenced his march with the resolution not to halt 
until he reached the field of battle. As the brigade 
advanced, crowds of the runaways were met with, and 
although not all Spaniards, all propagating the vilest 
falsehoods: * the army was defeated,”—** Sir Arthur 
We llesley was killed,’ —** the Fre nch were only a few 


outpe sts. 
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miles distant ;”’ nay, some, blinded by their fears, af- 
fected even to point out the enemy’s advanced posts 
on the nearest hills. Indignant at this shameful scene 


the troops hastened, rather than slackened, the im- 
petuosity of their pace, and leaving only seventeen 
stragglers behind, in twenty-six hours crossed the 
field of battle in a close and compact body ; having in 
that time, passed over sixty-two English miles, and in 
the hottest season of the year, each man carrying 
from fifty to sixty pounds weight upon his shoulders. 
Had the historian Gibbon known of such a march, he 
would have spared his sneer about the * delicacy of 
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modern soldiers ! 


* Marshal Jourdan, MSS 
~ Semelé’s Journal of Operations of the First Corps, MSS. 
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1. The moral courage evineed by sir Arthur Wel- 
Jesley, when, with such a coadjutor as Cuesta, he ac- 
cepted battle, was not less remarkable than the judieci- 
ous disposition which, finally, rendered him master of 
the field. Yet it is doubtful if he could have main- 
tained his position had the French been well managed, 
and their strength reserved for the proper moment, in- 
stead of being wasted on isolated attacks during the 
night of the 27th, and the morning of the 28th. 

A pitched battle is a great affair. A good general 
must bring all the moral, as well as the physical, force 
of his army into play at the same time if he means to 
win, and all may be too little. Marshal Jourdan’s 

roject was cones ived in this spirit, and worthy of his 
reputation ; and it is possible, that he might. have 

laced his army, unperceived, on the flank of the 
English, and then by a sudden and general attack have 
carried the key of his position, thus commencing his 
battle well: but sir Arthur Wellesley’s resources 
would not then have been exhausted. He had fore- 
seen such an occurrence, and was prepared, by a 
change of front, to keep the enemy in check with his 
left wing and cavalry; while the right, marehing up- 
on the position abandoned by the French, should cut 
the latter off from the Alberche. In this movement the 
allies would have been reinforced by Wilson’s corps, 
which was near Cazalegas, and the contending armies 
would then have exchanged lines of operation. The 
French could, however, have gained nothing, unless 
they won acomplete victory, while the allies would, 
even though defeated, have ensured their junction 
with Venegas. Madrid and Toledo would thus haye 
fallen to them, and before Soult could unite with Jo- 
seph, a new line of operations, through the fertile 
country of La Mancha, might have been obtained. But 
these matters are only speculative. 

2. The distribution of the French troops for the 
great attack cannot be praised. ‘The attempt to turn 
the English left with a single division was puerile. 
The allied cavalry was plainly to be seen in the val- 
ley;.how, then, could a single division hope to de- 
velope its attack upon the hill, when five thousand 
horsemen were hanging upon its flank? and, in fact, 
the whole of Ruffin’s, and the half of Villatte’s divi- 
sion, were paralyzed by the charge of a single re- 
giment. ‘To have rendered this movement formidable, 
the principal part of the French cavalry should have 
preceded the march of the infantry; but the great er- 
ror was fighting at all before Soult reached Plasencia. 

3. It has been said, that to complete the victory 
sir Arthur Wellesley should have caused the Span- 
iards to advance; this would, more probably, have 
led toa defeat. Neither Cuesta, nor his troops, were 
capable of an orderly movement. The infantry of the 
first and the fourth corps were still above twenty 
thousand strong, and, although a repulsed, by no 
means a discomfited foree; the cavalry, the king’s 
guards, and Dessolle’s division, had not been engaged 
at all, and were alone sufficient to beat the Spaniards ; 
a second panic, such as that of the 27th, would have 
led to the most deplorable consequences, as those, who 
know with what facility French soldiers recover from 
a repulse, will readily acknowledge. 

The battle of ‘Talavera was one of hard honest fight- 
ing, and the exceeding gallantry of the troops honoured 
the nations to which they belonged. The English 
owed much to the general’s dispositions and something 
to fortune. The French owed nothing to their com- 
mander ; but when it is considered that only the reserve 
of their infantry were withheld from the great attack 
on the 28th, and that, consequently, above thirty thou- 
sand men were closely and unsuccessfully engaged for 
three hours with sixteen thousand British, it must be 

confessed that the latter proved themselves to be truly 
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formidable soldiers; yet the greatest part were raw 
men, so lately drafted from the militia regiments that 
many of them still bore the number of their former re- 
giments on their accoutrements. 


ae 


CHAPTER VIL. 


The king goes to Illescas with the fourth corps and reserve— 
Sir R. Wilson advances to Esealona—Victor retires to Ma- 
queda—Conduct of the Spaniards at Talavera—Cuesta’s 
cruelty—The allied generals hear of Soult's movement upon 
Banos—Bassecour’s division marches towards that point— 
The pass of Banos forced—Sir A. Wellesley marches against 
Soult—Proceedings of that marshal—He crosses the Bejar, 
and arrives at Plasencia with three corps d'arm¢e—Cuesta 
abandons the British hospitals, at Talavera, to the enemy. 
and retreats upon Oropesa—Dangerous position of the allies 
—Sir Arthur crosses the Tagus at Arzobispo—The French 
arrive near that bridge—Cuesta passes the Tagus—-Combat 
of Arzobispo—Soult's plans overruled by the king——Ney de- 
feats sir R. Wilson at Banos, and returns to France. 


Tue French rested the 29th at Salinas; but, in the 
night, the king marched with the 4th corps and the re- 
serve to St. Ollalla, from whence he sent a division to 
relieve Toledo. The 31st, he halted. The Ist of Au- 
gust he marched to Illeseas, a central position, from 
whence he could interpose between Venegas and the 
capital. ‘The duke of Belluno, with the first corps, 
remained on the Alberche, having orders to fall upon 
the rear-guard of the allies, when the latter should be 
forced to retire, in consequence of Soult’s operations. 
Meantime, sir Robert Wilson, who during the action 
was near Cazalegas, returned to Escalona, and Victor, 
displaying an unaccountable dread of this small body, 
which he supposed to be the precursor of the allied 
army, Penny retired, first to Maqueda, and then 
to Santa Cruz del Retamar; he was even proceeding 
to Mostoles, when a retrograde movement of the allies 
recalled him to the Alberche. 

The British army was so weak, and had suffered so 
much, that the 29th and 30th were passed, by sir Ar- 
thur, in establishing his hospitals at Talavera, and in 
fruitless endeavours to proeure provisions, and the ne- 
cessary assistance to prevent the wounded men from 
perishing. Both Cuesta and the inhabitants of Tala- 
vera possessed the means, but would not render the 
slightest aid, nor would they even assist to bury the 
dead; the corn secreted in Talavera was sufficient to 
support the army for a month, yet the starving troops 
were kept in ignorance of it, although the inhabitants, 
who had fled across the Tagus with their portable effects 
at the beginning of the battle, had now returned. Itis 
not surprising that, in such circumstances, men should 
endeavour to save their property, especially provisions ; 
but the apathy with which they beheld, the wounded 
men dying for want of aid, and those who were sound, 
sinking from hunger, did in no wise answer Mr. Frere’s 
description of them, as men who “ looked upon the war 
in the light of a crusade, and carried it on with all the 
enthusiasm of such a cause.” 

This conduct left an indelible impression on the 
minds of the English soldiers. From that period to the 
end of the war their contempt and dislike of the Span- 
iards were never effaced, and long afterwards, Badajos 
and St. Sebastian suffered for the churlish behaviour 
of the people of Talavera. The principal motive of 
action with the Spaniards was always personal ran- 
cour: hence, those troops who had behaved so ill in 
action, and the inhabitants, who withheld alike their 
sympathy and their aid from the English soldiers to 
whose bravery they owed the existence of their town, 
were busily engaged after the battle, in beating out the 
brains of the wounded French as they lay upon the 
field; and they were only checked by the English sol- 
diers, who, in some instances, fired upon the perpetra- 
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tors of this horrible iniquity. Cuesta also gave proofs 
of his ferocious character; he, who had shown himself 
alike devoid of talent and real patriotism, he whose 
indolence and ignorance of his profession had banished 
all order and discipline from his army, and whose stupid 
pride had all but caused its destruction, now assumed 
the Roman general, and proceeded to decimate the regi- 
ments that had fled in the panic on the 27th. Above 
fifty men he slew in this manner; and if his cruelty, so 
contrary to reason and the morals of the age, had not 
been mitigated by the earnest intercession of sir Arthur 
Wellesley, more men would have been destroyed in 
cold blood, by this savage old man, than had fallen in 
the battle. 

Hitherto the allied generals had thought little of the 
duke of Dalmatia’s movements, and their eyes were 
stil] fixed on Madrid; but, the 30th, information was 
received at ‘Talavera, that twelve thousand rations had 
been ordered, for the 28th, at Fuente Duena by that 
marshal, and twenty-four thousand at Los Santos, a 
town situated between Alba de Tormes and the pass 
of Banos.* Cuesta, conscious of the defenceless state 
of the latter post, suggested that sir Robert Wilson 
should be sent there ; but sir Arthur Wellesley wished 
Wilson to remain at Escalona, to renew his intercourse 
with Madrid, and proposed that a Spanish corps should 
go: indeed, he still slighted the idea of danger from 
that quarter, and hoped that the result of the battle 
would suffice to check Soult’s march. Cuesta rejected 
this proposal at the moment, and again, on the 3lst, 
when sir Arthur renewed his application; but, on the 
Ist of August, it was known that Soult had entered 
Bejar; afd, on the 2d, general Bassecour was detached 
by Cuesta to defend the Puerto de Banos, from which 
he was absent four long marches, while the enemy had 
been, on the 31st, within one march. 

The day that Bassecour marched, intelligence arrived 
that Soult had entered Plasencia. Banos had been 
abandoned to the enemy without a shot; for the batta- 
lions from Bejar had dispersed, and those sent by 
Cuesta had been withdrawn to Almaraz by their gen- 
eral the marquis de la Reyna, who also proclaimed 
that he would destroy the boat-bridge at that place. 
This news roused Cuesta; he proposed that half the 
allied army should march to the rear, and attack Soult; 
sir Arthur Wellesley however refused to divide the 
English army, yet offered to go or stay with the whole ; 
and, when the other desired him to choose, he answered 
that he would go, and Cuesta appeared satisfied. 

On the night of the 2d August, letters were received 
from Wilson, announcing the appearance of the French 
near Nombella, whither he, unconscious of the effect 
produced by his presence at Escalona, had retreated 
with his infantry, sending his artillery to St. Roman, 
near Talavera. As sir Arthur Wellesley could not 
suppose that sir Robert Wilson’s corps alone would 
cause the first corps to retire, he naturally concluded 
that Victor’s design was to cross the Alberche at Esca- 
lona, crush Wilson, and operate a communication with 
Soult by the valley of the Tietar. As such a move- 
ment, if ersisted in, would necessarily dislodge Cuesta 
from Sulshern. sir Arthur, before he commenced his 
march, obtained the Spanish general’s promise that he 
would collect cars, for the purpose of transporting as 
many of the English wounded as were in a condition 
to be moved, from Talavera, to some more suitable 

lace. This promise, like all the others, was shame- 
ully violaied, but the British general had not yet 
learned the full extent of Cuesta’s bad faith, and think- 
ing that a few days would suffice to drive back Soult, 
marched, on the 3d of August, with seventeen thou- 
sand men, to Oropesa, intending to unite with Basse- 
cour’s division, and to fight Soult, whose force he 
estimated at fifteen thousand. 





* Sir A. Wellesloy's Correspondence, Parl. Papers, 1810. 
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Meanwhile, Soult being, by the return of general 
Foy, on the 24th of Jaly, assured of the king’s concur. 
rence in the combined movements to be executed 
ordered Laborde, Merle, and La Houssaye to mareh 
from Zamora and Toro upon Salamanca and Ledesma 
and to scour the banks of the Tormes.* The sixth corps 
was also directed upon the same plaee, and, the 25 
Soult repaired to Salamanca in person, intending to 
unite the three corps there. Hearing, however, of Vic. 
tor’s retrograde movement from the Alberche to the 
Guadarama, he desired marshal Mortier to march, on 
the 28th, to Plasencia, by Fuente Roble and Bejar, and 
he placed La Houssaye’s and Lorge’s dragoons under 
his command; the remainder of the second corps and 
the light cavalry were to follow when the sixth eo 
should be in motion. This done, Soult wrote to the 
king, saying, ** My urgent desire is that your majesty 
may not fight a general battle before you are certain 
the concentration of all my forces near Plasencia, T 
most important results will be obtained if your majesty 
will abstain from aitacking until the moment ules 
knowledge of my march causes the enemy to retrace his 
steps, which he must do, or he is lost.”’ 

The 29th, the “fifth corps was at Fuente Roble; but 
information being received that Beresford, with an 
army, had reached Almeida on the 27th, the march 
was covered by strong detachments on the side of Ciy- 
dad Rodrigo. The long-expected convoy of artillery 
and ammunition for the second corps had, however, 
arrived in Salamanca the 29th; and Ney wrote, from 
Toro, that he also would be there the 31st. 

The 30th, the fifth corps drove the marquis de la 
Reyna from the pass of Banos, and took post at Aldea 
Nueva del Camina and Herbas; and the second corps, 
quitting Salamanca, arrived, the same day, at Siete 
Carrera. 

The 31st, the fifth corps entered Plasencia ; the second 
corps reached Fuente la Casa, Fuente Roble, San Es- 
tevan, and Los Santos. 

Plasencia was full of convalescents, detachments, 
and non-combatants, and when the French arrived, 
about two thousand men, including five hundred of the 
Lusitanian legion, evacuated the town, taking the road 
to Moraleja and Zarza Mayor; yet four hundred sick 
men, following the enemy’s accounts, were captured, 
together with a few stores. During these rapid marches, 
the French were daily harassed by the Spanish peas- 
antry, the villages were deserted, the cavalry wander- 
ed far and near to procure subsistence, and several 
slight skirmishes and some pillage took place. 

The Ist of August, the second corps passed the Col 
de Baios, and the head of the column entered Plasen- 
cia, which was, like other places, deserted by the 
greatest part of the inhabitants. Vague reports thata 
battle had been fought between the 26th and 29th was 
the only intelligence that could be procured of the sita- 
ation of the allies, and on the second, the advanced 
guard of the army marched to the Venta de Bazagona, 
while scouting parties were, at the same time, directed 
towards Coria, to acquire news of marshal Beresford, 
who was now said to be moving along the Portuguese 
frontier. 

The 3d of August, the fifth corps and the dragoons, 
passing the Tietar, reached Toril, the outposts were 
pushed to Cazatejada and Sierra de Requemeda, but 
the second corps remained at Plasencia, awaiting the 
arrival of the sixth corps, the head of which was now 
at Banos. Hence, on the 3d of August, the king and 
Sebastiani being at Illescas and Valdemoro, Victor at 
Maqueda, Cuesta at Talavera, sir Arthur Wellesley at 
Oropesa, and Soult on the Tietar, the narrow valley of 
the Tagus was crowded in its whole length by the con- 
tending troops. 

The allies held the centre, being only one day’s march 


— 
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asunder, but their force, when concentrated, was not 
more than forty-seven thousand men. The French 
could not unite under three days, but their combined 
forces exceeded ninety thousand men, of which fifty- 
three thousand were under Soult. This singular situa- 
tion was rendered more remarkable by the ignorance in 
which all parties were as to the strength and movements 
of their a versaries. Victor and the king, frightened 
by Wilson’s partizan corps of four thousand men, were 
reparing to unite at Mostoles, while Cuesta, equally 
alarmed at Victor, was retiring from Talavera. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was supposed, by Joseph, to be at 
the head of twenty-five thousand British; and the for- 
mer, calculating on Soult’s weakness, was marching, 
with twenty-three thousand Spanish and English, to 
engage fifty-three thousand | French ; while Soult, un- 
able to ascertain the exact situation of either friends or 
enemies, little suspected that the prey was rushing 
into his jaws. At this moment the fate of the Penin- 
sula hung by a thread, which could not bear the weight 
for twenty-four hours, yet fortune so ordained that no 
irreparable disaster ensued. : 

At five o’clock in the evening of the 3d, it was known 
at the English head-quarters that the French were near 
Naval Moral, and, consequently, between the allies and 
the bridge of Almaraz. 

Atsix o’clock, letters from Cuesta advised sir Arthur, 
that the king was again advancing, and that, from in- 
tercepted despatches addressed to Soult, it appeared 
that the latter must be stronger than was supposed ; 
wherefore Cuesta said, that wishing to aid the Eng- 
lish, he would quit Talavera that evening: in other 
words, abandon the British hospitals ! 

To this unexpected communication sir Arthur replied 
that the king was still some marches off, and that Ve- 
negas should be directed to occupy him on the Upper 
Tagus; that Soult’s strength was exceedingly over- 
rated, and Victor’s movements not decided enough to 
oblige the Spanish army to quit Talavera; wherefore 
he required that Cuesta should at least wait until the 
next morning, to cover the evacuation of the English 
hospitals. But, before this communication reached | 
Cuesta, he was in fujl march, and, at day-break on the 
4th, the Spanish army was descried moving, in several 
columns, down the valley towards Oropesa; Basse- 
cour’s division soon after joined it from Centinello, 
and, at the same time, the cavalry patroles found the | 
French near Naval Moral. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley having, by this time, seen 
the intercepted letters himself, became convinced that 
Soult’s force was not overrated at thirty thousand ; and 
the duke of Dalmatia, who had also intercepted some 
English letters, learned that, on the first of August, the 
allies were still at Talavera, and ill-informed of his 
march. Thus, the one general perceived his danger 
and the other his advantage at the same moment. 

Mortier was immediately ordered, by the duke of 
Dalmatia, to take a position with the fifth corps at 
Cazatejada, to seize the boat-bridge at Almaraz, if it 
was not destroyed, and to patrole towards A rzobispo ; 
the second corps was, likewise, directed upon the 
same place, and the head of the 6th entered Plasencia. 
The further progress of the allies was thus barred in 
front; the ‘Tagus was on their left; impassable moun- 
tains on their right; and it was certain that Cuesta’s 
retreat would immediately bring the king and Victor 
down upon their rear. The peril of this situation was 
apparent to every soldier in the British ranks, and pro- 
duced a general inquietude. No man felt the slightest 
confidence in the Spaniards, and the recollection of the 
stern conflict at Talavera, aided by a sense of exhaus- 
tion from long abstinence, depressed the spirits of men 
and officers. The army was, indeed, ready to fight, 
but all persons felt that it must be for safety, not for 
glory. 
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In this trying moment, sir Arthur Wellesley abated 
nothing of his usual calmness and fortitude. He knew 
not indeed the full extent of the danger ; but, assumi 
the enemy in his front to be thirty thousand men, an 
Victor to have twenty-five thousand others in his rear. 
he judged that to continue the offensive would be rash, 
because he must fight and beat those two marshals sepa- 
rately within three days, which, with starving and tired 
troops, inferior in number, was scarcely to be accom- 
plished. To remain where he was, on the defensive, 
was equally unpromising ; because the road from Tala 
vera to Arzobispo led through Calera, in the rear of 
Oropesa, and thus Victor could intercept the only line 
of retreat; a battle must then be fought, in an un- 
favourable position, against the united forces of the 
enemy, estimated, as we have seen, to be above fifty 
thousand men. One resource remained: to pass the 
bridge of Arzobispo immediately, and take up a line 
of defence behind that river, before the French could 
seize the Col de Mirabete, and so cut off the road to 
Truxillo and Merida—a hard alternative ; but the long- 
cherished error relative to Soult’s weakness had dried 
up the springs of success, and left the campaign, like 
a withered stem, without fruit or foliage. 

Cuesta doggedly opposed this project, asserting that 
Oropesa was a position suitable for a battle, and that he 
would fight there. Further concession to his humours 
would have been folly, and sir Arthur sternly declared 
that he would move forthwith, leaving the Spanish 
general to do that which should seem meet to him; 
and, assuredly, this decided conduct saved the Penin- 


| sula, for not fifty, but ninety thousand enemies were 


at hand. 

It was now six o’clock in- the morning, the baggage 
and ammunition were already in motion for the bridge 
of Arzobispo, but the army, which had been reinforeed 
by a troop of horse-artillery, and some convalescents 
that escaped from Plasencia, remained in position for 
several hours, to cover the passage of stores and wound- 
ed men from Talavera, who had just arrived at Calera 
in the most pitiable condition. About noon, the road 
being clear, the columns marched to the bridge, and, 
at two o’clock, the whole army was in position at the 
other side, the immediate danger was averted, and the 
combinations of the enemy were baffled. During the 
passage, several herds of swine, which, following the 
custom of the country, had been feeding in the woods, 
under charge of the swineherds, were fallen in with, 
and the soldiers, instigated by hunger, broke their 
ranks, and ran in upon the animals as in a charge, 
shooting, stabbing, and, like men possessed, cutting 
off the flesh while the beasts were yet alive; nor ean 
this conduct be much censured under the cireumstances 
of the moment, although it was a severe misfortune 
to the poor peasants, whose property was thus de- 
stroyed. 

From Arzobispo, the army moved towards Deleytoza, 
and general Craufurd’s brigade, having six pieces of 
artillery attached, was directed to gain the bridge 
of Almaraz by a forced march, lest the enemy, dis- 
covering the ford below that place, should cross the 
river, and seize the Puerto de Mirabete. The roads 
were exceedingly rugged, and the guns could only be 
dragged up the Meza d’Ibor by the force of men; 
nevertheless, Craufurd reached his destination on the 
evening of the 5th, and the head-quarters were estab- 
lished at Deleytoza, on the 7th, the artillery being at 
Campillo, the rear-guard occupying the Meza d’Ibor. 
The sick and wounded were then forwarded to Merida, 
but the paucity of transport was such, that sir Arthur 
Wellesley was obliged to unload both ammunition and 
treasure carts for the conveyance of these unfortunate 
men. Meanwhile Soult, little thinking that his object 
was already frustrated, continued his march on the 5th, 
and Mortier took post at Naval Moral; the advanced 
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guard entered Puebla de Naciada, and the patroles, 
scouring the roads to Oropesa and the bridge of Arzo- 
bispo, fell in with and were chased by the Spanish 
cavalry from Arzobispo; for Cuesta would not retire 
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| men, and dispersed the infantry who attempted to form 
|The duke of Albuquerque, who had mounted at the 
| first alarm, now came down with all his horsemen jn 
| one mass, but without order, upon Caulaincourt, and 


on the 4th, and was in the act of passing the bridge | the latter was in imminent danger, when the rest of the 
when the French came in view. The movements were | French cavalry, passing rapidly, joined in the combat ; 


now hurried on both sides. 
army was across the Tagus, with the exception of a 


Before dark, the Spanish | one brigade of infantry followed at the ford, another 


| burst the barriers on the bridge itself, and, by this 


rear-guard, which remained on the right bank that) time, the Spanish foot were flying to the mountaing, 


evening, but it was driven across the river, on the 
morning of the 6th, by the fifth corps, which after- 
wards took post at Valdeveja and Puebla de Naciada. 
Ney also reached Naval Moral, and the second corps 
entered Gordo. 

The 7th Mortier examined the Spanish position, and 


reported that Cuesta, having thrown up entrenchments, | 


and placed twenty guns in battery, to rake the bridge, 


which was also barricadoed, had left two divisions of | 
infantry and one of cavalry to hold the post, and with- | 


drawn the rest of his army towards Meza d’Ibor. 
Hereupon, Soult detached his light cavalry towards 
Talavera, to communicate with the king, and brought 
up the second corps to Arzobispo. Meanwhile, the duke 
of Belluno having, on the 5th, ascertained the retreat 
of the allies from Talavera, retraced his steps, and en- 
tered that town on the 6th; thus the English wound- 
ed, left there, fell into his hands, and their treatment 
was such as might be expected from a gallant and 
courteous nation; between the British soldiers and the 
French, there was no rancour, and the generous usages 
of a civilized and honourable warfare were cherished. 

The 7th, Victor crossed the Tagus, at the bridge of 
Talavera, and pushed his advanced guard to Aldea 
Nueva de Balbaroya, on the left bank, within a few 
leagues of the Spanish position, which Soult was pre- 
paring to attack in front; for he had observed that, at 
a certain point, the Spanish horses, when brought to 
drink, came far into the stream; and, the place being 
sounded in the night of the 7th, a deep but practicable 
ford was discovered, about half a mile above the 
bridge. 

The fifth and second corps and a division of the 
sixth were concentrated, to force this passage, early on 
the morning of the 8th; but Soult being just then in- 
formed of Victor’s movement, and perceiving that Al- 
buquerque had withdrawn the Spanish cavalry, leaving 
only a rear guard in the works, judged that the allies 
were retreating; wherefore, without relinquishing the 
ettack at Arzobispo, he immediately sent the division 
of the sixth corps back to Naval Moral, and, at the 
same time, transmitted a plan of the ford below Alma- 
raz, directed Ney to cross the Tagus there, seize the 
Puerto de Mirabete, and be in readiness to fall upon 
the allies, as they came out from the defiles between 
Deleytoza and Truxillo. Meanwhile the heat of the 
day had induced Albuquerque to seek shelter for his 


Albuquerque’s effort was thus frustrated, a general 
rout ensued, and five guns and about four hundred 
prisoners were taken. 

Soult’s intention being to follow up this success, he 
directed that the first corps should move, in two eo}. 
umns, upon Guadalupe and Deleytoza, intending {> 
support it with the seeond and fifth, while the sixth 
corps crossed at Almaraz, and seized the pass of Mira. 
bete. This would undoubtedly have completed the 
ruin of the Spanish army, and forced sir Arthur to make 
a rapid and disastrous retreat; for so complete was the 
surprise and so sudden the overthrow that some of the 
English foragers also fell into the hands of the enemy; 
and that Cuesta’s army was in no condition to haye 
made any resistance, if the pursuit had been continned 
with vigour, is clear, from the following facts :— 

1. When he withdrew his main body from the 
bridge of Arzobispo to Peralada de Garbin, on the 7th, 
he left fifteen pieces of artillery by the road-side, with. 
outa guard. The defeat of Albuquerque placed these 
guns at the mercy of the enemy, who were, however, 
ignorant of their situation, until a trumpeter attending 
an English flag of truce, either treacherously or fool- 
ishly, mentioned it in the French camp, from whence a 
detachment of cavalry was seni to fetch them off, 
2. The British military agent, placed at the Spanish 
head-quarters, was kept in ignorane¢ of the action; and 
it was only by the arrival of the duke of Albuquerqne, 
at Deleytoza, on the evening of the 9th, that sir Arthur 
Wellesley knew the bridge was lest. He had before 
advised Cuesta to withdraw behind the Ibor river, and 
even now contemplated a partial attack to keep the en- 
emy in check; but when he repaired in person to that 
general’s quarter, on the 10th, he found the country 
covered with fugitives and stragglers, and Cuesta ag 
helpless and yet as haughty as ever. All his ammn- 
nition and guns (forty pieces) were at the right bank 
of the Tbor, and, o' course, at the foot of the Meza, and 
within sight and ~annon-shot of the enemy, on the 
right bank of the Tagus; they would have been taken 
by the first French patrol s that approached, but that 
sir Arthur Wellesley persuaded the Spanish staff-offi- 
cers to have them dragged up the hill, in the course 


lof the 10th, without Cuesta’s knowledge. 


horsemen in a wood, near Azutan, a village about five | 


miles from the bridge; and the Spanish infantry, keep- 
ing a bad guard, were sleeping or loitering about with- 
out care or thought, when Mortier, who was charged 
with the direction of the attack, taking advantage of 
their want of vigilance, commenced the passage of the 
river. 

COMBAT OF ARZOBISPO. 


The French cavalry, about six thousand in number, 
were secretly assembled near the ford, and, about two 
o’clock in the day, general Caulaincourt’s brigade sud- 
denly entered the stream. 
their arms, manned the batteries, and opened upon the 
leading squadrons, but Mortier, with a powerful con- 


In this state of affairs, the impending fate of the 
Peninsula was again averted by the king, who recalled 
the first corps to the support of the fourth, then op- 
posed to Venegas. Marshal Ney, also, was unable to 
discover the ford below the bridge of Almaraz, and, by 
the 11th, the allies had re-established their line of de- 
fence. The head-quarters of the British were at Jarai- 
cejo, and those of the Spaniards at Deleytoza; the 
former, guarding the fort of Almaraz, formed the left; 
the latter, occupying the Meza d’Ibor and Campillo, 
were on the right. ‘The 12th, Cuesta resigned. Gen- 
eral Eguia succeeded to the command, and at first gave 
hopes of a better co-operation, but the evil was in the 
character of the people. The position of the allies 


| was, however, compact and central ; the reserves could 


The Spaniards, running to | 


centric fire of artillery, immediately overwhelmed the | 


Spanish gunners; and Caulaincourt, having reached 


the other side of the river, turned to his right, and, | 
taking the batteries in reverse, cut down the artillery- 


easily support the advanced posts; the communication 


| to the rear was open, and if defended with courage, the 


Meza d’Ibor was impregnable; and to pass the Tagus 
at Almaraz, in itself a difficult operation, would, w hile 
the Mirabete and Meza d’Ibor were occupied, have been 
dangerous for the French, as they would be enclosed in 
the narrow space between those ridges and the river. 
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The duke. of Dalmatia, thus thwarted, conceived that 
sir Arthur Wellesley would endeavour to repass the 
Tagus by Alcantara, and so rejoin Beresford and the 
five thousand British troops under Catlin Craufurd and 
Lightburn, which were, by this time, near the frontier 
of Portugal. ‘To prevent this he resolved to march at 
once upon Coria, with the second, fifth, and sixth 
corps, threaten both Beresford’s and sir Arthur’s com- 
munication with Lisbon, and, at the same time, pre- 

are for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo; but Marshal 
Ney absolutely refused to concur in this operation. He 
observed that sir Arthur Wellesley was not yet in 
march for Alcantara; that it was exceedingly danger- 
ous to invade Portugal in a hasty manner; and that 
the army could not be fed between Coria, Plasencia, 
and the Tagus; finally, that Salamanca, being again 
in possession of the Spaniards, it was more fitting that 
the sixth corps should retake that town, and occupy 
the line of the formes to cover Castile. ‘This reason- 
ing was approved by Joseph, who dreaded the further 
fatigue and privations that would attend a continuance 
of the operations during the excessive heats, and in a 
wasted country ; and he was strengthened in his opin- 
ion by the receipt of a despatch from the emperor, dated 
Schoenbrun, the 29th of July, in which any further of- 
fensive operations were forbad, until the reinforcements 
which the recent victory of Wagram enabled him to 
send should arrive in Spain. ‘The second corps was, 
consequently, directed to take post at Plasencia; the 
fifth corps relieved the first at ‘Talavera; and the Eng- 
lish wounded being, by Victor, given over to marshal 
Mortier, the latter, with a chivalrous sense of honour, 
would not permit his own soldiers, although suffering 
severe privations themselves, to receive rations until | 
the hospitals were first supplied; the sixth corps was | 
directed upon Valladolid, for Joseph was alarmed 
lest a fresh insurrection, exeited and supported by the 
duke del Parque, should spread over the whole of Leon | 
and Castile. 

Ney marched on the 11th; but, to his surprise, | 
found that sir Robert Wilson, with about four thousand | 


men, part Spaniards, part Portuguese, was in posses- 
sion of the pass of Banos. To explain this, it must be 
observed, that when the British army marched from | 
Talavera, on the 3d, Wilson, being at Nombella, was 
put in communication with Cuesta. He had sent his | 
artillery to the army on the 3d, and on the 4th, finding | 
that the Spaniards had abandoned Talavera, he fell 
back with his infantry to Vellada, a few miles north 
of Talavera. Ile was then twenty-four miles from 
Arzobispo, and, as Cuesta did not quit Oropesa until 
the 5th, a junction with sir Arthur Wellesley might 
have been effected ; but it was impossible to know this 
at the time, and Wilson, very prudently, crossing the 
‘.jetar, made for the mountains, trusting to his activity 
and local knowledge to escape the enemy. Villatte’s 
division pursued him, on the 5th, to Nombella; a de- 
tachment from the garrison of Avila was watching for 
him in the passes of Arenas and Monbeltran; and gen- 
eral Foy waited for him in the Vera de Plasencia. 
Nevertheless, bafiling his opponents, he broke through 
their circle at Viandar, passed the Gredos at a ridge 
called the Sierra de Lanes, and, getting into the valley 
of the Tormes, reached Bejar: from thenee, thinking | 
to recover his communications with the army, he| 
marched towards Plasencia, by the pass of Banos, and 
thus, on the morning of the 12th, met with Ney, re-| 
turning to the Salamanca country. 

The dust of the French column being seen from afar, 
and a retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo open, it is not easy to 
comprehend why sir Robert Wilson should have given 
battle to the sixth corps. His position, although diffi- 
eult of approach, and strengthened by the piling of 
large stones in the narrowest parts, was not one in | 
Which he could hope to stop a whole army; and, ac-| 
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cordingly, when the French, overcoming the local ob- 
stacles, got close upon his left, the fight was at an 
end; the first charge broke both the legion and the 
Spanish auxiliaries, and the whole dispersed. Ney 
continued his march, and, having recovered the line 
of the Tormes, resigned the command of the sixth corps 
to general Marchand, and returned to France. But, 
while these things ors in Estremadura, La Man- 
cha was the theatre of more important operations. 


—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Venegas advances to Aranjues—Skirmishes there—Sebastiani 
crosses the Tagus at Toledo—Venegas concentrates his 
army—Battle of Almonacid—Sir Arthur Wellesley contem- 
plates passing the Tagus at the Puente de Cardinal, is pre- 
vented by the iIeandeet of the junta—His troops distressed 
for provisions—He resolves to retire into Portugal—False 
charge made by Cuesta against the British army refuted— 
Heresford’s proceedings—Mr. Frere superseded by Lord 
Wellesley—The English army abandons its position at Jara- 
ceijo and marches towards Portugal—Consternuation of the 
junta—Sir A. Wellesley defends his conduct, and refuses to 
remain in Spain—Takes a position within the Portuguese 
frontier—Sickness in the army. 


Wuen the duke of Belluno retired from Salinas to 
Maqueda, the king, fearing that the allies were moving 
up the right bank of the Alberche, carried his reserve, 
in the night of the 3d, to Mostoles; but the fourth 
corps remained at Illescas, and sent strong patroles to 
Valdemoro, Wilson, however, retired, as we have 
seen, from Nombella, on the 4th; and the king, no 
longer expecting the allies in that quarter, marched in 
the night to Valdemoro, where he was joined by the 
fourth corps from Illescas. 

The 5th, the duke of Belluno returned to St. Ollalla; 
and the king marched against general Venegas, who, 
in pursuance of the secret orders of the junta, bcfore 
mentioned, had loitered about Daymiel and Tembleque 
until the 27th of July. It was the 29th before Venegas 
reached Ocaia, his advanced posts being at Aranjuez, 
his rear-guard at Yepes, and one division, under Lacy, 
in front of Toledo; the same day, one of the partidas, 
attending the army, surprised a small French post on 
the other side of the Tagus, and Lacy’s division 
skirmished with the garrison of Toledo. 

The 30th, Venegas heard of the battle of Talavera, 
and at the same time Lacy reported that the head of 
the enemy’s columns were to be seen on the road be- 
yond Toledo. Hereupon, the Spanish commander rein- 
forced Lacy, and gave him Mora as a point of retreat ; 
but, on the 2d of August, being falsely informed by 
Cuesta that the allied troops would immediately march 
upon Madrid, Venegas recalled his divisions from To- 
ledo, pretending to concentrate his army at Aranjuez, 
in order to march also upon the capital; yet he had no 
intention of doing so, for the junta did not desire to see 
Cuesta, at the head of sixty thousand men, in that 
city, and, previous to the battle of Talavera, had not 
only forbidden him to enter Madrid, but appointed an- 
other man governor. This prohibition would, no doubt, 


| have been disregarded by Cuesta, but Venegas was 


obedient to their secret instructions, and under pretence 
of danger to his flanks, if he marched on the capital, 


| remained at Aranjuez, where his flank being equally 


exposed to an enemy coming from Toledo, he yet per- 


| formed no service to the general cause. 


The 3d, he pushed aa advenced guard to Puente 
Largo, and leaving six hundred infantry, and some 
cavalry, near Toledo, concentrated his army between 
Aranjuez and Ocana. In this position he remained 
until the 5th, when his advanced guard was driven from 
the Puente Largo, and across the Tagus; his line of 
posts on that river was then attacked by the French 
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skirmishers, and, under cover of a heavy cannonade, 
his position was examined by the enemy’s generals : 
but when the latter found that all the bridges above 
and below Aranjuez were br_ken down, they resolved 
to pass the Tagus at Toledo. With this intent the 
French army recrossed the Xarama river, and marched 
in the direction of that city; but Venegas still keeping 
his posts* at Aranjuez, foolishly dispersed his other 
divisions at Tembleque, Ocaia, and Guardia. He 
himself was desirous of defending La Mancha; the 
central junta, with more pradence, wished him to re- 
treat into the Sierra Morena; but Mr. Frere proposed 
that his army should be divided, one part to enter the 
Morena, andi the other to march by Cuenca, upon Ara- 

on, and so to menace the communications with France ! 

‘he admirable absurdity of this proposal would proba- 
bly have caused it to be adopted, if Sebastiani’s move- 
ments had not put an end to the discussion. That 
general, crossing the Tagus at Toledo, and at a ford 
higher up, drove the Spanish left, back upon the Gua- 
iain: on the 9th of August; on the 10th, Venegas 
concentrated his whole army at Almonacid, and, hold- 
ing a council of war, resolved to attack the French on 
the 12th; the time was miscalculated, Sebastiani ad- 
vanced on the 11th, and commenced 


THE BATTLE OF ALMONACID. 


The army of Venegas, including two thousand five 
hundred cavalry, was somewhat more than twenty-five 
thousand strong, with forty pieces of artillery. It was 
the most efficient Spanish force that had yet taken the 
field ; it was composed of the best regiments in Spain, 
well armed and clothed, and the generals of divisions 
were neither incapacitated by age, nor destitute of ex- 
perience, most of them having been employed in the 
previous campaign. The village of Almonacid was in 
the centre of the Spanish position, and, together with 
some table-land in front of it, was occupied by two 
divisions of infantry under general Castejon. The left 
wing, under general Lacy, rested on a hill which cov- 
ered the main road to Consuegra. The right wing, 
commanded by general Vigodet, was drawn up on some 
rising ground covering the road to Tembleque. A re- 
serve, under general Giron, and the greatest part of the 
artillery, were posted behind the centre, on a rugged 
hill, crowned by an old castle. The cavalry were 
placed at the extremity of each wing. 

General Dessolles, with the French reserve, was stil] 
some hours’ march behind, but Sebastiani, after ob- 
serving the dispositions made by Venegas, resolved to 
attack him with the fourth corps only. The Polish 
division immediately marched against the front, La- 
val’s Germans turned the flank of the hill, on which the 
Spanish left was posted, and two French brigades were 
directed upon the centre. After a sharp fight, the 
Spanish left was put to flight; Venegas, however, out- 
flanked the victorious troops with his cavalry, and 
charging threw them into disorder; but at this moment, 
the head of Dessolles’s coluran arrived, and enabled 
Sebastiani’s reserves to restore the combat. The Span- 
ish cavalry, shattered by musketry, and by the fire of 
four pieces of artillery, was, in turn, charged by a 
French regiment of horse, and broken. Venegas ral- 
lied his troops again on the castle-hill, behind the vil- 
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direction, and were pursued and slaughtered by the 
horsemen for several hours. 

Following the French account, three thousand of the 
vanquished were slain, and four thousand taken prison- 
ers; and all the guns, baggage, ammunition, and ear. 
riages fell into the hands of the vietors, whose loss did 
not exceed fifteen hundred men. The remnants of the 
defeated army took shelter in the Sierra Morena; the 
head-quarters of the fourth corps were then established 
at Aranjuez, those of the first at Toledo, and the king 
returned in triumph to the capital. 

The Anglo-Spanish army, meee still held its 
sitions at Deleytosa and Jaraicejo, and sir Arthur We 
lesley was not, at the first, without hopes to maintain 
himself there, or even to resume offensive operations: 
for he knew that Ney had returned to Salamanea, and 
he erroneously believed that Mortier commanded op} 
a part of the first corps, and that the remainder were 
at Toledo.* On the other hand, his own strength wag 
about seventeen thousand men; Beresford had reached 
Moraleja, with from twelve to fourteen thousand Poy. 
tuguese; and between the frontier of Portugal and 
Lisbon there were at least five thousand British tr 
composing the brigades of Catlin Craufurd and Light. 
burn. If Soult invaded Portugal, the intention of the 
English general was to have followed him. If the 
French remained in their present position, he meant to 
recross the ‘l'agus, and, in conjunction with Beresford’s 
troops, to fall upon their right at Plasencia. For hig 
own front he had no fear; and he was taking measures 
to restore the broken arch of the Cardinal's bridge over 
the Tagus, with a view to his operation against Pla. 
sencia, when the misconduct of the Spanish govern. 
ment and its generals again obliged him to look solely 
to the preservation of his own army. 

From the 23d of July, when the bad faith of the 
junta, the apathy of the people in Estremadura, and 
the wayward folly of Cuesta, had checked the forward 
movements of the British, the privations of the latter, 
which had commenced at Plasencia, daily increased, 
It was in vain that sir Arthur, remonstrating with 
Cuesta and the junta, had warned thein of the conse- 
quences; it was in vain that he refused to pass the 
Alberche until the necessary supplies were secured; 
his reasonings, his representations, and even the fact of 
his having halted at ‘Talavera, were alike disregarded 
by men who, judging from their own habits, concluded 
that his actions would also be at variance with his pro- 
fessions. If he demanded food for his troops, he wag 
answered by false statements of what had been, and 
falser promises of what would be done; the glorious 
services rendered at Talavera, far from exciting the 
gratitude or calling forth the activity of the Spanish 
authorities, seemed only to render them the more per 
verse, The soldiers in the ranks were weakened by 
hunger, the sick were dying for want of necessary 
succours, the commissaries were without the means 
of transport; and when sir Arthur Wellesley applied 
for only ninety artillery horses to supply the place of 
those killed in the action, Cuesta on the very field 
of battle, and with the steam of the English blood still 
reeking in his nostrils, refused this request; two days 
after, he abandoned the wounded men to an enemy that 
he and his countrymen were hourly describing as the 


lage ; but the king came up with the remainder of the most ferocious and dishonourable of mankind. 


reserve, and the attack was renewed. ‘The Poles and 


The retreat of the allies aeross the Tagus increased 


Germans continued their march against the left flank | the sufferings of the troops, and the warmth of their 
of the Spaniards, nine fresh battalions fell upon their | general’s remonstrances rose in proportion to the ill- 
centre, and a column of six battalions forced the right; | treatment they experienced ; but the replies, nothing 
the height and the castle were thus carried at the first | abating in falseness as to fact, now became insulting 


effort. Venegas attempted to cover his retreat, by 
making a stand in the plain behind ; but two divisions 


both to the general and his army: * The British were 
not only well but over supplied :"’— they robbed the 


of dragoons charged his troops before they could re- | peasaniry, pillaged the villages, intercepted the Spanish 


form, and the disorder became irremediable ; the Span- 
iards, throwing away their arms, dispersed in every 
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convoys, and openly sold the provisions thus monet ull 
ined od the retreat of the army across the aoe 
was enmneneasys Soult ought to have been destroyed ; 
and the English general must have secret motives for his 
conduct, which he dare not avouch :’’—and other calum- 
nies of the like nature. 

Now, from the 20th of July to the 20th of August, 
although the Spaniards were generally well fed, the 
English soldiers had not received ten full rations. 
Half a pound of wheat in the grain, and, twice a week, 
a few ounces of flour, with a quarter of a pound of 

t’s flesh, formed the sole subsistence of men and 
officers; and this scanty supply was procured with 
much labour, for the goats were to be caught and killed 
by the troops; it was, perhaps, upon this additional 
hardship that the accusation of selling provisions was 
founded, for, in such cases, it is in all armies the cus- 
tom that the offal belongs to the men who slaughter 
the animals; but the famine in the camp was plainly 
proved by this very fact; for a goat’s offal sold, at this 
time, for even three or four dollars, or about double the 
usual price of the whole animal, and men and officers 
strove to outbid each other for the wretched food. 

It has been said that the British soldiers are less in- 
telligent in providing for themselves, and less able to 
sustain privations of food than the soldiers of any other 
nation. This is one of many vulgar errors which have 
been promulgated respecting them. ‘That they should 
be constantly victorious, and yet inferior to all other 
nations in military qualification, does not, at first sight, 
appear a very logical conclusion; but the truth is, that, 
with the exception of the Spanish and Portuguese, 
who are, undoubtedly, more sober, the English sol- 
jiers possess all the most valuable military qualities 
in as high, and many in a much higher degree than 
any other nation. They are as rapid and as intelligent 
as the French, as obedient as the German, as enduring 
as the Russian, and more robust than any; and, with 
respect to food, this is sure, that no man, of any na- 
tion, with less than two pounds of solid food, of some 
kind, daily, can do his work well for any length of 
time. A general charge of pillaging is easily made 
and hard to be disproved, yet it is certain that the Span- 
ish troops themselves did not only pillage, but wantonly 
devastate the country, and that without any excuse, for, 
with the exception of the three days succeeding the 
defeat of Arzobispo, their rations were regular ae suf- 
ficient. With respect to the interruption of their con- 
voys, by the British soldiers, the reverse was the fact. 

Spanish cavalry intercepted the provisions and forage 
destined for the English army, and fired upon the fora- 
gers, as if they had been enemies. 

Before the middle of August there were, in the six 
regiments of English cavalry, a thousand men dis- 
mounted, and the horses of seven hundred others were 
unserviceable ;* the baggage animals died in greater 
numbers; the artillery cattle were scarcely able to drag 
the guns, and one third of the reserve ammunition was 
given over to the Spaniards, because the ammunition 
carts were required for the conveyance of sick men, of 
which the number daily increased. Marshal Beresford 
experienced the same difficulties in the neighbourhood 
of Ciudad Rodrigo. The numerous desertions that took 
place in the Portuguese army, when it became known 
that the troops were to enter Spain, prevented him from 
taking the field so soon as he had expected ; but, in the 
last days of July, being prepared to act, he crossed the 

ortuguese frontier, and, from that moment, the usual 
Yexatious system of the Spaniards commenced. Ro- 
mana still continued at Corufa; the duke del Parque 
was full of mighty projects, and indignant that Beres- 
ford would not blindly adopt his recommendations. 
Both generals were ignorant of the real strength of the 
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French: but the Spaniard was confident, and insisted 
upon offensive movements, while Beresford, a general 
by no means of an enterprising disposition when in the 
sole command of an army, contented himself with 
taking up a defensive line behind the Agueda. In this 
he was justified; first, by his instructions, which ob- 
apes him to look to the pass of Perales and the defence 
of the frontier line; secondly, by the state of his army, 
which was not half organized, and without horsemen 
or artillery; thirdly, by the conduct of the Spanish 
authorities. 

The Portuguese troops were not only refused provi- 
sions, but those which had been collected by sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley, and put into the magazines at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, with a view to operate in that quarter, were 
seized by the cabildo, as security for a debt pretended 
to be due for the supply of sir John Moore’s army. 
The claim itself was of doubtful character, for Cradock 
had before offered to pay it if the cabildo would produce 
the voucher for its being due, a preliminary which had 
not been complied with. There was also an English 
commissary at Ciudad Rodrigo, empowered to liquidate 
that and any other just claim upon the British military 
chest; but the cabildo, like all Spaniards, mistaking 
violence for energy, preferred this display f pam 
power to the interests of the common cause. ean- 
while, Soult having passed the Sierra de Gredos, by 
the Banos, Beresford, moving in a parallel direction, 
crossed the Sierra de Gata, at Perales; reached Mora- 
leja about the i2th of August, and having rallied the 
troops and convalescents cut off from Talavera, marched 
to Salvatierra, where he arrived the 17th, and took post 
behind the Elga, covering the road to Abrantes. 

Such was the state of affairs when the supreme junta 
offered sir Arthur Wellesley the rank of captain-general, 
and sent him a present of horses; and when he, accept- 
ing the rank, refused the pay as he had before refused that 
of the Portuguese government, they pressed him to re- 
new offensive operations ; but, acting as if or thought 
the honours conferred upon the general would amply 
compensate for the sufferings of the troops, the junta 
made no change in their system. Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley was, however, now convinced that Spain was no 
longer the place for a British army. He relinquished 
the notion of further operations in that country, sent his 
cavalry to the neighbourhood of Caceres, broke down 
another arch of the Cardinal’s bridge, to prevent the 
enemy from troubling him, and, through the British 
ambassador, informed the junta that he would imme- 
diately retire into Portugal. 

This information created the wildest consternation 3 
for, in their swollen self-sufficiency, the members of the 
government had hitherto disregarded all warnings upon 
this subject, and now acting as, in the like case, they 
had acted, the year before, with sir John Moore, they 
endeavoured to avert the consequences of their own 
evil doings by vehement remonstrances and the most 
absurd statements :—‘* Zhe French were weak and the 
moment most propitious for driving them beyond the Py- 
renees:”? * the ancalled-for retreat of the English would 
ruin the cause: and so forth. But they had to deal 
with a general as firm as sir John Moore; and, in the 
British ambassador, they no longer found an instru- 
ment suited to their purposes. Lord Wellesley, a man 
with too many weaknesses to be called great, but of an 
expanded capacity, and a genius at once subtle and 
imperious, had come out on a special mission,—and 
Mr. Frere, whose last communication with the janta 
had been to recommend another military project, was 
happily displaced; yet, even in his private capacity, 
he made an effort to have some of the generals super- 
seded ; and the junta, with a refined irony, truly Span- 
ish, created him Marquis of Union. 

At Cadiz, the honours paid to Lord Wellesley were 
extravagant and unbecoming, and his journey from 
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thence to Seville was a scene of triumph, but these 
outward demonstrations of feeling did not impose upon 
him beyond the moment, his brother’s correspondence 
and his own penetration soon enabled him to make a | 
just estimate of the junta’s protestations, Disdaining | 
their intrigues, and dally appreciating a general’s right 
to direct the operations of his own army, he seconded | 
sir Arthur’s remonstrances with firmness, and wisely | 
taking the latter’s statements as a guide and basis for 
his own views, urged them upon the Spanish govern- | 
ment with becoming dignity. 

The junta, on their part, always protesting that the | 
welfare of the British army was the principal object of 
their care, did not fail to prove, very clearly upon paper, 
that the troops, ever since their entry into Spain, had 
been amply supplied ; and that no measures might be 
wanting to satisfy the English general, they invested 
don Lorenzo Calvo, a member of their body, with full 
powers to draw forth and apply all the resources of the 
country to the nourishment of both armies. This gen- 
tleman’s promises and assurances, relative to the supply, 
were more full and formal than M. de Garay’s, and 
equally false. He declared that provisions and forage, 
in vast quantities, were actually being delivered into 
the magazines at Truxillo, when, in fact, there was not 
even an effort making to collect any. He promised 
that the British should be served, although the Spanish 
troops should thereby suffer, and, at the very time of 
making this promise, he obliged the alcaldes of a dis- 
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tant town to send, into the Spanish camp, provisions 
which had been already purchased by an English com- 
missary. In fine, lord Wellesley had arrived too late; 
all the mischief that petulance, folly, bad faith, vio- 
lence, and ignorance united, could inflict, was already 
accomplished, and, while he was vainly urging a vile, 
if not a treacherous government, to provide sustenance 
for the soldiers, sir Arthur withdrew the latter from a 
post where the vultures, in their prescience of death, 
were already congregating. 

The 20th, the main body of the British army quitted 
Jaraicejo, and marched by Truxillo upon Merida. The 
light brigade, under Craufurd, being relieved at Alma- 
raz by the Spaniards, took the road of Caceras to Va- 
lencia de Alcantara; but the pass of Mirabete bore 
ample testimony to the previous sufferings of the troops. 
Craufurd’s brigade, which, only three weeks before, 
had traversed sixty miles in a single march, were now 
with difficulty, and after many halts, able to reach the 
summit of the Mirabete, although, only four miles from 
their camp; and the side of that mountain was covered 
with baggage, and the carcases of many hundred ani- 
mals that died in the ascent. ' 

When the retreat commenced, the junta, with the 
malevolence of anger engendered by fear, calumniated 
the man to whom, only ten days before, they had ad- 
dressed the most fulsome compliments, and to whose 
courage and skill they owed their own existence. “ Jt 
was not the want of provisions,” they said, “ but some 
other motive that caused the English general to retreat.” 
This was openly and insultingly stated by Garay, by 
Eguia, and by Calvo, in their correspondence with 
lord Wellesley and sir Arthur; and at the same time 
the junta industriously spread a report that the true 
reason was their own firm resistance to the ungenerous 
demands of the English ministers, who had required 
the cession of Cadiz and the island of Cuba, as the 

rice of further assistance. But the only firmness they 

ad shewn was in resistance to the just demands of 
their ally. At Talavera, sir Arthar Wellesley had been 
forced to give over to the Spaniards the artillery taken 
from the enemy; at Meza d’Ibor, he had sacrificed a 
part of his ammunition, to obtain conveyance for the 
wounded men; and to effect the present movement 
from Jaraicejo, without leaving his sick behind, he was 
obliged to abandon all his parc of ammunition and 
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| stores; then, however, the Spanish generals, who had 


refused the slightest aid to convey the sick and wound. 
ed men, immediately found ample means to carry off 
all these stores to their own magazines. In this mane 
ner, almost bereft of baggage and ammunition, those 
soldiers, who had withstood the fiercest efforts of the 
enemy, were driven, as it were, ignominiously ftom 
the country they had protected to their own loss, 

The 24th, the head-quarters being- at Merida, a de 
spatch from lord Wellesley was received. He painted 


| in strong colours the terror of the junta, the distractiog 


of the people, the universal confusion ; and with anatm 
ral anxiety to mitigate their distress, he proposed that 
the British army should, notwithstanding the past, em. 
deavour to cover Andalusia, by taking, in Conjunction 
with the Spanish army, a defensive post behind the 
Guadiana, in such manner that the left should rest og 
the frontier of Portugal: to facilitate this he had, he 
said, presented a plan to the junta for the future suppl 


| of provisions, and the vicinity of the frontiér and of 


Seville would, he hoped, obviate any difficulty on that 
point. But he rested his project entirely upon political 
grounds, and it is worthy of observation, that he, whe 
for many years had, with despotic power, controlled 
the movements of immense armies in India, carefully 
avoided any appearance of meddling with the general's 
province. 

“] am,” said he, “ fully sensible not only of the tm 
delicacy, but of the imutility of attempting to offer to 
you any opinion of mine in a situation where your own 
judgement must be your best guide.”—** Viewing, how 
ever, so nearly, the painful consequences of your im 
mediate retreat into Portugal, I have deemed it tobe 
my duty to submit it to your consideration the possi- 
bility of adopting an intermediate plan.’? Let this 
proceeding be compared with Mr. Frere’s conduct to 
sir John Moore on a similar occasion. 

On the receipt of this despatch, sir Arthur Wellesley 
halted at Merida for some days, he was able in that 
country to obtain provisions, and he wished, if possi+ 
ble, to allay the excitement occasioned by his retreat; 
but he refused to co-operate again with the Spaniards, 
‘* Want,” he said, “had driven him to separate from 
them, but their shameful flight at Arzobispo would 
alone have justified him for doing so. ‘To take wpa 
defensive position behind the Guadiana would be use 
less, because that river was fordable, and the ground 
behind it weak. The line of the Tagus, occupied at 
the moment by Eguia, was so strong, that if the Span- 
iards could defend any thing they might defend that, 
His advice then was that they should send the pontoon 
bridge to Badajos, and remain on the defensive at 
Deleytoza and Almaraz. But, it might he asked, he 
said, was there no chance of renewing the offensive? 
To what purpose? The French weie as numerous, if 
not more so, than the allies; and, with respect to the 
Spaniards at least, superior in discipline and every 
mifitary quality. ‘To advance again was only to play 
the same losing game as before. Baios and Perales 
must be guarded, or the bands in Castile would again 
pour through upon the rear of the allied army ; but who 
was to guard these passes? The British were too few 
to detach, and the Spaniards could not be trusted; and 
if they could, Avila and the Guadarama passes remain 
ed, by which the enemy could reinforce the army is 
front,—for there were no Spanish troops in the north 
of Spain capable of making a diversion.” 

ss But there was a more serious consideration, namely, 
the constant and shameful misbehaviour of the Spanish 
troops before the enemy. We, in England,” said sit 


Arthur, “ never hear of their defeats and flights, but I 
have heard Spanish officers telling of nineteen or twenty 
actions of the description of that at the bridge of Arzo- 
bispo, accounts of which, I believe, have never been 
published.” “ In the battle of Talavera,” he continued, 
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«in which the Spanish army, with very trifling excep- 
tion, was not ogra —abae corps threw away their 
arms, and ran off, when they were neither attacked nor 
{hreatened with an attack. When these dastardly sol- 
diers run away they plunder a thing they meet. In 
their flight from Talavera they plundered the baggage 
of the British army, which was, at that moment, brave- 
ly engaged in their cause.” 

For these reasons he would not, he said, again co-ope- 
rate with the Spaniards ; ye by taking post on the Por- 
tuguese frontier, he would hang upon the enemy’s flank, 
vq thus, unless the latter came with very great forces, 

revent him from crossing the Guadiana. ‘This reason- 
ing was conclusive, but ere it reached Lord Wellesley, 
the latter found that so far from his plans, relative to 
the supply, having been adopted, he could not even 
get an answer from the junta; that miserable bc dy, at 
one moment shrinking with fear, at the next barsting 
with folly, now talked of the enemy’s being zbout to 
retire to the Pyrenees, or even to the interior of France ! 
and assuming the right to dispose of the Portugese 
army as well as of their own, importunatily p,ussed 
for an immediate, combined, offensive operation, by the 
troops of the three nations, to harass the enemy in his 
retreat! but, at the same time, they ordered Eguia to 
withdraw from Deleytoza, behind the Guadiana. 

The 31st, Eguia reached La Serena, and Venegas 
having rallied his fugitives in the Morena, and being 
reinforced from the depéts in Andalusia, the two 
armies amounted to about fifty thousand men, of which 
eight or ten thousand were horse, for, as I have before 
observed, the Spanish cavairy seldom suffered much. 
But the tide of popular discontent was now setting full 
against the central government. ‘The members of the | 
ancient junta of Seville worked incessantly for their 
overthrow. Romana, Castanos, Cuesta, Albuquerque, | 
all, and they were many, who had suffered dishonour | 
at their hands, were against them; and the local junta 
of Estremadura insisted that Albuquerque should com- 
mand in that province. Thus pressed, the supreme 
junta, considering Venegas as a man devoted to their 
wishes, resolved to increase his forces. For this pur- 
pose they gave Albuquerque the command in Estrema-| 
dura, yet furnished him with only twelve thousand 
men, and sent the remaindér of Eguia’s army to Vene- 
gas; at the same time, they made a last effort to en- 
gage the British general in their proceedings, offering 
to place Albuquerque under his orders, provided he | 
would undertake an offensive movement. By these | 
means, they maintained their tottering power, but their 

lans, being founded upon vile political intrigues, could 
in no wise alter sir Arthur Wellesley’s détermination, | 
which was the result of enlarged military views. He 
refused their offers; and, the 4th of September, his | 
head-quarters were established at Badajos. Meanwhile, 
Romana delivering over his army to the duke del 
Parque, repaired to Seville; and-Venegas again ad- 
vanced into La Mancha, but at the approach of a very | 
inferior force of the enemy, retired, with all the haste 
and confusion of a rout, to the Morena. The English 
troops were then distributed in Badajos, Elvas, Campo 
Mayor, and other places, on both banks of the Guadi-| 
ana; the brigades already in Portugal were brought 
up to the army, and the lost ammunition and equip-| 
ments were replaced from the magazines at Lisbon, 
Abrantes, and Santarem; Beresford, leaving some | 
light troops and militia on the frontier, retired to Tho- 
mar, and this eventful campaign, of two months, ter- 
minated, 

The loss of the army was considerable; above three | 
thousand five hundred men had been killed, or had! 
died of sickness, or fallen into the enemy’s hands. | 
Fifteen hundred horses had perished from want of food, | 
exclusive of those lost in battle; the spirits of the sol-| 
diers were depressed, and a heart-burning hatred of the 
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Spaniards was engendered by the treatment all had en- 
dured. ‘To fill the cup, the pestilent fever of the Gua- 
diana, assaiiing bodies which fatigue and bad nourish- 
ment had already predisposed to disease, made fright- 
ful ravages ; dysentery, that scourge of armies, raged, 
and, in a short time, above five thousand men died in 
the hospitals. 


—— 


CHAPTER IX. 


General observations on the campaign—Comparison between 
the operations of sir John Moore and sir A. Wellesley. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Dvurine this short, but important campaign, the ar- 
mies on both sides acted in violation of the maxim 
which condemns * double external lines of operation,” 
but the results vindicated the soundness of the rule. 
Nothing permanent or great, nothing proportionate to 
the number of the troops, the vastness of the combina- 
tions, or the reputation of the commanders, was achiev- 
ed ; yet, neither sir Arthur Wellesley, nor the duke of 
Dalmatia, nor marshal Jourdan can be justly censured, 
seeing that the two last were controlled by the king, and 
the first by circumstances of a peeuliar nature. The 
French marshals were thwarted by superior authority ; 
and the English general, commanding an auxiliary 
force, was obliged to regulate his movements, not by 
his own military views, but by the actual state of the 
Spaniards’ operations, and with reference to the poli- 
tics and temper of that people. 

La Mancha was the true line by which to act against 
Madrid ; but the British army was on the frontier of 
Portugal, the junta refused Cadiz as a place of arms, 
and without Cadiz, or some other fortified sea-port, 
neither prudence, nor his instructions, would . permit 
sir Arthur to hazard a great operation on that side: 
hence he adopted, not a was most fitting, in a mil- 
itary sense, but what was least objectionable among 
the few plans that could be concerted at all with the 
Spanish generals and government. Now, the latter 
being resolved to act with strong armies, both in Es- 
tremadura and La Mancha, the English general had 
but to remain on a miserable defensive system in Por- 
tugal, or to unite with Cuesta in the valley of the Ta- 
gus. His territorial line of operations was therefore a 
matter of necessity, and any fair criticism must be 
founded on the management of his masses after it was 
chosen. That he did not greatly err in his conception 
of the campaign, is to be inferred from the faet, that 
Napoleon, Soult, Victor, and Jourdan, simultaneously 
expected him upon the very line he followed. He was 
thwarted by Cuesta at every step, Venegas failed to 
aid him, and the fatal error relative to Soult’s forces, 
under which he laboured throughout, vitiated all his 
operations ; yet he shook the intrusive monarch rough- 
ly, in the midst of fifty thousand men. 

Let the project be judged, not by what did happen, 
but by what would have. happened, if Cuesta had been 
active, and if Venegas had performed his part loyally. 
The junction of the British and Spanish forces was 
made at Naval Moral, on the 22d of July. The duke 
of Belluno, with twenty-one thousand men, was then 
in position behind the Alberche, the fourth corps near 
Madrilejos in La Mancha, and Joseph at Madrid, where 
general Foy had just arrived, to concert Soult’s move- 
ment upon Plasencia. It is evident that the king and 
Sebastiani could not reach the scene of action before 
the 25th or 26th of July, nor could Soult influence the 
operations before the Ist or 2d of August. If, then, 
the allied army, being sixty thousand strong, with a 
hundred pieces of artillery, had attacked Victor on the 
morning of the 23d, it is to be presumed that the latter 
would have been beaten, and obliged to retreat, either 
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upon Madrid or Toledo; but the country immediately 
in his rear_was open, and tén thousand horsemen could 
have been launched in the pursuit. Sir Robert Wilson, 
also, would have been on Victor’s flank, if, neglect- 
ing a junction with the fourth corps, that marshal 
had taken the road to Madrid; and if that of Toledo, 
the first and fourth corps would have been separated 
from the king, who did not reach Vargas until the 
evening of the 25ih, but who would not, in this case, 
have been able to advance at all beyond Naval Car- 
neiro. 

Now, admitting that, by superior discipline and ex- | 
perience, the French troops had effected their retreat on | 
either line without any serious calamity, what would 
have followed ? 

1. If Victor joined the king, the latter could only | 
have retired, by Guadalaxara, upon the third corps, or 
have gone by the Guadarama towards Soult. 

2. If Victor joined Sebastiani, the two corps must 
have retreated to Guadalaxara, and the king would 
have joined them there, or, as before said, have pushed 
for the Guadarama to join Soult. 

No doubt, that marshal, having so powerful an army, 
would, in either ¢ase, have restored Joseph to his cap- 
ital, and have cut off sir Arthur’s communication with 
Portugal by the valley of the Tagus. Nevertheless, a 
great moral impression would have been produced by 
the temporary loss of Madrid, which was, moreover, 
the general depét of all the French armies; and, mean- 
while, Venegas, Cuesta, and sir Arthur Wellesley 
would have been united, and on one line of operations 
(that of La Mancha), which, under such circumstances, 
would have forced the junta to consent to the oceupa- | 
tion of Cadiz. In this view it must be admitted that 
the plan was conceived with genius. 

Victor’s position on the Alberche was, however, 
strong; he commanded twenty-five thousand veterans ; 
and, as the Spaniards were very incapable in the field, 
it may be argued that a general movement of the whole | 
army to Escalona, and from thence to Maqueda, would 
have been preferable to a direct attack at Salinas; be- 
cause the allies, if thus suddenly placed in the midst 
of the French corps, might have beaten them in detail, 
and would certainly have cut the king off from the | 
Guadarama, and forced him back upon the Guadalax- | 
ara. But, with Cuesta for a colleague, how could a 

eneral undertake an operation requiring celerity and 
the nicest calculation? 

The false dealing of the junta no prudence could 
guard against ; but experience proves that, without ex- 
traordinary good fortune, some accident will always 
happen to mar the combinations of armies acting upon 
‘* double external lines.”’ And so it was with respect 
to Venegas ; for that general, with a force of twenty- 
six thousand men, suffered himself to be held in check 
for five days by three thousand French, and at the bat- 
tle of Almonacid shewed, that he knew neither when 
to advance nor when to retreat. 

The patience with which sir Arthur Wellesley bore 
the foolish insults of Cuesta,-and the undaunted firm- 
ness with which he sought to protect the Spanish army, 
require no illustration. When the latter fell back from 
St. Ollalla on the 26th, it was impossible for the Brit- 
ish to retreat with honour; and there is nothing more 





memorable in the history of this war, nothing more 
creditable to the personal character of the English 
chief, than the battle of Talavera, considered as an iso- 
lated event. Nevertheless, that contest proved that 
the allies were unable to attain their object; for, not- 
withstanding Victor’s ill-judged partial attacks on the 
night of the 27th and morning of the 28th, and not- 
withstanding the final repulse of the French, all the 
advantages of the movements, as a whole, were with 
the latter. They were, on the 31st of July, including 
the garrison of Toledo, still above forty thousand men, 
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and they maintained their central position, although it 
was not until the Ist of August that Soult’s approach 
caused any change in the views of the allied generalg: 
and this brings us to the fundamental error of sir An 
thur Wellesley’s operations. 

That so able a commander should engage himself 
in the narrow valley of the Tagus with twenty thous 
sand British and forty thousand Spanish troops, when 
fifty thousand French were waiting for him at the fur. 
ther end, and above fifty thousand more were hangin 
on his flank and rear, shews that the greatest masters 
of the art may err: but he who wars, walks in a migt 
through which the keenest eyes cannot always discern 
the right path. ‘Speak to me of a general who has made 
no mistakes in war,”’ said Turenne, “‘and you speak of 
one who has seldom made war.”’ 

Sir Arthur Wellesley thus excused his error: 
** When I entered Spain I had reason to believe that I 
should be joined by a Spanish army in such a respectae 
ble state of discipline and efficiency, as that it had kept 
in check, during nearly three months after a defeat, 
a French army, at one time superior, and at no time 
much inferior.” 

** T had likewise reason to believe that the French 
corps, in the north of Spain, were fully employed; 
and although I had heard of the arrival of marshal 
Soult at Zamora, on the 29th of June, with a view to 
equip the remains of his corps,1 did not think it pos. 
sible that three French corps, consisting of thirty-four 
thousand men, under three marshals, could have been 
assembled at Salamanca without the knowledge of the 
Governor of Ciudad Rodrigo, or of the junta of Cas- 
tile ; that these corps could have been moved from 
their stations in Gallicia, the Asturias, and Biscay, 
without setting free, for general operations, any Span 
ish troops which had been opposed to them, or without 
any other inconvenience to the enemy than that of pro- 
tracting, to a later period, the settlement of his govern- 
ment in those provinces ;—and that they could have 
penetrated into Estremadura, without a shot being fired 
at them by the troops deemed sufficient to defend the 
passes by the Spanish generals.” 

Thus it was, that like the figures in a phantasmago- 
ria, the military preparations of Spain, however mena 
cing in appearance, were invariably found to be vain 
and illusory. That Sir Arthur Wellesley’s error was 


not fatal is to be attributed to three causes :— 


1. The reluctance of marshal Ney to quit Astor 
ga;—2. The march of the fifth corps upon Villa Cas- 
tin instead of Salamanca;s—3. The vehemence with 
which Victor urged the battle of Talavera: in short, 
jealousy among the marshals, and the undecided tem- 
per of the king. 

If Soult had not been thwarted, he would have con- 
centrated the three corps near Salamanca before the 
20th, and he would have reached Plasencia before 
the 28th of July. The allies must then have forced 
their way into La Mancha, or been crushed; but 
could they have done the former without another bat 
tle? without the loss of all the wounded men? could 
they have done itatall? The British, including Robert 
Craufurd’s brigade, were seventeen thousand fighting 
men on the 29th, yet wasted with fatigue and hunger. 
The Spaniards were above thirty thousand ; but in them 
no trust could be placed for an effort requiring fine dis 
cipline and courage of the highest order. The intra- 
sive king was at the head of forty thousand good troops. 
Venegas, at once ignorant and hampered by the intrigues 
of the junta, was as nought in the operations, while 
Soult’s step, stealthy when the situation of affairs was 
obscure, would have been impetuous when a light 
broke on the field of battle; it is scarcely possible to 
conceive that the allies could have forced their way in 
front before that marshal would have fallen on their 
rear. 
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FRENCH OPERATIONS. 

Joseph was finally successful ; yet it may be safely 

rmed that, with the exception of uniting his three 
corps behind the Guadarama, on the evening of the 
95th, his proceedings were an almost uninterrupted se- 
ries of errors. He would not suffer Soult to besiege 
Ciudad Rodrigo with seventy thousand men, in the end 
of July. ‘To protect Madrid from the army of Venegas 
overbalanced, in his mind, the advantages of this bold 
and grand project, which would inevitably have drawn 
sir Arthur Wellesley from the Tagus, and which jnter- 
ruptin all military communication between the north- 
ern P| southern provinces, and ensuring possession of 
Castile and Leon, would, by its success, have opened a 
proad way to Lisbon, Cuesta and Venegas, meanwhile, 
would have marched against Madrid ! Cuesta and Vene- 

s, acting on external lines, and whose united force 

id not exceed sixty-five thousand men! The king, 
holding a central position, with fifty thousand French 
veterans, was alarmed at this prospect, and rejecting 
Soult’s plan, drew Mortier, with the fifth corps, to Vil- 
ja Castin. Truly, this was to avoid the fruit-tree from 
fear of a nettle at its stem ! 

Sir Arthur Wellesley’s advance to Talavera was the 
result of this great error, but he having thus incautious- 
ly afforded Soult an opportunity of striking a fatal blow, 
a fresh combination was concerted. The king, with 
equal judgment and activity, then united all his own 
forces near ‘l'oledo, separated Venegas from Cuesta, 


ushed back the latter upon the English army, and | The duke del Parque held Ciuda 


obliged both to stand on the defensive, with eyes atten- 
tively directed to their front, when the real point of 
danger was in the rear. This indeed was skilful ; but 
the battle of Talavera which followed was a palpable, 
an enormous, fault. The allies could neither move for- 
ward nor backward, without being infinitely worse 
situated for success than in that strong position, which 
seemed marked out by fortune herself for their security. 
Until the 31st, the operations of Venegas were not 


even felt, hence, till the 3lst, the French position on | 
the Alberche might have been maintained without dan- | 


ger; and, on the first of August, the head of Soult’s 
column was at Plasencia. 

Let us suppose that the French had merely made de- 
monstrations on the 28th, and had retired behind the 
Alberche the 29th, would the allies have dared to at- 
tack them in that position? The conduct of the Span- 
iards, on the evening of the 27th, answers the question ; 
and moreover, Joseph, with an army compact, active, 
and experienced, could, with ease, have baffled any ef- 
forts of the combined forces to bring him to action; he 
might have covered himself by the Guadarama river 
and by the Tagus in succession, and the farther he led 
his opponents from Talavera, without uncovering the 
line of La Mancha, the more certain the effect of Soult’s 
operation : but here we have another proof that double 
external lines are essentially vicious. 

The combined movement of the French was desira- 
ble, from the greatness of the object to be gained, and 
safe, from the powerful foree on each point; and the 
occasion was so favourable that, notwithstanding the im- 
prudent heat of Victor, the reluctance of Ney, and the 
unsteady temper of the king, the fate of the allies was, 
up to the evening of the 3d, heavy in the scale. Nev- 
ertheless, as the central position held by the allies, cut 
the line of correspondence between Joseph and Soult, 
the king’s despatches were intercepted, and the whole 
operation, even at the last hour, was thus baffled. The 
first element of success in war is, that every thing 
should emanate from a single head; and it would have 
been preferable that the king, drawing the second and 
fifth corps to him by the pass of the Guadarama, or by 
that of Avila, should, with the eighty thousand men 
thus united, have fallen upon the allies in front. Such 
8 combination, although of less brilliant promise than 
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the one adopted, would have been more sure; and the 
less a general trusts to fortune the better:—she is ca- 
pricious ! 

When one Spanish army was surprised at Arzobis- 
Ro» another completely beaten at Almonacid, and when 

ilson’s Portuguese corps was dispersed at Banos, 
the junta had just completed the measure of their folly 
by quarrelling with the British which was the only force 
left that could protect them. The French were, in 
truth, therefore, the masters of the Peninsula, but they 
terminated their operations at the very moment when, 
they should have pursued them with redoubled activity 
because the general aspect of affairs and the particular 
circumstances of the campaign were alike favourable, 
For Napoleon was victorious in Germany; and of the 
British expeditions against Italy and Holland, the for- 
mer had scarcely struggled into life,—the latter wes 
already corrupting in death. Hence, Joseph might 
have been assured that he would receive reinforce- 
ments, but that none, of any consequence, could reach 
his adversaries ; and, in the Peninsula, there was noth- 
ing to oppose him. Navarre, Biscay, Aragon, and the 
Castiles were subdued ; Gerona closely beleaguered, 
and the rest of Catalonia, if not quiescent, totally una- 
ble to succour that noble city. Valencia was inert; 
the Asturias still trembling; in Gallicia there was 
nothing but confusion. Romana, commanding fifteen 
thousand infantry, but neither cavalry nor artillery, 
was then at Coruna, and dared not _ the mountains. 

Rodrigo, but was 
in no condition to make head against more than a 
French division. The battle of Almonacid had cleared 
La Mancha of troops. LEstremadura and Andalusia 
were, as we have seen, weak, distracted, and incapa- 
ble of solid resistance. There remained only the Eng- 
lish and Portuguese armies, the one being at Jara- 
ceijo, the other at Moraleja. 

The line of resistance may, therefore, be said to have 
extended from the Sierra Morena to Coruna—weak 
from its length; weaker, that the allied corps, being 
separated by mountains, by rivers, and by vast tracts 
of country, and having different bases of operation, 
such as Lisbon, Seville, and Ciudad Rodrigo, could 
not act in concert, except offensively; and with how 
little effect in that way the campaign of ‘Talavera had 
proved. But the French were concentrated in a nar- 
row space, and, having only Madrid to cover, were ad- 
vantageously situated for offensive or defensive move- 
ments. The allied forces were, for the most part, im- 
perfectly organised, and would not, altogether, have 
amounted to ninety thousand fighting men. The French 
were above one hundred thousand, dangerous from their 
discipline and experience, more dangerous that they held 
a central position, and that theif numbers were unknown 
to their opponents; and, moreover, having, in four 
days, gained one general and two minor battles, their 
courage was high and eager. 

At this period, by the acknowledgement of the Span- 
iards themselves, the fate of the country depended en- 
tirely upon the British troops, and, doubtless, the lat- 
ter were soldiers of no ordinary stamp; yet there is 
a limit to human power, in war as well as in other 
matters.* Sir Arthur Wellesley was at the head of 
some seventeen thousand men, of all arms, and about 
five thousand were between Lisbon and Alcantara: but 
the whole French army could, in two days, have been 
concentrated in the valley of the Tagus. Soult, alone, 
of all the associated generals, appears to have viewed 
this crisis with the eye ofa great commander. Had 
he been permitted to follow up the attack at Arzobispo, 
on the 8th of August, what could the seventeen thou- 
sand starving British troops, encumbered with the ter- 


* See Calvo Garay and Lord Wellesley’s Correspondence, 
Parl. Papers, 1810. 
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ror-stricken Spaniards, have effected against the sev- 
enty thousand French that would have stormed their 
positions on three sides at once? The hardy, endu- 
ring English infantry might, indeed, have held their 
ground in one battle, but could they have fought a 
second? Would not a movement of the first corps by 
Guadalupe, would not famine alone, have forced the 
ten or twelve thousand men remaining (if, indeed, so 
many were left) to abandon the banks of the Tagus, 
to abandon, also, their pares of ammunition and their 
wounded men, and to-retreat towards Portugal ? and to 
retreat also, with little hope, harassed, as they would 
have been, by six thousand horsemen, for Soult had 
eighteen regiments of cavalry. 

Let it be supposed, however, that the strength of the 
Meza d’Ibor and the Mirabete had baffled all the ene- 
my’s efforts, and that, secing the allies fixed in those 
positions, the sixth corps, in pursuance of Soult’s sec- 
ond proposal, had crossed the frontier of Portugal : 
sir Arthur Wellesley, contemplating such an event, 
affirmed that he meant to follow them in any move- 
ment they might make against Lisbon.* There were, 
however, two ways of following, the one by the south 
and the other by the north bank of the Tagus. Now, 
if he designed to cross the Tagus at the Cardinal’s 
bridge, and so, connecting his right with Beresford, to 
hang on the enemy’s rear, it could only have been 
while he was ignorant of Venegas’ defeat, and when he 
imagined the French to have but thirty thousand men 
in the valley of the Tagus ; but they had above seven- 
ty thousand ; and, without endangering Madrid, they 
could have invaded Portugal with, at least, fifty thou- 
sand men under arms. If, on the other hand, he de- 
signed to move by the south side of the Tagus, the 
French line of march upon Abrantes and Lisbon was 
shorter than his; and Beresford, who only reached 
Moraleja on the 12th, would have been cut off, and 
thrown back upon Almeida. Itis true that marshal 
Ney alleged the difficulty of feeding the troops in the 
country about Plasencia and Coria, and the prudence 
of Soult’s project might, in that respect, have been 


somewhat questionable. But the duke of Elchingen | 


Was averse to any invasion of Portugal, and, to an un- 
willing mind, difficulties enlarge beyond their due pro- 

ortion; moreover, his talents were more remarkable 
in a battle than in the dispositions for a campaign, and 
Soult’s opinion must, on this occasion, be allowed 
greater weight; because the Vera de Plasencia and the 
valleys of the Bejarand the Gata mountains were ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and had been little injured, and the 
object was, not to fix a base of operations, but to ob- 
tain a momentary subsistence until a richer country 
could be opened. 

Admitting, however, that a march on Lisbon was not 
feasible at that moment, there could have been no well- 
founded objection to the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
which Soult again proposed. The emperor’s instruc- 
tions were indeed pleaded, but those were general, and 
founded on the past errors of the campaign, which 
made him doubtful of the future; they wen: not appli- 
eable to the peculiar circumstances of the moment, and 
would have fom disregarded by a general with a tithe 
of his own genius. Fortunately for Spain, the intru- 
sive king was not a great commander; when he might 
have entered the temple of victory with banners flying, 
he stretched himself at the threshold and slept. 

The departure of the English army was a remark- 
able epoch in the Peninsular war. ‘The policy of com- 
bining operations with the Spanish armies, and of 
striking directly at the great masses of the French, had 
been fairly acted upon, and had failed ; and the long 
cherished delusion, relative to Spanish enthusiasm and 
Spanish efficiency, was at last dissipated. The trans- 


Parl. Papers, 1810. 
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actions of the campaign of 1809 form a series of race 
tieal comments upon the campaign of 1808, Ajj the 
objections which had been made to sir John Moore's 
conduct, being put to the test of experience, proved il. 
lusory, while the soundness of that generale Views 
were confirmed in every particular. The leadi 
events of the two campaigns bear a striking noel 
blance to each other. 

Both sir Arthur Wellesley and sir John Moore ad. 
vanced from Portugal to aid the Spanish armies, The 
first general commanded about twenty thousand, the 
last about twenty-three thousand men; but there wag 
this difference: that, in 1808, Portugal was so disor. 
ganised as to require a British force to keep down ae 
archy; whereas, in 1809, Portugal formed a good base 
of operations, and a Portuguese army was acting ineg. 
operation with the British. 

Sir John Moore was joined by six thousand men, 
under Romana, and there was no other Spanish army 
in existence to aid him. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was joined by thirty-eight thou. 
sand Spaniards, under Cuesta, and he calculated upon 
twenty-six thousand, under Venegas ; while from twen- 
ty to twenty-five thousand others were acting in Gal- 
licia and Leon. 

Sir John Moore was urgent to throw himself into 
the heart of Spain, to aid a people represented ag a 
bounding in courage and every other military virtue, 
Judging of what he could not see by that which wag 
within his view, he doubted the truth of these repre. 
sentations, and thinking that a powerful army, com. 
manded by a man of the greatest military genius, was 
likely to prove formidable, he was unwilling to com 
mit his own small force in an unequal contest. Ney. 
ertheless, feeling that some practicable demonstration 
of the difficulties to be encountered was required b 
the temper of the times, he made a movement, too deli- 
cate and dangerous to be adopted, unless for a great 
political as wellas military purpose. To relieve the 
southern provinces, and to convince the English gov. 
ernment and the English public that they had taken 
a false view of affairs, were the objects ot his advance 
to the Carrion river; but, although he carried his army 
forward with a boldness that marked the consciousness 
of superior talents, he never lost sight of the danger he 
was incurring by exposing his flank to the French em- 
peror. ‘To obviate this danger as much as possible, he 
established a second line of retreat upon Gallicia, and 
he kept a watchful eye upon the cloud gathering at 
Madrid. Arrived in front of Soult’s corps, and being 
upon the point of attacking him, the expected storm 
burst, but, by a rapid march to Benevente, Moore saved 
himself from being taken in flank and rear and des- 
troyed. Benevente was, however, untenable against 
the forces brought up by Napoleon, and the retreat be- 
ing continued to Coruna, the army, after a battle, em- 
barked. 

It was objected—1. That Moore should have gone 
to Madrid ;—2. That he should have fought at Astorga 
at Villa Franea, and at Lugo, instead of at Corunaj= 
3. That he overrated the strength of the enemy, and 
undervalued the strength and enthusiasm of the Spam 
iards } and that, being of a desponding temper, he lost 
the opportunity of driving the French beyond the Ebre 
for, that a battle gained (and it was assumed thats 
battle must have been gained had he attacked) would 
have assuredly broken the enemy’s power, and called 
forth all the energies of Spain. 

Sir John Moore reasoned that the Spanish enthusi 
asm was not great, that it evaporated in boasting and 
promises, which could not be relied upon; that the 
British army was sent as an auxiliary, not asa prinei- 
pal force, and that the native armies being all dispersed 
before he could come to their assistance, the enemy 
was far too strong to contend with single-handed; 
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wherefore, it was prudent to re-embark, and to choose 
gome other base of operations, to be conducted upon 
sounder views of the actual state of affairs, or to give 
up the contest altogether; for that little or no hope of 
final success could be entertained, unless the councils 
and dispositions of the Spaniards changed for the bet- 
fer. He died ; and the English ministers, adopting the 
reasoning of his detractors, once more sent an aukxili- 

army to Spain, although the system still existed 
which he had denounced as incompatible with suc- 
cess. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, a general of their own choice, 
and assuredly a better could not have been made, was 

laced at the head of this army; and, after giving to 
Soult a heavy blow on the Douro, he also advanced to 
deliver Spain. Like sir John Moore, he was cramped 
for the want of money, and, like Sir John Moore, he 
was pestered with false representations, and a variety 
of plans, founded upon short-sighted views, and dis- 

Jaying great ignorance of the art of war; but, finally, 

e adopted, and, as faras the inveterate nature of the 
people he had to deal with would permit, executed a 
project, which, like sir John Moore’s, had for its object 
to overpower the French in his front, and, by forcing 
them to concentrate, relieve the distant provinces; 
and give full play to the enthusiasm of the Span- 
jards. 

When sir John Moore advanced, there were no 
Spanish armies to assist him; the French were above 
three hundred and twenty thousand strong, and of these 
two hundred and fifty thousand were disposable to move 
against any point ; moreover, they were commanded in 
person by Napoleon, of whom it has been said by es 
duke of Wellington, that his presence, alone, was 
equal to forty thousand good se 

When sir Arthur Wellesley advanced, the French 
forces in the Peninsula did not exceed two hundred and 
sixty thousand men, of which only one hundred thou- 
onl could be brought to bear on his operations; and | 
he was assisted by sixty thousand Spaniards, well | 
armed, and tolerably disciplined. His plans were cer- | 
tainly laid with great ability upon the data furnished to 
him, but he trusted to Spanish promises and to Spanish 
energy, and he did not fail to repent his credulity. He 
delivered and gained that battle which sir John Moore | 
had been reproached for not essaying ; but it was found | 
that a veteran French army, even of inferior numbers, | 
was not to be destroyed, or even much dispirited, by 
one defeat; and while this battle was fighting, Soult, 
with fifty thousand men, came down upon the flank 
and rear of the English, a movement precisely similar 
to that which Napoleon had made from Madrid wpon 
the flank and rear of sir John Moore. This last gene- | 
ral saved himself by crossing the Esla, in the pres- 
ence of the French patroles; and in like manner, sir 
Arthur evaded destruction by crossing the Tagus, 
within view of the enemy’s scouts; so closely timed | 
was the escape of both. i r 

When sir John Moore retreated, the Spanish govern- 
ment, reproaching him, asserted that the French were | 
on the point of ruin, and Romana, even at Astorga, 
continued to urge offensive operations. 

When sir Arthur Wellesley retired from Jaraceijo, | 
the junta in the same manner asserted that the French | 
Were upon the point of retiring from Spain, and gene- | 
ral Eguia proposed offensive operations. p 

In explaining his motives, and discussing the treat- 
ment he had met with, sir John Moore wrote thus to 
his own government : ‘The British were sent to aid the 
Spanish armies, but they are not equal to encounter the 
French, who have at least eighty thousand men, and 
we have nothing to expect from the Spaniards, who 
are not to be trusted; they are apathetic, lethargic, 
quick to promise, backward to act, improvident, insen- | 
sible to the shame of flying before the enemy, they | 
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refuse all assistance, and I am obliged to leave ammu- 
nition, stores and money, behind. The Spanish armies 
have shewn no resolution, the people no enthusiasm 
nor daring spirit, and that which has not been shown 
hitherto, 1 know not why it should be expected to be 
displayed hereafter.” Such were his expressions. 

When sit Arthur Wellesley had proved the Span- 
iatds, he, also, writing to his government, says:— 
‘We are here worse off than in a hostile country ; ney- 
er was an army so il! used ;—the Spaniards have made 
all sorts of promises;—we had absolutely no assis- 
tance from the Spanish army; on the contrary, we were 
obliged to lay down our ammunition, to unload the 
treasure, and to employ the cars in the removal of our 
sick and wounded. The common dictates of hamani- 
ty have been disregarded by them; and I have been 
obliged to leave ammunition, stores, and money behind. 
Whatever is to be done must be done by the British army, 
but that iscertainly not capable, singly, to resist a French 
army of at least seventy thousand men.” 

The last advice given to the government, by sir Joha 
Moore, was against sending an auxiliary force to Spain. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, in the same spirit, withdrew his 
troops ; and, from that moment, to the end of the strug- 
gle, he warred, indeed, for Spain, and in Spain, but 
never with Spain. * IT have fished in many troubled 
waters, but Spanish troubled waters I will never try 
again,’’ was his expression, when speaking of this cam- 
paign ; and he kept his word. at country became, 
indeed, a field, on which the French and English ar- 
mies contended for the destiny of Europe; but the de- 
feats or victories, the — or the performances of 
the Spaniards scarcely influenced the movements. 
Spain, being left to her own devices, was beaten in 
every encounter, foiled in every project, yet made no 
change in her policy ; and while Portugal endeavoured 
to raise hee energy on a level with that of her ally, 
Spain sought to drag down England to the depth of 
folly and weakness, in which she herself was plunged. 
The one would not sacrifice an atom of false pride to 
obtain the greatest benefits; the other submitted, not 
with abject dependence, but with a magnanimous hu- 
mility, to every mortification, rather than be conquered: 
and the effeets of their different modes were such as 
might be expected. Portugal, although assaulted by 
an infinitely greater number of enemies, in proportion 
to her strength, overthrew the oppressors the moment 

on her soil; while in Spain, town af- 
ter town was taken, army after army dispersed, every 
battle a defeat, and every defeat sensibly diminished 
the heat of resistance. 

Napoleon once declared that a nation resolved to be 
free could not be conquered, and the Spaniards re-echo- 
ed the sentiment in their manifestos, as if to say it was 
all that was necessary. But Napoleon contemplated 
a nation, like the Portuguese, making use of every 
means of defence, whether derived from themselves or 
their alliances; not a people puffed with conceit, and 


| lavish of sounding phrases, such as “ perishing under 


the ruins of the last wall,” yet beaten with a facilit 
y y 


that rendered them the derision of the world ; a people 


unable to guide themselves, yet arrogantly refusing all 
advice. .Such a mation is ripe for destruction, and 
such a nation was Spain. 

' The campaign of 1809 finished the third epoch of the 
war, and it was prolifie of instruction. The jealousy 
of the French marshals, the evils of disunion, the folly 
of the Spanish government, and the absurdity of the 
Spanish character, with respect to public affairs, were 
placed in the strongest light; while the vast combina- 
tions, the sanguinary battles, the singular changes of 
fortune, the result so little suitable to the greatness of 
the efforts, amply demonstrated the difficulty and the 
uncertainty of military affairs. It was a campaign re- 
plete with interest; a great lesson from which a great 
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experienced the weakness of his friends and the strength 
of his enemies, and he felt all the emptiness of public 
boasting. Foreseeing that if the contest was to be car- 
ried on, it must be in Portugal, and that unless he him- 
self could support the cause of the Peninsula, it must 
fall, his manner of making war ehanged ; his caution 
increased tenfold, yet, abating nothing of his boldness, 
he met and baffled the best of the French legions in the 
fulness of their strength. He was alike unmoved by the 
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commander profited: sir Arthur Wellesley had now 
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intrigues of the Portuguese regency, and b : 
ealees hatred of the Spanish Tecenaines 71> “ie 
some of his own generals, and two of them on his . 
sonal staff, denouncing his rashness and predictin ne 
ruin of the army, caused the puny energy of the Ep 7 
lish ministers to quail as the crisis approached he, 
with gigantic vigour, pushed aside these impedimen 
and, steadily holding on his own course, proved him. 
self a sufficient man, whether to uphold or to conquer 
kingdoms. 


BOOK IX. 





CHAPTER I. 


weactivity of the Asturians and Gallicians—Guerilla system in 
Navarre and Aragon—The Partidas surround the third corps 
—Blake abandons Aragon—Suchet's operations against the 
Partidas—C ombat of Tremendal—The advantages of Suchet's 
nee etn) ae at Pampeluna—Suchet ordered by Napo- 
eon to repair there—Observations on the Guerilla system. 


Wauen Gallicia was delivered by the eampaign of 
Talavera, the Asturias became the eal of a new line 
of operation threatening the enemy’s principal commu- 
nication with Franee. But this advantage was feebly 
used. Kellerman’s division at Valladolid, and Bonet’s 
at San Andero, sufficed to hold both Asturians and Gal- 
licians in check ; and the sanguinary operations in the 
valley of the Tagus, were collaterally, as well as direct- 
ly, unprofitable to the allies. In other parts, the war 
was steadily progressive in favour of the French, yet 
their career was one of pains and difficulties. 

Hitherto Biscay had been tranquil, and Navarre so 
submissive, that the artillery employed against Zara- 
goza, was conveyed by the country people, without an 
escort, from Pampeluna to Tudela. But when the 
battle of Belchite termimated the regular warfare in 
Aragon, the Guerilla system commenced in those parts ; 
and as the chiefs acquired reputation at the moment 
when Blake was losing eredit by defeats, the dispersed 
soldiers flocked to their standards, hoping thus to cover 
past disgrace, and to live with a greater license ; be- 
cause the regular armies suffered under the restraints 
without enjoying the benefits of discipline, while the 
irregulars purveyed for themselves. Thus, Zaragoza 
being surrounded by rugged mountains, every range 
became the mother of a Guerilla brood; nor were the 
regular partizan corps less namerous than the Partidas. 

On the left of the Ebro, the Catalonian colonels, 
Baget, Perena, Pedroza, and the chief Theobaldo, 
brought their Migueletes to the Sierra de Guara, over- 
hanging Huesca and Barbastro. In this position, com- 
manding the sources of the Cinca and operating on both 
sides of that river, they harassed the communication 
between Zaragoza and the French out-posts, and main- 
tained an intercourse with the governor of Lerida, who 
directed the movements and supplied the wants of all 
the bands in Aragon. 

On the right of the Ebro, troops, raised in the dis- 
trict of Molina, were united to the corps of Gayan, and 
that officer, entering the mountains of Montalvan, the 
valley of the Xiloca, and the town of Daroca, pushed 
his advanced guards even to the plain of Zaragoza, and 
occupied Nuestra Senora del Aguilar; this convent, 


situated on the top of a high rock near Carinena, he 
made his depét for provisions and ammunition, and 
surrounded the building with an entrenched camp, 

On Gayan’s left, general Villa Campa, a man of 
talent and energy, established himself at Calatayud, 
with the regular regiments of Soria and La Princessa, 
and making fresh levies, rapidly formed a large force, 
with which he cut the direet line between Tongan 
and Madrid. 

Beyond Villa Campa’s positions the circle of war 
was continued by other bands, which, descending from 
the Moneayo mountains, infested the districts of Taran- 
zona and Borja, and intercepted the communications 
between Tudela and Zaragoza. The younger Mina, 
called the student, vexed the country between Tudela 
and Pampeluna; and the inhabitants of the high Pyre- 
nean valleys of Roncal, Salazar, Anso, and Echo, were 
also in arms, under Renovalles. This officer, taken at 
Zaragoza, was, by the French, said to have broken his 
arole, but he pleaded a previous breach of the capitu- 
ation, and having escaped to Lerida passed from 
thence, with some regular officers, into the valleys, 
where he surprised several French detachments. His 
rincipal post was at the convent of San Juan de la 
ei, which is built on a rock, remarkable in Spanish 
history as a place of refuge maintained with success 
against the Moorish conquerors; the bodies of twenty- 
two kings of Aragon rested in the church, and 
whole rock was held in veneration by the Aragonese, 
and supposed to be invulnerable. From this post 
Saraza, acting ander Renovalles, continually menaced 
Jaca, and communicating with Baget, Pedroza, and 
Father Theobaldo, completed, as it were, the invest- 
ment of the third corps. 

All these bands, amounting to, at least, twenty thou- 
sand armed men, commenced their operations at once, 
cutting off isolated men, intercepting convoys and cou- 
riers, and attacking the weakest parts of the French 
army. Meanwhile Blake having rallied his fugitives 
at Tortoza, abandoned Aragon, and proceeding to Tar 
ragona, endeavoured to keep the war alive in Cate 
lonia. 

Suchet, in following up his victory at Belchite, had 
sent detachments as for as Morella, on the borders of 
Valencia, and pushed his scouting parties close up to 
Tortoza. Finding the dispersion of Blake’s troops 
complete, he posted Meusnier’s division on the line of 
the Guadalupe, with orders to repair the castle of Al- 
canitz, so as to form a head of cantonments on the right 
bank of the Ebro; then crossing that river at Caspe 
with the rest of the army, he made demonstratious 
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against Mequinenza, and even menaced Lerida, oblig- 
ing the governor to draw in his detachments, and close 
the gates. After this he eontinued his march by Fraga, 
recrossed the Cinca, and leaving Habert’s division to 
gard that line, returned himself in the latter end of 
Sone to Zaragoza by the road of Monzon. 

Having thus dispersed the regular Spanish forces 
and given full effect to his victory, the French general 
sought to fix himself firmly in the positions he had 
gained. Sensible that arms may win battles, but can- 
not render conquest permanent, he projeeted a system 
of civil administration which might enable him to sup- | 
port his troops, and yet offer some security of property | 
to those inhabitants who remained tranquil. But, as | 
it was impossible for the people to trust to any system, 
or to avoid danger, while the mountains swarmed with 
the Partidas, Suchet resolved to pursue the latter with- 
out relaxation, and to put down all resistance in Aragon 
before he attempted to enlarge the circle of his con- | 
quests ; and he knew that while he thus laid a solid 
base for further operations, he should also form an army 
capable of executing any enterprize. 

Commencing on the side of Jaca, he dislodged the 
Spaniards from their positions near that castle, in June, 
and supplied it with ten months’ provisions. 
this operation, Almunia and Carinena, on the right of | 
the Ebro, were occupied by his detachments, and hav- 
ing suddenly drawn together four battalions and a hun- 
dred cuirassiers at the latter point, he surrounded 
Nuestra Senora del Aguilar, during the night of the 
19th, destroyed the entrenched camp, and sent a de- 
tachment in pursuit of Gayan. On the same day, 
Pedrosa was repulsed on the other side of the Ebro, 
near Barbastro, and general Habert also defeated Pe- 
rena. The troops sent in pursuit of Gayan dispersed 
his corps at Uzed, Daroca was occupied by the French, 
and the vicinity of Calatayud and the mountains of 
Moncayo were then scoured by detachments from Zara- 
goza, one gf which took possession of the district 
of Cinco Villas. Meanwhile Jaca was continually 
menaced by the Spaniards of St. Juan de la Pena, and 
Saraza, descending from thence by the valley of the 
Gallego, on the 23d of August, surprised and slew a 
detachment of seventy men close to Zaragoza. On 
the 26th, however, five French battalions stormed the 
sacred rock, and penetrated up the valleys of Anso 
and Echo in pursuit of Renovalles; nevertheless, that 
chief, retiring to Roncal, obtained a capitulation for the 
valley without surrendering himself. 

These operations having, in a certain degree, cleared 
Aragon of the bands on the side of Navarre and Cas- 
tile, the French general turned against those on the 
side of Catalonia. Baget, Perena, and Pedrosa, were 
chased from the Sierra de Guarra, but rallied between 
the Cinea and the Noguerra, and were there joined by 
Renovalles, who assumed the chief command; on the 
23d of September, however, the whole were routed by 
general Habert, the men dispersed, and the chiefs took 
refuge in Lerida and Mequinenza. Suchet then occu- 





pied Fraga, Candasnos, and Monzon, established a fly- | 


ing bridge on the Cinea, near the latter town, raised 
some field-works to protect it, and that done, resolved 
to invade the districts of Venasques and Benevarres, 
the subjection of which would have secured his left 
flank, and opened a new line of communication with 
France. The inhabitants, having notice of his project, 


assembled in arms, and being joined by the dispersed | 
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| gradually gave way. 





| chiefly on the defensive. 
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and marshal Suchet affirms that such humane conduct 
was not rare in Aragonese towns. 

While this was passing in the valley of Venasque, 
the governor of Lerida caused Caspe, Fraga, and Can- 
dasnos to be attacked, and some sharp fighting took 
place. The French maintained their posts, but the 
whole circle of their cantonments being stil] infested 
by the smaller bands, petty actions were fought at 
Belchite, and on the side of Molino, at Arnedo, and at 
Soria. Mina still intercepted the communications with 
Pampeluna; and Villa Campa, quitting Calatayud, 
rallied Gayan’s troops, and gathered others on the 
rocky mountain of Tremendal, where a large convent 
and church once more furnished a citadel for an en- 
trenched camp. Against this place colonel Henriod 
marched from Daroca, with from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand men and three pieces of artillery, and driving 
back some advanced posts from Ojos Negros and Ori- 
guela, came in front of the main position at eleven 
o’elock in the morning of the 25th of November. 


COMBAT OF TREMENDAL. 


The Spaniards were on a mountain, from the centre 
of which a tongue of land shooting out, overhang Ori- 
guela, and on the upper part of this tongue stood the 
fortified convent of Tremendal. To the right and left 
the rocks were nearly perpendicular, and Henriod, see- 


|ing that Villa Campa was too strongly posted to be 
| beaten by an open attack, skirmished as if he would 


turn the right of the position by the road of Albaracin. 
Villa Campa was thus induced to mass his forces on 
that side, and in the night, the fire of the bivouacs en- 
abled the Spaniards to see that the main body of the 
French troops and the baggage were retiring, while 
Henriod, with six chosen companies and two pieces 
of artillery, coming against the centre, suddenly drove 
the Spanish outposts into the fortified convent, and 


|; opened a fire with his guns, as if to cover the retreat. 


This cannonade, however, soon ceased, and Villa 
Campa, satisfied that the French had retired, was 
thrown completely off his guard; Henriod’s six com- 
panies then secretly sealed the rocks of the position, 
rushed amongst the sleeping Spaniards, killed and 
wounded five hundred, and put the whole army to 
flight. Meanwhile, on the other side of the Ebro, a 
second attempt was made against the valley of Venas- 
que, which being successful, that district was disarmed. 

Petty combats still continued to be fought in other 
parts of Aragon, but the obstinacy of the Spaniards 
In December, Suchet, (assisted 
|by general Milhaud, with a moveable column from 


Madrid,) took the towns of Albaracin and Teruel, the 


insurgent junta fled to Valencia, and thus the subjec- 
tion of Aragon was, in a manner, effected; for the in- 
terior was disarmed and quieted, and the Partidas, 


| which still hung upon the frontiers, were obliged to 


recruit and be supplied from other provinces, and acted 
The Aragonese were indeed 
|so vexed by the smaller bands, now dwindling into 
mere banditti, that a smuggler of Barbastro asked 


| leave to raise a Spanish corps, with which he chased 


and suppressed many of them. 

The reinforcements now pouring into Spain enabled 
the French general to prepare for extended operations. 
The original Spanish army of Aragon was reduced to 
about eight thousand men, of wiich, a part were wan- 
dering with Villa Campa, a part were in Tortoza, and 


soldiers of the defeated Partizans, menaced a French | the rest about Lerida and Mequinenza; those fortresses 
regiment posted at Graus. Colonel La Peyrolerie, the | were, in fact, the only obstacles to a junction of the 
commandant, marched the 17th of October, by Roda, | third with the seventh corps, and in them the Spanish 
to ineet them, but having reached a certain distance up | troops who still kept the field took refuge, when closely 
the valley, was surrounded, yet he broke through in | pressed by the invaders. 

the night, and regained his post. During his absence The policy of the supreme junta was always to form 
the peasantry of the vicinity came down to kill his sick | fresh corps upon the remnants of their beaten armies. 


men, the townsmen of Graus opposed this barbarity, | Hence Villa Campa, keeping in the mountains of Al- 
Vou. I.—2 E . 
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baracin, recruited his ranks, and still infested the west- 
ern frontier of Aragon: Garcia Novarro, making Tor- 
toza his base o. operations, lined the banks of the Al- 
gas, and menaced Alcanitz; and Perena, trusting to 
the neighbourhood of Lerida for support, posted him- 
self between the Noguera and the Segre. However, 
the activity of the French gave little time to effect any 
considerable organization. 

Suchet’s positions formed a circle round Zaragoza. 
Tudela, Jaca, and the castle of Aljaferia were garri- 
soned, but his principal forces were on the Guadalupe 
and the Cinca, occupying Alcanitz, Caspe, Fraga, 
Monzon, Barbastro, Benevarres, and Venasque; of 
these, the first, third, and fourth were places of strength, 
and, whether his situation be regarded in a political, or 
a military light, it was become most important. One 
year had sufficed, not only to reduce the towns and 
break the armies, but in part to conciliate the feelings 
of the Aragonese—at that time, confessedly the most 
energetic portion of the nation—and to place the third 
corps, with reference to the general ope rations of the 
war, in a most formidable position. 

1. The fortified castle of Alcaniwz forme d of 
cantonments on the right bank of the Ebro, and being 
situated at the entrance of the passes leading into Va- 
lencia, furnished a base, from which Suchet could in- 
vade that rich province ; and by which also, he could 
place the Catalonian army between two fires, whenever 
the seventh corps should again advance beyond the 
Llobregat. 

2. Caspe secured the communication between the 
wings of the third corps, while Fraga, with its wooden 
bridge over the Cinca, offered the means of passing that 
uncertain river at all seasons. 


d a hes 


3. Monzon, a regular fortifieation, in some measure | 


balanced Lerida; and its flying bridge over the Cinca 
enabled the French to forage all the ccuntry between 
Lerida and Venasques; moreover, a co-operation of the 
garrison of Monzon, the troops at Barbastro, and those 
at Benevarres, could always curb Perena. 

4. 'The possession of Venasques permitted Suchet 
to communicate with the moveable columns, (appointed 
to guard the French frontier,) while the castle of Jaca 
rendered the third corps in a manner independent of 
Pampeluna and St. Sebastian. In fine, the position on 
the Cinca and the Guadalupe, menacing alike Catalo- 
nia and Valencia, connected the operations of the third 
with the seventh corps, and henceforward we shall 
find these two armies gradually approximating until 
they formed but one force, acting upon a distinet sys- 
tem of invasion against the south. 

Suchet’s projects were, however, retarded by insur- 
rections in Navarre, which, at this period, assumed a 
serious aspect. The student Mina, far from being 
quelled by the troops sent at different periods in chase 
of him, daily increased his forces, and, by hardy and 
sudden enterprizes, kept the Navarrese in commotion. 
The duke ef Mahon, one of Joseph’s Spanish adherents, 
appointed viceroy of Navarre, was at variance with the 
military authorities, and all the disorders attendant on 
a divided administration, and a rapacious system, en- 
sued. General D’Agoult, the governor of Pampeluna, 
was accused of being in Mina’s pay, and his suicide 
during an investigation seems to confirm the suspicion, 
but it is certain that the whole administration of Na- 
varre was oppressive, venal, and weak. 

To avert the serious danger of an insurrection so 
close to France, the emperor directed Suchet to repair 
there with a part of the third corps, and that general 
soon restored order in Pampeluna, and eventually cap- 
tured Mina himself; yet he was unable to suppress the 
system of the Partidas. “ Espoz y Mina” took his 
nephew’s place; and from that time to the end of the 
war, the communications of the French were troubled, 
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this celebrated man—undoubtedly the most conspicn.- 
ous person among the Partida chiefs. And here it 
may be observed how weak and inefficient this guerilla 
system was to deliver the country, and that, even as 
an auxiliary, its advantages were nearly balanced by 
the evils. 

It was in the provinces lying between France and 
the Ebro that it commenced. It was in those provinces 
that it could effect the greatest injury to the French 
cause; and it was precisely in those provinces that it 
was conducted with the greatest energy, although legs 
assisted by the English than any other part of Spain : 
a fact leading to the conclusion, that ready and copious 
succours may be hurtful to a people situated as the 
Spaniards were. When so assisted, men are apt to 
rely more upon their allies than upon their own exer. 
tions. But however this may be, it is certain that the 
Partidas of Biscay, Navarre, Aragon, and Catalonia, 
although they amounted at one time to above thirty 
thousand men, arms, and often com- 
manded by men of undoubted enterprize and courage, 
never occupied half their own number of French at one 
time; never absolutely defeated a single division; 
never prevented any considerable enterprize; never, 
with the exception of the surprise of Figueras, to be 
hereafter spoken of, performed any exploit seriously 
affecting the operations of a single * corps d’arméeé.” 

It is true, that if a whole nation will but persevere 
in such a system, it must in time destroy the most nu- 
merous armies. But no people will thus persevere, the 
aged, the sick, the timid, the helpless, are all hinderers 
of the bold and robust. There will, also, bea difficulty 
to procure arms, for it is not on every occasion that so 
rich and powerful a people as the English, will be 
found in alliance with insurrection; and when the in- 
vaders follow up their victories by a prudent conduet, 
as was the case with Suchet and some others of the 
French generals, the result is certain. The desire of 
ease natural to mankind, prevails against the sugges- 
tions of honour; and although the opportunity of coy- 
ering personal ambition with the garb of patriotism 
may cause many attempts to throw off the yoke, the 
bulk of the invaded people will gradually become sub- 
missive and tranquil. It is a fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the violent measures resorted to by the Partida 
chiefs to fill their ranks, deserters from the French and 
even from the British formed one-third of their bands. 

To raise a whole people against an invader may be 
easy, but to direct the energy thus aroused, is a gigan- 
tic task, and, if misdirected, the result will be more 
injurious than advantageous. ‘That it was misdirected 
in Spain was the opinion of many able men of all sides, 
and to represent it otherwise, is to make history give 
false lessons to posterity. Portugal was thrown com- 
pletely into the hands of lord Wellington, but that 
great man, instead of following the example of the su- 
preme junta, and encouraging independent bands, en- 
forced a military organization upon totally different 
principles. The people were, indeed, called upon and 
obliged to resist the enemy, but it was under a regular 
system, by which all classes were kept in just bounds, 
and the whole physical and moral power of the nation 
rendered subservient to the plan of the general-in-chief. 
To act differently is to confess weakness: it is to say 
that the government being unequal to the direction of 
affairs permits anarchy. . 

The Partida system in Spain, was the offspring of 
disorder, and disorder in war is weakness accompanied 
by ills the least of which is sufficient to produce ruin. 
It is in such a warfare, that habits of unbridled license, 
of unprincipled violence, and disrespect for the rights 
of property are quickly contracted, and render men un- 
fit for the duties of citizens; and yet it has with sin- 
gular inconsistency been cited, as the best and surest 


accustomed to 


and considerable losses inflicted upon their armies by | mode of resisting an enemy, by politicians, who hold 
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regular armies in abhorrence, although a high sense 
of honour, devotion to the cause of the country, tem- 
perance, regularity, and decent manners are of the very 
essence of the latter’s discipline. — 

Regular armies have seldom failed to produce great 
men, and one great man is sufficient to save a nation: 
but when every person is —— to make war in the 
manner most agreeable to himself ;—for one that comes 
forward with patriotic intentions, there will be two to 
act from personal interest; in short, there will be more 
robbers than generals. One of the first exploits of 
Espoz y Mina was to slay the commander of a neigh- 
bouring band, because, under the mask of patriotism, 
he was plundering his own countrymen :* nay, this 
the most fortunate of all the chiefs, would never suffer 
any other Partida than his own to be in his district; 
he also, as I have before related, made a species of 
commercial treaty with the French, and strove earnest- 
ly and successfully to raise his band to the dignity of 
a regular force. Nor was this manner of considering 
the guerilla system confined to the one side. The fol- 
lowing observations of St. Cyr, aman of acknowledged 
talents, show that, after considerable experience of this 
mode of warfare, he also felt that the evil was greater 
than the benefit. ‘ 

‘Far from casting general blame on the efforts made 
by the Catalans, I admired them; but, as they often 
exceeded the bounds of reason, their heroism was 
detrimental to their cause. Many times it caused the 
destruction of whole populations without necessity and 
without advantage. 

“ When a country is invaded by an army stronger 
than that which defends it, it is beyond question that 
the population should come to the assistance of the 
troops, and lend them every support; but, without an 
absolute necessity, the former should not be brought on 
to the field of battle.’’—* It is inhuman to place their 
inexperience in opposition to hardened veterans. 

“ instead of exasperating the people of Catalonia, the 
leaders should have endeavoured to ca/m them, and 
have directed their ardour so as to second the army on 
great occasions. But they excited them without ces- 
sation, led them day after day into fire, fatigued them, 
harassed them, forced them to abandon their habita- 
tions, to embark if they were on the coast, if inland to 
take to the mountains and perish of misery within 
sight of their own homes, thus abandoned to the mercy 
of a hungry and exasperated soldiery. The people’s 
ardour was exhausted daily in partial operations, and 
hence, on great occasions, when they could have been 
eminently useful, they were not to be had. 

“Their good will had been so often abused by the 
folly of their leaders, that many times their assistance 
was called for in vain. The peasantry, of whom so 
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much had been demanded, began to demand in their | 


turn. They insisted that the soldiers should fight always 
to the last gasp, were angry when the latter retreated, 
and robbed and ill-used them when broken by defeat. 

“ They had been so excited, so exasperated against 
the French, that they became habitually ferocious, and 
their ferocity was often as dangerous to their own 
party, as to the enemy. The atrocities committed 
ome their own chiefs disgusted the most patriotic, 
abated their zeal, caused the middle classes to desire 
as the only remedy of a system so replete with 
isorder. Numbers of distinguished men, even those 
who had vehemently opposed Joseph at first, began to 
abandon Ferdinand; and it is certain that, but for the 
expedition to Russia, that branch of the Bourbons 
which reigns in Spain, would never have remounted 
the throne. 

“ The cruelties exercised upon the French military 
Were as little conformable to the interest of the Span- 


* Extract from the Life of Mina. 
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and of the state; certain of death a little sooner or a 
little later, they, like the Spainards, were victims of 
the same ambition. The soldier naturally becomes 
cruel in protracted warfare; but the treatment expe- 
rienced from the Catalans brought out this disposition 
prematurely ; and that unhappy people were themselves 
the victims of a cruelty, which either of their own will 
or excited by others, they had exercised upon those 
troops that fell into their power; and this without any 
advantage to their cause, while a contrary system 
would, in a little time, have broken up the seventh 
corps,—seeing that the latter was composed of foreign- 
ers, naturally inclined to desert. But the murders of 
all wounded, and sick, and helpless men, created such 
horror, that the desertion, which at first menaced total 
destruction, ceased entirely.” 

Such were St. Cyr’s opinions; and, assuredly, the 
struggle in Catalonia, of which it is now the time to 
resume the relation, was not the least successful in 
Spain. 

—<>>—— 


CHAPTER I. 


Continuation of the operations in Catalonia—St. Cyr sends 
Lecchi to the Ampurdan; he returns with the intelligence 
ofthe Austrian war~ Of Verdier’s arrival in the Ampurdan, 
and of Augereau’s appointment to the command of the sev- 
enth corps—Augereau’s inflated proclamation—It is torn 
down by the Catalorians—He remains sick at Perpignan— 
St. Cyr continues to command—Refuses to obey Joseph's or- 
ders to remove into Aragon—Presses Verdier to commence 
the siege of Gerona—Reinforces Verdier—Remains himself at 
Vich—Constancy of the Spaniards—St. Cyr marches from 
Vich, defeats three Spanish battalions, ak captures a con- 
voy—Storms St. Felien de Quixols—Takes a position to 
cover Verdier's operations—Siege of Gerona—State of the 
contending parties—Assault of Monjouic fails—General Fon- 
tanes storms Palamos—Wimphen and the Milans make a 
vain attempt to throw succours into Gerona—Monjouic 
abandoned. 


OPERATIONS IN CATALONIA. 

Tue narrative of the Catalonian affairs was broken 
off at the moment, when St. Cyr having established 
his quarters at Vich, received intelligence of the Aus- 
trian war, and that Barcelona had been relieved by the 
squadron of Admiral Comaso.* His whole attention 
was then directed towards Gerona; and with a view to 
hastening general Reille’s preparation for the siege of 
that place, a second detachment, under Lecchi, pro- 
ceeded to Ampurdan. During this time Coupigny 
continued at Taragona, and Blake made his fatal march 
into Aragon; but those troops which, under Milans 
and Wimphen, had composed Reding’s left wing, were 
continually skirmishing with the French posts in the 
valley of Vich, and the Partizans, especially Claros 
and the doctor Rovira, molested the communications in 
a more systematic manner than before. 

Lecchi returned about the 18th of May, with intelli- 
gence that Napoleon had quitted Paris for Germany, 
that general Verdier had replaced Reille in the Am- 
purdan, and that marshal Augereau had reached Per- 
pignan in his way to supersede St. Cyr himself in the 
command of the seventh corps. The latter part of this 
information gave St. Cyr infinite discontent. In his 
‘* Journal of Operations,” he asserts that his successor 
earnestly sought for the appointment, and his own ob- 
servations on the occasion are sarcastic and contempt- 
uous of his rival. ; 

Augereau, who having served in Catalonia during 
the war of the revolution, imagined, that he had then 
acquired an influence which might be revived on the 
present occasion, framed a proclamation that vied with 
the most inflated of Spanish manifestoes; but the lat- 
ter, although turgid, were in unison with the feelings 
of the people, whereas, Augereau’s address, being at 


lards. Those men were but the slaves of their duty, | utter variance with those feelings, was a pure folly. 








* See page 152. 
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This proclamation he sent into Catalonia, escorted by 
a battalion, but even on the frontier, the Miguelette 
colonel, Porta, defeated the escort, and tore down the 
few copies that had been posted. 
with the gout, remained at Perpignan, and St. Cyr 
continued to command, but reluctantly, because (as he 
affirms) the officers and soldiers were neglected, and 
himself exposed to various indignities, the effects of 
Napoleon’s ill-will. The most serious of these affronts 
was permitting Verdier to correspond directly with the 


minister of war in France, and the publishing of his re- 


ports in preference to St. Cyr’s. For these reasons, 
the latter says he contented himself with a simple dis- 
charge of his duty. But, after the conspiracy in the 
second corps, Napoleon cannot be justly blamed for 
coldness towards an officer, who, however free him- 
self from encouraging the malcontents in the French 
army, was certainly designed for their leader; it is 
rather to be admired that the emperor discovered so 
little jealousy. When a man has once raised himself 
to the highest power, he must inevitably give offence 
to his former comrades, for, as all honours and rewards, 
flowing from him, are taken as personal favours, so all 
checks and slights, or even the cessation of benefits, 


are regarded as personal injuries. Where the sanction | 
of time is wanting to identify the sovereign with the | 


country, the discontented easily convince themselves 
that revenge is patriotism. 

While St. Cyr was preparing for the siege of Gerona, 
Joseph, as we have seen, directed him to march into 
Aragon, to repel Blake’s movement against Suchet.* 
This order he refused to obey, and with reason; for it 
would have been a great error to permit Blake’s false 
movement to occupy two “corps d’armée,” and so re- 
tard the siege of Gerona, to the infinite detriment of the 
French affairs in Catalonia. Barcelona was never safe 
while Hostalrich and Gerona were in the Spaniard’s 
possession. St. Cyr was well aware of this, but the 
evils of a divided command are soon felt. He who 
had been successful in all his operations, was urgent, 
for many reasons, to commence the siege without de- 
lay; but Verdier, who had failed at Zaragoza, was 
cautious in attacking a town which had twice batfled 
Duhesme ; and when pressed to begin, complained that 
he could not, after placing garrisons in Rosas and 
Figueras, bring ten thousand men before Gerona, 
which, seeing the great extent of the works, were in- 
sufficient. 

St. Cyr, disregarding the works, observed that the 
gatrison did not exceed three thousand men, that it 
could not well be increased, and that expedition was 
of more consequence than numbers. Nevertheless, 
considering that a depdét of provisions, established for 
the service of the siege at Figueras, and which it was 
unlikely Napoleon would replenish, must, by delay, 
be exhausted, as well as the supplies which he had 
himself collected at Vich, he sent all his own cannon- 
iers, sappers, and artillery horses, two squadrons of 
cavalry, and six battalions of infantry to the Ampurdan, 
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| though little remarkable for hardihood in the field, their 
Moorish blood is attested by their fortitude; men and 
women alike, they endure calamity with a singular 
and unostentatious courage. In this they are truly ad. 
mirable. But their virtues are passive, their faults 
active, and, continually instigated by a peculiar arro. 
gance, they are perpetually projecting enterprises which 
they have not sufficient vigour to execute, although at 
all times they are confident and boasting more than be- 
comes either wise or brave men. 

Early in June, St. Cyr, having consumed nearly all 
his corn, resolved to approach Gerona, and secure the 
harvest which was almost ripe in that district; but, 
previous to quitting Vich, he sent his sick and wound. 
ed men, under a strong escort, to Barcelona, and dis. 
posed his reserves in such a manner that the operation 
was effected without loss. The army, loaded with ag 
much grain as the men could carry, then commenced 
crossing the mountains which separate Vich from the 
districts of Gerona and Hostalrich. In two days it 
passed by Folgarolas, San Saturnino, Santa Hillario, 
and Santa Coloma de Farnes; the head-quarters were 
fixed at Caldas de Malavella on the 20th, the Fort of 
St. Felieu de Quixols was stormed on the 2\st, and the 
Spanish privateers driven to seek another harbour, 
The French then occupied a half circle, extending from 
St. Felieu to the Ona river. Intermediate posts were 
established at St. Grace, Vidreras, Mallorquinas, Rieu 
de Arenas, Santa Coloma de Farnes, Castaia, and 
Brunola, thus cutting off the communications between 
Gerona and the districts occupied by Coupigny, Wim- 
phen, the Milans, and Claros. 

During the march from Vich, the French defeated 
three Spanish battalions, and captured a convoy, com- 
ing from the side of Martorel, and destined for Gerona. 
St. Cyr calls them the forerunners of Blake’s army, a 
curious error, for Blake was, on that very day, being 
defeated at Belchite, two hundred miles from Santa 
Coloma. Strictly speaking, there was, at this period, 
no Catalonian army, the few troops that kept the field 
were acting independently. Coupigny, the nominal 
commander-in-chief, remained at ‘Taragona, where he 
and the other authorities, more occupied with personal 
quarrels and political intrigues than with military 
affairs, were thwarting each other. Thus the Spanish 
and French operations were alike weakened by inter- 
nal divisions. : 

Verdier was slow, cautious, and more attentive to 
| the facilities afforded for resistance that to the number 

of regular soldiers within the works; he, or rather 
| Reille, had appeared before Gerona on the 6th of May, 
but it was not till the 4th of June that, reinforced with 
Lecchi’s division, he completed the investment of the 
the place on both sides of the Ter. On the 8th, how- 
ever, ground was broken; and thus, at the very moment 


_ 


| when Blake, with the main body of the army, was ad- 
| vaneing against Zaragoza, in other words, seeking to 
| wrest Aragon from the French, Catalonia was slipping 
| from his own hands. 


and having thus increased the number of troops there | 


to eighteen thousand men, again urged Verdier to be | 


expedite. 

hese reinforcements marched the 23d of.May, and 
the covering army, diminished to about twelve thou- 
sand men under arms, continued to hold the valley of 
Vich until the middle of June. During this time, the 
Miguelettes often skirmished with the advanced posts, 
but without skill or profit; and the inhabitants of the 
town, always remained in the high mountains unshel- 
tered and starving, yet still firm of resolution not to 
dwell with the invaders. This may be attributed partly 
to fear, but more to that susceptibility to grand senti- 
ments, which distinguishes the Spanish peasants. Al- 


* See page 209. 


THIRD SIEGE OF GERONA. 


When this memorable siege commenced, the relative 
situations of the contending parties were as follows :— 
| Eighteen thousand French held the Ampurdan, and in- 
| vested the place. Of this number about four thousand 
were in Figueras, Rosas, and the smaller posts of com- 
| munication ; and it is remarkable that Verdier found 
| the first-named place, notwithstanding its great impor- 
| tance, destitute of a garrison, when he arrived there 


|from France. A fact consistent with Lord Colling- 
| 


| wood’s description of the Catalan warfare, but irrecon- 
| cilable with the enterprise and vigour attributed to them 
by others. 

St. Cyr, the distribution of whose forces has been 
already noticed, covered the siege with twelve thou- 
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sand men, and Duhesme, having about ten thousand, 
jncluding sick, continued to hold Barcelona.* Forty 
thousand French were, therefore, disposed between that | 
city and Figueras ; while, on the Spanish side, there 
was no preparation. Blake was still in Aragon ; Cou- 
igny, with six thousand of the worst troops, was at 
faragona; the Milans watched Duhesme; Wimphen, 
with a few thousand, held the countiy about the | pper 
Llobregat ; Juan Claros and Rovira kept the mountains 
on the side of Olat and Ripol ; and, in the higher Cata- 
Jonia, small bands of Miguelettes were dispersed under 
different chiefs. ‘The Somatenes, however, continuing 
their own system of warfare, not only disregarded the | 
nerals, a8 in the time of Reding, but fell upon and | 
robbed the regular troops, whenever a favourable op- 
portunity occurred. ‘The Spanish privateers, dislodged 
from St. Filieu, now resorted to Palamos-bay, and the 
English fleet, under lord Collingwood, watch¢ d inces- 
santly to prevent any Ff rench squadron, or even single 
yessels, from carrying provisions by the coast. 

From Gerona, the governor did not fail to call loudly 
on the generals, and even on the Supreme Central Junta, 
for succours, but his cry was disregarded, and when 
the siege commenced, his garrison did not exceed three 
thousand regular troops, his magazines and hospitals 
were but scantily provided, and he had no money. 
Alvarez Mariano was, however, of a lofty spirit, great 
fortitude, and in no manner daunted. 

The works of Gerona, already described, were little 
changed since the first siege; there, however, as in 
Zaragoza, by a mixture of superstition, patriotism, and 
military regulations, the moral as well as physical 
force of the city had been called forth. There, like- 
wise, a sickness, common at a particular season of the 
year, was looked for to thin the ranks of the besiegers, 
and there also women were enrolled, under the title of 
the company of Sta. Barbara, to carry off the wounded, 
and to wait upon the hospitals, and at every breath of 
air, says St. Cyr, their ribbons were seen to float 
amidst the bayonets of the soldiers! ‘To evince his 
own resolution, the governor forbad the mention of a 
capitulation under pain of death; but severe punish- 
ments were only denounced, not inflicted. Alvarez, 
master of his actions, and capable of commanding with- 
out phrenzy, had recourse to no barbarous methods of 
enforcing authority ; obstinate his defence was, and full 
of saffering to the besieged, yet free from the stain of 
cruelty, aud rich in honour. 

On the 4th of June the siege was begun, and, on the 
12th, one mortar-battery, erected at Casen Rocea on 
the left of the Ter, and two breaching-batteries, esta- 
blished against Fort Monjouic, being ready to play, 
the town was summoned in form. 





The answer was 
an intimation that henceforth all flags of truce would 
be fired upon, which was the only proceeding indica- | 
live of the barbarian in the conduct of Alvarez. 

The 13th the small suburb of Pedreto was taken 
possession of by the French, and early on the morning | 
of the 14th, the batteries opened against Monjouic, 
while the town was bombarded from the Casen Rocca. | 
The 17th the besieged drove the enemy from Pedreto, 
but were finally repulsed with the loss of above a 
hundred men. — 

The 19th the stone towers of St. Narcis and St. 
Louis, forming the outworks of Monjouic, being as- 
saulted, the besieged, panic-stricken, abandoned them 
and the tower of St. Daniel also. The French imme- | 
diately erected breaching-batieries, four hundred yards 
from the northern bastion of Monjouic. ‘Tempestuous 
weather retarded their works, but they made a practi- 
cable opening ®y the 4th of July, and with a strange 
temerity resolved to give the assault, although the flank 
fire of the works was not silenced, nor the glacis crown- | 
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ed, nor the covered way or countersearp injured, and 
that a half moon, in a perfect state, covered the ap- 
proaches to the breach. The latter was proved by the 
engineers, in a false attack, on the night of the 4th, 
and the resolution to assault was then adopted, yet the 
storming-force drawn from the several quarters of in- 
vestment was only assembled in the trenches on the 
night of the 7th; and —- these four days as the 
batteries ceased to play, the Spaniards retrenched, and 
barricadoed the opening. 

At four o’clock in the morning of the 8th, the French 
column, jumping out ofthe trenches, rapidly cleared 
the space between them and the fort, descended the 
ditch, and mounted to the assault with great resolu- 
tion; but the Spaniards had so strengthened the de- 
fences that no impression could be made, and the as- 
sailants taken in flank and rear by the fire from the 
half moon, the covered way, and the eastern bastion, 
were driven back. ‘Twice they renewed the attempt, 
but their assault failed, with a loss of a thousand 
men killed and wounded. ‘The success of the besieged 
was however mitigated ty an accidental explosion, 
which destroyed the garrison of the small fort of St. 
Juan, situated between Monjouic and the city. 

About the period of this assault which was given 
without St. Cyr’s knowledge, the latter finding that 
Claros and Rovira interrupted the convoys coming from 
Figueras to Gerona, withdrew a brigade of Souham’s 
division from Santa Coloma de Farnes, and posted it 
on the left of the Ter, at Banolas. The troops on the 
sidc of Hostalrich were thus reduced to about eight 
thousand men under arms, although an effort to raise 
the siege was to be expected ; for letters from Alvarez, 
urgently demanding succours of Blake, had been inter- 
cepted, and the latter, after his defeat in Aragon, was, 
as I have said, collecting men at Taragona. 

Meanwhile, to secure the coast-line from Rosas to 
Quixols before Blake could reach the scene of action, 
St. Cyr resolved to take Palamos. To effect this, gen- 
eral Fontaines marched from St. Filieu, on the 5th of 
July, with an Italian brigade, six guns, and some squad- 
rons of dragoons. Twice he summoned the place, 
and the bearer being each time treated with scorn, the 
troops moved on to the attack; but in passing a flat 
part of the coast near Torre Valenti, they were cannon- 
aded by six gun-doats so sharply, that they could not 
keep the road until the artillery had obliged the boats 
to sheer off. 


STORMING OF PALAMOS. 


This town having a good roadstead, and being only 
one march from Gerona, was necessarily a place of im- 
portance; and the works, although partly ruined, were 
so far repaired by the Catalans as to be capable of some 
defence. ‘Twenty guns were mounted, and the town, 
built on a narrow rocky peninsula, had but one front, 


the approach to which was over an open plain completely 


commanded from the left by some very rugged hills, 
on which a considerable number of Somatenes were as- 


| sembled, with their line touching upon the walls of the 
; town. 


Fontanes drove the Somatenes from this posi- 
tion, and a third time, summoned the place to surren- 
der. ‘The bearer was killed, and the Italians immedi- 
ately stormed the works. ‘The Spaniards flying towards 
the shore endeavoured to get on board their vessels, 


| but the latter put off to sea, and some of Fontaues’ 


troops having turned the town during the action, inter- 
cepted the fugitives, and put all to the sword. 
Scarcely had Palamos fallen when Wimphen and the 
Milans, arriving near Hostalrich, began to harass Sou- 
ham’s outposts at Santa Coloma, hoping to draw St. 
Cyr’s attention to that side, while a re-inforcement for 
the garrison of Gerona should pass through the left of 
his line into the city. The French General was not 
deceived, but fifteen hundred chosen men, under the 
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command of one Marshal, an Englishman, endeav- 
oured to penetrate secretly through the enemy’s posts 
at Llagostera; they were accompanied by an aide-de- 
camp of Alvarez, called Rich, apparently an English- 
man also, and they succeeded on the 9th in passing 
general Pino’s posts unobserved. »;Unfortunately a 
straggler was taken, and St. Cyr being thus inform- 
ed of the march, and judging that the attempt to break 
the line of investment would be made in the night and 
by the road of Casa de Selva, immediately placed one 
body of men in ambush near that point, and sent anoth- 
er in pursuit of the succouring column. 

As the French general had foreseen, the Spaniards 
continued their march through the hills at dusk, but be- 
ing suddenly fired upon by the ambuscade, hastily retir- 
ed, and the next day fell in with the other troops, and 
lost a thousand men; the rest dispersing, escaped the 
enemy, yet were ill used and robbed of their arms by 
the Somatenes. St. Cyr says that Mr. Marshal hav- 
ing offered to capitulate, fled during the negotiation, and 
thus abandoned his men; but the Spanish general Cou- 
pigny affirmed that the men abandoned Marshal, and 
refused to fight; that Rich run away before he had seen 
the enemy, and that both he and the troops merited se- 
vere punishment. It is also certain that Marshal's flight 
was to Gerona, where he afterwards fell fighting gal- 
lantly. 

This disappointment was sensibly felt by Alvarez. 
Sickness and battle had already reduced his garrison 
to fifteen hundred men, and he was thus debarred the 
best of all defences, namely, frequent sallies as the ene- 
my neared the walls ; his resolution was unshaken, but 
he did not fail to remonstrate warmly with Coupigny, 
and even denounced his inactivity to the Supreme Jun- 
ta. That general excused himself on the ground of | 
Blake’s absence, the want of provisions, and the dan- | 
ger of carrying the contagious sickness of Taragona | 
into Gerona, and finally adduced colonel Marshal’s un- 
fortunate attempt, as a proof that due exertion had been 
made. Yet he could not deny that Gerona had been in- 
vested two months, had sustained forty days of open | 
trenches, a bombardment and an assault without any 
succour, and that during that time, he himself remain- 
ed at T'aragona, instead of being at Hostalrich with all | 
the troops he could collect. 

From the prisoners taken the French ascertained that 
neither Coupigny nor Blake had any intention of coming 
to the relief of Gerona, until sickness and famine, which | 

ressed as heavily on the besiegers as on the besieg- 
ed, should have weakened the ranks of the former; and 
this plan receives unqualified praise from St. Cyr, who 
seems to have forgotten, that with an open breach, a 
town, requiring six thousand men to man the works and 
having but fifteen hundred, might fal] at any moment. 

After the failure of the assault at Monjouic, Verdier 
recommenced his approaches in due form, opened gal- 
lerics for a mine, and interrupted the communication 
with the city by posting men in the ruins of the little 
fort of St. Juan ; his operations were, however, retarded 
by Claros and Rovira, who captured a convoy of pow- 
der close to the French frontier ; and to prevent a recur- 
rence of such events, the brigade from Souham’s divi- | 
sion was pushed from Banolas to St. Lorenzo de la | 
Muja. 

The 2d of August, the fortified convent of St. Daniel, | 
situated in the valley of the Galligan, between the Con- 
stable fort and Monjouic, was taken by the French, who 
thus entirely intercepted the communication between the 
latter place and the city. The 4th of August, the gla- 
cis of Monjouic being crowned, the counterscarp blown 
in and the flank defences ruined, the ditch was passed, 
and the half moon in front of the curtain carried by 
storm, but no lodgement was effected. During this day, 
Alvarez made an unsuccessful effort to retake the ruins 
of St. Juan, and at the same time, two hundred Span- 
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iards who had come from the sea-coast with provisions 
and penetrated to the convent of St. Daniel, thinking that 
their countrymen still held it, were made prisoners, 

On the 5th the engineers having ascertained that the 
northern. bastion being hollow, the troops would, after 
storming it, be cbliged to descend a searp of twelve en 
fourteen feet, changed the line of attack, and commen. 
ced new approaches against the eastern bastion, 4 
second practical breach was soon opened, and prepara. 
tions made for storming on the 12th, but in the bight 
of the 11th, the garrison blew up the magazines, spik. 
ed the guns, and, without loss, regained Gerona. Thug 
the fort fell, after thirty-seven days of open trenches 
and one assault. 


CHAPTER III. 


Claros and Rovira attack Bascara and spread dismay along the 
French frontier—Two Spanish officers pass the Ter and en- 
ter Gerona with succours—Alvarez remonstrates with the 
junta ol Catulonia—Pad conduct of the latter—RBlake ad. 


vances to the aid of the « ity— Pestilence there— Affects the 
French army--St. Cyr’s firmness—Blake's timid operations 


O'Donnel fights Souham, but without success—-St, Cyr 
takes a position of batthke—Garcia Conde forces the French 
lines and introduces a convoy into Gerona—Blake retires— 
S resume Garcia Conde comes out of the city—Ridi- 
culous error of the French—Conde forces the French lines 

‘ : Assault on Gerona fails—Blake advances a 
. ti Sends another convoy under the command 

O'Donnel to the city—O'Donnel with the head of the 
convoy s ceeds, the remainder is cut off—Blake’s incapa- 
citv-—He retires—St. Cyr goes to Perpignan Augerenu takes 
the command of the siege O'Donnel breaks through the 
French lines—Blake advances a third time—lIs beaten by 
Souham Pino takes Hostalrich Admiral M intercepts 
a Fre h squadron—Captain Hollowell destroys a convoy in 
Rosas-bay—Distress in Gerona—Alvarez is seized with deli- 
rium, the city surrenders— Observations. 


Vernier, elated by the capture of Monjouic, boasted, 
in his despatches, of the difficulties that he had over- 
come, and they were unquestionably great, for the rocky 
nature of the soil had obliged him to raise his trenches 
instead of sinking them, and his approaches had been 
chiefly carried on by the flying sap. But he likewis 
expr ssed his scorn of the garrison, held their future 
resistance cheap, and asserted that fifteen days would 
suffice to take the town, in which he was justified 
neither by past nor succeeding facts. The Spaniards, 
indignant at his undeserved contempt, redoubled their 
exertions and falsified all his predictions; and while 
these events were passing close to Gerona, Claros and 
Rovira, at the head ef two thousand five hundred 
Migueletes, attacked Bascara, a post between Figueras 
and Gerona, at the moment when a convoy, escorted 
by a battalion, had arrived there from Belgarde. Th 
commandant of Figueras, uniting some “ gens d’armes 
and convalescents to a detachment of his garrison, suc- 
coured the post on the 6th, but, meanwhile, the escort 
of the convoy had fallen back on France and spread 


2 


| such terror, that Augereau applied to St. Cyr for three 


thousand men to protect the frontier. That general 
refused this ill-timed demand, and, in his Memoirs, 
takes occasion to eensure the system of moveable col- 
umns, as more likely to create than to suppress insur 
rections; as being harassing to the troops; weakening 
to the main force, and yet ineffectual, seeing that the 
peasantry must always be more moveable than the 
columns, and better informed of their marches and 
strength. There is great force in these observations, 
and if an army is in such bad moral discipline that the 
officers commanding the columns cannot be trusted, it 
is unanswerable. It must also be conceded that this 
system, at all times requiring a nice judgement, great 
talents, and excellent arrangement, was totally inappli- 
cable to the situation and composition of the seventh 
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corps. Yet, with good officers and well combined 
plans, it is difficult to conceive any more simple or ef- 
ficient mode of protecting the flanks and rear of an in- 
yading army, than that of moveable columns supported 
by small fortified posts; and it is sufficient that Napo- 
leon was the creator of this system, to make a military 
man doubtful of the soundness of St. Cyr’s objections. 
The emperor’s views, opinions, and actions, will, in 
defiance of all attempts to lessen them, go down, with 
a wonderful authority, to posterity. 

A few days after the affair of Baseara, eicht hundred 
yolunteers, commanded by two officers, named Foxa 
and Cantera, quitted Olot, made 
the mountains, arrived in the evening of the 10th, upon 
the Ter, in front of Angeles, and being baffled in an 
attempt to pass the river there, descended the left bank 
in the night, pierced the line 
ing at a ford near St. Pons, entered Gerona at day- 
break. This hardy exploit gave fresh courage to the 
garrison ; yet the enemy’s approeches hourly advanced, 
pestili nee wast d the besix ore d, and the Spanish oener- 
als outside the town still remained inactive. In this 
to themselves; while defending the half ruined walls 
of Gerona with inflexible constancy, they failed 
gainst the cold-b! 


ld-blocded nealect of these 
who should have uce 


The supreme junta 


remonstrate a 
ured them. 


a secret march through | 
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| contrary. 


of investment, and, cross- | 
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men against the circle of investment, and his arrival 
created considerable alarm among the French. The 
pestilence which wasted the besieged, was also among 
the besiegers, and the hospitals of Figueras and Per- 
pignan contained many thousand patients, the battal- 
ions in the field could scarcely muster a third of their 
nominal strength. Even the generals were obliged to 
rise from sick beds to take the command of the brig- 
ades; and the covering army, inferior in number to the 
Spanish force, was extended along more than thirty 
miles of mountainous wooded country, intersected by 
rivers, and every way favourable for Blake’s operations. 

Verdier was filled with apprehension, lest a disas- 
trous action should oblige him to raise the long-pro- 
tracted siege, notwithstanding his fore-boasts to the 
But it was on such cecasions that St. Cyr’s 
best qualities were developed. A most learned and 
*' of a clear methodical head, he 
was firm in execution, decided and prompt in council ; 


| and, although, apparently wanting in those original and 


daring views, which mark the man of superior genius, 


}seems to have been perfectly fitted for struggling 
conjuncture, Alvarez and his council were not wanting | 


not to | 


of Catalonia, forwarded their complaints to the centr ] 
junta at Se ville, with a remarkable warmth and manli- 
ness ¢ [ e3 } ression. 

“The generals of our army,” they said, “* have formed | 


no eflicient plan for the relief of Ger na; not one of the } 


three lieutenant-generals here has been charged to con- 


duct an expedition to its help; they say that 


nf rmity to a j 


in Cf 


| force on 
: ’ the y act} 
an approved by your Majesty. | 


Can it be true that your Majesty approves of abandon- | 


ing Gerona to her own feeble resources? If s 
itable; and 


destruction 1s Ineyita 


Penin- 
lity, when 


nia and the 


fal, will the other pl ces of Catal: 
u her fide 


sula have the courage to imitate 


' 
dy her | 
should this calamity be- | 


against difficulties. So far from fearing an immediate 
battle, he observed, ** that it was to be desired, because 
his men were now of ecnfirmed courage, and Blake’s 
inaction was rather the thing to be dreaded ; fer, not- 
withstanding every effort, not more than two days’ pro- 
visiens eculd be procured, to supply the troops when 
together, and it would be necessary after t!:<t period 
to scatter them again in such a manner, that scaicely 
two thousand would be disposable at any given point. 
The Spaniards had already commenced skirmishing in 
the side of Brunola, and as Blake expected 
no reinforcements, he would probably ac: immediate ly ; 
hence it was necessary to concentrate as mary men 
possible, in the course of the night and next day, and 
deliver battle; and there were still ten thousand good 
troops under arms, without reckoning those that might 
be spared from the investing corps.” ; 
On the other hand, Blake, with an army, numerous 
indeed but by no means spirited, was, from frequent 
lefeat, beecme cautious without being more skilful. 


ae 


as 


| He reselved to confine his efforts to the throwing sup- 


the y see her te my} les and houses ruined, her heroic de- | 
fenders dead, or in slavery? And if such calamities 
should threaten towns in other provinces, ouglit they 
to reckon upon Catalonia assistance when this most 


ting place can ol 
you not see the cons 
fle ction, VW hich 


; 
late the he 


interes 


tain no help from them ?—Do 
equences | f this melanche ly re- 


is sufficient to freeze the ardour, to deso- 


irts of the most zealous defi s of cur 


nder 
just CAUSE t 


and the province is laid open, our harvests, treasures, 


children, ourselves, all fall to the enemy, and the 
country has no longer any real existence.”’ 
In answer to this address, money was promised, ade- | g 


cree was passed to lend Catalonia every succour, and 


Blake received orders to make an immediate 


raise the siege. But how little did the laneuage of the 
Spaniards agree with their actions! Blake, indeed, ; 


} ] 4 


Ss 
le a feeble ef 1 


ort to save the heroic an 
suffering city; but the supreme central junta were 
only intent upon thwarting and insulting the English 
general after the battle of Talavera; and this was the 
moment that the junta of Catalonia, so eloquent, so 
patriotic with the pen, were éelling, to foreign mer- 
chants, the arms supplied by England for the defence 
of their country ! 

Towards the end of August, when the French fire 
had made three breaches in Gerona, and the bombard- 


we shall find, mac 


Let this bulwark of our frontier be taken, | 


plies of men and provisions into the town; forgetting 
that the business of a relieving army is not to protract, 
but to raise a siege, and that to save Gerona was to 
save Catalonia. He had collected and loaded with 
flour, about two thousand beasts of burthen, placed 
them in the mountains, on the side of Olot, under ar 
escort of four thousand infantry and five hundred cay- 


alry ; and Garcia Conde, an ambitious and fiery young 


effort to | 


undertook to conduct them to Gerona, by the flat 


nd between the Ter and the Ona, precisely opposite 
to that of the French attack. To facilitate this attempt, 
slake caused colonel Henry O’Donnel to fall upon 


| Souham’s posts, near Brunola, on the evening of the 


ment had reduced a great part cf the city to ashes, | 
Blake commenced his march from Taragona with a 
force of eight or ten thousand re gulars. Proceeding by 
Martore l, El Valles, and Granollers, he reached Vich, 
and from thence crossed the mountains to St. Hillario, 


where he was joined by Wimphen and the Milans. 


As he had free communication with Rovira and Claros, 


he could direct a body of net less than twenty thousand 


3ist of August, supporting this attack with another 
detachment under general Logoyri. At the same time 
he directed colonel Landen to collect the Miguelettes 
ind Somatenes on the side of Palamos, and take pos- 
session of * N. S. de los Angelos,” a convent, situated 
on a high mountain behind Monjouic. Claros and Ro- 
vira also received directions to attack the French on 
the side of Casen Rocca. ‘Thus the enemy were to be 
assailed in every quarter, except that on which the 
nvoy was to pass. 

O'Donnel, commencing the operations, attacked and 
carried a part of the position occupied by one of Sou- 
ham’s battalions at Brunola, but the latter, with an im- 
petuous charge, again recovered the ground. The 
Spanish general, being then joined by Logoyri, renewed 
the skirmish, but could make no further impression on 
the enemy. Meanwhile, St. Cyr, having transferred 
his head-quarters to Fornels, was earnestly advised to 
ate his troops on the left of the Ter, partly, 


cc 


. cent 
concent 
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that it was thought Blake would attempt to penetrate 
on that side; partly that, being so close to the Spanish 
army, the French divisions might, if ordered to assem- 
ble on their actual centre, be cut off in detail during 
their march. He however argued that his opponent 
must be exeeedingly timid, or he would have attacked 
Souham with all his forees, and broken the covering 
line at once; wherefore, seeing that such an opportu- 
nity was neglected, he did not fear to concentrate 
his own troops, on the Ona, by a flank march close 
under the beard of his unskilful adversary. 

Souham’s division, falling back in the night, took 
post the Ist of September, on the heights of San Dal- 
inaz, reaching to citer. and at eight o’clock, the 
head of Pino’s division entered this line, prolonging it, 
by the left, in rear of the village of Rieudellot. At 
twelve o’clock, these two divistons were established 
in position, and at the distance of four miles in their 
rear, Vierdier with a strong detachment of the besieg- 
ing corps, was placed in reserve on the main road 
to Gerona. Lecchi was sick, and his troops, com- 
manded by Millosewitz, took post at Salt, guarding 
the bridge and the flat ground at St. Eugenio; hav- 
ing also instructions to cross the Ter and march against 
Rovira and Claros, if they should press the Westpha- 
lian division which remained at San Pons. The trench- 
es under Monjouic were guarded, ‘The mortar battery 


of Casa Rocea was disarmed, and the Westphalians | 
had orders, if attacked, to retire to Sarria, and look to 


the security of the pare and the trenches. 

A thick fog and heavy rain interrupted the view, and 
both armies remained apparently quiet until the middle 
of the day, when the weather clearing, St. Cyr rode to 
examine the Spanish positions; for the heads of Blake’s 
columns were disposed as if he would have penetrated 


at once, by Brunola, Coloma de Farnés, Vidreras, and 


Mallorquinas. Scarcely had the French general quitted 
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Fornels, when Garcia Conde, who, under cover of the | 
3Ist, gave Blake, as the French general himself ae- 


mist had been moving down the mountains, crossed 
the Ter at Amer, and descended the heights of Banolas 
with his convoy. He was now on the flat ground; 
having two thousand men under Millosewitz, placed, 
as I have said, at Salt to watch the garrison and the 
movements of Rovira at Claros, and consequently, with 
their rear to the advancing convoy. 

Verdier’s reserve, the nearest support, was six miles 
distant, and separated from Millosewitz by considerable 
heights, and the Spanish columns, coming into the 


plain without meeting a single French post, advanced | 
unperceived close to the main body, and, with one | 


charge, put the whole to flight. The fugitives, in their 


panic, at first took the direction of the town, but being | 


fired upon, turned towards the heights of Palau, made 
for Fornels, and would have gone straight into Blake’s 
camp, if they had not met St. Cyr on his return from 
viewing that general’s positions. Rallying and rein- 
forcing them with a battalion from Pino’s division, St. 
Cyr instantly directed them back again upon Salt, and 
at the same time sent Verdier orders to blow Garcia 
Conde with the reserve. It was too late, the latter had 
already entered the town, and Alvarez, sallying forth, 
destroyed the French works near St. Ugenio, and 


thinking the siege raised, had immediately sent five | 


hundred sick men out of the town, into the convent of 
St. Daniel, which place had been abandoned by the 
French two days before. Verdier, after causing some 
trifling loss to Conde, passed the bridge of Salt, and 


marched down the left of the Ter to Sarria, to save his | 


pares, which were threatened by Rovira and Claros; 
for when those two Partizans skirmished with the 
Westphalian troops, the latter retired across the Ter, 
abandoning their camp and two dismounted mortars. 
Thus the place was succoured for a moment, but, as 
Blake maa 


benefitted by the success. 
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did not amount to more than seven or eight days’ con. 
sumption, and the reinforcement, more than enough to 
devour this food, was yet insufficient to raise the siege 
by sallies. 

While Millosewitz’s troops were flying on the one 
side of the Ter, the reports of Claros and Rovira, ex. 
aggerating their success on the other side of that river 
had caused Alvarez to believe that Blake’s army Was 
victorious, and the French in flight; hence, he refrained 
from destroying the bridge of Salt, and Verdier, as we 
have seen, crossed it to recover his camp at Sarria, 
But for this error, the garrison, reinforced by Conde’s 
men, might have filled the trenches, razed the batteries, 
and even retaken Monjouic before Verdier could haye 
come to their support. 

St. Cyr having now but one .day’s provisions left, 
resolved to seek Blake, and deliver battle; but the 
Spanish general retired up the mountains, when he saw 
the French advanciug, and his retreat enabled St, Cyr 
again to disseminate the French troops. Thus ended 
the first effort to relieve Gerona. It was creditable to 
Garcia Conde, but so contemptible, with reference to 
the means at Blake’s disposal, that Alvarez believed 
himself betrayed, and, trusting thenceforth only to his 
own heroism, permitted Conde’s troops to go back, or 
to remain as they pleased; exacting, however, from 
those who stopped, an oath not to surrender. Renew. 
ing the ediet against speaking of a capitulation, he re- 
duced the rations of the garrison first to one half, and 
afterwards to a fourth of the full allowance, a measure 


| which caused some desertions to the enemy; but the 


great body of the soldiers and citizens were as firm as 
their chief, and the townsmen freely sharing their own 
scanty food with the garrison, made conimon cause in 
every thing. 

Garcia Conde’s suceess must be attributed partly to 
the negligence of St. Cyr’s subordinates; but the ex- 
tended cantonments, occupied in the evening of the 


knowledges, an opportunity of raising the siege with- 
out much danger or difficulty. Nor were St. Cyr’s 


} dispositions for the next day perfe ctly combined ; it is 


evident that giving Blake credit for sound views, he 
was himself so expectant of a great battle that he for- 
got to guard against minor operations. The flat coun- 
try between the left of the Ona and the Ter was the 
natural line for a convoy to penetrate to the town; 
hence it was a fault to leave two thousand men in that 
place, with their front to the garrison, and their rear 
to the relieving army, when the latter could steal 


| through the mountains until close upon them. ey 


posts at least should have been established at the dif- 
ferent inlets to the hills, and beacons raised on conve- 
nient eminences. The main body of the army appears 
also to have been at too great a distance from the town; 
the firing that took place in the plain of Salt was dis- 
regarded by Verdier’s reserve, and the first information 
of the attack was brought to Fornels by the fugitives 
themselves. 

St. Cyr says that his generals of division were neg- 
ligent, and so weakened by sickness as to be unable to 
look to their outposts; that he had recommended to 
Verdier the raising of field-works at the bridge of Salt 


| and in the passes of the hills, and, when his advice 


| ment, to enforce his undoubted “authority. 


was disregarded, forbore, from the peculiar situation in 
which he himself was placed by the French govern- 
St. Cyr, 
however, acknowledges that his soldiers answered 
honestly to every call he made, and he was bound, 


| while he retained the command, to enforee every mea- 


e no further movement, Alvarez was little | 
The provisions received, | 


sure necessary for maintaining their honour.* In other 
respects, his prudence and vigilance were such as be- 
seemed his reputation. It was not so with Blake, the 


* St. Cyr’'s Journal of Operations. 
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whole of his operations proved that he had lost confi- 
dence, and was incapable of any great enterprize. He 
should have come up with a resolution to raise the 
siege or to perish. He contented himself with a few 
slight skirmishes, and the introduction ofa small con- 
yoy of provisions, and then notwithstanding the deep 
suffering of this noble city, turned away, with a cold 
look, and a donation that moeked its wants. 

When the siege was resumed, St. Cyr withdrew the 
French posts from Palau and Monte Livio, leaving the 
way apparently open on that side, for the return of Gar- 
cia Conde, who, deceived by this wile, came out at 
daybreak on the 3d, with fifteen hundred men and the 
beasts of burthen. He halted for a little time, just be- 

ond the gate, to examine the country in front with 
lis glass, arid as every thing appeared favourable, his 
troops were beginning to move forward, when the noise 
of drums beating to arms gave notice that an ambus- 
eade was placed behind Palau. St. Cyr had, indeed, 
osted a brigade there in the hope of surprising the 
Spaniards, but the French forgetting the ambush, were 
performing the regular service of the camp at day-light, 
and a cry of astonishment burst from the Spanish col- 
ump as it hastily retreated again into the town. 

Baffled by this ridiculous mistake, and concluding 
that the next attempt would be by Castellar and La 
Bispal, St. Cyr placed Mazzuchelli’s brigade (the same 
that had been behind Palau) in the valley of the Ona 
in such a manner that it could fall upon Conde’s rear 
when the latter should again come forth. He likewise 

ut a battalion on the hills in a position to head the 
Spanish column, and drive it back either upon Mazzu- 
chelli’s brigade, or upon La Bispal, where he also 
osted three battalions and a squadron of Pino’s div-| 
ision. 

The 4th, one thousand infantry, five hundred cavalry, 
and eleven hundred mules again came out of Gerona, 
and ascending the heights in which the fort of the Ca-| 
puchin was situated, pushed in single files along a by- 
path, leading to Castellar da Selva. Mazzuchelli saw 
them plainly, but did not attack, waiting for the fire | 
of the battalion ahead, and that battalion did not fire 
because Mazzuchelli did not attack, and it was sup- 
posed the Spaniards were part of his brigade. Garcia} 
Conde quickly perceived their double error, and with 
great readiness filing off to his left, turned the right of 
the battalion in his front, and gained Castellar without 
hurt, although the French in Monjouic observing all | 
that passed, plied their guns against the rear of his| 
column. Being informed by the peasants at Castellar, | 
that troops were also waiting for him at La Bispal, 
Conde made for Caza de Selva, and general Pino hav- 
ing notice of his approach, directed two battalions to 
seize the summit of a ridge which crossed the Spanish 
line of march; these battalions took a wrong direction, 
the Spaniards moved steadily on, and although their 
rear was attacked by Pino’s personal escort, and that 
fifty men and some mules were captured, the main | 
= escaped with honour. 

here were now four open breaches in Gerona, Maz- 
zuchelli’s brigade and the troops at La Bispal were 
added to the investing corps, and the ieinodiate fall 
of the city seemed inevitable, when the French store 
of powder failed, ten days elapsed before a fresh sup- 
ply could be obtained, and Alvarez profited of this ces- 
sation, to retrench and barricade the breaches in the 
most formidable manner. Verdier had retaken the con- 
vent of St. Daniel in the valley of Galligan, and ob- 
liged the five hundred sick men to return to the town 
on the 4th; but Landen, the officer sent by Blake, on 
the 31st of August, to seize the convent of Madonna de | 
los Angeles, had fortified that building, and introduced 
small supplies of provisions. This revived, in the mind | 
of Alvarez, a plan for taking possession of the heights 
beyond those on which the Capuchin and Constable 
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forts were situated, by which, in conjunction with the 
post at Madona de los Angeles, and with the assistance 
of Blake’s army, he hoped to maintain an open come- 
munication with the country. But this bold and skil- 
ful conception he was unable to effect; because in a 
sally from the Capuchins on the 6th with eighteen hun- 
dred men, he was beaten by a single French regiment, 
and the same day Mazzuchelli’s Italians stormed Ma- 
dona de los Angeles, and put the garrison to the sword. 

During these events, Verdier marched against Claros 
and Rovira who were posted at St. Gregorio, near 
Amer, but was repulsed with loss, and the Freneh gen- 
eral Joba was killed... Meanwhile the batteries having 
recommenced their fire on the 13th, Alvarez made a 
general sally, by the gates of San Pedro, beat the 
guards from the trenches, and spiked the guns in one 
of the breaching batteries. The i8th, Verdier thinking 
the breaches practicable, proposed to give the assault, 
and required assistance from St. Cyr, but disputes be- 
tween the generals of the covering and the investin 
foreés were rife; the engineers of the latter declared 
the breaches practicable, these of the former asserted 
that they were not, and that while the fort of Calvary, 
outside the walls, although in ruins, Was in possession 
of the Spaniards, no assault should be attempted. 

Lither from negligence, or the disputes between St. 
Cyr and Augereau, above five thousand convalescents 
capable of duty were retained in a body at Perpignan, 
and Verdier could not produce so many under arms for 
the assault, nor even for this number were there officers 
to lead, so wasting was the sickness. The covering 
army was scarcely better off, and Blake had again 
taken the position of St. Hilario. Howbeit, St. Cyr, 
secing no better remedy, consented to try the storm 
provided Calvary were first taken. 

Souham’s division was appointed to watch Blake, 
Pino was directed to make a false attack on the oppo- 
site quarter to where the breaches were established, 
and, on the 19th, Verdier’s troops, in three columns, 
adyanced rapidly down the valley of Galligan to the 
assault; but the fort of Calvary had not been taken, 
and its fire swept the columns of attack along the 
whole line of march. ‘Two hundred men fell before 
they reached the walls, and just as the summit of the 
largest breach was gained, the French batteries, which 
continued to play on the Spanish retrenchments, 
brought down a large mass of wall. upon the head of 
the attacking column. The besieged resisted manfully, 
and the besiegers were completely repulsed from all 
the breaches with a loss of six hundred men. Ver- 
dier accused his soldiers of cowardice, and blamed St. 
Cyr for refusing to bring the covering troops to the as- 
sault;* but that general asserted that the men had be- 
haved perfectly well, and calling a council of war, pro- 
posed to continue the operations with as much vigour 
as the nature of the case would permit. His spirit was 
not however partaken by the council, and the siege 
was turned into a blockade. 

Blake now advanced with his army, and from the 
20th to the 25th, made as if he would raise the block- 
ade, yet his object was merely to introduce another 
convoy, and St. Cyr, divining his intention and judg- 
ing that he would make the attempt on the 26th, re- 
solved to let him penetrate the covering line, and then 
fall on him before he could reach the town. In this 
view, Souham’s division was placed behind Palau and 
Pino’s division at Casa de Selva, and Lecchi’s division 


| of the investing troops was directed to meet the Span- 


iards in front, while the two former came down upon 
their rear. 

Blake assembled his troops on the side of Hostalrich, 
then made a circuitous route to La Bispal, and, taking 
post on the heights of St. Sadurni, detached ten thou- 
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sand men, under Wimphen, to protect the passage of 
the convoy, of which Henry O’Donnel led the ad- 
vanced guard. At day-break, on the 26th, O’Donrel 
fell upon the rear of the French troops at Castellar, 
broke through them, and reached the fort of the Con- 
stable with the head of the convoy; but the two French 
battalions which he had driven before him, rallying on 
the heights of San Miguel to the right of the Spanish 
column, returned to the combat, and at the same time 
St. Cyr in person, with a part of Souha 
tpon the left fl ink of the convoy, and, pressing 
it strongly, obliged the greater pa gerade. Pi- 
no’s division, then running up from Casa de Selva, at- 





n’s division, 
came 
+ to retr 


tacked the rear-guard under Wimphen, the rout wi 








complete, and Blake made no « rt t ve t! dis- 
tressed troops. O’Donnel with a thousand men and 
about two hundred mules got safely into the town, th 
remainder of t convoy was taken, the Italians gave 
I juart 1d 1 thousand of th Spaniards Ww ere 
Siain. 

After this action, some troops being sent towards 


Blak 


by the side of St. Filieu de 





H stalr *h, h retire 


Quixols, and Gerona was again abandoned to her suf- 
f rs, which were become a!most in tab 

Without money, without medicines, without food ; 
} within the walls, the breaches open. “ If,’ 
said Alvarez, ** the captain-general be unable to make 


a vigorous effort, the whole of Catalonia must rise to 








id, or Gerona will soon be but a heap of ecarea 
and Tuins, the memory < f which wi affl t pe t ty ' 
st Cyril } vaired to Perpi in to mal 
rangements for future supply, found A reau I 


good sti health, and obliged him t 

command. Then, he says, every t ling needful w 

bestowed with a free hand upon the seventh corps, be- 

cause he himself was no longer in the way ; ta bet- 
. . . 


be found in the state of N 





been concluded with Austria, th 

» the Scheldt and ; inst Naples 

v¢ reés of the French ve - 

sable, not only the seventh, but 
in Spain was reinforced. 

g d by the five thousand convales- 

cents fi) m Pe rpignan, reached the camp be fore Gerona 
bed : 


ber. In the cours« 
r from the 
the plain, broke through the gu: 


it gener 


the 12th of Oct 


y 





ham’s quarters, obliged th 





ind finally effected a junction with Milans, at Santa 
Coloma; thus ecesstully executing as daring an en- 
terprise as any performed during this memorable sie 


Augereau, however, pressed the blockade, and thinking 


the spirit of the Spaniards reduced, offered an armistice 
for a month, with the free entry of provisions, if Alva- 
rez would promise bef 
the expiration of th it p 
of this n 


withstanding the griev 


to surreé nder unless relieved before 
‘riod. Such, however, was the 

in and his followers, that, not- 
us famine, the offer was re- 


steady virtue 


fused. 

Blake, on the 29th, took possession once more of th 
heights of Brunola, but Souham with an inferior force 
put him to flight, and this enabled Augereau to detach 
Pino against the town of Hostalrich. This place for- 
tified with an old wall and towers, was defended by 
two thousand men, and supported by the fire of the 





castle ; it was however carried by storm, and the pro- 
visions and stores laid up there captured, a ig 
Blake, with his army, was only a few miles off. 


Meanwhile rear-admiral Baudin, with a French squad- | 


ron, consisting of three ships of the line, two frigates, 
and sixteen large store-ships, having sailed from ‘l'ou- 
lon for Barcelona, about the 20th, was intercepted by 
admiral. Martin on the 23d, who burnt several of h 
at different 


] ‘ 


smaller vessels and drove the rest on short 
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places, when two of tl lit of bat shiy Were set 
. 1 : p rm ‘ "7 

ym fire by thelr own crey i ine re-shiy , 

‘ é , . ps and some 

of the armed ve § LooK | e t Rosas. nm, 

' ' ’ : » Put up 

boarding nettings, and protecting their flanks} ) 


be ; KS DY hosag 
ind the ‘Trinity-fort, presented a formidable front, hay. 
ing above twenty guns on boa for defence 
! shore batteries. But on t 3lst, captain 
j ron, and 
in, destre yed the 


; +} 
i ile 
Hallowell appeared in th 
the same evening, sending his boats 





hole fleet, i 1 despite ofavery vigorous sistance which 
cost the British sev ty men killed and wou: led, 
The distress of Gerona ased, Gesertl 8 became 
frequent, and ten officers having failed in a plot to oh. 
I the governor to « pitt late, went over in a body to 
the « LD ie Novembe i ne and sickness 
tormented the city, and t French were ii Clive for 
\ t of vd but t 6th of December, ammue 
nitty ! or t s s of M irina, that of 
Gir ric la, the bort f Calvary, ar | l th other towers 
beyond the walls, w ( 1 by the be ers, and 
Alvarez, t 5 fined to t ircult of the walls, wag 
cut off fi the Capuchin and Constable forts. He 
had | l fi 5 tI i hims lf for a 
last effort, made a general y on the 7th, retook the 
vuuirb of Gir 1 and the r bts, and opening 
1way to the outw f Const , carried off the 
; I I t vine y 5 y i be- 
‘ n ! + A of \ ( f led 
| ix | { 1 tren : ty Vielded 
onthe 10th. I r ret twit uonours 
i , thet "A e ext 1 in Gue cours 
‘ ma ta’? sidered pi an Such w t] 
te ! ion of elence Which e a the 
Zar 
Frencl 1 Spanish w rs alil firm that Auge. 
r treated Alvarez with a rigour and « mely that 
excited every | *s indignation ; and that, in viola 
tion of the capitulation, the monks were, by an espe- 
cial order of Napol nt to France. ‘This last ae- 


cusation admits, however, of dispute; the monks had 
a regular 


uring the siege, f 








corps, named the S s ; they were disciplined and 
el ed ina rt of 1 l nm. i being to i intents sol. 
diers, it can hardly be id, t to constitute them pris- 

ers. WV 1 violati alt oh it was und ubtedly a 


iy to Franes : but 


so long a irtue ar 1 courag re esteemed inthe wv rid, 
his 1 will be held in veneration ; and if Augereau 
forgot what was due to this ¢g t Spaniar merit, 
post will not forget t stice to bot! 
OBSERVATION 

1. In iege, the constancy with which the Ge 
r ns bore the most terrible sufferings accounts for the 
protracted re stance; yetec stancy alone could not 
have « ed them to defy the regu r pre rress of the 


mbinations of science are not to be de- 
nity; but the French combinations were 
right of Gerona to 
the secret of the 


engineer; the c 
fied with impr 
not scientific, and 
the glory she 
def nce. 

2. Gene ral st. 
on Montjouie was ill judged and w 
‘* The principal approaches should have been conduc- 
ted against the Marcadel, because the soil there, was 
in, full of natural hollows and clifts, and 
the defences open in flank and rear to batteries on the 
Monte Livio and the Casen Rocca; but on the 


Montjouic, the approaches, from the rocky nature of the 


thi ; iV r the 


earned so hardly, was 


fter observing that the attack 
rse execul d, says, 


(Cyr, 


Cc 





easy to work 


side of 


soil, could only be carried forward by the flying sap, 
with great loss and difficulty.’ If, however, the Mar- 
cade] had fallen, the greatest part of the city would still 


have been c Ona, and Montjouic, and the 


yvered by the 
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forts of the Constable and Capuchin, (regular places 
complete in themselves,) would have remained to be 
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lonia, and such a man as lord Collingwood in the Me- 
diterranean, to refer to, were yet So ignorant, or so care- 


taken, unless it ean be supp. sed, that a governor, who less of what was essential to the suecess of the war, as 
defended the feeble walls of the town after those out- | to let Gerona struggle for six months, when half the 
| troops employed by sir John Stuart to alarm Naples, 
| if carried to the ccast of Catalonia, and landed at Pala- 


works fell, would have surrendered all, because a lodge- 
ment was made in an isolated quarter. These things 


are, however, ordinarily doubtful, and certainly, it must 


| mos, would have raised the siege. 


always be a great matter with a general, to raise the | 
e . 


moral confidence of his own army, and to sink that of 
his adversary, even though it should be by a momenta- 
ry and illusive success. 


It was not neces- 
sary that this army should have been equipped for a 


| campaign, a single march would have effected the ob- 


ject. An engineer and a few thousand pounds would 
have rendered Palamos a formidable post, and that 


~ 


3. The faulty execution of the attack on Montjouic is | place being occupied by English troops, and suppor- 


less doubtful than the choice of direction. 
tion of the breaching fire for four days previous to the 
assault, and the disregard of the rules of art alre idy no- 
ticed, amply account for failure; and it is to be ob- 
served, that this failure caused the delay 
month in the progress of the siege, that during that 
month disease invaded the army, and the soldiers, as 
they will be found to do in all protracted operations, 


The cessa-| ted by a fleet, greater means than the French could have 


collected in 1809, would not have reduced Gerona. 
| The Catalans, indeed, were not more tractable nor more 


| 
} 
| 
| 


of a whole 


disposed than others to act cordially with their allies; 
but the natural sterility of the country, the condensed 
manufacturing population, the number of strong posts 
and Jarge fortified towns in their possession, and, above 
all, the long and difficult lines of communication which 
the French must have guarded for the passage. of their 
convoys, would have rendered the invaders’ task most 


| difficult. 


became careless and disinclined to the labours of 
the trenches. 

4. ‘The assault on the body of the place was not bet- 
ter conducted than that against Montjouic ; and consid- | 


ther with the jealousy and dis- 


} 


ering these facts, tog: 


putes between the generals, the mixture of Germans, 
fens, and French in the army, and the maladminis- 
tration of the hospitals, by which so many men were 


lost, and so many more kept from their duty, it is rath- 
er surprising that Gerona w 

5. The foregoing in no wise affect the 
merits of the besieged, because the difficulties and er- 
; | longed their misery. 


rors of their adve ies only pr 
They f y, they endured unheard-of suffer- 
ings with « tancy, and their refusal to accept the ar- 
misties offered by Augereau, is as noble and affecting an 
any that history has recorded. Yet 
how mixed are good and evil principles in man, how 
dependent upon acci lental circumstances is the devel- 
opment of his noble or base qualitic 3! _Alvarez, so 
magnanimous, so firm, so brave, so patriotic at Gerona, 
was the same Alvarez who, one year before, surren- 
dered the Barcelona Monjouie, on the insolent summons 
of Duhesm« At that period, the influence of a base 
court degraded public feeling, and what was weak in 
his character came to the surface, but in times more 
congenial to virtuous sentiments, all the nobility of the 


is taken at all. 


conclusions 


virtue as 


instance of 


man’s nature broke forth. 

6. When the siewe of Gerona is contrasted with that 
of Zaragoza, it may shake the opinion of those who re- 
gard the wild hostility of the multitude as superior to 
The number of en- 
latter was rather less than 


former city ; the regular 


the regulated warfare of soldiers. 
emies that came against the 
those who came aval t the 
garrison of 7, 1 
Gerona abot housand. ‘The armed multitude, 
in the one, amounted to at least twenty-five thousand, 
in the other, they were less than six thousand. Cruel- 
ty and murder marked every step in the defence of Za- 
ragoza, the most horrible c1 
long the resistance, above forty thousand persons per- 
ished miserably, and the town was taken within three 
months. In Gerona there was nothing to blush for; 
the fighting was more successful, the actual loss inflic- 
ted upon the enemy greater, the suffering within the 
walls neither wantonly produced nor useless ; the peri- 
od of its resistance doubled that of Zaragoza, and every 
proceeding tended to raise instead of sinking the dig- 
nity of human nature. There was less of brutal rule, 
more of reason, and consequently more real heroism, 
more success at the moment, and a better example giv- 
en to excite the emulation of generous men. 

7. With reference to the general posture of affairs, 
the fall of Gerona wasa re proach to the Spanish and 
English cabinets. The latter having agents in Cata- 


ivoza was above thirty thousand, that of 


mes were necessary to pro-| 


8. From the commencement of the Spanish insurrec- 
tion, the policy of the Valencians had been character- 
ised by a si! cular indifference to the calamities that 
overwhelmed the other parts of Spain. The local Jun- 
ta in that province, not content with asserting their own 
exclusive authority, imagined that it was possible to 
maintain Valencia independent, even though the rest of 
the Peninsula should be conquered ; hence the siege of 
Zaragoza passed unheeded, and the suffering of Gero- 
na made no impression on them. With a regular ar- 
my of above ten-thousand men, more than thirty thou- 
sand armed irregulars, and a large fleet at Carthagena, 
the governors of this rich province, so admirably situ- 
ated for offensive operations, never even placed the for- 
tified towns of their own frontier in a state of defence, 
and carelessly beheld the seventh and third corps grad- 
ually establishing, at the distance of a few days’ march 
from Valencia itself, two solid bases for further inva- 
sion! But it is now time to revert to the operations of 
the ** Central Supreme Junia,”’ that it may be fully un- 
derstood how the patriotism, the constancy, the lives, 
and the fortunes of the Spanish people, were sported 
with by those who had so unhappily acquired a mo- 
mentary power in the Peninsula. 


——<—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 
gainst the Supreme Junta defeated by lord 
4 government—Oppos- 
ed by Romana—Junta ivocation of the na- 
tional Cortez, but endeavour to deceive the people—A Spanish 
army assembled inthe Morena under Eguia—Bassecour sends 
cavairy to reinforce Del Parque, who concentrates the Span- 
f the left at Ciudad Rodrigo—He is joined by the 


Plot at Seville 

W ellesley—Junta propose a new form of 
announces the cor 
in 
a 


mn army 


Gallician divisions—Santocildes occupies Astorza—French en- 
deavour to surprise him, but are repulsed—Ballasteros quits 
t»e Asturias, and marching by Astorga attemptsto storm Za- 
mora—Euters Portugal—Del Parque demands the aid of the 
Portuguese army—Sir A, Wellesley refuses, civing his reason 
in detail—Del Parqne *s operations—Battle of Tamames—Del 
Parque occupies Salamanca, but hearing that French troops 
were assembling at Valladolid retires to Bejar. 


Wuen sir Arthur Wellesley retired to the frontier 
of Portugal, the calumnies propagated in Andalusia, 
relative to the cause of that movement, were so far 
successful that no open revolt took place; but the 
public hatred being little diminished, a design was 
formed to establish a better government, as a prelimi- 
nary to which, measures were secretly taken to seize 
the members of the Junta, and transport them to Ma- 
nilla. The old Junta of Seville being the chief movers 
of this sedition, no good could be expected from the 
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change, otherwise, such an explosion, although sure to 
be attended with slaughter and temporary confusion, 
was rot unlikely to prove advantageous to the nation 
at large, it being quite obvious that some violent remedy 


was wanting to purge off the complicated disorders of | 


the state. 


“ Spain,” said lord Wells sley, * has 


proved untrue 


a . nas wel 
to our alliance, because she is untrue to herse/f.°— Until 


some gical change shall be effected in the conduct of the 
military resources of Spain, and in the state of her armies, 
no Bri:ish army can attempt safely to co-operate with 
Spanish troops in the territories of Spatn.”’—** No alli- 
ance can protect her from the resulls of internal disorders 
and national tafirmity.” 

This evident discontent of the British ambassador 
led the conspirators to impart their designs.to him, in 


the hopes of assistance; but he being accredited to the | 


exisiing government, apprised it of the danger, con- 


cealing, however, with due regard to humanity, the | 
The Junta, in | 
great alarm, immediately sought to mitigate the gene- | 


names of those engaged in the plot. 


ral hatred; but still averse to sacrificing any power, 
projecied a counter scheme. They had, for the public 


ood according to some, for private emolument accord- | 
ing to others, hitherto permitted trading, under licenses, | 
This regula- | 
tion and some peculiarly-heavy exactions they now | 
rescinded, and, as a final measure of conciliation, ap- | 


with the towns occupied by the enemy. 


pointed, with many protestations of patriotism, com- 
missioners to prepare a scheme of government which 
should serve until the fit period for convoking the 
Cortes arrived. 

But the commissioners, principally chosen from 


amongst the members of the Junta, soon made mani-| 


fest the real designs of that body. They proposed that 
five persons should form a supreme executive council, 
every member of the existing Junta, in rotation, to have 
a place; the colonies to be represented as an integral 
part of the empire; and the council so composed, to 
rule until the Cortes should meet, and then to preside 
in that assembly. ‘Thus under tie pretence of resign- 
ing their power, by a simple change of form, the pre- 
sent and the future authority of the Junta were to be 
confirmed, and even the proposal, in favour of the colo- 
nies, was, following the opinion of lord Wellesley, a 
mere expedient to obtain a momentary popularity, and 
entirely unconnected with enlarged or liberal views of 
policy and government. 

This project was foiled by Romana, who, being of 
the commission, dissented from his colleagues; and it 
was on this oceasion that he drew up that accusatory 
paper, quoted in another part of this history, and the 

ad acts therein specified, although sufficiently heinous, 
were not the only charges made at this period. It was 
objected to some amongst the Junta, that having as 
merchants, contracted for supplying the army, they in 
their public capacity, raised the price to be paid by the 
treasury for the articles; and that the members gene- 


, 


rally were venal in their patronage, difficult of access, | 


and insolent of demeanour. 

Romana proposed a council of regency, to be com- 
posed of five persons, not members of the Junta. This 
council to be assisted by a fresh chosen Junta, also 
composed of five members and a procurator-general, 
and to be styled “ The Permanent Deputation of the 
Realm.” One of this body to be a South American, 
and the whole to represent the Cortes, until the meet- 
ing of that assembly, which, he thought, could not be 
too soon. His plan, introduced by misplaced declara- 
tions in favour of arbitrary power, and terminated by 
others equally strong in favour of civil liberty, was not 
well considered. The “* Permanent Deputation,” being 
to represent the Cortes, it was obvious that it must 
possess the right of controlling the Regency; but the 
numbers and dignity of both being equal, and their 
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|interests opposed, it was as obvious thata Struggle 
| would commence, in which the latter, having the ‘tole 
distribution of honours and emoluments, could not fail 
| to conquer, and no Cortes would be assembled, 

Some time before this, when the terror caused } 
sir Arthur Wellesley’s retreat from Spain, was freg 
Don Martin de Garay had applied to lord Welleste 
for advice, as to the best form of government, and that 
nobleman also recommended a * Council of Regency,” 
and, like Romana, proposed a second council ; but with 
this essential difference, that the latter were only to 
arrange the details for electing the members of Cortes 
a proclamation for the convocation of which was to be 
|immediately published, together with a list of griey. 
ances, “a Bill of Rights,”’ founded on an enlnanel con- 
ciliatory policy, and having equal regard for the inter. 
ests of the colonies as for those of the mother country, 
Garay approved of this advice while danger menaced 
the Junta; but when the arrangement for the command 
of the armies had been completed, and the first excite. 
ment had subsided, his solicitude for the improvement 
of the government ceased. It must, however, be ac 
| knowledged, that lord Wellesley condemned the exist. 
ing system, as much for its democratic form as for itg 
inefficiency ; the English cabinet never forgot, that 
they were the champions of privilege, nor, that the 
war was essentially, less for the defence of Spain, than 
the upholding of the aristocratic syste m of Europe. 

T’o evade Romana’s proposition, the Junta, on the 
28th of October, announced that the National Cortes 
should be convoked on the Ist of January, 1810, and 
| assembled for business on the Ist of March following, 
Having thus, in some measure, met the public wishes, 
they joined to this announcement a virulent attack on 
the project of a Regency, affirming, and not without 
| some foundation as regarded Romana’s plan, that such 

a government would disgust the colonies, trample on 
| the king’s rights, and would never assemble the Cortes; 
moreover that it would soon be corrupted by the French, 
Then enlarging on their own merits in a turgid decla- 
matory style, they defended their past conduct bya 
tissue of misrepresentations, which deceived nobody; 
for, to use the words of lord Wellesley, ‘no plan had 
been adopted for any effectual redress of grievances, cor- 
rection of abuses or re lief from exactions, and the admin 
istration of justice, the regulation of revenue, finance, 
commerce, the securtly of persons and property, and 
every other greal branch of government, were as defective 
as the military establishments.” 
However, the promise of assembling the Cortes 
| sufficed to lull the public wrath ; and the Junta resolved 
to recommence offensive military operations, which 
| they fondly imagined would, at once, crush the enemy, 
and firmly establish their own popularity and power, 
They were encouraged by a false, but general impres- 
sion throughout Andalusia, that Austria had broken off 
negotiations with France; and in September and Octo- 
ber fresh levies, raised in Estremadura and Andalusia, 
had been incorporated with the remains of Cuesta’s old 
larmy; the whole forming a body of more than sixty 
thousand soldiers, of which nearly ten thousand were 
cavalry. Nor was the assembling and equipment of 
this force a matter of great difficulty ; for, owing to the 
feeble resistance made against the invaders, the war 
had hitherto drawn so little on the population, that the 
poorer sort never evaded a call for personal service ; 
and the enormous accumulation of English stores and 
money at Cadiz and Seville, were sufficient for every 
exigency. 

In October Eguia advanced with this army a short 
| way into La Mancha; but when the French, unwilling 
| to lose the resources of that fertile province, made a 
| movement towards him, he regained the Sierra Morena 

on the 16th, taking post, first at St. Elena, and finally 
jat La Carolina. ‘The first and fourth carps then occu- 


| 
| 


’ 
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ied the whole of La Mancha, with advanced posts at 
the foot of the mountains; the second and fifth corps 
were established in the valley of the Tagus and at To- 
ledo; and the reserve at Madrid. During these move- 
ments, Bassecour, who commanded in Estremadura, 
detached eight hundred horsemen to reinforce the duke 
Del Parque, and quartered the rest of his forces behind 
the Guadiana. Thus in the latter end of October, there | 
were sixty thousand men, under Eguia, covering Se- 
yille by the line of La Mancha; ten thousand under | 
Bassecour on the line of Estremadura, and about six | 
thousand employed as guards to the Junta and in the 
service of the depéts behind the Morena. 

In the north, the Spanish army of the left was con- 
centrated near Ciudad Rodrigo. For when Beresford 
marched down the Portuguese frontier to the Tagus, 
the duke Del Parque, reinforced with the eight hun- 
dred cavalry from Retr madura, and with the Gallician 
divisions of Mendizabel and Carrera, (amounting to 
thirteen thousand men, completely equipped from Eng- 
lish stores, brought out to Coruna in July,) made a 
movement into the rugged country, about the Sierra de 
Francia, and sent his scouting parties as far as Baiios. 
At the same time general Santocildes, marching from 
Lugo with two thousand men, took possession of As- 
torga, and menaced the rear of the sixth corps, which 
after forcing the pass of Banos, had been quartered be- 
tween the Tormes and the Esla.* In this situation, a 
Freach detachment attempted to surprise one of the 
gates of Astorga, on the 9th of October, and, being re- 
pulsed, returned to their cantonments. Soon after- 
wards Ballasteros, having again collected about eight | 
thousand men in the Asturias, armed and equipped 
them from English stores, and, coming down to Astor- 
1 atte mi p te d to storm Zamora. 


ga, crossed the Esla, and 
Failing in this, he entered Portugal by the road of Mi- 
randa, and from thence proceeded to join the duke Del 
Parque. ‘Thus the old armies of Gallicia and the As- | 
turias be ing broken up, those provines S were ordered | 
to raise fresh forces; but there was in Gallicia a gen- | 
eral disposition to resist the authority of the central | 
Junta. 

Del Parque, eager to act against the sixth corps, had 
demanded, in September, through Perez Castro, the | 
Spanish envoy at Lisbon, that the Portuguese army 
should join him; this being referred to sir Arthur 
Wellesley, he gave it a decided negative, grounding 
his refusal upon reasons which I shall insert at large, 
as giving a clear and interesting view of the military | 
state of affairs at this period. : 

“The enemy,’’ he said, ** were superior to the allies, 
including those which Beresford might bring into the | 
field, not only in numbers, but (adverting to the com- 
position of the Spanish armies, the want of cavalry in 
some, of artillery in others, of clothing, ammunition, | 
and arms, and the deficiency of discipline in all) supe- 
rior in efficiency even to a greater degree than in num- 
bers. ‘These circumstances, and the absolute deficiency 
in means, were the causes why, after a great vict« ry 
at Talavera, the armies had been obliged to recur to 
the defensive, and nothing had altered for the better 
since, 

“ But, besides these considerations, the enemy 
enjoyed peculiar advantages from his central po-| 
sition, which enabled him to frustrate the duke Del | 
Parque’s intended operations. He could march a part, 
or the whole of his forces to any quarter, whereas the 
operation of the different corps of the allies must ne- 
cessarily be isolated, and each for a time exposed to 
defeat. ‘Thus there was nothing to prevent the enemy | 
from throwing himself upon the duke Del Parque and 
Beresford, with the whole corps of Ney, which was at 
Salamanca, of Soult, which was at Plasencia, and with 
the force under Kellerman, which was near Valladolid, 


ee 





* See page 224. 





|self might be exposed to defeat. 


| he could not avoid defeat. 
| lost, and other misfortunes would follow, none of which 
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in which case, even if he, sir Arthur, had the inclina- 
tion, he had not the means of marching in time to save 
them from destruction. 

‘* In the same manner the British army, if it took an 
advanced position, would be liable to a fatal disaster ; 
so likewise would the Spanish army of La Mancha. 
It followed, then, that if any one of these armies made 
a forward movement, the whole must co-operate, or 
the single force in activity would be ruined; but the 
relative efficiency and strength of the hostile forces, as 
laid down in the commencement of the argument, for- 
bad a general co-operation with any hopes of solid suc- 
cess; and the only consequence that could follow 
would be, that, after a battle or two, some brilliant ac- 
tions performed by a part, and some defeats sustained 
by others, and after the loss of many valuable officers 
and soldiers, the allies would be forced again to resume 
those defensive positions, which they ought never to 


have quitted. 


‘“* Satisfied that this was the only just view of affairs, 
he, although prepared to make an effort to prevent Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo from falling into the enemy’s hands, was 
resolved not to give the duke Del Parque any assist- 
ance to maintain his former position, and he advised 
the Portuguese government, not to risk Beresford’s 
army in a situation which could only lead to mischief. 
The proposed operation of the duke Del Parque was 
not the mode to save Ciudad Rodrigo. The only effec- 
tual one was to post himself in such a situation as that 
the enemy could not attack and defeat him without a 
long previous preparation, which would give time for 
aid to arrive, and a march, in which the enemy him- 
To expose those 
troops to defeat which were ultimately to co-operate in 
defence of Ciudad Rodrigo, was not the way of pre- 
venting the success of an attempt of that fortress. ‘The 
best way was to place the Spanish force in such a post 
that it could not be attacked without risk to the enemy, 
and from whence it could easily co-operate with the 
other corps, which must be put in motion, if Ciudad 
was to be saved; and although he would not take upon 
himself to point out the exact position which the duke 
Del Parque ought to occupy, he was certain that, in 
his present forward one, although joined by Beresford, 
Ciudad Rodrigo would be 


could oceur under any other probable, or even possible 
concurrence of circumstances. In fine, that he had 
long been of opinion that the war must necessarily be 
defensive on the part of the allies, and that Portugal at 


| least, if not Spain, ought to avail herself of the short 


period, which the enemy seemed disposed to leave her 
in tranquillity, to organize, and equip, and discipline 
her armies. Those objects could not be accomplished, 
unless the troops were kept quiet, and yet they were 
much more important to all parties, than any desultory 


| successful operations against the French troops about 
| Salamanca; but any success was doubtful, and certain 
to be temporary, because the enemy would immediately 


collect in numbers sufficient to crush the allies, who 
must then return, having failed in their object, lost a 
number of men, and, what was worse, time, which 
would have been more usefully employed in preparing 
for a great and well combined effort.’’* 

This reasoning, solid, clear, convincing, made no 
impression upon the Spanish Junta or their general. 


| Castro replied to it, by demanding a positive and de- 


finitive answer, as to when the Portuguese army would 


| be in a condition to co-operate with the Spaniards in 


the Spanish territories. ‘ When there is a Spanish 


|army with which the Portuguese can co-operate on some 


defined plan, which all parties will have the means, and 
will engage to carry into execulton, as far as any person 
can engage to carry into execution a military operation.” 











* Letter from sir A. Wellesley, September 23,1809. M2. 
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% When means shall be potnted out, and fixed, for the 
subsistence of the Portugucse troops while they remain in 
Spain, so that they may not starve, and be obliged lo re- 
tere for w ant of food, as was the case when lately in that | 
country.”” ‘When decidéd answers shall be given upon 
those points, I shall be enabled to tell the governors of Por- 
tugal that their excellencies have an army in a stale to be 
sent inlo Spain.”** This was sir Arthur’s reply, which | 
ended the negotiation, and the duke Del Parque com- 
menced ope rations b ry himseif, 

To favour the junction of Ballasteros, his first move-| 
ment was towards Ledesma. General Marchand im-| 
mediately drew together, at Salamanca, eleven thou- 

sand men and fourteen guns, ond marched to meet him. | 
Thereupon, the duke, without having effected his junc- | 
tion, fell back to T'amames, taking post half-way up 


a | 
mountain of remarkable strength; where he await d 
the enemy, with a thousand cavalry and twenty thou-| 


sand infantry, of which the Gallicians only could be 
accounted experienced soldiers. 





BATTLE OF TAMAMES. 
General Losada commanded the Spanish right, count 
Belvidere the reserve, Martin Carrera the left, which 
being on the most accessible part of the mou 1 was 
covered il d flanked by the ca valrv. M ire h > desi- 
rous of fighting before Ballasteros could arrive, moved 
rapidly, re ched the foot of the mountain ¢ rly on the 
18th, and immediately fell upen Del Parque’s left. 
The Spani h _ cavalry fled rather hastily, the | ch 
horsemen followed closely, the infantry surprised i 
the midst of | an evolution, were thrown into disorder, 
and the artillery was taken. Carrera, Mendizabe 
and the duke, rallied the troops on the higher ground, 
reinforced them from the reserve, and coming down 
aa a fresh impetus, recovered the guns, and discom- 
: ; 


French with the less of an eagle, one cannor 





and se react hundred men. During this bri com- 
bat on the left, the richt and centre were felt by th 
French skirmishe rs, but the ground was too str ng to 
nake a J impre Ssion. Marc! d, seclhig his me n re 
pulsed in all quarters with loss, and fearing to be en- 


closed by Ballasteros in that disordered state, retreated 
to Salam: 


inca. 











Del Parque did not venture to follow up his vietory 
until the 2ist. when, being joined by Ballaster he 
pushed with nearly thirty thousand men for Ledesn ; 
crossed the Tormes ther “on the 23d, turned Sal inca 
Ly a nieht march, and early in the morning of the 24th 
er whed the hei { of * 1 Cris val in rof tha 
city, hoping to cut off Mar *"s ret . that 

t | had timely information, was t 

d the D ro. Me Whi t the 

} nes reach NI i | } 

é uch the | to | f 

» and K ft nwas c ted ?f ct 

dolid, and take the « nd of 

e duke Del Parq ( of tl es - 
ment, he fell back, net to C he ; tby the 
way of A de] nes to J r. Wi } tter place he 
reached on the th of Nov bet And w these 
events were taking place in Ca , the ce | Junta 
having finally coneocted their scl es, We ‘ - 
mencing an enterprise of unparali hnes he 
side of La Mancha. 

avin 
CHAPTER V. 

Arcizaga takes the command of Eguia’s a my, a ‘ ed 
to advance against Matrid—-Folly of the supreme 
Operations in La Mancha—Comba' Par s—( 

* Sir A. Wetlesley’s Corresponlence with Don M. Forg 
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combat of Ocana—Battle of Ocana—Destruction of the Span- 


ish army. 


Is the arrangement of warlike affairs, difficulties 
being alw a dh overlooked by the Spaniards, they are 
carried on fr one phar itasy to another so swiftly, 

that the first conce ption of an ente rprise is immediate] 

followed by a confident anticipation of complete gue. 
cess, which continues until the hour of battle, and then 
when it might me of use, generally abandons them, 
Now the central Junta having to deceive the people, 
affirmed that sir Arthur Wellesley had retreated to the 
frontiers of Portugal at the very moment when the 
French might have been driven to the Pyrenees, came 


very soon to believe this their own absurd calumny, 











and res ved to vo the army at Carolina he adlong 
against Madrid ay, such was their pitch of confie 
denee, that f renaming the civil and military authori. 
ties, they arranged a provisionary system for the future 
administration of the capital, with a care, that they 
denied to the army W hich was to put them in pos 
session. 

Eguia was considered unfit to conduct this en. 
terprise, and Albuquerque was distasteful to the 
Junta; wl efore, casting their eyes upon general 
Areiz t! hose him, whose only recommendation 
was, tl ‘ t the petty battle Aleanitz, Blake had 
otice ( ort He was then at Lerida, but 
reached aC ina in the latter end of October; and 
t r of juick lively turn, and as ec nfident as the 
Junta « | desire, readily undertook to drive the 
French from Madri : 

This moveme was to commence early in Novem- 
ber, t first, only Villa Can i with the bands 
from Aragon, were to assist. But when Areizaga, af- 
ert t enemy, began to lose confidence, the 
duke of A jue, § r to Bassecour in Es. 
tremadura eived it 3 to cat diversion, 
by marching on At 1S} | Talavera de la Reyna, 
Phe duke Del Parque, « g by the ] { Banos, 
was to join him there; early nine ‘ nd 
men were to be putin m gainst Mac precisely 
on that plan 1 h Arthur Wellesley had just de- 
not as tain t isast | ed, every 
chance was 1 in f \ f the | ch, that 
tal int side ion I 8 ‘ lor remaine- 
i e cel ve, Arel7 I ption may be re- 
garded extreme ex cf military rashness, 
and the project of unit Del Parque’s forces with 
Albuguerq! , at Talavera, w so certain to fail; 
bee e, tne ¢ *SsS™m S were f y In posses- 
sion of the point of june n, and t} ixth corps could 
f Del Parqa r 

? ly t decely , partly becaust they 
vould never admit of ition to a favourite 

,» the Junta sp rt that the British 

was to co-operate, and perm Areizaga to m 
under the i ion that it was so. Nothing could 
be more " . Sir Arthur Wellesley being at this 
Neri Sey e, held repeated conversati with the 
= isn! { : ! the members of the Junta, and 
f r tions to offensive opera- 
tions, ¥ d his at that project in question 
\ pecuil y iii- ’ ind would end in the de 
ruction of their The Spanish ministers, far 
from attending to hi vice, did not even officially tie 
form him of Areizaga’s.march until the 18th of Novem- 
Ne very day be e the fatal termination of the 
Ci Yet, on the 16th th y had repeale l their de- 
m ? istarce, and wl vehemence, deaf to rea- 

n, req d that the Br uld instantly co-oper- 
ate with Alluquerque and Del Parque’s forees. Sir 
Arthur, firm to his first views, never gave the slightest 

| hopes that his army would act; and he assured the 
Junta that the diversion proposed would have no effect 
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OPERATIONS IN LA MANCHA. 


Areizaga, a publi 
Novembe 


shing an address to the troops 
on the 3d r, commenced his march from 
La Carolina, wis sixty pieces of artille ry, and from 
fifiy to sixty thousand men, of which about eight thou- 


sand wert valy VY. Several British officers and pri- 
yate senile men, and the Baron Crossand, an Austrian 
military agent, attended the head-quarters, which was 
a scene of gaicty and boasting; fer Areizaga, never 


dreaming of misfortune, gave a free scope to his social 
yivacity. ‘he army marched by the roads of Manza- 
nares and Damiel, with scare ly any commissariat 
pre paration, and without any military equipment save 
arms; but the men were young, robust, full of life and 
confid ence, and being . ithout impediments of any kind. 
made nearly thirty miles each day. They moved how- 
ever ina straggling manner, quartering and feeding as 
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they could in the villawes on their route, and — so 
little propriety, that the peasantry of La Mancha uni- 
yersally abandoned their dwellings, and carried off 
their effect 

Although the Fre: ch could nct at first give credit to 
the rumours of this strange incursion, they were aware | 
that sor rreat movement was in agit stion. and ot ly 
uncertain from what point and for what specific object 
the effort would be made. Jourdan had returned to 
France, Soult was major-weneral of the French armies, 
und under his advice, the king, who was inclined te 
bandon Madrid, pr pared to meet the coml blow 


Rut the army was prin ipally pested tow ards Tulavera. 


for the false reports had, in some measure, succeeded 
in deceiving the French as to the approach of the Eng- 
lish ;* and it was impossible at once to conceive the 
ull insanity of the Junta. 


The second corps, comn anded by general Heudel et, 


being withdrawn from Plasencia, was, on the 5th, 
posted at Oropesa and Arzobispo, with an advanced 
guard at Calzada, and scouting parties watching Naval 
Moral, and the course of the Tietar. 

The fifth corps, ur der Mortier, was cones ntrated 
Talavera. 

Of the fourth corps, half a division carr'soned Mad 
rid in the bsence Des *s troops; the other half, 
under general Liger Bel ! ind the Tajuna 
gl rding the eastern ay cl to 1] ital The 
remaining divisions, ¢ nanded hy Sebastiani, were. 
the one at Toledo, the other with Milhaud’s cavalry at 
Ocana , 

The first corps, al t twenty-one thousand st r, 
and ecm nded by marshal Victor, was at Mora and 
Yebene 1 day’s march in advance of Toledo, but the 
cavalry of this cerps under 1 commerd of Latcur 
Mauboure oce pied C uegra and Madrilejos, on the 
r Say the Germ Morons: Phe whole y, including 
the French and Spanish guards, was above eighty 
thousand fichting men, withort reckoning Dessolle’s 
division, which was on the other side of the Guada- 
rama mountains 

In the nicht of the Gth, information reached the king, 


that six theu d Spanish horsemen, sup 


ported by two 


thousand foot, had come dé wn upon Consuegra from 
the side of Herencia, and that a second column, like- 
wise compesed of cavalry and infantry, h ‘d passed the 
Puerto de Piche, and fallen u pon the « tposts at Mad- 
nlejos.t All the prisoners taken in the skirmishes 
agreed that the Spanish army was above fifty thousand 
strony, and the duke of Belluno immediately concen- 


trated the first corps 
at Mora, by M whi h ] e eovered the ro 
Consuegra and Madrilejos upon Toledo. On the 8th, 
there were no Spaniar ls In fre nt of > first ex rps, yet 
nt towards Ocana, were cease back by cav- 


at Ye 


s Jeading from 


offic ers &¢ 


| horse to charge then without delay. 
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that Areizaga continuing his reckless march, had pushed 
by Tembleque towards ‘Aranjuez, leaving the first corps 
on his left flank. ‘The division of the fourth corps was 
immediately moved from Toledo by the right bank of 
the agus to Aranjuez, from whence Sebastiani car- 
ried it to Ocana, thus. concentrating about eight thou- 
sand infantry, and fifteen hundred cavalry at that point 
on the 9th; the same day Victer retired with the first 
corps to Ajofrin. 

On the 10th, Gazan’s division of the fifth corps was 
ordered to march from Talavera to Toledo, and the first 
corps which had reached the latter town, was directed 
to move up the right bank of the Tagus to Aranjuez to 
support Se bastiani, who holding fast at Ocaiia, sent 
six squad rons to fee] for the enemy towards Guardia. 
The F aniards continuing their movement, met those 
quadrons arid pursued them towards Ocaiia. 


COMBAT CF DOS BARRIOS. 
Areizaga, ignorant of what was passing around him, 
seeing only Sebastiani’s cav: a on the table-land 
between the town of Dos Barrios and Ocaiia, eoneluded 
that they were unsupported, and directed the Spanish 
The French thus 
back behind the infantry which was 
at hand, and unexpectedly cpened a brisk fire on 
panish squadrons which were thrown into confu- 
ion, and being charged in that state by the whole mass 
of the enemy’s cavalry, were beaten, with the less of 
two hundred prisoners and two pieces of canicn. Arei- 
zaga’s main body was, however, coming up, Scbas- 
i fell back upon Ocajiia, and the next morning tock 


and 


1+ 


pre ssed, arew 


close 
the S 





tt 
ul 


up a position on some heights lining the left banks of 
the Tagus and covering Aranjuez; the Spaniards er- 


| tered Dos Barrios, but there their impetuous movement 


ceased. ‘They had come down from the Morena like a 


| stream of lava, and burst into La Mancha with a ra- 


benes, but kept his ¢ av: ilry 


alry, hence Soult judge d, what was indeed the truth, | 
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pidity that searcely gave time for rumeur to precede 
them. ‘This swiftness of execution, generally so val- 
uable in war, was here but an outbreak of folly. With- 


out any knowledge 


1 » of the French numbers, cr position, 
without any pli 


u of action, Areizaga had rushed like a 


maniac into the midst of his fees, and then suddenly 
stood still trembling and bewildered. 


From the 10th to the 13th he halted at Dos Barrios, 


nd infor ! his government of Sebastiani’s stubborn 
resistance, and of the doubts which now for the first 
time assailed his own mind. It was then the Junta, 
changing their plans, eagerly demanded the assistance 
of the British army, and commanded the dukes of Al- 
buquerque and Del Pz rque to unite at Talavera. Al- 
} 


buquerque commenced his n 

e Junta did not hesit 
nd the public, 
Wherefore 
had time 
the 14th a fl 
Zarza, lI 


turn the 


ovement immediately, and 
te to assure both their ee nerals 
that sir Arthur was also coming on, 
Areizaga, couraged, and having 
ver from his first incertitude, made on 
ink march by his right to Santa Cruz la 
tending to cross the Tagus at Villa Maurique, 
French left, and penetrate to the capital by 
the eastern side ; but during his delay at Dos Barrios 
the French forces had been concentrated from every 
quarter, and although to the south of Ocana, the ground 
is open and undulating; on the north, the ramifications 
of the Cuenca mountains, leading down the left bank 
of the Tagus, pre sented, at Santa Cruz, ridges which 
stretching strong and rough towards Aranjuez, afford- 
ed good positions for Sebastiani to eover that place. 
Soult was awake to his adversary’s projects, yet 
uld not believe that he would dare such a movement 
unless certain of support from the British army, and 
therefore kept the different corps quiet on the eleventh, 
waiting for Heudelet’s report from Oropesa.* In the 
night it arrived, stating that rumours of a combined 
Spanish and English army being on the mareh, were 


thus ef 


to ree 


ct 


* S. Journal of Operations, MSS. 
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rife, but that the scouts could not discover that the al- 
lied foree was actually within several marches. Soult, 
now judging, that although the rumours should be 
true, his central position would enable him to defeat 
Areizaga and return by the way of Toledo in time to 
meet the allies in the valley of the Tagus, put all his 
masses again into activity. The first corps was di- 
rected to hasten its march to Araujuez; the fifth corps 
to concentrate at Toledo; the second corps to abandon 
Oropesa, Calzada and Arzobispo, and replacing the 
fifth corps at Talavera, to be in readiness to close upon 
the main body of the army. Finally, information being 
received of the duke Del Parque’s retreat from Sala- 
manca to Bejar and of the re-occupation of Salamanca 
by the sixth corps, Dessolle’s division was recalled to 
Madrid. 

During the 12th, while the first, second, and fifth 
corps were in march, general Liger Belair’s brigade 
continued to watch the banks of the Tajuna, and the 
fourth corps preserved its offensive positions on the 
height in the front of Aranjuez, having fifteen hundred 
men in reserve at the bridge of Bayona. The 14th the 
general movement was completed. ‘'wo corps were 
concentrated at Aranjuez to assail the Spaniards in 
front; one at Toledo to cross the Tagus and fal] upon 
their left flank, and the king’s guards at Madrid formed 
a reserve for the fourth and first corps. The second 
corps was at ‘Talavera, and Dessolle’s division was in 
the Guadarama on its return to the capital. In fine, all 
was prepared for the attack of Dos Barrios, when 
Areizaga’s flank march to Santa Cruz la Zarza occa- 
sioned new combinations. 

In the evening of the 15th, it was known that the 
Spaniards had made a bridge at Villa Maurique, and 

assed two divisions and some cavalry over the Tagus. 
rhe duke of Belluno was immediately ordered to carry 
the first and fourth corps (with the exception of a 
brigade left in Aranjuez) up the left bank of the Tagus, 
operating so as to fix Areizaga, and force him to de- 
liver battle; and, with a view of tempting the Span- 
iard, by an appearance of timidity, the bridges of La 
Reyna and Aranjuez were broken down. 

While these dispositions were making on the French 
side, the Spanish general commenced a second bridge 
over the Tagus; and part of his cavalry, spreading in 
small detachments, scoured the country, and skirmish- 
ed on a line extending from Arganda to Aranjuez. The 
Partidas also, being aided by detachments from the ar- 
my, obliged the French garrison to retire from Guada- 
laxara upon Arganda, and occupied the former town on 
the 12th. But, in the night of the 13th, eight French 
companies and some troops of light cavalry, by a sud- 
den march, surprised them, killed and wounded two or 
three hundred men, and took eighty horses and a piece 
of artillery. 

The 16th the infantry of the first and fourth corps 
was at Morata and Bayona, the cavalry at Perales and 
Chinchon, and, during this time, the fifth corps, leaving 
a brigade of foot and one of horse at Toledo, marched 
by Illescas towards Madrid, to act as a reserve to the 
duke of Belluno. 

The 17th Areizaga continued his demonstrations on 
the side of the Tajuna, and hastened the construction 
of his second bridge ; but on the approach of the drke 
of Belluno with the first corps, he stayed the work, and 
withdrew his divisions from the right bank of the Ta- 
gus, and on the 18th, (the cavalry of the first corps 
having reached Villarejo de Salvanes,) he destroyed 
his bridges, called in his parties, and drew up for bat- 
tle on the heights of Santa Cruz de la Zarza. 

Hitherto the continual movements of the Spanish ar- 
my, and thie unsettled plans of the Spanish general, ren- 
dered it difficult for the French to fix a field of battle, but 
now Areizaga’s march to St. Cruz had laid his line of 
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er, the duke of Belluno could press on the Spanish front 
with the first corps, and the king, calling the fourth 
corps from Bayona, could throw twenty-five or thirty 
thousand men on Areizaga’s rear, by the road of Aranju- 
ez and Ocana. It was calculated that no danger could 
arise from this double line of operations, because q 
single march would bring both the king and Victor upon 
Areizaga, and if the latter should suddenly asgai} gj. 
ther, each would be strong enough to sustain the shock 
Hence, when Soult knew that the Spaniards were ee. 
tainly encamped at Santa Cruz, he caused the fifth 
corps, then in march for Madrid, to move during the 
night of the 17th upon Aranjuez, and the fourth corps 
received a like order. The king, himself, quitting Ma- 
drid, arrived there on the evening of the 18th, with the 
Royal French Guards, two Spanish hattalions of the 
line, and a brigade of Dessolle’s division which had 
just arrived ; inall about ten thousand men. The same 
day the duke of Belluno concentrated the first corps at 
Villarejo de Salvanes, intending to cross the Tagus at 
Villa Maurique, and attack the Spanish position on the 
19th. 

A pontoon train, previously prepared at Madrid, en. 
abled the French to repair the broken bridges, near 
Aranjuez, in two hours; and about one o’clock on the 
18th, adivision of cavalry, two divisions of infantry of 
the fourth corps, and the advanced guard of the fiftl, 
corps, passed the Tagus, part at the bridge of La Rey- 
na, and partataford. General Milhaud with the lead- 
ing squadrons, immediately pursued a small body of 
Spanish horsemen, and was thus led to the table-land, 
between Antiguela and Ocana, where he suddenly came 
upon a front of fifteen hundred cavalry supported by 
three thousand more in reserve. Having only twelve 
hundred dragoons, he prepared to retire, but at that mo- 
ment general Paris arrived with another brigade, and 
was immediately followed by the light cavalry of the 
fifth corps ; the whole making a reinforcement of about 
two thousand men. With these troops Sebastiani 
came in person, and took the command at the instant 
when the Spaniards, seeing the inferiority of the French 
were advancing to the charge. 


CAVALRY COMBAT AT OCANA. 


The Spaniards came on at a trot, and Sebastiani di- 
rected Paris, with a regiment of light cavalry and the 
Polish lancers, to turn and fall upon the right flank of 
the approaching squadrons, which being exe cuted with 


| great vigour, especially by the Poles, caused conside- 


rable confusion, which the Spanish general endeavour- 
ed to remedy by closing to the assail¢ d flank. Jut to 


| effect this he formed his left centre in one vast column, 





whereupon Sebastiani charged headlong into the midst 
of it with his reserve, and the enormous mass yielding 
to the shock, got into confusion, and finally gave way. 
Many were slain, several hundred wounded, and eigh- 
ty troopers and above five hundred horses were taken. 
The loss of the French bore no proportion in men, but 
general Paris was killed, and several superior officers 
were wounded. 

This unexpected encounter with such a force of cav- 
alry, led Soult to believe that the Spanish general, 


| aware of his error, was endeavouring to recover his line 


of operations. ‘The examination of the prisoners con- 
firmed this opinion, and in the night, information from 
the duke of Belluno and the reports of officers sent to- 
wards Villa Maurique arrived, all agreeing that only a 
rear-guard was to be seen at Santa Cruz de la Zarza. 
It then became clear that the Spaniards were on the 
mareh, and that a battle could be fought the next day. 
In fact Areizaga had retraced his steps by a flank move- 
ment through Villa Rubia and Noblejas, with the in- 


| tention of falling upon the king’s forces as they opened 


out from Aranjuez. He arrived on the morning of the 


operations bare. The French masses were close togeth- | 19th at Ocana, but judging from the cavalry action, that 
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the French could attack first, drew up his whole army 
on the same plain, in two lines, a quarter of a mile 
asunder. ; , 

Ocana is coveted on the north by a ravine, which com- 
mencing gently half a mile eastward of the town, runs 
deepening and with a curve, to the west, and finally 
connects itself with gullies and hollows, whose waters 
run off to the Tagus. Behind the deepest part of this 
ravine the Spanish left was posted, crossing the main 
road from Aranjuez to Dos Barrios ; one flank rested on 
the gullies, the other on Ocana. The centre was in 
front of the town, which was occupied by some infan- 
try as a post of reserve, but the right wing stretched in 
the direction of Noblejas along the edge of a gentle 
ridge in front of the shallow part of the ravine. The 
cavalry was on the flank and rear of the right wing. Be- 
hind the army there was an immense plain, but 
closed in and fringed towards Noblejas with rich olive | 
woods, which were occupied by infantry to protect the | 
passage ofthe Spanish baggage, still filing by the road | 
from Zarza. Such were Areizaga’s dispositions. 

Joseph passed the night of the 18th in reorganising 
his forces. ‘The whole of the cavalry, consisting of 
nine regiments, was given to Sebastiani. Four divi- 
sions of infantry, with the exception of one regiment 
Jeftat Aranjuez to guard the bridge, were placed under 
the command of Marshal Mortier, who was also empow- 
ered, if necessary, to direct the movements of the cav- 
alry. The artillery was commanded by general Senar- 
mont. The Royal Guards remained with the king, and 
marshal Soult directed the whole of the movements. 

Before day-break, on the 10th, the monarch marched 
with the intention of falling upon the Spaniards wher- 
ever he could meet with them. At Antiguela his troops 
quitting the high road, turned to their left, gained the 
table-land of Ocaha, somewhat beyond the centre of the 
Spanish position, and discovered Areizaga’s army in 
order of battle. The French cavalry instantly forming 
to the front, covered the advance of the infantry, which 
drew up in successive lines as the divisions arrived on 
the plain. The Spanish out-posts fell back, and were 
followed by the French skirmishers, who spread along 
the hostile front and opened a sharp fire. 

About forty-five thousand Spanish infantry, seven 
thousand cavalry, and sixty pieces of artillery were in 
line. The French force was only twenty-four thousand 
infantry, five thousand sabres and lances, and fifty guns, 
including the battery of the Royal Guard. But Arei- 
zaga’s position was miserably defective. The whole 
of his left wing, fifleen thousand strong, was paralyz- 
ed by the ravine ; it could neither attack nor be attack- 
ed; the centre was scarcely better situated, and the 
extremity of his right wing was uncovered, save by the 
horsemen, who were, although superior in number, 
~ dispirited by the action of the preceding evening. 
ese circumstances dictated the order of the attack. 


BATTLE OF OCANA. 


At ten o’clock, Sebastiani’s cavalry gaining ground 
to his left, turned the Spanish right. General Leval, 
with two divisions of infantry in columns of regiments, 
each having a battalion displayed in front, followed the 
cavalry, and drove general Zayas from the olive-woods. | 
General Girard, with his division arranged in the same 
manner followed Leval in second line, and general Des- 
solles menaced the centre with one portion of his troops, 
while another portion lined the edge of the ravine to 
Support the skirmishers and awe the Spanish left wing. 
The king remained in reserve with his guards. Thus 
the French order of battle was in two columns; the 
principal one flanked by the cavalry, directed against 
and turning the Spanish right, the second keeping the 
Spanish centre in check, and each being supported by 
reserves. 

These dispositions were completed at eleven o'clock. | 

Vor. L—2 G 
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at which hour, Senarmont, massing thirty pieces of 
artillery, opened a shattering fire on Areizaga’s centre. 
Six guns, detached to the right, played at the same 
time across the ravine against the left, and six others 
swept down the deep hollow, to clear it of the light 
troops. ‘The Spaniards were undisciplined and badly 
commanded, but discovered no appearance of fear; 
their cries were Joud and strong, their skirmishing fire 
brisk, and, from the centre of their line, sixteen guns 
opened with a murderous effect upon Leval’s and Gi- 
rard’s columns, as the latter were pressing on towards 
the right. To mitigate the fire of this battery, a French 
battalion, rushing out at full speed, seized a small emi- 
nence close to the Spanish guns, and a counter battery 
was immediately planted there. Then the Spaniards 
gave back, their skirmishers were swept out of the 
ravine by a flanking fire of grape; and Senarmont im- 
mediately drawing the artillery from the Freneh right, 
took Ocana as his pivot, and prolonging his fire to the 
left, raked Areizaga’s right wing in its whole length. 

During this cannonade, Leval, constantly pressing 
forward, obliged the Spaniards to change their front, 
by withdrawing the right wing behind the shallow part 
of the ravine, which, as I have before said, was in its 
rear when the action commenced. By this change, the 
whole army, still drawn up in two lines, at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile asunder, was pressed into some- 
what of a convex form with the town of Ocana in the 
centre, and hence Senarmont’s artillery tore their ranks 
with a greater destruction than before. Nevertheless, 
encouraged by observing the comparatively feeble body 
of infantry approaching them, the Spaniards suddenly re- 
took the offensive, and their fire, redoubling, dismounted 
two French guns ; Mortier himself was wounded slight- 
ly, Leval severely, the line advanced, and the leading 
French divisions wavered and gave back. 

The moment was critical, and the duke of Treviso 
lost no time in exhortations to Leval’s troops, but, like 
a great commander, instantly brought up Girard’s di- 
vision through the intervals of the first line, and dis- 
played a front of fresh troops, keeping one regiment 
in square on the left flank; for he expected that Arei- 
zaga’s powerful cavalry, which stll remained in the 
plain, would charge for the victory. Girard’s fire soon 
threw the Spanish first line into disorder, and mean- 
while, Dessolles, who had gained ground by an ob- 
lique movement, seeing the enemy’s right thus shaken, 
seized Ocana itself, and issued forth on the other side. 
The light cavalry of the king’s guard, followed by the 
infantry, then poured through the town, and on the ex- 
treme left, Sebastiani, with a rapid charge, cut off six 
thousand infantry, and obliged them to surrender. The 
Spanish cavalry, which had only suffered a little from 
the cannonade, and had never made an effort to turn 
the tide of battle, now drew off entirely, and the second 
line of infantry gave ground as the front fell back upon 
it in confusion; Areizaga, confounded and bewildered, 
ordered the left wing, which had scarcely fired a shot, 
to retreat, and then quitted the field himself. 

For half an hour after this, the superior officers who 
remained, endeavoured to keep the troops together in 
the plain, and strove to reach the main road leading to 
Dos Barrios; but Girard and Dessolles’ divisions be- 
ing connected after passing Ocatia, pressed on with 
steady rapidity, while the Polish lancers and a regi- 
ment of chasseurs, outflanking.the Spanish right, con- 
tinually increased the confusion: finally, Sebastiani, 
after securing his prisoners, came up again like a 
whirlwind, and charged full in the front with five rezi- 
ments of cavalry. Then the whole mass broke, and 
fled each man for himself across the plain; but, on the 
right of the routed multitude, a a ravine leading 
from Yepes to Dos Barrios, in an oblique direction, 
continually contracted the space, and the pursuing cav- 
alrv arriving first at Barrios, headed nearlv ten thoywesn4 
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bewildered men, and forced them to surrender. The } 
remainder turned their faces to all quarters, and such 
was the rout, that the French were also obliged to dis- 
perse to take prisoners, for, to their credit, no rigorous 
execution was inflicted, and hundreds, merely deprived 
of their arms, were desired, in raillery, ‘* to return to 
their homes, and abandon war as a trade they were un- 
fit for.’’ This fatal battle commenced at eleven o’clock ; 
before two thirty pieces of artillery, a hundred and 
twenty carriages, twenty-five stand of colours, three 
generals, six hundred inferior officers, and eighteen 
thousand privates were taken, and the pursuit was still 
hot. Seven or eight thousand of the Spaniards con- 
trived to make away towards the mountain of Tarancon, 
others followed the various routes through La Mancha 
to the Sierra Morena, and many saved themselves in 
Valencia and Murcia. 

Meanwhile, the first corps, having passed the Tagus 
by a ford, re-established the bridge at Villa Maurique 
before ten o’clock in the morning, and finding Santa 
Cruz de la Zarza abandoned, followed Areizaga’s 
traces ; at Villatobas, the light cavalry captured twelve 
hundred carriages, and a little farther on, took a thou- 
sand of the fugitives who were making for Tarancon. 
The duke of Belluno, being thus apprized of the result 
of the battle, halted at Villatobas, but sent his cavalry 
forward to La Guardia, where they joined Sebastiani’s 
horsemen, and the whole continuing the pursuit to | 
Lillo, made five hundred more prisoners, together with 
three hundred horses. This finished the operations of 
the day, only eighteen hundred cannon-shot had been 
fired, and an army of more than fifty thousand men had 
been ruined. The French lost seventeen hundred men, 
killed and wounded ; the Spaniards five thousand, and 
before night-fall, all the baggage and military carriages, 
three thousand animals, forty-five pieces of artillery, 
thirty thousand muskets, and twenty-six thousand cap- 
tives were in the hands of the conquerors !* 

Areizaga reached Tembleque during the night, and | 
La Carolina the third day after. On the road, he met 

eneral Benaz with a thousand dragoons that had been 

etached to the rear before the battle commenced ; this 
body he directed on Madrilejos to cover the retreat of 
the fugitives, but so strongly did the panic spread that 
when Sebastiani approached that post on the 20th, 
Benaz’s men fled, without seeing an enemy, as fearfully 
as any who came from the fight. Even so late as the 
24th, only four hundred cavalry, belonging to all regi- 
ments, could be assembled at Manzanares; and still 
fewer at La Carolina.t 
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CHAPTER VI. 


King Joseph's return to Madrid—Del Parqne’s operations— 
Battle of Alba de Tormes—Dispersion of the Spanish troops 
—Their great sufferings and patience—The Supreme Junta 
treat sir A. Wellesley’s counsels with contempt—He breaks 
up from the Guadiana and moves to the Mondego—Vindica- 
tion of bis conduct for having remained so long on the Gua- 


diana—F rench remain torpid about Madrid—Observations. 


Joseru halted at Dos Barrios, the night of the battle, 
and the next day directed Sebastiani, with all the light 
cavalry and a division of infantry, upon Madrilejos and 
Consuegra; the first corps, by St. Juan de Vilharta, 
upon the Sierra Morena, the fifth corps, by Tembleque 
and Mora, upon Toledo. One division of the fourth 
corps guarded the spoil and the prisoners at Ocaiia. 
A second division, reinforced with a brigade of cavalry, 
was posted, by detachments, from Aranjuez to Con- 


| 
suegra. 


The monarch himself, with his guards and | 
a 7 i | 
* S, Journal of Operations. MSS. Letter from Lord Wel- 
lington to Lord Liverpool, Nov. 30, 1809. MSS. 

+ Letter from Lord Wellington to Lord Liverpool, Nov. 30, | 
1809. MSS. 
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|the duke Del Parque. 
| had above thirty thousand men, thought, when Des. 
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Dessolles’ first brigade, returned on the 20th, to Ma. 
drid, 

Three days had sufficed to dissipate the storm on 
the side of La Mancha, but the duke Del Parque stil] 
menaced the sixth corps in Castile, and the reports 
from Talavera again spoke of Albuquerque and the 
English being in motion. The second brigade of Deg. 
soles’ division had returned from Old Castile on the 
19th, and the uncertainty with respect to the British 
movements, obliged the king to keep all his troops in 
hand. Nevertheless, fearing that, if Del Parque gained 
upon the sixth corps, he might raise an insurrection jn 
Leon, Gazan’s division of the sixth COrps was sent 
from Toledo, through the Puerto Pico, to Marchand’s 
assistance, and Kellerman was again directed to take 
the command of the whole. 

During these events, the British army remained tran. 
quil about Badajos ; but Albuquerque, following his 
orders, had reached Peralada de Garbin, and seized the 
bridge of Arzobispo, in expectation of being joined b 
That general, however, who 


solles’ division was recalled to Madrid, that he could 
crush the sixth corps, and, therefore, advanced from 
Bejar towards Alba de Tormes on the 17th, two days 
before the battle of Ocana. Thus, when Albuquerque 
expected him on the Tagus, he was engaged in serious 
operations beyond the Tormes, and, having reached 
Alba the 2lst, sent a division to take possession of 
Salamanea, which Marchand had again abandoned, 
The 22d he marched. towards Valladolid, and his ade 
vanced guard and cavalry enteréd Fresno and Carpio. 
Meanwhile Kellerman, collecting all the troops of his 
government, and being joined by Marchand, moved 
upon Medina del Campo, and the 23d, fell with a body 
of horse upon the Spaniards at Fresno. The Spanish 
cavalry fled at once, but the infantry stood firm, and 
repulsed the assailants. 

The 24th the duke carried his whole army to Fresno, 
intending to give battle; but on the 26th imperative 
orders to join Albuquerque having reached him, he 
commenced a retrograde movement.* Kellerman, with 
out waiting for the arrival of Gazan’s divisicn, instantly 
pursued, and his advanced guard of cavalry overtook 
and charged the Spanish army at the moment whena 
part of their infantry and all their horse had passed the 
bridge of Alba de Tormes; being repulsed, the French 
retired upon their supports, and the duke, seeing that 
an action was inevitable, brought the remainder of his 
troops, with the exception of one division, back to the 
right bank. 

BATTLE OF ALBA DE TORMES. 

Scarcely was the line formed, when Kellerman came 
up with two divisions of dragoons and some artillery, 
and, without hesitating, sent one division to outflank 
the Spanish right, and, with the other, charged fiercely 
in upon the front. ‘The Spanish horsemen, flying with- 
out a blow, rode straight over the bridge, and the in- 
fantry of the right being thus exposed, were broken 
and sabred, those on the left stood fast and repulsed 
the enemy. The duke rallied his cavalry on the other 
side of the river, and brought them back to the fight, 
but the French were also reinforced, and once more the 
Spanish horse fled without a blow. By this time it 
was dark, and the infantry of the left wing, under Men- 
dizabel and Carrera, being unbroken, made good their 
retreat across the river, yet not without difficulty, and 
under the fire of some French infantry, which arrived 
just in the dusk. During the night the duke retreated 
upon Tamames unmolested, but at day-break when a 
French patrol came up with his rear, his whole army 
threw away their arms and fled outright. Kellerman 
having meanwhile entered Salamanca, did not pursue, 
yet the dispersion was complete. 





* Lord Wellington to Lord Liverpeol. MSS. 
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After this defeat, Del Parque rallied his army in the | 
mountains behind Tamames, and, in ten or twelve days, | 
again collected about twenty thousand men; they were 
however without artillery, scarcely any had preserved | 
their arms, and such was their distress for provisions, 
that two months afterwards, when the British arrived | 
on the northern frontier, the peasantry still spoke with | 
horror of the sufferings of those famished soldiers. | 
Many actually died of want, and every village was | 
filled with sick. Yet the mass neither dispersed nor | 
murmured! Spaniards, though hasty in revenge and | 
feeble in battle, are patient, to the last degree, in suf- | 
fering. 

This result of the duke Del Parque’s operation had | 
amply justified sir Arthur Wellesley’s advice to the 
Portuguese regency. In like manner the battle of 
Oeaha, and the little effect produced by the duke 
of Albuquerque’s advance to Arzobispo, had justified | 
that which he gave to the Central Junta. It might 
therefore be imagined that the latter would have re- | 
ceived his after-counsels with deference; but the course | 
of that body was never affected by either reason or ex- | 
perience. Just before the rout of Alba de Tormes, sir 
Arthur Wellesley proposed that ten thousand men, to |. 
be taken from the duke Del Parque, should reinforce | 
Albuquerque, that the latter might maintain the strong 
position of Meza d’Ibor, and cover Estremadura for the 
winter.* Meanwhile Del Parque’s force, thus reduced 
one-third, could, he said, be more easily fed, and might 
keep aloof from the enemy until the British army should | 
arrive on the northern frontier of Portugal, a movement 
long projected, and, as he informed them, only delayed 
to protect Estremadura until the duke of Albuquerque had 
received the reinforcement. The only reply of the Junta | 
was an order, directing Albuquerque immediately to quit 
the line of the Tagus, and take post at Llerena, behind | 
the Guadiana. ; Thus abandoning Estremadura to the | 
enemy, and exposing his own front in a bad position 
to an army coming from Almarez, and his right flank | 
and rear to an army coming from La Mancha. 

This foolish and contemptuous proceeding, being | 
followed by Del Parque’s defeat, which endangered | 
Ciudad Rodrigo, sir Arthur at onee commenced his 
march for the north. He knew that twenty thousand | 
Spanish infantry and six thousand mounted cavalry 
were again collected in La Carolina; and that the} 
troops (eight thousand), who escaped from Ocana, on 
the side of Tarancon, were at Cuenca, under general 
Echevarria; and as the numbers reassembled in the 
Morena were (the inactivity of the French after the 
battle of Ocanha considered) sufficient to defend the 
passes and cover Seville for the moment, there was no 
reason why the British army should remain in un- | 
healthy positions to aid people who would not aid | 
themselves. Albuquerque’s retrograde movement was 
probably a device of the Junta to oblige sir Arthur to 
undertake the defence of Estremadura, but it only has- | 
tened his departure. It did not comport with his plans 
to engage in serious operations on that side, yet to have 
retired when that province was actually attacked, would 
have been disreputable, wherefore, seizing this unhap- | 

ily favourable moment to quit Badajos, he crossed the | 
[agus, and marched into the valley of the Mondego, | 
leaving general Hill, with a mixed force of ten thou- 
sand men, at Abrantes. 

The Guadiana pestilence had been so fatal that many 
officers blamed him for stopping so long, but it was his | 
last hold on Spain, and the safety of the southern pro- 
vinces was involved in his proceedings. It was not | 
his battle of Talavera, but the position maintained by 
him on the frontier of Estremadura, which, in the latter | 
part of 1809, saved Andalusia from subjection, and this | 


is easy of demonstration; Joseph having rejected Soult’s | appeared torpid. 


project against Portugal, dared not invade Andalusia, 


® Lord Wellington to Lord Liverpool, Dec. 7, 1809, MSS. 
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by Estremadura, with the English army on his right 
flank ; neither could he hope to invade it by the way 
of La Mancha, without drawing sir Arthur into the 
contest. But Andalusia was, at this period, the last 
place where the intrusive king desired to meet a Brit- 
ish army. He had many partisans in that province, 
who would necessarily be overawed if the course of 
the war carried sir Arthur beyond the Morena; nor 
could the Junta, in that case, have refused Cadiz, as a 
place of arms, to their ally. ‘Then the whole force of 
Andalusia and Murcia would have rallied round the 
English army behind the Morena; and, as Areizaga 
had sixty thousand men, and Albuquerque ten thou- 
sand, itis no exaggeration to assume that a hundred 


| thousand could have been organized for defence, and 


the whole of the troops, in the south of Portugal, would 
have been available to aid in the protection of Estre- 
madura. ‘Thus, including thirty thousand English, 
there would have been a mass. of at least one hundred 
thousand soldiers, disposable for active operations, as- 
sembled in the Morena. 

From La Carolina to Madrid -is only ten marches, 
and while posted at the former, the allied army could 
have protected Lisbon as well as Seville, because a 
forward movement would oblige the French to concen- 
trate round the Spanish capital. Andalusia would thus 
have become the principal objeet of the invaders; but 
the allied armies, holding the passes of the Morena, 
their left flank protected by Estremadura and Portugal, 
their right by Murcia. and Valencia, and having rich 
provinces and large cities behind them, and a free com- 
munication with the sea, and abundance of ports, could 
have fought a fair field for Spain. 

It was a perception of these advantages that caused 
sir John Moore to regret the ministers had not chosen 
the southern instead of the northern line for his opera- 
tions.* Lord Wellesley, also, impressed with the im- 
portance of Andalusta, urged his brother to adopt some 
plan of this nature, and the latter, sensible of its advan- 
tages, would have done so, but for the impossibility of 
dealing with the Central Junta. Military possession 
of Cadiz and the uncontrolled command of a Spanish 
force were the only conditions upon which he would 
undertake the defence of Andalusia, conditions they 


| would not accede to, but without which, he could not 


be secured against the caprices of men whose proceed- 
ings were one continued struggle against reason.t This 
may seem inconsistent with a former assertion, that 
Portugal was the true base of operations for the Eng- 
lish, but political as well as physical resources; and 
mora) considerations weighed in that argument. 

For the protection, then, of Andalusia and Estrema- 
dura, during a dangerous crisis of affairs, sir Arthur 
persisted, at such an enormous sacrifice of men, to hold 
his position on the Guadiana, yet it was reluctantly, 


| and more in deference to his brother’s wishes than his 


own judgement, that he remained after Areizaga’s army 
was assembled. Having proved the Junta by expe- 
rience, he was more clear-sighted, as to their perverse- 
ness, than lord Wellesley, who, being in daily inter- 
course with the members, obliged to listen to their 
ready eloquence in excuse for vast errors, and more 
ready promises of future exertion, clung longer to the 
notions that Spain could be put in the right path, and 
that England might war largely in conjunction with 
the unjted nations of the Peninsula, instead of restrict- 
ing herself to the comparatively obscure operation of 
defending Lisbon. He was finally undeceived, and 
the march from Badajos for ever released the British 
general from a vexatious dependence on the Spanish 

government. 
Meanwhile the French, in doubt of his intentions, 
Kellerman remained at Salamanca, 


* Sir J. Moore’s Correspondence. 


+ Lord Wellesley’s Correspondence, Parl. Papers, 1810. 
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watching the movements of the duke Del Parque, and 
Gazan returned to Madrid. Milhaud, with a division 
of the fourth corps, and some cavalry, was detached 
against Echevarria, but on his arrival at Cuenga, find- 
ing that the latter had retreated, by Toboado to Hellin 
in Murcia, combined his operations with general Su- 
chet, and, as I have before related, assisted to reduce 
the towns of Albaracin and Teruel. Other movements 
there were none, but, as the Spanish regiments of the 
guard had fought freely against their countrymen, and 
many of the neers taken at Ocana, had offered to 
join the invaders’ colours, the king conceived hopes of 
raising a national army. French writers assert that 
the captives at Ocana made a marked distinction be- 
tween Napoleon and Joseph. They were willing to 
serve the French emperor, but not the intrusive king of 
Spain. Spanish authors assume that none entered the 
enemy’s ranks save by coercion and to escape ; and that 
many did so with that view, and were successful, must 
be supposed, or the numbers said to have reassembled 
in the Morena, and at Cuenca, cannot be reconciled with 
the loss sustained in the action. However the battles 
of Ocaiia and Alba de Tormes terminated the series of 
offensive operations, which the Austrian war, and the 
reappearance of a British army in the Peninsula had 
oatted the allies to adopt, in 1809. ‘Those operations 
had been unsuccessful, the enemy again took the lead, 
and the fourth epoch of the war commenced. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Although certain that the British army would not 
co-operate in this short campaign, the Junta openly as- 
serted, that it would join Albuquerque in the valley of 
the Tagus. The improbability of Areizaga’s acting, 
without such assistance, gave currency to the fiction, 
and an accredited fiction is, in war, often more useful 
than the truth; in this, therefore, they are to be com- 
mended; but, when deceiving their own general, they 
permitted Areizaga to act under the impression that he 
would be so assisted, they committed not an error, but 
an enormous crime. Nor was the general much less 
criminal for acting upon the mere assertion that other 
movements were combined with his, when no commu- 
nication, no concerting of the marches, no understand- 
ing with the allied commander, as to their mutual re- 
sources and intentions, had taken place. 

2. A rushing wind, a blast from the mountains, tem- 
pestuous, momentary, such was AreiZaga’s movemen: 
on Dos Barrios, and assuredly it would be difficult to 
find its parallel. There is no post so strong, no town so 
guarded, that, by a fortunate stroke, may not be carried : 
but who, even on the smallest scale, acts on this prin- | 
ciple, unless aided by some accidental circumstance | 
applicable to the moment? Areizaga obeyed the or- | 
ders of his government! no general is bound to obey 
orders (at least without remonstrance) which involve 
the safety of his army, to that he should sacrifice every- 
thing but victory ; and many great commanders have 
sacrificed even victory, rather than appear to under- 
value this vital principle. 

3. At Dos Barrios the Spanish general, having first 
met with opposition, halted for three days, evidently 
without a plan, and ignorant both of the situation of the 
first corps on his left flank, and of the real force in his 
front, yet this was the only moment in which he could 
hope for the slightest success. If, instead of a feeble 
skirmish of cavalry, he had borne forward, with his 
whole army, on the 11th, Sebastiani must have been 
overpowered and driven across the Tagus, and Areiza- 
ga, with fifty thousand infantry and a powerful cavalry, 
would, on the 12th, have been in the midst of the sepa- | 
rated French corps, for their movement of concentra- | 
tion was not completely effected until the night of the | 
14th. But such a stroke was not for an undisciplined 
army, and this was another reason against moving from 
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the Morena at all, seeing that the calculated chances 
were all against Areizaga, and his troops not such as 
could improve accidental advantages. 

4. The flank march, from Dos Barrios to Santa Croz 
although intended to turn the French left, and gain Ma. 
drid, wasa circuitous route of at least a hundred miles 
and, as there were three rivers to cross, namely, the Ta. 
gus, the Tajuna, and Henares, only great rapidity could 
give a chance of success; yet Areizaga was 5 OW, 80 
late as the 15th, he had passed the Tagus with onl 
two divisions of infantry. Meanwhile the French 
moving on the inner circle, got between him and Ma. 
drid, and the moment one corps, out of the three op- 
posed to him, approached, he recrossed the 'Tagus and 
concentrated again on the strong ground of Santa Crag 
de la Zarza. The king by the way of Aranjuez had, 
however, already cut his line of retreat, and then Areij. 
zaga, who, on the 10th, had shrunk from an action with 
Sebastiani when the latter had only eight thousand men, 
sought a battle on the same ground with the king, 
who was at the head of thirty thousand, the first corps 
being also in full march upon the Spanish traces and 
distant only a few miles. Here it may be remarked 
that Victor, who was now to the eastward of the Span- 
iards, had been on the 9th to the westward at Yevenes 
and Mora, having moved in ten days, on a circle ofa 
hundred and fifty miles, completely round this Spanish 
general, who pretended to treat his adversaries as if 
they were blind men. 

5. Baron Crossand, it is said, urged Areizaga to en. 
trench himself in the mountains, to raise the peasantry, 
and to await the effect of Albuquerque’s and Del Par. 
que’s operations. If so, his military ideas do not seem 
of a higher order than Areizaga’s, and the proposal was 
but a repetition of Mr. Frere’s former plan for Albu- 
querque ; a plan founded on the supposition, that the 
rich plains of La Mancha were rugged mountains, In 
taking a permanent position at Santa Cruz or Taran- 
con, Areizaga must have resigned all direct communi- 
cation with Andalusia, and opened a fresh line of come 
munication with Valencia, which would have been ex- 
posed to the third corps from Aragon. Yet without 
examining whether either the Spanish general or army 
were capable of such a difficult operation, as adopting 
an accidental line of operations, the advice, if given 
atall, was only given on the 18th, and on the 16th, the 
first corps, the fourth, the greatest part of the fifth, the 
reserve and the royal guards, forming a mass of more 
than fifty thousand fighting men, would have taught 
Areizaga that men and not mountains decide the fate 
of a battle. Butin fact, there were no mountains to 
hold : between Zarza and the borders of Valencia, the 
whole country is one vast plain, and on the 18th, 
there was only the alternative of fighting the weakest 
of the two French armies, or of retreating by forced 
marches through La Mancha. The former was chosen, 
Areizaga’s army was destroyed, and in the battle he 
discovered no redeeming quality. His position was 
ill chosen, he made no use of his cavalry, his left wing 
never fired a shot, and when the men, undismayed by 
the defeat ofthe right, demanded to be led into action, 
he commanded a retreat, and quitted the field himself 
at the moment when his presence was most wanted. 

6. The combinations of the French were methodi- 
cal, well arranged, effectual, and it may seem mispla- 
ced, to do ought but commend movements so eminent- 
ly successful; yet the chances of war are manifold 
enough to justify the drawing attention to some points 
of this short campaign. Areizaga’s rush from the 
mountains was so unexpected and rapid, that it might 
well make his adversaries hesitate, and hence perhaps 
the reason why the first corps, circled round the Span- 
ish army, and was singly to have attacked the latter 
in front at Zarza, on the 19th, whereas, reinforced with 
the division of the fourth corps from Toledo, it might 
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have fallen on the rear and flank from Mora a week be- 
fore; that this, during the three days Areizaga remain- 
ad at Dos Barrios, from whence Mora is only four hours 


— 11th, the king knew the English army had 
not approached the valley of the Tagus, Areizaga did 
not quit Dos Bafrios until the 13th, and he remained 
at Zarza until the 18th. During eight days therefore, 
the Spanish general was permitted to lead, and had he | 
been a man of real enterprise he would have crushed 
the troops between Dos Barrios and Aranjuez on the 
10th or Lith. Indeed, the boldness with which Sebas- 
tiani maintained his offensive position beyond Aranjuez, 
from the 9th to the 14th, was a master-piece. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that Soult could not at once 
fix a general, who marched fifty thousand men about, 
like a patrole of cavalry, without the slightest regard 
to his adversary’s positions or his own line of opera- 
tions. 

8, In the battle, nothing could be more scientific than | 
the mode in which the French closed upon and defeat- 
ed the right and centre, while they paralyzed the left | 
of the Spaniards; the disparity of numbers engaged, 
and the enormous amount of prisoners. artillery, and 
other trophies of victory prove it to have been a fine dis- 
play of talent. But Andalusia was laid prostrate by 
this sudden destruction of her troops! why then was 
the fruit of victory neglected? Did the king, unable to 
perceive his advantages, control the higher military ge- | 
nius of his advising general t or was he distracted by | 
disputes amongst the different commanders? or, did 
the British army at Badajos alarm him? An accurate 
knowledge of these pointsis essential in estimating 
the real share Spain had in her own deliverance. 

9. Sir Arthur Wellesley absolutely refused to co- 
operate in this short and violentcampaign. He remain- 
eda quiet spectator of events at the most critical period 
of the war; and yet on paper the Spanish projects pro- | 
mised well. Areizaga’s army exceeded fifty thousand | 
men, Albuquerque’s ten thousand, and thirty thousand | 
were under Del Parque, who, at Tamames had just | 
overthrown the best troops in the French army. Villa | 
Campa also, and the Partida bands on the side of | 
Cuenca were estimated at ten thousand; in fine, there | 
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CHAPTER I. 


Joseph prepares to invade Andalusia—Distracted state of affairs | 


in that province—Military position and resources described 
—Invasion of Andalusia—Passes of the Morena forced by the 
French—Foolish deceit of the Supreme Junta—Tumult in 
Seville—Supre me Junta dissolved—Junta of Seville re-as- 
sembles, but dispersed immediately after 
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Napo.eon, victorious in Germany, and ready to turn 
his undivided strength once more against the Peninsula, 
complained of the past inactivity of the king, and Joseph 
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were a hundred thousand Spanish soldiers ready. The 
British army at this period, although much reduced by 
sickness, had still twenty thousand men fit to bear 
arms, and the Portuguese under Beresford were near 
thirty thousand, making a total of a hundred and fifty 
thousand allies. ‘Thirty thousand to guard the passes 
of the Sierra de Gredos and watch the sixth corps, a 
hundred and twenty thousand to attack the seventy 
thousand French covering Madrid! Why, then, was 
sir Arthur Wellesley, who only four months before so 
eagerly undertook a like enterprise with fewer forces, 
now absolutely deaf to the proposals of the Junta? 
‘* Because moral force is to physical force, as three to one 
in war.” He had proved the military qualities of 
Spaniards and French, and he foresaw, to use his own 
expressions, “ that after one or two battles, and one or 
two brilliant actions by some, and defeats sustained by 
others, all would have to retreat again?’* yet this man, 
so cautious, so sensible of the enemy’s superiority, was 
laying the foundation of measures that finally carried 
him triumphant through the Peninsula. False then 
are the opinions of those, who, asserting Napoleon 
might have been driven over the Ebro in 1808-9, blame 
sir John Moore’s conduct. Such reasoners would as 
certainly have charged the ruin of Spain on sir Arthur 
Wellesley, if at this period the chances of war had sent 
him to his grave. But in all times the wise and brave 
man’s toil has been the sport of fools! 

Alba de Tormes ended the great military transactions 


of 1809. In the beginning, Napoleon broke to atoms 


| and dispersed the feeble structure of the Spanish in- 


surrection, after his departure the invasion stagnated 
amidst the bickerings of his lieutenants. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley turned the war back upon the invaders for 
a moment, but the jealousy and folly of his ally soon 
obliged him to retire to Portugal. The Spaniards then 
tried their single strength, and were trampled under 
foot at Ocana, and notwithstanding the assistance of 
England, the offensive passed entirely from their hands, 
In the next book we shall find them every where acting 
on the defensive, and every where weak. 


* Letter to lord Liverpool, MS. 


K X. 


| prepared to commence the campaign of 1810 with vigour. 
His first operations, however, indicated great infirmity 
|of purpose. When Del Parque’s defeat on one side 
| and Echevaria’s on the other had freed his flanks, and 
| while the British army was still at Badajos, he sent 
| the fourth corps towards Valencia, but immediately 
afterwards re-called it, and also the first eorps, which, 
since the battle of Ocana, had been at Santa Cruz de 
|Mudela. The march of this last corps through La 
| Mancha had been marked by this peculiarity, that, for 
| the first time since the commencement of the war, the 
| peasantry, indignant at the fight of the soldiers, guided 
| the pursuers to the retreats of the fugitives. 
| Joseph’s vacillation was partly occasioned by the 
insurrection in Navarre, under Renovalles and Mina; 
partly because lord Wellington, previous to quitting 
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watching the movements of the duke Del Parque, and 
Gazan returned to Madrid. Milhaud, with a division 
of the fourth corps, and some cavalry, was detached 
against Echevarria, but on his arrival at Cuenca, find- 
ing that the latter had retreated, by Toboado to Hellin 
in Murcia, combined his operations with general Su- 
chet, and, as I have before related, assisted to reduce 
the towns of Albaracin and Teruel. Other movements 
there were none, but, as the Spanish regiments of the 
guard had fought freely against their countrymen, and 
many of the es taken at Ocana, had offered to 
join the invaders’ colours, the king conceived hopes of 
raising a national army. French writers assert that 
the captives at Ocana made a marked distinction be- 
tween Napoleon and Joseph. They were willing to 
serve the French emperor, but not the intrusive king of 
Spain. Spanish authors assume that none entered the 
enemy’s ranks save by coercion and to escape ; and that 
many did so with that view, and were successful, must 
be supposed, or the numbers said to have reassembled 
in the Morena, and at Cuenca, cannot be reconciled with 
the loss sustained in the action. However the battles 
of Ocaiia and Alba de Tormes terminated the series of 
offensive operations, which the Austrian war, and the 
reappearance of a British army in the Peninsula had 
enabled the allies to adopt, in 1809. ‘Those operations 
had been unsuccessful, the enemy again took the lead, 
and the fourth epoch of the war commenced. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Although certain that the British army would not 
co-operate in this short campaign, the Junta openly as- 
serted, that it would join Albuquerque in the valley of 
the Tagus. The improbability of Areizaga’s acting, 
without such assistance, gave currency to the fiction, 
and an accredited fiction is, in war, often more useful 
than the truth; in this, therefore, they are to be com- 
mended; but, when deceiving their own general, they 
permitted Areizaga to act under the impression that he 
would be so assisted, they committed not an error, but 
an enormous crime. Nor was the general much less 
eriminal for acting upon the mere assertion that other 
movements were combined with his, when no commu- 
nication, no concerting of the marches, no understand- 
ing with the allied commander, as to their mutual re- 
sources and intentions, had taken place. 

2. A rushing wind, a blast from the mountains, tem- 
pestuous, momentary, such was AreiZaga’s movemen: 
on Dos Barrios, and assuredly it would be difficult to 
find its parallel. There is no post so strong, no town so 
guarded, that, by a fortunate stroke, may not be carried : 
but who, even on the smallest scale, acts on this prin- 
ciple, unless aided by some accidental circumstance 
applicable to the moment? Areizaga obeyed the or- 
ders of his government! no general is bound to obey 
orders (at least without remonstrance) which involve 
the safety of his army, to that he should sacrifice every- 
thing but victory ; and many great commanders have 
sacrificed even victory, rather than appear to under- 
value this vital principle. 

3. At Dos Barrios the Spanish general, having first 
met with opposition, halted for three days, evidently 
without a plan, and ignorant both of the situation of the 
first corps on his left flank, and of the real force in his 
front, yet this was the only moment in which he could 
hope for the slightest success. If, instead of a feeble 
skirmish of cavalry, he had borne forward, with his 
whole army, on the 11th, Sebastiani must have been 
overpowered and driven across the Tagus, and Areiza- 
ga, with fifty thousand infantry and a powerful cavalry, 
would, on the 12th, have been in the midst of the sepa- 
rated French corps, for their movement of concentra- 
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the Morena at all, seeing that the calculated chanees 
were all against Areizaga, and his troops not such as 
could improve accidental advantages. 

4. The flank march, from Dos Barrios to Santa Crp 
although intended to turn the French left, and gain Ma. 
drid, was a circuitous route of at least a hundred miles 
and, as there were three rivers to cross, namely, the Ta. 
gus, the Tajuiia, and Henares, only great rapidity could 
give a chance of success; yet Areizaga was slots 80 
late as the 15th, he had passed the Tagus with on] 
two divisions of infantry. Meanwhile the French 
moving on the inner circle, got between him and Ma. 
drid, and the moment one corps, out of the three op. 
posed to him, approached, he recrossed the 'Tagus and 
concentrated again on the strong ground of Santa Crog 
de la Zarza. The king by the way of Aranjuez had, 
however, already cut his line of retreat, and then Arei. 
zaga, who, on the 10th, had shrunk from an action with 
Sebastiani when the latter had only eight thousand men, 
sought a battle on the same ground with the king, 
who was at the head of thirty thousand, the first corps 
being also in full march upon the Spanish traces and 
distant only a few miles. Here it may be remarked 
that Victor, who was now to the eastward of the Span. 
iards, had been on the 9th to the westward at Yevenes 
and Mora, having moved in ten days, on a circle of a 
hundred and fifty miles, completely round this Spanish 
general, who pretended to treat his adversaries as if 
they were blind men. 

5. Baron Crossand, it is said, urged Areizaga to en 
trench himself in the mountains, to raise the peasantry, 
and to await the effect of Albuquerque’s and Del Par. 
yue’s operations. If so, his military ideas do not seem 
of a higher order than Areizaga’s, and the proposal was 
but a repetition of Mr. Frere’s former plan for Albe- 
querque ; a plan founded on the supposition, that the 
rich plains of La Mancha were rugged mountains. In 
taking a permanent position at Santa Cruz or Taran- 
con, Areizaga must have resigned all direct communi- 
cation with Andalusia, and opened a fresh line of come 
munication with Valencia, which would have been ex- 
posed to the third corps from Aragon. Yet without 
examining whether either the Spanish general or army 
were capable of such a difficult operation, as adopting 
an accidental line of operations, the advice, if given 
atall, was only given on the 18th, and on the 16th, the 
first corps, the fourth, the greatest part of the fifth, the 
reserve and the royal guards, forming a mass of more 
than fifty thousand fighting men, would have taught 
Areizaga that men and not mountains decide the fate 
ofa battle. Butin fact, there were no mountains to 
hold : between Zarza and the borders of Valencia, the 
whole country is one vast plain, and on the 18th, 
there was only the alternative of fighting the weakest 
of the two French armies, or of retreating by forced 
marches through La Mancha. The former was chosen, 
Areizaga’s army was destroyed, and in the battle he 
discovered no redeeming quality. His position was 
ill chosen, he made no use of his cavalry, his left wing 
never fired a shot, and when the men, undismayed by 
the defeat ofthe right, demanded to be led into action, 
he commanded a retreat, and quitted the field himself 
at the moment when his presence was most wanted. 

6. The combinations of the French were methodi- 
cal, well arranged, effectual, and it may seem mispla- 
ced, to do ought but commend movements so eminent- 
ly successful; yet the chances of war are manifold 
enough to justify the drawing attention to some points 
of this short campaign. Areizaga’s rush from the 
mountains was so unexpected and rapid, that it might 
well make his adversaries hesitate, and hence perhaps 
the reason why the first corps, circled round the Span- 


tion was not completely effected until the night of the | ish army, and was singly to have attacked the latter 


14th. 


But such a stroke was not for an undisciplined | in front at Zarza, on the 19th, whereas, reinforced with 


army, and this was another reason against moving from | the division of the fourth corps from Toledo, it might 
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have fallen on the rear and flank from Mora a week be- 
fore; that this, during the three days Areizaga remain- 
edat Dos Barrios, from whence Mora is only four hours 

arch. : . 

7, The 11th, the king knew the English army had 
not approached the valley of the Tagus, Areizaga did 
not quit Dos Bafrios until the 13th, and he remained 
at Zarza until the 18th, During eight days therefore, 
the Spanish general was permitted to lead, and had he 
been a man of real enterprise he would have crushed 
the troops between Dos Barrios and Aranjuez on the 
10th or Lith. Indeed, the boldness with which Sebas- 
tiani maintained his offensive position beyond Aranjuez, 
from the 9th to the 14th, was a master-piece. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that Soult could not at once 
fix a general, who marched fifty thousand men about, 
like a patrole of cavalry, without the slightest regard 
to his adversary’s positions or his own line of opera- 
tions. 

8, In the battle, nothing could be more scientific than 
the mode in which the Freneh closed upon and defeat- 
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were a hundred thousand Spanish soldiers ready. The 
British army at this period, although much reduced by 
sickness, had still twenty thousand men fit to bear 
arms, and the Portuguese under Beresford were near 
thirty thousand, making a total of a hundred and fifty 
thousand allies. Thirty thousand to guard the passes 
of the Sierra de Gredos and watch the sixth corps, a 
hundred and twenty thousand to attack the seventy 
thousand French covering Madrid! Why, then, was 
sir Arthur Wellesley, who only four months before so 
eagerly undertook a like enterprise with fewer forces, 
now absolutely deaf to the proposals of the Junta? 
‘* Because moral force is to physical force, as three to one 
in war.” He had proved the military qualities of 
Spaniards and French, and he foresaw, to use his own 
expressions, * that after one or two battles, and one or 
two brilliant actions by some, and defeats sustained by 
others, all would have to retreat again:?’* yet this man, 


| so cautious, so sensible of the enemy’s superiority, was 


ed the right and centre, while they paralyzed the left | 


of the Spaniards; the disparity of numbers engaged, 
and the enormous amount of prisoners. artillery, and 
other trophies of victory prove it to have been a fine dis- 
play of talent. But Andalusia was laid prostrate by 
this sudden destruction of her troops! why then was 
the fruit of victory neglected? Did the king, unable to 
perceive his advantages, control the higher military ge- 
nius of his advising general t or was he distracted by 
disputes amongst the different commanders? or, did 
the British army at Badajos alarm him? An accurate 


| of 1809. 


knowledge of these pointsis essential in estimating | 


the real share Spain had in her own deliverance. 

9. Sir Arthur Wellesley absolutely refused to co- 
operate in this short and violent campaign. He remain- 
eda quiet spectator of events at the most critical period 


of the war; and yet on paper the Spanish projects pro- | 


mised wel]. Areizaga’s army exceeded fifty thousand 
men, Albuquerque’s ten thousand, and thirty thousand 


were under Del Parque, who, at Tamames had just | 


overthrown the best troops in the French army. 


Villa | 


Campa also, and the Partida bands on the side of | 


Cuenca were estimated at ten thousand; in fine, there 


amidst the bickerings of his lieutenants. 


laying the foundation of measures that finally carried 
him triumphant through the Peninsula. False then 
are the opinions of those, who, asserting Napoleon 
might have been driven over the Ebro in 1808-9, blame 
sir John Moore’s conduct. Such reasoners would as 
certainly have charged the ruin of Spain on sir Arthur 
Wellesley, if at this period the chances of war had sent 
him to his grave. But in all times the wise and brave 
man’s toil has been the sport of fools! 

Alba de Tormes ended the great military transactions 
In the beginning, Napoleon broke to atoms 
and dispersed the feeble structure of the Spanish in- 
surrection, after his departure the invasion stagnated 
Sir Arthur 
Wellesley turned the war back upon the invaders for 
a moment, but the jealousy and folly of his ally soon 
obliged him to retire to Portugal. The Spaniards then 
tried their single strength, and were trampled under 
foot at Ocana, and notwithstanding the assistance ot 
England, the offensive passed entirely from their hands, 
In the next book we shall find them every where acting 
on the defensive, and every where weak. 


* Letter to lord Liverpool, MS. 
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the Guadiana, had informed the Junta of Badajos, as a 


matter of courtesy, that he was about to evacuate their | 


district, and his confidential letter being published in 
the town Gazette, and ostentatiously copied into the 
Seville papers, made Joseph suspect it to be a cloak to 
some offensive project. However, the false movements 
of the first and fourth corps distracted the Spaniards, 
and emboldened the French partizans, who were very 
numerous both in Valencia and Andalusia. When the 
troubles in Navarre were quieted by Suchet, and the 


distribution of the British army in the valley of. the | 


Mondego known, Joseph seriously prepared for the 
conquest of Andalusia. ‘This enterprise, less difficult 


than an invasion of Portugal, promised immediate pecu- | 


‘niary advantages, which was no slight consideration 
to a sovereign whose ministers were reduced to want 


from the non-payment of their salaries, and whose | 


troops were thirteen months in arrears of pay. Napo- 


leon, arigid stickler for the Roman maxim, that “ war 


should support war,” paid only the corps near the | 
frontiers of Franee, and rarely recruited the military 


chest. 

Both the military and political affairs of Andalusia 
were now at the lowest ebb. The calm produced by 
the promise to convoke the National Cortes had been 
short-lived. The disaster of Ocana revived all the 


passions of the people, and afforded the old Junta of | 


Seville, the eouncil of Castile, and other enemies 
of the Central Junta, an opportunity to pull down a 
government universally obnoxious, and the general dis- 
content was increased by the measures adopted to meet 
the approaching crisis. The marquis of Astorga had 
been succeeded by the archbishop of Laodicea, under 
whose presidency the Junta published a manifesto, as- 
suring the people that there was no danger,—that 
Areizaga could defend the Morena against the whole 
power of France,—that Albaquerque would, from the 
side of Estremadura, fall upon the enemy’s rear,—and 
that a second Baylen might be expected. But ~~hile 
thus attempting to delude the public, they openly sent 
property to Cadiz, and announced that they would trans- 
fer their sittings to that town on the Ist of February. 
Meanwhile, not to seem inactive, a decree was issued 
for a levy of a hundred thousand men, and for a forced 
loan of half the jewels, plate, and money belonging to 
individuals; sums left for pious purposes were also 
appropriated to the service of the state 


To weaken their adversaries, the Junta offered Ro- 
mana the command of the army in the Morena and im- 
prisoned the Cende de Montijo and Francisco Palafox. 
The marquis of Lazan, accused of being in league wit! 


’ } 


his brother, was confined in Pensicol 

de Tilly, detected in a conspiracy to seize the pub 
trea: nd make for America, was thrown into a dt 
geon, where it is believed his infamous existence ter- 


+) ¥ ' 
a, and the Conde 


urea ne 


minated. The celebrated Padre Gil was sent on a 
mission to Sicily. While on his passage he told an 
English gentleman, ** They have sent me on this embassy 


to get 


submitted 


rid of my never ceasing remonstrances ; and I have 
| to this banishment for Ji ar I might be got rid 
of in another way ’* Romana refused to serve, an 
Blake, recalled from Catalonia, was appointed 
mand the troops re-assembled at Ia Carolina, most of 
the other generals kept aloof, and in Gallicia the Conde 
de Noronha, resigning his command, issued a mani- 
festo agwainst the Junta. 


d 


toc 


the people would be against the government under any 


circumstances, only waited for a favourable moment to} 
i | was also a way, through Belalecazar, to Guadalcanal ; 


commence violence. Andalusia generally, and Sevill: 


in particular, were but one remove from anarchy, when | 
the intrusive monarch reached the foot of the Morena| 


with a great and well organized army. 
The military preparation of the Junta was in har- 
mony with their political conduct. 
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The publie hatred increased, | 
and the partizans of Palafox and Montijo, certain that| 
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|levying a hundred thousand men, issued when the 
enemy was but a few marches from the seat of govern« 
| ment, was followed by an order to distribute a hundred 
| thousand poinards, as if assassination were the mode 
| in whieh a great nation could or ought to defend itself. 
| especially when the regular forces at the dis 08al of 
the Junta, were still numerous enough, if well ¢ irected 
| to have made a stout resistance. Areizaga had twenty. 
five thousand men in the Morena; Echevaria, with 
|eight thousand, was close by, at Hellin; five or six 
thousand were spread over Andalusia, and Albuquer- 
que had fifteen thousand behind the Guadiana, The 
troops at Carolina were, however, dispirited and dise 
crganized. Blake had not arrived, aid Albu uerque, 
distracted with contradictory orders watdiniieal almost 
daily by the Janta, could contrive no reasonable plan 
of action, unti] the movements of the enemy enabled 
him to disregard all instructions. Thus, ‘amidst a 
whirlpool! of passions, intrigues, and absurdities, Ans 
dalusia, although a mighty vessel, and containing all 
the means of safety, was destined to sink, 

This great province, composed of four kingdoms, 
namely, Jaen and Cordoba in the north, Grenada ang 
Seville in the sowth, was protected on the right by 
Murcia and on the left by Portugal. The northern 
frontier only was accessible to the French, who could 
attack it either by La Mancha or Estremadura; bat, 
between those provinces, the Toledo and Guadalupe 
inountains forbad all military communication until near 
the Morena, where, abating somewhat of their suriy 
grandeur, they leave a space through which troops 
could move from one province to the other in a diree. 
tion parallel to the frontier of Andalusia. 

‘Towards La Mancha, the Morena was so savage that 
only the royal road to Seville was practicable for artil- 
lery. ‘This road entering the hills, a little in advanceof 
Santa Cruz de Mudela, ata pass of wonderful strength, 
called the Despenas Perros, led by La Carolina and 
Baylen to Andujar. On the right, indeed, another route 
passed through the Puerto del Rey, but fell into the 
first at Navas Toloza, a little beyond the Despenas 
Perros, and there were other passes also, but all fall- 
ing again into the main road, before reaching La Caro- 
lina. Santa Cruz de Mudela was therefore a position 
me he principal passes of the Morena from La 





nacing the 
Mancha. 
Tro the eastward of Santa Cruz 


the town of Villa 
Nueva de los Inf, 


resented a seeond poit of con- 


centration { the invaders. From then roads, prac- 
ticable for cavalry and infantry, penetrated the hills by 
La Venta Quemada and the Puerto de San Esteban, 


conducti Baeza, Ubeda, and Jaen. 

In like manner, on the westward of Santa Cruz, roads 
or, rather, paths, penetrated into the kingdoms of Cor 
doba. One, entering the mountains, by Fuen Calien- 
te, led upon Mentoro; a second, called the La. Plata, 
passed by La Conquista to Adamuz, and it is just be- 
yond these roads that the ridges, separating La Man- 
cha from Estremadura, begin to soften down, permit 


ting military ingress to the latter, by the passes of Mo- 
chuello, Almaden de Azogues, and Agudo. 
Ifentering Estremadura by these passes an army 
should then invade Andalusia, the Morena must still 
be passed, and the only military communications be- 
tween those provinces were by three great roads, name- 
ly, one from Medellin and Llerena to Guadaleanal ; 
another from Badajos to Seville, by the defiles of Mo- 
nasterio and Ronquillo; a third by Xeres de los Cabal- 
leros, Fregenal,and Aracena. From Almaden, there 


but all these routes, except that of Aracena, whether 
from, La Mancha or Estremadura, after crossing the 
mountains led into the valley of the Guadalquivir, a river 
whose waters, drawn from a multitude of sources, at 


The decree for| first roll westward, washing the foot of the Morena as 
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far as the city of Cordoba, then, bending gradually to- 
wards the south, flow by Seville, and are finally lost 
in the Atlantic. i 

To defend the passage of the Morena, Areizaga posted 
his right in the defiles of San Esteban and Montizon, 
covering the city of Jaen, the old walls of which were 
armed. His left occupied the passes of Fuen Caliente 
and Mochuello, covering Cordoba. His centre wes es- 
tablished at La Carolina and in the defiles of the Des- 

nas Perros and Puerto del Rey, which was entrench- | 
ed, but with so little skill and labour as to excite the} 
ridicule rather than the circumspection of the enemy. | 
And here it may be well to notice an error relative to| 
the strength of mountain-defiles, common enough even | 
amongst men who, with some experience, have taken 
a contracted view of their profession. 

From such persons it is usual to hear of narrow pas- 
ses, in which the greatest multitudes may be resisted. 
Now, without stopping to prove that local strength is 
nothing, if the flanks can be turned by other roads, we 
may be certain that there are few positions so diflicult 
as to render superior numbers of no avail. Where one 
man can climb another can, and a good and numerous 
infantry, crowning the acclivities on the right and left 
ofa disputed pass, will soon oblige the defenders to re- 
treat, or to fight uponequal terms. If this takes place 
at any point of an extended front of defiles, such as 
those of the Sierra Morena, the dangerous consequen- 
ces tothe whole of the beaten army are obvious. Hence 
such passes should only be considered as fixed points, 
around which an army should operate freely in defence 
of more exposed positions, for defiles are doors, the keys 
of which are on the summits of the hills around them, 
A bridge is a defile, yet troops are posted, not in the 
middle, but behind a bridge, to defend the passage. By 
extending this principle, we shall draw the greatest ad- | 
vantages from the strength of mountain-passes. The 
practice of some great generals may, indeed, be quoted 
against this opinion ; nevertheless, it seems more conso- 
nant to the true principles of war to place detachments 
in defiles, and keep the main body in some central 
point behind, ready to fall on the heads of the enemy’s 
columns as they issue from the gorges of the hills. 

Pierced by many roads, and defended by feeble dis- 
pitited troops, the Morena presented no great obstacle 
to the French ; but, as they came up against it by the 
way of La Mancha only, there were means to render 
their passage difficult. If Albuquerque, placing his ar- | 
my either at Almaden de Azogues, or Agudo, had ope- | 
rated against their right flank, he must have been beat- 
en, or masked by a strong detachment, before Areiza- 
ga could have been safely attacked. 

Nor was Andalusia itself deficient of interior local 
resources for an obstinate defence. Paralle] to the Mo- 
rena, and at the distance of about a hundred miles, the 
Sierra Nevada, the Apulxaras, and the Sierra Ronda, 
extend from the borders of Murcia to Gibraltar, cut- 
ting off a narrow tract of country along the coast of 
the Mediterranean, while the intermediate space be- 
tween these sierras and the Morena is broken by less | 
extensive ridges, forming valleys which, gradually des- | 
cending and widening, are finally lost in the open coun- 
try about Seville. Andalusia may therefore be consi- | 
dered as presenting three stand divisions of country :— 
1. The upper, or rugged, between the Sierra Morena} 
and the Sierra Nevada. 2. The lower, or open coun | 
try, about Seville. 3. The coast-tract between the Ne- | 
vada and Ronda, and the Mediterranean. This last 
is studded, in its whole length, with sea-port towns and | 
castles, such as Malaga, Velez-Malaga. Motril, Ardra, 
Marbella, Estipona, and an infinity of smaller places. | 

No important line of defence is offered by the Gua- 
dalquivir. An army, after passing the Morena, would | 
follow the course of its waters to gain the lower parts | 








ef Andalusia, and, thus descending, the advantage of | 
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position would be with the invaders. But, to reach 
the Mediterranean coast, not only the ridges of the Ne- 
vada or Ronda must be crossed, but most of the minor 
parallel ridges enclosing the valleys, whose waters run 
towards the Atlantic. Now all those valleys contain 
great towns, such as Jaen and Cordoba, Ubeda, Gre- 
nada, and Alcala Real, most of which, formerly forti- 
fied, and still retaining their ancient walls, were capa- 
ble of defence; wherefore the enemy could not have 
approached the Mediterranean, nor Grenada, nor the 
lower country about Seville, without first taking Jaen, 
or Cordoba, or both. The difficulty of besieging those 
places, while a Spanish army was stationed at Alcala 
Real, or Ecija, while the mountains, on both flanks and 
in the rear, were filled with insurgents, and while Al- 
buquerque hung upon the rear at Almada, is apparent. 
Pompey’s sons, acting upon this system, nearly baffled 
Cesar, although that mighty man had friends in the 
province, and, with his accustomed celerity, fell upon 
his youthful adversaries before their arrangements were 
matured. 

But in this, the third year of the war, the Junta were 
unprovided with any plan of defence beyond the mere 
occupation of the passes in the Morena. ‘Those, once 
forced, Seville was open, and, from that great city, the 
French «ould penetrate into al) parts and their commu- 
nication with Madrid became of secondary importance, 
because Andalusia abounded in the materials of war, 
and Seville, the capital of the province, and, from its 
political pesition, the most important town in Spain, 
was furnished with arsenals, cannon-founderies, and all 
establishments necessary to a great military power, 


INVASION OF ANDALUSIA. 


The number of fighting-men destined for this enter- 
prise was about sixty-five thousand. Marshal Soult 
directed the movements, but the king was disposed to 
take a more prominent part, in the military arrange- 
ments than a due regard for his own interest would jus- 
tify. To cover Madrid, and to watch the British ar- 
my, the second corps was posted between Talavera and 
Toledo, with strong detachments pushed into the val- 
ley of the Tagus; two thonsand men, drawn from the 
reserve, garrisoned the capital; as many were in Tole- 
do, and two battalions occupied minor posts, such as 
Areanda and Guadalaxara. Gazan’s division was re- 
called from Castile, Milhaud’s from Aragon; the first, 
fourth, and fifth corps, the king’s guards, and the re- 
serve, increased by some reinforcements from France, 
were directed upon Andalusia. 

During the early part of January, 1810, the troops, 
by easy marches, gained théewfoot of the Morena, and 
there Milhanud’s division, coming by the way of Be- 
nillo, rejoined the fourth corps. A variety of menacing 
demonstrations, being then made along the front of the 
Spanish line of defence, between the 14th and 17th, 
caused Areizaga to abandon his advanced positions and 
confine himself to the passes of the Morena; on the 
18th, the king arrived in person at Santa Cruz de Mu- 
dela, and the whole army was collected in three distinct 
masses. 

In the centre, the artillery, the king’s guards, the re- 
serve, and the fifth corps, under marshal Mortier, were 
established at Santa Cruz and Elviso, close to the 
mouths of the Despenas Perros and the Puerto del Rey. 

On the left, Sebastiani, with the fourth corps, occu- 
pied Villa Nueva de los Infantes, and prepared to 
penetrate, by Venta Quemada and Puerto San Esteban, 
into the kingdom of Jaen. 

On the right, the duke of Beliuno, placing a detach- 
ment in Agudo, to watch Albuquerque, occupied Al- 
maden de Azogues, with the first corps, pushed an ad- 
vanced guard into the pass of Mochuelo, and sent pa- 
trols through Benaleazar and Hinojosa towards Guadal- 
canal. By these dispositions, Areizaga’s line of defence 
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in the Morena, and Albuquerque’s line of retreat from 
Estremadura, were alike threatened. 

On the 20th, Sebastiani, after a slight skirmish, 
forced the defiles of Esteban, making a number of pris- 
oners; and when the Spaniards rallied behind the 
Guadalen, one of the tributary torrents of the Guadal- 
quivir, he again defeated them, and advancing into the 
plains of Ubeda, secured the bridges over the Guadal- 
qui vir. 

In the centre Dessolles carried the Puerto del Rey 
without firing a shot, and Gazan’s division crowning 
the heights right and left of the Despenas Perros, 
turned all the Spanish works in that pass, which was 
abandoned. Mortier, with the main body and the ar- 
tillery, then poured through, reached La Carolina in 
the night, and the next day took possession of Andujar, 
having passed in triumph over the fatal field of Bay- 
len; more fatal to the Spaniards than to the French, 
for the foolish pride engendered by that victory, was 
one of the principal causes of their subsequent losses. 

Meanwhile the duke of Belluno pushed detachments 
to Montoro, Adamuz, and Pozzoblanco, and his patrols 
appeared close to Cordoba. His and Sebastiani’s 
flanking parties communicated also with the fifth corps 
at Andujar, and thus, in two days, by skilful combina- 
tions upon an extent of fifty miles, the lofty barrier of 
the Morena was forced, and Andalusia beheld the 
French masses portentously gathered on the interior 
slopes of the mountains. 

n Seville all was anarchy: Palafox and Montijo’s 
partizans were secretly preparing to strike, and the 
Ancient Junta openly discovered a resol ntion to resume 
their former power. The timid, and those who had 
portable property, endeavoured to remove to Cadiz, but 
the populace opposed this, and the peasantry came into 
the city so fast that above a hundred thousand persons 
were within the walls, and the streets were crowded 
with multitudes that, scarcely knowing what to expect 
or wish, only wanted a signal to break out into vio- 
lence. The Central Junta, fearing alike, the enemy, 
and their own people, prepared to fly, yet faithful to 
their system of delusion, while their packages were 
actually embarking for Cadiz, assured the people that 
the enemy had indeed forced the pass of Almaden, 
leading from La Mancha into Estremadura, bat that no 
danger could thence arise; because the duke Del 
Parque was in full march to join Albuquerque, and 
those generals when united being stronger than the 
enemy would fall upon his flank, while Areizaga would 
co-operate from the Morena and gain a great victory! 

It was on the 20th of January, and at the very mo- 
ment when the Morena was being forced at all points, 
that this deluding address was published, and it was 
not until the day after that the Junta despatched orders 
for the duke Del Parque (who was then in the moun- 
tains beyond Ciudad Rodrigo) to effect that janction 
with Albuquerque from which such great things were 
expected! Del Parque received the despatch on the 
24th, and prepared to obey. Albuquerque, alive to all 
the danger of the crisis, had left general Contreras at 
Medellin with four thousand five hundred men, destined 
to form a garrison for Badajos, and marched himself on 
the 22d, with about nine thousand, towards Agudo, 
intending to fall upon the flank of the first corps; he 
had scarcely commenced his movement, when he Jearn- 
ed that Agudo and Almaden were occupied, and that 
the French patrols were already at Benalcazar and Hi- 
nojosa, within one march of his own line of retreat 
upon Seville. In this conjuncture, sending Contreras 
to Badajos, and his own artillery through the defile 
of Monasterio, he marched with his infantry to Gua- 
daleanal. During the movement, he continued to re- 
ceive contradictory and absurd orders from the Junta, 
some of which, he disregarded, and others he could not 
obey: wherefore, conforming to circumstances. when 
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the Morena was forced, he descended into the basi 
of Seville, crossed the Guadalquivir a few leagues from 
that city, at the ferry of Cantillana, reached Carmona 
on the 24th, and immediately pushed with his cava} 

for Ecija to observe the enemy's progress, Meanwhile 


the storm, so long impending over the Central Junta 
burst at Seville. , 
Early on the 24th a great tumult arose. Mobs tre 


versing al] the quarters of the city, called out, some for 
the deposition of the Junta, others for the heads of the 
members. Francisco Palafox and Montijo were re. 
leased, and the junta of Seville being re-established 
by acclamation, the Central Junta, committed to their 
hands the defence of Andalusia, and endeavoured them- 
selves to reach Cadiz, each as he could ; yet with the 
full intention of reuniting and resuming their authority 
On the road however, some of them were cast into 
prison by the people, some were like to be slain a 
Xerez, and the Junta of Seville had no imtention that 
the Central Junta should ever revive. Saavedra, the 
President of the former, by judicious measures calmed 
the tumult in the city, restored Romana to the com. 
mand of his old army, which was now under the duke 
Del Parque, made some other popular appointments, 
and in conjunction with his colleagues sent a formal 
proposition to the Junta at Badajos, inviting them tg 
take into consideration the neeessity of constituting a 
Regency, which was readily acceded to. The events 
of war crowding on, overlaid their schemes. Three 
days after the flight of the Central Junta, treason and 
faction being busy amongst the members of the Seville 
Junta, they also disbanded, some remained in the town, 
others, amongst them Saavedra, repaired to Cadiz 
The tamults were then renewed with greater violence, 
and Romana was called upon to assume the command 
and defend the eity, but he evaded this dangerous 
honour, and proceeded to Badajos, 

Thus abandoned to themselves, the people of Seville 
elected a military janta, and discovered the same dis 
position, as the people of other towns in the Peninsula 
had done upon like occasions. If men like the Tios 
of Zaragoza, had then assumed command, they might 
have left a memorable tale and a ruined city, but there 
were none so firm, or s0 ferocious, and finally, a feel- 
ing of helplessness producing fear tn all, Seville was 
ready to submit to the invaders. 

When the passage of the mountains was completel 
effected, the French corps again received their artil- 
lery, the centre and right wing remained stationary, 
and a detachment of the first corps, which had ap- 
proached Cordoba, returned to Montoro. Areizaga 
rallied his troops at Jaen, but Sebastiani marching from 
Ubeda, drove him upon Alcala Real, and Jaen surren- 
dered with forty-six guns mounted on the walls. The 
Spanish general then made one more stand, and being 
again beaten, all his artillery was captured, and his 
army dispersed. Five thousand infantry and some 
squadyons of cavalry throwing away their arms, e& 
caped to Gibraltar, while Areizaga himself, with a 
remnant of horse, flying into the kingdom of Murcia, 
was there superseded by Blake. Meanwhile, Sebas 
tiani having marched upon Grenada, entered it the 28th 
of January, and was received with apparent joy, so en- 
tirely had the government of the Central Junta extin- 
guished the former enthusiasm of the people. 

The capture of Jaen having secured the left flank of 
the French, the king with the centre and right, moved 
on Cordoba the 27th, and there also, as at Jaen and 
Grenada, the invaders were received without any mark 
of aversion,* and thus the upper country was conquered. 





* Dupont’s Proceedings at Cordoba, as related in my first 
volume, have been commented upon in a recent publication, 
entitled “* Annals of the Pestaielor Campaigns.” 

Upon the authority of general Foy, the author asserts that 
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But the projects of Joseph were not confined to Anda- 
Jusia; he had opened a secret communication with Va- 
lencia, where his partisans undertook to raise a commo- 
tion whenever a French force should appear before that 
city; hence, judging that no serious opposition would 
be made in Andalusia, he directed Sebastiani to cross 
the Sierra Nevada, and seize the Grenadan coast, an 
operation that would enable him with greater facility 
to act against Valencia. To ensure the success of the 
jatter enterprise, he wrote from Cordoba to Suchet, 
urging him to make a combined movement from Aragon, 
and promising a powerful detachment from Andalusia, 
to meet him under the walls of Valencia.* 

Dessolles, with the reserve, occupied Cordoba and 
Jaen, and the first and fifth corps, followed by the 
king’s guards, proceeded without delay towards Ecija, 
where it will be remembered, Albuquerque’s cavalry 
had seen posted since the night of the 24th. As the 
French approached, the duke fell back upon Carmona, 
from whence he could retreat either to Seville, or Cadiz, 
the way to the latter being a Utrera. But from 
Ecija there was a road through Moron to Utrera, 
shorter than that leading through Carmona, and along 
this road the cavalry of the first corps was pushed on 
the 27th. Albuquerque despairing for Seville, resolved 
to make for Cadiz, and lest the enemy should reach 
Utrera before him, gained that town with great expe- 
dition, and thence moving through Lebrija and Xeres, 
by long marches, journeying day and night, reached 
Cadiz on the 3d of February. Some French cavalry 
overtook and skirmished with his rear at Utrera, but he 
was not pursued further, save by scouting parties; for 
the king had altered the original plan of operations, and 
ordered the first corps which was then pushing for 
Cadiz, to change its direction and march by Carmona 
against Seville, and the 30th, the advanced guard came 
on that city. 

Some entrenchments and batteries had been raised 
for defence, the mob still governing, fired upon the 
bearer of the first French summons, and announced in 
lofty terms a resolution to fight, and besides the popu- 





Cordoba was sacked, calls it “a gratuifous atrocity,”’ and “ an 
inhuman butchery,” and no doubt, taking for fiction the stories 
of Agathocles, Marius, Sylla, and a thousand others, gravely 
affirms, that, capacily and cruelly are rarely united; that Du- 
pont was a fool, and that Napoleon did not poison him in a 
dungeon, but that he must have “ dragged on a miserable ex- 
istence exposed to universal scorn and hatred.” 

Unfortunately for the application of this nursery a . 
Dupont, although a bad officer, was a man of acknowledged 
talents, and became minister of war at the restoration of the 
Bourbons, a period fixed by the author of “ the Annals,” as 
the era of good government in France. 

I rejected Foy's authority, Ist, because his work, unfinished 
and posthumous, discovered more of the orator than the im- 
partial historian, and he was politically opposed to Dupont. 
Secondly, because he was not an eye-witness, and his relation 


was also contradicted by the testimony of a British general 
of known talents and accurwcy, who obtained his information 
on the spot a few months subsequent to the event. 

“Some time after the victory, order was restored, pillage 
was forbidden under pain of death, and the chosen companies 
maintained the police.”—Journal of Operations. 

Cordoba was not pillaged, being one of the few places 
where the French were well received.— Letters from a British 
general to colonel Napier. 

On this point, therefore, I am clear; but the author of the 
“ Annals,” after contrasting my account with Foy’s, thus pro- 
ceeds, “It is only necessary to add, that the preceding state- 
ment is given by colone! Napier withoul any quotation of au- 
thority.” 

A less concise writer might have thought it right to add that, 
siz months previous to the publication of the Annals, colonel 
Napier, hearing that some of his statements appeared incon- 
clusive to the author of that work, because there was no quota- 
tion of authority, transmitted through a mutual friend, an assa 
rance that he had authority for every statement, and that he 
would willingly furnish the author with any or all of them 
ho notice was taken of this offer. 

* Suchet's Memoirs. 
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lace, there were about seven thousand troops, com- 
posed partly of fugitives from the Morena, partly of 
the original garrison of the town. Nevertheless, the 
city, after some negotiation, surrendered on the 31st, 
with all its stores, founderies, and arsenals complete, 
and on the Ist of February the king entered in triumph. 
The lower country was thus conquered, and there re- 
mained only Cadiz, and te coast tract lying between 
the Mediterranean and the Sierra de Nevada to sub- 
due. 

The first corps was immediately sent against Cadiz, 
the fifth against Estremadura; and Sebastiani, having 
placed fifteen hundred men in the Alhambra, and in- 
corporated among his troops, a Swiss battalion, com- 

osed of those who had abandoned the French service 
in the battle of Baylen, seized Antequera. He was 
desirous to establish himself firmly in those parts be- 
fore he crossed the Nevada, but his measures were 
precipitated by unexpected events. At Malaga, the peo- 


| ple having imprisoned the members of the local Junta, 


were headed by a Capuchin friar, who resolved to fight 
the French, and collected a vast multitude armed in all 
manners above Antequera and Alhama, where the road 
from Grenada enters the hills. 

As this insurrection was spreading, not only in the 
mountains, but through the plains of Grenada, Sebas- 
tiani resolved to fall on at once, lest the Grenadans 
having Gibraltar on the one flank, Murcia on the other, 
and in their own country, many sea-ports and fortified 
towns, should organize a regular system of resistance. 
Wherefore, after a slight skirmish at Alhama, he pen- 
etrated the hills, driving the insurgents upon Malaga, 
near which place they rallied, and an engagement, 
with the advanced guard of the French, under general 
Milhaud, taking place, about five hundred Spaniards 
fell, and the conquerors entered the town fighting. A 
few of the vanquished took refuge on board some Eng- 
lish ships of war, the rest submitted, and more than a 
hundred pieces of heavy, and about twenty pieces of 
field artillery with ammunition, stores, and a quantity 
of British merchandize, beeame the spoil of the con- 
querors. Velez-Malaga opened its gates the next day, 
Motril was occupied, and thus the insurrection was 
quelled, for in every other part, both sete and peas- 
antry, were terrified and submissive to the last degree. * 

Meanwhile, Victor followed the traces of Albuquer- 
que with such diligence, as to reach Chielana on the 
ith, and it is generally supposed, that he might have 
rendered himself master of Leon, for the Tides 
works at Cadiz, and the Isla were in no way improv- 
ed, but rather deteriorated since the period of Sir 
George Smith’s negotiation. The bridge of Zuazo 
was indeed broken, and the canal of Santa Petria great 
obstacle ; but Albuquerque’s troops were harassed, 
dispirted, ill clothed, badly armed, and in every way 


, the pang |inefficient; the people of Cadiz were apathetic, and 
at variance with the “ official journal of Dupont's operations ;"" | : pos} ’ 


the authorities, as usual, occupied with intrigues and 
private interests. ‘In this state, eight thousand Spanish 
soldiers could scarcely have defended a line of ten 
miles against twenty-five thousand French, if a sufli- 
cient number of boats could have been collected to cross 
the canal. 

Venegas was governor of Cadiz, but when it was 
known that the Central Junta had been deposed at Se- 
ville, a Municipal Junta, chiefly composed ef mer- 
chants, was elected by general ballot. This body, as 
inflated and ambitious of power as any that had pre- 
ceded it, would not suffer the fugitive members of the 
Central Junta to assume any authority ; and the latter, 
maugre their extreme reluctance, were obliged to sub- 
mit, but, by the advice of Jovellanos, they appoin- 
ted a Regency, composed of men not taken from 
amongst themselves. Although the Municipal Junta 
| vehemently opposed this proceeding, at first, the judi- 


* Geveral Campbell's Correspondence from Gibraltar. MSS. 
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cious intervention of Mr. Bartholomew Frere induced | 


them to acquiesce; and on the 29th of January, the | 
bishop of Orense, general Castaiios, Antonio de Escaio, 
Saavedra, and Fernandez de Leon, were appointed 

Regents, until the Cortes could be assembled. Leon 
was afterwards replaced by one Lardizabal, a native of 
New Spain. 

The council of Castile, which had been reinstated | 
before the fall of Seville, now charged the deposed 
Junta, and truly, with usurpation—the public voice | 
added peculation and other crimes; and the Regency, | 
which they had themselves appointed, seized their pa- | 
pers, sequestered their effects, threw some of the mem-| 
bers into prison, and banished others to the provinces: 
thus completely extinguishing this at once odious, ridi- | 
culous, and unfortunate oligarehy. Amongst the per- | 
sons composing it, there were undoubtedly some of un- | 
sullied honour and fine talents, ready and eloquent of | 
speech, and dexterous in argument; but it is not in 
Spain only, that men possessing all the “* grace and | 
ornament” of words, have proved to be mean and con- 
temptible statesmen. 

Albuquerque, elected president of the Municipal | 
Junta, and commander of the forees, endeavoured to| 
place the Isla de Leon in a state to resist a sudden at- | 
tack, and the French, deceived as to its real strength, af- 
ter an ineffectual summons, proceeded to gird the 
whole bay with works. Meanwhile, Marshal Mortier, 
leaving a brigade of the fifth corps at Seville, pursued 
a body of four thousand men, that, under the com- | 
mand of the Visconde de Gand, had retired from that 
town towards the Morena; they evaded him, and 
fled’ to Ayamonte, yet were like to be destroyed, be- 
cause the bishop of Algarve, from national jealousy, | 
would not suffer them to pass the Portuguese frontier.* | 
Mortier, however, disregarding these fugitives, passed 
the Morena, by Ronquillos and Monasterio, and march- | 
ing against Badajos, summoned it the 12th of February, 
but Contreras’ detachment had arrived there on the 
26th of January, and Mortier, finding, contrary to his 
expectation, that the place was in a state of defence, 
retired to Merida. 

This terminated the first series of operations in the 
fourth epoch of the war; operations which, in three 
weeks, had put the French in possession of Andalusia 
and Southern Estremadura, with the exception of 
Gibraltar and Cadiz in the one, and of Badajoz, Oli- 
venza, and A)buquerque in the other province. Yet, 
great as were the results of this memorable irruption, 
more might have been obtained, and the capture of 
Cadiz would have been a fatal blow to the Peninsula. | 

From Andujar to Seville is only a hundred miles, 
yet the French took ten days to traverse that space; a 
tardiness for which there appears no adequate cause. 
The king, apparently elated at the acclamations and | 
seeming cordiality with which the towns, and even | 
villages, greeted him, moved slowly. He imagined 
that Seville would open her gates at once ; and think- 
ing that the possession of that town, would produce the 
greatest moral effect, in Andalusia, and all over Spain, | 
changed the first judicious plan of campaign, and | 
marched thither in preference to Cadiz. The moral | 
influence of Seville, was however transferred, along 
with the government, to Cadiz, and Joseph was deceiv- 
ed in his expectations of entering the former city as he 
had entered Cordoba. When he discovered his error 
there was still time to repair it by a rapid pursuit of 
Albuquerque, but fearing to leave a city with a hun- 
dred thousand people in a state of excitement upon his 
flank, he resolved to reduce Seville, and met indeed 
with no formidable resistance, yet so much of opposi- 
tion, as left him only the alternative of storming the 
town or entering by negotiation. The first his hu- 


* Mr. Stuart's Correspondence. MSS. 
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manity forbad; the latter cost him time, which was 
worth his crown, for Albuquerque’s proceedings were 
only secondary: the ephemeral resistance of Seville 
was the primary cause of the safety of Cadiz. 

The march by which the Spanish duke secured the 
Isla de Leon, is only to be reckoned from Carmona, Pre. 
vious to his arrival there, his movements although ju 
dicious, were more the result of necessity than of skill 
After the battle of Ocaha, he expected that Andalusia 
would be invaded; yet, either fettered by his orderg or 
ill-informed of the enemy’s movements, his march up. 
on Agudo was too late, and his after-march upon Gua- 
dal-eanal, was the forced result of his position; he 


, could only do that, or abandon Andalusia and retire to 


Badajos. 

From Guadalcanal, he advanced towards Cordoba on 
the 23d, and he might have thrown himself into that 
town; yet the prudence of taking such a decided part, 
was dependent upon the state of public sentiment, of 
which he must have been a good judge. Albuquerque, 
indeed, imagined that the French were already in pos- 


| session of the place, whereas they did not reach it un. 


til four days later; yet they could easily have entered 
it on the 24th, and as he believed that they had done 
so, it is apparent that he had no confidence in the peo- 
ple’s disposition ; in this view, his determination to 
cross the Guadalquivir, and take post at Carmona, wag 
the fittest for the oecasion. It was at Carmona he 
first appears to have considered Seville a lost city; and 
when the French approached, we find him marching, 
with a surprising energy, towards Cadiz, yet he was 
again late in deciding, for the enemy’s cavalry, moving 
by the shorter road to Utrera, overtook his rear-guard ; 
and the infantry would assuredly have entered the 
Island of Leon with him, if the king had not directed 
The ephemeral resistance of that 
city therefore saved Albuquerque, and he, in return, 
saved Cadiz. 


—p>-__ 


CHAPTER IL. 


Operations in Navarre, Aragon, and Valencia—Pursnit of the 
student Mina—Suchet’s preparations—Hlis incursion against 
Valencia—Returns to Aragon—Difficulty of the war in Cata- 
lonia—Operations of the seventh corps—French detachment 
surprised at Mollet and San Perpetua—Augereau enters Bar. 
celona—Sends Duhesme to France—Returns to Gerona— 
O'Donnel rallies the Spanish army near Centellas—Combat 
of Vich—Spaniards make vain eflorts to raise the blockade 
of Hostalrich——-Augereau again advances to Barcelona— 
Sends two divisions to Reus—Occupies Manreza and Villa 
Franca—French troops defeated at Villa Franca and Espara- 
ruera—Swartz abandons Manreza—Is defeated at Savadel~ 

Colonel Viliatte communicates with the third corps by Fal- 

cet—Severolli retreats from Reus to Villa Franca—Is har- 

assed on the march—Augereau's unskilful conduct—Hostal- 
rich falls—Gallant exploit of the governor, Julian Estrada- 

Cruelty of Augereau. 


Lorp WeuineTon’s plans were deeply affected by 
the invasion of Andalusia. But before treating of the 
stupendous campaign he was now meditating, It is ne- 
cessary, once more to revert to the operations in the 
other parts of the Peninsula, tracing them up to a fixed 
point; because, although bearing strongly on the main 
action of the war, to recur to them chronologically, 
would totally destroy the unity of narrative indlopons 
able to a just handling of the subject. 


OPERATIONS IN NAVARRE, ARAGON, AND VALENCIA+ 


Suchet, being ordered to quell the disorders in Na- 
varre, repaired to Pampeluna, having previously di- 
‘rected an active pursuit of the student Mina, who, 
lavailing himself of the quarrel between the military 
governor and the viceroy, was actually master of the 


| country between that fortress and ‘Tude la, and was then 
at Sanguessa. General Harispe, with some battalions, 
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marched straight against him from Zaragoza, while 
detachments from Tudela and Pampeluna endeavoured 
fo surround him by the flanks, and a fourth body mov- 
ing into the valleys of Ainsa and Medianoz, cut him 
off from the Cinca river. 

Harispe quickly reached Sanguessa, but the column 
from Pampeluna being retarded, Mina, with surprising 
boldness, crossed its line of march, and attacked Ta- 
falla, thus cutting the great French line of communi- 
cation ;* the garrison, however, made a strong resist- 
ance, and Mina disappeared the next day. At this pe- 
riod, reinforcements from France were pouring into 
Navarre, and a division, under Loison, was at Lo- 

rono, wherefore Harispe having, in concert with that 
eneral and with the garrison of Pampeluna, occupied 
Sanguessa, Sos, Lodosa, Puenta de Reyna, and all the 
passages of the Arga, Aragon, and Ebro rivers, launched 
a number of moveable columns, that continually pur- 
sued Mina, until chased into the higher parts of the 
Pyrences, cold and hunger obliged his band to disperse. 


lowers, and when the French were tracking him from 
house to house, he, with a romantic simplicity, truly 
Spanish, repaired to Olite, that he might see Suchet 
pass on his way from Zaragoza to Pampeluna. 

But that general, while seemingly occupied with the 
affairs of Pampeluna, was secretly preparing guns and 
materials, for a methodical war of invasion, beyond the 
frontiers of Aragon, and when general Reynier, coming 
soon afterwards from France, with trvops intended to 
form an eighth corps, was appointed governor of Na- 
varre, Suchet returned to Zaragoza. During his ab- 
sence, although some petty actions had taken place, 
his general arrangements were not disturbed, and the 
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aed to Daroca, to link the active columns to those 
eft in Aragon. These arrangements occupied the 
whole of I’ebruary, and, on the Ist of March, a dupli- 
cate of the order, directing Suchet to commence the 


|siege of Lerida, reached Terruel, yet as Habert’s 


| 
| 


emperer having promised to increase the third corps to 


thirty thousand men, with the intention of directing it 
at once against Valencia, all the stores befitting such 
an enterprise were collected at Terruel in the course 
of January. ‘The resistance of Gerona, and other events 


in Catalonia having, however, baffled Napoleon’s cal-| 


culations, this first destination of the third corps was 
changed. Suchet was ordered to besiege Tortoza or 
Lerida; the eighth corps, then forming at Logrono, 
was directed to cover his rear; the seventh corps to ad- 
vanee to the Lower Ebro and support the siege. But 
neither was this arrangement definitive; fresh orders 
sent the eighth corps towards Castile, and just at this 
moment Joseph’s letter from Cordoba, calling upon 
Suchet to march against Valencia, arrived, and gave a 
new turn to the affairs of the French in Spain. 

A decree of the emperor, dated the 8th of January, 
and constituting Aragon a particular government, ren- 
dered Suchet independent of the king’s orders, civil or 
military. This decree, together with a renewed order 
tocommence the siege of Lerida, had, however, been 
intercepted, and the French general, doubtful of Napo- 
leon’s real views, undertook the enterprise against Va- 
lencia; but wishing first to intimidate the partisans 
hanging on the borders of Aragon, he detached Laval 
against Villa Campa, who was defeated on the side of 
Cuenea, and his troops dispersed. 

Suchet then fortified a post at Terruel, to serve as a 
temporary base of operations, and drew together at that 
place twelve battalions of infantry, a regiment of cui- 
rassiers, several squadrons of light cavalry, and some 
field artillery, and, at the same time, caused six battal- 
ions and three squadrons of cavalry to be assembled at 
Alcanitz, under general Habert. The remainder of the 
third corps was distributed on the line of the Cinca, 
and on the richt bank of the Ebro. The castles of Za- 
ragoza, Alcanitz, Monzon, Venasque, Jaca, Tudela, 
and other towns, were placed in a state of defence, and 
four thousand men, newly arrived from France, were 
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column having marched on the 27th, by the road of Mo- 
rella, was already committed in the province of Valen- 
cia, the operation went on. 


INCURSION TO VALENCIA. 


The first day, brought Suchet’s column, in presence 
of the Valencian army, for Ventura Caro, captain- 
general of the province, was in march to attack the 
French at Terruel, and his advanced guard of five or 
six thousand regulars, accompanied by armed peasants, 
was drawn up on some high ground behind the river 
Mingares, the bed of which is a deep ravine so sud- 
denly sunk, as not to be perceived until close upon it. 
The village and castle of Alventoza, situated somewhat 


| in advance of the Spaniard’s centre, were occupied, and 
The enterprising chief himself escaped with seven fol- | 


commanded a bridge over the river. Their right rested 
on the village and bridge of Puenseca, and their left on 
the village of Manzanera, where the ground was rather 
more practicable. 

Suchet, judging that Caro would not fight so far 
from Valencia, while Habert’ column was turning his 
right, sent a division before daylight, on the 2d, to turn 
the left of the position, and cut off the retreat; never- 
theless, although the French, after a skirmish, crossed 
the ravine, the Spaniards retired with little loss upon 
Segorbe, and Caro fell back to the city of Valencia. 
Suchet then entered Segorbe, and on the 4th was at 
Murviedro, the ancient Saguntum, four leagues from 
Valencia. At the same time, Habert, who had defeated 
a small corps at Morella, arrived at Villa Real on the 
sea coast. The country between their lines of march 
was mountainous and impracticable, but after passing 
Saguntum, the columns united in the Huerta, or garden 
of Valencia, the richest and most delightful part of 
Spain. 

Suchet arrived before the city on the 5th of March, 


| and seized the suburb Seranos, and the harbour called 


the Grao. His spies at first confirmed the hopes of an 
insurrection within the walls, but the treason was de- 
tected, the leader,‘a baron Pozzo Blanco, publicly ex- 
ecuted, and the archbishop and many others imprisoned ; 
in fine, the plan had failed, the populace were in arms, 
and there was no movement of French troops on the 
side of Murcia. Five days the French general remained 
before the city, vainly negotiating, and then, intrigue 
failing, and his army being inadequate to force the de- 
fences, he resolved to retire. In the night of the 10th 
he commenced his retreat in one column by Segorbe 
and Terruel. Meanwhile the Spanish partisans were 
gathering on his rear. Combats had already taken 
place at Liria and Castellon de la Plana, and general 
Villa Campa, who had re-assembled his dispersed 
troops, captured four guns, with their ammunition and 
escort, between Terruel and Daroea; eut off another 
detachment of a hundred men left at Alventoza, and, 
having invested the post at Terruel, on the 7th, by a 
bold and ready witted attempt, nearly carried the castle. 
The 12th, however, the head of Suchet’s column came 
in sight, Villa Campa retired, and the 17th the French 
general reached Zaragoza. During his absence, Pe- 
rena had invested Monzon, and when the garrison of 
Fraga marched to its relief, the Spaniards from Lerida 
entered the latter town, and destroyed the bridge and 
French entrenchments. Mina, also, was again become 
formidable, and, although several columns were sent in 
chase of him, it is probable, that they would have done 
no more than disperse his band for the moment, but for 
an accident, which threw him into their hands a pris- 
oner. 

Suchet’s failure at Valencia was more hurtful to the 
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French thar. would at first sight appear. Jt happened | defeated, retired on Vich, Manresa, Montserrat, or Cen. 
at the moment when the National Cortes, so long de-| vera, and finally to Taragona. From this last, the gene- 
sired, was at last directed to assemble; and as it seem- | rals communicated with Tortoza, Valencia, Gibraltar 
ed to balance the misfortunes of Andalusia, it was hail-| the Balearic Isles, and even Sicily, and drew suceours 
ed by the Spaniards as the commencement of a better | of all kinds from those places, and meanwhile the bandg 
era. The principal military advantage was the delay- | in the mountains continued to vex the French commy- 
ing of the sieges of Lerida and Mequinenza, whereby | nications ; and it was only during the brief period of 
the subjection of Catalonia was retarded ; and although | lassitude in the Spanish army, following any great de. 
Suchet labours, and successfully, to show that he was | feat, that the seventh corps could chase those moun, 
drawn into this enterprise by the force of circumstances, | taineers. Nor, until Gerona and Hostalrich fell, was it 
Napoleon’s avowed discontent was well founded. The | easy to make any but sudden and short incursions to. 
operations in Catalonia were so hampered by the nature | wards Taragona, because the Miguelettes from the 
of the country, that it was only at certain conjunctures | higher valleys, and detachments from the army at Ta 
any progress could be made, and one of the most favour- | ragona, again passing by the hills or by sea, joined the 
able of those econjunctures, was lost, for want of the | garrisons, and interrupted the communication, and thus 
co-operation of the third corps; but to understand this, | obliged the French to retire, because the country beyone 
the military topography of Catalonia must be well con- | the Llobregat could never feed them long. 
sidered. But when Barcelona could not be succoured by sea 
That province is divided in its whole length by | it was indispensable to conduct convoys by land, and 
shoots from the Pyrenees, which, with some interrup- | to insure their arrival, the whole army was obliged te 
tions, run to the Atlantic shores ; for the sierras sepa- | make frequent movements in advance, retiring again 
rating Valencia, Murcia, and Andalusia from the cen- | when the object was effected ; this being often renew. 
tral parts of Spain, are but continuations of those shoots. | ed, offered many opportunities for cutting off minor con 
The Ebro, forcing its way transversely through the | voys, detachments, and even considerable bodies isola. 
ridges, parts Catalonia from Valencia, and the hills, | ted by the momentary absence of the army. ‘Thus du- 
thus broken by the river, push their rocky heads south- ring the siege of Gerona, Blake passed through the 
ward to the sea, cutting off Taragona from Tortoza, | mountains and harassed the besiegers. When the place 
and enclosing what may be called the eastern region of | fell, he retired again to Taragona, and Augereau took 
Catalonia, which contains Rosas, Gerona, Hostalrich, | the occasion to attack the Miguelettes, and Somatenes, 
Vich, Barcelona, Manreza, ‘Taragona, Reus, and many | in the high valleys; but in the midst of this operation 
more towns. The torrents, the defiles, and other mili-| admiral Baudin’s squadron, was intercepted by admi- 
tary features of this region have been before described.* | ral Martin, and the insatiable craving of Barcelona, 
The western portion of Catalonia lying beyond the | obliged Augereau to reassemble his army and conduct 
ma spine, is bounded partly by Aragon, partly by | a convoy there by land; yet he was obliged to retum 
alencia ; and. like the eastern region, it is an assem-| immediately, lest he should himself consume the pro- 
blage of small plains and rugged valleys, each, the bed | visions he brought for the city. This retreat, as usual, 
of a river, descending towards the Ebro from the Py-| drew on the Spaniards, who were again defeated, and 
renees. It contains te fortresses of Balaguer, Lerida,| Augereau once more advanced, in the intention of co- 
Mequinenza, Cervera, and, near the mouth of the Ebro, | operating with the third corps, which, he supposed, 
Tortoza, which, however, belongs in a military view | would, following the Emperor's design, be before Le- 
rather to Valencia than Catalonia. rida or Tortoza. But at this time, Suchet was on the 
Now the mountain ridge, parting the eastern from | march to Valencia; and Henry O’Donnel who had sue- 
the western region of Catalonia, could only be passed | ceeded Blake in the command, recommenced the war- 
by certain routes, for the most part impracticable for | fare on the French communications, and forced Auge- 
artillery, and those practicable, leading upon walled | reau again to retire to Gerona, at the moment when Su- 
towns at both sides of the defiles. ‘Thus Cervera is | chet, having returned to Aragon, was ready to besiege 
situated on the principal and direct line from Lerida to} Lerida. Thus, like unruly horses in a chariot drag- 
Barcelona ; Balaguer, Cardona, and Montserrat, on an-| ging different ways, the French impeded each other's 
other and more circuitous road to the same city. Be-| movements. I shall now briefly narrate the events 
tween Lerida and Taragona, stands Momblanch, and | touched upon above. 
between Taragona, and Tortoza, the Fort St. Felippe | 
blocks the Col de Balaguer. Al! these places were in | CSREES CF TRE SEVERTE Cone 
the hands of the Spaniards, and a number of smaller| Gerona having fallen, general Souham with a divis- 
fortresses, or castles, such as Urgel, Berga, and Solso- | ion, scoured the high valleys, beat the Miguelettes of 
na, served as rallying points, where the warlike Soma-| Claros and Rovira, at Besalu, Olot, Ribas, and Cam- 
tenes, of the higher valleys, took refuge from the move-| predon, and at Ripoll destroyed a manufactory for arms. 
able columns, and from whence, supplied with arms | Being afterwards reinforced with Pino’s division, he 
and ammunition, they sallied, to harass the flanks and | marched from Olot, by the road of Esteban and Man- 
rear of both the French corps. lieu, and although the Somatenes disputed the defiles 
In the eastern region, the line of operations for the | near the last point, the French forced the passage, and 
seventh corps, was between the mountains and the sea-| took possession of Vich. Meanwhile Blake having 
coast, and parallel with both; hence, the Spanish ir-| been called to Andalusia, the Provincial Junta of Cata- 
regular forces, holding all the communications, and the | lonia rejecting the duke Del Parque, took upon them- 
high valleys on both sides of the great dividing spine, | selves to give the command to Henry O'Donnel, whose 
could at all times descend upon the rear and flanks of | courage during the siege of Gerona had gained hima 
the French, while the regular troops, opposed to them | high reputation. He was now with the remains of 
on a narrow front, and supported by the fortresses of| Blake’s army at Vich, and as the French approached 
Gerona, Hostalrich, and T'aragona, could advance or | that town he retired to the pass of Col de Sespina, from 
retire as circumstances dictated. And upon this prin- | whence he had a free retreat upon Moya and Manresa, 
ciple, the defence of Catalonia was conducted. Souham’s advanced guard, pursued, and at Tona cap- 
Detachments and sometimes the main body of the | tured some baggage, but the Spaniard turned on find- 
Spanish army, passing by the mountains, or by sea | ing his rear pressed, and when the pursuers mounted 
from Taragona, harassed the French flanks, and when | the heights of Sespina, charged with a shock, that sent 
a them headlong down again. Souham rallied the beat- 
* Book I. Chap, VI. | en troops in the plain, and the next day offered battle, 
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but O'Donnel continued his retreat, and the French 
neral returned to Vich. 

Daring these events, Augereau, leaving a detachment 
in Hostalrich to blockade the eastle, marched to Barce- 
lona, by the road of Cardedieu; having previously or- 
dered Duhesme, to post three battalions and five squad- 
rons of cuirassiers, With some guns, near the junction, of 
the roads of Cardedieu and Manresa, to watch O’Donnel. 
Colonel Guery, commanding this detachment, placed 
one battalion at Granollers, a second at Santa Perpetua, 
and with the remainder oceupied Mollet, taking no mili- 
tary precautions, wherefore O Donnel who had been 
ioined by Campo Verde, sent him to fall upon the 
French posts. Campo Verde, passing by Tarrassa and 
Sabadel, surprised and put to the sword or captured all 
the troops at Santa Perpetua and Mollet; those at Gra- 
nollers, threw themselves into a large building, and de- 
fended it for three days, when by the approach of Au- 
gereau they were relieved. ‘The marshal finding the 
streets of Mollet strewed with French carcasses, order- 
ed up the division of Souham from Vich, but passed on 
himself to Barcelona; and when there, affecting to be 
convinced how oppressive Duhesme’s conduct had been, 
sent him to France in disgrace. After this act of jus- 
tice or of personal malice, for it has been called both 
names, Augereau, unable to procure provisions without 
exhausting the magazines of Barcelona, resumed his for- 
mer position at Gerona, and Souham returned to Vich. 

All this time the blockade of Hostalrich continued ; 
but the retreat of Augereau, and the success of Campo 
Verde’s enterprise, produced extraordinary joy over all 
Catalonia. ‘The prisoners taken, were marched from 
town to town, the action everywhere exaggerated, the 
decree for enrolling a fifth of the male population was 
enforced with vigour, and the execution entrusted to 
the Baron d’Erolles, a native of Talarn, who afterwards 
obtained considerable celebrity. ‘Phe army, in which 
there was still a large body of Swiss troops, was thus 
reinforced, the confidence of the people increased hour- 
ly, and a Local Junta was established at Arenys de 
Mar, to organise the Somatenes on the coast, and to 
direct the application of succours from the sea. The 
Partisans, also reassembling their dispersed bands in | 
the higher valleys, again vexed the Ampurdan, and in- | 
commoded the troops blockading the citadel of Hos- 
talrich. 

O’Donnel himself, moving to Manresa, called the 
Miguelettes from the Lerida side, to his assistance; | 
and soon formed a body of more than twelve thousand | 
fighting-men, with which he took post at Moya, in the | 
beginning of February, and harassed the French in front 
of Vich, while, in the rear of that town, Rovira occu- | 
pied the heights above Roda. Souham, seeing the | 
crests of the hills thus swarming with enemies, and, 
having but five thousand men of all arms to oppose to 
them, demanded reinforcements, but Augereau paid 
little attention to him, and O’Donnel, descending the 
mountain of Centellas, on the 20th, entered the sien 
in three columns. The French general had scarcely 
time to draw up his troops a little in front of the town, 
ere he was attacked with a vigour hitherto unusual 
with the Spaniards. 





COMBAT OF VICH. 


Rovira commenced the action, by driving the enemy’s 
osts, on the side of Roda, back upon the town ; O’- 
onnel, then, coming close up on the front of the 
French position, opened all his guns, and, throwing 
out skirmishers along the whole of the adverse line, 
filed his cavalry, under cover of their fire, to the right, 
intending to outflank Souham’s left. The latter gen- 


eral, leaving a battalion to hold Rovira in check, en- 
couraged his own infantry, and sent his dragoons against 
the Spanish horsemen, who, at the first charge, were 
The Spanish foot then fell 


driven back in confusion. 
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in on the French centre, but failed to make any serious 
impression, wherefore O’ Donnel, whose great superi- 
ority of numbers enabled him to keep heavy masses in 
reserve, endeavoured to turn both flanks of the enemy 
at the same time. Souham was now hard pressed, his 
infantry were few, his reserves all engaged, and him- 
self severely wounded in the head. O’Donnel, who 
had rallied his cavalry, and brought up his Swiss regi- 
ments, was full of confidence, and in person fiercely led 
the whole mass once more against the left. At this 
critical period, the French infantry, far from wavering, 
firmly closed their ranks, and sent their volleys more 
rapidly into the hostile ranks, while the cavalry, sensi- 
ble that the fate of all (for there was _no retreat) hung 
upon the issue of their charge, met their adversaries 
with such a full career that horse and man went down 
before them, and the Swiss, being separated from the 
rest, surrendered. Rovira was afterwards driven away 
from the rear, and the Spanish army returned to the 
hills, having lost a full fourth*ef its own numbers, and 
killed or wounded twelve hundred of the enemy. 

O’Donnel’s advance, had been the signal, for all the 
irregular bands to act against the various quarters of 
the French; they were, however, with the exception 
of a slight succour thrown into Hostalrich, unsuccessful, 
and, being closely pursued by the moveable columns, 
dispersed. ‘Thus the higher valleys were again sub- 
dued, the Junta fled from Arenys de Mar, Campo Verde 
returned to the country about Cervera, and O’Donnel, 
quitting the Upper Llobrea«t, retired by Taraza, Mar- 
torel, and Villa Francato «ue ‘amy of Taragona, leav- 
ing only an advanced guard at (nial. 

It was at this moment, wneu Upper Catalonia was 
in a manner abandoned by the Spanish general, that 
the emperor directed the seventh corps upon the Lower 
Ebro, to support Suchet’s operations against Lerida 
and Mequinenza. Augereau, therefore, leaving a de- 
tachment under Verdier, in the Ampurdan, and two 
thousand men to blockade Hostalrich, ordered his bro- 
ther and general Mazzucchelli (the one commanding 
Souham’s, and the other Pino’s division) to march upon 
Manreza, while he himself, with the Westphalian divi- 
sion, repaired once more to Barcelona, and from thence 
directed all the subsequent movements. 

General Augereau, passing by Col de Sespina, enter- 
ed Manreza, the 16th of March, and there joined Maz- 
zucchelli; the inhabitants had abandoned the place, and 
general Swartz was sent with a brigade, from Moncada, 
to take possession, while the two divisions continued 
their movement, by Montserrat upon Molino del Rey. 
The 2lst they advanced to Villa Franca, and the Span- 
iards retired from Ordal towards Taragona. The 
French, acting under orders from Barcelona, left a 
thousand men in Villa Franca, and, after scouring the 
country on the right and left, passed the Col de San 
Cristina, and established their quarters about Reus, by 
which the Spanish army at Tarragona was placed be- 
tween them and the troops at Villa Franca. 

O’Donnel, whose energy and military talents, were 
superior to his predecessors, saw, and instantly profited 
from this false position. By his orders, general Juan 
Caro marched, with six thousand men, against the 
French in Villa Franca, and, on the 28th, killed many 
and captured the rest, together with some artillery and 
stores, but, being wounded himself, resigned the com- 
mand to general Gasca, after the action. Augereau, 
alarmed for Manreza, then detached columns, both by 
Olesa and Montserrat, to reinforce Swartz, and the first 
reached its destinations, but the other, twelve hundred 
strong, was intercepted by Gasea, and totally defeated 
at Esparaguera on the 3d of April. . Campo Verde im- 
mediately came down from the side of Cervera, took 
the chief command, and proceeded against Manreza, 
by Montserrat, while Milans de Boch, and Rovira, 
hemmed in the French on the opposite side, and the 
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Somatenes gathered on the hills to aid the operations. 
Swartz thus menaced evacuated the town in the night, 
and thinking to baffle the Spaniards, by taking the road 
of Taraza and Sabadel, was followed elosely by Rovira 
and Milans, and so pressed, on the 5th of April, that 
With great difficulty and the loss of all his baggage, he 
reached Barcelona. 


sions at Reus, an officer was despatched, by sea, with 
orders to recal them to Barcelona. Meanwhile count 
Severoli, who had taken the command of them, and 
whose first instructions were to co-operate with Suchet, 
feared to pass the mountains between Reus and the 
Ebro, lest he should expose his rear to an attack from 
Taragona, and perhaps fai] of meeting the third corps 
at last. Keeping, therefore, on the defensive at Reus, 
he detached colonel Villatte, at the head of two battal- 
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| gable, and eager; he merited the success he obtaj 
These operations having insulated the French divi- | 


| 
| 
} 


ions and some eavalry, across the hills, by Dos Aguas | 


and Falcet, to open a communication with the third 
corps, a part of which had just seized Mora and Flix, 
on the Lower Ebro. Villatte having accomplished 
his object, returned with great celerity, fighting his 


way through the Somatenes, who were gathering round | 


the defiles in his rear, and regaining Reus just as Se- 
veroli, having received the order of recal, was com- 
mencing his march for Barcelona. 

In the night of the 6th, this movement took place, 
but in such eunfusion, that from Taragona, O’ Donne! 
perceived the disorder, and sending a detachment, under 
colonel Orry, to harass the French, followed himself 
with the rest of his army.* 
rear guard covered the retreat suecessfully, until a posi- 
tion was attained near Villa Franea, where Orry, press- 
ing on too closely, was wounded and taken, and his 
troops rejoined their main body. When these divi- 
sions arrived, Campo Verde fell back to Cervera, Se- 
veroli reached Barcelona, and Augereau retired to 
Gerona, having !ost more than three thousand men, by 
a series of most unskilful movements; the situation in 


which he had voluntarily placed himself, was precisely | 


such as a great general would rejoice to see his adver- 
sary choose. 


Barcelona, the centre of his operations, was encircled | 


by mountains, to be passed only at certain defiles; now 
teus and Manresa, were beyond those defiles, and 
several days march from each other. Rovira and 
Milans being about San Culeat, eut the communica- 
tion between Manresa and Barcelona; O*Donnel at 
Taragona, was nearer to the defiles of Cristina, than 
the French divisions at Reus; and his own communi- 
cation with Campo Verde was open by Valls, Pla, and 
Santa Coloma de Querault; and with Milans and Ro- 
vira, by Villa Franea, San Sadurni, and Igualada. 
Augereau indeed, had placed a battalicn tn Villa 
Franca, but this only rendered his situation worse ; for 
what could six hundred men effect In a mountainous 
country, against three considerable bodies of the enemy ? 
The result was inevitable. The battalion, at Vil 
Franca, was put to the sword, Swartz only saved a rem- 
nant of his brigade by a timely flight, and the divisions 
at Reus with difficulty made good their retreat. O’- 
Donnel, who, one month before, had retired from the 
battle of Vich, broken and discomfited by only fiv 
thousand French, now, with that very beaten army, 
baffled Augereau, and obliged him, althoygh at the 
head of more than iwenty thousand men, to abandon 
Lower Catalonia, and ‘retire to Gerona with disgrace; 
a surprising change, yet one in which fortune had no 
share. 

Augereau’s talents for handling small corps in a 
battle, have been recorded by a master hand.t There 
is avast difference between that and conducting a cam- 
paign. But the truth is, that Catalonia had, like Ara- 

* Varant Istorta Militare deg! Italiani in Ispagna, 
4 Nap cievo 8s Memoirs. 


Nevertheless, Severoli’s | 


la} 


| supersede Augerean ; 
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| gon, been declared a particular government, and Ay. 
| gereau, afflicted with gout, remained in the palace of 
Jarcelona, affecting the state of a viceroy, when he 
should have been at the head of his troops in the field 
On the other hand, his opponent, a hardy resolute man, 
excited by a sudden celebrity, was vigilant, indefati. 


; . ined, 
and, with better and more experienced troops, that sue 


cess would have been infinitely greater. Yet if the 
expedition to Valencia had not taken place, O’Donne} 
distracted by a double attack, would have remained at 
Taragona, and neither the action of Vich, nor the dis. 
asters at Mollet, Villa Franca, and Esparaguera, would 
have taken place. 

Napoleon, discontented, as he well might be, with 
these operations, sent M’Donald, duke of Tarentum, to 
meantime, the latter, having 
reached Gerona, disposed his troops in the most com. 
modious manner to cover the blockade of Hostalrich 
giving Severoli the command. ’ 


FALL OF HOSTALRICH CASTLE. 


This citadel had been invested early in January, 
Situated cn a high rock, armed with forty guns, well 
garrisoned, and commanded by a brave man, it wag 
nearly impregnable, and the French at first endeavoured 
to reduce it by a simple blockade, but towards the 
middle of February, they commenced the erection of 
mortar batteries. Severoli also pressed the place more 
vigorously than before, and although O'Donnel, eolleet. 
ing convoys on the side of Vich and Mattaro, caused 
the blockading troops to be attacked at several points 
by the Miguelettes, every attempt to introduce supplies 
failed. ‘The garrison was reduced to extremity and 
honourable terms were offered, but the governor, Julian 
Estrada, rejected them, and prepared to break through 
the enemy’s line; an exploit always expected froma 
good garrison in Turenne’s days, and, as Napoleon has 
shewn by numerous examples, generally successful.* 

O*Donnel, who could always communicate with the 
garrison, being aware of their intention, sent soms 
vessels to Arenys de Mar, and made demonstrations 
from thence, and from the side of St. Celoni, to fa 
vour the enterprise; and in the night of the 12th, 
Estrada, leaving his sick behind, came forth with about 
fourteen hundred men. He first made as if for St. Ce- 
loni, afterwards turning to his right, he broke through 
on the side of St. Felieu de Buxalieu and pr shed for 
Vich; but the French closing rapidly from the right 
and left, pursued so closely, that Estrada himself was 
weunded, and taken, together with about three hundred 
men, many were killed. the rest dispe rsed in the moun- 
tains, and eight hundred reached Vich in safety; this 
courageous action was therefore successfal. Thus, 
after four months of blockade and ten weeks of bom- 
bardment, the castle fell, the line of communication 
with Parcelona was completed, and the errors commit- 
ted by Duhesme were partly remedied, after two years 
of field operations, many battles, and four sieges. 

Two small islands, called Las Medas, situated at 
the mouth of the Ter, and affording a safe anchorage, 
were next seized. ‘This event which facilitated the 
passage of the French vessels, stealing from port to 
port with provisions, or despatches, finished Augereau’s 
career. It had been the very reverse of St. Cyr's. 
The latter, victorious in the field, was humane after- 
wards ; but Augereau, endeavouring to frighten those 


| people into submission, whom he had failed to beat, 
| erected gibbets along the hich-roads, upon which every 


man taken in arms was hung up without remorse, which 
cruelty produced precisely the effect that might be ex- 
pected.t ‘The Catalans more animated by their suc- 


| cesses, than daunted by this barbarous severity, became 


* Napoleon's Memoirs. 
| ¢ Victoires et Conquetes des Francaise 
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‘neredibly savage in their revenge, and thus all human 
feling lost, both parties were alike steeped in blood 
and Joaded with crimes. 


——— 


CHAPTER III. 


Sychet marches against Lerida—Description of that fortress— 

* Suchet marches to Tarega—O'Donnel advances from Tara- 
ona—Suchet returns to Balaguer —Combat of Margalef— 
Siege of Lerida—the city stormed Suchet drives the in- 
habitants into the citadel and thus forces it to surrender. 


Waue Augereau lost, in Barcelona, the fruits of his 
success at Gerona, Suchet, sensible how injurious the 
expedition to Valencia had proved, was diligently 
repairing that error. Reinforcements from France, 
had raised his fighting men to about twenty-three thou- 
sand, and of these, he drew out thirteen thousand to 
form the siege of Lerida; the remainder, were re- 
quired to maintain the forts in Aragon, and to hold in 
check the Partisans, principally in the higher valleys 
of the Pyrenees. Villa Campa however, with from 
three to four thousand men, still kept about the lordship 
of Molina, and the mountains of Albaracin. 
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using the Lerida bridge, remounted the right bank to 
Corbins, where he took post behind the Noguerra, at 
its confluence with the Segre. 

Suchet himself having repaired to Monzon the 10th 
of April, placed a detachment at Candasnos to cover 
his ctchlishaneath from the garrison of Mequinenza, 
and the 13th advanced with a brigade of infantry, and 
all his cavalry, by Almacellas, against Lerida; mean- 
while Habert, descending the right bank of the Segre, 
forced the passage of the Noguerra, and obliged 
Perenna to retire within the place. ‘The same day Mus- 
nier came up from Flix, and the town being thas en- 
compassed, the operations of the seventh and third 
corps were connected. Suchet’s line of operations 
from Aragon, was short, direct, and easy to supply, 
because the produce of that province was greater than 
the consumption. Augereau’s line was long and un- 
safe, and the produce of Catalonia was at no time equal 
to the consumption. 

Lerida contained about eightcen thousand inhabitants. 
Situated upon the high road from Zaragoza to Baree- 
lona, and about sixty-five miles from each, it possessed 
a stone bridge over the Segre, and was only a short 
distance from the Ebro, and the Cinea rivers; its stra- 


Two lines of operation were open to Suchet, the one, | tegie importance was therefore great, and the more so, 
short and direct, by the high road leading from Zara-| that it in a manner commanded the plain of Urgel, 
goza through Fraga to Lerida; the other circuitous, called the granary of Catalonia. The regular governor 
over the Sierra de Alcubierre, to Monzon, and from | was named Gonsalez, but Garcia Conde had been ap- 


thence to Lerida. 
the Spaniards, when they took Fraga, destroyed the 
bridge over the Cinca. Moreover, the fortress of Me- 
uinenza, the Octogesa of Cawsar, situated at the con- 
es of the Segre and the Ebro, was close on the 
right flank, and might seriously incommode the 
communications with Zaragoza, whereas the second 
route, although longer, was safer, and less exhausted 
of forage and provisions. 

Monzon was already a considerable military estab- 
lishment, the battering train consisting of forty pieces, 
with seven hundred rounds of ammunition attached to 
each, was directed there, and placed under the guard 
of Habert’s division, which occupied the line of the 
Cinea. Leval leaving general Chlopiski with a brigade 


The first was inconvenient, because | 





at Daroca, to observe Villa Campa, drew nearer to | 
Zaragoza with the rest of his division. Musnier march- | 


ed with one brigade to Alcanitz, and was there joined 
by his second brigade, which had been conducted to 
that. point, from ‘lerruel, across the Sierra de Gudar. 


of Barbastro, Huesca, Ayerbe, Zuera, Pina, Bujarola, 
and other points on the left of the Ebro, were oceupied 
by detachments. 

The right bank of that river, being guarded by Le- 
val’s division, and the country on the Jeft bank, secur- 
ed by a number of fortified posts, there remained two 
divisions of infantry, and about nine hundred cavalry, 
disposable for the operations against Lerida. On the 


Manreza, Garcia Novaro was at Taragona, having 
small detachments on the right bank of the Ebro to 
cover Tortoza; Perenna with five battalions occupied 
Balaguer on the Upper Segre. 

Such were the relative situations of both parties, 
when general Musnier quitting Alcanitz towards the 


pointed chief commandant, to appease his discontent 
at O’Donnel’s elevation; and the troops he brought 
with him had encreased the garrison to nine thousand 
regulars, besides the armed inhabitants. 

The river Segre covered the town on the south east, 
and the head of the bridge was protected on the left 
bank, by a rampart and ditch enclosing a square stone 
building. The body of the place on the north side, 
was defended by a wall, without either ditch or cover- 
ed way, but strengthened and flanked by bastions, and 
by towers. ‘This wall on the east, was joined toa 
rocky hill more than two hundred and fifty feet high, 
the top of which sustained the citadel, which was an 
assemblage of huge solid edifices, clustered about a 
castle of great height, and surrounded by an irregular 
work flanked by good bastions with ramparts from 
forty to fifty feet high. 

The descent from the citadel into the town, was 
gentle, and the works were there strengthened by 


| ditches; on the other parts, the walls could-be seen to 
And while these movements were executing, the castles | 


| 
| 


their base; yet the great height of the rock rendered it 
impossible to breach them, and the approaches were 
nearly inaccessible. Between the citadel-rock and the 


| river, the town was squeezed out, about two or three 


hundred yards, and the salient part was secured by an 
entrenchment, and by two bastions called the Carmen 
and the Magdalen. 

To the westward of the town, at the distance of seven 


| or eight hundred yards, the hill, on whieh Afranius 
Spanish side, Campo Verde was with O’Donnel at | 


and Petreius encamped to oppose Cesar, was crowned, 


| on the end next to Lerida, by Fort Garden, which was 


end of March, crossed the Guadalupe, drove Novarro’s | 


detachments within the walls of Tortoza, and then re- 
mounting the Ebro, seized some boats, and passing 
that river at Mora and at Flix, communicated, as I have 
before related, with colonel Villatte of the seventh 
corps. While this was passing on the Ebro, general 
Habert crossed the Cinca in two columns, one of 
which moved straight upon Balaguer, while the other 
passed the Segre at Camarasa. Perenna, fearing to 
be altacked on both sides of that river, and not wishing 


to jafend Balaguer, retired down the left bank, and | seventh corps had already retired, and that the harthen 


again covered by a large horn-work with ditches above 
twenty feet deep; and at the farthest extremity of the 
Afranian hill, two large redoubts called the Pilar and 
San Fernando, secured the whole of the flat summit, 
All the works of Lerida were in good condition, and 
armed with more than one hundred pieces of artillery, 
the magazines were full, and the people enthusiastic. 
A local Junta also had been formed to excite public 
feeling, and two officers of artillery had already been 
murdered and their heads nailed to the gates of the 
town. 

‘The siege was to be a joint operation by the third 
and seventh corps, but the information derived from 
colonel Villatte, and the appearanee of Spanish Parti- 
sans on the lower Ebro, led Suchet to suspect that the 
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would rest on him alone, wherefore he still kept his | with his three hundred hussars, upon the centre 


| 


battering train at Monzon, intending to wait until O’- 
Donnel’s plans should be clearly indicated, before he 
commenced the siege. Meanwhile, he established a 
communication across the Segre, by means of a rope 
ferry, one league above Lerida, and after closely exam- 
ining the iat. prepared materials for the con- 
struction of batteries. ‘I'wo battalions of the investing 
troops had been left at Monzon and Balaguer, the re- 
mainder were thus distributed. On the left bank of 
the Segre, at Alcoteletge, four thousand men, including 
the cavalry, which was composed of a regiment of 
cuirassiers and one of hussars, were stationed as a 
corps of observation; Harispe, with three battalions, 
invested the bridge-head of Lerida. By this disposi- 


| 


tion, the ferry-boat was protected, and all danger from | 
the sudden rising of the Segre obviated, because the 


stone brid 
cation. The rest of the troops occupied different posi- 
tions, on the roads to Monzon, Fraga, and Corbins, but 
as the number was insufficient to complete the circle 
of investment round Fort Garden, that part was con- 
tinually scoured by patrols. 

Scarcely were these arrangements completed when a 


Spanish officer, pretending to bear propositions for an | 


exchange of prisoners, was stopped on the left bank of 
the Segre, and the French general detained him, sus- 
pecting his real object was to gain information; for 
there were rumours, that O’Donnel was collecting 
troops at Momblanch, that Campo Verde was at Cer- 
vera, and that the Somatenes of the high valleys were 
in arms on the upper Segre. Suchet anxious to ascer- 
tain the truth of these reports, reinforced Harispe with 
three hundred hussars on the 19th of April, and carried 
the corps of observation to Balaguer. The governor 
of Lerida took that opportunity to make a sally, but 
was repulsed, and the 2ist, the French general, to 
strengthen his position at Balaguer, caused the bridge 
of Camarasa, above that town, to be broken, and then 
advanced as far as Tarrega, forty miles on the road to 
Barcelona, to obtain intelligence; for he was still un- 
certain of Augereau’s movements, and like every other 
general, French or English, found it extremely diffi- 
cult to procure authentic information. On this oeca- 
sion, however, by a happy fortune, he ascertained that 
O’Donnel, with two divisions, was at Momblanch, 
ready to descend the mountains and succour Lerida; 
wherefore returning by one forced march to Balaguer, 


he directed Musnier to resume his former position at | 


Alcoteletge. 

This rapidity was well-timed, for O’Donnel had 
passed the defiles of Momblanch, with eight thousand 
chosen infantry, and six hundred cavalry, and was en- 
camped at Vinaxa, about twenty-five miles from Lerida, 
on the 22d, when a note from Garcia Conde, saying 
that, the French reserve being drawn off, the investing 
force was weak, reached him. Being willing to seize 
the favourable moment, he immediately pushed for- 
ward, reached Juneda, fourteen miles from Lerida, by 
ten o’clock in the morning of the 23d, and, after a halt 
of two hours, resumed his march with the cavalry and 
one division of infantry, leaving the other to follow 
more leisurely. 


COMBAT OF MARGALEF. 


Four miles from Juneda, stood the ruined village 
of Margalef, and from thence to Lerida was an open 
country, on which O’Donnel could perceive no cover- 
ing force; hence, trusting implicitly to Conde’s infor- 
mation (already falsified by Suchet’s activity), the 
Spanish general descended the hills, and crossed the 
plain in three columns, one following the high road 
and the other two marching on the right and left. The 


centre outstripping the flankers, soon beat back the 


advanced posts of Llarispe; but that general, charged 


ge of Balaguer furnished a certain communi- | 


| 


} 
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x 
column, so suddenly, that it was thrown into confusions 
and fled towards Margalef, to which place, the flank 
columns also retreated, yet in good order, During this 
skirmish, the garrison sallied over the bridge, but ag 
the French infantry stood firm, the besieged, seeing the 
rout of O’Donnel’s people, returned to the town, 
Meanwhile, Musnier, hearing the firing, guessed the 
real state of affairs, and marched at once with his jn. 


|fantry and four hundred cuirassiers from Alcoteletge 


| 











across the plain towards Margalef, hoping to cut off 
the Spaniards’ retreat. O’Donnel who had rallied his 
troops, was already in line of battle, having the arti. 
lery on the right and the cavalry om the left, but hig 
second division was still in the rear. The Prench 
cuirassiers and a battery of light artillery, came ap at 
a quick pace, a cannonade commenced, and the Spap- 
ish cavalry rode forward, when the French cuirassiers, 
commanded by general Boussard, charged hotly, and 
forced them back on the line of battle in such a manner 
that the latter wavered, and Boussard, observing the 
confusion, came with a rude shock upon the flank of 
the infantry. ‘The Walloon guards made a vain effort 
to form square, but the confusion was extreme, and 
finally nearly all the Spanish infantry threw down their 
arms or were sabred. ‘The cuirassiers, elated with 
their success, then met and overthrew a Swiss Tegi- 
ment, forming the advanced guard of the second Span- 
ish division; yet the main body of the latter checked 
their fury, and O’Donnel retreated in good order, and 
withoat farther loss to the defile of Momblanch. This 
action, although not discreditable to O’Donnel, wag 
very unfortunate. The plain was strewed with car 
casses; three Spanish gans, one general, eight colonels, 
and above five thousand men were captured ; and the 
next day the prisoners, being first ostentatiously march- 
ed under the walls of the town, were shown to the 
Spanish officer who had been detained on the 19th, 
after which he was dismissed by the road of Cervera, 
that he might spread the news of the defeat. 

Suchet wishing to profit from the effect of this vie- 
tory upon the besieged, attempted the night after the 
battle, to storm the redoubts of San Fernando and Pilar, 
He was successful with the latter, and the assailants 
descended into the ditch of San Fernando, and as the 
Spaniards, only fifty in number and unprovided with 
hand grenades, could not drive them away, a parley 
ensued, when it was agreed that the French should 
retire without being molested. Thus the Pilar was 
also saved, for being commanded by San Fernando, it 
was necessarily evacuated. Previous to this attempt, 
Suchet had summoned the city to surrender, offering 
safe conduct for commissioners to count the dead on 
the field of Margalef, and to review the prisoners; but 
Garcia Conde replied, ‘that Lerida had never looked 
for external succour in her defences.” 


SIEGE OF LERIDA. 


The absolute retreat of Augereau, was now fully 
ascertained, yet the victory of Margalef, and the apa- 
thy of the Valencians, encouraged Suchet to commence 
the siege in form. The prisoners were sent to France 
by the way of Jaca, the battering train was brought up 
from Monzon, and all the other necessary preparations 
being completed, the Spanish out-posts were driven 
within the walls between the 26th and 27th. The fol- 
lowing night, under the direction of general Haxo, 
ground was broken three hundred yards from the bas 
tions of the Carmen and Magdalen; the Spaniards 
threw some fire-balls, and opened a few guns, without 
imterrupting the workmen, and when day broke, the 
besiegers were well covered in the trenches. 

In the night of the 30th t>e first parallel was com- 
pleted. Breaching and ccanter batteries were com- 
menced, six sixteen-pounders were dest ned to batter 
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the left face of the Carmen, four long twel ve-pounders, 
to ruin the defences of the Ma dalen, and four mortars 
of eight inches to throw shells into the citadel. The 
weather was rainy and the labour heavy, yet the works 
advanced rapidly, and on the 2d of May, a fourth bat- 
tery, armed with two mortars and two sixteen-pound- 
ers was raised against the Carmen. Meanwhile the 
Spanish musqueteers, incommoded the trenches from 
the left bank of the Segre, which obliged the French to 
contract the circle of investment on that side. 

In the evening of the 4th, six hundred Spaniards, sal- 
lying from the Carmen, carried the fourth battery and 
al the left of the trenches, while another body, coming 
from the Magdalen, menaced the right of the French 
works. The French guards held the latter in check. 
and the reserves finally drove the former back into the 
town; but after this attack, a ditch and rampart, to 
serve as a place of arms, was carried from the battery 
which had been taken, down to the river; and as the 
light troops still continued to ply the trenches from the 
other side of the Segre, ground was broken there, close 
to the water, and a battery of two guns was construc- 
ted to answer six Spanish field-pieces, posted on the 
bridge itself. The parallel of the main attack was al- 
so extended on the right, embracing a part of the north- 
ern front of the citadel, and two mortars were placed at 
this extremity. 

All the French batteries opened at day-break on the 
7th, the mortars played into the town and citadel, and 
four Spanish guns were dismounted in the Carmen. 


Nevertheless, the counter fire silenced three French | 


batteries, the dismounted guns were replaced, and three 
hundred men, stealing out at dusk by the Puerta Nue- 
va; fell upon the right of the parallels, took the two 
mortars, and penetrated as far as the approaches against 
the Magdalen. This sally was repulsed by the French 
reserves, but they suffered from the Spanish guns in 
the pursuit, and in the night a violent storm, with rain, 
damaged the batteries and overflowed the trenches. 
From the 8th to the 11th the besiegers laboured at their 
works, and opened a second parallel one hundred and 
fifty yards in advance of the first, with the intention of 
forming fresh batteries ; that being closer under the cita- 
del-rock, would be less exposed to its plunging fire. 
More guns, and of a larger size, were also mounted ; 
three new batteries were constructed, and marksmen 
were planted to harass the Spanish cannoneers. 

On the 12th the fire recommenced from eight batte- 
ries, containing fifteen guns and nineteen mortars. The 
besieged replied at first sharply, but in a little time 
stammered in their answers, the French artillery took 
the ascendent, the walls of the Carmen and Magdalen 
crumbled under their salvos, and a portable magazine 
blew up in the citadel. ‘Towards evening two breaches 
in the Carmen, and one in the Magdalen, appeared 
practicable, and after dark, some Swiss deserters com- 
ing out through the openings, brought intelligence, 
that the streets of the town behind the breaches, were 
retrenched and defended by batteries. 

Suchet’s hopes of an early termination to the siege 
now rose high. He had from the first supposed, that 
the vehemence of the citizens, and of the armed peas- 


antry who had entered the place, would oblige the | 


governor to fight the town to the last, instead of reser- 
ving his efforts for the defence of the citadel. He knew 
that armed mobs, easily excited, are as easily discour- 
aged, and he projected to carry the breaches briskly, 
and with one sweep, to force all the inhabitants into the 
citadel, being well assured that they would hamper, 
if not entirely mar, the defence of that formidable for- 
tress; but he resolved first to carry the forts of San 
Fernando and the Pilar and the horn-work of Fort Gar- 
den, lest the citizens, flying from the assault of the 
breaches, should take refuge on that side. To effect 
this, three columns, provided with ladders and other 
Vou. 1.—2 I 
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necessary implements, simultaneously mounted the hill 
of Afranius that night; one marched against the re- 
doubts, and the others were ordered to storm the horn- 
work on two sides. The Pilar was carried without 
difficulty, and the garrison flying towards Fort Garden, 
fell in with the second French column, which arrived 
with the fugitives at the ditch of the horn-work, and 
being there joined by the third column, which had ta- 
ken a wrong direction, the whole mass entered the place 
fighting. ‘The Spaniards saved themselves in Fort Gar- 
den, but meanwhile the people in Fernando resisted 
desperately, and that redoubt was not taken until two- 
thirds of the defendants were put tothe sword. Thus 
the French effected their object with the loss of a hun- 
tred men. 

During this operation the great batteries played into 
the citadel only, but, at day-break, renewed their fire 
on the breaches; steps were also cut in the parallel, to 
facilitate the advance of the troops to the assault; and 
all the materials, necessary to effect a solid lodgement 
on the walls, were conveyed into the trenches. These 
arrangements being completed at seven o’clock in the 
evening of the 13th, the signal was made, and four 
storming parties jumped out of the trenches ; two made 
for the nem one against the Magdalen, and one mov- 
ed close by the river, and the Spaniards being at this 
moment preparing a sally to retake the horn-work of 
Fort Garden, did so little expect this assault, that they 
suffered the French to mount the breaches without op- 
position; but then rallying, found such a fire of mus- 
quetry and artillery upon the heads of the principal 
columns, that the latter staggered and would have yield- 
ed if Habert had not revived their courage, and led 
them into the town, at the very moment that the troops 
| on the right and left having also forced their way, turn- 
ed all the retrenchments in the streets. On the other 
side of the river, general Harispe carried the bridge, and 
Suchet himself, with the reserve, followed close upon 
the steps of the storming-parties; the Spaniards were 
thus overpowered, and the regular troops commenced 
a retreat into the citadel. 

It was now that the French general put his design 
into execution.* Harispe’s brigade passing the bridge, 
made for the gate of St. Anthony, looking towards Fort 
Garden, and thus cut off all egress trom the town ; this 
done, the French columns advanced from every side, 
in a concentric direction, upon the citadel, and, with 
shouts, and stabs, and musquetry, drove men, women, 
and children before them, while the guns of the castle 
smote friends and foes alike. Then flying up the as- 
cent, the shrieking and terrified crowds rushed into the 
fortress with the retiring garrison, and crowded on the 
summit of the rock; but, all that night, the French 
shells fell amongst the hapless multitude, and, at day- 
light, the fire was redoubled, and the carnage swelled, 
until Garcia Conde, overpowered by the cries and suf- 
ferings of the miserable people, hoisted the white flag. 
At twelve o’clock, the horrible scene terminated. The 
capitulation that followed was honourable in terms to 
the besieged, but Fort Garden being included, Suchet 
became master of Lerida, with its immense stores and 
| near eight thousand prisoners, for the whole loss of the 
garrison had been only twelve hundred men. 

Thus suddenly was this powerful fortress reduced, 
by a proceeding, politic indeed, but scareely to be ad- 
| mitted within the pale of civilized warfare. For, though 
| a town, taken by assault, be considered the lawful prey 
| of a licentious soldiery, this remnant of barbarism, dis- 
| gracing the military profession, does not warrant the 
| driving of unarmed helpless people, into a situation, 
| where they must perish from the fire of the enemy, un- 
| less the governor fail in his duty. Suchet justifies it, 

on the ground, that he thus spared a great effusion of 
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blood which must necessarily have attended a protrac- 
ted siege, and the fact is true. But this is to spare 
soldiers’ blood at the expense of women’s and children’s, 
and, had Garcia Conde’s nature been stern, he, too, 
might have pleaded expediency, and the victory would 
have fallen to him who could longest have sustained 
the sight of mangled infants and despairing mothers. 


——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Reflections on that act—Lazan enters Alcanitz, but is driven 
out by the French—Colonel Petit taken with a convoy by Vil- 
la Campa, and assassinated after the action—Siege of Mequi- 
nenza—F all of that place—Morella taken—Suchet prepares to 
enter Catalonia—Sirength and resources of that province. 


Wuen Lerida fell, Conde was aceused of treachery, 
but there seems no foundation for the charge ; the cause 
stated by Suchet was sufficient for the effect; yet the 
defence was very unskilful. The walls, on the side of 
the attack, could not be expected, and scarcely did, 


offer an impediment to the French general ; hence the | 


citadel should have been the better prepared, and, as 
the besiegers’ force, the corps of observation being de- 
dueted, did not exceed the garrison in number, it might 
have baffled Suchet’s utmost efforts. Engineers re- 
quire that the relative strength of besiegers and 
besieged, should not be less than four to one; yet here 
the French invested a force equal to themselves, and 
in a short time reduced a great fortress in the midst of 


succouring armies; for Lerida had communications, | 


1. With the armed population of the high valleys; 2. 


With O’Donnel’s corps of fourteen thousand ; 3. With 


Cervera, where Campo Verde was posted with four 


thousand men; 4. With Tortoza, where the marquis | 
of Lazan, now released from his imprisonment, com- | 


manded from five to six thousand; 5. With Valencia, 
in which province there was a disposable army of fif- 
teen thousand regular and more than thirty thousand 
irregular soldiers. 

It is evident that, if all these forces had been direc- 
ted with skill and concert upon Lerida, not only the 
siege would have been raised, but the very safety of 
the third corps endangered ; and it was to obviate this 


danger that Napoleon directed the seventh corps to | 


take such a position on the Lower Ebro as would keep 
both O’Donnel and the Valencians in check. Auge- 
reau, as we have seen, failed to do this; and St. Cyr 
asserts that the seventh corps could never safely ven- 
ture to pass the mountains, and enter the valley of the 
Ebro. On the other hand, Suchet affirms that Napo- 
leon’s instructions could have been obeyed without 
difficulty. St. Cyr himself, under somewhat similar 
circumstances, blockaded Taragona for a month; Au- 
gereau, who had more troops and fewer enemies, might 
have done the same, and yet spared six thousand men 


to pass the mountains, Suchet would then have been | 


tranquil with respect to O’Donnel, would have had a 
covering-army to protect the siege, and the succours, 
fed from the resources of Aragon, would have relieved 
Catalonia. 

Augereau has been justified, on the ground, that the 
blockade of Hostalrich would have been raised while 
he was on the Ebro. The danger of this could not 
have escaped the emperor, yet his military judgement, 
unerring in principle, was often false in application, 
because men measure difficulties by the standard of 
their own capacity, and Napoleon’s standard only 
suited the heroic proportions. One thing is, however, 
certain, that Catalonia presented the most extraordinary 
difficulties to the invaders. ‘The powerful military or- 


ganization of the Miguelettes and Somatenes,—the 
well-arranged system of fortresses,—the ruggedoess 
and sterility of the country,—the ingenuity aud readi 
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ness of a manufacturing population thrown out of 
and, finally, the aid of an English fleet, combi 
render the conquest of this province a gigantic 


work, 
ned to 


- fs task, 
Nevertheless, the French made progress, each ste 


= slowly indeed and with pain, but firmly, and 
insuring the power of making another. 

Hostalrich and Lerida fell on the same day. The 
acquisition of the first consolidated the French line of 
communication with Barcelona; and, by the capture 
of the second, Suchet obtained large magazines, stores 
of powder, ten thousand muskets, the command of 
several dangerous rivers, easy access to the higher 
valleys, and a firm footing in the midst of the Catalo. 
[nian strong-holds; and he had taken or killed fifteen 
thousand Spanish soldiers. Yet this was but the res 
RE to greater struggles. The Micuelettes supplied 
O’Donnel with abundance of men, and neither his 
| courage nor his abilities were at fault. Urgel, Cardona 
Berga, Cervera, Mequinenza, Taragona, San Felippe 
| Belaguer, and Tortoza, the link of connexion between 
| Valencia and Catalonia, were still to be subdued, and, 
during every great operation, the Partisans, being un- 
molested, recovered strength. Thus during the sie 
| of Lerida, the marquis of Lazan entered the town of 
| Aleanitz with five thousand men, and would have can 
| ried the castle, but that general Laval despatched two 
thousand men, from Zaragoza, to its succour, when the 
Spaniards after a skirmish in the streets, retired ; and, 
while this was passing at Alcanitz, Villa Campa in- 
tercepted four hundred men conducting a convoy of 
provisions from Calatayud to Zaragoza. Colonel Pe 
tit, the commander, being attacked in the defile of 
Frasno, was forced to abandon his convoy, and, under 
a continued fire, to fight his way for ten miles, until his 
detachment, reduced to one hundred and eighty wonnd- 
ed men, passed the Xalon river, and, at the village 
of Arandiza, finally repulsed the assailants. The re- 
mainder of this desperate band were taken or killed, 
and Petit himself, wounded, a prisoner, and sitting in 
the midst of several Spanish officers, was basely mur- 
dered the evening after the action. Villa Campa put 
the assassin to death, but at the same time, suffered 
the troops to burn alive an old man, the Alcade of 
| Frasno, who was taken among the French. 

This action happened the day Lerida fell, and the 
next day, Chlopiski, following Villa Campa’s march 
from Daroca, reached Frasno, but the Spaniards were 
no longer there; Chlopiski, then dividing his forces, 
pursued them, by the routes Calatayud and Xarava, ‘to 
Molina, where he destroyed a manufactory for arms, 
and so pressed the Spanish general, that his troops 
disbanded, and several hundred retired to their homes, 
At the same time, an attack, made from the side-of 
Navarre, on the garnson of Ayerbe, was repulsed. 
| These petty events, while they evinced the perse- 
| verance of the Spaniards, proved also the stability of 
| Suchet’s power in Aragon. His system was gradually 
sapping the spirit of resistance in that province, ln 
| Lerida his conduct was as gentle and moderate as the 
nature of this unjust war would permit; and, however 
| questionable the morality of the proceeding by which 
| he reduced the citadel, it must be acknowledged that 
| his situation required most decided measures, for the 
| retreat of the seventh corps set free not only O’Donnel’s 
}army, but Campo Verde’s and all the irregular bands. 
|The Somatenes of the high valleys appeared in force, 
|on the Upper Segre, the very day of the assault; eight 
hundred Migvcloties attacked Venasque three days af- 
ter: and Campo Verde, marching from Cervera, by 
| Aramunt, took post in the mountains of Lliniana, above 
Talarn and Tremp, where great bodies of the Soma- 
tenes also assembled. 

Their plans were disconcerted by the sudden fall of 

Lerida ; the Miguelettes were repulsed from Venasque; 
the Somatenes defeated at Tremp ; and general [labert, 
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marching from Balaguer, cut off Campo Verde from | 
and forced him to retreat upon Cardona. If | 


Jervera, 
yn citadel of Lerida had held out, and O’Donnel, less 


hasty, had combined his march, at a later period, with 
these Somatenes and with Campo Verde, the third 
corps could scarcely have arm a disaster ; where- 
as, now the plain of Urgel and all the fertile valleys 
opening upon Lerida fell to the French, and Suchet, 
after taking measures to secure them, turned his arms 
against Mequinenza. This place situated at the con-| 
fivence of the Segre and the Ebro, just where the latter 
begins to be navigable, was the key to further opera- 
tions. ‘The French general could not advance in force 
against ‘Tortoza, nor avail himself of the water-carriage, 
until Mequinenza should fall; and such was his ac-| 
tivity that one detachment, sent the day after the as- 
sault of Lerida, by the left bank of the Segre, was al- 
ready before the place; and Musnier’s division, descend- | 
ing the right bank of that river, drove in some of the 
outposts and commenced the investment on the 20th} 
of May. 

Mequinenza, built on an elbow of land formed by the 
meeting of the Segre and Ebro, was fortified by an old 
Moorish wall, and strengthened by modern batteries, 
especially on the Fraga road, the only route by which 
artillery could approach. A shoot from the Sierra de 
Aleubierre filled the space between the two rivers, and 
narrowing as they closed, ended im a craggy rock, | 
seven hundred feet high and overhanging the town, | 
which was built between its base and the water. This | 
rock was crowned by a castle, with a rampart, which 
being inaccessible on two sides from the steepness, and 
covered, on a third, by the town, could only be assailed, | 
on the fourth, along a high neck of land, three hundred 
yards wide, that joined the rock to the parent hills: | 
and the rampart on that side, was bastioned, lined with 
masonry, and protected by a ditch, counterscarp, and 
covered way with palisades. No guns could be| 
brought against the castle, until the country people, 
employed by Suchet, had opened a way from Torriente, 
over the hills, and this occupied the engineers until the | 
Ist of June, and meanwhile the brigade, which had de- | 
feated Lazan at Alcanitz, arrived on the right bank of 
the Ebro, and completed the investment. The 30th 
of May, general Rogniat, coming from France, with a| 
reinforcement of engineer-officers, and several compa- 
nies of sappers and miners, also reached the camp, 
when, taking the direction of the works, he contracted | 
the circle of investment, and commenced active opera-| 
tions. 


SIEGE OF MEQUINENZA. 





The Spaniards made an ineffectual sally the 31st; 
and, the 2d of June, the French artillery, consisting of | 
eighteen pieces, of which six were twenty-four pound- 
ers, being brought over the hills, the advanced posts | 
of the Spaniards were driven into the castle. During 
the night, ground was broken two hundred yards from 
the place, under a destructive fire of grape, and while 
this was passing on the height, approaches were made | 
against the town, in the narrow space between the 
Ebro and the foot of the rock. Strong infantry posts 
were also entrenched, close to the water, on the right) 
bank of that river, to prevent the navigation, but of | 
eleven boats freighted with inhabitants and their prop-| 
erty, nine effected their escape. 

in the night of the 3d the parallels on the rock were 
perfected, the breaching-batteries were commenced, 
and parapets of sand-bags were raised, from behind | 
which the French infantry plied the embrasures of the | 
castle with musketry; the works against the town 
were also advanced, but in both places, the nature of | 
the ground greatly impeded the operations. The | 
trenches above, being in a rocky soil, were opened | 
chiefly by blasting; those below were in a space too} 
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narrow for batteries, and, moreover, searched by a 
plunging fire, both from the castle, and from a gun 
mounted on a high tower in the town wall. The 
troops on the right bank of the Ebro, however, opened 
their musketry with such effect on the wall, that the 


| garrison could not stop, and both the wall and tower 


were then escaladed without difficulty, the Spaniards 
all retiring to the castle. The French placed a bat- 
talion in the houses, and put those next the rock in a 
state of defence; and although the garrison of the cas- 
tle rolled down large stones from above, they killed 
more of the inhabitants than of the enemy. 

The 6th the French batteries on the rock, three in 
number, were completed; and, in the night, forty 
erenadiers carried by storm a small outwork called the 
horse-shoe. The 7th, Suchet, who had been at Zara- 


| goza, arrived in the camp and, on the 8th, sixteen 


pieces of artillery, of which four were mortars, opened 
on the castle. The Spaniards answered with such vig- 
our, that three French guns were dismounted, yet the 
besiegers acquired the superiority, and at nine o’clock 


| jn the morning, the place was nearly silenced, and the 


rampart broken in two places. ‘The Spaniards endeay- 
oured to keep up the defence with musketry, while 
they mounted fresh guns, but the interior of the castle 
was so severely searched by the bombardment, that, at 
ten o’clock, the governor capitulated. Fourteen hun- 
dred men became prisoners of war ; forty-five guns, and 
large stores of powder and of cast iron were captured, 
and provisions for three months were found in the mag- 


; aZInes. 


Two hours after the fall of Mequinenza, general 
Mont-Marie, commanding the troops on the right bank 
of the Ebro, marched, against Morella, in the kingdom 
of Valencia, and took it on the 13th of June; for the 
Spaniards, with a wonderful negligence, had left that 
important fort, commanding one of the principal en- 
trances into the kingdom of Valencia, without arms or 
a garrison. When it was lost, general O’Donoju, with 
a division of the Valencian army, advanced to retake 
it, but Mont-Marie defeated him. The works were 
then repaired, and Morella became a strong and im- 
portant place of arms. 

By these rapid and successful operations Suchet 
secured, 1. A fortified frontier against the regular 
armies of Catalonia and Valencia; 2. Solid bases for 
offensive operations, and free entrance to those prov- 
inces; 3. The command of several fertile tracts of 
country and of the navigation of the Ebro; 4. The co- 
operation of the seventh corps, which, by the fall of 
Lerida, could safely engage beyond the Llobregat. 
But, to effect the complete subjugation of Catalonia, it 
was necessary to cut off its communications by land 
with Valencia, and to destroy O’Donnel’s base. The 
first could only be effected, by taking Tortoza, the 
second by capturing Taragona. Hence the immediate 
sieges of those two great places, the one by the third, 
and the other by the seventh corps, were ordered by the 
emperor. 

Suchet was ready to commence his part, but many 
and great obstacles arose: the difficulty of obtaining 
provisions, in the eastern region of Catalonia, was in- 
creased by O’Donnel’s measures, and that general, still 
commanding above twenty thousand men, was neither 
daunted by past defeats, nor insensible to the advan- 
tages of his position. His harsh manners and stern 
sway, rendered him hateful to the people; but he was 
watchful to confirm the courage, and excite the enthu- 
siasm of his troops by conferring rewards and honours 
on the field of battle, and, being of singular intrepidity 
himself, his exhortations had more effect. Two years 
of incessant warfare had also formed several good of- 
ficers, and the full strength and importance of every 
position and town were, by dint of experience, becom- 
ing known. With these helps O’Donnel long prevent- 
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ed the siege of Tortoza, and found full employment for | to his cause. 


the enemy during the remainder of the year. Never- 


theless, the conquest of Catalonia advanced, and the | 


fortified places fell one after another, each serving 
its fall, to strengthen the hold of the French, in the 
same proportion that it had before impeded their pro- 
gress. 
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, by | ployed to collect them, especially for the fourth 
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But as the necessities of the ar 
manded immediate and heavy contributions, 
money and provisions, moveable columns w 


my de- 
both of 
ere em- 


. ‘ a corps. 
and with so little attention to discipline as neniae 


verify the observations of St. Cyr, that they were 
better calculated to create than to Suppress insurree. 


The foundations of military power were, however, | tions. The people exasperated by disorders, and yio. 


deeply cast in Catalonia. ‘There the greatest efforts 
were made by the Spaniards, and ten thousand British 
soldiers, hovering on the coast, ready to land on the 


rear of the French, or to join the Catalans in an ae- | 


tion, could at any period of 1809 and 1810, have para- 
lyzed the operations of the seventh corps, and saved 
Gerona, Hostalrich, Tortoza, Taragona, and even Le- 
rida. While those places were in the hands of the 
Spaniards and their hopes were high, English troops 
from Sicily were reducing the Jonian islands or loi- 
tering on the coast of Italy; but when all the for- 
tresses of Catalonia had fallen, when the regular armies 
were nearly destroyed, and whan the people were worn 
out with suffering, a British army which could have 
been beneficially employed elsewhere, appeared, as if in 
scorn of common sense, on the eastern coast of Spain. 
Notwithstanding the many years of hostility with 
France, the English ministers were still ignorant of 
every military principle; and yet too arrogant to ask 
advice of professional men; for it was not until after 
the death of Mr. Perceval, and when the decisive vic- 
tory of Salamanca shewed the giant in his full propor- 
tions, that even Wellington himself was permitted the 
free exercise of his judgement, although he was more 
than once reminded by Mr. Perceval, whose narrow 
views continually clogged the operations, that the 
whole responsibility of failure would rest on his head. 


— 
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Ceuta, and to destroy the Spanish lines at San Roque---- 
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da----Tempest destroys many vessels----Mr. Henry Welles- 
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Spaniards---Gallant defence of Matagorda---Heroic conduct 
of a sergeant’'s wife---General Campbell sends a detachment 
to occupy Tarifa---French prisoners cut the cables of the 
prison-hulks, and drift during a tempest---General Lacey’s 
expedition to the Ronda---His bad conduct---Returns to Cadiz 
---Reflections on the state of affairs. 


Sucuet’s preparations equally menaced Valencia, 
and Catalonia, and the authorities in the former prov- 
ince, perceiving, although too late, that an exclusive 
and selfish policy would finally bring the enemy to 
their own doors, resolved to co-operate with the Cata- 
lonians, while the Murcians, now under the direction 
of Blake, waged war on the side of Grenada, and made 
excursions against the fourth corps. The acts of the 
Valencians shall be treated of when the course of the 
history leads me back to Catalonia, those of the Mur- 
cian army belong to the 


OPERATIONS IN ANDALUSIA. 


During the month of February, the first corps was 
before Cadiz, the fourth in Grenada, Dessolles’ divi- 
sion at Cordoba, Jaen, and Ubeda, and the fifth corps 
(with the exception of six battalions and some horse 
left at Seville) in Estremadura, The king, accompa- 
nied by marshal Soult, moved with his guards and a 
brigade of cavalry, to different points, and received 
from all the great towns assurances of their adhesion 


lence, and at the same time excited by the agents of 
their own and the British government, suddenly roge 
in arms, and Andalusia, like other parts of Spain, be. 
came the theatre of a petty and harassing warkent 

The Grenadans of the Alpujarras, were the first to 
resist, and this insurrection spreading on the one hand 
through the Sierra de Ronda, and on the other, towards 
Mureia, received succours from Gibraltar, and was 
aided by the troops and armed peasantry under the 
command of Blake. The communication between the 
first and fourth corps across the Sierra de Ronda, was 
maintained by a division of the former, posted ct Medina 
Sidonia, and by some infantry and hussars of the latter 
quartered in the town of Ronda. From the latter place, 
the insurgents, principally smugglers, drove the French, 
while at the other extremity Blake marching from A}. 
meira, took Ardra and Motril, and at the same time the 
mountaineers of Jaen and Cordoba interrupted Desgol- 
les’ communications with La Mancha. 

These movements took place in the beginning of 
March, and the king and Soult being then in the city 
of Grenada, sent one column across the mountain b 
Orgiva to fall upon the flank of Blake at Motril, while 
a second moving by Guadix and Ohanes upon Almeria, 
cut off his retreat. This obliged the Murcians to dis. 
perse, and at the same time, Dessolles defeated the in- 
surgents on the side of Ubeda; and the garrison of 
Malaga, consisting of three battalions, marched to re- 
store the communications with the first corps. Bein 
joined by the detachment beaten at Ronda, they retook 
that post on the 2Iist of March; but during their ab- 
sence the people from the Alpuxaras entered Malaga, 
killed some of the inhabitants as favourers of the enemy, 
and would have done more, but that another column 
from Grenada came down on them, and the insurrec- 
tion was thus strangled in its birth. It had, however, 
sufficed to prevent the march of the troops designed to 
co-operate with Suchet at Valencia, aol it was of so 
threatening a character, that the fifth corps was recalled 
from Estremadura, and all the French troops at Madrid, 
consisting of the garrison, and a part of the second 
corps, were directed upon Almagro in La Mancha, the 
capital itself being lef in charge of some Spanish bat- 
talions in the invader’s service.t The king who feared 
the Valencian and Murcian armies would invade La 
Mancha, repaired thither, and after a time returned to 
Madrid. The duke of Dalmatia then remained chief 
commander of Andalusia, and proceeded to organize a 
system of administration so efficacious, that neither the 
efforts of the Spanish government, nor of the army in 
Cadiz, nor the perpetual incursions of Spanish troops 
issuing from Portugal, and supported by British corps 
on that frontier, could seriously shake his hold, but 
this will be better shewn hereafter; at present, itis 
more convenient to notice 


THE BLOCKADE OF CADIZ. 


Marshal Victor having declined an assault on the 
Isla, spread his army round the margin of the bay, and 
commenced works of contravallation on an extent of 
not less than twenty-five miles. The towns, the islands, 
castlés, harbours, and rivers, he thus enclosed are too 
numerous, and in their relative bearings, too intricate 
for minute description; yet, looking as it were from 


* King Joseph's Correspondence, captured at Victoria, MSS. 
+ Mr. Stuart’s Correspondence, MSS. 
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the French camps, I shall endeavour to point out the 
leading features. se 

The blockade was maintained in three grand divi- 
sions or entrenched positions, namely, Chiclana, Puerto 
Real, and Santa Maria. The first, having its left on 
the sea-coast near the Torre Bermeja, was from thence 
eartied across the Almanza, and the Chiclana rivers, to 
the Zuraque; on a line of eight miles, traced along a 
range of thickly wooded hills, and bordering a marsh 
from one to three miles broad. This marsh, traversed 
jn its breadth by the above-mentioned rivers, and by a 
number of navigable water-courses or creeks, was also 
eut in its whole length by the Santi Petri, a natural 
channel connecting the upper harbour of Cadiz with 
the open sea. ‘The Santi Petri, nine* miles long, from 
two to three hundred yards wide, and of depth to float 
a seventy-four, received the waters of all the creeks 
crossing the marsh and was the first'Spanish line of 
defence. In the centre, the bridge of Zuaro, by which 
the only road to Cadiz passes, was broken and defend- 
ed by batteries on both sides. On the right hand, me 
Caraceas, or Royal Arsenal, situated on an island just 
in the harbour mouth of the channel, and on account 
of the marsh inattackable, save by water or by bom- 
bardment, was covered with strong batteries and served 
as an advanced post. On the left hand the castle of 
Santi Petri, also built on an island, defended the sea! 
youth of the channel. 

Beyond the Santi Petri was the Isla de Leon, in form 
a triangle, the base of which rested on that chanas!. | 
the right side on the harbour, the left on the open sea, | 
and the apex pointing towards Cadiz. All this island 
was a Salt-marsh, except one high and strong ridge in 
the centre, about four miles long, upon which the large 
town of La Isla stands, and which being within cannon 
shot of the Santi Petri, offered the second line of de- 
fence. 

From the apex, called the Torre Gardo, a low and | 
narrow isthmus about five miles long, connected the 
island with the rocks upen which Cadiz stood, and 
across the centre of this narrow isthmus, a cut called | 
the Cortadura, defended by the large unfinished fort of 
Fernando, offered a third line of defence. The fourth 
and final Jine, was the land front of the city itself, reg- 
ularly and completely fortified. 

On the Chiclana side therefore, the hostile forces 
were only separated by the marsh; and although the 
Spaniards commanded the Santi Petri. the French hav- | 
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ing their chief depéts in the town of Chiclana, could 
always acquire the mastery in the marsh and might 
force the passage of the channel ; because the Chiclana, | 
Zuraque, and Almanza creeks, were navigable above | 


hundred ; it was therefore the nearest point to Cadiz 
and to the isthmus, and was infinitely the most im- 
portant post of offence. From thence the French could 
search the upper harbour with their fire and throw 
shells into the Caracecas and the fort of Fernando, 
while their flotilla sefely moored in the Troccadero 
creek, could make a descent upon the isthmus, and 
thus turn the Isla, and al] the works between it and 
the city. Nevertheless, the Spaniards dismantled and 
abandoned Matagorda. 

The third or Santa Maria division of blockade, fol- 
lc wed the sweep of the bay, and reckoning from the 
San Pedro, on the left, to the castle of Santa Catalina 
the extreme point of the outer harbour, on the right, 
was about five miles. ‘The town of Santa Maria, built 
at the mouth of the Guadalete in the centre of this line, 
was entrenched and the ground about Santa Catalina 
was extremely rugged. 

Besides these lines of blockade which were con- 
nected by a covered way, concealed by thick woods, 
and, when finished, armed with three hundred guns, 
the towns of Rota and San Lucar de Barameda were 
oceupied. The first, situated on a cape of land oppo- 
site to Cadiz, was the northern point of the great bay 
or roadstead, the second commanded the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir. Behind the line of blockade, Latour 
Maubourg, with a covering division, took post at Me- 
dina Sidonia, his left being upon the Upper Guadalete, 
and his advanced posts watching the passes of the 
Sierra de Ronda. Such was the position of the first 
corps. I shall now relate the progress of events within 
the blockaded city. 

The fall of the Central Junta, the appointment of the 
regency and the proclamation for convoking tne national 
Cortes have been already touched upon. Albuquerque, 
hailed as a deliverer, elected governor, commander in 
chief, and president of the Junta, appeared to have un- 
limited power, but in reality, possessed no authority, 
except over his own soldiers, and did not meddle with 
administration. The regency appointed provisionally 
and composed of men without personal energy or local 
influence, was obliged to bend and truckle to the Junta 
of Cadiz; and that imperious body without honour, 
talents, or patriotism, sought only to obtain the com- 
mand of the publie revenue for dishonest purposes, and 
meanwhile privately trafficked with the public stores.* 

Albuquerque’s troops were in a deplorable state; the 
whole had been long without pay, and the greater part 
were without arms, accoutrements, ammunition, or 
clothes.t| When he demanded supplies, the Junta de- 
elared that they could not furnish them ; but the duke 
affirming this to be untrue, addressed a memorial to the 


the lines of contravallation. ‘The thick woods behind, | Regency, and the latter, anxious to render the Junta 
afforded the u.eans of constructing an armed flotilla; | odious, yet fearing openly to attack them, persuaded 


and such was the nature of the ground bordering the 
Santi Petri itself, on both sides, that off the high road, 
it could only be approached by water, or by narrow 
footpaths, leading between the salt-pans of the marsh. 

The central French or Puerto Real division, extend- 
ing from the Zuraque on the left, to the San Pedroa 
navigable branch of the Guadalete on the right, mea- 
sured about seven miles. From the Zuraque to the 
town of Puerto Real, the line was traced aloug a ridge 
skirting the marsh, so as to form with the position of 
Chiclana a half circle. Puerto Real itself was en- 


trenched, but a tongue of land four miles long project- | 
ed from thence perpendicularly on to the narrow isth- | 


mus of Cadiz. 
by the creek or canal of ‘Troccadero, separated the inner 


from the outward harbour, and at its extreme points | 
stood the village of T'roccadero, and the fort of Mata-| 


— opposed to which there was on the isthmus of 
Jadiz a powerful battery called the Puntales. From 
Matagorda to the city was above four thousand yards, 
but across the channel to Puntales was only twelve 


‘This tongue, cloven in its whole length | 


Albuquerque to publish his memorial. The Junta re- 
plied by an exposition, false as to facts, base and ridie- 
ulous in reasoning; for although they had elected the 
duke president of their own body, they accused him 
amongst other things, with retreating from Carmona 
too quickly ; and they finished with a menacing intima- 
tion, that, supported by the populace of Cadiz, they 
were able and ready to wreak their vengeance on all 
enemies. Matters being thus brought to a crisis, both 
| Albuquerque and the Regency gave way, and the former 
| being sent ambassador to England, it was thought he 
| meant to go to South America, but he died in London, 
some months after, of a phrenzy brought on, as it is 
said, by grief and passion at the unworthy treatment 
he received. He was judged to be a brave and gener- 
ous man, but weak and hasty, and easy to be duped. 
| ‘The misery of the troops, the great extent of the 
| positions, the discontent of the seamen, the venal spirit 


| 


* Albuquerque's Manifesto. 
+ Private Correspondence of Officers from Cadiz, 1810, MSS 
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of the Junta, the apathy of the people, the feebleness | 
of the Regency, the scarcity of provisions, and the ma- 
chinations of the French, who had many favourers, and | 
those amongst the men in power, all combined to place 
Cadiz in the greatest jeopardy ; and this state of affairs 
would have led to a surrender, if England had not again | 
filled the Spanish store-houses, and if the Regeney had 
not consented to receive British troops into the city. 
Their entrance saved it, and at the same time, general 
Colin Campbell (who had succeeded sir John Cradock 
as governor of Gibraltar) performed a great service to 
his country, for, by persevering negotiation, he obtained 
that an English garrison should likewise enter Ceuta, | 
and that the Spanish lines of San Roque, and the forts | 
round the harbour of Algesiras should be demolished. 
Both measures were very essential to the present and 
permanent interests of England, and the last especially 
so, because it cleared the neighbourhood of the fortress, 
and gave it a secure harbour. Gibraltar, at this time, 
contained a mixed and disaffected population of more 
than twelve thousand persons, and merchandize to the 
value of two millions sterling, which could have been 
easily destroyed by bombardment. Ceuta, which was 
chiefly garrisoned by condemned troops, and fillid with 
galley-slaves, and its works miserably neglected, had | 
only six days’ provisions, was at the mercy of the first 
thousand French that could cross the streights; and 
the possession of it would have availed the enemy in 
many ways, especially in obtaining provisions from 
Barbary, where his emissaries were exceedingly active. 

General William Stewart arrived in Cadiz, on the 
1ith of February, with two thousand men, a thousand 
more joined him from Gibraltar, and the whole were 
received with an enthusiasm, that proved sir George | 
Smith’s perception to have been just, and that Mr. | 
Frere’s unskilful management of the Central Junta, had 
alone prevented a similar measure the year before. The 
17th a Portuguese regiment, thirteen hundred strong, 
was also admitted into the city, Spanish troops came in 
daily in small bodies; two ships of war, the Euthalion 
and Undaunted, arrived from Mexico with six millions 
of dollars; and another British battalion, a detachment | 
of artillery, and more native troops having joined the 
garrison, the whole force assembled behind the Santi 
Petri, was not less than four thousand Anglo-Portu- | 
guese, and fourteen thousand Spaniards.t Yet there | 
was little of enthusiasm amongst the latter; and in all 
this time, not a man among the citizens had been en- 
rolled or armed, or had volunteered, either to labour or | 
to fight. The ships recovered at Ferro], had been 
transferred to Cadiz, so there were in the bay, twenty- | 
three men of war, of which four of the line, and three 
frigates were British; and thus, money, troops, and a 
fleet, in fine, all things necessary to render Cadiz for- 
midable, were collected, yet to little purpose, because 
procrastination, jealousy, ostentation, and a thousand 
absurdities, were the invariable attendants of Spanish 
armies and governments. 

General Stewart’s first measure, was to recover Ma- 
tagerda, the error of abandoning which was to be at- 
tributed as much to admiral Purvis as to the Spaniards. 
In the night of the 22d, a detachment consisting of fifty 
seamen and marines, twenty-five artillery-men, and 
sixty-seven of the uinety-fourth regiment, the whole 
under the command of captain M‘Lean, pushed across 
the channel] during a storm, and taking possession of the 
dismantled fort, before morning effected a solid lodge- 
mient, and although the French cannonaded the work 
with field-artillery all the next day, the garrison, sup- 
ported by the fire of Puntales, was immoveable. 

The remainder of February passed without any event 
of importanee, yet the people suffered from the want 
of provisions, especially fresh meat ; and from the 7th 





* General Campbell's Correspondence. MSS 
+ Official Abstract of Operations at Cadiz. 1810. MSS. 
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to the 10th of March, a continued tempest, beating u 
on the coast, drove three Spanish and one Portuguese 
sail of the line, and a frigate and from thirty to fort 
merchantmen, on shore, between San Lucar and so 
Mary’s. One ship of the line was taken, the others 
burnt and part of the crews brought off by boats from 
the fleet; but many men, and amongst others a part of 
the fourth English regiment fell into the hands of the 
enemy, together with an immense booty, 

Karly in March, Mr. Henry W ellesley, minister 
plenipotentiary, arrived, and on the 24th of that month 
general Graham coming from England assumed the 
chief command of the British, and immediately caused 
an exact military survey of the Isla to be made, j 
then appeared, that the force hitherto assigned for its 
defence, was quite inadequate, and that to secure it 
against the utmost efforts of the enemy, twenty thou- 
sand soldiers, and a system of redoubts, and batteries 
requiring the labour of four thousand men for three 
months, were absolutely necessary. Now, the Span. 
iards had only worked beyond the Santi Petri, and that 
without judgement ; their batteries in the marsh were 
ill placed, their entrenchments on the tongue of land at 
the sea month of that channel, were of contemptible 
strength, and the Caraeccas which they had armed with 


|one hundred and fifty guns, being full of dry timber 
| could be easily burned by carcasses. The interior de. 


fences of the Isla were quite neglected, and while they 
had abandoned the important posts of Matagorda, and 
the ‘I'roccadero, they had pushed their advanced bat- 
teries, to the junction of the Chiclana road with the 
Royal-causeway, in the marsh; that is to say, one mile 
and a half beyond the bridge of Zuazo, and consequent. 
ly exposed, without support, to flank attacks both by 
water and land. 

It was in vain that the English engineers presented 
plans, and offered to construct the works; the Span- 
iards would never consent to pull down a house, or 
destroy a garden; their procrastination paralysed their 
allies, and would have lost the place, had the Freneh 
been prepared to press it vigorously. They were in- 
different to the progress of the enemy, and to use gen- 
eral Graham’s expression, they wished the English 
would drive away the French, that they might go and 
eal strawherries ai Chiclana. Nor were the British 
works (when the Spaniards would permit any to be 
constructed) well and rapidly completed, for the Junta 
furnished bad materials, there was a paucity of engineer- 
officers, and, from the habitual negligence of the min- 
isterial departments at home, neither the proper stores, 
nor implements had been sent out. Indeed, an exact 
history, drawn from the private journals of commanders 
of British expeditions, during the war with France, 
would show an incredible carelessness of preparation 
on the part of the different cabinets. The generals 
were always expected to * make bricks without straw,” 
and thus the laurels of the British army were for many 
years blighted. Even in Egypt, the success of the 
venerable hero, Abercrombie, was due, more to his 
perseverance and unconquerable energy before the 
descent, than to his daring operations afterwards. 

Additional reinforcements reached Cadiz the 3lst, 
and both sides continued to labour, but the allies slowly 
and without harmony, and, the supplies being inter 
rupted, scarcity increased; many persons were forced 
to quit Cadiz, two thousand men were sent to Aya- 
monte to collect provisions on the Guadiana; and not 
withstanding this, so strange a people were the Junta, 
that they deceived Mr. Wellesley by assurances that 
the magazines were full, and thus induced him to suf- 
fer them to send wheat and flour away from the citys 
which was actually done, at the very time they were 


| thus pressed by want!* 


But now Matagorda, which, though frequently can- 


—— 


* General Graham's Correspondence. MSS. 
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nonaded, had been held fifty-five days, impeded the com- 
jetion of the enemy’s works at the Troceadero point. 
nis small fort, of a square form, with one angle pro- 
jecting towards the land, without a ditch, and without 
homb-proofs sufficient for the garrison, was little cal- 
culated for resistance ; and, as it could only bring seven 
ans to bear, a Spanish seventy-four and an armed flo- 
tilla were moored on the flanks, to co-operate in the 
defence. ‘The French had however raised great bat- 
teries behind some houses on the Troccadero, and, as 
daylight broke, on the 21st of April, a hissing shower 


midst of the flotilla, obliged them to cut their cables | 
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of heated shot, falling on the seventy-four, and in the | 
| 


and take shelter under the works of Cadiz. Then the 
fire of forty-eight guns and mortars, of the largest size, 
was concentrated upon the little fort of Matagorda, and 
the feeble parapet disappeared in a moment before this 
crashing flight of metal. The naked rampart and the 
undaunted hearts of the garrison remained, but the 
troops fell fast, the enemy shot quick and close, a staff, 
pearing the Spanish flag, was broken six times in an 
hour, and the colours were at last fastened to the angle 
of the work itself, while the men, especially the sailors 
besought the officers to hoist the British ensign, at- 
tributing the slaughter to their fighting under a foreign 
fag. ‘Thirty hours this tempest lasted, and sixty-four 
men out of one hundred and forty were down, when 
general Graham, finding a diversion he had _ projected | 





mpractieable, sent boats to carry off the survivors. 
The bastion was then blown up, under the direction | 
of major Lefebre, an engineer of great promise, but he 
also fell, the last man whose blood wetted the ruins | 
thus abandoned. Here I must record an action of which 
it is difficult to say whether it were most feminine or 
heroic. A sergeant’s wife, named Retson, was in a| 
casemate with the wounded men, when a very young 
drummer was ordered to fetch water from the well of 
the fort; seeing the child hesitate, she snatched the 
vessel from his hand, braved the terrible cannonade 
herself, and, although a shot cut the bucket-cord from 
her hand, she recovered it, and fulfilled her mission.* 
After the evacuation of Matagorda, the war languish- 
ed at Cadiz; but Sebastiani’s cavalry infested the 
neighbourhood of Gibraltar, and he himself entered the 
capital of Marcia, on the 23d, when Blake retired up- 
on Alicant and Carthagena. Meanwhile the French 
covered Matagorda point with batteries ; but they were 
pressed for provisions, and general Campbell, throwing 
a detachment into Tarifa, drove their foragers from that 
vicinity, which abounds with cattle.t The Spaniards 
at San Roque promised to reinforce this detachment, 
yet by their tardiness enabled the enemy to return with 
four handred foot and some cavalry, and although the 
former were repulsed, the horse foraged the country, 
and drove off several herds of cattle during the action. 
General Campbell then increased the detachment to 
five hundred men, with some guns, and placed the 
whole under the command of major Brown of the 28th. 
In May the French prisoners, cutting the cables of 
two hulks, drifted in a heavy gale to the French side 
of the bay; and the boats sent against them being beat 
off, by throwing cold shot from the decks, above fif- 
‘een hundred men saved themselves in despite of the 
fire from the boats of the allied fleet, and from the batter- 
ies, Which was continued after the vessels had ground- 
ed; although the miserable creatures, thus struggling 
for life, had been treated with horrible cruelty, and, 
being all of Dupont’s or Vedel’s corps, were prisoners 
only by a dishonourable breach of faith! Meanwhile, 
in Cadiz, disorder was daily increasing. The Regency 


- An interesting account of this noble-minded woman, is to 
be found in a smal! volume, entitled, * Sketches ofa Soldier's 
Life, in Ireland,” by the author of “ The Eventful Life ofa 
Soldier.” This last work was erroneously designated, in the 
former part of this work, as * The Life of a Sergeant.” 

t General Cai spbell's Corre spondence. MSS. 
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having recalled Cuesta to their military councils, he 
published an attack on the deposed Central Junta, and 
was answered so as to convince the world, that the 
course of all parties had been equally detrimental to the 
state. ‘Thus fresh troubles were excited. The English 
general was hampered by the perverse spirit of the au- 
thorities, and the Spanish troops were daily gettin 
more inefficient from neglect, when the departare o 
Albuquerque enabled Blake to take the chief command 
in the Isla, and his presence produced some ameliora- 
tion in the condition and discipline of the troops. At 
his instance, also, the Municipal Junta consented, al- 
though reluctantly, that the British engineers should 
commence a regular system of redoubts for the defence 
of the Isla. 

English reinforcements continued to arrive, and four 
thousand Spaniards, from Mureia, joined the garrison, 
or rather army, now within the lines; yet such was 
the state of the troops, and the difficulty of arranging 
plans, that hitherto the taking of Matagorda had been 
the only check given to the enemy’s works. It was, 
however, necessary to do something; and, after some 
ill judged plans of the Regency had been rejected by 
Graham, general Lacy was embarked, with three thou- 
sand infantry and two hundred cavalry, to aid the arm- 
ed peasants, or Seranos, of the Ronda.* These peo- 
ple had been excited to arms, and their operations suc- 
cessfully directed by captain Cowley and Mr. Mitchel, 
two British artillery-officers, sent from Gibraltar. Gene- 
ral Campbell also offered to reinforce Lacy, from Gib- 
raltar, if he would attack Malaga, where there were 
twenty thousand males fit to carry arms, and the French 
were only two thousand, and eooped in the citadel, a 
Moorish castle, containing but twelve guns, and depen- 
dent for water on the town, which was itself only sup- 
plied by aqueducts from without. Lacy rejected this 
enterprise, and demanded thateight hundred men, from 
Gibraltar, should make a diversion to the eastward, 
while he, landing at Algesiras, moved on Ronda, this 
being assented to, the English armament sailed under 
the cormmand of general Bowes, 

Lacy made good his movement upon Ronda the 18th 
of June; but the French, having fortified it, were too 
strong at that point, or, rather, Lacy, a man of no en- 
terprise, durst not act, and, when he was joined by 
many thousand mountaineers, he arrested their leaders 
for some offence, which so disgusted the men that they 
disbanded. ‘The enemy, alarmed by these operations, 
which were seconded from the side of Murcia, and by 
an insurrection at Baeza, put all their disposable troops 
in motion ; the insurrection at Baeza was quickly erush- 
ed, and general Rey, marching from Seville, against La- 
cy, entirely defeated and cut him off from Gibraltar, so 
that he was forced to re-embark with a few men at Esti- 
pona, and returned to Cadizin July. Here it is impos- 
sible not to reflect on the little use made of the naval 
power, and the misapplication of the military strength in 
the southern parts of Spain. The British, Portuguese, 
and Spanish soldiers, at Cadiz, were, in round num- 
bers, 30,000, the British in Gibraltar 5000, in Sicil] 
16,000, forming a total of more than fifty thousand ef- 
fective troops, aided by a great navy, and favourably 
placed for harassing that immense, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Valencian and Murcian coasts, uninter- 
rupted French line of operations, which extended from 
the south of Italy to Cadiz; for, even from the bottom 
of Calabria, troops and stores were brought to Spain. 
Yet a Neapolitan rabble, under Murat, in Calabria, and 
from fifteen to twenty thousand French around Cadiz, 
were allowed to paralyze this mighty power. 

It is true that vigilance, temper, and arrangement, 
and favourable localities, are all required, in the com- 
bined operations of a fleet and army, and troops disem- 
barking, also require time to equip for service. But 


* General Graham's Despatches. MSS. 
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Minorea offered a central station, and a place of arms | monte, vainly demanding a refuge in Portugal. Th 
for the army, and a spacious port for the fleet; the | latter had four thousand troops, but declining an . 
coast of Catalonia and Valencia is so pacific and safe, | gagement, passed by his left through Gibraleon int the 
that seldom or never does a gale blow on shore; the | Sierra de Aroche, bordering on the Condado de Niebi ; 
operations would always have been short, and inde-| and the French immediately occupied Moguer and Ha 
pendent ofthe Spanish authorities, and lord Colling- | elva, towns situated atthe mouths of the Odiel and Tin, 
wood was fitted, by his talents, discretion, zeal, expe-| to rivers, from whence Cadiz had hitherto drawn ar 
rience, and accurate knowledge of those coasts, suc-| plies. Meanwhile the viscount returning to Ayamene, 
cessfully to direct such a floating armament. What} sailed with his troops to Cadiz, and was replaced by 
coast-siege, undertaken by the seventh or third corps, | general Copons, who came with two thousand men {o 
could have been successfully prosecuted, if the garri-| gather provisions on the lower Guadiana, and jp the 
son had been suddenly augmented with fifteen or twenty | Tinto and Odiel districts. 

thousand men from the ocean? After one or two suc- On the other side of Seville, Sebastiani had an up. 
cessful descents, the very appearance of a ship of war/| easy task. ‘lhe vicinity of Gibraltar and of the Mur. 
would have checked the operations of a siege, and | cian army, the continued descents on the coast, and the 
obliged the enemy to concentrate: whereas, the slight | fierceness of the Moorish blood, rendered Grenada the 
expeditions of this period, were generally disconcerted | most disturbed portion of Andalusia; a great part of 
by the presence of a few French companies. that fine province, visited by the horrors of insurrec. 

In July the British force, in Cadiz, was increased to | tional war, was ravaged and laid waste. 
eight thonsand five hundred men, and Sir Riehard Keats In the northern parts of Andalusia, about Jaen and 
arrived to take the command of the fleet. The enemy,| Cordoba, Dessolles reduced the struggle to a triflin 
intent upon completing his lines, and constructing flo-| Guerilla warfare; but it was different in La Mancha, 
tillas at Chiclana, Santa Maria, and San Lucar de Ba-| where the Partidas became so numerous and the wargo 
rameda, made no attacks, and his works have been/| onerous, that one of Joseph’s ministers writing toa 
much censured, as ostentatiously extended, and leading | friend, described that provinee as peopled with beggars 
to nothing. This is however a rash criticism; for the | and brigands. Ih remains to speak of Estremadurg 
Chiclana camp was necessary to blockade the Isla, and, | which was become the seene of various complicated 
as the true point for offensive operations, was at the | movements and combats, producing no great results, in- 
Troccadero, the lines of Puerto Real and Santa Maria, | deed, but important as being connected with and bear. 
were necessary to protect that position, to harass the | ing on the defence of Portugal. 
fleet, to deprive the citizens of good water, which in The Spanish and Portuguese line of frontier south 
ordinary times, was fetched from Puerto Maria, and | of the Tagus, may be divided into three parts, 
finally to enable the flotilla, constructing at San Lucar, 1. From the Tagus to Badajos on the Guadiana, 2, 
to creep round the coast. The chances from storms, | From Badajos to the Morena. 3. From the Morena 
as experience proved, almost repaid the labour, and it| to the sea. Each of these divisions is about sixty 
is to be considered that Soult contemplated a serious! miles. Along the first, two-thirds of which is moun 
attack upon Cadiz, not with a single corps, generally | tainous and one-third undulating plains and thick woods, 
weaker than the blockaded troops, but, when time should | a doable chain of fortresses guard the respective fron- 
ripen, with a powerful army. Events in other parts | tiers. Aleantara, Valencia de Alcantara, Albuquerque, 
of the Peninsula first impeded, and finally frustrated | and Badajos are the Spanish ; Montalvao, Castello de 
this intention, yet the lines were, in this view, not un-| Vide, Marvao, Aronches, Campo Mayor, and Elvas, 
necessary or ostentatious. the principal Portuguese places. ‘The three first on 

Neither was it a slight political advantage, that the | either side are in the mountains, the others in the open 

duke of Dalmatia should hold sway in Seville for the | country, which spreads from the Guadiana to Portale- 
usurper’s government, while the National Cortes, and | gre, a central point, from whence roads lead to all the 
the Regency, were cooped up in a narrow corner of the | above-named fortresses. 
province. Moreover, the preparations at Matagorda; From Badajos to the Morena, forms the second di- 
constantly and seriously menaced Cadiz, and a British [ vision of the country, it is rugged and the chain of 
division was necessarily kept there, for the English | fortresses continued. On the Portuguese side, Jura- 
generals were well assured, that otherwise, some fata] | menha, Mourao and Moura; on the Spanish, Olivenza 
disaster would befall the Spaniards. Now ifasingle | (formerly Portuguese), Xeres de los Cavalleros, and 
camp of observation at Chiclana had constituted all the | Aroche. 
French works, no mischief could have been apprehen-| From the Morena to the sea, the lower Guadiana 
ded, and Graham’s division, consisting of excellent sol-| separates the two kingdoms. The Spanish side, ex- 
diers, would have been set free, instead of being coop- | tremely rugged, contained the fortresses of San Lucar 
ed up, without any counterbalance in the number of the | de Guadiana, Lepe, and Ayamonte. The Portoguese 
French troops at the blockade; for the latter aided in-| frontier, Serpa, Mertola, Aleontin, and Castro Marin, 
directly, and at times directly, in securing the submis- | and, although the greater number of these places were 
sion of Andalusia, and if not at Cadiz, they must have | dismantled, the walls of all were standing, some in 
been covering Seville as long as there was an army in| good repair, and those of Portugal for the most part 
the Isla. garrisoned by militia and ordenanza. 

When Mortier attempted Badajos, on the 12th of 
February, Romana was near Truxillo, and the place 
was so ill provided, that a fortnight’s blockade would 
have reduced it;* but the French general, who had only 
brought up eight thousand infantry and a brigade of 
cavalry, could not invest it in face of the troops as 
sembling in the vicinity, and therefore retired to Zafra, 
leaving his horsemen near Olivenza. In this position 

Waite the blockade of Cadiz proceeded, Seville was | he remained until the 19th of February, when his cav- 
guarded by a few thousand men of the fifth corps, left | alry was surprised at Valverde, and the commander 
by Mortier when he advanced against Badajos; and| Beauregard slain. Romana then returned to Badajos 
even from this smal] body six hundred infantry, under | the 20th ; and the 27th, Mortier leaving some troops In 
general Remond, and two hundred cavalry, were sent | ————-———______—__ ——-— 
to attack the viscount De Gand, who was stili at Aya- * Mr, Stuart's Correspondence. MSS. 
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Yafra, marched to Merida, to connect himself with the 
second corps, which had arrived at Montijo, on the 
Guadiana. 

[t will be remembered that this corps, commanded 
by general Mermet, occupied the valley of the Tagus 
in its whole length during the invasion of Andalusia, 
and communicating with the sixth corps through the 
pass of Banos, formed an intermediate reserve be- 
tween Mortier and Kellerman. The latter was at Be- 
jar, and Miranda de Castanar, watching the duke Del 
Parque, in the early part of January, but withdrew to 
Salamanca, when the British army arrived in the val- 
ley of the Mondego. ‘The duke Del Parque then left 
Martin Carrera with a weak division in the Sierra de 


Gata, marched, with thirteen thousand men, through | 


the pass of Perales, crossed the T'agus at Barca de 
Aleonete on the 10th of February, and on the 12th, the 
day Mortier summoned Badajos, was in position with 
his right at Albuquerque and his left on the Guadiana. 

When Mermet, whose advanced guard was at Pla- 
centia, knew of this movement, he first detached three 
thousand men across the Tagus, by Seradillo, to observe 
Del Parque, and soon afterwards Soult’s brother, with 
four thousand men from ‘Talavera, crossed the bridge 
of Arzobispo, advanced by Caceres, surprised some 
Spanish troops at Villa del Rey and reaching Montijo, 
pushed patrols-close to Badajos. The remainder of 
the second corps arrived at Caceres by degrees ; gen- 
eral Reynier took the command, and, as I have said, 
was joined by Mortier, who immediately commenced 
defensive works at Merida, and prepared gabions and 
facines as if to besiege Badajos. 

These demonstrations attracted the notice of general 
Hill, who advanced with ten thousand men from Ab- 
rantes to Portalegre ; and then Romana, finding him- 
self, by the junction of the duke De] Parque’s army, at 
the head of twenty-five thousand men, resolved to act 
against the communications of the French. His first 
division, commanded by Charles O’ Donnel, brother to 
the Catalan general, occupied Albuquerque. The 
second, under Mendizabel, was posted near Castello 
de Vide. ‘The third, consisting of five thousand As- 
turians, was sent, under Ballasteros, to Olivenza, and 
the fourth remained at Badajos. 
treras, 
interrupt Mortier’s communication with Seville. 

Contreras reached Xeres de los Cavalleros the Ist 
of March, but a detachment from Zafra soon drove 
him thence, and Romana retired to Campo Mayor with 
three divisions, leaving Ballasteros with the fourth at 
Olivenza. 
Contreras’ movements, repaired to Zafra, leaving the 
second corps at Merida. ‘The 10th, Romana ad- 
vanced again towards A)buquerque, and having push- 
ed a detachment beyond the Salor river, it was sur- 
prised by general Foy. 
ed to surprise Foy in return, but the latter, with very 
inferior numbers, fought his way through the Puerto 
de Trasquillon, and the Spaniards took possession of 
Caceres. 

At this period the insurrections in Grenada, the 
movements of the Murcian army, and the general ex- 
citement of Valencia, in consequence of Suchet’s re- 
treat, caused Joseph to recal Mortier for the defence of 
Andalusia; wherefore the latter, after holding a coun- 
cil of war with Reynier, destroyed the works at Meri- 
da, on the 19th, and retired to Seville, leaving Gazan’s 
division at Monasterio. Reynier having sent his stores 
to Truxillo drove the Spaniards out of Caceres the 
20th, and followed them to the Salor, but afterwards 
took post at Torremocha, and O'Donnel returned to 
Caceres. 

There are two routes leading from Merida and Bada- 
jos to Seville: 1. The Royal Causeway, which pas- 
ses the Morena by Zafra Los Santos, Monasterio, and 

Vou. L—2 K 18 


The fifth, under Con- | 
was detached to Monasterio, with orders to | 


On the other hand, Mortier, uneasy about | 


‘The 14th O’ Donnel endeavour- | 
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Ronquillo. 2. A shorter, but more difficult, road, 
which, running westward of the causeway, passes the 
mountains by Xeres de los Cavalleros, Fregenal, and 
Aracena. These parallel routes, have no cross com- 
munications in the Morena, but on the Estremaduran 
side, a road runs from Xeres de los Cavalleros to Zafra, 
and on the Andalusian side, there is one from Aracena 
to Ronquillo. Now when Mortier retired, Ballasteros 
marched from Olivenza to Xeres de los Cavalleros, 
and being joined by Contreras, their united corps, 
amounting to ten thousand men, gained the Royal 
Causeway by Zafra, and, on the evening of the 29th, 
coming up with Gazan, fought an undecided action; 
the next day it was renewed, and the Spaniards having 
the worst, Ballasteros retired to Aracena and Contreras 
to the high mountains above Ronquillo. From Aracena, 
Ballasteros marched to Huerva, within a few leagues of 
Seville, but Girard drove him back again to Aracena, yet 
again entering the Condado de Neibla, he established 
himself at Zalamea de Real on the Tinto river. 

Meanwhile, Romana detached a force to seize Meri- 
da, and cut the communication of the fifth corps with 
Reynier; but that general, marching with eight thou- 
sand men from ‘l’orremocha, passed through to Medellin 
before the Spaniards arrived, and pushed troops the 2d 
of April, into the Morena, intending to take Cheneertn 
in rear, while Gazan attacked him in front; and this 
would have happened, but that O'Donnel, immediately 
threatened Merida, and so drew Reynier back. Nev- 
ertheless, Contreras was attacked by Gazan, at Pe- 
droche, and so completely defeated, that he regained 
Zafra in the night of the 14th, with only two thousand 
men; Ballasteros also, assailed by a detachment from 
Seville, retired to Aracena. 

The 20th, Reynier marched to Montijo, and O’Don- 
nel retired from Caceres, but his rear guard was de- 
feated at La Rocca the 2lIst, and his division would 
have been lost, if Mendizabel, and Hill also, had not 
come to his aid, whereupon Reynier declining a gener- 
al action, retired to Merida. ‘The insurrection in the 
Alpuxaras was now quelled, the Valencians remained 
inactive, Joseph re-entered Madrid, Soult assumed the 
government of Andalusia, and Mortier returned to Es- 
tremadura. On the Spanish side, Contreras was dis- 
placed, and Imas, his successor, advanced to Ronquillo, 
in Mortier’s rear; Ballasteros remained at Aroche; 
Hill returned to Portalegre, and Romana encamped, 
with fourteen thousand men, near Badajos, where a 
Spanish plot was formed to assassinate him. It was 
discovered, but the villain who was to have executed 
the atrocious deed escaped.* 

Notwithstanding Romana’s presence, Reynier and the 
younger Soult, passed the Guadiana below Badajos, 
with only four hundred cavalry, and closely examin- 
ed the works of that fortress, in despite of the whole 
Spanish army; at the same time, Mortier’s advanced 
guards arrived on the Guadiana, and a reinforcement 
of four thousand men joined the second corps from 
Toledo; however the want of provisions would not 
permit the French to remain concentrated, and Mortier 
returned to the Morena, to watch Imas. The 14th of 
May,a French detachment again came close up to 
Badajos, then took the road to Olivenza, and would 
have cut off Ballasteros, if Hill had not by a sud- 
den march to Elvas, arrested its movement. Mean- 
while, Ballasteros again menaced Seville, and was 
again driven back upon Aroche, with a loss of three 
hundred men. 

To check these frequent incursions, the French 
threatened the frontier of Portugal, by the Lower Gua- 
diana: sometimes appearing at Gibraleon, and Villa 
Blanca, sometimes towards Serpa, the possession of 
which would have lamed Ballasteros’ movements, 
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yet the advantages were stiil chequere od. 
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to besiege Badajos, which, from its in- 


guese flotilla intercepted, at the mouth of the Guadiana, | fluence, situation, and the advantage of its stone bridge, 


a convoy of provisions going to the first corps; and | was the key to the Alemntejo; 


O’Donnel having madean attempt, during Reynier’s ab- 
sence, to surprise Truxillo, was repulsed, and regained 
Albuquerque with great difficulty. It would be per- 
plexing, to trace farther and in detail all the move- 
ments, on the line from Badajos to Ayamonte, yet 
two circumstances there were, of historical importance. 
In the beginning of July, 


Lacy being in the Sierra | 


| 
| 


de Ronda, Ballasteros near Aroche, and C opons in | 


the Condado Neibla, the French marched against 
Lacy, leaving Seville garrisoned solely by Spaniards 
in Joseph’s service ; and while this example was fur- 
nished by the enemy, the Portuguese and Spanish 
troops on the frontier, complaining, the one of inhos- 
pitality, the other of robbery and violence, would, but 
for the mediation of the British authorities, have com- 
menced a regular war, and their mutual jealousy and 
hatred was extended to the governments on both sides. 

Hitherto, Hill had not meddled in the Spanish oper- 
ations, save, when Romana was hardly pressed, but the 
latter’s demands for aid were continual, and most of his 
projects were ill judged, and contrary to lord Welling- 
ton’s advice. On the 26th of June however, Reynier | 
passing the Guadiana, foraged all the country about 

ampo Mayor, and then turned by Montijo to Merida; 
it was known also that his corps belonged to the army 
assembling in Castile for the invasion of Portugal, that 
he had colle »cted mules and other means of trans sport in 


Estremadura; and the spies asserted, that he was go- | 
| riotism 3 


ing to cross the Tagus. Hill, therefore, gathered his 
divisions well in hand, 
moved, to cross the Tagus if he crossed it, and by par- 
allel operations to guard the frontier of Beira, The 


march of the second corps was, however, postponed, 


and the after operations belonging to greater combina- | 


tions, will be treated of in another place. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Although, apparently complicated, the movements 
in Botres madura were simple in principle. The valley 
of mes Geodions as far as Badajos, is separated from 
the valley of the Tagus, by a range of heights, connect- 
ing - Guadalupe mountains with mene of Albu- 
querque; and the country between those hills and the 
Tagus, contained fertile valleys, and considerable 
towns, such as Valencia de Alcantara and Caceres 
To profit from their resources was an object to both 
parties. Reynier, whose base was at Truxillo, could 


easily make incursions as far as Caceres, but beyond | 
that town, the Salor presented a barrier, from behind 


which the Spaniards, supported by the fort of Albu- 
querque, could observe whether the incursion was made 
in force, and act accordingly ; hence O’Donnel's fre- 
que at advances and retreats. 

. Reynier could not operate seriously, unless in 
unison with the fifth corps, and by the valley of the 
Guadiana, and Merida, on account of its stone-bridge, 
was the key of his movements. But Mortier’s base 


of operations being in Andalusia, his front was spread | 


from Zafra to Merida, to cover his line of retreat, and 
to draw provisions from about Lerena; now the road 
of Xeres de los Cavalleros was always open to the 
Spaniards, and the frequent advances of Ballasteros 
and Contreras, were to harass Mortier’s line of commu- 
nication. Wherefore the clue of affairs was this; Ro- 
mana, holding Badajos, and being supported by Hill, 


ready to move as Reynier | 


| 





acted on both flanks of the French, and the Portuguese | 
frontier furnished a retreat from every part of his lines 


of operation ; but, as his projects were geneially vague 
and injadicious, lord Wellington forbad Hill to assist, 
except for definite and approved objects. 

3. To stop Romana’s movements, Mortier had only 


to unite the 2d and 5th corps and give battle, or, if that 


and t} 11s he e arde oatly des 
Soult, however, would not permit him to un- 
] 


any decisive operation while Andalusia was 

o sudden insurrections and descents from Ca. 
diz; and to say that « ithe + marshal was w rong would 
be rash, because two great interests clashed, “Mortier 
and Reynier united, could have furnished twe nty thou. 
sand inf intry, fifty guns, and more than three thousand 
cavalry, all excellent troops. Romana having garri« 
oon 1d Badajos, Olivenza, and Albuque rque, could not 
bring more than fifteen thousand men into line, and 
must have joined Hill. But with a mixed force and 
divided command, the latter could not have ventured q 
battle in the plain country beyond Portalegre. A de. 
feat would have opened Lisbon to the victor, and lord 
=a llington must then have detached |: irge ly from the 

orth; the king and Soult could have re infore ed Mor. 
tier, and the ultimate consequences are not to be as. 
sumed. 

On the other hand, Soult, judging,. that ere future 
conquests were atte mpt ted, the great province of Anda 
lusia should be rendered a strong hold, and indepen- 
dent of extrane bent all his attention to that 
object. An exact and economical arrangement provided 
for the current consumption of his troops, and vast re. 
serve magazines were filled without overwhelming the 
people. ‘The native municipal con. recognized 
and supported in matters of police and supply, acted 
zealously, yet without any imputation upo u their pate 
for those who see and feel the miseries, flows 
ing from disorderly and wasting armies, may honest 
assist a general om on to preserve regularity. All 
this could not be the work of a day, and meanwhile the 
marshals under Soult’s orders, being employed only in 
a military capacity, desired the entire controul of their 
own corps, and to be engaged in great field operations, 
be senees Sap 2, only could they be distinguished. But 
the duke of Dalm ‘ itia, while ; ae to the final 

ubjugation of Spain, by concentrating the elements of 
permanent stren rth i in Andalusia, was vale » well assured, 
that, in fixing a solid foundation for future 
operations, he should obtain reputation as 
ministrator and pacificator of a conquered country, 

4. Soult’s views, however, clashed, not more with 
those of the generals, than with the wishes of the king, 
whose poverty forced him to grasp at all the revenues 
of Andalusia, and who having led the armny , in person 
across the Morena, claimed both as monarch and-con- 
queror. He who wields the sword will always be 
first served. Soult, guided by the secret orders of Na- 
poleon, resisted the king’s demands, and thus excited 
narch’s hatred to an inert degree; neve i 
duke of Dalmatia never lost the emperor's 
confidence, and his province, reference being had to the 
nature of the war, was admirably well governed.. The 
people were gradually tranquillized; the military re- 
sources of t country drawn forth, and e 
bodies of native troops raised, and even successfully 
emp! yed, to repress the efforts of the Partisan chiefs. 
The arsenal of construction at Seville was put into full 
activity; the mines of Lead at Lenares were worked ; 
the copper of the river Tinto gathered for the supply 
of the founderies, and every provision for the use of a 
large army collect privateers also were fitted out, 
a commerce was commenced with neutral nations in the 
ports of Grenada; and finally, a secret, but consider- 
able, traffic carried on with Lisbon itself, demonstrated 
the administrative talents of Soult.* Aa ilusia soon 
became the most powerful establishment of the French 
| in Spi 1in. 

5. Both marshals appear to have entertained sound 
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views, and the advantages of either plan being consid- 
ered, leads to the reflection that they might have been 
reconciled. A reinforcement of twenty-five thousand 
men in Estremadura, during the months of June and 
July, would have left scarcely a shadow of defence for 
Portugal ; and it would seem that Napoleon had an eye 
to this, as we find him directing Suchet, in July, to co- 
operate with fifteen thousand men in Massena’s inva- 
sion, whenever Tortoza should fall. The application 
of this reasoning will, however, be better understood 
as the narrative advances; and whether Napoleon’s 
recent marriage with the Austrian princess drew him 
away from business, or that, absorbed by the other 
many and great interests of his empire, he neglected 
Spanish affairs; or whether deceived by exaggerated 
accounts of successes, he thought the necessity for 
more troops less than it really was, I have not been 
able to ascertain. Neither can I find any good reason, 
why the king, whose army was increased to twenty 
thousand men before the end of June, made no move- 
ment to favour the attack on Portugal. It is, however, 
scarcely necessary to seek any other cause, than the 
inevitable errors, that mar all great military combina- 
tions not directed by a single hand. 


—>——— 


CHAPTER VII. 


Situation of the armies north of the Tagus—O).« rations in Old 
Castile and the Asturias—Ney menaces Ciudad Rodrigo— 
Loison repulsed from Astorga—Kellerman chases Carrera 
from the Gata mountains—Obscurity of the French projects 
—Siege of Astorga—Mahi driven into Gallicia—Spaniards 
defeated at Mombouey—Ney concentrates the sixth corps at 
Salamanca—The ninth corps and the imperial guards enter 
Spain——Massena assumes the command of the army of Por- 
tugal and of the northern provinces—-Ney commences the 
first siege of Ciudad Rodrigo—Julian Sanchez breaks out of 
the town—Massena arrives and alters the plan of attack— 
Daring action of three French soldiers—Place surrenders— 
Andreas Herrasti—His fine conduct—Reflections upon the 
Spanish character. 


Tue operations, south of the Tagus, having been 
described, those which occurred, north of that river, 
shall now be traced; for previous to the invasion of 


Portugal, the French stretched in one great line across | 


the Peninsula, from Cadiz to Gihon, and eagerly dis- 
cussed the remnants of the Spanish armies. 

It will be remembered, that the duke Del Parque 
left Martin Carrera in the Gata mountains, to interrupt 
the communication, between the Salamanca country 
and the valley of the Tagus. Julian Sanchez also, 
issuing from time to time out of Ciudad Rodrigo, cut 


off the French foragers in the open country between | 


the Agueda and the Douro; and beyond the Douro, the 
Gallician army, under Garcia (in number about ten 
thousand), occupied Puebla de Senabria, Puente Fer- 
rada, Villa Franca, and Astorga, menacing the right 
flank, and rear, of the sixth corps. Mahy was orga- 
nising a second army at Lugo, and in the Asturias, the 
captain-general D’Arco commanded seven thousand 
men, three thousand of which were posted at Cornel- 
lana, under general Ponte. Thus an irregular line of 
defence, six hundred miles long, was offered to the in- 
vaders, but without depth or substance, save at Bada- 
jos and Ciudad Rodrigo, behind which the British and 
semetes troops were lying. 

On the other hand, the French, holding the in- 
terior line, kept their masses only on the principal 
routes, communicating by moveable columns, and thus 
menaced all the important points without scattering 
their forces. The influx of fresh troops from France, 
continually added to their solidity, especially in Old 
Castile, where Ney had resumed the command, being 
supported by Kellerman with the force of his govern- 
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ment, and by an eighth corps under the duke of 
Abrantes. 
The invasion of Andalusia was the signal for a gen- 
eral movement of all the French in Spain; and while 
Vietor and Mortier, menaced Cadiz and Badajos, Ney 
summoned Ciudad Rodrigo, and Bonet, entering the 
Asturias, threatened Gallicia by the Concija d’Ibas. 
At the same time, Loison, with eight thousand fresh 
| men, occupied Leon and Medina del Campo, and the 
| advanced guard of the eighth corps passed Valladolid. 
| Loison gave out that he would invade Gallicia by Pue- 
| bla de Senabria, and on the 15th of February, his 
| cavalry cut to pieces five hundred Spanish troops at 
| Alcanizas, but he finally marched against Astorga, and, 
at the same time, Bonet destroyed Ponte’s force at 

Potes de Sierra, and advanced to Nava de Suarna. 
| These movements alarmed the Spaniards. Garcia, 
| menaced at once by Bonet and by Loison, and fearing 
| equally for Astorga and Lugo, threw two-thirds of his 
army into the former, and carried the remainder to 
Villa Franca, to support Mahi. 

Ney, however, made only a feint of escalading Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, and Loison, although supported by the 
men from Leon, who advanced to Puente Orbijo, was 
repulsed from Astorga. Junot then concentrated the 
eight corps at Benevente, intending to besiege Astorga 
in form; but he was suddenly called towards Madrid, 
lest disorders should arise in the capital during the 
king’s absence. Mahi and Garcia being apprised of 
this, immediately brought up the new levies to the 
edge of the mountains, thinking to relieve the Astu- 
rians by threatening an irruption into the plains of 
Leon; but as Loison still remained at Benevente, they 
were unable to effect their object, and, after drawing 
off five thousand men from Astorga, retired to Villa 
Franca. 

Bonet did not pass Nava de Suarna, and when gen- 
eral Arco had rallied the Asturian fugitives at Louarca, 
Garcia, leaving Mahi to command in Gallicia, marched 
himself with the remnant of the old army of the left, 
to join Romana at Badajos. Meanwhile Kellerman 
advanced to Alba de Tormes, and detachments from his 
and Ney’s force chased Carrera from the Gata and Be- 
jar mountains, driving him sometimes over the Alagon, 
| sometimes into Portugal. It is unnecessary to trace 
all these movements, because the French, while pre- 
| paring for greater operations, were continually spread- 
ing false reports, and making demonstrations in various 
| directions to mislead the allies, and to cover their own 
| projects. 
| Those projects were at first obscure. It is certain 
| that the invasion of Portugal by the northern line, was 





not finally arranged until a later period; yet it seems 
probable, that while Bonet drew the attention of the 
Gallician army towards Lugo, the duke of Abrantes 
designed to penetrate by Puebla Senabria; not as Loi- 
son announced, for the invasion of Gallicia, but to turn 
the ‘Tras os Montes and descend by the route of Chaves 
upon Oporto, while Ney, calling the second corps to 
the aid of the sixth, should invest Ciudad Rodrigo. 
| Whatever designs might have been contemplated, they 
were frustrated, partly by the insurrection in Grenada, 
|and the failure of Suchet against Valencia, partly by 
disunion amongst the generals, for here also Ney and 
| Junot complained reciprocally ; and every where it was 
| plainly seen that the French corps d’armée, however 
| formidable in themselves, would. not, in the absence 
| of Napoleon, act cordially in the general system. 
| When the commotions in the south subsided, Junot 
returned to Old Castile; Loison joined the sixth corps 
on the Tormes; Kellerman retired to Valladolid; de- 
| tachments, placed on the Douro, maintained the com- 
| munications between Ney and Junot; and the latter, 
having drawn a reinforcement from Bonet, invested As- 
torga with ten thousand infantry, two thousand cavalry, 
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eighteen field-guns, six twenty-four pounders, and two | 
mortars. His covering divisions were placed, one at 
Benevente, to watch the road of Mombuey, one near 
Puebla de Senabria, and one at Puente Ferrada. Mahi 
immediately concentrated the Gallician army at Villa | 
Franca and Fonceabadon, and detached fifteen hundred 
men, under Echevarria, to Mombuey and Puebla, to 
harass the flank and rear of the investing army; yet) 
his force was weak, the Gallician authorities had fre- 
quently assured Jord Wellington that it amounted to 
twenty thousand well-organized troops; it now ap- 
peared that only eight thousand were in the field, and 
those ill provided, and prone to desertion.* 


SIEGE OF ASTORGA. 


Santocildes, the governor, was an officer of courage ; 
his garrison consisted of two thousand five hundred in- 
fantry, besides cannoneers and armed peasantry, and | 
the Moorish ramparts had been strengthened by fresh 
works; but there was little ammunition, scarcely 
twenty days’ rations, and nothing outside the walls, 
omenle of seriously disturbing the enemy. The town 
stood in an open plain, and had three suburbs; Puerto 
de Hierro to the north, St. Andreas to the east, and | 
Retebia to the west. On the two last Junot made false | 
attacks, and conducted his real approaches, against the | 
front between Puerto de Hierro and Retebia. 

The place was invested the 22d, and Puerto de 
Hierro was carried by storm, two sallies were repulsed, 
and the trenches opened, before the end of the month. 
A breach was then commenced, but the battering-guns 
soon became unserviceable, and the line of approach 
was flanked by the houses of Retebia, which were filled 
with Spanish infantry. Nevertheless, the town suf- 
fered from shells, the wall was broken on the 20th of 
April, an assault was ordered, and although a previous 
attack on Retebia had failed, Santocildes was so dis- 
tressed for ammunition, that he offered to capitulate. 

Junot refused the terms demanded, and, at five o’clock 
in the evening of the 21st, some picked troops ran up 
to the breach, which was well retrenched and stock- 
aded, and defended with great obstinacy, while the 
flank fire from Retebia stopped the supporting columns. 
The storming-party, thus abandoned to its own exer- 
tions, was held at bay on the summit of the breach ; 
and being plied on both flanks, and in front, with shot 
from the houses of the town, and in rear by the mus- 
ketry from Retebia, it would have been totally destroy- 
ed, but for the scarcity of ammunition, which paralyzed 
the Spanish defence. Three hundred French are said | 
to have fallen on the breach itself, but the remainder 
finally effected a lodgement in the ruins. During the | 
night, a second attack on Retebia proving successful, | 
a communication was opened from the parallels to the 
lodgement, and strong working-parties were sent for- 
ward, who cut through the stockade into the town, 
when the governor surrendered. 

Mahi, who had advanced to the edge of the moun- 
tains, as if he would have succoured the place, hearing | 
of this event, retired to Bembibre, where his rear was 
overtaken and defeated by general Clausel on the 24th. 
He then fell back to Lugo, and recalled his detachment 
from Mombuey ; but the French from Benevente were | 
already in that quarter, and, on the 25th, totally de-| 
feated Echevaria at Castro Contrijo. Meanwhile, Ju- 
not placed garrisons in Astorga and Leon, and restored | 
Bonet his division. ‘That general, who had retired to 
Santander during the siege, then re-occupied Oviedo | 
and Gihon, defeated the Asturians, and once more men- | 
aced Gallicia by the road of Concija, and by that of | 
Sales; several slight actions ensued ; the French pen- 











etrated no farther, and the Junta of Gallicia reinforced | 


the Asturians with three thousand men. 


During the siege of Astorga, the sixth corps was | was placed so low on the hill, as scarcely to offer any 
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concentrated at Salamanca; a strong detachment of 
Kellerman’s troops seized the pass of Bafios; and Mar. 
tin Carrera, quitting the hills, joined the English light 
division near Almeida. In fine, the great operations 
were commencing, and the line of communication with 
France, was encumbered with the advancing reinforee. 
ments. A large battering-train, collected from Segovia, 
Burgos, and Pampeluna, arrived at Salamanca, genera] 
Martineau, with ten thousand men for the eighth corps 
reached Valladolid; general Drouet passed the Pyre- 
nees with a ninth corps, composed of the fourth baital. 
ions of regiments already in Spain; and these were 
followed by seventeen thousand of the imperial guards, 
whose presence gave force to the rumour, that the em. 
peror himself was coming to take the chief command, 

Fortunately for the allies, this report, although rife 
amongst all parties, and credited both by Joseph's min. 
isters, and the French ambassader at Madrid, proved 
groundless; a leader for the projected operations was 
still to be named. I have been informed that marsha] 
Ney resumed the command of the sixth corps, under 
the impression that he was to conduct the enterprise 
against Portugal; that the intrigues of marshal Ber. 
thier, to whom he was obnoxious, frustrated his hopes; 
that Napoleon, fatigued with the disputes of his lien- 
tenants, had resolved to repair in person to the Penin- 
sula; that his marriage, and some important political 
affairs, diverted him from that object, and that Massena, 
prince of Esling, was finally chosen; partly for his 
great name in arms, partly that he was of higher rank 
than the other marshals, and a stranger to all the jeal- 
ousies and disputes in the Peninsula. His arrival was 
known in May amongst the allies, and lord Wellington 
had no longer to dread the formidable presence of the 
French emperor. 

That Massena’s base of operations might not be ex- 
posed to the interference of any other authority in 
Spain, the four military governments of Salamanca, 
Valladolid, Asturias, and St. Andero were placed under 
his temporary authority, which thus became absolute 
in the northern provinces. But previous to taking the 
command of the troops, he repaired to Madrid, to eon- 
fer with the king, and it would seem that some hesi- 
tation as to the line of invasion still prevailed in the 
French councils; because in the imperial muster-rolls, 
the head-quarters of the army of Portugal are marked 
as being at Caceres in Estremadura, and the imperial 
guards are returned as part of that army, yet during the 
month of April only ; a circumstance strongly indicating 
Napoleon’s intention to assume the command hitmself. 
The northern line was, however, definitively adopted, 
and, while the prince of Esling was still in the capital, 
the eighth corps passed the Tormes, and Ney com- 
menced the 


FIRST SIEGE OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. 


The conduct of the governor of this fortress had in 
the beginning of the year appeared so suspicious, that 
lord Wellington demanded his removal.* Don An- 
dreas Herrasti, the actual governor, was a veteran of 
fifty years’ service, whose silver hairs, dignified coun- 
tenance, and courteous manners excited respect; and 
whose courage, talents, and honour were worthy of his 
venerable appearance. His garrison amounted to six 
thousand fighting men, besides the citizens; and the 
place, built on a height overhanging the northern bank 
of the Agueda river, was amply supplied with artillery 
and stores of all kinds. The works were, however, weak, 
consisting of an old rampart, nearly circular, about 
thirty feet in height, and without other flanks than a 
few projections containing some light guns: a second 
wall, about twelve feet high, called a on braie,”’ 
with a ditch and covered way, surrounded the first, yet 
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cover to the upper rampart. There were no bomb- | 
roofs, even for the magazine, and Herrasti was forced | 
to place his powder in the church, which he secured as 
he might. 

Beyond the walls, and totally severed from the 
town, the suburb of Francisco, defended by an earthen 
entrenchment, and strengthened by two large convents, 
formed an outwork to the north-east of the place. The | 
convent of Santa Cruz served a like purpose on the 
north-west; and between these posts there was a) 
ridge called the Little Teson, which, somewhat inferior 
in height to the town, was only a hundred and fifty 

ards from the body of the place. There was also a 
Ereater Teson, which, rising behind the lesser at the 
distance of six hundred yards from the walls, over- | 
looked the ramparts, and saw into the bottom of the 
ditch. 

The country immediately about Ciudad Rodrigo, 
although wooded, was easy for troops; especially on 
the left bank of the Agueda, to which the garrison had | 
access by a stone bridge within pistol-shot of the castle- | 
gate. The Agueda itself, rising in the Sierra de Fran- | 
cia, and running into the Douro, is subject to great 
and sudden floods; and six or seven miles below the | 
town, near San Felices, the channel deepens into one 
continued and frightful chasm, many hundred feet deep, 
and overhung with huge desolate rocks. 

During February and March, the French departed as 
lightly as they had advanced against Ciudad Rodrigo; 
but,.on the 25th of April, a camp was pitched upon a 
Jofty ridge five miles eastward of the city; and, in a 
few days, a second, and then a third, arose: and these 
portentous clouds continued to gather on the hills un- 
til June, when fifty thousand fighting men came down 
into the plain, and throwing two bridges over the A- 
gueda, begirt the fortress. 

This multitude, composed of the sixth and eighth 
corps, and a reserve of cavalry, was led by Ney, Junot, 
and Montbrun. The sixth corps invested the place, the 
eighth occupied San Felices Grande, and other points, 
the cavalry swarmed on both sides of the river, but the 
battering train with a great escort was still two days’ 
march in the rear, for the rains inundating the flat 
country between the Agueda and the Tormes, rendered 
the roads impassable. The bridges were established 
on the 2d and 7th of June, the one above, the other be- 
low the town, and on the 13th, ground was broken on 
the Greater Teson. The 22nd, the artillery arrived, and 
preparations were made to contract the circle of invest- 
ment on the left bank of the Agueda, which had hither- 
to been but y watched. That night Julian 
Sanchez, with two hundred horsemen, passed silently 
out of the castle-gate, and crossing the river, fell upon 
the nearest French posts, pierced their line in a moment, 
and reached the English light division, then behind the 
Azava, six miles from Ciudad Rodrigo. This event 
induced Ney to reinforce his troops on the left bank, 
and a movement, to be hereafter noticed, was directed 
against general Crawfurd the 25th, on which day, also, | 
the French batteries opened. 

Ney's plan was to breach the body of the place, 
without attending to the Spanish fire d salvos, from 
forty-six guns, constantly directed on one point, soon 
broke the old masonry of the ramparts; nevertheless | 
the besieged, who could bring twenty-four guns to 
bear on the Teson, shot so well that three magazines 
blew up at once in the trenches, and killed above a 
hundred of the assailants. On the 27th the prince of 
Esling arriving in the camp, summoned the governor 
to surrender, and Herrasti answered in the manner to 
be expected from so good asoldier. The fire was then 
resumed until the first of July, when Massena, sensi- 
ble that the mode of attack was faulty, directed the 
engineers to raise counter-batteries, to push their paral- 
lels to the Lesser ‘l'eson, work regularly forward, blow | 
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| the ruins, and a broad way made into the place. 


| late. 
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in the counterscarp, and pass the ditch in form.* Mean- 
while, to facilitate the progress of the new works, the 
convent of Santa Cruz, on the right flank, was carried 
after a fierce resistance; and, on the left, the suburb 


| was attacked, taken, and retaken by a sally, in which 


reat loss was inflicted on the French. Howbeit, the 
atter remained masters of every thing beyond the 
walls. 

During the cessation of fire, consequent upon the 
change in the French dispositions, Herrasti removed 
the ruins from the foot of the breach, and strengthened 
his flank defences. On the 9th of July, the besieger’s 
batteries, being established on the Lesser Teson, re- 
opened with a terrible effect. In twenty-four hours, the 
fire of the Spanish guns was nearly silenced, part of the 
town was in flames, a reserve magazine exploded on 
the walls, the counterscarp was blown in by a mine, 
on an extent of thirty-six feet, the ditch was filled by 
Three 
French soldiers, of heroic courage, then rushed out of 
the ranks, mounted the breach, Yooked into the town, 
and having thus, in broad daylight, proved the state 
of affairs, discharged their muskets, and, with match- 
less fortune, retired unhurt to their comrades. 

The columns of assault immediately assembled. 
The troops, animated by the presence of Ney, and ex- 
cited by the example of the three men who had so 
gallantly proved the breach, were impatient for the 
signal, and a few moments would have sent them 
raging into the midst of the city, when the white flag 
suddenly waved on the rampart, and the venerable 
governor was seen standing alone on the ruins, and 
signifying, by his gestures, that he desired to capitu- 
He had stricken manfully, while reason war- 
ranted hope, and it was no dishonour to his silver 


| hairs, that he surrendered when resistance could only 
lead to massacre and devastation. 


Six months had now elapsed, since the French resu- 
ming the plan of conquest interrupted by the Austrian 
war and by the operations of sir Arthur Wellesley had 
retaken the offensive. Battle after battle they had 


| gained, fortress after fortress, they had taken, and sent 


the Spanish forces, broken and scattered, to seek for 
refuge in the most obscure parts : solid resistance there 
was none, and the only hope of deliverance for the Pen- 
insula rested upon the British general. How he realized 
that hope shall be related in the next book. Mean- 


| while, the reader should bear in mind that the multifa- 


rious actions related in the foregoing chapters, were con- 
temporaneous, and that he has been led, as it were, 
round the margin of a lake, whose turbulent waters 
spread on every side. Tedious to read, and trifling 
many of the circumstances must appear, yet, as a 
whole, they form what has been called the Spanish mili- 
tary policy; and without accurate notions on that head, 
it would be impossible to appreciate the capacity of the 


|man who, like Milton’s phantom, paved a broad way 


through their chaotic warfare, 
I have been charged with incompetence to under- 


| stand, and most unjustly, with a desire to underrate 


the Spanish resistance ; but it is the province of history 
to record, foolish as weil as glorious deeds, that pester- 
ity may profit from all, and neither will I mislead 
those who read my work, nor sacrifice the reputation 
of my country’s arms to shallow declamation upon the 
unconquerable spirit of independence. To expose the 
errors is not to undervalue the fortitude of a noble 
people. In their constancy, in the unexampled pa- 
tience, with which they bore the ills inflicted alike by a 
ruthless enemy, and by their own sordid governments, 
the Spaniards were truly noble: but shall I say that 
they were victorious in their battles, or faithful in their 
compacts; that they treated their prisoners with hu- 
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manity; that their Juntas were honest or wise; their 
generals skilful ; their soldiers firm ? 
bare truth, when I assert, that they were incapable of 
defending their own cause! Every action, every cor- 
respondence, every proceeding of the six years that the 
war lasted, rise up in support of this fact; and to 
assume that an insurrection so conducted did, or 
could possibly baffle the prodigious power of Napo- 
Jeon is an illusion. Spain baffle him! Her efforts 
were amongst the very smallest causes of his failure. 
Portugal has far greater claims to that glory. Spain 
furnished the opportunity ; but it was England, Austria, 
Russia, or rather fortune, that struck down that won- 
derful man. The English, more powerful, more rich, 
more profuse, perhaps more brave than the ancient 
Romans; the English, with a fleet, for grandeur and 
real force, never matched ; with a general equal to any 


I speak but the | 
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emergency ; fought as if for their own existence, Th 
Austrians brought four hundred thousand good troo . 
to arrest the conqueror’s progress; the snows of Rie. 
sia destroyed three hundred thousand of his hides 
soldiers ; and finally, when he had lost half a million 
of veterans, not one of whom died on Spanish ground 
Europe, in one vast combination, could only tear the 
Peninsula from him, by tearing France along with jt 
What weakness, then, what incredible delusion to point 
to Spain, with all her follies, and her never-ending de- 
feats as a proof that a people fighting for independenes 
must be victorious. She was invaded, because she ad. 
hered to the great European aristocracy ; she was deliy. 
ered, because England enabled that aristocracy to 
triumph, for a moment, over the principles of th 
French revolution. 


BOOK XI. 





CHAPTER I. : 


Lord Wellington's policy—Change of administration in Eng 
Jand—Duel between lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning— 
Lord Wellesley joins the new ministry—Debates in Parlia- 
ment—Factious violence on both sides—Lord Wellington's 





| 


affairs, and exacted from them a promise t dismiss 
him.* Nevertheless, he permitted that noblet an, ig- 


| norant of the imputation on his abilities, to plea, and 


sagacity and firmness vindicated— His views for the defence | 
of Portugal—Ministers accede to his demands—Grandeur of | 


Napoleon's designs against the Peninsula—Lord Wellington 
enters into fresh explanation with the English Ministers— 
Discusses the state of the war—Similarity of his views with 
those of sir John Moore—His reasons for not advancing into 
Spain explained and vindicated. 


Tue defence of Portugal, was not the result of 
any fortuitous combination of circumstances, nor was 
lord Wellington moved thereto, by any hasty ambi- 
tion to magnify his own reputation, but calmly and 
deliberately, formed his resolution, after a laborious 


conduct the fitting out, of the most powerful armanvent 
that ever quitted England.t When it became evident 
that loss and ruin waited on this unhappy expedition, 
Mr. Canning claimed the fulfilment of the promise, 
and the intrigue thus becoming known to lord Castle. 


| reagh, was by '.;m characterised as “ a breach of every 


and cautious estimate of the difficulties and chances | 


of success. Reverting then to the period, when, by 
retreating upon Badajos, he divorced his operations 
from the folly of Spain, I shal! succinctly trace his mili- 
tary and political proceedings up to the moment, when, 
confident in the soundness of his calculations, he com- 
menced his project, unmoved by the power of his 
enemy, the timidity of his friends, the imprudence of 
his subordinates, or the intrigues of discontented men, 
who secretly, and with malignant perseverance, la- 
boured to thwart his measures and to ruin his designs. 

After the retreat from Spain in 1809, he repaired to 
Seville, partly to negotiate with the Central Junta, 
npon matters touching the war, but principally to con- 
fer with his brother, ere the latter quitted the Peninsu- 
la. Lord Wellesicy’s departure was caused by the 
state of politics in England, where a change in the 


administration was about to take place; a change, | 
party as from patriotic feeling, and greatly excited 


sudden indeed, but not unexpected, because the inepti- 
tude of the government, was, in private, acknowJedged 
by many of its members, and the failure of the Walche- 
ren expedition, was only the signal, for a public 
avowal of jealousies and wretched personal intrigues, 
which had rendered the Cabinet of St. James’s the 
most ineflicient, Spain excepted, of any in Europe. 
Mr. Canning, the principal mover of those intrigues, 
uad secretly denounced Jord Castlereagh to his col- 


:2agues, as a man incapable of conducting the public | 


principle of good fatth, both public and private.’ This 
was followed by a duel! and by the dissolution of the 
administration. Mr. Perceval and lord Liverpool be- 
ing then empowered to form another Cabinet, after a 
fruitless negotiation with lord Grey, and lord Gren- 
ville, assumed the lead themselves, and offered the 
department of foreign affairs to lord Wellesley. 

Contrary to the general expectation, he accepted it. 
His brother had opened to him those great views for 
the defence of Portugal, which were afterwards so 
gloriously realized; but which could never have been 
undertaken with confidence by that general, unless 
secure of some powerful friend in the administration, 
embued with the same sentiments, bound by common 
interest, and resolute, to support him when the crisis 
of danger arrived. It was therefore wise, and com 
mendable, in lord Wellesley, to sacrifice something of 
his own personal pretensions, to be enabled to forward 
projects, prontising so much glory to the country and 
his own family, and the first proceedings in parliament 
justified his policy. 

Previous to the change in the Cabinet, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had been created baron Douro, and vis- 
count Wellington; but those honours, although well 
deserved, were undoubtedly conferred as much from 


the anger of the opposition members, who with few 
exceptions, assailed the general, personally, and with 
an acrimony not to be justified. His merits, they said, 
were nought; his actions silly, presumptuous, rash 
his campaign one deserving not reward, but punish- 
Yet he had delivered Portugal, cleared Galli- 


—= 


ment. fT 


* Lord Castlereagh’s statement. + Mr. Canning’s statement. 
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cia and Estremadura, and obliged one hundred thou- 
sand French veterans to abandon the offensive and 
concentrate about Madrid $ 
Lord Grey opposing his own crude military notions, 
to the practised skill of sir Arthur, petulantly censured 
the latter’s dispositions at Talavera; others denied 
that he was successful in that action : and some, for- 
etting that they were amenable to history, even pro- 
posed to leave his name out of the vote of thanks to 
the army! ‘Ihat battle, so sternly fought, so hardly 
won, they would have set aside with respect to the 
commander as not warranting admission to a peerage 
always open to venal orators; and the passage of the 
. Douro, so promptly, so daringly, so skilfully, so suc- 
cessfully executed, that it seemed rather the result 
of inspiration than of natural judgement, they would 
have castaway as a thing of no worth! 
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This spirit of faction was, however, not confined to | 
one side: there was a ministerial person, at this time, | 


who in his dread of the opposition, wrote to lord Wel- 
lington complaining of his inaction, and calling upon 
him to do something that would excite a public sensa- 
tion: any thing provided blood were sprit! A calm 
but severe rebuke, and the cessation of all friendly 
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display of additional strength would necessarily have 
upon the spirit of the Spaniards. Even in that case, 
uniil Spatn should have been conquered and rendered sub- 
missive, the French would find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain possession of Portugal, provided 
England employed her armies in defence of that country, 
and that the Portuguese military service was organised to 
the full extent of which it was capable. But the number 
of British forces employed should not be less than 
thirty thousand effective men, although the Portuguese 
regular force, actually enrolled, consisted of thirty-nine 
thousand infantry, three thousand artillery, and three 
thousand cavalry; and the militia amounted to forty- 
five thousand, exclusive of the ordenancas.”’ 

The next point of consideration was the probable ex- 
pense. * The actual yearly cost of the British army in 
Portugal, exclusive of the hire of transport-vessels, was 
about £1,800,000, being only half a million sterling 
more than they would cost if employed in England. 
Hence the most important consideration was the ex- 
pense of renovating, and supporting the Portuguese mil- 
itary and civil services. The British government had 
already subsidised the Portuguese Regency, at the rate 


| of six hundred thousand pounds yearly, being the ex- 


y | 
intercourse with the writer, discovered the general’s | 


abhorrence of this detestable policy. When such 
passions were abroad, it is evident that lord Welles- 
ley’s accession to the government, was essential to the 
success of lord We llington’s proje cts. 

Those projects delivered the Peninsula and changed 
the fate of Europe, and every step made towards their 
accomplishment merits attention, as much from the 
intrinsic interest of the subject, as that it has been 
common to attribute his success to good fortune and to 
the strenuous support he ree« ived from the Cabinet at 
home. Now it is far from my intention to deny the 
great influence of fortune in war, or that the duke of 
Wellington has always been one of her peculiar favour- 
ites; but 1 will make it clearly appear, that if he met 
with great success, he had previously anticipated it, 


and upon solid grounds; that the Cabinet did not so} 


much support him as it was supported by him; and 


} 
| 


' 


finally, that his prudence, foresight, and firmness | 


were at least as efficient causcs as any others that can 


be adduced. 


Immediately after the retreat from Jaraceijo, and | 


while the ministers were yet unchanged, Lord Castle- 
reagh, brought by continual reverses, to a more sober 
method of planning military affairs, had dermanded lord 
Wellington’s opinion upon the expediency, the chance 
of success, and the expense of defending Portugal. ‘This 
letter reached the general on the Li4th of S ptember, 
1809; but the subject required many previcus inqui- 


ties and a careful examination of the country; and at 


| money by loans. 


that period, any plan for the defence of Portugal, was | 


necessarily to be modified, according to the energy or 
feebleness of the Spaniards in Audalusia. Hence it 
Was not until after his return from Seville, a few days 
previous to the defeat at Ocana, that lord Wellington 


pense of twenty thousand men, which the latter were 
bound by treaty to place at the service of the English 
commander-in-chief. 

“ But this was far from sufficient to render the Por- 
tuguese army efficient for the impending contest. Tl:e 
revenue of Portugal was between eight and nine mil- 
lions of dollars, the expenses between fourteen and fif- 
teen millions, leaving a deficiency of more than six 
millions of dollars. Hence, for that year, the most 
pressing only of the civil and military demands had 
been paid, and the publie debt and the salaries of the 
public servants were in arrear. ‘The advances already 
made by Great Britain amounted to two millions of 
dollars; there remained a deficiency of four millions 
of dollars, which, after a careful inquiry, it appeared 
could not be made good by Portugal; and it was ob- 
vious that the administration would, when distressed, 
gradually appropriate the subsidy. to support the civil 
authorities to the detriment of the military service. 
Nay, already money from the English military chest 
had been advanced to prevent the Portuguese army 
from disbanding from want of food. 

‘It was impossible to diminish the expenses of the 
Regency, and yet the French invasion and the emigra- 
tion to the Brazils had so impoverished the country, 
that it was impossible to raise the revenue or to obtain 
The people were unable to pay the 
taxes already imposed, and the customs, which formed 
the principal branch of Portuguese revenue, were re- 
duced to nothing by the transfer of the Brazilian trade 
from the mother-country to Great Britain, This trans- 
fer, so profitable to the latter, was ruinous to Portugal, 
and, therefore, justice as well as policy required that 
England should afford pecuniary assistance to the Re- 


| gency. 


replied to lord Liverpool, who, during the interval, had | 


succeeded lord Castlereagh in the war department. 
Adverting to the actual state of the French troops in 
the Peninsula, he observed, that unless the Spanish 
armies met with some great disaster, the former 
could not then make an attack upon Porlugal ; yet, if 
events should enable them to do so, that the forces at 
that moment in the latter might defend it.* Sut the 
peace in Germany,” 
to reinforce her armies in Spain largely, when the 
means of invading Portugal would be increased; not 
only in proportion to the additional troops then poured 
in, but also in proportion to the effect which such a 
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* Lord Wellington to lord Liverpool. 


Badajos, 14th Nov. 
1609. MSS, 
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Portuguese army. 


“WVithout it, nothing could be expected from the 
The officers of that army had, for 
many years, done no duty, partly that their country 
having been, with some trifling exceptions, at peace 
nearly half a century, they had continued in the same 


| garrisons, and lived with their families; and, to these 


he said, “might enable France | 
| guese officers in a miserable situation. 


advantages, added others arising from abuses in the 
service. Now the severe but necessary discipline in- 
troduced by marshal Beresford, had placed the Portu- 
All abuses had 
been extirpated, additional expenses had been inflicted, 
and the regular pay was not only insufficient to support 
them in a country where all the necessaries of life were 
enormously dear, but it was far below the pay of the 
English, Spanish, and French officers, with whom, or 
against whom, they were to fight. 
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‘Tf, therefore, the war was to be carried on, it was ad- 
visable to grant a subsidy of one hundred and thirty thou- 


sand pounds yearly, to enable the Regency to increase | 


the pay of the Portuguese officers ; and to this sum, for 
the reasons before-mentioned, should be added a further 


subsidy of three hundred thousand pounds, to supply | 


the actual deficiency in the Portuguese revenues. Or, 
if the English cabinet preferred it, they might take ten 
thousand more Portuguese troops into pay, which 
could be done at an expense of two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. With such assistance, the difficul- 
ties of the moment might be overcome; but, without 
it, he, lord Wellington, felt assured, that the whole 
financial and military system of the Portuguese would 
break down at once; all the expense, hitherto incurred, 
would be cast away, and all hopes of defending the 
country extinguished. It was for the ministers to de- 
cide. 

“There remained two other points to consider—the 
re-embarkation of the British army, in the event of 
failure, and the chances of the Portuguese nation con- 
tinuing the contest alone. 


cavalry and artillery; those could not be carried off, 


if the embarkation took place after a Jost battle; and, | 


if under other circumstances, the expense of horse- 
transports would be more than the worth of the animals. 
As to the second point, if the British army evacuated 


Portugal, under any circumstances, he could not give 


hopes that the contest could be prolonged effectually 
by the natives. Although I,’’ he said, “ consider the 


Portuguese government and army as the principals in 
the contest for their own independence, and that their sue- 
cess or failure must depend principally upon their own 
exertions and the bravery of their army, and that I am | 
sanguine in my expectations of both, when cxcited by the | 
I have no hope 
of either, if his Majesty should now withdraw the army 


example of British officers and troops ; 


rom the Peninsula, or if it should be obliged to evacuate 
’ 


tt by defeat. 


gal but Spain, 


visable now to withdraw, or if, eventually, the British 
army should be obliged to withdraw from Portugal, I 
would recommend a consideration of the means of car- 
rying away such of the Portuguese military as should 
be desirous of emigrating, rather than continue by their | 


means, the contest in this country.” 


Peniche and Setuval offered secure points of em- 
barkation in the event of failure, but neither were likely 
to come within the scope of the operations, and lord 
Wellington’s opinion as to the facility of carrying off 

Lisbon was founded chiefly upon admi- 
ral Berkeley’s assurances that the embarkation would 
not take longer than four hours, during which time, 
even though the left bank of that river should be occu- 
pied by the enemy, the ships of war could sustain the 
fire and at the same time sweep with their own guns 
all the ground above Passo d’Arcos, which, from the | 
circumstance of its having no surf, was thought prefer- | 
But the ad- | 
miral’s views, as I shall have occasion to observe here- | 
after, were erroneous; the fleet could not remain in the 
Tagus, for the purpose of an embarkation, if the enemy 


the army from 


able to St. Julian’s for an embarkation. 


were in possession of the left bank. 
Although alarmed at the number of men demanded 


a number which, from the recent loss sustained on the 
Walcheren expedition, they truly observed, would, in 
case of disaster, endanger the safety of England, the | 
ministers assented to lord Wellington’s proposals; 
they undertook to pay ten thousand additional Portu- 
guese troops, and to advance money for the increased 
stipends to the officers; and being now pledged to an 





As to the first, he could | 
carry off everything safely, except the horses of the | 


There is no doubt that the immediate con- 
sequences will be the possession of Lisbon by the enemy, 
probably without a contest ; and other Toa will | 
vllow, affecting the state of the war, not only in Portu-| 
, = J « | 

If, therefore, it should be thought ad- | 
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annual subsidy of nearly one million, they with justice 
required that the Portuguese Regency, under pain of 
the subsidy being stopped, should keep all that part 
of the military establishment which remained under 
their own direction in a state of complete efficiency, 

Thus supported, lord Wellington proceeded with 
vigorous intelligence to meet the impending contest 
His troops, removed from the Guadiana, took health . 
cantonments on the north-eastern frontier of Poringal 
He expected a reinforcement of five thousand infantry 
and a regiment of cavalry from England, smaller de. 
tachments had already reached him, and the army 
when it commenced its march from the Guadiana was 
numerically thirty thousand strong; but those actually 
inder arms scarcely amounted to twenty thousand, for 
nine thousand were in hospital, and many in the ranks 
were still tottering from the effects of past illness, 

The 20th of January, the head-quarters, and the ar. 
tillery parc, were established at Viseu, in Upper Beira, 
The cavalry was quartered, by single regiments, at 
Golevao, Punhete, Torres Novas, Celerico, and Sap. 
tarem. General Hill was left with five thousand 
British, and a like number of Portuguese, at Abranteg; 

| and the remainder of the infantry (one regiment, form. 
ing the garrison of Lisbon, excepted) was distributed 
along the valley of the Mondego. 

The plans of the English general were, at first, 
grounded upon the supposition, that the French would 
follow the right or northern line, in preference to the 
centre or southern line of operations, against the Pe. 
ninsula, that is, attack Portugal from the side of Old 
Castile, rather than Andalusia from the side of La Man- 
cha. In this he was mistaken. The movements were 
again directed by Napoleon, his views were as usual 

| gigantic, and not Andalusia alone, but every part of 
the Peninsula, was destined to feel the weight of his 
larms. Fresh troops, flushed with their recent German 
victories, were crowding into Spain, reinforcing the 
corps to their right and left, scouring the main com- 
munications, and following the footsteps of the old 
bands, as the latter were impelled forward in the eareer 
of invasion. Hence, the operations against Andalusia 
so deeply affected the defence of Portugal, that, on the 
31st of January, at the moment Seville was opening 
| her gates, lord Wellington demanded fresh instructions, 
reiterating the question, whether Portugal should be de- 
| fended at all; but at the same time transmitting one 
of those clear and powerful statements, which he in- 
variably drew up for the ministers’ information pre- 
| vious to undertaking any great enterprise ; statements, 
in which, showing the bearings of past and present 
events, and drawing conclusions as to the future with 
a wonderful accuracy, he has given irrefragable proofs, 
that envious folly has attributed to fortune, and the fa- 
vour of the cabinet, successes, which were the result 
of his own sagacity and unalterable firmness. 

“The enemy,”’ he said, “ aimed at conquering the 
south; he would no doubt obtain Seville with all its 
| resources ; and the defeat and dispersion of the Span- 
|ish armies would be the consequences of any action, 
in which either their imprudence or necessity, or even 
expediency, might engage them. ‘The armies might, 
however, be lost and the authorities dispersed, but the 
war of Partisans would continue; Cadiz might possi- 
bly hold out, and the Central Junta even exist within 
| its walls, but it would be without authority, because 
the French would possess al] the provinces. This 





,| State of affairs left Portugal untouched; yet it was 


| chiefly to that country he wished to draw the ministers’ 
attention. 

“They already knew its military situation and Te- 
sources. If arms could be supplied to the militia, @ 
gross force of ninety thousand men, regularly orga- 
nized, could be calculated upon, exclusive of the armed 
population and of the British army. Much had been 
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done within the last nine months, for the enrolment, | 


organization, and equipment of this great force; but 
much remained to be done, and with very insufficient 
means, before the fifty thousand men, composing the 
militia, could possibly contend with the enemy; and 
although this should be effected, the whole army would 
still want that confidence in themselves and in their 
officers, which is only to be acquired by military ex- 
erience. 

« When the affairs of Spain should, as before sup- 

sed, be brought to that pass, that a regular resistance 
would cease, no possibility existed of the contest in that 
country being renewed on such a scale as to afford a 
chance of success, although the possession of each part 
might be precarious, depending upon the strength of the 
French force holding it, and that the whole might prove 
a burthen rather than an advantage to the French govern- 
ment. ‘Thence arose this question, * Will the continu- 
ation of the contest in Portugal, afford any reasonable 
prospect of advantage against the common enemy, or 
of benefit to the allies ?’ 

“It was impossible to calculate upon any certain 
grounds the degree of assistance to be expected from 
the Portuguese troops. For the regulars every thing 
that discipline could effect had been done, and they 
had been armed and equipped as far as the means of 
the country would go. ‘The militia also had been im- 
proved to the extent which the expense of keeping 
them embodied would permit. The Portuguese had 
confidence in the British nation and army; they were 
loyal to their Prince; detested the French govern- 
ment, and were individually determined to do every 
thing for the cause. Still they were not to be certainly 
calculated upon until inured to war, because the ma- 
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prevailed during sir John Cradock’s time; after im- 
mense subsidies had been granted to Portugal, her 
whole military foree reorganized, and her regular troops 
disciplined, paid, and officered by England; after the 
war in Germany had cost Napoleon fifty thousand men, 
the campaign in the Peninsula at least fifty thousand 
more; in fine, after mature consideration, and when 
Spain was still fighting; when Andalusia, Catalonia, 


| Murcia, Valencia, Gallicia, and the Asturias, were 
| still uninvaded; when Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, 


most important posts with reference to this question, 
were still in possession of the Spaniards, and prepared 
for defence; lord Wellington, I say, came to the con- 
clusion, that Portugal might be defended against the 
army then in the Peninsula, provided an enormous ad- 
ditional subsidy and a powerful auxiliary army were 
Surnished by England, and that one earnest and devoted 
effort was made by the whole Portuguese nation.* And 
when Andalusia fell, he warned ae that, 
although success could only be expected from the devotion 
and ardour of the Portuguese, their army could not even 
then be implicitly ieatek + Lisbon, also, he considered 
as the only secure point of resistance, and he occupied 
Viseu, Guarda, Almeida, Belmonte, and Celerico, as 
temporary posts. 

But, in all things concerning this war, there was be- 
tween those generals, a remarkable similarity of opin- 
ion and plan of action. 

“ The French,” said sir John Moore, “ will find the 
Spaniards troublesome subjects, but in the first instance 
they will have little more than a march to subdue the 
country.”’£ 

“ The eet and dispersion of the Spanish armies will 
be,” said lord Wellington, * the probable consequence 


jority of their officers were of an inferior description | of any action in which either imprudence, necessity, or 


and inexperienced in military affairs.”’* 

Under these circumstances, and adverting to the ap- 
proaching subjection of Spain, he demanded to know 
whether ‘the enemy, bending the greatest part of his 
force against Portugal, that country should be defended, 
or measures taken to evacuate it, carrying off all persons, 


| 
| 


| even expediency, may lead them to engage. 


The armies 
may be lost, the authorities dispersed, but the war of Par- 
tisans will probably continue.””|| 

And when the edge of the sword was, in 1810, as in 
1808, descending on the unguarded front of Andalusia, 
lord Wellington, on the first indication of Joseph’s 


military and others, for whose conveyance means could | march, designed to make a movement similar in prin- 


be found. But under any circumstances, (he said) the 


ciple to that executed by sir John Moore on a like occa- 


British army could always be embarked in despite of | sion; that is, by an irruption into Castile, to threaten 


the enemy.” 


the enemy’s rear, in such sort that he should be ob- 


Such being the view taken of this important subject | liged to return from Andalusia or suffer his forces in 


by lord Wellington, it may seem proper here to notice an | Castile to be beaten. 


argument which, with equal ignorance and malice, has 
often been thrust forward in disparagement of sir John 
Moore, namely, that he declared Portugal could not be 


Nor was he at first deterred 
from this project, by the knowledge, that fresh troops 
were entering Spain. ‘The Junta, indeed, assured him 
that only eight thousand men had reinforced the French; 


| but, although circumstances led him to doubt this as- 
| sertion, he was not without hopes to effect his purpose 
| before the reinforcements, whatever they might be, 


defended, whereas lord Wellington did defend that 
country.t ‘The former general, premising that he was 
not prepared to answer a question of such magnitude, 





observed, that the frontier being, although rugged, 
open, could not be defended against a superior force ; 
yet that Almeida, Guarda, Belmonte, Baracal, Celerico, 


} 
| 


could come into line. He had even matured his plan, 


|as far as regarded the direction of the march, when 
| other considerations obliged him to relinquish it, and 


and Viseu, might be occupied as temporary positions | 


to check the advance of an enemy, and cover the em- 


barkation of stores, &e., which could only be made at} Hon 
‘at the ruin of the Central Junta’s operation, as if it 


Lisbon. That the Portuguese in their own mountains 
would be of much use, and that he hoped that they 
could alone defend the Tras os Montes. ‘That, if the 
French succeeded in Spain, it would be vain to resist 
them in Portugal, * because the latter was without a mil- 
tlary force,” and if it were otherwise, from the expe- 
rience of Rorica and Vimiero, no reliance was to be 
fae on their troops. This opinion, hastily given, 
ad reference only to the state of affairs existing at that 
moment, being expressly founded, on the miserable con- 
dition and unpromising character of the Portuguese mil- 
any Spain also being supposed conquered. 


ow lord Wellington, after two campaigns in the | — 


country ; after 


the termination of the anarchy, which 
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these shall be here examined, because French and 
Spanish writers then, and since, have accused him of 
looking on with indifference, if not with satisfaction, 


only depended upon him to render them successful. 
Why he refused to join in the Spanish projects has 
been already explained. He abandoned his own,— 
1. Because the five thousand men promised from 
England had not arrived, and his hospitals being full, 
he could not, including Hill’s division, bring more than 
twenty thousand British soldiers into the field. Hill’s 
division, however, could not be moved without leaving 
the rear of the army exposed to the French in the 
south,—a danger, which success in Castile, by recall- 


| ing the latter from Andalusia, would only increase. 


' 
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2. The Portuguese had suffered cruelly during the 
winter from hunger and nakedness, the result of the 
scarcity of money before-mentioned.* To bring them 
into line, was to risk a total disorganization, destruc- 
tive alike of present and future advantages. On the 
other hand, the French in Castile, consisting of the 
sixth corps and the troops of Kellerman’s government, 
lord Wellington knew to be at least thirty thousand 
strong, of which twenty thousand were in one mass; 
and, although the rest were dispersed from Burgos to 
Avila, from Zamora to Valladolid, they could easily 
have concentrated in time to give battle, and would 
have proved too powerful. That this reasoning was 
sound shall now be shewn. 

Mortier’s march from Seville would not have termi- 
nated at Badajos, if the British force at Abrantes, in- 
stead of advancing to Portalegre, had been employed 
in Castile. The invasion of Andalusia, was only part 
of a general system throughout Spain; and when the 
king placed himself at the head of the army, to force 
the Morena, Kellerman marched from Salamanca to 
Miranda del Castanar and Bejar, with the sixth corps, 
and thus secured the defiles leading into the valley of 
the Tagus; at the same time, the second corps coming 
down that valley, communicated with the sixth by the 
pass of Banos, and with the fifth by Seradillo and Ca- 
ceres. Hence, without losing hold of Andalusia, three 
corps d’armee, namely, the sixth, second, and fifth, 
amounting to fifty thousand men, could, on an emer- 
gency, be brought together to oppose any offensive 
movement of lord Wellington’s. Nor was this the 
- whole of the French combinations; in rear of all these 
forces, Napoleon was crowding the Peninsula with 
fresh armies, and not eight thousand, as the Central 
Junta asserted, but one hundred thousand men, ren- 
dered disposable by the peace with Austria and the 
evacuation of Walcheren, were crossing, or to cross, 
the western Pyrenees. 

Of these, the first detachments reinforced the divi- 
sions in the field, but the succeeding troops formed an 
eighth and ninth corps, and the former, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Abrantes, advancing gradually 
through Old Castile, was actually in the plains of Val- 
ladolid, and would, in conjunction with Kellerman, 
have overwhelmed the British army, but for that saga- 


city, which the French with derisive but naturai anger, | 
and the Spaniards, with ingratitude, have termed, 


** The selfish caution of the English system.” 

Truly, it would be a strange thing, to use so noble 
and costly a machine, as a British army, with all its 
national reputation to support, as lightly as those 
Spanish multitudes, collected in a day, dispersed in an 
hour, reassembled again without difficulty, and inca- 
aw of attaining, and, consequently, incapable of 
osing, any military reputation. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Greatness of Lord Wellington's plans—Situation of the belli- | 


gerents described— State of the French—Character of Jo- 
seph—Of his Ministers—Disputes with the Marshals—Napo- 
leon’s policy—Military governments—Almenara sent to 
Paris—Curious deception executed by the marquis of Ro- 


mana, Mr. Stuart, and the historian Cabanes—Prodigious | 


force of the French army—State of Spain—lInertness of Gal- 
licia~Secret plan of the Regency for encouraging the Guer- 
illas—Operations of those bands—Injustice and absurdity of 
the Regency. with respect to South America—England— 
State of parties—Factious injustice on both sides—Difliculty 
of raising money—Bullion Committee—Wm. Cobbett— 
Lord King—Mr. Vansittart— Extravagance of the Ministers— 
State of Portugal—Parties in that country—Intrigues of the 
Patriarch and the Souza’s—Mr-. Stuart is appointed Plenipo- 
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tentiary—His firmness—Princess Carlotta claims the Re en 

cy of the whole Peninsula, and the succession to the throne 

of Spain. 

Tue greatness of the French reinforcements havin 
dispelled the idea of offensive operations, lord Web 
lington turned his whole attention to Portugal, and 
notwithstanding the unfavourable change of ¢ireym. 
stances, the ministers consented that he should under. 
take its defence; yet, the majority yielded to the jn. 
fluence of his brother, rather than to their own conyic. 
tion of its practicability, and threw the responsibility 
entirely on the shoulders of the general. The deep de. 
signs, the vast combinations, the mighty efforts 5 
which he worked out the deliverance of that count 
were beyond the compass of their policy; and even 
now, it is easier to admire than to comprehend, the 
| moral intrepidity which sustained him under so many 
| difficulties, and the sagacity which enabled him to 
overcome them; for he had an enemy with a sha 
sword to fight, the follies and fears of several, weak 
cabinets to correct, the snares of unprincipled polj- 
ticians to guard against, and finally to oppose public 
opinion. Failure was every where anticipated, and 
there were but few who even thought him serious jp 
| his undertaking. 

But having now brought the story of the war down 
{to that period, when England, setting Portugal and 
| Spain as it were aside, undertook the contest with 
| France, it will be well to take a survey of the respec- 
tive conditions and plans of the belligerents; and to 
show how great the preparations, how prodigious the 
forces on both sides, and with what a power each was 
impelled forward to the shock. 

State of the French.—F rance victorious, and in a state 
of the highest prosperity, could with ease, furnish the 
number of men, required to maintain the struggle in 
the Peninsula for many years. ‘The utmost strength 
of the Spaniards had been proved, and it was evident 
that if the French could crash the British armies, dis- 
order and confusion might indeed be prolonged fora 
few years, yet no effectual resistance made, and as in 
the war of succession, the people would gradually have 
accommodated themselves to the change of dynasty; 
|especially as the little worth of Ferdinand was now 
| fully demonstrated by an effort to effect his release. 
For when baron Kolli, the agent employed on this oc- 
casion, was detected, and his place supplied by one 
of the French police, to ascertain the intentions of the 
captive king, the latter, influenced by personal fears 
| alone, not only refused to make the attempt, but dis- 
honourably denounced Kolli to the French government. 
The only real obstacles then to the entire conquest of 
the Peninsula were Cadiz and Portugal. The strength 
of the former was precarious, and the enormous forces 
assembled to subdue the latter appeared to be equal to 
the task. Yet in war, there are always circumstances, 
which, though extraneous to the military movements, 
influence them as much as the wind influences the 
sailing of a ship, and amongst the most important of 
lthese, must be reckoned the conduct of the intrusive 
| king. 





| Joseph was a man of so amiable a nature, that even 
|the Spaniards never accused him of any thing worse 
| than being too convivial; but it is evident that he was 
unequal to his task and mistook his true situation, 
| when, resisting Napoleon’s policy, he claimed the 
| treatment of an independent king. He should have 
| known that he was a tool, and in Spain, could only be 
{a tool of the emperor’s. To have refused a crown, 
like his brother Lucien, would have been heroic firm- 
ness, but like his brother Louis, first to aecept, and 
then to resist the hand that conferred it, was a folly 
that, without ameliorating the condition of the Span- 
iards, threw fatal obstacles in Napoleon's path. Jo- 
seph’s object was to create a Spanish party for him- 





|self by gentle and just means, but the scales fell 
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from the hands of justice when the French first en- 
d the Peninsula, and while the English supported 


tere 

Spain, it was absurd to expect even a sullen sub- 
bw . 
mission, much less attachment, from a nation so 


abused ; neither was it possible to recast public feel- 
ing, until the people had passed through the furnace 
of war. ‘The French soldiers were in Spain for con- 
quest, and without them the intrusive monarch could 
not keep his throne. a 

Now Joseph’s Spanish ministers, were men who 
joined him upon A cay we and who, far from shew- 
ing @ renegado zeal in avour of the French, were as 
ardently attached to their own country, as any of 
those who shouted for Ferdinand VII.; and whenever 
Spanish interests clashed (and that was constantly) 
with those of the French armies, they as well as the 
king invariably supported the former; and so strenu- 
ously, that in Paris it was even supposed that they 
intended to fall on the emperor’s troops. Thus civil con- 
tention weakened the military operations, and obliged 
Napoleon either to take the command in person, or to 
adopt a policy which however defective, will per- 
haps be found to have been the best adapted to the ac- 
tual state of affairs. 

He suffered, or as some, eager to lower a great man’s 
enius to their own level, have asserted, he fomented 
putes between the marshals and the king; but the 
true question is, could he prevent those disputes? 
A wise policy, does not consist in pushing any one 
oint to the utmost perfection of which it may be sus- 
ceptible, but in regulating and balancing opposing in- 
terests, in such a manner, that the greatest benefit shall 
arise from the working of the whole. ‘T'o arrive at a 
sound judgement of Napoleon’s measures, therefore, it 
would be necessary to weigh all the various interests 
of his political position, and there are not sufficient 
materials yet before the world, to do this correctly ; 
et we may be certain, that his situation with respect 
both to foreign and domestic policy, required extraor- 
dinary management. It must always be remembered, 
that, he was not merely a conqueror; he was also the 
founder, of a political structure too much exposed to 
storms from without, to bear any tampering with its in- 
ternal supports. If money be the sinew of war, it is 
also the vital stream of peace, and there is nothing 
more remarkable in Napoleon’s policy, than the care 
with which he handled financial matters, avoiding as 
he would the plague, that fictitious system of public 
credit, so fatuitously cherished in England. He could 
not, without hurting France, transmit large quantities 
of gold to Spain, and the only resource left was to 
make ‘the war maintain the war.’’ Now Joseph's de- 
sire of popularity, and the feelings of his ministers, 
were opposed to this system; nor were the proceeds 
of the contributions always applied for the benefit of 
the troops. This demanded a remedy; yet openly to 
declare the king of no consideration would have been 
impolitic in the highest degree. ‘The emperor adopt- 
ed aif intermediate course, and formed what were call- 
ed “ particular military governments,” such as Navarre, 
Aragon, Catalonia, and Andalusia, in which the mar- 
shal, or general, named governor, possessed both the 
civil and military power; in short, he created viceroys 
as he had threatened to do when at Madrid, and, though 
many disadvantages attended this arrangement, it ap- 
pears to have been wise and consistent with the long 
reach which distinguishes all Napoleon’s measures. 

The principal disadvantages were, that it mortally 
offended the k 
ing a national party ; that many of the governors were 
wantonly oppressive, and attentive only to their own 
situation, without regarding the general objects of the 


ing, by thwarting his plans for establish- | 
| defence of the country now rested chiefly on the Par- 
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war; that both the Spanish ministers and the people re- | 


garded it as a step towards dismembering Spain, and es- | 


pecially with respect to the provinces beyond the Ebro; 
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and, indeed, the annexing those parts to France, if not 
resolved upon, was at one time contemplated by the 
emperor. On the other hand, experience proved, that 
Joseph was not a general equal to the times. Napo- 
leon himself admits, that, at this period, the marauding 
system necessary to obtain supplies, joined to the 
Guerilla warfare, had relaxed the discipline of the 
French armies, and introduced a horrible license, while 
the military movements were feebly pushed.* Hence, 
perhaps, the only effectual means to obtain the resources 
of Spain for the troops, with least devastation, was to 
make the success of each “corps d’armee,” and the 
reputation of its commander, dependent upon the wel- 
fare of the province in which it was fighting. And, 
although some of the governors, had neither the sense 
nor the justice to fulfil this expectation, others, such as 
Soult and Suchet, did tranquillize the people, and yet 
provided all necessary things for their own troops; re- 
sults which would certainly not have been attained un- 
der the supreme government of the king, because he 
knew little of war, loved pleasure, was of an easy, 
obliging disposition, and had a court to form and 
maintain. 

I am aware that the first-named generals, especially 
Soult, were included by Joseph amongst those who, 
by oppressing the people, extended the spirit of resist- 
ance; but this accusation was the result of personal 
enmity, and facts, derived from less interested quarters, 
as well as the final results, prove that those officers 
had a ionger reach in their policy than the king could 
understand. 

There is yet another view in which the matter may 
be considered. Napoleon says he left many provinces 
of Italy under the harsh government of Austria, that 
the spirit of jealousy, common to the small states of that 
country, might be broken, and the whole rendered ame- 
nable and ready to assimilate, when he judged the time 
ripe to re-form one great kingdom. Now the same 
policy may be traced in the military governments of 
Spain. The marshal’s sway, however wisely adapt- 
ed to circumstances, being still the offspring of war 
and violence, was, of necessity, onerous and harsh ; 
but the Peninsula once subdued, this system would 
have been replaced by the peaceful government of the 
king, who would then have been regarded as a delive- 
rer. Something of this nature was also necessary to 
sweep away the peculiar privileges which many prov- 
inces possessed, and of which they were extremely 
tenacious ; and the iron hand of war, only, could intro- 
duce that equality which was the principal aim and 
seope of the constitution of Bayonne. 

Nevertheless, the first effects of the decree estab- 
lishing this system, were injurious to the French 
cause.t Fresh contributions were exacted to supply 
the deficiency occasioned by the cessation of succours 
from France; and, to avoid these, men, who would 
otherwise have submitted tranquilly, fled from the 
military governments. The Partidas also suddenly 
and greatly increased, and a fresh difficulty arose about 
their treatment when prisoners. These bodies although 
regardless of the laws of war themselves, claimed all 
the rights of soldiers from their adversaries, and their 
claim was supported by the Spanish government. 
Thus, when Soult, as major-general for the king, 
proclaimed that military execution would be done on 
the bands in Andalusia, as assassins, and beyond the 
pale of military law, the Regency answered, by a re- 
taliatory declaration; and Doth parties had strong 
grounds for what they did. The Junta, because the 


tidas. Joseph, becausé the latter, while claiming the 
usages of war, did not act upon them, and were, by the 
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Junta, encouraged in assassination. Mina, and, in- 
deed, all the chiefs, put their prisoners to death 
whenever it became inconvenient to keep them; and 
Saraza publicly announced his hope of being able 
to capture Madame Suchet when she was pregnant, 
that he might destroy the mother and the infant to- 
gether!* And such things were common during this 
terrible war. ‘The difficulties occurring in argument 
were, however, overcome in practice; the question of 


the treatment of the prisoners was generally decided by | 
| the centre, the Murcian troops and those assembled at 


granting no quarter on either side. 


Joseph, incensed at the edict establishing the go- | 


vernments, sent the marquis of Almenara to Paris, to 


remonstrate with his brother, and to complain of the | 
violence and the injustice of the French generals, espe- 
cially Ney and Kellerman; and he denounced one act of | 


the latter, which betrayed the most wanton contempt | 


of justice and propriety; namely, the seizure of the 
national archives at Simancas, by which infinite con- 
fusion was produced, and the utmost indignation ex- 
cited, without obtaining the slightest benefit, political 
or military. Another object of Almenara’s mission 
was to ascertain if there was really any intention of 
seizing the provinces beyond the Ebro; and this gave 
rise to a curious intrigue; for his correspondence, be- 
ing intercepted, was brought to Mr. Stuart, the Brit- 
ish envoy, and he, in concert with Romana, and Ca- 
banes the Spanish historian, simulating the style and 
manner of Napoleon's state-papers, composed a coun- 
terfeit ** senatus consulitum”’ and decree for annexing the 
provinces beyond the Ebro to France, and transmitted 
them to Joseph, whose discontent and fears were 
thereby greatly increased. Meanwhile, his distress for 
money was so extreme, that his ministers were at times 
aan destitute of food. 

These political affairs impeded the action of the 


armies, but the intrinsic strength of the latter was truly | 
formidable; for, reckoning the king’s French guards, | 


the force in the Peninsula was not less than three hun- 
dred and seventy thousand men, and eighty thousand 
horses, Of these, forty-eight thousand men were in 


hospital, four thousand prisoners, and twenty-nine thou- | 


sand detached ; leaving nearly two hundred and eighty 
thousand fighting men actually under arms, ready ei- 
ther for battle or siege: and moreover, a fresh reserve, 
eighteen thousand strong, was in march to enter Spain. 
In May, this prodigious foree had been re-organized ; 
and in July was thus distributed :— 


Governments or Armies in the 2d Line. 
Total Strength 


1. Catalonia Seventh corps . Duke of Tarento 55,647 
2 Aragon .. . . Thirdcorps. . . Gen. Suchet . . 33,007 
Detachments and ay 
3. Navarre . $ division of the Im->Gen. Reille . . 21,887 
perial Guards . . 
4. Biscay . « « Detachments Gen. Caffarelli . 6,570 
5. Old Castile, com-¢ Divisions of the im- 
rising Burgos, rial Guards and >Gen. Dorsenne . 10,303 
i randa andSoria¢ f . oa 5 
6. Valladolid, &c Detachments Gen. Kellerman. 6,474 
7. Asturias . One division Gen. Bonet. . . 9,898 





Total for the governments . . 143,786 


Armies in the 1st Line. 


Army o&f the South, composed of the first, fourth, and fifth 

corps, under the command of Soult . a se > « Cape 
Army of the Centre, composed of the Royal Guards, two divi- 

sions of infantry, and two of cavalry, under the personal com- 

mand of theking .. . ; ; ‘—- . 24,187 
Army of Portugal, composed of a reserve of cavalry and the 

second, sixth, and eighth corps, under the command of Mas- 

OMA eee ere a ee . 86,896 
The ninth corps, commanded by general Drouet, distributed, 

by divisions, along the great line of communication from Vit- 





" | i Paraeara . wie . 23,815 

A division under general Serras, employed as a moveable 
{ column to protect the rear of the armiy of Portugal . . . . 10,605 
218,27 
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Thus the plan of invasion was. determined in three 
distinet lines, namely, the third and seventh corps on 
the left; the army of the south in the centre: the 
army of Portugal on the right. But the interior Circle 
was still held by the French, and their lines of commu- 
nication were crowded with troops. 

State of Spain.—On the right, the armies of Valen- 
cia and Catalonia, were opposed to the third and Se- 
venth corps; and their utmost efforts could only retard 
not prevent the sieges of Taragona and Tortoza, . 


Cadiz, were only formidable by the assistance of the 
British force under general Graham. On the left, Ro- 
mana, supported by the frontier fortresses, maintaiy. 
ed a partizan warfare from a to Ayamonte 
but looked to Hill for safety, and to Portugal for reg. 
uge. Inthe north, the united forces of Gallicia ang 
Asturia, did not exceed fifteen thousand men; ana 
Mahi declared his intention of retiring to Coruna if 
Bonet advanced beyond the frontiers. Indeed, the Gal. 
licians were so backward to join the armies, that, at q 
later period, Contreras was used to send through the 
country moveable columns, attended by an execution- 
er, to oblige the villages to furnish their quota of men,* 
Yet, with all this severity, and with money and arms 
continually furnished by England, Gallicia never was 
of any signal service to the British operations, 

But, as in the human body livid spots and blotches 
appear as the vital strength decays, 80, in Spain, the 
Partidas suddenly and surprisingly inereased as the 
regular armies disappeared. Many persons joined these 
bands, as a refuge from starvation; others from a de- 
sire to revenge the licentious conduct of the maranding 
French columns: and, finally, the Regency, desirous 
of pushing the system to its utmost extent, establish- 
ed secret Guerilla Juntas, in each province, enjoin- 
ing them, diligently to collect stores and provisions 
in secure places. District inspectors and paymasters, 
selected by the nearest general officer in command of 
regular troops, were also appointed, as superintend- 
ents of details relative to the discipline and payment 
of the Partidas, and particular tracts were charged 
with the supplies, each according to its means.f Last- 
ly, every province was divided into three parts, each 
part, following its population, being to furnish seven, 
eight, or nine squadrons of this irregular force ; and the 
whole, whenever circumstances required it, to unite and 
act in mass. 

The first burst of these bands, occasioned the French 
considerable loss, impeded their communications, and 
created great alarm. [t was a second insurrection of 
the whole country. The Murcians, in concert with 
the peasants of Grenada and Jaen, waged war in the 
mountains of Andalusia. Franquisetto and Palarea 
beset the neighbourhood of Ciudad Real and Toledo 
in La Mancha. E1 Principe, Saornil, Temprano, and 
Juan Abril, keeping the circuit of the Carpentino moun- 
tains, from the Somosierra to Avila, and descending 
sometimes on the side of New, sometimes on the side of 
Old Castile, sometimes in Estremadura, carried off 
small French posts even close to the capital, and slew 
the governor of Segovia, at the very gates of that 
town. On the other side of Madrid, Duran with two 


| thousand men, and the Empccinado, with twelve hun- 
| dred cavalry and infantry, Kept the hills above Guada- 


laxara, as far as Cuenca, and ventured sometimes to 
give battle inthe plain. Espoz y Mina was formidable 
in Navarre. Longa and Campillo, at the head of more 


‘than two thousand men, harassed Biscay and the 


neighbourhood of Victoria, and the chain of communica- 
: 


tion, between these great bands and the E mpecinado, 
was maintained by Amor, Merino, and the Friar Sapa; 


* Memoirs of Contreras, published by himself. 
+ Mr. Stuart's Papers, MSS, 
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the two first acting about Burgos, and the third hold- 
ing the mountains above Soria. In the Asturias, Es- 
eaidron, continually hanging upon the flanks and rear 
of Bonet, between St. Andero and Oviedo, acted in | 
concert with Campillo on one side, and with Porlier 
on the other, and this last chief, sometimes throwing 
himself into the mountains on the borders of Gallicia, 
and sometimes sailing from Coruna, constantly troub- | 
Jed the Asturias by his enterprises. To curb these 
bands, the French fortified all their own posts of com- | 
munication and correspondence, and slew numbers of 
the Guerillas, many of whom were robbers that, under 
pretence of acting against the enemy, merely harassed 
their own countrymen; few were really formidable, 
though all were vexatious. Enough has been said up- 
on this point. 

But, while reduced to this irregular warfare, for pre- 
venting the entire submission of Old Spain, the Re-| 
gency, with inconceivable folly and injustice, were 
alienating the affections of their colonies, and pro-| 
voking civil war, as if the terrible struggle in the} 
Peninsula were not sufficient for the ruin of their coun- | 
try. ‘The independence of Spain was, with them, of | 
subordinate interest to the continuance of oppression in| 
South America. Money, arms, and troops, were with- 
drawn from the Peninsula, to subdue the so-called 
rebellious colonists ; nor was any reflection made on the 
inconsistency, of expecting Napoleon’s innumerable 
hosts to be beaten close to their own doors, by Guerilla 
operations, and yet attempting, with.a few divisions to 
erush whole nations, acting in the same manner, at 
three thousand miles distance. Such being the state of 
French and Spanish affairs, it remains to examine the | 
condition of England and Portugal, as affecting the 
war in the Peninsula. 

England.—The contentions of party were vehement, 
and the ministers’ policy resolved itself into three 
principal points: 1. ‘The fostering the public inclina- 
tion for the war; 2. The furnishing money for the | 
expenses ; 3. The recruiting of the armies. The last 
was provided for by an act passed in the early part 
of 1809, which offered eleven guineas bounty to men 
passing from the militia to the line, and ten guin-| 
eas bounty to recruits for the militia; this was 
found to furnish about twenty-four thousand men in 
the year; but the other points were not so easily dis-| 
posed of. ‘The opposition in parliament, was power- | 
ful, eloquent, and not very scrupulous. The desperate | 
shifis which formed the system of the ministers, were, 
indeed, justly attacked, but when particulars, touching 
the contest in Portugal, were discussed, faction was | 
apparent. ‘The accuracy of Beresford’s report of the 
numbers and efficiency of the native forces, was most} 
unjustly questioned, and the notion of successful resis- 
tance assailed by arguments and by ridicule, until 
gloom and doubt were widely spread in England, and | 
disaffection wonderfully encouraged in Portugal ; nor| 
was the mischief thus caused, one of the smallest dif- 
ficulties encountered by the English general. 

On the other side, the ministers, trusting to their 
majorities in parliament, reasoned feebly and ignorant- 
ly, yet wilfully, and like men expecting that fortune 
would befriend them, they knew not why or wherefore ; | 
and they dealt also more largely than their adversaries | 
in misrepresentations to mislead the public mind. Ev-| 
ery treasury newspaper teemed with accounts of bat- 
tles which were never fought, plans which were never 
arranged, places taken which were never attacked, and 
victories gained, where no armies were. The plains 
of the Peninsula could scarcely contain the innumera- 
ble forces of the Spaniards and Portuguese ; cowardice, 
weakness, treachery, and violence were the only attri- 
butes of the enemy ; if a battle was expected, his num- 
bers were contemptible, if a victory was gained, his | 
host was countless. Members of parliament related | 


|openly sold at twenty-eight shillings each. 


| low, some from mere baseness of nature. 
|looked to have Alorna, Pamplona, and Gomez Freire, 
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stories of the enemy which had no foundation in truth, 
and nothing that consummate art of intrigue could bring 
to aid party spirit, and to stifle reason, was neglected. 
But the great and permanent difficulty was to raise 
money. ‘lhe country, inundated with bank-notes, was 
destitute of gold. Napoleon’s continental system bur- 
thened commerce, the exchanges were continually ri- 
sing against England, and all the evils which sooner 
or later are the inevitable result of a faetitious eurrency, 
were too perceptible to be longer disregarded in par- 
liament. A committee appointed to investigate the 
matter, made early in the session of 1810, a report in 
which the evils of the existing system, and the causes 
of the depreciation were elaborately treated, and the 
necessity of returning to cash payments enforced: but 
the authors did not perceive, or at least did not touch 
upon the injustice, and the ruin, attending a full pay- 
ment in coin of sterling value, of debts contracted in a 
depreciated paper currency. ‘The celebrated writer, 
William Cobbett, did not fail, however, to point out 
this very clearly, and subsequent experience has con- 
firmed his views.* The government at first endeav- 
oured to stave off the bullion question; but finding 
that they must either abandon the prosecution of the 
war in the Peninsula, or deny the facts adduced by the 
committee, adopted the latter. On the motion of Mr. 
Vansittart, the house voted in substance that a pound 
note and a shilling were equal in value to a golden 
guinea of full weight, although light guineas were then 
j : Lord 
King, by demanding gold from those of his tenants, 
whose leases were drawn before the depreciation of 
bank-notes, exposed all the fraud and the hollowness 
of the minister’s system; and the vote of the Com- 


| mons, although well calculated to convince the minis- 


ter’s opponents, that no proposition could be too base, 
or absurd, to meet with support in the existing parlia- 
ment, did not remove the difficulties of raising money ; 
hence no resource remained, but that of the desperate 
spendthrift, who never intending to pay, cares not on 
what terms he supplies his present necessities. The 
peculiar circumstances of the war, had, however, given 
England a monopoly of the world’s commerce by sea, 


| and the ministers affirming, that the country was in a 


state of unexampled prosperity, began a career of ex- 
pense, the like of which no age or nation had ever 
Seen ; yet without one sound or reasonable ground for 
expecting ultimate success, save the genius of their 
general, which they but half appreciated, and which 


| the first bullet might have extinguished for ever. 


State of Porlugal.—In this country, three parties 
were apparent. ‘That of the people ready to peril body 
and goods for independence. That of the fidalgos, 
who thought to profit from the nation’s energy without 
any diminution of ancient abuses. That of the disaf- 
feeted, who desired the success of the French; some 
as thinking that an ameliorated government must fol- 
This party, 


as chiefs if the enemy triumphed. ‘Those noblemen, 
in common with many others, had entered the French 
service in Junot’s time, under the authority of the 
prince regent’s edict to that effect ; Freire more honour- 
able than his companions, refused to bear arms against 
his country ; the two others had no scruples, and Pam- 
plona even sketched a plan of invasion, which is a 
this day in the military arhcives at Paris. 

The great body of the people, despising both their 
civil governors and military chiefs, relied on the Brit- 
ish general and army ; but the fidalgos, or cast of no- 


| bles, working in unison with, and supported by the 


Regency, were a powerful body, and their political 
proceedings after the departure of sir John Cradock, 


* Paper against Gold. 
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demand notice. ‘The patriarch, formerly bishop of 
Oporto, the marquis de Olhao Conteiro alee and the 
marquess of Das Minas, these composed the regency, 
and they and every other member of the government, 
were jealous of each other, exceedingly afraid of their 
superiors in the Brazils, and with the exception of the 
secretary, Miguel Forjas, unanimous in support of 
abuses. As the military organization carried on by 
Beresford, was only a restoration of the ancient insti- 
tutions of the country, it was necessarily hateful to the 
regency, and to the fidalgos, who profited by its de- 
generacy. The opposition of these people joined to 
unavoidable difficulties in finance, and other matters, 
retarded the progress of the regular army towards ef- 
ficiency during 1809, and rendered the efforts to organ- 
ize the militia, and ordenanca nearly nugatory. Nev- 
ertheless, the energy of lord Wellington and of Beres- 
ford and the comparatively zealous proceedings of 


Forjas proved so disagreeable to Das Minas, who was | 


in bad health, that he resigned, and immediately be- 
came a centre, round which all discontented persons, 
and they were neither few nor inactive, gathered. As 
the times obliged the government, to permit an unusu- 
al freedom of discussion in Lisbon, it naturally fol- 
lowed that the opinions of designing persons were 
most obtruded, and those opinions being repeated in 
the British parliament, were printed in the English 
newspapers, and re-echoed in Lisbon. ‘Thus a picture 


of affairs was painted in the most glaring colours of | 


misrepresentation, at the moment when the safety of 
the country depended upon the devoted submission of 
the people. 

After Das Minas’ resignation, Mr. Stuart and three 
Portuguese, namely, Antonio, called Principal Souza, 
the Conde de Redondo, and doctor Noguiera, were 
added to the regency by an intrigue which shall be 
hereafter noticed. The last was a man of honesty, 
talent, and discretion, but Souza daring, restless, irri- 
table, indefatigable, and a consummate intriguer, cre- 
ated the utmost disorder. Seeking constantly to thwart 
the proceedings of the British generals, he was stren- 
uously assisted by the patriarch, whose violence and 
ambition were no way diminished, and whose influ- 
ence amongst the people was still very considerable. 
An exceedingly powerful cabal, was thus formed, 
whose object was to obtain the supreme direction of 
the civil and military affairs, and to control both 
Wellington and Beresford. The Conde Linhares, 
head of the Souza family, was prime minister in the 
Brazils ; the Principal was in the regency at Lisbon; 
the chevalier Souza was envoy at the British Court, 
and a fourth of the family, Don Pedro de Souza, was 
in a like situation near the Spanish regency; playing 
into each others’ hands, and guided by the subtle Prin- 
cipal, they concocted very dangerous intrigues, and 
their proceedings, as might be expected, were at first 
supported with a high hand by the cabinet of Rio Ja- 
neiro. Lord Wellesley’s energetic interference reduced 
the Jatter, indeed, to a reasonable disposition, yet the 
cabal secretly continued their machinations, and what 
they durst nct attempt by force, they sought to attain 
by artifice. 

In the latter end of the year 1809, Mr. Villiers had, 
fortunately for the cause, been replaced as envoy, by 
Mr. Charles Stuart, and this gentleman well experi- 
enced in the affairs of the Peninsula, and disdaining 
the petty jealousies which had hitherto marked the 
intercourse of the principal political agents with the 
generals, immediately applied his masculine under- 
standing, and resolute temper, to forward the views of 
Lord Wellington. It is undoubted that the dangerous 

olitical erisis which followed his arrival, could not 
cova been sustained, if a diplomatist less firm, less 
able, or less w:..ng to support the plans of the com- 
mander had been employed. 
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To resist the French was the desire of two of the 
three parties in Portugal, but with the fidalgos, it was 
a question of interest more than of patriotism, Yet 
less sagacious than the clergy, the great body of which 
perceiving at once that they must stand or fall with the 
English army heartily aided the cause, the fidalgos 
clung rather to the regency. Now the eaballers jn 
that body, who were the same people that had op 
sir Hew Dalrymple, hoped not only to beat the enemy 
but to establish the supremacy of the northern provin. 
ces (of which they themselves were the lords) in 
the administration of the country, and would therefore 
consent to no operations militating against this desj " 
Moreover the natural indolence of the people being = 
tered by the negligence and fears of the regency render 
ed it most difficult to obtain the execution of any work 
or the fulfilment of any agreement in which the Porty. 


| guese government or the civil authorities were concerned, 


Another spring of political action, was the hatred 
and jealousy of Spain common to the whole Porty. 
guese nation. It created difficulties during the military 
operations, but it had a visibly advantageous effect » 
on the people, in their intercourse with the British, 
For when the Spaniards shewed a distrust of their al. 
lies, the Portuguese were more minded to rely implicit. 
ly on the latter, to prove that they had no feeling in 
common with their neighbours. Yet notwithstanding 
this mutual dislike, the princess Carlotta, wife to, the 
Prince Regent, and sister to Ferdinand, claimed not 


| only the succession to the throne of Spain in the event 


| 





| of her brother’s death or perpetual captivity, but the 


immediate government of the whole Peninsula as he- 
reditary Regent; and to persuade the Spanish tribu- 
nals to acknowledge her claims, was the object of 
Pedro Souza’s mission to Cadiz. 

Although the council of Castile, always ready to 
overthrow the Spanish Regency, readily recognized 
Carlotta’s pretensions in virtue of the decision of the 
secret Cortes of 1789 which abolished the Salique law 


| of Philip the Fifth, the regents would pay no attention 


to them; yet Souza, renewing his intrigues when the 
Cortes assembled, by corruption obtained from the ma- 
jority of the members a secret acknowledgement of 
the princess’s claim. His further progress was, how- 
ever, promptly arrested by lord Wellington, who fore- 
saw that his success would affect, not only the military 
operations in Portugal, by placing them under the con- 
trol of the Spanish government, but the policy of 
England afterwards, if power over the whole Peninsula 
was suffered thas to centre in one family. Moreover, 
although at first he thought it might prove beneficial in 
the event of the Peninsula being conquered, he soon 
judged it a scheme, concocted at Rio Janeiro, to em- 
barrass himself and Beresford; for it was at first kept 
secret from the British Cabinet, and it was proposed 
that the princess should reside at Madeira, where, sur- 
rounded by the contrivers of the plan, she could only 
have acted under their directions. Thus it is plain 
that arrogance, deceit, negligence in business, and 
personal intrigues, were common to the Portuguese and 
Spanish governments; and why they did not produce 
the same fatal effects in the one as in the other country, 
will be shewn in the succeeding chapters, 


—_——<—. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Lord Wellington's scheme for the defence of Portugal—Vast- 

ness of his designs—Number of his troops— Description of 
Plan of defence analysed —Ditliculty of supply- 
Resources of the belligerents compared— 
British soldier. 


the country 
the army 
Character of the 


ing 


Wuen lord Wellington required thirty thousand 
British troops to defend Portugal, he considered the 
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number that could be fed and managed with such an 
inexperienced staff and civil administration as that of 
the English army, rather than what was necessary 
to fight the enemy ; and hence it was, that he declared 
success would depend upon the exertions and devotion 
of the native forces. Yet knowing, from his experi- 
ence in Spain, how passions, prejudices, and abuses 
would meet him at every turn, he would trust neither 
the simple enthusiasm of the people, nor the free 

romises of their governors, and insisted that his own 
authority as marshal-general of Portugal should be in- 
dependent of the local government, and absolute over 
all arrangements concerning the English and Portu- 

ese forces, whether regulars, militia, or ** ordenan- 
cas;”” for his designs were vast, and such as could on- 
ly be effected by extraordinary means, 

Armed with this power, and with the influence deri- 
yed from the money supplied by England, he first 
called upon the Regency, to revive and enforce the 
ancient military laws of the realm, by which all men 
were to be enrolled, and bear arms. That effected, he 
demanded that the people should be warned and com- 
manded to destroy their mills, to remove their boats, 
break down their bridges, lay waste their fields, aban- 
don their dwellings, and carry off their property, on 
whatever line the invaders should penetrate: and that 
this might be deliberately and effectually performed, he 
designed at the head of all the allied regular forces, to 
front the enemy, in such sort, that, without bringing on 
a decisive battle, the latter should yet be obliged to 
keep constantly in a mass; while the whole popula- 
tion, converted into soldiers, and closing on the rear 
and flanks, should cut off all resources, save those 
earried in the midst of the troops. 

But it was evident, that if the French could find, or 
carry supplies, sufficient to maintain themselves until 
the British commander, forced back upon the sea, 
should embark, or giving battle be defeated, the whole 
of this system must necessarily fall to pieces, and the 
miserable ruined people submit without further strug- 
gle. ‘I'o avoid such a calamitous termination, it was 
necessary to find a position, covering Lisbon, where 
the allied forces could neither be turned by the flanks, 
nor forced in front by numbers, nor reduced by famine, 
and from which a free communication could be kept up 
with the irregular troops closing round the enemy. 
The mountains filling the tongue of land upon which 
Lisbon is situated, furnished this key-stone to the arch 
of defence. Accurate plans of all the positions, had 
been made under the directions of sir Charles Stuart 
in 1799, and, together with the French colonel Vincent's 
minutes, shewing how they covered Lisbon, were in 
lord Wellington’s possession. From these documents 
the original notion of the celebrated lines of Torres Ve- 
dras are said to have been derived; but the above- 
named officers only contemplated such a defence as 
might be made by an army in movement, before an 
equal or a greater force. It was lord Wellington, who 
first conceived the design, of turning those vast moun- 
tains into one stupendous and impregnable citadel, 
wherein to deposit the independence of the whole Pen- 
wsula, 

Hereafter the lines shall be described more mi- 
nutely; at present it must suffice to observe, that in- 
trenchments, inundations, and redoubts secured more 
than five hundred square miles of mountainous country 
lying between the Tagus and the ocean. Nor was 
this the most gigantic part of the English general’s un- 
dertaking. He was a foreigner, ill supported by his 
own goverament, and holding power under that of Por- 
tugal by a precarious tenure, and he was vehemently 
opposed by the loca! authorities, by the ministers, and 


by the nobility of that country; yet, in this apparent- | 


y weak position, he undertook at one and the same 
me, to overcome the abuses engendered by centuries 
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of misgovernment, and to oblige a whole people, sunk in 
sloth, to arise in arms, to devastate their own lands, 
and to follow him to battle against the most formidable 
power of modern times, 

Notwithstanding the secret opposition of the Re- 
gency, and of the fidalgos, the ancient military laws 
were revived ; and so effectually, that the returns for 
the month of May gave a gross number of more than 
four hundred and thirty thousand men in arms, of which 
about fifty thousand were regular troops, fifty-five 
thousand militia, and the remainder * ordenancas ;”” but 
this multitude was necessarily subject to many deduc- 
tions. The “capitans mor,” or chiefs of districts, 
were at first exceedingly remiss in their duty, the fidal- 
gos evaded service by the connivance of the govern- 
ment, and the total number of “ ordenangas”’ really 
assembled, fell far short of the returns, and all were 
ill-earmed. “This also was the case with the. militia, 
only thirty-two thousand of which had muskets and 
bayonets; and deserters were so numerous, and the 
native authorities connived at absence under false pre- 
tences, to such an extent, that scarcely twenty-six 
thousand men evc: remained with their colours. Of the 
regular troops the whole were in good condition ; thirty 
thousand being in the pay of England, were completely 
equipped, clothed, disciplined, and for the most part 
commanded by British officers; but, deduction being 
made for sick men and recruits, the actual number un- 
der arms did not exceed twenty-four thousand infantry, 
three thousand five hundred cavalry, and three thou- 
sand artillery. ‘Thus the disposable native foree was 
about fifty-six thousand men, one-half of which were 
militia, 

At this period, the British troops employed in the 
Peninsula, exclusive of the garrison of Gibraltar, 
somewhat exceeded thirty-eight thousand men of all 
arms, of which six thousand were in hospital. or de- 
tached, and above seven thousand were in Cadiz. 
The latter city was protected by anallied force of near- 
ly thirty thousand men, while the army on whose exer- 
tions the fate of the Peninsula rested, was reduced to 
twenty-five thousand British, such was the policy of the 
English cabinet; for this was the ministers’ and not 
the general’s arrangement. The ordenangas being 
set aside, the actual force at the disposition of lord 
Wellington, cannot be estimated higher than eighty 
thousand men, and the frontier to defend, reckoning from 
Braganza to Ayamonte, four hundred miles long. The 
great military features, and the arrangements made to 
take advantage of them in conformity with the gen- 
eral plan of defence, shall now be described. 

The Portuguese land frontier presents four great di- 
visions open to invasion :— 

1. The northern line of the Entre Minho and the 
Tras os Montes, extending from the mouth of the Min- 
ho, to Miranda on the Douro. 

2. The eastern line of the Tras os Montes fol- 
lowing the course of the Douro from Miranda to Cas- 
tel Rodrigo. 

3. The frontier of Beira from Castel Rodrigo to 
Rosaminhal on the Tagus. 

4. The Alemtejo and the Algarve frontiers stretch- 
ing in one line from the Tagus to the mouth cf the 
Guadiana. 

But these divisions may be simplified with respeet 
to the military aspect of the country ; for Lisbon taken 
as the centre, and the distance from thence to Oporto as 
the radius, a sweep of the compass to Rosaminha! will 
trace the frontier of Beira; and the space lying between 
this are, the Tagus, and the sea-coast, furnished the main 
body of the defence. The southern and northern prov- 
inces being considered as the wings, were rendered sub- 
servient to the defence of the whole ; but each had asepa- 
rate system for itself, based on the one general princi- 
ple, that the country should be wasted, and the best 
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troops opposed to the enemy without risking a decisive 
action, while the irregular forces closed round the 
flanks and rear of the invaders. 

The northern and southern provinces have been al- 
ready described, Beira remains to be noticed. Sepa- 
rated by the Douro from the Entre Minho and Tyas os 
Montes, it cannot well be invaded on that line, except 
one or both of those provinees be first subdued ; but 
from Castel Rodrigo to Rosaminhal, that is from the 
Douro to the Tagus, the frontier touches upon Spain, 
and perhaps the clearest method to describe the con- 
formation of the country will be to enter the camp of 
the enemy. 

An invading army then, would assemble at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, or at Coria, or at both those places. In the lat- 
ter case, the communications could be maintained, di- 
rectly over the Gata mountains by the pass of Perales, or 
circuitously, by Placentia and the pass of Banos; and 
the distance being by Perales not more than two march- 
es, the corps could either advance simultaneously, or 
unite and force their way at one point only. In this 
situation, the frontier of Beira between the Douro and 
the Tagus, would offer them an opening of ninety 
miles against which to operate. But in the centre, the 
Sierra de Estrella, lifting its snowy peaks to the clouds 
and stretching out its gigantic arms, would seem to 
grasp and claim the whole space; the summit is im- 
passable, and streaming down on either hand, numerous 


rivers cleaving deeply, amidst ravines and bristled | 


ridges, continually oppose the progress of an army. 
Nevertheless, the invaders could penetrate to the right 
and left of this mountain in the following directions :-— 

From Ciudad Rodrigo.—1. By the valley of the 
Douro.—2. By the valley of the Mondego.—3. By 
the valley of the Zezere. 

From Coria.—1. By Castello Branco and the val- 
ley of the Tagus; and, 2. By the mountains of So- 
breira Formosa. 

To advance by the valley of the Douro, would be a 
flank movement through an extremely difficult country, 
and would belong rather to an invasion of the northern 
provinces than of Beira, because a fresh base must be 
established at Lamego or Oporto, before the move- 
ment could be prosecuted against Lisbon. 

To gain the valley of the Mondego there are three 
routes. The first passing by Almeida and Celerico, 
the second by Trancoso and Viseu, the third by Al- 
fayates and Guarda over the high ridges of the Estrella. 
To gain the valley of the Zezere, the march is by Al- 
fayates, Sabugal, and Belmonte, and whether to the 
Zezere or the Mondego, these routes, although rugged, 
are practicable for artillery; but between Guarda and 
Belmonte some high table-land offers a position where 
a large army (for a small one it is dangerous) could 
seal the passage on either side of the mountain, except 
by the Trancoso road. In fact, the position of Guarda 
may be called the breast-plate of the Estrella. 

On the side of Coria, an invading army must first 
force or turn the passages of the Elga and Poncul riv- 
ers, to reach Castello Branco, and that done, proceed 
to Abrantes by the valley of the Tagus or over the 
savage mountain of Sobreira Formosa. But the lat- 
ter is impracticable for heavy artillery, even in sum- 
mer, the ways broken and tormented by the deep 
channels of the winter torrents, the country desert, 
and the positions if defended, nearly impregnable. 
Nor is the valley of the Tagus to be followed, save by 
light corps, for the villages are few, the ridges not 
less steep than those of Sobreira, and the road quite 
impracticable for artillery of any calibre. 

Such, and so difficult, being the lines of invasion 
through Beira, it would seem that a superior enemy 
might be met with advantage on the threshold of the 
kingdom ; but itis not so. For, first, the defending 
army must occupy all the positions on this line of 
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ninety miles, while the enemy, posted at Ciudad Ro. 
drigo and Coria, could, in two marches, unite and at. 
teak on the centre, or at either extremity, with an 
overwhelming force. Secondly, the weakness of the 
Beira frontier consists in this, the Tagus along its 
whole course is, from June till De cember, fordable as low 
down as Salvatierra, close under the lines. A march 
through the Alemtejo and the passage of the river at 
any place below Abrantes would, therefore, render al} 
the frontier positions useless ; and although there were 
no enemy on the borders of the Alemtejo itself, the 
march from Ciudad Rodrigo by Perales, Coria, ang 
Alcantara, and thence by the southern bank to the low. 
est ford in the river, would be little longer than the 
route by the valley of the Mondego or that of the 
Zezere. For these reasons the frontier of Portugal 
must be always yielded to superior numbers, 

Both the conformation of the country, and the actual 
situation of the French corps, led lord Wellington to 
expect, that the principal attacks would be by the north 
of Beira and by the Alemtejo, while an intermediatg 
connecting corps would move by Castello Branco upon 
Abrantes, and, under this impression, he made the fol- 
lowing dispositions. Elvas, Almeida, and Valenga, in 
the first, and Peniche, Abrantes, and Setuval, in the 
second line of fortresses, were garrisoned with native 
troops, part regulars, part militia. 

General Baccellar, having Silviera and the British 
colonels, Trant, Miller, and J. Wilson, under his or. 
ders, occupied the provinces beyond the Douro, with 
twenty-one regiments of militia, including the garrison 
of Valenca, on the Minho. 

The country between Penamacor and the Tagus, 
that is to say, the lines of the Elga and the Pongal, 
was guarded by ten regiments of militia, a regiment 
of native cavalry, and the Lusitanian legion. In the 
Alemtejo, including the garrisons, four regiments of 
militia were stationed, and three regiments held the 
fortresses of the Algarves. There remained in reserve, 
twelve regiments of the fifty composing the whole mi- 
litia force, and these were distributed in Estremadura 
on both sides of the Tagus, but principally about Setu- 
val. The regular Portuguese troops, deducting those in 
garrison at Almeida, Elvas and Cadiz, were at Thomar 
and Abrantes. 

The British, organised in five divisions of infantry 
and one of cavalry, were distributed as follows:— 

Men. 
General Spencer, about 6000 


}General Hill, 5000 § 


Viseu. 
Abrantes and 


Ist Division 
2d Division, including 


the 13th Dragoons | Portalegre. 
3d Division . General Picton, “ 900 Celerico. 
ith Division General Cole, “ 4000 Guarda. 
Light Division Robert Crawfurd, “ 2400 Pinhel M 
’ . e alley of Mon- 
The Cavalry . General Cotton, “ 3000 § V a ot Dee 





Total 23,400 under arms. 





Thus the wings of the defence were composed solely 
of militia and ordenanca, and the whole of the regular 
force was in the centre. The Portuguese at Thomar, 
and the four British divisions of infantry posted at 
Viseu, Guarda, Pinhel, and Celerico, formed a body of 
thirty-eight thousand men, the greater part of which 
could, in two marches, be united either at Guarda or 
between that position and the Douro. On the other 
side Beresford and Hill could, in as short a period, 
unite by the boat-bridge of Abrantes, and thus thirty- 
two thousand men would be concentrated on that line. 
If the enemy should attempt the passage of the Elga 
either direct from Coria, or by a flank movement of the 
second corps from Estremadura, across the Tagus, 
Beresford could succour the militia by moving over 
the Sobreira Formosa to Castello Branco, while Hill 
could reach that place much quicker than general 
Reynier, in consequence of an arrangement which 
merits particular attention 
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It has been already said that the march from Abran-| enemy should force the Sobreira, and reach Abrantes, 
tes to Castello Branco is over difficult mountains, and | he could not besiege the latter, in default of heavy ar- 


to have repaired the roads between these places would | 


have been more useful to the enemy than to the allies, 


as facilitating a passage for superior numbers to pene- | 


But lord Wel-| 


trate by the shortest line to Lisbon. 
lington, after throwing boat-bridges over the Tagus 
and the Zezere, and fortifying Abrantes, established 
between the latter and Castello Branco a line of com- 
munication by the left bank of the Tagus, through Niza, 
to the pass of Vilha Velha, where, by a flying bridge, 
the river was re-crossed, and from thence a good 
road led to Castello Branco. Now the pass of Vilha 
Velha is prodigiously strong for defence, and the dis- 
tance from Abrantes to Castello Branco being nearly 
the same by Niza as by the other bank of the river, 
the march of troops was yet much accelerated, for the 


neers, was excellent. 

Thus all the obstacles to an enemy’s march by the 
north bank were preserved. The line by Vilha Velha, 
enabled Hill to pass from Portalegre, or Abrantes, 
to Castello Branco by a flank movement in less time 
than Reynier; and also provided a lateral communica- 
tion for the whole army, which we shall hereafter find 
of vital importance in the combinations of the English 
general; supplying the loss of the road by Alcantara 
and the pass of Perales which otherwise would 
have been adopted. The French, also, in default of a 
direct line of communication between Estremadura 
and the Ciudad Rodrigo country, were finally forced 


to adopt the circuitous road of Almaraz and the pass | 





| 


of Banos, and it was in allusion to this inconvenience | 


that I said both parties sighed over the ruins of| 


Aleantara. 

Notwithstanding this facility of movement and of 
concentration, the allies could not deliver a decisive 
battle near the frontier, because the enemy could unite 


an overwhelming foree in the Alemtejo, before the | 


troops from the north could reach that province, and a 
battle lost there, would, in the dry season, decide the 
fate of Lisbon. ‘To have concentrated the whole army 


tillery. The Zezere, a large and exceedingly rapid 
river, with rugged banks, would be in his front, the 
Tagus on his Jeft, the mountains of Sobreira in his rear, 
and the troops from Guarda and the valley of the Mon- 
dego would have time to fall back. 

4. An attack on Guarda could always be resisted 
long enough to gain time for the orderly retreat of the 
troops near Almeida, to the valley of the Mondego, 
the road from Belmonte towards Thomar by the valley 
of the Zezere was purposely broken and obstructed, 
and that from Thomar by Espinal to the Ponte de 
Murcella was repaired and widened; thus the inner 
and shorter line was rendered easy for the allies, 
while the outward and longer line was rendered difficult 


1 | for the enemy, and to secure quick reports telegraphs 
road near Vilha Velha being reconstructed by the engi-| 


were established from Lisbon to Elyas, to Abrantes 
and to Almeida. 

The space between Guarda and the Douro, an ope- 
ning of about thirty miles leading into the valley of the 
Mondego, remains to be examined. Across this line 
of invasion, the Agueda, the Coa, and the Pinel, run, in 
almost parallel directions from the Sierra de Francia 
and Sierra de Estrella, into the Douro, all having this 
peculiarity, that as they approach the Douro their 
channels invariably deepen into profound and gloomy 
chasms ; and there are few bridges. But the princi- 
pal obstacles were the fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Almeida, both of which it was necessary to take 
before an invading army could establish a solid base 
of invasion. After this the lines of the Douro and of 
the Mondego would be open. If the French adopted 
the second, they could reach it by Guarda, by Alverca, 
and by Trancoso, concentrating at Celerico, where 
they would have to choose between the right and the 
left bank. In the latter case, they must march be- 


| tween the Mondego and the Estrella mountains, until 


they reached the Alva, a river falling at right angles 


| into the Mondego, behind which they would find the 


in the south, would have been to resign half the king- 
dom and all its resources to the enemy; but to save| 


those resources for himself, or to destroy them, was 
the very basis of lord Wellington’s defence, and all his 
dispositions were made to oblige the French to move in 
masses, and to gain lime himself; time to secure the 
harvests, time to complete his lines, time to perfect the 
discipline of the native troops, and to give full effect 
to the arming and organization of the ordenanca: 


allied army in a position of surprising strength. If, to 
avoid that, they marched by the right of the Mondego 
upon Coimbra, there were other obstacles to be here- 
after noticed ; but, in either case, the allied forces, 
having interior lines of communication, could, as long 
as the Belmonte road was sealed, concentrate in time 
behind the Alva, or in front of Coimbra. Hence it 
was on the side of the Alemtejo that danger was most 
to be apprehended, and it behoved general Hill to 
watch vigilantly and act decisively in opposition to 
general Reynier. For the latter having necessarily 


above all things, time to consolidate that moral ascend-| the lead in the movements, might, by skilful evolu- 
ancy over the public mind which he was daily ac-| tions and rapid marches, either join the sixth and 


quiring. A closer examination of his combinations 
will shew, that they were well adapted to effect these 
objects. 

1. The enemy dared not advance, except with con- 
centraled masses, because, on the weakest line of resis- 


tance, he was sure to encounter above twenty thousand | 


men, 

2. 
persed Romana’s troops and even forced back Hill’s, 
the latter passing the Tagus at Abrantes, and uniting 
with Beresford, could dispute the passage of the Ta- 
gus until the arrival of the army from the north; and 
ho regular and sustained attempt could be made on 
that side without first besieging Badajos or Elvas to 
form a place of arms. 

3. A principal attack on the central line could not 
be made without sufficient notice being given by the 
collection of magazines at Coria, and by the passage 
of the Elga and Poncul, Beresford and Hill could then 
occupy the Sobreira Formosa, But an invasion on 
this line, save by a light corps in connexion with oth- 
ér attacks, was not to be expected ; for, although the 

Vou. I.—2 M ~ 19 


If, choosing the Alemtejo, he suddenly dis- | 


eighth corps before Hill was aware of his design, and 
thus overwhelm the allied divisions on the Mondego; 


| or drawing him across the Tagus, furnish an opportu- 


nity for a corps from Andalusia to penetrate by the 
southern bank of that river. 

In these dispositions the English general had regard 
only to the enemy’s actual situation, and expecting 
the invasion to be in summer, but in the winter season 
the rivers and torrents being full, and the roads deteri- 
orated, the defence would have been different; fewer 
troops would then suffice to guard the Tagus and the 
Zezere, the Sobreira Formosa would be nearly im- 
passable, a greater number of the allied troops could 
be collected about Guarda and a more stubborn resist- 
ance made on the northern line. 

Every probable movement being thus previously 
well considered, lord Wellington trusted that his own 
military quickness, and the valour of the British sol- 
diers, could baffle any unforeseen strokes during the 
retreat, and once within the Lines, (the Portuguese 
people and the government doing their part) he leoked 
confidently to the final result. He judged that in a 
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wasted country, and with thirty regiments of militia, | 
in the mountains on the flank and rear of the enemy, | 


the latter could not long remain before the Lines, and 
his retreat would be e quive alent to a vic tory for the al- 
lies. ‘There were however many hazards. The Eng- 


lish commander, sanguine and confident as he was, 


knew well how many counter- -combinations were to be | 


expected ; in fine, how much fortune was to be dreaded 
in a contest with eighty thousand French veterans 
having a competent ge neral at their head. Hence, to 
secure 2 embarkation in the event of disaster, a third line 


of entrenchments was prep: ared, and twenty-four thou- | 
constantly kept in the 


sand tons of shipping were 
river to receive the British forces; measures were also 
taken to procure a like quantity for the reception of 
the Portuguese troops, and such of the citizens as 
might wish to emigrate. It only remained to feed the 
army.* 

In the Peninsula generally, the supplies were at all 
times a source of infinite trouble on both sides, and 
this, not as some have supposed, because Spain is in- 
capable of supplying large armies ; there was through- 
out the war an abundance of food in that country, but 
it was unevenly distributed, difficult to get at, and the 
people are of a nature to render it impossible to depend 
upon contracts even where they are friendly; some 
places were exhausted, others overflowing, the difficul- 
ty was to transport provisions, and in this the 
enjoyed a great advantage; their convoys c yuld pass 


of 


} 
allies 


unmolested, whereas the French always required | 
strong guards first to collect food and then to bring 
it up to their armies. In Portugal there was however 


a real deficiency, even for the consumption of the pe 


ple; after a time scarcely any food for man or beast, 
(some cattle and straw from the northern provinces 
excepted,) was to be obtained in that country: nay, 
the whole nation was at last in a manner fed by Eng- 


land. Every part of the world accessible to ships and 
money was rendered subservient to the cravings of this 
insatiable war, and yet it was often a doubtful and a 
painful struggle against famine, even near the sea; 
but at a distance from that nurse of _ ish armies, 
the means of transport necessarily regulated the ex- 
tent of the supply. Now whee Learriage was scares 
and bad in Portugal, and for the most part the roads 
forbade its use; hence the only resource, for the con- 


veyance of stores 
tance, and afterwards beasts of burthen. 

Lisbon, Abrantes, and Belem Castle, on the Tagus; 
Figueras and Raiva de Pena Cova, on the Mondego, 
and, finally, Oporto and Lamego, on the Douro, 
the principal depéts formed by Lord Wellington, and 


his magazines of consumption were established at 
Viseu, Celerico, Condeixa, Leiria, Thomar, and Al- 
meida. From those points four hundred miserable 


bullock cars and about twelve thousand hired mules, 
organized in brigades of sixty each, conveyed the 
necessary warlike stores and provisions to the armies ; 
when additional succours could be obtained, it was 
eagerly seized, but this was the ordinary amount of 
transport, and all his magazines in advance of Lisbon 
were so limited and arranged that he could easily car- 
ry them off or destroy them before the enemy. 

With such means and with such preparations was 
the defence of Portugal undertaken, and it must be 
evident to the most superficial observer, that amidst 
so many difficulties, and with such a number of intri- 
cate combinations, lord Wellington’s situation was not 
one in which a general could sleep; and that, due al- 
lowance being made for fortune, it is puerile to attrib- 
ute the success to aught but his talents and steel-hard- 
ened resolution. 

In the foregoing exposition of the political and mili- 


* Lord Wellington's Cc MSS. 
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» Was water-carriage, to a certain dis- | 
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were 





{ Boox Rt. 


| tary foree of the powers brought into hostile cop. 


i 


tact, I have only touched, and lightly, upon the 
points of most importance, designing no more than ra 
indicate the sound and the diseased parts of each 


The unfavourable circumstances for France would ap- 
pear to be the absence of the emperor—the 
views of the king,—the rivalry of the 
impediments to correspondence,—the 1 ssity of free 
quently dispersing from the want of magazines,—the 
iniquity of the cause, and the disgust of the French 
| officers, who for the most part, spoiled by a rapid 
course of victories on the continent, could not patient. 
ly endure a service, re} ylete with pe rsonal dz ingers over 
| and above the elias mishaps of war, and p romising 
little ultimate reward. 

For the English, the a were—the memory 
of former failures on the continent,—the financial 
drain,—a powerful and elo - nt opposition, pressing a 
cabinet, so timid and selfish that the general dared not 
risk a sing! , lest an accident should lead to a 
panic ganong lord Wellesley’s 


erroneous 
marshals,—the 


e briwade 


st the ministers which all 





vigour would be unable to stem, the intrigues of the 
Souza party, and the necessity of E rsuading the Por. 
tuguese to devastate their country for the sake of de- 
fending a European cause. Finally, th e babbling of the 
English newspapers, from whose columns the enemy 
constantly drew the most certain information of the 
strength and situation of the army. On the other side, 
France had possession of nearly all the fortified towns 
of the Peninsula, and, while her enormous army 
threatened to crush every oppenent, she offered a con« 


stitution, and recalled to the recollection of the people 


that it was but a change of one French dynasty for 
another. T he church started from her touch, but the 
educated classes did not shrink less from the British 


government’s known hostility to all free institutions, 
What, then remained for England to caleulate upon? 
The extreme hatred of the people to the invaders, ari- 
sing from the excesses and oppressions of the armies, 
the chances of another continental war,—the complete 
dominion of the ocean with all its attendant advanta- 
oes,—the recruiting through the militia, which was, in 


iin instead 
to measure 


fact, a conscription with two links in the ch 
of lastly, the ardour of the troops 
themselves with the conquerors of Europe, and to 
raise a rival to the French . And here, 
general Foy has been misrepre 


one; 


as 


ent 


emperor 
i 


me 


at s pains to 


| the character of the British soldiers, I will set down 
| what many years’ experience gives me the right to say 
is nearer the truth than his dreams. 

That the British infantry soldier is more robust than 
the soldier of any other nation, can scarce ly be doubt- 
ed by those who, in 1815, observed his powerful 

| frame, distinguished amidst the united armies of Eu- 
| rope 3 and notwithstanding his habitual excess in 
dal king, he sustains fatigue and wet, and the extremes 
of cold and heat with incredible vigour. When com- 


pletely disciplined, and three years are required to ac- 


eomplish this, his port is lofty, and his movem nts 
free; the whole world cannot produce a nobler spect 
men of military bearing, nor is the mind unworthy of 
the outward man. He does not, in deed possess that 


presumptuous vivacity which would lead him to die- 
tate t his commanders, or even to censure real errors. 


although he may perceive then ny but he is observant, 


and quic k toc ompre he nd his or d rs, full of resources 
ande r diffie ulties, calm and resolute in danger, and 
more than usually obedient and careful of his officers 


in moments of imminent peril. ; 

It has serted that his undeniable firmness in 
batt] result of a phlegmatic constitution unin- 

spired by moral feeling. Never was a more stupid 
calumny uttered! Napoleon’s troops fought in bright 
fields, where every helmet ca ght some beams of glo- 
ee British soldier con under the could 


been as 


e, 18 the 


juered 
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shade of aristocracy; no honours awaited his daring, 
no despatch gave his name to the applauses of his 
countrymen, his life of danger and hardship was un- 
cheered by hope, his death unnoticed. Did his heart 
sink therefore! Did he not endure with surpassing 
fortitude the sorest of ills, sustain the most terrible 
assaults in battle unmoved, overthrow, with incredible 
energy, every opponent, and at all times prove that, 
while no physical military qualification was wanting, 
the fount of honour was also full and fresh within 
him ! 

The result of a hundred battles and the united testi- 
mony of impartial writers of different nations have 
given the first place amongst the European infantry, to 


the British; but in a comparison between the troops | 
of France and England, it would be unjust not to ad- | 


mit that the cavalry of the former stands higher in the 
estimation of the world. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Character of Miguel Alava—Portuguese government demand 
more English troops—Lord Wellington refuses, 
proaches the Regency—The factious conduct of the latter— 

tharacter of the light division—General Crawfurd 


} 
ang re- 


passes 


the Coa—His activity and skilful arrangements—-Is joined by 
Carrera—Skirmish at Barba del Puerco—Carrera invites 
Ney to desert—Romana arrives at head-quarters—Lord 
Wellington refuses to succour Ciudad Rodrigo—His deci- 


sion vindicated —Crawfurd's ability and obstinacy—-He main- 


tains his position—Skirmish at Alameda—Captain Kratiken- 
bere’s gallantry—Skirmish at Villa de Puerco—Colonel Tal- 
bot killed—Gallantry of the French captain Guache—C 
bat of the Coa--Co Picton and 


general Crawfurd. 


ni- 
om 


omparison between general 
I 


In resuming the thread of military events, it is ne- 
cessary to refer back to the commencement of the year, 
because the British operations on the frontier of Beira 


were connected, although not conducted in actual con- | 


cert, with those of the Spaniards ; and here I deem it 
right to notice the conduct of Miguel Alava, that brave, 


generous, and disinterested Spaniard, through whom | 


this connexion was kept up. Attached to the British 
head-quarters, as the military correspondent of the 
Junta, he was too sagacious not to perceive the neces- 
sity of zealously seconding the English general. But 
in the manner of doing it, he never forgot the dignity 
of his own country, and, as he was too frank and 
honest for intrigues, his intercourse was always hon- 
ourable to himself and advantageous to both nations. 
It will be remembered that in February, Ney threat- 


ened Ciudad Rodrigo at the same time that Mortier | 


menaced Badajos and that Hill advanced from Abrantes 
to Portalegre. Lord Wellington immediately rein- 
forced the line between Pinhel and Guarda, and sent 


the light division across the Coa, to observe the ene- | 
Regency were | 


my’s proceedings. ‘The Portuguese 
alarmed, and demanded more British troops; but lord 
Wellington replied that the numbers already fixed 


| tugal in the lines. 
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When Ney first appeared before Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and the second corps under Mermet was at Placentia, 
Lord Wellington was -considerably embarrassed ; the 
French might have passed from Placentia across the 
Tagus and pushed between Hill and the army in Beira, 
or even between the latter and Lisbon, seeing that 
the Portuguese government had with their usual apa- 
thy neglected the works projected for opening the road 
from Thomar to Espinal; and thus, cateak Gf being 
within three or four marches of the Tagus, Lord Wel- 
lington was nine marches distant. He was, therefore, 
forced to keep a keen watch upon the motions of the 
second corps, and to have his own troops in hand to 
withdraw from the frontier, lest the French should 
suddenly cross the Tagus, for the want of good infor- 
mation was now and for a long time after severely felt. 
This was in February ; but when Del Parque’s move- 
ment from Gata to Badajos occupied the attention of 
Mermet,* and that Junot commenced the siege of 
Astorga, the repairs of the road to Espinal being also 
in a forward state, his situation was different: the 
Portuguese army was brought up to Cea and Viseu, 
and the militia in the northern provinces were ordered 
to concentrate at Braga to guard the Tras os Montes. 

Ciudad Rodrigo being soon after seriously menaced, 
Lord Wellington sent a brigade of heavy cavalry to 
Belmonte, and transferred his own quarters to Celerico; 
for he contemplated a sudden incursion into Castile 
with his whole army, intending to strike at the French 
magazines in Salamanca. But when he considered 
the force they had in his front, which could be also re- 
inforced by Kellerman’s and Junot’s corps, and would 
therefore be strong enough to defend the Tormes, he 
relinquished this project, and confined his views to 
the succour of Ciudad Rodrigo, if occasion should offer, 
without detriment to the general plan of defending Por- 
The conduct of both the British and 


| the Portuguese governments cramped his exertions. 





would be as great as he could feed, and he took that | 
occasion to point out, that the measures agreed upon, | 


with respect to the native forces, were netther execu- 


ted with vigour nor impartiality ; and that the carriages 


and other assistance, required for the support of the 


British soldiers then in the country were not supplied. 


These matters he urgently advised them to amend 
before they asked for more troops; and, at the same 
time, as the Regency in the hope of rendering him un- 
popular with the natives, intimated a wish that he should 
take the punishment of the offenders into his own 


hands, he informed them that, although he advised the | 


adoption of severe measures, he would not be made 
the despotic punisher of the people, while the actual 
laws were sufficient for the purpose. 


The resources of the country were not brought forward, 
and the English general could scarcely maintain his 
actual position, much less advance; yet the Regency 
treated his remonstrances lightly, exactly following 
the system of the Spanish Central Junta during the 


| . orn 
| campaign of Talavera. 


Indignant at their conduct, he told them that “ their 
proceedings were evasive and frivolous; that the ar- 
my could neither move forward nor remain without 
food ; that the time was one which would not admit of 
idle or hollow proceedings, or partiality, or neglect of 
public or private interests ; that the resources were in the 
country, could be drawn forth, and must be so if the 
assistance of England was desired ; finally, that pun- 
ishment should follow disobedience, and, to be effectu- 
al, must begin with the higher classes.” Then, issu- 
ing a proclamation, he pointed out the duties and the 
omission of both magistrates and people, and by this 
vigorous interference procured some immediate relief 
for his troops. 

Meanwhile general Crawfurd had commenced a se- 
ries of remarkable operations with the light division. 
His three regiments of infantry were singularly fitted 
for any difficult service; they had been for several 
years under sir John Moore, and, being carefully dis- 
ciplined in the peculiar school of that great man, came 
to the field with such a knowledge of arms, that, in six 
years of real warfare, no weakness could be detected in 
their system. . 

As the enemy’s posts on the Agueda rendered it 
impossible for the light division to remain, without 
cavalry, beyond the Coa, unless some support was at 
hand, nearer than Guarda or Celerico; Crawfurd pro- 
posed that, while he advanced to the Agueda, Cole, 
with the fourth division, should take up the line of the 





* See page 273, 
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Coa. But that general would not qui’ his own posi- | 


tion at Guarda; and lord Wellington approving, and yet 
desirous to secure the line of the Coa with a view to 
succour Ciudad Rodrigo, brought up the third division 
to Pinhel ; and then reinforcing Crawfurd with the first 
German hussars, (four hundred excellent and experi- 


enced soldiers,) and with a superb troop of horse-artil- | 
lery, commanded by captain Ross, gave him the com- | 
mand of all the outposts, and orde red Picton and Cole | 


to support him, if called upon. 


In the middle of March, Crawfurd lined the bank of | 
the Agueda with his hussars, from Escalhon on the | 


left, to Navas Frias on the right, a distance of twenty- 
five miles, following the course of the river. ‘The in- 
fantry were disposed in small parties in the villages be- 
tween Almeida and the Lower Agueda; 


guese cacadores which soon afterwards arrived, were 
placed in reserve, making a total of four thousand men, 
and six guns. 

The French at this period were extended in divis- 
ions from San Felices to Ledesma and Salamanca, but 
as they did not occupy the pass of Perales, Carrera’s 
Spanish division being at Coria, 
with Crawfurd, whose line, although extended, was 
very advantageous. For from Navas Frias to the 
Douro, the Agueda was rendered unfordable by 
heavy rain, and only four bridges crossed it on that 
whole extent, namely, one at Navas Frias; one at 
Villar, about a league below the first; one at Ciudad 
Rodrigo; and one at San Felices, called the bridge of 
Barba | del Puerco. While therefore, the hussars kept 
a good watch at the two first bridges which were 
distant, the troops could always concentrate under 


Almeida before the enemy could reach them from that | 


side; and on the side of Barba del Puerco, the ravine 


was so profound that a few companies of the ninety- 


fifth were considered capable of opposing any num- 
bers. This arrangement sufficed while the Agueda 
was swollen; but that river was capricious, often fall- 
ing many feet in a night without apparent reason. 
When it was fordable, Crawfurd always withdrew 


his outposts, and concentrated his division, and his | 


situation demanded a quickness and intelligence in the 
troops, the like of which has seldom been known. 


Seven minutes sufficed for the division to get under | 


arms in the middle of the night, and a quarter of an 
hour, night or day, to bring it in order of battle to the 
alarm-posts, with the baggage loaded and assembled 
at a convenient distance in the rear. And this not 
upon a concerted signal, or as a trial, but at all times 
and certain. 

The 19th, general Ferey, a bold officer, desiring ei- 


ther to create a fear of French enterprise at the com- | 


mencement of the campaign, or thinking to surprise 
the division, collected six hundred grenadiers close 


to the bridge of San Felices; and, just as the moon, | 


rising behind him, cist long shadows from the rocks, 
and rendered the bottom of the chasm dark, he silently 


passed the bridge, and, with incredible speed, ascend- | 


Ing the opposite side, bayoneted the sentries, and fell 
upon the piquet so fierce ly, that friends and enemies 
went fighting into the village of Barba del Puerco 
While the first shout was still echoing in the gulf below. 
So sudden was the attack, and so great the confusion, 
that the British companies could not form, but each 
soldier encountering the nearest enemy, fought hand 
to hand, and their colonel Sydney Beckw ith, con- 
spicuous by his lofty stature and daring actions, a man 
capable of rallying a whole army in flight, urged the 
contest with such vigour that, in a quarter of an hour, 
the French column was borne back, and pushed over 
the edge of the descent. 

This skirmish proved, that, 


while the Agueda was 


swollen, the enemy could gain nothing by slight ope- | 


PENINS 


the artillery | 
was at Fort Conception, and two battalions of Portu- | 


was in communication | 


land the ground rose high and ragged at 
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rations; but it was difficult to keep in advance of the 
Coa, because the want of money had reduced the 
whole army to straits, and C rawfurd, notwithstanding 
his prodigious activity, was onable to feed his divis- 
ion, wherefore giving the reins to his fiery te mper, he 
seized some church- -plate, with a view to the pur- 
chasing of corn. For this rash act he was rebuked, 
and such redress granted that no mischief followed, 
and fortanately the proceeding itself had some effect in 
| procuring sapplie 8, as it convinced the priests that the 
distress was not feigned. 

When the sixth corps again approached Ciudad 
Rodrigo in the latter end of April, lord W ellington, 
as I have before said, moved his head-quarters to 
Celerico, and Carrera took post at St. Martin Trebeja, 
oceupying the pass of Perales; but being there me- 
naced by Kellerman’s troops, he came down, in May, 
from the hills to Ituero on the Azava river, and con- 
nected his Jeft with the light division, which was then 
posted at Gallegos Espeja and Barba del Puerco, 
Crawfurd and he then agreed that, if attacked, the 
British should concentrate in the wood behind Espeja, 
and if unable to maintain themselves there, should unite 
with the Spaniards at Nava d’Aver, and finally retire to 
| Villa Mayor, a village covering the passage of the Coa 
by the bridge of Seceira, from whence there was a 
sure retreat to Guarda. 

It was at this period that Massena’s arrival in 
Spain became known to the allies; the deserters, for 
the first time, ceased to speak of the emperor’s com- 
manding in person, and all ees that serious opera- 
tions would soon commence. No good information 
could be obtained; but, as the river continued unford- 
able, Crawfurd maintained his position, until the end 
of May, when certain advice of the march of the 
French battering-train wé as received through Andreas 
Herrasti: and the Ist of June, Ney, descending upon 
| Ciudad Rodrigo, threw a bridge on trestles, over the 

Agueda at the convent of C aridad, two miles above, 
| and, a few days afterwards, a second at Carboneras, 
four miles below the fortress. This concentration of 
the French troops relieved the northern ~e of 
Portugal from danger, sixteen regiments of militia 
were immediately brought down from Braganza to the 
Lower Douro, provisions came by water to Lamego, 
the army was enabled to subsist, and the military ho- 
rizon began to clear. 

The 8th, four thousand French cavalry having cross- 
|} ed the Agueda, Crawfurd concentrated his forees at 
wood ba and Espeja, and the Spaniards occupied the 





wood behind the last-named village, and it was at this 
moment, when Spain was overwhelmed, and when the 
eye could scarcely command the interminable lines of 
French in his immediate front, that Martin Carrera 
thought fit to invite marshal Ney to desert! 

Nothing could be more critical than Crawfurd’s po- 
sition. From the Agueda to the Coa the whole coun- 
try, although studded with woods and scooped into 
hollows, was free for cavalry and artillery, and there 
were at least six thousand horsemen and fifty guns 
| within an hour’s march of his position. His right was 

at Espeja, where thick woods rendered it impossible 
to discover an enemy until close upon the village, 
while wide plains behind, almost precluded hope, ina 
retreat before the multitude of French cavalry and 
artillery. The confluence of the Azava with the Ague- 
| da offered indeed -some security to his left; because 
| the channel of the former river there became a chasm, 
each side of 
the bridge of Marialva, two miles in front of Galle- 
| gos. Nevertheless, the bank on the enemy’s side was 
highest, and, to obtain a good prospect, it was neces- 
| sary to keep posts beyond the Azava; moreover the 
| bridge of Marialva could be turned by a ford, below 
| the confluence of the streams. 
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The 10th, the Agueda became fordable in all parts, 
but, as the enemy occupied himself with the raising of 
redoubts, to secure his bridge at C arboneras, and with 
other preparations for the siege of Rodrigo, Crawfurd, 
trusting to his own admirable arrangements, and to the 
surprising discipline of his troops, still maintained his 
dangerous position. He thus encouraged the garrison 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, and protected the villages in the 

lain between the Azava and the Coa from the enemy’s 
foraging parties. 

On the 18th, the eighth corps was seen to take post 
at San Felices, and other points, and all the villages, 
from the Sierra de Francia to the Douro, were occu- 
pied by the French army. The 23d, Julian Sanchez, 
breaking out of Ciudad, eame into Gallegos. The 
95th, the French batteries opened against the fortress, 
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at Guarda, lest Reynier, deceiving Hill, should reach 
it first. 

Twenty thousand men of all arms remained, and there 
were two modes of using them. 1. In an open advance 
and battle. 2. Inasecret movement and surprise. To 
effect the last, the army might have assembled in the 
night upon the Azava, and filed over the single bridge 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, with a view of capturing the bat- 
tering train, by a sally, or of bringing off the garrison. 
But, without dwelling on the fact that Massena’s infor- 
mation was so good that he knew, in two days after it 
occurred, the object of Romana’s visit, such a move- 
ment could scarcely have been made unobserved, even 
in the early part of the siege, and, certainly, not to- 
wards the end, when the enemy were on the Azava. 

An open battle a madman only would have ventured. 


their cavalry closed upon the Azava, and Crawfurd | The army, passing over a plain, in the face of nearly 


withdrew his outposts to the left bank. The 26th, 
jt was known that Herrasti had lost one hundred and 
fifty killed, and five hundred wounded ; and, the 29th 
a Spaniard, passing the French posts, brought Car- 
reraa note, containing these words: ‘ O ventr luego! 
luego! luego! a secorrer esta plaza.” (**Oh! come, 
now! now! now! to the succour of this place.””) On 
the Ist of July the gallant old man repeated his ** Lue- 
go, luego, luego, por ullimo vez.”’ 

~ Meanwhile, lord Wellington, still hoping that the 
enemy by detaching troops, would furnish an oppor- 
tunity of relieving Ciudad Rodrigo, reinforced Craw- 
furd with the 14th and 16th light dragoons, and trans- 
ferred his own quarters to Alverca, a village half-way 
between Almeida and Celerico. ‘The Spaniards sup- 
posed he would attack, and Romana, quitting Bada- 
jos, came to propose acombined movement for carrying 
of the garrison. This was a trying moment! The 
English general had come from the Guadiana with 
the avowed purpose of securing Rodrigo; he had, 
in a manner, pledged himself to make ita point in 
his own operations ; his army was close at hand, the 
garrison brave and distressed, the governor honour- 
ably fulfilling his part. To permit such a place to 
fall without a stroke struck, would be a grievous 
disaster, and a more grievous dishonour to the Brit- 
ish arms; the troops desired the enterprise; the Span- 
iards demanded it, as a proof of good faith; the 
Portuguese to keep the war away from their own 
country: finally, policy seemed to call for this effort, 
lest the world might deem the promised defence of 
Portugal a heartless and a hollow boast. Never- 
theless, Romana returned without his object. Lord 
Wellington absolutely refused to venture even a brig- 
ade, and thus proved himself a truly great commander, 
and of a steadfast mind. 

It was not a single campaign but a terrible war 
that he had undertaken. If he lost but five thou- 
sand men, his own government would abandon the 
contest; if he lost fifteen, he must abandon it him- 
self. His whole disposable foree did not exceed 
fifty-six thousand men, of these, twelve thousand 
were with Hill, and one-half of the remainder were 
untried and raw. But this included all, even to 
the Portuguese cavalry and garrisons. All could not, 
however, be brought into line, because Reynier, act- 
ing in concert with Massena, had, at this period, 
collected boats, and made demonstrations to pass the 
Tagus and move upon Coria; French troops were also 
crossing the Morena, in march towards Estremadura, 
which obliged lord Wellington té detach eight thou- 
sand Portuguese to Thomar, as a reserve; and these 
and Hill’s corps being deducted, not quite twenty-five 


thousand men were available to carry off the garrison | 


In the face of sixty thousand French veterans. ‘This 
enterprise would also have taken the army two march- 
es from Guarda, and Coria was searcely more distant 
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three times its own numbers, must have exposed its 
flanks to the enemy’s bridges on the Agueda, because 
the fortress was situated in the bottom of a deep bend 
of the river, and the French were on the convex 
side. What hope then for twenty thousand mixed 
soldiers cooped up between two rivers, when eight 
thousand cavalry and eighty guns should come pour- 
ing over the bridges on their flanks, and fifty thou- 
sand infantry would have followed to the attack ?}~— 
What would even a momentary success have availed ? 
Five thousand undisciplined men brought off from 
Ciudad Rodrigo, would have ill supplied the ten or 
twelve thousand good troops lost in the battle, and the 
temporary relief of the fortress would have been a poor 
compensation for the loss of Portugal. For what was 
the actual state of affairs in that country? The militia 
deserting in crowds to the harvest, the Regency in full 
opposition to the general, the measures for laying 
waste the country not perfected, and the public mind 
desponding ! The enemy would soon have united his 
whole force and advanced to retrieve his honour, and 
who was to have withstood him? 

Massena, sagacious and well understanding his 
business, only desired that the attempt should be 
made. He held back his troops, appeared careless, 
and in his proclamations taunted the English general, 
that he was afraid !—that the sails were flapping on 
the ships prepared to carry him away—that he was 
a man, who, insensible to military honour, permitted 
his ally’s towns to fall without risking a shot to save 
them, or to redeem his plighted word! But all this 
subtlety failed, lord Wellington was unmoved, and a- 
bided his own time. ‘If thou art a great general, 
Marius, come down and fight! If thou art a great 
general, Silo, make me come down and fight!” 

Ciudad Rodrigo left to its fate, held out yet a little 
longer, and meanwhile the enemy pushed infantry en 
to the Azava; Carrera retired to the Dos Casas river ; 
and Crawfurd, reinforced with the sixteenth and four- 
teenth light dragoons, placed his cavalry a: Gallegos, 
and concentrated his infantry in the wood of Alameda, 
two miles in rear, from whence he could fa.\ back, 
either to the bridge of Almeida by San Pedro, or to 
the bridge of Castello Bom by Villa Formosa, Ob- 
stinate however not to relinquish a foot of ground tat 
he could keep either by art or force, he disposed his 
troops in single ranks on the rising grounds, in the 
evening of the 2d of July, and then sending some 
horsemen to the rear toraise the dust, marched the 
ranks of infantry in succession, and slowly, within 
sight of the enemy, hoping that the latter would imag- 
ine the whole army was come up to succour Ciudad 
Rodrigo. He thus gained two days, but on the 4th of 
July, a strong body of the enemy assembled at Mari- 
alva, and a squadron of horse, crossing the ford below 
the bridge, pushed at full speed towards Gallegos dri- 
ving back the picquets; the enemy then passed tho 


from that place: hence, a division must have been left | river, and the British retired skirmishing upon Alame- 
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da, leaving two guns, a troop of the 16th and a troop 
of German hussars to cover the movement. ‘This rear 
guard was scarcely drawn up on a hill half-cannon 
shot from a streamlet with marshy banks, which 
crossed the road to Alameda, when a column of French 
horsemen was observed coming on at a charging pace, 
diminishing its front as it approached the bridge, but 


resolute to pass, and preserving the most perfect order, | 


notwithstanding some well-directed shots from the 
guns. 
= to charge those who first came over, but the 


_ 


inglish officer did not conceive his orders warranted 


it, and the gallant German riding full speed against | 


the head of the advancing columns with his single 
troop, killed the leading officers, overthrew the front 
ranks, and dreve the whole back. Meanwhile the 
enemy crossed the stream at other points, and a squad- 
ron coming close up to Alameda was driven off by a 
volley from the third cacadores. 

This skirmish not being followed up by the enemy, 
Crawfurd took a fresh post with his infantry and guns 
in a wood near Fort Conception; his cavalry, rein- 
forced by Julian Sanchez and Carrera’s divisions, 
were disposed higher up on the Duas Casas, and the 
French withdrew behind the Azava, leaving only a 
piquet at Gallegos. ‘Their marauding parties how- 
ever entered the villages of Barquillo and Villa d 
Puerco for three nights successively, and Crawfuard, 


thinking to cut them off, formed two ambuscades, one | 


near Villa de Puerco with six squadrons, another of 
three squadrons near Barquillo; he also placed his ar- 
tillery, five companies of the ninety-fifth and the third 


cacadores in reserve, for the enemy were again in force | 


at Gallegos and even in advance of it. 
A little after day-break, on the 11th, two French 


parties were observed, the one of infantry near Villa | 


de Puerco, the other of cavalry at Bargul lo, and the 
open country on the right, would have enabled the six 
squadrons to get between the infantry in Villa de 
Puerco and their point of retreat; but this was cir- 
cuitous, and Crawfurd preferred pushing straight 
through a stone enclosure as the shortest road. ‘Th 
enclosure proved difficult, the squadrons were separa- 
ted, and the French, two hundred strong, had time to 
draw up in square on a rather steep rise of land, yet so 
far from the edge, as not to be seen until the ascent 
was gained. The two squadrons which first arrived, 
galloped in upon them, and the charge was rough and 
pushed home, but failed ; the troopers received the fire 


ef the square in front and on both sides, and in passing | 


saw and heard the French captain, Guache, and his 
sergeant-major exhorting the men to shoot carefully. 
Scarcely was this charge over, when the enemy’s cav- 


alry came out of Barquillos, and the two British squad- 
rons having re-formed, rode against it, and made twen- 
ty-nine men and two oflicers prisoners, a few being al 


ine 
wounded. Meanwhile colonel Talbot mounting the 


hill with four squadrons of the fourteenth dragoons, 
bore gailantly in upon captain Guache; but the lat- 
ter acain ope: d such a fire, that ‘Talbot himself 


end fourteen men went down close to the bayonets 
and the stout Frenchman made good his retreat.— 
(‘rawfurd then returned to the eamp, having had thirty 
two troopers, besides the colonel, killed or wounded 1 

this unfortunate affair. 


That day Ciudad Rodrigo surrendered, and_ the 
Spanish troops, grieved and irritated, separated from 
the light division, and marching by the pass of Perales, 
rejoined Romana; Crawfurd then assumed a fresh p 
sition, a mile and a half from Almeida, and demanded 
a reinforcement of two battalions. Lord Wellington 
replied that he wi uld give him two divisions, if he 


could hold his ground, but that he could not do so, and 


knowing the temper of the man, he repeated his for- | 


mer orders not to“fight beyond the Cua. 


Captain Krauchenberg, of the hussars, pro- | 
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On the 2Ist, the enemy’s cavalry again advanced 

Fort Conception was blown up, and Crawfurd fell 
back to Almeida, apparently disposed to cross the Coa 
but nothing was further from his thoughts, Braving 
| the whole French army, he had kept with a Weak dk 
vision for three months, within two hours’ march of six. 
ty thousand men, appropriating the resources of the 
| plains entirely to himself; and this exploit, only to be 
| appreciated by military men, did not satisfy his fever 
ish thirst of distinction. Hitherto he had Safely ag 
fronted a superior power, and forgetting that his Sta 
beyond the Coa was a matter of sufferance, not ‘eal 
strength, with head-strong ambition, he resolved, in 
| defiance of reason and of the reiterated orders of his 
| general, to fight on the right bank. 
The British force under arms now consisted of four 
| thousand infantry, eleven hundred cavalry, and gig 
guns, and his position one mile and a half in length 
extended in an oblique line towards the Coa, The 
cavalry piquets were upon the plain in his front, his 
right was on some broken ground, and his left resting 
on an unfinished tower, eight hundred yards from Al 
meida, was defended by the guns of that fortress ; but 
his back was on the edge of the ravine forming the 
channel of the Coa, and the bridge was more than a 
mile distant, in the bottom of the chasm, 
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\ stormy night ushered in the 24th of July. The 
troops, drenched with rain, were under arms before 
day-light, expecting to retire, when a few pistol shots 
in front, followed by an order for the cavalry reserves 
and the guns to advance, gave notice of the enemy’s 
| approach ; and as the morning cleared, twenty-four 
thousand French infantry, five thousand cavalry, and 
thirty pieces of artillery were observed in march be- 
yond the Turones. The British line was immediate. 
ly contracted and brought under the edge of the ravine; 
but meanwhile Ney, who lrad observed Crawfurd’s 
false disposition; came down with the stoop of ao 


eagle. Four thousand horsemen and a powerful ar- 
tillery swept the plain, the allied cavalry gave back, 
and Loison’s division coming up at a charging paee, 
made towards the centre and left of the position, 


While the French were thus pouring onward, seve- 
ral ill-judged changes were made on the English side; 
part of the troops were advanced, others drawn back, 
ind the forty-third regiment most unaccountably placed 
in enclosure of solid masonry, at least ten feet 
high, situated on the left of the road, about half-mue 
ket shot down the ravine and having but one narrow 
outlet. While thus imprisoned, the firing in front re 
sled, the cavalry, the artillery, and the cacadores 


within 


dou 
successive ly passe d by in retreat, and the sharp clang 
of the ninety-fifth rifle was heard along the edge of 
the plain above. A few moments later, and the forty 
third would have been surrounded, if here, as in every 


ther part of this field, the quickness and knowledge 
of the battalion officers had not remedied the faults of 
the rencral. One minute sufficed to loosen some large 


nes, a powerful effort burst the enclosure, and the 
| regiment, re-formed in column of companies, was the 
next instant up with the riflemen. There was no room 
to array the line, no time for any thing but battle, eve 
ry captain carri d off his company 
hody, and joining as he could with the ninety-fifth or 
d, the whole presented a mass of skirmish- 
ers, acting in small parties and under no r gular com- 
mand, yet each confident in the courage and discipline 


as an independent 


-o. 
hity-sec 


of those on his right and left; and all regulating their 
movements by a common discretion and keeping to- 
gether with surprising vigour. P 

It is unnecessary to describe the first burst ¢ f French 


soldiers. Itis well known with what gallantry the off- 
| cers lead, with what vehemence the troops follow, and 


ee ee 
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with what a storm of fire they waste a field of battle. At 
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this moment, with the advantage of ground and num- | 


bers, they were breaking over the edge of the ravine, 
’ 


their guns ranged along the summit, played hotly with 
5 } : tar ant 
rape, and their hussars, galloping over the glacis o 


Almeida, poured down the road, sabring every thing 
in theit way. 4 ; 
follow this movement with the whole of the French 
cavalry, and so cut off the troops from the bridge, sent 


five officers 10 succession to urge him on; and, indeed, | 


go mixed were friends and enemies at the moment, 
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but two shots from the fifty-second killed horse and 
man, and the carcasses, floating between the hostile 
bands, showed that the river was impassable. The 
monotonous tones of a French drum were then heard. 


| The next instant, the head of a noble column darken- 


Ney, desirous that Montbrun should | 


that only a few guns of the fortress durst open, and no | 


courage could have availed against such overwhelm- 
ing numbefs. 
command, and as the attack was made without Mas- 
gena’s knowledge, he would not stir. Then the 


But Montbrun enjoyed an independent | 


Brit- | 


jsh regiments, with singular intelligence and disci-| 


pline, extricated themselves from their perilous situa- 
tion. 


Falling back slowly, and yet stopping and | 


fighting whenever opportunity offered, they made their | 
eS S * . } 
way through a rugged country tangled with vineyards, | 


in despite of their enemies, who were so fierce and 
eager, that even the horsemen rode in amongst the en- 
at the soldiers as they mounted the 
-d over the rocks. 


closures, striking 
walls or scramble 


As the retreating troops approached the river, they | 


ood Saeed 
came upon a more open space ; but the left wing being 
harder pressed, and having the shortest distance, ar- 


ived while the bridge was still crowded and some of 
the right wing distant. Major M’Leod of the forty- 
third, seeing this, rallied four companies on a hill just 


in front of the passage, and was immediately joined | 


by a party of the ninety-fifth ; and at the same time, 
two other companies were posted by brigade-major 
Rowan, on another hill flanking the road. These posts 
were maintained until the enemy, gathering in great 
numbers, made a second b when the companies 
fell back; but at that ment the richt wing of the 
fifty-second was seen marching towards the bridge, 


rst, 


which was still crowded with the passing troops. 
M’Leod, a very young man, but with a natural genius 
for war, immediately turned his horse round, called to 
the troops to follow, and, taking off his ¢ ip, rode with 
ashout towards the enemy. ‘The suddenness of the 
thing, and the distinguished action of the man, pro- 
duced the effect he designed; a mob of soldiers rushed | 
after him, cheering and charging as if a whole army 


had been at their backs, and the enemy’s skirmishers, 


astonished at this unexpected movement, st 
Before they could recover from their surprise, the fif- 


1S pped short. 


ty-second crossed the river, and M°Leod, following at 
full speed, also gained the other side without a dis- 
aster. 


As the regiments passed the bridge, they planted 
themselves in loose order on the side of the mountain. 
The artillery drew up on the summit and the cavalry 
were disposed in parties on the roads to the right, be- 
cause two miles higher up the stream there were fords, 
and beyond them the bridge of Castello Bom; and it 
was to be apprehended that, while the sixth corps was 
in front, the reserves, and a division of the eighth corps, 
then on the Agueda, might pass at those places and 
get between the division and Celerico. The river was 
however, rising fast from the rains, and it was impos- 
sible to retreat farther. 

The French skirmishers, swarming on the right 
bank, opened a biting fire, which was returned as bit- 
terly; the artillery on both sides played across the 


ravine, the sounds were repeated by numberless echoes, 


and the smoke, rising slowly, resolved itself into an 
linmense arch, spanning the whole chasm, and spark- 


. . ae 2 » os ' * ore 
ling with the whirling fuzes of the flying shells. The 
thickly, his columns were 


enemy gathered fast and 
discovered forming behind the high rocks, and a dra- 
goon was seen to try the depth of the stream above, 


ed the long narrow bridge, a drummer and an officer 
in a splendid uniform, leaped forward together, and the 
whole rushed on with loud cries. The depth of the 
ravine at first deceived the English soldiers’ aim, and 
two-thirds of the passage was won, ere a shot had 
brought down an enemy ; yet a few paces onwards the 
line of death was traced, and the whole of the leading 
French section fell as one man! Still the gallant col- 
umn pressed forward, but no foot could pass that terri- 
ble line; the killed and wounded rolled together, until 
the heap rose nearly even with the parapet, and the 
living mass behind melted away rather than gave back. 

The shouts of the British now rose loudly, but they 
were confidently answered, and, in half an hour, a 
second column more numerous than the first, again 
crowded the bridge. This time, however, the range 
was better judged, and ere half the distance was won, 
the multitude was again torn, shattered, dispersed and 
slain; ten or twelve menonly succeeded in crossing, 
and took shelter under the rocks at the brink of the 
river. The skirmishing was then renewed, and a French 
surgeon coming down to the very foot of the bridge, 
merely waved his handkerchief and commenced dres- 
sing the wounded under the hottest fire; nor was this 
touching appeal unheeded, every musket turned from 
him, although his still undaunted countrymen were pre- 
paring for a third attempt. The impossibility of for- 
cing the passage was, however, become too apparent, 
and this last effort, made with feebler numbers and less 
energy, failed almost as soon as it commenced. 

Nevertheless, the combat was unnecessarily contin- 
ued. By the French as a point of honour, to eover the 
escape of those who had passed the bridge. By the 
English, from ignorance of their object. One of the 
enemy’s guns was dismantled, a powder-magazine 
blew up, and many continued to fall on both sides un- 
til about four o’clock, when a heavy rain causing a 
momentary cessation of fire, the men amongst the 
rocks returned, unmolested, to their own party, the 
fight ceased, and Crawfurd retired behind the Pinhel 
river. Forty-four Portuguese, two hundred and seven- 
ty-two British, including twenty-eight officers, were 
killed, wounded, or taken, and it was at first supposed 
that lieutenant Dawson and half a company of the 
fifty-second, which had been posted in the unfinished 
tower, were also captured; but that officer kept close 
until the evening, and then, with great intelligence, 
passed all the enemy’s posts, and crossing the Coa at 
a ford, rejoined his regiment. 

In this action the French lost above a thousand men, 
the slaughter at the bridge was fearful to behold; but 
Massena claimed to have taken two pieces of artillery, 
and it was true, for the guns intended to arm the unfin- 
ished tower, near Almeida, were lying dismounted at 
the foot of the building. ‘They, however, belonged to 
the garrison of Almeida, not to the light division. 
That they were not mounted and the tower garrisoned, 
was certainly a great negligence ; the enemy's cavalry 
could not otherwise have fallen so dangerously on the 
left of the position, and the after-investment of Almei- 
da would have been retarded. In other respects, the 
governor, severely censured by Crawfurd, at the time 
for not opening his fire sooner and more vigorously 
was unblameable; the whole affair had been so mis 
managed by the general himself, that friends and ene; 
mies were mingled together from the first, and ta: 
shots from the fortress would have killed both. 

During the fight, general Picton came up alon> from 
Pinhel, Crawfurd desired the support of the third 2i- 
vision, it was refused, and excited by some previous 
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disputes, the generals separated after a sharp alterca- 
tion. Picton was decidedly wrong, beeause Crawfurd’s 
situation was one of extreme danger; he could not 
retire, and Massena might undoubtedly have thrown 
his reserves, by the bridge of Castello Bom, upon the 
right flank of the division, and destroyed it between 
the Coa and the Pinhel rivers. Picton and Crawfurd 
were, however, not formed by nature to act cordially 
together. ‘The stern countenance, robust frame, satur- 
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| against Santander itself, was adopted, and Mahi affirr 


nine complexion, caustic speech, and austere demea- | 
nour of the first, promised little sympathy with the| 
short thick figure, dark flashing eyes, quick move-| 


ments, and fiery temper of the second; nor, did they 
often meet without a quarrel. Nevertheless, they had 


many points of resemblance in their characters and | 


fortunes. Both were inclined to harshness, and rigid 
in command ; both prone to disobedience, yet exacting 
entire submission from inferiors; and they were alike 
ambitious and craving of glory. They both possessed 
decided military talents, were enterprising and intrepid, 
yet neither were remarkable for skill in handling troops 
under fire. This, also, they had in common, that both, 
after distinguished services, perished in arms, fighting 
gallantly, and being celebrated as generals of division 
while living, have, since their death, been injudicious- 
ly spoken of, as rivalling their great leader in war. 
That they were officers of mark and pretension is 
unquestionable, and Crawfurd more so than Picton, 
because the latter never had a separate command, and 
his opportunities were necessarily more circumscribed ; 


| on the Odiel. 


but to compare either to the duke of Wellington dis-| 


plays ignorance of the men and of the art they pro- 
fessed. If they had even comprehended the profound 
military and political combinations he was then con- 


ducting, the one would have carefully avoided fighting | 


on the Coa, and the other, far from refusing, would 
have eagerly proffered his support. 


CHAPTER V. 


Slight operations in Gallicia, Castile, the Asturias, Estremadu- 
ra, and Andalusia—Reynier passes the Tagus—Hill makes a 
parallel movement—Romana spreads his troops over Estre- 
madura—Lord Wellington assembles a reserve at Thomar— 
Critical situation of Silveira—Captures a Swiss battalion at 
Puebla de Senabria—Romana's troops defeated at Berveni- 
da—Lascy and captain Cockburne and troops at Moguer, 
but are forced to reimbark—Lord Wellington’s plan—How 
thwarted—Siege of Almeida—Allies advance to rcandie- 
The magazine of Almeida explodes—Treachery of Bareiros 
—Town surrenders—The allies withdraw behind the Mon- 
dego—Fort of Albuquerque ruined by an explosion—Reynier 
marches on Sabugal, but returns to Zarza Slaven —Napoleon 
directs Massena to advance—Description of the country— 
Erroneous notions of lord Wellington's views entertained by 
both armies. 


Dvurine the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, an expedition 
sailing from Coruna, under Porller, seized Santona, 
and dismantled that and other points on the coast. At 
the same time Mahi, coming down from the Gallician 
mountains, menaced Astorga, and a detachment of his 
army under Toboado Gil, occupied Puebla de Senabria, 
acting in concert with Silveira. Mahi’s movements 
could not be well opposed by either Kellerman or Ser- 
ras, during the siege, because the former had a strong 
detachment in Bafios, and the troops of the latter were 
spread over too great an extent of ground; but, when 
the place fell, the eighth corps, being detached beyond 
the Tormes, to gather provisions, enabled Serras to 
act against the Gallicians. The latter were then driv- 
en into the mountains, and Toboado Gil, removing his 
stores from Puebla Senabria, drew closer to Silveira, 
in expectation of an attack ; but Serras, only placing a 
Swiss battalion and sixty dragoons at Puebla, fell back 
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to Zamora, and the eighth corps reoccupie 
try between the Tormes and the Agueda, 
Meanwhile Bonnet defeated the Spaniards at § 
and entered Castropol, on the frontier of Gallicia 
returned to Oviedo, on hearing of the expedition to 
Santona. The Spaniards then re-embarked for Cie 
fia, the project of a larger armament, to be directed 


d the coun. 


ales, 
» but 


2 , m- 
ed that, if more arms and ammunition were sent to him 


from England, he would clear the plains of Leon, ag 
far as the Esla river. His demands were complied 
with; sir Home Popham was appointed to superintend 
the naval expeditions against the coast of the Asturiag 
and Biscay, and a serious interruption of the French 
communications was planned, but never realized, 

General. Reynier now passed the Tagus with the 
second corps, but it appears that this movement should 
have been executed in June, for boats were collected 
at Barca de Alconete, in the middle of that month: 
and the French only waited for a detachment from 
Andalusia, when Mendizabel, taking the road of Zafra 
attacked that detachment, at Los Santos, on the 234, 
and Reynier innmediately moved to its suecour, with 
one division of infantry and all his cavalry. At this 
period the insurrection caused by Lascy’s expedition 
to the Ronda, had drawn all the troops of the fifth 
corps from Seville to that side, the duke of Arembers 
and general Remond had fallen back behind the fiver 
Tinto, and Copons had advanced to collect provisions 
In this threatening state of affairs, jp. 
stead of returning to Merida, Reynier endeavoured to 
surprise Imas, at Xeres de ]os Cavalleros, and failing 
in that, pushed across the Morena against Ballasteros, 
and the ae being at Campo Frio, beyond Aracena, 
and, ignorant that Imas had retreated, could only saye 
himself by a hasty flight across the frontier of Porta. 
gal. Meanwhile, Lascy being beaten in the Ronda, 
the fifth corps retired to Seville, D’ Aremberg and 
Remond re-occupied Huelva and Moguer, and Reynier, 
going back to Merida, resumed his design of pass- 
ing the Tagus. His boats were still at Alconete, for 
the Spaniards had neglected this opportunity of de- 
stroying them; but, as it was necessary to cover the 
operations both from Hill’s division which was con- 
centrated at Campo Mayor, and from the Portuguese 
troops behind the Elga river, a strong rear guard was 
placed on the Salor to watch the former, and the 
French division at Banos advanced to Coria to awe the 
latter. Reynier then quitting Merida the 10th of July, 
marched, by Truxillo and Caceres, upon Alconete and 

lmaraz, and effected the passage, his rear guard fol- 
lowing on the 16th. This cautious operation saved 
him from an attack meditated by Hill, who had received 
orders to unite with Romana, and drive the second 
corps back, with a view to gather the harvest for the 
victualling of Badajos and the other frontier fortresses. 
The passage of the Tagus being thus effected by the 
French, general Hil! made a parallel movement, which, 
on his part, only required thirty-six hours; and mean- 
while, lord Wellington assembled a reserve at Tho- 
mar, under the command of general Leith, consisting 
of eight thousand Portuguese and two thousand Brit 
ish infantry, just arrived from England. 

Reynier having reached Coria, detached a force, by 
Perales, upon Sabugal, but recalled it when he found 
that Hill, having crossed the Tagus by Vilha Velha, 
was at Castello Branco on the 21st. ‘The two genet- 
als then faced each other. Hill, joined by a strong 


body of Portuguese cavalry, under general Fane, en- 
camped, with sixteen thousand men and eighteen guns, 
at Sarzedas, just in front of the Sobreira Formosa; his 
advanced guard was in Castello Branco, his horse 
men on the line of the Poneul; and a Brigade of Por- 
tuguese infantry was posted at Fundao, to keep up the 
communication with Guarda, and to cover the Estrada 
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Nova. Behind Hill, Leith occupied the line of the 
Yezere, and thus twenty-six thousand men, besides the 
militia, were in observation between the Estrella and | 
the Tagus. 

Reynier first made demonstrations on the side of 
Salvatierra, but being repulsed by some Portuguese 
cavalry, divided his forces between Penamacor and 
Jarza Mayor; he also established a post of one hun- 
dred and fifty men on the left bank of the Tagus, near 
the mouth of the Rio del Monte; and, by continual 
movements, rendered it doubtful, whether he meant | 
to repass the Tagus, or to advance upon Sarzedas, | 
or to join Massena. Meanwhile, Ballasteros return- | 
ed to Aracena; Imas to Xeres de los Cavalleros ; | 
Q’Donnel entered Truxillo, and Carlos d’Espana cut 
off the French post on the Rio del Monte. Romana 
was, however, soon obliged to concentrate his troops 
again, for Mortier was on the Guadalquivir, with a 
view to re-enter Estremadura. Such was the situation 
of the armies in the beginning of August; but Massena, 
when assured that Reynier had crossed the Tagus, di- 
rected the sixth corps and the cavalry upon Almeida, 
which led, as we have seen, to the combat on the Coa, 
during which, Loison, imagining the governor to be a 
native, pressed him to desert the cause of the English: 
“that vile people, whose object was to enslave the Portu- 
guese.”’ 
~ Lord Wellington’s situation was now critical. 
Ciudad Rodrigo furnished the French with a place 
of arms: they might disregard Almeida, and their 
tardy investment of it, viewed in conjunction with 
the great magazines collecting at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
indicated an intention of so doing. Massena’s dis- 
sitions were such as rendered his true designs dif- 
ficult to be discovered. ‘The sixth corps and the re- 
serve cavalry were, indeed, around Almeida, but, by 
telegraphic intercourse with the garrison, it was known 
that the investment was not real, and the heads of the 
columns pointed towards Celerico. Loison’s advanced 
guard was in Pinhel the day after Crawfurd’s action; 
the second corps, divided between Zarza Mayor and 
Penamacor, and with boats, near Alcantara, on the 
Tagus, menaced equally the line of that river and the 
line of the Zezere; and it was as likely that Massena 
would join Reynier as that Reynier would join Massena. 
It was known by an intercepted letter, that Napoleon 
had ordered Reynier to invade by the line of Abrantes 
while the 5th corps entered the Alemtejo, and Massena 
acted by the valle y of the Mondego ; but as Reynier 
was by the same letter placed under Massena’s com- 
mand and that the 5th corps was not then in a con- 
dition to move against the Alemtejo, no certain notion 
of the enemy’s intention could be formed. ‘The eighth 
corps and the division of Serras and Kellerman being 


_ 


between the Tormes and the Esla, might break into 
the northern provinces of Portugal, while the sixth and 
second corps should hold the allies in check, and this 
was undoubtedly the surest course; because the taking 
of Oporto would have furnished many resources, strick- 
ea the natives with terror, dispersed the northern mili- 
tia, opened the great coast-road to Lisbon, and enabled 
Massena to avoid all the difficult country about the Mon- 
dego, The English general must then have retired 
before the second and sixth corps, unless he attacked 
Ney: an unpromising measure, because of the enemy’s 
strength in horse: in fine although Massena was dila- 
tory, he had one hundred and sixteen thousand men 
and the initial operations in his power, and lord Wel- 
lington was obliged to wait upon his movements. 

he actual position of the allies was too extended and 
too forward, yet to retire at once would have seemed 
timid; hence lord Wellington remained quiet during | 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th of July, although the enemy’s 
posts were thickening on the Pinhel river. ‘The 28th, | 
the British cavalry advanced to Frexadas, and the in- 
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fantry withdrew behind the Mondego, except the fourth 
division, which remained at Guarda. The light divis- 
ion oceupied Celerico ; the other divisions were posted 
at Penhancos, Carapichina, and Fornos; the Portu- 
guese troops were a day’s march behind. The sick 
and wounded men were transferred daily to the rear, 
and the line of retreat kept free from encumbrance. 
The enemy then made a demonstration towards St. 
Joa de Pesquera, and defeated some militia at Fosboa, 
on the Douro, but finally retired across the Coa, and, 
after a few skirmishes with the garrison on the 3rd of 
August, left the communication with Almeida again 
free. At the same time, a detachment of Reynier’s horse 
was encountered at Atalaya, near Fundao, and beaten 
by the Portuguese cavalry and ordenanga, with a loss 
of fifty killed or taken, after which the French with- 


| drew from Penamacor. 


On the side of Gallicia, Kellerman advanced from 
Benevente to Castro Contrijo, and detachments from 
Serras’s division penetrated towards Monterey, order- 
ing provisions for ten thousand men on the road to 
Braganza. Silveira then marched on Senabria, de- 
feated a few of the enefny’s cavalry there on the sixth ; 
invested the Swiss on the 7th; and, on the 10th, ob- 
liged them to capitulate at the moment when Serras, 
who had foolishly left them there and neglected to suc- 
cour them in time, was tardily coming to their relief. 
Five hundred men and an eagle were taken, and Sil- 
veira, who did not lose a man, thought of giving battle 
to Serras, but Beresford alarmed at such rashness sent 
him imperative orders to retreat; an operation he per- 
formed hy abandoning his rear guard, which was 
under the command of colonel J. Wilson, and which, 
being closely pressed, was saved by that officer under 
circumstances of such difficulty that he received the 
public thanks of the marshal. 

This advantage in the north was balanced by a 
disaster in Estremadura. ‘The Spanish generals, nev- 
er much disposed to respect lord Wellington’s counsels, 
were now less so than before, from the discontent en- 
gendered by the fall of Ciudad Rodrigo. He had 
pressed upon Romana the policy of avoiding battles ; 
had procured permission that Campo Mayor should be 
given to him as a place of arms, with leave to retire 
into Portugal when overmatched by the enemy; and 
he had shewn him that Hill’s departure greatly aug- 
mented the necessity of caution. Nevertheless, Ro- 
mana joined Ballasteros, and, as their united force 
amounted to eighteen thousand infantry and two 
thousand cavalry beside Partidas, the English gener- 
al immediately foresaw that they would offer battle, 
be defeated, and lay open the whole frontier of the 
Alemtejo; he, therefore, directed Hill to send Madden’s 
brigade of Portuguese cavalry to their assistance. 

Madden reached Campo Mayor the 14th, but Ro- 
mana’s advanced guard under Mendizabel had been 
defeated on the 11th at Benvenida, and having lost six 
hundred men, was going to lay down its arms, when 
fortunately Carrera arrived with the Spanish cavalry 
and disengaged it; the whole then retreated across the 
Morena to Monte Molin and Fregenal, but the French 
pursued and slew or took four hundred more.* The 
following day Mortier entered Zafra, and Romana 
retired to Almendralejos. The enemy did not, how- 
ever, press this advantage, because Lasey with three 
thousand men from Cadiz convoyed by Captain Cock- 
burn of the British navy, had landed near Moguer and 
driven the duke of Aremberg towards Seville, while 
Copons drove Remond upon Zalamea; and although 
the French soon rallied and obliged Lasey to re-embark, 
Mortier was withdrawn towards the Morena, and Ro- 
mana again advanced to Zafra. This affair at Moguer 
was very contemptible, but the tumid nature of Cock- 
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* Captain Carrol’s d spatches. 
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burn’s despatches on the occasion obtained for it a 
momentary celebrity. 

It would appear that Massena had been waiting for 
Mortier’s movements to develope his own plans, for 
on the day that the latter entered Zafra, the sixth 
corps formally invested Almeida, and lord Wellington 
immediately bringing up the Portuguese, recrossed the 
Mondego; the British being at Pinhel, Frexadas, 
and Guarda, and the Portuguese at Celerico, Govea, 
Melho, and Trancoso. In this situation, expecting a 
vigorous defence from Almeida, he had good hopes to 
delay the enemy for six weeks or two months, when 
the rains setting in would give him additional advan- 
tages in the defence of the country. He had intended 
to keep the light division on the Cabeca Negro over- 


hanging the bridge of the Coa, and thus seeure a come | 


munication with the garrison, or force the French 


to invest the place with their whole army. Craw-| 


furd’s rashness marred this plan, and he himself 
was so dispirited by the action on the 24th, that 
the ecommander-in-chief did not think it prudent to 
renew the project. Yet Massena’s tardiness and the 
small foree with which he finally invested the place, 
led lord Wellington to think of assembling secretly a 
large and chosen body of men behind the Cabeca Ne- 
gro, with the view of suddenly forcing the bridge an 
the fords and taking the French battering train, or a 
least bringing off the garrison; but while revolving 
this great stroke in his mind, an unexpected and terri- 
ble disaster broke his measures. 


SIEGE OF ALMEIDA. 


This fortress, although regularly constructed with 
six bastions, ravelins, an excellent ditch, and covered 
way, was extremely defective. The ramparts were 

hioh for the glacis, and from some near ground, 
on the side of the attack, the bottom of the ditch 
might be seen. An old Square castle, built on a 
mound in the centre of the town, contained three bomb 
proofs, the doors of which were not secure; and with 
the exception of some damp casements in one bastion, 
there was no other magazine for the powder. Colo- 
nel Cox was governor, and his ¢ irrison composed of 
one recular and two militia regiments, a body of artil- 
lery and a squadron of cavalry, amounted to about four 
thousand men.* 

On the 18th, the trenches were begun under cover 
of a false attack, and in the morning of the 26th (the 
second parallel’ being commenced) sixty-five pieces 


of artillery mounted in ten batteries OJ ened at once. | 


Many houses were soon in flames and the garris 
‘ 
{ 


was unable to extinguish them; the counter fire was, 
} 


age was sustained. ‘Towards evening the cannonade 


slackened on both sides; but just after dark the | 


cround suddenly trembled, the castle bursting into a 
thousand piece s, gave vent toa column of smoke and 
fire, and with a prodigious noise the whole town sunk 
into a shapeless ruin! ‘Treason or accident had caus- 
ed the magazines to explode, and the devastation was 
incredible. The ram arts were breached, the greatest 
part of the guns thrown into the ditch, five hundred 
people were struck dead on the instant, and only six 
houses left standing; the stones thrown out hurt forty 
of the besiegers in the trenches, and the surviving 
garrison, aghast at the horrid commotion, disregarded 
all exhortations to rally. Fearing that the enemy 
would take the opportunity to storm the 
governor beat to arms, and, running to the walls, with 
the help of an artillery officer, fired off the few guns 
that remain d; but the French shells fell thickly al! the 
night, and in the morning of the 27th, two officers ap- 


ramparts, thi 


peare d at the gates, with a letter from Massena, offer- | 


ing terms. 


* Culonel Cox's Narrative 


however, briskly maintained, and little military dam- | 
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sible that further resistance wa 


‘ 
Cox, 8 WW 


5 npossi 
ble, still hoped that the army ws uld make ae 
ment to relieve him, if he could impos: upon the ene. 
my for two or three di LYS; an | he was in aet of re fas 
sing th prince o f Esling’s offer, whena mutiny, head led 
openly by the lieutenant-governor, one Bernardo © osta, 
nd secretly by Jose Bareiros, the chief « f artillery, 
who had be en for some time in secret corres 
with the French, obliged him to yield. The x main. 
der of the native officers disturbed by fear, or swayed 
by the influence of those two, were m re Willing to 
follow than to oppose their dishonourable proceedings, 
and Costa expressed his resolution to hoist the white 
flag. ‘The governor seeing no remedy by force, ep. 
deavoured to procrastinate, and, being, ignorant of 


hove. 


a 


ponde nce 


Bareiros’ treason, sent him to the ene my with counter 
propositions. Bareiros immediately inf 
of the true state of garrison, and 
the final result was a surrender 
the militia should retire to their 
lars ré main prisoners « f war. 
While the treaty was p els and even after the 
aiden aa i articles, in the night of the 27th, the 
F varded the place. This act, unjustifiable, 


rmed Massena 
ever returned; and 
pon agreement that 


! 
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homes, and the regy. 
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and strange because Massena’s aide-de-camp, colonel 
Pelet, w actually within the walls when the firing 
cominenced, was excused, on the ground of an error 


in the transmission of orders ; it, however, lasted during 
the whole night, and Cox also asserts that the terms 
militia were 
violated.* Pelet indignantly denies this, affirming that 
when the garrison still amounting to three thousand men 
perceived the Marquis d’Alorna amongst the French 
generals, the greatest part immediately demanded ser. 
vice, and formed a brigade under general Pamp lona, f 
and the truth of this account is confirmed by two facts 

namely, that the arganil militia were sent in by Medhehe 
the next day, and the 24th Portuguese regiment did 
certainly take service with the enemy ina body.ft Yet 
so easily are men’s minds moved by present a 
stances, that the greater number deserted again, when 


f the capitulation with respect to th 


they afterwards saw the allied armies. 
Bareiros, having joined the enemy, escaped punish- 


ment De Costa, being tried, was afterwards shot 


as a traitor. by the orders of marshal Beresford. His 


cowardice and mutiny merited this chastisement, yet 


the evi 1 nce on which he was cond: [ ed was an eX- 


|} y Cox, while 


planatory letter, written to lord Liver; 
1 prisoner at Verdun. 

The explosion, the disappearance of thi steeple, and 
cessation of fire, proc! iimed the mistortune ¢ fA meida 
in the allied camp, but the rrender was first ascer- 
tained by lord Wellington on the 29th, when, with é 
telese pe, he observed many French officers on the 
acis of the place. The army then withdrew to Its 
former position behind the Mondego ; and while these 


re passing on the Coa, the powder magazine 
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things w 
in Albuquerque, being struck with lightning, also eXx- 
ploded and killed four hundred men. Reynier, after 
several demonstrations towards Castello Branco, in 
one of which he k quadron « f horse, now sudden- 
ly reached Sabugal the Ist of 
British piquets on the Pinhel were attacked the fol- 
lowing day by the ho even nen of the sixth corps, the 
enemy *s — seemed to be ripe for execution. Lord 
Wellington therefore transferred his quarters to Govea, 
is ‘infes try behind Celerico, and fixed his 


‘tember; and as the 


cavalry at that place with posts of observation at 

t T'rancoso. Reynier, however, suddenly 
returned to Zarza Mayor, and, throwing a bridge over 
the T'aous at Alcantara, again involved the French 


projects in « bseurity. 
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Massena ¢ xperienced considerable difficulty in fee d- 
ing his forces, and he seemed at first, either disinclined 
to commence the invasion or undecided as to the mode. 
Two months had elapsed since the surrender of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Almeida had only resisted for ten days, the 
French army was still behind the Coa, and it would 
seem, by a second intercepted letter, dictated by Na- 
poleon, in September, that he expected further inaction : 
«Lord Wellington,” he observed to Massena, ** has 
only eighteen thousand men, Hill has only six thou- 
sand; and it would be ridiculous to suppose that twen- 
ty-five thousand English can balance sixty thousand 
French, if the latter do not trifle, but fall boldly 
on after having well observed where the blow may be 
given. You have twelve thousand cavalry, and four 
times a8 much artillery as is necessary for Portugal. 
Leave six thousand cavalry and a proportion of guns 
between Ciudad Rodrigo, Alcantara, and Salamanca, 
and with the rest commence operations. ‘The emperor 
is too distant, and the positions of the enemy change 
too often, to direct how you should attack; but it 
is certain that the utmost force the English can 
muster, including the troops at Cadiz, will be twen- 
ty-eight thousand men.”’ This letter was accurate as 
to the numbers of the English army, but Napoleon 
was ignorant how strongly lord Wellington was thrust- 
ing Portugal forward in the press. 

Massena had commenced the invasion before these 
instructions reached him; and to understand his ope- 
rations it is essential to have a clear idea of the coun- 
try in which they were conducted. ‘The advanced po- 
sitions of the allies extended from Almeida over the 
Sierra de Estrella, by Guarda to Fundao, Sarzedas, 
and Castello Branco: no enemy could pent trate that line 
unless by force, and a serious attack on any one point 
was to be the signal for a gradual retreat of the whole, 
in concentric directions towards the Lines. But, if 
Guarda were evacuated, the enemy while menacing 
Celerico, could move either by Belmonte or Covilhao 
and separate general Hill from lord Wellington, the 
distance between those generals being twice as great 
as the enemy’s perpendicular line of march would be. 
To balance this disadvantage, the road from Covilhao 
was broken up, a Portuguese brigade was placed in 
Fundao, and general Leith’s corps was stationed at 
Thomar, between two entrenched positions, which 
formed the second temporary line of resistance. The 
first of those positions was behind the Zezere, extend- 
ing from the Barea de Codies to the confluence of that 
river with the Tacus. ‘The second behind the Alva, a 
strong and swift stream descending from the Estrella 
and falling into the Mondego some miles above Coim- 
bra. Both were strong, the rivers deep and difficult 
of access, and the Sierra de Murcella closely hugs the 
left bank of the Alva. 

During the spring and summer the Portuguese mi- 
litia, now forming the second Jine on the Zezere under 
Leith, had been kept in winter quarters, although with 
danger to the defence of the country; but the destitute 
state, with respect to money, in which the English 
ministers kept lord Wellington, prevented him from 
being able to bring these troops into the field until the 
last moment. 

Hill’s line of retreat from Sarzedas to the Zezere, 
has been already noticed, and from that river to the 
Alva, there wasa military road constructed through 
the mountains to Espinhal. But the country from 
Celerico to the Murcella, a distance of about sixty 

x defile, lying between the Sierra Es- 
trella and the Mondego; and the ridge upon which Ce- 
lerico stands, being a shoot from the Estrella, and en- 
circled by a swer p of the Mondego, closes this defile 
in front. In like manner the Sierra Murcella, covered 
by the Alva river, closes itin the rear, and the inter- 
mediate parts are but a succession of smaller streams 


miles, 18 one long « 
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and lower ridges. The principal road was repaired 
and joined to the road of Espinhal, and a branch was 
also carried across the Mondego to Coimbra. Thus 
an internal communication was established for the 
junction of all the corps. Nevertheless, between Ce- 
lerico and the Alva, the country was not permanently 
tenable ; because, from Guarda and Covilhas, there 
were roads over the Estrella to Gouvea, Cea, and Gal- 
lices, towns in rear of Celerico; and the enemy could 
also turn the whole tract by moving through Trancoso 
and Viseu, and so down the right bank of the Mondego 
to Coimbra. 

Lord Wellington keeping the head of his army one 
march behind Celerico, in observation of the routes 
over the Estrella, and his rear close to the Alva, was 
master of this line of retreat; and as the Mondego 
was fordable in summer and bridged at several points, 
he could pass it by a flank movement in a few hours. 
Now the right bank was also one great defile, lying 
between the river and the Sierra de Aleoba or Caramu- 
la. This mountain stretching with some breaks from 
the Douro to Coimbra, separates the valley of the 
Mondego from the coast line ; and in approaching Coim- 
bra it sends out a lofty transverse shoot, called the 
Sierra de Busaco, exactly in a Jine with the Sierra de 
Murcella, and barring the way on the right bank of the 
Mondego in the same manner that the latter Sierra bars 
it on the left bank. Moreover this route to Coimbra 
was the worst in Portugal, and crossed by several 
deep tributaries of the Mondego, the most considera- 
ble of which were the Criz and Dao. The Vouga, 
however, opened a passage through the Alcoba near 
Viseu, and that way the French could gain the great 
road from Oporto, and so continue their movement upon 
Coimbra, 

Such being the ground on both sides of the Monde- 
go, the weakest point was obviously towards the Es- 
trella, and lord Wellington kept the mass of his forces 
there. Massena was ill-acquainted with the military 
features, and absolutely ignorant of the lines of Torres 
Vedras ; indeed, so secretly and circumspectly had 
those works been carried on, that only vague ru- 
mours of their existence reached the bulk of the Eng- 
lish army. Nay, the Portuguese government and the 
British envoy, although aware defensive works were 
constructing, knew not their nature, and imagined, 
until the last moment, that the entrenchments immedi- 
ately round Lisbon were the lines! Many British offi- 
cers laughed at the notion of remaining in Portugal, 
and the major part supposed the campaign on the fron- 
tier to be only a decent cloak to cover the shame of an 
embarkation. In England the opposition asserted that 
lord Wellington would embark ; the Portuguese dread- 
ed it; the French army universally believed it; and 
the British ministers seem to have entertained the same 
opinion, for at this time an officer of engineers arrived 
at Lisbon, whose instructions, received personally from 
lord Liverpool, were unknown to lord Wellington, and 
commenced thus:—** 43 it is probabie that the army 
will embark in September.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Third Invasion of Portugal—Napoleon’s prudence in military 
affairs vindicated—Massena concentrates his corps—Occupies 
Guarda—Passes the Mondero—Marches on Viseu—Lord 
Wellington falls back—Secures Coimbra, passes to the right 
bank of the Mondego, and is joined by the reserve from 
Thomar—General Hill anti ipates his orders, and by a forced 
march reaches the Alva—The allied army is thus interposed 
between the French and Coimbra—Daring action of colonel 
Trant—Contemporaneous events in Estremadura, and the 
Condado de Niebla—Romana defeated—Gallantry of the 
Portuguese cavalry under general Madden—Dangerous crisis 
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of affairs—Violence of the Souza faction—-An indiscrect letter longer. 


from an English officer, creates great confusion at Oporto 
Lord Wellington rebukes the Portuguc se Regency—He is 
forced to alter his plans, and resolves to offer battle—Chooses 
the position of Busaco. 


THIRD INVASION OF PORTUGAL. 


Massena’s command extended from the banks of 
the Tagus to the Bay of Biscay, from Almeida to 
Burgos; and the number of his troops present under 
arms exceeded one hundred and ten thousand men. 
From these however must be deducted thirteen thou- 
sand in the Asturias and province of Santander, four 
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thousand in the government of Valladolid, eight thou- | 


sand under Serras at Zamora and Benevente, and last- 
ly, the reserve of Bayonne under general Drouet, 
nineteen thousand strong, which, organized as a ninth 
corps entered Spain in August, and was replaced at 
Bayonne by a fresh reserve under general Caffarelli. 


Thus, the active army of invasion did not much ex- | 


ceed seventy thousand ; and as every man, combatant 
or non-combatant, is borne on the strength of a French 
army, not more than fifty-five thousand infantry and 
about eight thousand horsemen were with the eagles. 
The ninth corps had, however, orders to follow the 
traces of the prince of Esling, and the void thus left 
at Burgos and Valladolid was supplied by sixteen 
thousand of the young guard. 

This arrangement shows how absurdly Napoleon 
has been called arash warrior, and one never thinking 
of retreat. No man ever made bolder marches, but no 
man ever secured his base with more care. Here, he 
would not suffer any advance to fresh conquests until 
his line of communication had been strengthened with 
three additional fortresses,—namely, Astorga, Ciudad, 
and Almeida; and while he employed sixty-five thou- 
sand men in the invasion of Portugal, he kept more 
than eighty thousand in reserve. ‘hus, even the total 
loss of the army destined to make what is technically 
termed ‘*a point” upon Lisbon, would, as a mere mili- 
tary disaster, have scarcely shaken his hold of Spain. 

Massena’s instructions were to convert Ciudad Rod- 
rigo and Almeida into places of arms for the conquest 


of Portugal, and to move on both sides of the Tagus | 


against Lisbon in the beginning of September. But 
either thinking his force too weak to act upon two lines 
at the same time, or trusting to the co-operation of 
Soult’s army from Andalusia, he relinquished the 
Alemtejo, looking only to the northern bank of the Ta- 
gus; and hence, as the experience of Junot’s march 
in 1807, warned him off the Sobreira mountains, his 
views were confined to the three roads of Belmonte, 
Celerico, and Viseu. 

The strength of the positions about the Alva was 
known to him, as were also the measures taken to im- 
pede a descent from Covilhao to Espinhal; but Alor- 
na, Pamplona, and the other Portuguese in the French 
camp, with a singular ignorance, asserted that the road 
by Viseu and Coimbra was easy, and that no impor- 
tant position covered the latter town.* The French 
general thus deceived resolved suddenly to assemble 
all his forces, distribute thirteen days’ bread to the sol- 
diers, and pour in one solid mass down the right bank 
of the Mondego, not doubting to reach Coimbra before 
general Hill could join lord Wellington. 

In pursuance of this project the three corps were 
directed to concentrate on the 16th of September ; 
Reynier’s at Guarda, Ney’s, and the heavy cavalry, at 
Macal da Chao, and Junot’s at Pinhel. By this dis- 
position all three roads were alike menaced, and the 
allies being kept in suspense as to the ultimate object, 
Massena hoped to gain one march; a great thing, see- 
ing that from Coimbra he was not more than a hundred 
miles, whereas Hill’s distance from that town was 





* Note by Genefal Pelet. Vide Victoires et Conquéte s des 
Francais, vol. xi. 
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_ To cover the real object with more care, and to 
keep Hill as long as possible at Sarzedas, the French 
general caused Guarda to be seized on the 12th, } . 
detachment, which withdrew again immediately, ait 
it were only a continuation of the former feints; and 
meanwhile Reynier, having first ascertained that Mor. 
tier was at Monasterio, threatening Estremadura, Sud. 
denly destroyed the boat-bridge at Alcantara, and 
marched towards Sabugal. 

On the 13th the allies re-established their post at 
Guarda; on the 15th, it was again driven away by 
considerable mass of the enemy, and retired up the 
side of the Estrella; at the same time the Cavalry in 
front of Celerico was forced back in the centre, and the 
post at T'rancoso chased towards Mongualde on the 
left. Lord Wellington then felt assured that the inya. 
sion was at Jast in serious progress ; and having as- 
certained, beyond a doubt, that the troops in Guarda 
were of Reynier’s corps, despatched his final orders for 
Hill and Leith to concentrate on the Alva, 

On the 16th, Reynier descended from Guarda to the 
plains bordering the Mondego, and being there joined 
by the sixth corps and Montbrun’s horsemen, the whole 
passed the river, and, pushing through Celerico, drove 
back the cavalry posts of the allies to the village of 
Cortico ; but there the first German hussars turning, 
overthrew the leading squadrons, and made some pris. 
Near Cortico, the road branched off to the 
bridge of Fornos and to Gouvea, and a French brigade 
took the latter to cover the march of the main body 
which made for Fornos. This feint was however 
closely watched, for there is a custom, peculiar to the 
British army, of sending mounted officers, singly to 
observe the enemy’s motions; and such is their habit, 
they will penetrate through the midst of his canton. 
ments, cross the line of his movement, and hover, just 
out of musket-shot, for whole days, on the skirts of 
his columns, until they obtain a clear notion of the 
numbers and the true direction of his march. Colone} 
Waters, one of these exploring officers, being close on 
the left of Reynier’s troops during this day, reported 
their movements, and in the evening, leading some of 
the German cavalry behind the enemy, took several 
prisoners and the baggage of a general. 

As the French movements were now decided, lord 
Wellington directed the first, third, and fourth divisions 
upon the Alva; withdrew his heavy cavalry from the 
front; and placed the light division at St. Romao, in 
the Estrella, to cover the head-quarters, which were 
transferred, that night, to Cea. 

The 17th, the whole of the second and sixth corps 
were observed to pass the bridge of Fornos, and the 
advanced guard approached Mongualde. But the eighth 
corps still kept the road leading towards Oporto, for 
ten thousand militia of the northern provinces, forming 
the brigades of Trant, T. Wilson, and Miller, had been 


oners. 


| collected upon the Douro to harass the enemy’s right 


flank and rear; and Trant, with about three thousand, 
was already at Moimenta de Beira, in the defiles lead- 
ing through the hills to Lamego. The country be- 
tween the Coa and Coimbra, on both sides of the 
Mondego, had been before laid waste, the mills were 
destroyed, the ordenanga were in arms, and the help- 
less population hidden amongst the highest mountains. 

On the 18th, the French advanced guard reached 
the deserted city of Viseu. Pack’s Portuguese brig- 
ade immediately passed the Mondego at Fosdao, and 
took post beyond the Criz; and general Pakenham, 
with a brigade of the first division, entered Coimbra, 
to protect it from the enemy’s scouting parties. On 
the 19th, captain Somers Cocks, a very gallant and 
zealous officer, commanding the cavalry post which 
had been driven from Guarda, came down from the Es- 
trella, and following the enemy through Celerico, as- 
certained that neither sick men nor stores were left 
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oehind : hence it was evident that Massena, relinquish- | 
ing his communications, had thrown his eavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery, parcs, baggage and hospital waggons, 
in one mass, ypon the worst road in Portugal. 

The allies were now in motion to cross the Monde- 

o, when a false report, that the enemy was again on 
the left bank, arrested the general movement. The 
next day, the truth being known, the third, fourth and 
light divisions, and the British cavalry passed the river 
at Pena Cova, Olivares, and other places; the light 
division moved to Mortagao in support of Pack; the 
third and fourth entered the villages between the Sierra 
de Busaco and Mortagao, and the horsemen occupied 
a plain between the light division and Pack’s brigade. 
But the eighth corps pointed towards the valley of the 
Vouga, and it was still doubtful whether Massena 
would not that way gain the main road from Oporto to | 
Coimbra; general Spencer, with the first division, 
therefore, marched upon Milheada, and Trant was di- 
rected to join him by a march through San Pedro de 
Sul to Sardao. Meanwhile Leith arrived onthe .*‘!va, 
and general Hill was only one march behind; for hav- 
ing discovered Reynier’s movements on the 12th, and 
at the same time, getting intelligence that all the 
French boats on the Tagus had been destroyed; he 
with a ready decision, anticipating lord Wellington’ 
orders, directed his artillery by Thomar, and putting 
his-troops in motion that evening, reached Espisnal 
on the 20th. ‘here he was joined by general Lecor, 
who, with equal vigour and judgement, had brought 
the Portuguese brigade, by long marches. from Fundao. 
On the 21st, Hill arrived on the Alva, and pushed his 
cavalry in observation beyond that river. ‘Thus the 
two corps of the allied army were united on the same 
day that the main body of the enemy entered Viseu ; 
and although the French horsemen were on the Criz, 
the bridges had been destroyed by 
project of surprising Coimbra was baffled. 

Neither had Massena failed to experience other evil 
consequences from his false movement. 
obliged to repair the road from day to day for his ar- 
tillery, and it was still twenty miles from Viseu on the 
19th. ‘Trant, aware of this, formed the hardy project 
of destroying it. Quitting Moimenta de Beira in the} 
night, with a squadron of cavalry, two thousand mi- 
litia, and five guns, on the 20th, he surprised a patrole 
of ten men, from whom he learnt that the convoy was 
at hand, and that Montbrun’s cavalry was close in the 
rear. Nevertheless, as the defiles were narrow, he| 
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charged the head of the escort, and took a hundred | 


The convoy then fell 


prisoners and some baggage. 
Trant followed, the ways being so narrow 


an 


Pack ; and the} 
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back, 1 | 
that Montbrun could never come up to the front. 
this time a resolute attack would have thrown the 
French into utter confusion, but the militia were un- 
manageable ; and the enemy, having at last rallied a 
few men, and repulsed the Portuguese cavalry, with 
a loss of twelve troopers, the whole got into disorder, 
wherefore Trant, seeing nothing more was to be effect- 


At 


ed, returned to Moimenta de Beira, and from thence | 


marched to Lamego with his prisoners. ‘The French, | 
ignorant of the number and quality of their assailants, 
still fell back, and did not finally reach Viseu until the 
23d, by which, Massena lost two most important days. 
While these events were passing in the valley of 
Mondego, a small expedition from Cadiz again landed 
at Moguer, to aid Copons in collecting provisions on 
the Tinto. It was, however, quickly obliged to reim- 
bark, and Copons was defeated by general Remond, 
with the loss of three hundred men on the 15th. 
Meanwhile, Romana attacked the French posts near 
Monasterio, pushing his cavalry towards Seville, where- 
upon Soult sent the fifth corps against him, and he re- 
tired, but was beaten at Fuente de Canto on the same 
day that Copons had been defeated on the Tinto. The | 
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pursuit was continued to Fuente del Maestre; and the 
whole army was like to disperse in flight, when Mad- 
den’s Portuguese — came up, and charging the 
pursuers with signal gallantry, overthrew the leading 
squadrons, recovered some prisoners, and gained time 
for the Spaniards to rally. Nevertheless, the French 
entered Zafra, and Romana retreated, by Almendralejo 
and Merida, to Montijo, on the 18th, throwing a garri- 
son into Olivenza, and three battalions into Badajos. 
Being, however, sensible that the latter place was in 
no condition to resist a serious attack, he directed 
the Junta to repair to Valencia d’Aleantara, and took 
refuge himself at Elvas. 

Lord Wellington’s anticipations were thus realized 
and the Alemtejo laid open. Fortunately for the allies, 
Sebastiani was at this moment near Carthagena in pur- 
suit of the Murcian army: a fresh insurrection had 
broken out in the mountains of Grenada, and the cas- 
tles of Motril and Almunecar were taken. Copons 
also advanced to the Tinto, and all these calls upon 
Soult taking place at one time, he was unable to bring 
quite twelve thousand men to Zafra, a number inade- 
quate to the invasion of the Alemtejo; because seve- 
ral British regiments withdrawn from Cadiz, and 
others coming from England, had reached Lisbon 
about this period, and formed a reserve for the allies, 
of more than five thousand good troops. Wherefore 
the French returned to Ronquillo, the Spaniards again 
advanced to Xeres de los Cavzllerds, and Aracena, and 
this dangerous crisis glided gently away. To under- 
stand its importance, It is necessary to shew how in- 
creasing political embarrassments had thwarted the 
original plan of the English general. 

The first vexatious interference of the Souza faction 
had been checked, but the loss of Almeida furnished 
a favourable opportunity to renew their clamorous hos- 
tility to the military proceedings. Falsely asserting, 
that the provisions of that fortress had been carried 


}away by the English commissaries, and as falsely 
| 
He had been | 


pretending that lord Wellington had promised to raise 
the siege, this party hypocritically assumed, that his 
expressions of sorrow for its fall were indications of 
an intention to remove by a splendid victory the public 
despondency. They vehemently insisted, also, on a 


| defence of the frontier, inveighed against the destruc- 


tion of the mills, endeavoured to force their own friends 
of the fidalgo faction on to the staff of marshal Beres- 
ford, that they might the more readily embarrass the 
operations ;* and even proposed to have the fleet and 
transports sent away from the Tagus! Meanwhile, 
neglecting or delaying the measures agreed upon for 
laying waste the country, they protected the minor 
authorities when disobedient, refrained from punishing 
delinquents, and took every occasion to mislead the 
public mind at the very moment when the enemy com- 
menced the invasion. Nor was there wanting either ac- 
cident or indiscretion to increase the growing confusion, 
When Almeida fell, an officer of the guards writing to 
a friend at Oporto, indiscreetly asserted, that Massena 
was advancing in front with a hundred thousand 
French ; and that eighty thousand more were moving 
in rear of the allies upon Lisbon. ‘This Jetter being 
made public, created such a panic amongst the English 
merchants, that oneand all they applied for ships to 
carry their families and property away, and there arose 
such a tumult that Trant was obliged to quit his com- 
mand for the purpose of suppressing the commotion. 
To dry this source of mischief, lord Wellington issued 
proclamations ; and in the orders of the day, declared 
that he would not seek to ascertain the author of this 
and similar letters, being assured that the feelings and 
sense of the officers would prevent any repetition of 
such hurtful conduct. 


* Mr. Stuart's Papers. MSS. 
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To the regency he addressed himself in a more pe-| nected with the Sierra de Caramula by a hilly rug. 


remptory and severe manner; he reproved them for | 
the false colouring given to his communications ; and | 
informed them that he would never “ permit public | 
clamour and panic to induce him to change, in the small- 

est degree, a system and plan of operation which he had 

adopted after mature consideration, and which daily ex- | 
perience proved to be the only one likely to produce a good 

end.” This remonstrance only increased the virulence 

of his opponents; and such was their conduct, that, | 
before lord Wellington reached Busaco, he was obliged 
to tell them “ their miserable intrigues must cease or he | 
would advise his own government to withdraw the Brit- 
ish army.” 

Meanwhile their proceedings had been mis- 
chievously successful, that the country between the 
Mondego, the Tagus, and the Lines, still contained 
provisions sufficient for the French during the ensuing 
winter ; and the people were alike unprepared to ex- 
pect an enemy or to attempt a removal of their prop- 
erty. 

Lord Wellington could but choose then, between 
stopping the invaders on the Mondego, or wasting the 
country by force as he retreated. But what an act the 
last! His hopes depended upon the degree of moral 
strenoth he was enabled to call forth; and he would 
have had to retire with a mixed force before a power- 
ful army and an eminent commander, his rear guard 
engaged, and his advance driving miserable multitudes 
before it to the capital, where nothing was prepared to 
save them from famnine; but where the violent and 
powerful faction in the regency was ready to misrep- 
resent every proceeding, and inflame the 
minds: and this, when the court of Rio Janeiro was 
discontented, and the English ministers, as I shall 
have occasion to shew, panic-stricken by the despond- 
ing letters of some general officers about the comman- 
der in chief! It was evidently necessary to fight, 
although Massena had seventy thousand veterans, and 
lord Wellington could only bring about fifty thousand 
men into line, more than half of which were untried 
soldiers. 

The consequences of such a battle were not how- 
ever to be estimated by the result on the field. The 
French general might indeed gain every thing by a 
victory; but if defeated, his powerful cavalry and the 
superior composition and experience of his army would 
prevent it from being very injurious; or a serious 
check might induce him to turn his attention from 
‘oimbra towards Oporto, contenting himself with the 
capture of that city, and the reduction of the northern | 
provinces, until more formidable preparations should | 
enable him to renew his first design. Nor could the | 
time thus gained by the allies be as profitably employ- 
ed in the defence. The French could be reinforced to 
any amount, whereas the English general's resources 
could not be much improved; and it was very doubt- 
ful if either Encland or Portugal would longer endure 
the war, without some palpable advantage to balance 
the mise ry and the expense. | 

Such was the state of affairs, when the allies passed 
to the right bank of the Mondego with a view to fight 
the battle thus foreed upon their general. While the 
French remained concentrated at Viseu, the first divis- 
jon, under Spencer, was held at Milheada in ot 
tion of the great road from Oporto; the light division 
at Mortagao watching the road from Viseu; and the 
remainder of the army was in reserve ready to move 
to either side. But when the French advanced guard 
had repaired the bridges over the Criz, and passed that 
river, lord Wellington recalled the t division, and 
fixed upon the Sierra de Busaco his position of 
battle. 

This mountain, about cight miles in length, abuts 


so 


1? 
people's 
I 


serva 


firs 


for 


to the right on the Mondego, and on the left is con- | 


ged country, impervious to the march of an army. 
A road along the crest of Busaco afforded an eas 

communication; and at Pena Cova, just behind ao 
right hand extremity, a ford in the Mondego permitted 
the troops to pass in a few hours to the Marcella ridge 
behind the Alva. ‘The face of Busaco was gtee : 
rough, and fit for defence. The artillery of the a}. 
lies fixed on certain points, could play along the front 
freely, and there was some ground on the summit suit. 
able for a small body of cavalry. But neither guns 
nor horsemen of the enemy had a fair field, their jp. 
fantry were to contend with every difficulty, and the 
approach to the position was also unfavourable to an 
attacking army. 

After passing the Criz, a table-land permitted Mag. 
sena to march, in a wide order of battle, to Mortagao, 
but then a succession of ascending ridges led to the 
Sierra Busaco, which was separated from the last by a 
chasm, so profound, that the naked eye could hardly 
distinguish the movement of troops in the bottom, yet 
in parts so narrow that twelve-pounders could range to 
the salient points on the opposide side. From Morta. 
gao four roads conducted to Coimbra. The first, un- 
frequented and narrow, crossed the Caramula to Boy- 
alva, a village situated on the western slope of that 
sierra, and from thence led to Sardao and Milheada, 
The other roads, penetrating through the rough ground 
in front, passed over the Sierra de Busaco; one bya 
large convent on the right hand of the highest point 
of the he left hand of this culmin- 
ating point, by a village called St. Antonio de Canta- 
ra; and a third, which was a branch from the second, 
followed the Mondego to Pena Cova. 

When this formidable position was chosen, some 
officers expressed their fears that Massena would not 
assail it. * But, tf he does, I shall beat him,’’ was the 
reply of the English general. He was well assured 
that the prince would attack ; for his advanced guard 
was already over the Criz, the second and sixth corps 
were in mass on the other side of that river; and it was 
improbable that so celebrated a commander would, at 
the mere sight of a strong position, make a retrograde 
movement, change all his dispositions, and adopt a 
new line of operations by the Vouga, which would be 
exposed also to the militia under Baceellar. Massena 


ridge; a second ont 


was, indeed, only anxious for a battle, and, being still 
under the influence of Alorna’s and Pamplona’s false 
reports, as to the nature of the country in his front, 


never doubted that the allies would retire before him. 


— > — 


CHAPTER VII. 


Genera} Pack destroys the b res the Criz a Da Re- 
markable pani in the light division—The second and sixth 
corps arrive in front of Busaco—Ney and Re er desire to 
attack, but Viassena delays Phe eighth « rps and the caval- 
ry arrive—Battle of Busaco—Massena turns the right of the 
allies-—Lord Wellington falls back, and orders the northern 
militia to cl on the French rear—Cavalry skirmish on the 
Mondego—Coimbra evacuated, dreadful scene there—Dis- 
orders in the army—Lord Wellington's firmness contrasted 
with Massena’s indolence Observations. 


Genera. Pack, on the 22d, destroyed the bridges 
over the Criz, and fell back upon the light division; 
but, the 23d, the enemy re-established the communica- 
tions, passed the rive r, and obliged the British horse 
to quit the plain, and take to the hills behind Mortagao. 
Three squadrons of light and one regiment of heavy 
cavalry were retained there by lord Wellington; but 
the rest he sent over the Sierra de Busaco to the low 
country about Milheada, whence he recalled Spencer, 
and at the same time caused the third and fourth di- 
visions to take their ground on the position, the former 
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at St. Antonio de Cantara, the latter at the convent. 
The light division falling back only a league, then 
encamped in a pine wood, where happened one of 
those extraordinary panics that, in ancient times, were 
attributed to the influence of a hostile god. No enemy 
was near, alarm was given, yet suddenly the 
troops, a8 if seized with a phrenzy, started from 
sleep and dispersed in every direction : nor was there 
any possibility of allaying this strange terror, until 
some persons called out that the enemy’s cavalry were 
amongst them, when the soldiers mechanically run 
together in masses, and the illusion was instantly dissi- 
vated. 

The 24th, the enemy skirmished with the picquets 
in front of Mortagao, the light division, retiring four 
miles, occupied very strong ground, and, in the eve- 
ning, some of the enemy’s cavalry approaching too 
close, were charged by a squadron of the fourteenth 
dragoons, and overthrown, with the loss of twenty or 
thirty men. 

Early on the 25th, Crawfurd moved down from his 


no 


a 
a 


strong post to the front, and appeared somewhat dispo- | 


sed to renew the scene at the Coa. The enemy’s cay- 
alry were gathering in front, and the heads of three 


infantry columns were plainly descried on the table- | 


with a 
is of dust, ri- 
es behind, show- 


land above Mortagao, coming on abreast, and 
while heavy clou 
1osphere for mil 
ed that the whole French army had passed the Criz, and 
was in full march to attack. ‘The cavalry skirmishers 
were already exchanging pistol-shots, when lord Wel- 


most impr tuous pace, 


sing and loading the at 


lington, arriving, ordered the division to retire, and, | 


taking the personal direction, covered the retreat with 
the fifty-second and ninety-fifth, the cavalry, and Ross’s 
troop of horse-artillery. 
lose, for the enemy, with incredible rapidity, brought 
up both infantry and guns, and fell on so briskly, that 


all the skill of the general and the readiness of the 


excellent troops composing the rear guard, could scarce- | 


ly prevent the division from being dangerously engaged. 
Howbeit, a series of rapid and beautiful movements, a 


sharp cannonade, and an hour’s march, brought every | 


thing back, in good order, to the great position; but, 
almost at the the opposite ridge was 
crowned by the masses of the sixth corps, the French bat- 
teries opened as the English troops mounted the steep 
ascent on which the convent was situated, and Rey- 


same moment, 


nier, taking the left hand route, along whieh a Portu- | 


Antonio 
Before three 
were 


guese battalion had retired, also arrived at St. 
de Cantara, in front of the third division. 

o’clock, forty thousand French infantry embat- 
tled on the two points, and the sharp musketry of the 
skirmishers arose from the d 
neath. 


irk-wooded chasms be- 

Ney, whose military glance was magical, perceived 
in an instant that the position, a crested not a table 
mountain, could not hide any strong reserve, that it 
was scarcely half occupied, and that great part of the 
allied troops were moving from one place to another, 
with that sort of confusion which generally attends 
the first taking up of unknown ground. He therefore 
desired to make an early and powerful attack; but the 
prince of Esling was at Mortagao, ten miles in the rear, 
and an aide-de-camp, despatched to inform him of the 
state of affairs, after attending two hours for an audience, 
was (as I have been informed) told, that everything 
must await Massena’s arrival. Thus a most favoura- 
ble opportunity was lost; for the first division of 
the allies, although close at hand, was not upon the 
ridge, Leith’s troops, now called the fifth division, 
were in the act of passing the Mondego, and Hill was 
still behind the Alva. Scarcely twenty-five thousand 
men were actually in line, and there were great inter- 
vals between the divisions. 

Reynier coincided with Ney, and they wrote in con- 


Nor was there a moment to | 
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cert to Massena, on the 26th, intimating their joint 
desire to attack. The prince of Esling, however, did 
not reach the field until twelye o’clock. He brought 
with him the eighth corps, with which, and the caval- 
ry, he formed a reserve connecting the sixth and second 
corps, and then sending out his skirmishers along the 
whole front, proceeded carefully to examine the posi- 
tion from left to right. 

But the situation of the allies was now greatly chan- 
ged. Hili’s corps, having crossed the Mondego, was 
posted athwart the road leading over the Sierra to Pena 
Cova; on his left Leith prolonged the line of defence, 
having the Lusitanian legion in reserve; Picton with 
the third division, supported by Champlemond’s Portu- 
guese brigade, was next to Leith; and Spencer, with 
the first division, occupied the highest part of the ridge, 
being between Picton and the convent. The fourth 
division closed the extreme left, covering a path lead- 
ing to Milheada, where the cavalry held the flat coun- 
try, one heavy regiment only being kept in reserve 
on the summit of the Sierra. Pack’s brigade anid 
some other Portuguese troops formed a sort of ad- 
vanced guard to the first aivision, being posted half 
way down the mountain. On their left, the light di- 
vision, supported by a German brigade, oceupied a 
tongue of land jutting out nearly half a mile in front 
of, and lower than the convent, the space between 
being scooped like the hollow of a wave before it 
breaks. Along the whole of the front, skirmishers were 


| thrown out on the mountain side, and about fifty pie- 


ces of artillery were disposed upon the salient points, 
Ney was averse to attack after the delay which 
had taken place, but Massena resolved to attempt car- 
rying the position. Reynier thought that he had only 
to deal with a rear-guard of the allies; and the prince, 
whether partaking of this error, or confident in the 
valour of his army, directed the second and sixth corps 
to fall on the next day, each to its own front, while 
the eighth corps, the cavalry, and the artillery remained 
in reserve. ‘To facilitate the attack, the light troops, 
dropping, by twos and threes, into the lowest part 
of the valley, endeavoured, in the evening, to steal up 
the wooded dells and hollows, and to establish them- 
selves unseen close to the pi¢quets of the light di- 
vision. Some companies of rifle corps and eacadores 
checked this proceeding, but similar attempts made 
with more or less success at different points of the 
position, seemed to indicate a night attack, and exci- 
ted all the vigilance of the troops. Yet, were it oth- 
erwise, none but veterans, tired of war, could have 
slept, for the weather was calm and fine, and the 
dark mountain masses, rising on either side, were 
crowned with innumerable fires, around which more 
than a hundred thousand brave men were gathered. 


BATTLE OF BUSACO. 


3efore day-break on the 27th, the French formed 
five columns of attack; three under Ney, opposite to 
the convent, and two under Reynier, at St. Antonio 
de Cantara, these points being about three miles 
asunder. Reynier’s troops had comparatively easier 
ground before them, and were in the midst of the pic- 
quets and skirmishers of the third division almost as 
soon as they could be perceived to be in movement. 
The allies resisted vigorously, and six guns played 
along the ascent with grape, butin less than half an 
hour the French were close upon the summit; so 
swiftly and with such astonishing power and resolu- 
tion did they scale the mountain, overthrowing ey- 


| ery thing that opposed their progress. ‘The right of 


the third division was forced back; the eighth Por- 
tuguese regiment was broken to pieces, and the 
hostile masses gained the highest part of the erest, 
just between the third and the fifth divisions. The 
leading battalions immediately established themselves 
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amongst the crowning rocks, and a confused mass 
wheeled to the right, intending to sweep the summit 
of the sierra; but at that moment lord Wellington 
caused two guns to open with grape upon their flank, 
a heavy musketry was still poured into their front, 
and in a little time, the forty-fifth and the eighty-eighth 
regiments charged so furiously that even fresh men 
could not have withstood them. The French, quite 
spent with their previous efforts, only opened a strag- 
gling fire, and both parties, mingling together, went 
down the mountain side with a mighty clamour and 
confusion. The dead and dying strewed the way even 
to the bottom of the valley. 


had re-formed their ranks with the right resting upon 
a precipice overhanging the reverse side of the Sierra ; 
thus the position was in fact gained, if any reserve had 


been at hand, for the greatest part of the third division, | 


British and Portuguese, were fully engaged, and a 
misty cloud capped the summit, so that the enemy, 
thus ensconced amongst the rocks, could not be seen, 
except by general Leith. That officer had put his first 
brigade in motion to his own left as soon as he per- 
ceived the vigorous impression made on the third di- 
vision, and he was now coming on rapidly; but he 
had two miles of rugged ground to pass in a narrow 
column before he could mingle in the fight. Keeping 
the royals in reserve, he directed the thirty-eighth to 
turn the right of the French, and as the precipice 
prevented this, colonel] Cameron, of the ninth, who 
had been informed by a staff-officer of the critical state 
of affairs, formed his regiment in line under a violent 
fire, and, without returning a single shot, ran in upon 
and drove the grenadiers from the rocks with irresist- 
ible bravery, plying them with a destructive musketry 
as long as they could be reached; and yet with excel- 
lent discipline refraining from pursuit, lest the crest of 
the position should be again lost, for the mountain was 
so rugged that it was impossible to judge clearly of 
the gencral state of the action! The victory was, 
however, secure. Hill’s corps edged in towards the 
scene of action; Leith’s second brigade joined the 
first, and a great mass of fresh troops was thus concen- 


trated, while Reynier had neither reserves nor guns to | 


restore the fight. 

Ney’s attack had as little success. From the abut- 
ment of the mountain upon which the light division 
was stationed, the lowest parts of the valley could be 
discerned. ‘The ascent was steeper and more difficult 
than where Reynier had attacked, and Crawfurd in a 
happy mood of command, had made masterly disposi- 
tions. The table-land between him and the convent 
was sufficiently scooped to conceal the forty-third and 
fifty-second regiments, drawn up in line; and a quarter 
of a mile behind them, but on higher ground and 
close to the convent, a brigade of German infantry 
appeared to be the only solid line of resistance on this 
part of the position. In front of the two British regi- 
ments, some rocks, overhanging the descent, furnished 
natural embrasures, in which the guns of the division 
were placed, and the whole face of the hill was 
planted with the skirmishers of the rifle corps and of 
the two Portuguese cacadore battalions. 

While it was yet dark, a straggling musketry was 
heard in the deep hollows separating the armies, and 
when the light broke, three divisions of the sixth 
corps were observed entering the woods below and 
throwing forward a profusion of skirmishers; soon 
afterwards Marchand’s division emerging from the 
hollow, took the main road, as if to turn the right of 
the light division, Loison’s made straight up the face 
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light troops plied it unceasingly with musketry, and 
the artillery bullets swept through it from the first to 
the last section, its order was never disturbed, nor its 
speed in the least abated. Ross’s guns were worked 
with incredible quickness, yet their range. was palpa- 
bly contracted every round, and the enemy's shot came 
singing up in a sharper key, until the skirmishers 
breathless and begrimed with powder, rushed ever 
the edge of the ascent, the artillery suddenly drew 
back, and the victorious cries of the French were heard 
within a few yards of the summit. Crawfurd, who 
standing alone on one of the rocks, had been intently 


| watching the progress of this attack, then turned, and 
Meanwhile the French who first gained the crest | 


in a quick shrill tone desired the two regiments jp 
reserve to charge! the next moment a horrid shont 
startled the French column, and eighteen hundred 
British bayonets went sparkling over the brow of the 
hill. Yet so truly brave and hardy were the leaders of 
the enemy, that each man of the first section raised his 
musket, and two officers and ten soldiers fell before 
them. Nota Frenchman had missed his mark! They 
could do no more! The head of their column wag 
violently overturned and driven upon the rear, both 
flanks were lapped over by the English wings, and 
three terrible discharges at five yards’ distance comple- 
ted the rout. Ina few minutes a long trail of ear 
casses and broken arms indicated the line of retreat, 
The main body of the British stood fast; but several 
companies followed the pursuit down the mountain, 
until] Ney moving forward his reserve, and opening his 
guns from the opposite height killed some men, and 
thus warned the rest to recover their own ground, 
The German brigade then spread over the hill, and the 
light division resumed its original position. 

Loison shewed no disposition to renew the attack, 
but Marchand’s people, who had followed the main 
road, broke into several masses, gained a pine wood 
half-way up the mountain, and sent a cloud of their 
skirmishers against the highest part, at the very mo- 
ment that Simon was defeated. Such, however, was 
the difficulty of ascending, that the Portuguese troops 
alone held the enemy in check, and half a mile higher 
up, Spencer shewed a line of the royal guards, which 
forbade any hope of success. From the salient point 
of land occupied by the light division, Crawfurd’s 
artillery also took the main body of the French in the 
wood, in flank; and Ney, who was there in person, 
after sustaining this murderous fire for an hour, relin- 
quished the attack. ‘The desultory fighting of the light 
troops then ceased, and before two o'clock Crawfurd 
having assented to a momentary truce, parties of both 
armies were mixed amicably together searching for 
the wounded men. 

Towards evening, however, a French company hav- 
ing, with signa] audacity, seized a village within half- 
musket shot of the light division, refused to retire, 
which so incensed Crawfurd that, turning twelve guns 
on the village, he overwhelmed it with bullets for half 
an hour. After paying the French captain this distin- 
guished honour, the English general recovering his 
temper, sent a company of the forty-third down, which 
cleared the village in a few minutes. Meanwhile an 
affecting incident, contrasting strongly with the savage 
character of the preceding events, added to the interest 
of the day. A poor orphan Portuguese girl, about 
seventeen years of age, and very handsome, was seen 
coming down the mountain and driving an ass, loaded 
with all her property, through the midst of the French 
army. She had abandoned her dwelling in obedience 
to the proclamation, and now passed over the field of 
battle with a childish simplicity, totally unconscious 


of the mountain in front, and the third- remained in| of her perilous situation, and searcely understanding 


reserve. 


which were the hostile and which the friendly troops, 


General Simon’s brigade, which led Loison’s attack, | fur no man on either side was so brutal as to molest 
ascended with a wonderful alacrity, and thouch the | her. 
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In this battle of Busaco, the French after astonish- 
ing efforts of valour, were repulsed, in the manner to 
be expected from the strength of the ground, and the 
goodness of the soldiers opposed to them; and their 
joss, although prodigiously exaggerated at the time, 
was great. General Grain-d’orge and about eight hun- 
dred men were slain; generals Foy and Merle wound- 
ed; general Simon was made prisoner. The whole 
loss sustained may be estimated at four thousand five 
huadred men, while that of the allies did not exceed 
thirteen hundred, because the musketry and artillery of 
the latter were brought into full activity, whereas the 
French sought to gain the day by resolution and auda- 
city rather than by fire. 

iceena now judged the position of Busaco impreg- 
pable, and to turn it by the Mondego impossible, as 
the allies could pass that river quicker than himself; 
but a peasant informed him of the road leading from 
Mortagao over the Caramula to Boyalva, and he re- 
solved to turn lord Wellington’s left. To cover this 
movement the skirmishing was renewed with such 
vigour on the 28th, that a general battle was for some 
time expected. Yet an ostentatious display of men, 
the disappearance of baggage, and the throwing up of 
entrenchments on the hill covering the roads to Morta- 
gao plainly indicated some other design. Howbeit, it 
was not until evening when the enemy’s masses in 
front being sensibly diminished, and his cavalry de- 
seried winding over the distant mountains, that the 
roject became quite apparent. Hill then crossed the 
Mondego, and retired by Espinal upon Thomar, while 
the centre and left of the army defiled in the night by 
the other roads upon Milheada. In this manner Busa- 
co was evacuated before the 29th; the guns followed 
the convent road, and the light division furnished the 
rear-cuard until they passed Fornos, where the open 
country enabled the cavalry to relieve them. 

Massena’s scouts reached Boyalva in the evening 
of the 28th, and it has been erroneously asserted, that 
Trant’s absence from Sardao alone enabled the French 
general to execute his design. ‘Trant was however at 
Sardao, four miles from Boyalva, before one o'clock 
on the 28th; but having, through a mistake of Bac- 
cellar’s, marched from Lamego, by the circuitous route 
of Oporto, instead of the direct road through San 
Pedro do Sul, he lost men from fatigue and desertion, 
and could bring only fifteen hundred militia into line. 
Hence his absence or presence could have produced 
no effect whatever, even though he had as lord Wel- 
lington intended, been at Boyalva itself. Accordingly, 


the French cavalry, pushing between him and the | 


British horse, on the 29th cut off one of his patroles, 
and the next morning drove him, with the loss of 
twenty men, behind the Vouga. 

When Massena’s main body had cleared the defiles 
of Boyalva, it marched upon Coimbra, and the allies, 
crossing the Mondego at that city, commenced the 
press of the defiles leading upon Condeixa and 

ombal. The commissariat stores, which had been 
prvwesly removed from Raiva de Pena Cova to 


igueras, were then embarked at Peniche; the light | 
division and the cavalry remained on the right bank of the | 


Mondego; and Baccellar was directed to bring down 
all the militia of the northern provinces upon the Vouga. 
The foolish policy of the native government now 
became evident, notwithstanding the proclamations, 
and the urgent, and even menacing remonstrances of 
the English general, the Portuguese Regency had not 
wasted the country behind the Mondego. During the 
few days that the enemy was stopped at Busaco, only 
the richest inhabitants had quitted Coimbra, when the 
allied army retreated, that city was still populous ; and 
when the approach of the enemy left no choice but 


to fly or to risk the punishment of death and infamy | 


announced in the 


proclamation, so direful a scene of 
Vor. L—2 O 
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distress ensued that the most hardened of men could 
not behold it without emotion. Mothers, with children 
of all ages, the old, the sick, the bedridden, and even lu- 
natics, went or were carried forth, the most part, with 
little hope and less help, to journey for days in company 
with contending armies. Fortunately for this unhappy 
multitude, the weather was fine, and the roads firm, 
or the greatest number must have perished in the 
most deplorable manner. And, notwithstanding all 
this misery, the object was not gained: the people 
fled, but the provisions were left, and the mills were 
but partially and imperfectly ruined. 

On the first of October, the outposts were attacked, 
and driven from the hills bounding the plain of Coim- 
bra to the north. The French, on entering this plain, 
suffered some loss from a cannonade, and the British 
cavalry was drawn up in line, but with no serious in- 
tention of fighting; and was soon after withdrawn 
across the Mondego, yet somewhat unskilfully, for the 
French following briskly, cut down some men even in 
the middle of the river, and were only prevented from 
forcing the passage by a strong skirmish, in which 
fifty or sixty men fell. 

This scrambling affair obliged the light division to 
march hastily through the city, to gain the defiles of 
Condeixa, which commence at the end of the bridge; 
all the inhabitants who had not before quitted the place 
then rushed out, each with what could be caught up in 
the hand, and driving before them a number of animals 
loaded with sick people or children. At the entrance 
to the bridge, the press was so great that the troops 
halted for a few moments, just under the prison; the 
jailor had fled with the keys; the prisoners, crowding 
to the windows, were endeavouring to tear down the 
bars with their hands, and even with their teeth, and 
bellowing in the most frantic manner, while the bitter 
lamentations of the multitude increased, and the pistol 
| shots of the cavalry engaged at the ford below, were 
distinctly heard. 

Captain William Campbell, an officer of Crawfurd’s 
staff, burst the prison-doors, and released the wretched 
inmates, and the troops forced their way over the 
bridge ; but at the other end, the up-hill road, passing 
| between high rocks, was so crowded that no effort, 
even of the artillery, could make way. A troop of 
French dragoons crossed a ford, and hovering close 
upon the flank, increased the confusion ; and a single 
regiment of foot would have sufficed to destroy the 
division, wedged in, as it was, in a hollow way, and 
totally incapable of advancing, retreating, or breaking 
out on either side. At last, some of the infantry 
opened a passage to the right, and, by great exertions, 
the road was cleared for the guns; but It was not until 
after dusk that the division reached Condeixa, although 
the distance was less than eight miles. Head-quarters 
were that night at Redinha, and the next day at Leiria. 

Hitherto the marches had been easy, the weather 
fine, and provisions abundant, nevertheless, the usual 
disorders of a retreat had already commenced. In 
Coimbra, a quantity of harness and intrenching tools 
were scattered in the streets; at Leiria, the magazines 
were plundered by the troops and camp-followers ; at 
Condeixa, a magazine of tents, shoes, spirits, and salt 
meat was destroyed, or abandoned to the enemy: and, 
while the streets were flowing, ancle deep, with rum, 
the light division and Pack’s Portuguese brigade, at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, were obliged to slaugh- 
ter their own bullocks, and received only half rations 
of liquor! 

Lord Wellington arrested this growing disorder with 
a strong hand. Three men, taken in the fact at Leiria, 
were hanged on the spot, and some regiments, whose 
discipline was more tainted than others, were forbidder. 
to enter a village. This vigorous exercise of command, 
ided by the fine weather and the enemy’s inactivity, 
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restored order amongst the allies, while Massena’s con-| finally turned, a violation of the soundest principles of 


duct, the reverse of the English general’s, introduced 
the confusion of a retreat in the pursuing army. In 
Coimbra, the French general permitted such waste 





. - . ° . } 
that in afew days, resources were dissipated which 


under good arrangements, would have supplied his 


troops for two months; and, during this licentious de- | 


lay the advantage gained by his dangerous flank march 
to Boyalva was lost. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
1. * Altack vigorously, after having observed well 
where to strike.’? This simple, but profound expression 
in Napoleon’s letter of service, forms the test by which 
the prince of Esling’s operations should be judged. 

2. The design of turning the strong ground behind 

Celerico, by the route of Viseu, required close and 
rapid movements; yet the French general did not quit 
Viseu, to march against Coimbra, until the tenth day 
after passing the Pinhel. ‘This was not a * a vigorous 
attack.”’ 
3. Massena should have brought the allies to action 
in a forward position; and he might have done so 
either when Almeida feli, or before that event, because 
the complement of mules for the service of the army 
not being then full, the ecommissariat was dependent 
upon the country carts, and when the first retrograde 
movement took place from Alverca, the drivers fled 
with their animals, producing infinite confusion in the 
rear. The commissary-general Kennedy contrived, 
indeed, to procure fifteen hundred additional mules ; 
but, intermediately, a brisk advance of the enemy 
would have forced the English general to fight, or re- 
tire more hastily than would have beseemed his repu- 
tat‘cn, or suited his political position. 

4. If the prince of Esling had not been misled by 
Alorna and Pamplona, and the more readily that the 
estates of the latter were situated about Coimbra, he 
would have judged that the line his adversary had 
studied for eight months, and now so carefully and 
jealously guarded, was more likely to afford adyanta- 
ges, than the circuitous route by Viseu, which was 
comparatively neglected. ‘The French general, ill ac- 
quainted with the scene of action, but having the 
stronger and more moveable army, should have follow- 
ed closely. 

A rapid pursuit, through Celerico, would have 
brought the French army on to the Alva before Hill 
or even Leith could have joined lord Wellington. ‘The 
latter must then have fought with half his own army, 
or he must have retreated to the Lines. If he offered 
battle with so few troops, his position could be turned 
either by the right or left; on the left, by the slopes of 
the Estrella; on the right by crossing the Mondego, 
for Busaco was too extensive to be occupied before 


Hill and Leith arrived. Now, the road by Viseu being | 
the longest and least practicable, demanded great dili- 


gence to compensate for the difficulties of the way ; 
and to gain Coimbra and force the allies to a battle be- 
fore Hill arrived, were objects more readily to be at- 


tained by the left bank of the Mondego. The point | 
where to strike was therefore not * well consid: red,” | 


and it is clear that Massena did not rightly estimate 
the greatness of his enterprise. 


5. When the rocks of Busaco glittering with bayo- | 


nets first rose on the prince of Esling’s view, two 
fresh questions were to be solved. Was he to attack 


or to turn that formidable post? Or, availing himself 


of his numerical strength and central situation, was he 
to keep the allies in check, seize Oporto, and neglect 
Lisbon until better combinations could be made? The 
last , sestion has been already discussed ; but, contrary 
to the geveral opinion, the attack upon Busaco appears 
<0 me faulty in the execution rather than in the con- 
ception; 2nd the march by which that position was 


| 


war. Ina purely military view, the English general 
may be censured for not punishing his adversary’s 
rashness. 

With respect to the attack, sixty five thousand French 
veterans had no reason to believe that fifty thousand 
mixed and inexperienced troops, distributed ona moun- 
tain more than eight miles long, were impregnably 
posted. It would have been no overweening presump- 
tion in the French general to expect, that three corps 
well disposed, supported by a numerous artillery, and 
led on the first day, (as Ney desired,) might carry 
some part of the position, and it is an error, also, to 
suppose that guns could not have been used: the light 
division were constantly within range, and thirty 
pieces of artillery employed on that point would haye 
wonderfully aided the attack by the sixth corps, But 
when a general in chief remains ten miles from a field 
of battle, gives his adversary two days to settle ina 
position, makes his attacks without connection, and 


| without artillery, and brings forward no reserves, sue. 


cess is impossible even with the valiant soldiers Mas. 
sena commanded. 
6. ** An ariny sh wild always be in condition to fight.” 


}, 


“6.4 general should never abandon one line of commu- 


nicalion wilhout establishing anoth: 


re 
“Flank marches within reach of an enemy are rash 
and inj uddte i ) is.”? 
These maxims of Naps leon, the greatest of all 
generals, have been iliustrated by many examples; 
enef, Kollin, Rosbach, the ] 





of the Brenta, 
Salamanea, attest their value. Now, Massena viola- 
ted all three, by his march to Boyalva, and 
liar circumstances, or desperate crisis of affairs should 
be shewn, to warrant such a departure from general 
principles. Sir Joshua Reynolds, treating of another 
fus begins where rules end.’ But here 
genius was dormant, and rules disregarded. Massena 
was not driven toadesperate game. The conquest of 





some pecu- 








art Says, °° fe? 





Oporto was open to him, so was a march by Viseu 
upon the Vougwa, which, though dem ndi ig time, was 
safe; in going by Boyalva, he threw his whole army 
into a single and narrow defile, within ten miles of an 
enemy in position; and that also (as I have been in- 


formed by an officer of marshal Ney’s staff) with 
much disorder: the baggage and commissariat, the 
wounded and sick, the artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
mixed together: discord raging amongst the generals, 
confusion amongst the soldiers, and in the night season 
when every difficulty is doubled. His ** ar iy Was nol, 
then, in a condition to fight.” He was making ** a flank 
march within reach of an enemy in position,” and he 
was * abandoning his line of communication without 
having established another.”’ : 

7. Lord Wellington was within four hours mareh 
of either end of the defile, through which the French 
army was moving. He might have sent the first di- 
vision and the cavalry (forming with Portuguese 
regular troops, and Trant’s militia, a mass of twelve 
or fourteen thousand men) to Sardao, to head the 
French in the defile; while the second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and light divisions, advancing by Mortagao, as- 
sailed their rear. That he did not do so, is to be at 


| tributed to his political position. His mixed and 


inexperienced army was not easily handled; war 1s 
full of mischances, and the loss of a single brigade 
might have caused the English government to abandon 
the contest altogether. Nevertheless, his retreat was 
more critically dangerous than such an attack would 
have been, and in a military view the battle of Busaco 
should not have been fought: it was extraneous to his 
original plan, it was forced upon him by events, and 
was in fine a political battle. 

8. Massena’s march, being unopposed, was succ@oS 
ful. The allied army could not cope with him in the 
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open country between Busaco and the sea, where his | 
cavalry would have had a fair field; hence lord Wel- 
lington, reverting to his original plan, retreated by the 
Coimbra and Espinhal roads. But the prince of | 





Esling was at Avelans de Cima and Milheada on the 
30th; the allied cavalry and the right division being | 
still on the right bank of the Mondego, which was 
fordable in many places below Coimbra. Had the} 
French general, directing his march through Tentugal, | 
crossed at those fords, and pushed rapidly on to Leiria, 
by the route sir Arthur Wellesley followed, in 1808, | 
against Junot, the communication with Lisbon would 
have been cut: terror and confusion would then have 
raged in the capital, the patriarch’s faction would have 
triumphed, and a dangerous battle must have been 
risked before the Lines could be reached. 

9, When the allies had gained Leiria, and secured 
their line of retreat, the fate of Portugal was still in| 
the French general’s hands. If he had established a 
fesh base at Coimbra; employed the ninth corps to 
seize Oporto; secured his line of communication with 
that city and with Almeida by fortified posts; and af- | 
terwards, extending his position by the left, attacked | 
Abrantes, and given his hand to a corps sent by Soult 
from the south, not only would the campaign have 
been so far a successful one, but in no other manner 
could he have so effectually frustrated his adversary’s 
political and military projects. Lord Wellington 
dreaded such a proceeding, and hailed the renewed 
advance of the French army, which like the rising of 
a heavy cloud discovered a clear horizon beneath. 

Even at Coimbra, the prince was unacquainted with 
the existence of the Lines, and believed that, beyond 
Santarem, the country was open for the usage of all 
arms. It is strange that, when Junot, Loison, Foy, and 
many other officers, who had served in Portugal, were 
present, better information was not obtained ; but every | 
part of this campaign illustrated Massena’s character, 
as drawn by Napoleon :—* Brave, decided, and in- 
trepid ; dull in conversation, but in danger acquiring 
clearness and force of thought; ambitious, filled with 
self-love, neglectful of discipline, regardless of good 
administration, and, consequently disliked by the 
troops; his dispositions for battle bad, but his temper 
pertinacious to the last degree; he was never dis- 
couraged !” 

10. It appears that the Erench reached Coimbra at 
the moment when the fourteen days’ bread, carried by 
the soldiers, was exhausted, and it is worthy of con- 
sideration that French soldiers are accustomed to 
carry so much bread. Other nations, especially the | 
English, would not husband it; yet it was a practice 
of the ancient Romans, and it ought to be the practice 
of all armies, It requires a long previous discipline 
and well-confirmed military habits; but, without it, | 
men are only half efficient, especially for offensive 
warfare. The secret of making perfect soldiers is only 
to be found in national customs and institutions ; men 
should come to the ranks fitted, by previous habits, for 
military service, instead of being stretched as it were | 
upon the bed of Procrustes, by a discipline which has 
no resource but fear. 
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wounded—-General St. Croix killed—Massena takes a per- 
manent position in front of the Lines—He is harassed on the 
rear and flanks by the British cavalry and the Portuguese 
militia. 


From the Ist until the 3d, the French army was in 
disorder. The 4th, Massena resumed his march by 
Condeixa and Leiria, leaving his sick and wounded, 
with a slender guard, (in all about four thousand seven 
hundred men,) at Coimbra. His hospital was esta- 
blished at the convent of Santa Clara, on the left bank 
of the river, and all the inhabitants, who were averse 
or unable to reach the Lines, came down from their 
hiding-places in the mountains. But scarcely had the 
prince left the city, when Trant, Miller, and Wilson, 
with nearly ten thousand militia, closed upon his rear, 


| occupying the sierras on both sides of the Mondego, 


and cutting off all communication with Almeida. 

On the evening of the 4th, the French drove the 
English picquets from Pombal, and, the next morning 
pushed so suddenly upon Leiria, as to create some 
The road was however crossed at right 
angles, by a succession of parallel ravines, and captain 
Somers Cocks taking advantage of one, charged the 
head of the enemy, and checked him until general 
Anson’s brigade of cavalry, and captain .Bull’s troop 
of artillery, arrived to his support. The French then, 
forming three columns, endeavoured to bear down the 
British with the centre, while the others turned the 
flanks. The ravines were difficult to pass; Bull’s ar- 
tillery played well into the principal body, and Anson, 
charging as it emerged from every defile, slew a great 
number. The British lost three officers and about 
fifty men, the enemy considerably more, and, in five 
hours, he did not gain as many miles of ground, al- 
though he had thirty-six squadrons opposed to ten. 
During this delay, Leiria was cleared, and the army 
retreated ; the right by Thomar and Santarem; the 
centre by Batalha and Rio Mayor: the left by Alco- 
baca and Obidos, and at the same time a native force, 
under colonel Blunt, was thrown into Peniché. Mas- 
sena followed, in one column, by the way of Rio 
Mayor; but, meanwhile, an exploit, as daring and 
hardy as any performed by a Partizan officer during 
the war, convicted him of bad generalship, and shook 
his plan of invasion to its base. 

SURPRISE 


OF COIMBRA. 


Colonel Trant reached Milheada, intending to unite 
with Miller and J. Wilson, the latter having made a 
forced march for that purpose, but they were still dis- 
tant, his own arrival was unknown at Coimbra, and he 
resolved to attack the French in that city without wait- 
ing for assistance. Having surprised a small post at 


| Fornos early in the morning of the 7th, he sent his 


cavalry, at full gallop, through the streets of Coimbra, 
with orders to pass the bridge, and cut off all commu- 
nication with the French army, of whose progress he 
was ignorant. Meanwhile, his infantry penetrated at 
different points into the principal parts of the town, 
the enemy, astounded, made little or no resistance, and 
the convent of Santa Clara surrendered at discretion ; 
thus, on the third day after the prince of Esling had 


| quitted the Mondego, his depéts and hospitals, and 


| 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Massena resumes his march—The militia close upon his rear— 
Cavalry skirmish near Leiria—Allies retreat upon the lines | 
—Colonel Trant surprises Coimbra—The French army con- 
tinues its march—Cavalry skirmish at Rio Mayor—General | 
Crawfurd is surprised at Alemquer, and re treats by the wrong | 
road—Dangerous results of this error—Description of the | 
lines of Torres Vedras—Massena arrives in front of them— 
Romana reinforces lord Wellington with two Spanish divi- 
sions—Remarkable works executed by the light division at 
Aruda—The French skirmish at Sobral—General Harvey | 


nearly five thousand prisoners wounded and unwound- 
ed, amongst which there was a company of the ma- 
rines of the imperial guards, fell into the hands of a 
small militia foree! The next day, Miller and Wilson, 
arriving, spread their men on all the lines of commu- 
nication, and picked up above three hundred more 
prisoners, while Trant conducted his to Oporto. 
During the first confusion, the Portuguese committed 
some violence on the prisoners, and the Abbe du Pradt 
and other French writers have not hesitated to accuse 
Trant of disgracing his country and his uniform by 
encouraging this conduct, whereas, his exertions Te- 
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ressed it and if the fact, that not more than ten men | 
oe their lives under such critical circumstances, was 
not sufficient refutation, the falsehood is placed beyond 
dispute in a letter of thanks, written to colonel Trant, 
by the French officers who fell into his hands. 

This disaster made no change in Massena’s disposi- | 
tions. He continued his march, and, on the 8th, his 
advanced guard drove the cavalry piquets out of Rio | 
Mayor. General Slade, who commanded the brigade, 
took no heed of this; and the enemy, pushing rapidly | 
on, was like to have taken the battery of artillery in | 
Alcoentre ; a good deal of confusion ensued, but the 
royals and the sixteenth drove the French out of the | 
town, sabred many, and made twelve prisoners. The | 
next day the skirmish was renewed with various turns | 
of fortune, and, finally, the British retreated. 

Meanwhile the allied army was entering the Lines. 
The first, fourth, and fitth divisions in the centre by 
Sobral, the third division on the left by Torres Vedras, 
and Hill’s corps on the right by Alhandra. The light 
division and Pack’s brigade should also have entered 
by Aruda. But Crawfurd, who had reached Alem- 
quer on the 9th, was still there, at three o'clock, p. m. 
on the 10th; and the weather being stormy, the men 
were placed under cover, and no indication of march- 
ing was given by the general. He knew that all the 
cavalry had already filed into the lines, yet he posted 
no guards, sent no patroles forward, and took no pre- 
caution against a surprise, although the town situated 
in a deep ravine was peculiarly exposed to such a 
disaster. 

Some officers, uneasy at this state of affairs, anxious- 
ly watched the height in front, and, about four o’clock, 
observed some French dragoons on the summit, which 
was within cannon shot. The alarm was instantly 
given, and the regiments got under arms; but the 
principal post of assembly had been marked on an 
open space, very much exposed to an enemy’s guns, 
and from whence the road led through an ancient gate- 
way to the top of the mountain behind. The numbers 
of French increased every moment, they endeavoured 
to create a belief that their artillery was come up, and 

- although this feint was easily seen through, the gene- | 
ral desired the regiments to break and reform on the 
other side of the archway, out of gun range. Ina mo- | 
ment all was disorder. The baggage animals were 
still loading, the streets were crowded with the follow- 
ers of the division, and the whole in one confused 
mass rushed or were driven headlong to the archway. 
Several were crushed, and with worse troops, a gene- 
ral panic must have ensued ; but the greatest number 
of the soldiers, ashamed of the order, stood firm in 
their ranks until the first confusion had abated. 

Nevertheless the mischief was sufficiently great, 
and the enemy’s infantry descending the heights, en- 
deavoured some to turn the town on the left, while 
others pushed directly through the streets in pursuit, 
and thus with his front in disorder, and his rear skir- 
mishing, and night falling, Crawfurd commenced a 
retreat. The weather was, however, so boisterous 
that the fire soon ceased, and a few men wounded and 
the loss of some baggage was all the hurt sustained ; 
yet so uncertain is every thing in war, that this affair 
had like to have produced the most terrible results in 
another quarter. 

The division, instead of marching by Caregada and 
Cadafaes, followed the route of Sobral, and was | 
obliged in the dark to make a flank march of several | 
miles along the foot of the Lines to gain Aruda, which 
was meanwhile left open to the enemy. In this state, 
the cavalry patroles from Villa Franca, meeting some 
stragglers and followers of the camp near Caregada, 
were by them told that the light division was cut off ; 
a report confirmed in some measure by the unguarded | 
state of Aruda, and by the presence of the enemy’s 
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scouts on that side. This information alarmed genera] 
Hill for the safety of the second line, and the more 80 
that the weakest part was in the vicinity of Aruda; 
he therefore made a retrograde movement towards Al. 
verca with a view to watch the valley of Caland 
to gain the pass of Bucellas according to cireum. 
stances, Hence, when the enemy was in full march 
against the Lines, the front from Alhandra to the forts 
above Sobral, a distance of eight or nine miles, wag 
quite disgarnished of troops. The true state of affairs 
was, however, quickly ascertained, and Hill regained 
Alhandra before day-light on the 11th, - 

During this time the second and the eighth cor 8 
passed Alemquer, the former marching upon Villa 
Franea, the latter upon Sobral. Reynier’s movements 
on the French left were languid, he did not discover 
the unguarded state of Alhandra, and his picquets 
did not enter Villa Franca until laté the next day, 
But on the right general Clausel, one of the most 
distinguished officers in the French army, coming yp. 
on Sobral, in the dusk, with the head of the eighth 
corps dislodged the troops of the first division, oceu- 
pied the ridge on which the town is built, and in the 
night threw up some entrenchments close under the 
centre of the allies’ position. 

It is however time to give a more detailed descrip- 
tion of those celebrated works, improperly called 


Tix, or 


THE LINES OF TORRES VFEDRAS. 


It has been already said, that they consisted of three 
distinct ranges of defence.* 

The first, extending from Alhandra on the Tagus to 
the mouth of the Zizandre on the sea-coast, was, 
following the inflections of the hills, twenty-nine miles 
long. 

The second, traced at a distance varying from six to 
ten miles in rear of the first, stretched from Quintella 
on the Tagus to the mouth of the St. Lorenza, being 
twenty-four miles in length. 

The third, intended to cover a forced embarkation, 
extended from Passo d’Arcos on the Tagus to the 
tower of Junquera on the coast. Here an outer line, 
constructed on an opening of three thousand yards, 
enclosed an entrenched camp designed to cover the 
embarkation with fewer troops, should the operation 
be delayed by bad weather; within this second camp, 
Fort St. Julian’s (whose high ramparts and deep 
ditches defied an escalade) was armed and strengthened 
to enable a rear-guard to protect both itself and the 
army. 

The nearest part of the second line was twenty-four 
miles from these works at Passo d’Arcos, and some 
parts of the first line were two long marches distant; but 
the principal routes led through Lisbon, where mea- 
sures were taken to retard the enemy and give time 
for the embarkation. 

Of these stupendous Lines, the second, whether 
regarded for its strength or importance, was undoubt- 
edly the principal; the others were only appendages, 
the one as a final place of refuge, the other as an ad- 
vanced work to stem the first violence of the enemy, 
and to enable the army to take up its ground on the 
second line without hurry or pressure. Massena hav- 
ing, however, wasted the summer season on the fron- 


| tiers, the first line acquired such strength, both from 


labour and from the fall of rain, that lord Wellington 
resolved to abide his opponent’s charge there. 
The ground presented to the French being, as it 
were, divided into five parts or positions, shall be 
described in succession from right to left. 
1. From Alhandra to the head of the valley of Calan- 
drix. This distance, of about five miles, was a con- 
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* Memoranda of the lines, &c., by Col. J. T. 


| Engineers, printed for private circulation. 
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tinuous and lofty ridge, defended by thirteen redoubts, | 
and for two miles rendered inaccessible by a scarp | 
fifteen to twenty feet high, executed along the brow. 
It was guarded by the British and Portuguese divis- 
jonsunder general Hill, and flanked from the 'T'agus by a 
strong flotilla of gun boats, manned by British seamen. 

9, From the head of the vale of Calandrix to the Pe | 
de Monte. This position, also five miles in length, 
consisted of two salient mountains forming the valley | 
of Aruda, that town being exactly in the mouth of | 
the pass. Only three feeble redoubts, totally incapa- 
ble of stopping an enemy for an instant, were con- 
structed here, and the defence of the ground was 
entrusted to general Crawfurd and the light division. 

3. The Monte Agraca. This lofty mountain over-| 
topped the adjacent country in such a manner, that| 
from its summit the whole of the first line could be 
distinctly observed. ‘The right was separated from | 
the Aruda position, by a deep ravine which led to 
nothing ; the left overlooked the village and valley of 
Zibreira; the centre overhung the town of Sobral. | 
The summit of this mountain was crowned by an| 
immense redoubt, mounting twenty-five guns, and| 
having three smaller works, containing nineteen guns, 
clustered around it. The garrisons, amounting to two | 
thousand men, were supplied by Pack’s brigade ;| 
and on the reverse of the position, which might be | 
about four miles in length, the fifth division, under | 
general Leith, was posted in reserve. 

4. From the valley of Zibreira to Torres Vedras. 
This position, seven miles long, was at first without 
works; because it was only when the rains had set| 
in, that the resolution to defend the first line perma- 
nently, was adopted. But the ground being rough 
and well defined, the valley in front, deep, and water- 
ed by the Zizandre, now become a considerable river, | 
it press nted a fine field of battle for a small army. 
The first and fourth, and a sixth division formed of 
troops just arrived from England and from Cadiz, 
were there posted, under the immediate command of 
lord Wellington himself, whose head-quarters were 
fixed at Pero Negro, near the Secorra, a rock, on which 
a telegraph was erected, communicating with every | 
part of the Lines. 

5. From the heighis of Torres Vedras to the mouth | 
of the Zizandre. The right flank of this position and | 
the pass in front of the town of Torres Vedras were | 
secured, first, by one great redoubt, mounting forty | 
guns; secondly, by several smaller forts, judiciously | 
planted so as to command all the approaches. From} 
these works to the sea a range of moderate heights 
were crowned with small forts; but the chief defence 
there, after the rains had set in, was to be found in 
the Zizandre, which was not only unfordable, bu 
overflowed its banks, and formed an impassable marsh. 
A paved road, parallel to the foot of the hills, ranj 
along the whole front; that is, from Torres Vedras, 
by Runa Sobral and Aruda, to Alhandra. ‘This was 
the nature of the first line of defence; the second was 
still more formidable. 

1. From the mouth of the St. Lourenca to Mafra. In 
this distance of seven miles, there was a range of | 
hills naturally steep, artificially searped, and covered 
bya deep, and in many parts impracticable ravine. | 
The salient points were secured by forts, which flanked 
and commanded the few accessible points; but as this 
line was extensive, a secondary post was fortified a few 
miles in the rear, to secure a road leading from Ereceira 
to Cintra. 

2. On the right of the above line the Tapada, or royal 
park of Mafra. Were there was some open ground for| 
an attack. Yet it was strong, and, together with the | 
pass of Mafra, was defended by a system of fourteen 
redoubts, constructed with great labour and care, well | 
considered with respect to the natural disposition of | 
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the ground, and, in some degree, connected with the 
secondary post spoken of above: in front, the Sierra 
de Chypre, covered with redoubts, obstructed all ap- 
proaches to Mafra itself. 

3. From the Tapada to the pass of Bucellas. In this 
space of ten or twelve miles, which formed the middle 
of the second line, the country is choked by the Monte 
Chique, the Cabeca, or head of which is in the centre 
of, and overtopping all the other, mountain masses. 
A road, conducted along a chain of hills, high and 
salient, but less bold than any other parts of the line, 
connected Mafra with the Cabeca, and was secured 
by a number of forts. The country in front was 
extremely difficult, and a second and stronger range 
of heights, parallel to and behind the first, offered a 
good fighting position, which could only be approached 
with artillery by the connecting road in front; and to 
reach that, either the Sierra de Chypre, on the left, or 
the pass of the Cabeca de Monte Chique, on the right, 
must have been carried. Now the works covering the 
latter consisted of a cluster of redoubts constructed on 
the inferior rocky heads in advance of the Cabegca, 
and completely commanding all the approaches, and 
both from their artificial and natural strength, nearly im- 
pregnable to open foree. ‘The Cabeca and its immedi- 
diate flanks were considered secure in their natural 
precipitous strength ; and, in like manner, the ridges 
connecting the Cabeca with the pass of Bucellas, 
being impregnable, were left untouched, save the 
blocking of one bad mule road that led over them. 

4. From Bucellas to the low ground about the Tagus. 
The pass of Bucellas was difficult, and strongly defend- 
ed by redoubts on each side. A ridge, or rather a 
collection of impassable rocks, called the Sierra de 
Serves, stretched to the right for two miles without a 
break, and then died away by gradual slopes in the 
low ground about the Tagus. These declivities and 
the flat banks of the river offered an opening two 
miles and a half wide, which was laboriously and 
carefully strengthened by redoubts, water-cuts, and 
retrenchments, and connected by a system of forts 
with the heights of Alhandra; but it was the weakest 
part of the whole line in itself, and the most danger- 
ous from its proximity to the valleys of Calandrix and 
Aruda. 

There were five roads practicable for artillery pier- 
cing the first ine of defence, namely, two at Torres 
Vedras, two at Sobral, and one at Alhandra; but as 
two of these united again at the Cabeca, there were, 
in fact, only four points of passage through the second 
line, that is to say, at Mafra, Monte Chique, Bucellas, 
and Quintella in the flat ground. The aim and scope 
of all the works was to bar those passes and to strength- 
en the favourable fighting positions between them, with- 
out impeding the movements of the army. Those 
were attained, and it is certain that the loss of the first 
line would not have been injurious, save in reputation, 
because the retreat was secure upon the second and 
stronger line ; and the guns of the first were all of in- 
ferior calibre, mounted on common truck carriages, and 
consequently immoveable and useless to the enemy. 

The movements of the allies were free and unfetter- 
ed by the works. The movements of the French army 
were impeded and cramped by the great Monte Junta, 
which, rising opposite the centre of the first line, sent 
forth a spur called the Sierra de Baragueda in a slant- 
ing direction, so close up to the heights of Torres 
Vedras that the narrow pass of Ruiia alone separated 
As this pass was commanded by heavy re- 
doubts, Massena was of necessity obliged to dispose 
his forces on one or other side of the Baracueda, 
and he could not transfer his army to either without 
danger; because the sierra, although not impassable, 
was difficult ; and the movement, which would require 
time and arrangement, could always be overlooked 
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from the Monte Agraca, whence, in a few hours, the | Calandrix and Aruda attracted his attention, Through 
allied forces could poar down upon the head, flank, or | the former he could turn Hill’s position, and eome at 


rear of the French while in march. And this could be 
done with the utmost rapidity, because communica- 
tions had been cut by the engineers to all important 

oints of the Lines, and a system of signals was estab- 
fished, by which orders were transmitted from the 
centre to the extremities in a few minutes. 

Thus much I have thought fit to say respecting the 
Lines ; too little for the professional reader, too much, 
perhaps, for a general history. But F was desirous to 
notice; somewhat in detail, works, more in keeping 
with ancient than modern military labours ; partly that 
a just idea might be formed of the talents of the Brit- 
ish engineers who constructed them, and partly to 
show that lord Wellington’s measures of defence were 
not, as some French military writers have supposed, 
dependent upon the first line. Had that been stormed, 
the standard of Portuguese independence could still 
have been securely planted amidst the rocks of the 
second position. 

To occapy fifty miles of fortification, to man one 
hundred and fifty forts, and to work six hundred pieces 
of artillery, required a number of men; but a great 
fleet in the Tagus, a superb body of marines sent out 


once upon the weakest part of the second line; yet the 
abattis and redoubts erected, and hourly Strengthening 
gave him little encouragement to attack there ; the 
nature of the ground about Aruda also was such that 
he could not ascertain what number of troops guarded 
it, although he made several demonstrations, and fre. 
— skirmished with the light division, to oblige 
‘rawfurd to shew his force. 

That general, by making the town of Aruda an ad. 
vanced post, had rendered it impossible to discoyer his 
true situation without a serious affair; and, in an jn. 
credible short space of time, the division with prodi- 
gious labour, had secured the position in a manner 
really worthy of admiration. For across the ravine on 
the left, a loose stone wall, sixteen feet thick and forty 
feet high, was raised ; and across the great valley of 
Aruda, a double line of abattis was drawn; not com. 
posed, as is usual, of the limbs of trees, but of ful}. 
grown oaks and chestnuts, dug ap with all their roots 


|and branches, dragged, by main force, for several 


from England, the civie guards of Lisbon, the Portu- | 


guese heavy artillery corps, and the militia and orde- 
nanca of Estremadura furnished, altogether, a powerful 
reserve. ‘The native artillery and the militia supplied 
all the garrisons of the forts on the second, and most 
of those on the first line. The British marines oecu- 
pied the third line ; the navy manned the gun-boats on 
the river, and aided, in various ways, the operation in 
the field. The recruits from the depsts, and all the 
men on furlough, being called in, rendered the Portu- 
uese army stronger than it had yet been; and the 
sritish army, reinforced, as I have said, both from 
Cadiz and England, and remarkably healthy, present- 


ed such a front as a general would desire to see in a| 


dangerous crisis. 

It was, however, necessary not only to have strength, 
but the appearance of strength; and lord Wellington 
had so dealt with Romana that, without much atten- 
tion to the wishes of his own government, the latter 
joined the allies with two divisions. Yet the English 
general did not act thas, until he was assured that 
Massena’s force was insufficient to drive the British 
from Lisbon. He felt that it would have been dis- 
honest to draw Romana’s troops into a corner, where 
ney could not (from want of shipping) have escaped 
in the event of failure. The first division of Spaniards, 
led by Romana himself, crossed the Tagus at Aldea 
Gallega the 19th, and the 24th was posted at Enxara 
de los Cavalleros, just behind the Monte Agraca; the 
other followed in a few days; and thas before the end 
of October, not less than one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand fighting men received rations within the Lines; 
more than seventy thousand being regular troops, com- 
pletely disposable and unfettered by the works. 


hundred yards, and then reset and crossed, so that no 
human strength could break through. Breast-works, 
at convenient distances, to defend this line of trees, 
were then cast up; and along the summits of the 
mountain, for a space of nearly three miles, including 
the salient points, other stone walls, six feet high and 
four in thickness, with banquettes, were built; so that 
a good defence could easily have been made against 
the attacks of twenty thousand men. 3 
The next points that drew Massena’s attention were 
the Monte Agraca and the vale of the Upper Zizandre, 
where, from the recent period at which lord Welling. 
ton had resolved to offer battle on the first line, no out- 
works had been constructed; neither the valley of 
Zibreira, nor the hills above Runa, had been fortified, 
Here it was possible to join battle on more equal terms, 
but the position of the allies was still very formidable; 


| the flanks and rear were protected by great forts, and 


Meanwhile, Mendizabel, with the remainder of the | 
Spanish army, reinforced by Madden’s Portuguese 


dragoons, advanced towards Zafra. Ballasteros, at the 


same time moved upon Aracena; and Mortier, igno- | 


rant of Romana's absence, retired across the 
on the 8th, to be near Soult who was then seriously 
menacing Cadiz. 

dispositions of the English general, to widen the dis- 
tance, and to diversify the objects of the French armies, 
at the moment when the allies were concentrating the 
greatest force on the most important point. 

Massena, surprised at the extent and strength of 
works, the existence of which had only become kuown 
to him five days before he came upon them, employed 
several days to examine their nature. 


Thus fortune combined, with the | 


Morena | 


not only was a powerful mass of troops permanently 
posted there, but six battalions, drawn from Hill’s 
corps, and placed at Bucellas, coald, in a very short 
time, have come into action, 

Beyond Runa, the Baragueda ridge and the forts of 
Torres Vedras forbad any flank movement by the 
French general; and it only remained for him to dis- 
pose his troops in such a manner between Villa Franea 
and Sobral that, while the heads of the columns men- 
aced the weakest Lines, a few hours 
would suffice to concentrate the whole army at any 
part between the T'agus and the Baragueda ridge. The 
second corps, still holding the hills opposite Alhandra, 
extended its right along some open ground as far as 
Aruda; and being covered, at that point, by a force of 
cavalry, was connected with the eighth corps, the head 
of which was pushed forward on Sobral, oecopying 
the lower ridges of the Baragueda, and lining the banks 
of the Zizandre as far as Duas Portas on the road to 
Runa: the outposts of each army being there nearly 
fn contact. : 

Massena did not bring the sixth corps beyond Otta, 
ind his dispositions were not made without several 


I 
skirmishes, especially near Sobral, on the morning of 


points of the 


| the 14th, where, attempting to dislodge the seventy- 


first regiment from a field-work, his troops were re 
pulsed, pursued, and driven from their own retrench- 
ments, which were held until evening ; ahd only 


| evacuated because the whole of the eighth corps was 


The heights of | 


advancing for the purpose of permanently establishing 
its position. The loss of the allies in these petty al- 
fairs amounted to one hundred and fifty, of which, the 
greatest part fell at Sobral; that of the enemy was 


estimated higher. The English general Harvey was 


Alhandra he judged inattackable; but the valleys of | wounded, and at Villa Franca the fire of the gun-boats 
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Killed the French general St. Croix, a young man of 
signal ability and promise. 

he war was now reduced to a species of blockade. 
Massena’s object was to feed his army until reinforce- 
ments reached it; lord W ellington’s to starve the 
French before sueccour could arrive. ‘The former spread 
his moveable columns in the rear to seek for provisions, 
and commenced forming magazines at Santarem, where 
his principal depot was established ; but the latter 
drew down all the militia and ordenanga of the north 
on Massena’s rear, putting them in communication 
with the garrison of Peniché on one side, and on the 
other with the militia of Lower Beira. Carlos d’ Espana 
also, crossing the T'agus acted between Castello Bran- 
eo and Abrantes. ‘Thus the French were completely 


enclosed without any weakening of the regular army. | 


To aid the communication between Peniché and the 
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Tue presence of the enemy, in the heart of the 
country, embarrassed the finances, and the Regency 
applied to England for an additional subsidy. Mr. 
Stuart, seeing the extreme distress, took upon himself 
to direct the house of Sampayo to furnish provisions 
to the troops on the credit of the first subsidy ; he also 
made the greatest exertions to feed the fugitive inhabi- 
tants, forty thousand of whom arrived before the 13th 
of October, and others were hourly coming in, desti- 
tute and starving.* Corn, to be purchased at any 


| price, was sought for in all countries; from Ireland, 


America, and Egypt; and one thousand tons of gov- 


|ernment shipping were lent to merchants to fetch 





militia of the North, Obidos surrounded by old walls | 


had been put in a state of defence; but the Portuguese 
government having neglected to furnish it with pro- 
visions, it had been evacuated. Nevertheless, major 
Fenwick again occupied it temporarily with three 
hundred militia, and being supported by a Spanish bat- 


talion and by a strong detachment of British cavalry | 


p sted at Ramalhal, hemmed in the French on that 
side; and a moveable column, under colonel Waters, 
} 


issuing from ‘l'orres Vedras, made incursions against 


the enemy’s mnarauding detachments, capturing many 
prisoners, and part of a considerable convoy which 
was passing the Baragueda. The French were thus 
continually harassed, yet their detachments scoured 
the whole country, even beyond Leiria, and obtained 
provisions in considerable quantities. 

Meanwhile, the main | of the hostile forces 
remained quiet, although Massena’s right was greatly 
exposed. Lord Wellington had four British divisions 
and Romana’s corps, forming a mass of twenty-five 


dies 


grain from Algiers. One commission of citizens was 
formed to facilitate the obtaining cattle and corn from 
the northern provinces; another to regulate the trans- 
port of provisions to the army, and to push a trade 
with Spain through the Alemtejo. Small craft were 
sent up the Tagus to carry off both the inhabitants and 
their stock, from the islands and from the left bank ; 
and post-vessels were established along the coast to 
Oporto. Bullion and jewels were put on board the 
men of war; a proclamation was issued, calling upon 
the people to be tranquil, and a strong police was estab- 
lished to enforce this object. Finally, to supply the 
deficiency of tonnage created by the sending off the 


| transports in search of corn, an embargo was laid upon 


thousand men, close round Sobral; and, by directing | 


the greatest part of his cavalry and the six battalions 


at Bucellas, upon Aruda, he could have assembled from 
eight to ten thousand men there last ad- 
vancing a short distance inte the plain, could, in con- 
junction with Hill, have kept the second corps in 
check, while the twenty-five thousand, pouring down 
at daylight from the Monte Agraca, from the valley of 
Zibreira, and from the side of Runa, could have en- 
veloped and crushed the head of the eighth corps long 
before the sixth could have reached the scene of action. 
But war is a curious and complicated web! and while 
the purely military part was thus happily situated and 
strong, the political part was one of weakness and 
alarm. Scarcely could the English general maintain a 


also; these 


trigues and follies of men who have, nevertheless, been 
praised for their ‘* earnest and manly co-operation.’’* 


CHAPTER IX. 


State of Lisbon —Embar 


the port of Lisbon; it was strongly protested against 
by the Americans, but an imperious necessity ruled. 
All these measures were vehemently opposed by the 
Patriarch and his faction; and that nothing might be 
wanting to shew how entirely the fate of the Peninsula 
depended, in that hour, upon lord Wellington’s firm- 
ness, the fears of the British cabinet, which had been 
increasing as the crisis approached, were now plainly 
Their private letters contained hints at va- 
riance with their public despatches. They evidently 
wished their general to abandon the country, but threw 
the responsibility upon him; they were unable to com- 
prehend his genius ; they thought him rash, and were 
themselves unequal to the crisis. They had not the 
manliness either to resign the contest or to carry it on 
with vigour, and cast their base policy with a view 
only to their own escape in case of failure. During 
the retreat from the north, affairs seemed so gloomy to 
the eyes of some officers of rank, that their correspon- 
dence bore evidence of their feelings; the letters of 
general Spencer and general Charles Stewart appeared 
so desponding to lord Liverpool, that he transmitted 
them to Lord Wellington, and by earnestly demanding 
an opinion upon their contents, showed how deeply 


disclosed, 


| they had disturbed his own mind. 
defensive attitude, strugeling as he was against the in- 


go on the vessels in the river—Factious | 


conduct of the Patriarch—The desponding letters from the | 
| foresight, he traced out the probable course of coming 


army—Base policy of ministers—Alarm of lord Live rpool— 
Lord Wellington displays the greatest firniness, vigour, and 
; ; 

Cignity, of mind—He rebukes the Portucuese Regency, and 


exposes the duplicity and presumption of the Patriarch’s fac- | 


tion—Violence of this faction—Curious revelation made by 
baron Eben and the editor of the Braziliense—Lord Welles- 
ley awes the Court of Rio Janeiro—Strengthens the authority 
of lord Wellington nad : 


Mr. Stuart—The French seize the 
islands in the river Foolish conduct of the governor of Se- 
tuval—General Fane sent to the left bank of the Tarus—- 


Lord Wellington's embarrassments become more serious-- 
The heights of Almada fortified—Violent altercation of the 
tegency upon this subject-—The Patriarch insults Mr. Stuart 
and ne arly ruins the « nmon Cause, 


* See Annals of the Peninsular War, Vol. II. p. 331. 


‘ 


Thus beset on every side, the English general rose 
like a giant. Without noticing either the arguments or 
the forebodings in these letters, he took a calm histo- 
rical review of the circumstances which had induced 
him to defend Portugal, and which he had before ex- 
plained to the very minister he was addressing; then 
shewing that, up to that period his opinions had been 
in every instance justified by the results, he assumed 
that it was reasonable to confide in his judgement for 
the future. Having thus vindicated his prudence and 


| events, discussing both his own and the enemy’s de- 
signs, and that with such sagacity that the subsequent 
course of the war never belied his anticipations. ‘This 
remarkable letter exists, and, were all other records of 
| lord Wellington’s genius to be lost, it would alone 
suffice to vindicate his great reputation to posterity. 
Having with conscious superiority replied to his 
own government, he, with a fierceness rendered neces- 
sary by the crisis, turned upon the patriarch and his 
coadjutors. Reproaching them for their unpatriotic, 
foolish, and deceitful conduct, he told them plainly that 





* Mr. Stuart's Papers. MSS. 
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they were unfaithful servants of their country and their 
prince ; and threatened to withdraw the British army 
altogether, if the practices of which he complained | 
were not amended. 
“The king of England and the prince regent of 
Portugal had,’’ he said, “entrusted him with the con- | 
duct of the military operations, and he would not suf- | 
fer any person to interfere. He knew what to do, and | 
he would not alter his plans to meet the senseless sug- 
gestions of the Regency. Let the latter look to their | 
own duties! Let them provide food for the army and 
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larity with the populace at the expense of the best jn. 
terests of the country.” 

After the disputes which followed the fall of Almei- 
da, the English government convinced that a more 
secure and powerful grasp must be taken of Portugal 
permitted their envoy, Mr. Stuart, to have a seat in the 
Regency, and influenced by lord Wellington, insisted 
that the subsidy should be placed under the control of 
the British instead of the native authorities, Lord 
Wellesley also gave assurances that if the army wag 
forced to quit Lisbon, the Portuguese troops should be 


the people, and keep the capital tranquil.” ‘ With | carried to Oporto, and the war recommenced jn that 


principal Souza,” he said, * it was not possible to 


act, and, if that person continued in powen, the country | 


would be lost. Either the’ principal or himself must 


quit their employments; if himself, he would take | 


care that the world should know the reasons; mean- 
while he would address the prince upon the conduct 
of the Regency. 


“*He had hoped,” he resumed in another letter, | 


‘that the Portuguese government was satisfied with 
his acts, and that instead of endeavouring to render all 


defence useless by disturbing the minds of the popu- | 
lace at Lisbon, they would have adopted measures to | 


secure the tranquillity of that capital. But, like other 
weak individuals, they added duplicity to weakness, 
and their past expressions of approbation and gratitude 


he supposed were intended to convey censure. All he | 


asked from them was to preserve tranquillity, to pro- 


vide food for their own troops while employed in the | 


Lines, and to be prepared, in case of disaster, to save 
those persons and their families who were obnoxious 
to the enemy.” “I have,” he said, * little doubt of 
final success, but I have fought a sufficient number of 
battles to know, that the result of any ts not certain, even 
with the best arrangements.” 

These reproaches were neither too severe nor ill- 
timed, for the war had been hanging in even balance, 
and the weight of interested folly thus thrown in by 


the Regency, was beginning to sink the scale. Yet to| 


shew the justice of lord Wellington’s complaints, it is 
necessary to resume the thread of those intrigues which 
have been before touched upon. Instead of performing 
their own duties, the government assumed, that the 
struggle could be maintained on the frontier, and when 


they should have been removing the people and the | 


provisions from the line of retreat, they were discuss- 
ing the expediency of military operations which were 
quite impracticable. When convinced of their error 
by facts, they threw the burthen of driving the country 
upon the general, although they knew that he was 
ignorant even of the names and places of abode of 
those officers and magistrates who were to execute it, 
and that there was but one Portuguese agent at head- 
quarters to give assistance in translating the necessary 
orders. 

When this was remarked to them, they issued the 
orders themselves, but made the execution referable to 


the general, without his knowledge, and well knowing | 
that he had no means of communicating with the | 
country people, and this at the very moment of the | 


enemy’s advance. The battle of Busaco, by delaying 


the French army, had alone enabled the orders, even | 


to reach the persons to whom they were addressed. 
But it was the object of the Regency, by nourishing 
and soothing the national indolence, to throw the 
odium of harsh and rigorous measures upon the British 
authorities. Lord Wellington, however, while he re- 
proached them for this conduct, never shrunk from the 
odium; he avowed, in his proclamations, that he was 


the author of the plan for wasting the country, and he | 


was willing the Regency should shelter themselves 


under his name, but he was not willing to lose the fruit | 


of his responsibility, nor content that those whose 
courage did shrink from the trial, ** should seek popu- 


quarter; but Mr. Stuart very prudently reserved this 
information until the necessity should arrive, well 
knowing that the Patriarch and Souza, who had al. 
ready proposed to go there themselves, would eagerly 
seize the occasion to urge the evacuation of Lisbon, 
The 2d of October, Mr. Stuart took his seat, and to. 
| gether with doctor Noguera, the Conde de Redondo, 
and the marquis Olhao (the former of whom was de. 
cidedly averse to the Souzas’ faction, and the two lat. 
ter moderate in their conduct) proceeded to control the 
intrigues and violence of the Patriarch and principal 
Souza. It was full time, for both were formally pro- 
testing against the destruction of the mills ih Beira, 
and vigorously opposing every measure proposed by 
lord Wellington. 

They were deeply offended by the suppression of 
the Lusitanian legion, which about this time wag 
incorporated with the regular forces ; they had openly 
declared that the Portuguese troops should not retreat 
| from the frontiers; and that if the enemy obliged the 
| British army to embark, not a native, whether soldier 
| or citizen, should go with it. When the allies, not 
| withstanding this, fell back to the Lines, Souza pro- 

posed that the Regency should fly to the Algarves, which 
| being indignantly protested against by Mr. Stuart, 
| Souza threatened to quit the government. The dis- 
pute was then referred to lord Wellington, and, on the 
6th of October, drew from him those severe expressions 
of which an abstract has been given above. When 
the army approached the lines Souza proposed that the 
Portuguese troops should remain outside while the 
British took shelter within! a notion so preposterous 
|as almost to justify marshal Beresford’s observation 
that he knew not whether the proposer were more fool, 
rogue, or madman. 

The restless Principal however pursued his designs 
with activity, and, in conjunction with his brothers 
and the Patriarch, established a regular and system- 
atic opposition to lord Wellington’s plans of defence. 
Factious in council, they were also clamorous out of 
doors, where many echoed their sentiments, from 
| anger at some wanton ravages, that in despite of the 
general’s utmost efforts, had marked the retreat. They 
courted the mob of Lisbon servilely and grossly; 
and Antonio Souza getting the superintendence of the 
succours for the fugitive population, became the avowed 
patron of all persons preferring complaints. He took 
pains to stimulate and exasperate the public griefs, 
and to exaggerate the causes of them, frequently 
| hinting that the Portuguese people and not the British 
| army had formerly driven out the French. All these 
'calumnies being echoed by the numerous friends 
and partisans of the caballers, and by the fidalgos, 
who endeavoured to spread discontent as widely a8 
possible, there wanted but slight encouragement from 
the Brazils, to form a national party, and openly attack 
the conduct of the war. 

To obtain this encouragement, Raymundo, the old 
tool of the party in the Oporto violences, was sent to 
the court of Rio Janeiro, to excite the prince regent 

against lord Wellington; and the Patriarch himself 
| wrote to the prince of Wales and to the duke of Sus- 


| sex, thinking to incense them also against the English 
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general. But the extent and nature of the intrigues 
may be estimated from a revelation made at the time 
by baron Eben, and by the editor of a Lisbon newspa- 
er, called the Braziliense. 

Those persons abandoning the faction, asserted that 
the Patriarch, the Souzas, and (while he remained in 
Portugal) the ex-plenipotentiary, Mr. Villiers, were 
personally opposed to lord Wellington, marshal Beres- 
ford, and Mr. de Forjas, and were then seeking to 
remove them from their situations, and to get the duke 
of Brunswick appointed generalissimo in place of 
Beresford. ‘This part of the project was very natural- 
ly aided by the Princess of Wales; and the caballers 
in London had also sounded the Duke of Sussex, but 
he repulsed them at the outset. Part of their plan 
was to engage a newspaper to be their organ in London 
as the * Braziliense’’? was in Lisbon; and in their 
correspondence they designated lord Wellington by the 
name of Alberoni, lord Wellesley Lama, Beresford 
Ferugem, Mr. Stuart Labre, the Patriarch Saxe, Anto- 
nio Souza Lamberti, colonel Bunbury and Mr. Peel, 
the under-secretaries of state, Thin and Bythin, sir 
Robert Wilson De Camp, lord Liverpool Husband, Mr. 
Villiers Fatut, Mr. Casamajor Parvenu, and so on of 
many others. After Mr. Villiers’ departure the intrigue 
was continued by the Patriarch and the Souzas, but upon 
a different plan; for, overborne by Mr. Stuart’s vigour 
in the council, they agreed to refrain from openly 
opposing either him or Forjas, but resolved to write 
down what either might utter, and transmit, that which 
suited their purpose, to the Conde de Linhares and the 
chevalier Souza, who undertook to represent the in- 
formation so received, after their own fashion, to the 
cabinets of St. James’ and Rio Janeiro. 

Mr. Stuart havine thus obtained their secret, was 
resolute to suppress their intrigues ; but first endeav- 
oured to put them from their mischievous designs, 
by the very humorous expedient of writing a letter 
to Domingo Souza, in his own cypher, warning him 
and his coadjutors not to proceed, as their party was 
insecure, while Mr. Stuart, lord Wellington, Beres- 
ford, and Forjas being united and resolved to crush all 
opposition, might be made friends but would prove 
dangerous enemies! This had apparently some effect 
at first, but Principal Souza would not take any hint, and 
the violent temper of the Patriarch soon broke forth 
again. He made open display of his hostility to the 
English general ; and it is worthy of observation, that, 
while thus thwarting every measure necessary to resist 
the enemy, his faction did not hesitate to exercise the 
most odious injustice and cruelty d¢gainst those whom 
they denominated well-wishers to the French, provided 
they were not of the Fidalgo faction. By a decree of 
the prince regent’s, dated the 20th of March, 1809, 
private denunciations in cases of disaffection, were 
permitted, the informer’s name to be kept secret; and 
in September 1810, this infamous system, although 
strenuously opposed by Mr. Stuart, was acted upon, 
and many persons suddenly sent to the islands, and 
others thrown into dungeons. Some might have been 
guilty ; and the government pretended that a traitorous 
correspondence ‘ with the enemy was carried on 
through a London house, which they indicated ; but it 
does not appear that a direct crime was brought home 
to any, and it is certain that many innocent persons 
were oppressed. 

All these things shewing that vigorous measures 
were necessary to prevent the ruin of the general 
cause, lord Wellesley dealt with the Brazilian 
court, that every intrigue there was soon crushed, 
lord Wellington's power in Portugal was confirmed, 
and his proceedings approved of. Authority was also 
given him to dismiss or to retain Antonio Souza and 
even to remove lord Strangford, the British envoy 


at Rio Janeiro, who had been the eontriver of the 
Vor. 1-2 P 
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obnoxious change in the members of the Regency, 
and whose proceedings generally were in unison with 
the malcontents and mischievously opposed to lord 
Wellington’s and Mr. Stuart’s policy in Portugal. 
The subsidies were placed under lord Wellington’s 
and Mr. Stuart’s control, and admiral Berkeley was 
appointed to a seat in the Regency; in fine, Portugal 
was reduced to the condition of a vassal state; a 
policy which could never have been attempted, how- 
ever necessary, if the people at large had not been 
willing to acquiesce. But firm in their aftachment to 
independence and abhorring the invaders, they submit- 
ted cheerfully to this temporary assumption of com- 
mand; and fully justified the sagacity of the man 
who -thus dared to grasp: at the whole power of 
Portugal with one hand, while he kept the power of 
France at bay with the other. 

Although so strongly armed, lord Wellington re- 
moved no person, but with equal prudence and mod- 
eration reserved the exercise of this great authority 
until further provocation should render it absolutely 
necessary. ‘This remedy for the disorders above re- 
lated was however not perfected for a long time, nor 
until after a most alarming erisis of affairs had been 
brought on by the conduct. of the Lisbon cabal, of 
which notice shall be taken hereafter. 

From the strength of the Lines, it was plain that offen- 
sive operations were more to be dreaded on the left, 
than on the right bank of the Tagus. In the Alemtejo, 
the enemy could more easily subsist, more effectually 
operate to the injury of Lisbon, and more securely 
retreat upon his own resources. Lord Wellington had 
therefore repeatedly urged the Regency to oblige the 
inhabitants to carry off their herds and grain from 
that side, and from the numerous islands in the river, 
and above all things to destroy or remove every boat. 
To effect this a commission had been appointed ; but 
so many delays and obstacles were interposed by the 
Patriarch and his coadjutors, that the commissioners 
did not leave Lisbon until the enemy was close upon 
the river hoth banks being still stocked with: cattle 
and corr, and what was worse, forty large boats being 
on the right side. This enabled the French to seize 
the islands especially Lizirias, where they obtained 
abundance of provisions; and while the Regency thus 
provided for the enemy, they left the fortresses of 
Palmella, St. Felippe de Setuval, and Abrantes with 
empty magazines. 

Lord Wellington thinking that the ordenanca on 
the left bank, of whom five hundred were, contrary to 
his wishes, armed with English muskets and fur- 
nished with two pieces of artillery, would be suffi- 
cient to repel any plundering parties attempting to cross 
the Tagus, was unwilling to spare men from the Lines : 
he wanted numbers there, and he also judged that the 
ordenanca would, if once assisted by a regular force, 
leave the war to their allies. Meanwhile Antonio 
Souza was continually urging the planting of ambus- 
cades, and other like frivolities, upon the left bank of 
the Tagus, and as his opinions were spread abroad by 
his party, the governor of Setuval adopted the idea, 
and suddenly advanced with his garrison to Salvatierra 
on the river side. 

This ridiculous movement attracted the enemy’s at- 
tention, and lord Wellington fearing they would pass 
over a detachment, disperse the Portuguese troops, and 
seize Setuval before it could be succoured, perempto- 
rily ordered the governor to return to that fortress. 
This retrograde movement eaused the dispersion of the 
ordenanca, and consternation reigned in the Alemtejo ; 
the supply of grain coming from Spain was stopped, 
the chain of communications broken, and, the alarm 
spreading to Lisbon, there was no remedy but to send 
general Fane, with some guns and Portuguese eavalry, 
that could be il] spared from the Lines, to that side. 
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Fane immediately destroyed all the boats he could | 


find, hastened the removal of provisions and patrolling 
the banks of the river as high as the mouth of the 
Zezere, kept a strict watch upon the enemy’s move- 
ments. 

Other embarrassments wére however continually 
arising. The number of prisoners in Lisbon had ac- 
cumulated so as to become a serious inconvenience ; 
for the Admiralty, pretending to be alarmed at a fever 
generated by the infamous treatment the prisoners re- 
ceived at the hands of the Portuguese government, 


refused permission to have them transported to Eng-| 


land, in vessels of war, and other ships could not be 
had. Thus the rights of humanity, aud the good of 
the service, were alike disregarded, for had there been 
real danger, lord Wellington would not have con- 
tinually urged the measure. About this time also 
admiral Berkeley, whose elaborate report the year be- 
fore, stated that, although the enemy should seize the 
heights of Almada, he could not injure the fleet in 
ihe river, admitted that he was in error; and the en- 


gineers were directed to construct secondary lines on | 


that side. 

Another formidab] 
the Regency, was the state of the Portuguese army. 
The troops were so ill supplied that more than once 
they would have disbanded, had they not been relieved 
from the British magazines. ‘Ten thousaid soldiers 


evil, arising from the conduct of 


of the line deserted between April and December, and | 


of the militia two thirds were absent from their co- 
lours; for, as no remonstrance could induce the Re- 
gency to put the laws in force against the delinquents, 
that which was at first the effect of want became a 
habit; so that even when regularly fed from the Brit- 
ish stores within the Lines, the desertion was alarm- 
ingly great. 

Notwithstanding the mischiefs thus daily growing 
up, neither the Patriarch nor the Principal ceased their 
opposition. The order to fortify the heights of Alma- 
da caused a violent altercation in the Regency, lord 


Wellington, creatly incensed, denounced them to the | 


Prince Regent, and his letter produced such a paroxysm | 


of anger in the Patriarch, that he personally insulted 
Mr. Stuart, and vented his passion in the most inde- 
cent language against the general. Soon after this, 


| 


the deplorable state of the finances obliged the govern- | 


ment to resort to the dangerous expedient of requisi- 
tions in kind for the feeding of the troops: and in that 
critical moment the Patriarch, whose influence was, 
from various causes, very great, took oecasion to de- 
clare that “‘he would not suffer burthens to be laid 
upon the people which were evidently for no other 
purpose than fo nourish the war in the heart of the 
kingdom.”’ 

But it was his and his coadjutors’ criminal conduct 
that really nourished the war, for there were ample 
means to have carried off in time, ten-fold the quantity 
of provisions left for the enemy. Massena could not 
then have remained a week before the Lines, and his 
retreat would have been attended with famine and dis- 
aster, if the measures previously agreed to by the 
Regency had been duly executed. Whereas now, the 
country about Thomar, Torres Novas, Gollegao, and 
Santarem was absolutely untouched ; the inhabitants 
remained, the mills, but little injured, were quickly 
repaired, and lord Wellington had the deep mortifica- 
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Operations of the militia in Beira—General Drouet enters 
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Tue increasing strength of the works, and the report 
of British deserters (unhappily very numerous at this 
peri d,) soon convinced Massena that it was impracti« 
cable to force the Lines without great reinforcements, 
His army suffered from sickness, from the irregular 
forces in the rear, and from the vengeance of individy. 
als, driven to despair by the excesses which many 
French soldiers, taking advantage of the times, com- 
mitted in their foraging courses. Nevertheless, with 
an obstinate pertinacity, only to be appreciated by those 
who have long made war, the French general main- 
tained his forward position, until the country for many 
leagues behind him was a desert; and then, reluctant. 
ly yielding to necessity, he sought for a fresh camp in 
which to make head against the allies, while his fora- 
gers searched more distant countries for food. 

Early in October artillery officers had been directed 
to collect boats for crossing both the Tagus und the 
Zezere. Montbrun’s cavalry, stretching along the right 
bank of the former, gathered provisions, and stored 
them at Santarem; and both there and at Barquina (a 
creek in the Tagus, below the mouth of the Zezere,) 
rafts were formed and boats constructed with wheels, 
to move from one place to another, but, from the ex- 
treme paucity of materials and tools, the progress was 
necessarily slow. Meanwhile, Fane, reinforced by 
some infantry, watched them closely from the left 
bank; Carlos d’Espaia came down from Castello 
Branco to Abrantes; Trant acted sharply on the side 
of Ourem, and Wilson’s Portuguese militia so infested 
the country from Espinhal to the Zezere, that Loison’s 
division was detached upon Thomar to hold him in 
che ck. 

Towards the end of October, however, all the hos- 
pitals, stores, and other incumbrances of the French 
army were removed to Santarem; and, on the 3lst, 
two thousand men forded the Zezere above Punhete to 
cover the construction of a bridge. From this body, 
four hundred infantry and two hundred dragoons, under 


| general Foy, moved against Abrantes, and, after skir- 
| mishing with the garrison, made towards Sobreira 


tion to find, that his well considered design was frus- | n 
| escort retiring down the Zezere, were attacked by Wil- 


trated by the very persons from whom he had a right to 
expect the most zealous support. There was, indeed, 
every reason to believe that the prince of Esling would 
be enabled to maintain his positions until an over- 
whelming foree should arrive from Spain to aid him. 
‘6 Jt is heart-breaking,’’ was the bitter reflection of the 


British general, “to contemplate the chance of failure 


from such obstinacy and folly.” 


Formosa, when the allies’ bridge at Villa Velha was 
foolishly burnt; but Foy, with a smaller escort, imme- 
diately pushed for Pena Macor, and the 8th had gained 
Ciudad Rodrigo, on his way to France, having under- 
taken to carry information of the state of affairs to 
Napoleon; a ‘task which he performed with singular 
rapidity, courage, and address. The remainder of his 


son, and suffered some loss. 

The bridge on the Zezere was destroyed by floods, 
the 6th of November, but the enemy having enfrench- 
ed the height over Punhete, restored it, and cast 3 
second at Martinchel, higher up the river. Massena 
then commenced his retrograde march, but with great 
caution, because his position was overlooked from the 
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Monte Agraca, and the defile of Alemquer being in the 
rear of the eighth corps, it was an ope ration of some 
danger to withdraw from before the Lines. To cover 
the movement from the knowledge of the Partizans in 
the rear, Montbrun’s cavalry marched — Leiria, and 
his detachments scoured the roads to Pombal, on the 
one side, and towards the Zezere, on the other. Mean- 
while the sixth corps marched from Otta and 
quer to Thomar, and Loison removed to Golegao with 
his division, reinforced by a brigade of dragoons. 
These dispositions being made, general Clausel 
withdrew from Sobral during the 
and the whole of the eighth c 
the morning of the 15th, under the protection of some 
Aruda, and of 


cavalry, left in front of a strong rear- 
guard on the hue ight covering Alemquer. The second | 
corps then retreated from Alhandra by the roval cause- 


way upon Santarem, while the eighth corps marched | 
by Alcoentre upon Aleanhede and Torres Novas. 

This movement was not interrupted by Lord Wel- 
lington. ‘The morning of the 15th ‘prove d fos gory, and 
it was some hours after day-break ere he perceived the 

yoid space in his front w hich disclosed the ability of 
the French general’s operations. Fane had re ported 
on the 14th that boats were collecting at Santarem, and 
information arrived at the same time that reinforcements 
for Massena were on the march from Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The enemy’s intention was not clearly developed. It 
might be a retreat to Spain; it might be to pass round 
the Monte Junta, and so push the head of his army on 
Torres Vedras, while the allies were following the 
rear. Lord Wellington, therefore, kept the principal 
part of the army stationary, but directed the second 
and light divisions to follow the enemy, the former 
along the causeway to Villa Franca, the latter to Alem- 
quer; at the same time he called up his cavalry, and 
requested abide Berkeley to send all the boats “of the 
fleet up the T'agus, to en: able the allies to pass rapidly 
to the other bank, if necessary. 

Early on the 16th the enemy was tracked, marching 
in two columns, the one upon Rio Mayor, the other 
upon Santarem. Having passed Alcoentre, it was clear 
that he had no views on Torres Vedras; but whether 
he was in retreat to cross the Zezere by the bridges at 
Punhete and Martinchel, or making for the Mondego, 
was still uncertain. In either case, it was important 
to strike a blow at the 
and convoy, said to be on the road from Ciudad Rodri- 
go, could be met with. The first division was imme- 
diately brought up to Ale mquer, the fifth entered So- 
bral, the light division and e: ivalry marched in pursuit, 
and four hundred prisoners were made, principally | 
marauders. A remarkable exploit was performed by 
one Baxter, a se rgeat it of the sixteenth dragoons. This 
man, having only five troopers with him, came sud- 
denly upon a piquet of fifty men, who were cooking, 
but instantly running to their arms, killed one of the 
dragoons ; neverthe less Baxter broke in amongst them 
so strongly, that with the assistance.of some ‘country- 
men, he made forty-two captives. 

The 17th, the eighth corps mz ie upon Alcanhede 
and Pernes, and the head of the second corps reached 
Santarem, when Fane, deceived by some false move- 
ments, reported fhat they were in full retreat, and the 
troops at Santarem only a rear-guard. ‘This informa- 
tion seeming to be confirmed by the state of the im- 
mense plains skirting the Tagus, 
covered with straw-ricks, it was concluded that Mas- 
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on Abrantes, either to succour that fortress or to head 
the march of the French. Meanwhile, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth divisions were directed upon Alemquer, 
the first division and Pack’s brigades upon Cartaxo, 
and the light division reached El Valle on the Rio 
Mayor. At this village there was a considerable rear- 
guard formed, and as general Crawfurd had not pro- 
fited from the lesson on the Coa, an unequal engage- 
ment would have ensued, but for the opportune arrival 
In the evening the enemy 
joined their main body on the heights of Santarem. 

Hitherto, lord Wellington, regarding the security of 
the Lines with a jealous eye, had acted very cautious- 
ly. On the 15th and 16th, while the French were still 
hampered by the defiles, his pursuit was even slack, 
although it would in no degree have risked the safety 
of the Lines, or of the pursuing troops, to have push- 
ed the first, second, and light divisions and Pack’s 
ae vigorously against the enemy’s rear. On the 

8th, however, when Hill had passed the Tagus at 
viliede and Fane was opposite to Abrantes, the 
English general, whether deceived by false reports, 
or elated at this retrograde movement, this proof of his 
own superior sagacity, prepared, with a small force, to 
assail what he then thought the rear guard of an army 
in full retreat. But the French general had no inten- 
tion of falling back any farther, his great qualities 
were roused by the-difficulty of his situation, he had 
carried off his army with admirable arrangement, and 
his new position was chosen with equal sagacity and 
resolution. 

Santarem is situated on a mountain, which, rising 
almost precipitously from the Tagus, extends about 
three miles inland. In front, a secondary range of 
hills formed an outwork, covered by the Rio Mayor, 
which is composed of two streams, running side by 
side to within a mile of the Tagus, where they unite 
and flow in a direction parallel with that river for 
many miles; the ground between being an immense 
flat, called the plain of Santarem. In advancing by 
the royal road from Lisbon, the allies ascended the 
Rio Mayor, until they reached the Ponte Seca, a 
raised causeway, eight hundred yards long, leading 
to the foot of the French position. On the right 
hand of ray causeway as far as the Tagus, a flat 
sedgy marsh, not impassable, but difficult from deep 
water-cuts, covered the French left. On the left, the 
two streams of the Rio Mayor overflowing, presented 
a vast impassable sheet of water and marsh, covering 
the French right, and, in the centre, the causeway 
offere ad only a narrow line of approach, barred at the 
enemy’s end, by an abattis, and by a gentle eminence, 
with a battery looking down the whole length. To 
force this dangerous passage was only a preliminary 
step, the secondary range of hills was then to be 
carried before the great heicht of Santarem could be 
reached ; finally, the town, with its old walls, offered 
a fourth point of resistance. 

In this formidable position, the second corps covered 
the rich plain of Golegao, which was occupied by 
Loison’s division of the sixth corps, placed there to 
watch the Tagus, and keep up the chain of communi- 
cation with Punhete. On Reynier’s right, in a rugged 
country, which separated Santarem from the Monte 
Junta and the Sierra de Alcoberte, the eight corps was 
posted ; not in a continuous line with the second, but 
the 
and the left thrown back to Torres 
Novas, where Massena’s head-quarters were fixed. 
On the right of Alcanhete, the cavalry were disposed 
as far as Leiria, and the sixth corps was at Thomar, in 
having previously obliged Wilson’s militia 
to retire from the Zezere upon Espinhal. 

Massena thus enclosed an immense tract of fertile 
ountry, the plain of Golegao supplied him with 
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maize and vegetables, and the Sierra de Alcoberte 
with cattle. He presented a formidable head to the 
allies at Santarem; commanded the road, by Leiria,| 
to Coimbra, with the eighth corps and the cavalry ; | 
that from Thomar, by Ourem, to Coimbra, with the 
sixth corps; and, by his bridges over the Zezere, | 
opened a line of operations towards the Spanish fron- | 
tier, either through Castello Branco, or by the Estrada | 
Nova and Belmonte. He also preserved the power 
of offensive operations, by crossing the Tagus on 
his left, or of turning the Monte Junta by his right, | 
and thus paralyzing a great part of the allied force, | 
onpeneer even in retreating, to take the offensive. 

lis first dispositions were, however, faulty in detail. 
Between Santarem and the nearest division of the 
eighth corps there was a distance of ten or twelve 
miles, where the British general might penetrate, turn | 
the right of the second corps, and cut it off from the 
rest of the army. Reynier, fearing such an attempt, hur- 
ried off his baggage and hospitals to Golegao, des- 
patched a regiment up the Rio Mayor to watch two 
bridges on his right, by which he expected the allies | 
to penetrate between him and the eighth corps, and then 
calling upon Junot for succour, and upon Massena 
for orders, proceeded to strengthen his own position. 
It was this march of Reynier’s baggage, that led Fane 
to think the enemy was retreating to the Zezere, which, 
corresponding with lord Wellington’s high-raised ex- 
pectations, induced him to make dispositions, not for 
a general attack, by separating the second corps from 
the rest of the army; but, as I have before said, for 
assaulting Santarem in front with a small force, think- 
ing he had only to deal with a rear guard. 

On the 19th, the light division entering the plain 
between the Rio Mayor and the Tagus advanced 
against the heights by the sedgy marsh. The first 
division under Spencer, was destined to attack the | 
causeway, and Pack’s Portuguese brigade and the 








cavalry were ordered to cross the Rio Mayor at the | 
bridges of Saliero and Subajeira, to turn the right 
of the French. The columns were formed for the 
attack, and the skirmishers of the light division were | 
exchanging shots with the enemy in the sedgy marsh, 
when it was found that the guns belonging to Pack’s 
brigade had not arrived, wherefore lord Wellington, 
not quite satisfied with the appearance of his adver- 
sary’s force, after three hours’ demonstrations, ordered 
the troops to retire to their former ground. It was, 
indeed, become evident, that the French were deter- 
mined to maintain the position. Every advantageous 
spot of ground was fully occupied, the most advanced 
centinels boldly returned the fire of the skirmishers, 
large bodies of reserve were descried, some in arms, 
others cooking; the strokes of the hatchet, and the 
fall of trees, resounded from the woods clothing the 
hills, and the commencement of a triple line of abattis, 
and the fresh earth of entrenchments were discernible 
in many places. 

On the 20th the demonstrations were renewed ; 
but, as the enemy’s intention to fight was no longer 
doubtful, they soon ceased, and orders were sent to 
general Hill to halt at Chamusca, on the left bank of 
the Tagus. General Crawfurd, however, still thought 


it was but a rear-cuard at Santarem, his eager spirit | 


was chafed, he seized a musket, and, followed only by 
@ serjeant, advanced in the night along the causeway ; 
thus commencing a personal skirmish with the French 
picquets, from whose fire he escaped by miracle, | 
convinced at last that the enemy were not yet in flight. | 

Meanwhile Clausel brought his division from Al- | 
canhete close up to Santarem, and Massena carefully | 
examining the dispositions of the allies satisfied himself, | 
that no great movement was in agitation; wherefore, 
recalling the baggage of the second corps, he directed 
Clausel to advance towards Rio Mayor; a feint which | 
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instantly obliged tord Wellington to withdraw the first 
division and Pack’s brigade to Cartaxo, the licht divis. 
ion being also held in readiness to retreat. In truth 
Massena was only to be assailed by holding the second 
corps in check at the Ponte Seca, while a powerful 
mass of troops penetrated in the direction of Tremes 
and Pernes; but heavy rains rendered all the roads 
impracticable, and as the position of Santarem was 
maintained for several months, and many writers haye 
rashly censured the conduct of both generals, it may 
be well to shew here that they acted wisely and like 
great captains. 

It has been already seen how, without any ex- 
treme dissemination of his force, the French general 
contrived to menace a variety of points and thus to 
command two distinct lines of retreat; but there 
were other circumstances that equally weighed with 
him. He expected momentarily to be joined by the 
ninth corps, which had been added to his command, 
and by a varie ty « f detachments ; his position touching 
upon Leiria and upon the Zezere, enabled hii to give 
his hand to these reinforcements and convoys, either 
by the line of the Mondego or that of Belmonte and the 
Estrada Nova; at the same time he was ready to com. 
municate with any troops coming from Andalusia to 
his assistance. He was undoubtedly open to a dan- 
gerous attack, between Santarem and Alcanhete; but 
he judged that his adversary would not venture on 
such a decisive operation, requiring rapid well-timed 
movements, with an army composed of three different 
nations, and unpractised in great evolutions. In this, 
guided by his long experience of war, he caleulated 
upon moral considerations with confidence, and he 
that does not understand this part of war is bat half 
a general. 

Like a great commander, he calculated likewise 
upon the military and political effect, that his men- 
acing attitude would have. While he maintained 
Santarem, he appeared, as it were, to besiege Lisbon; 


| he prolonged the sufferings of that city; and it has 


been estimated that forty thousand persons died from 
privations within the Lines during the winter of 
1810: moreover he encouraged the disaffected, and 
shook the power which the English had assumed in 
Portugal, thus rendering their final success so doubt 
ful in appearance, that few men had sagacity enough 
to judge rightly upon the subject. At this period 
also, as the illness of George the Third, by_ reviving 
the question of a Regency in England, had greatly 
strengthened the opposition in parliament, it was most 
important that the arguments of the latter against the 
war should seem to be enforced by the position of the 
French army. It is plain therefore that, while any food 
was tc be obtained, there were abundant reasons to jus- 
tify Massena in holding his ground ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that, if he committed great errors in the early part 
of his campaign, in the latter part he proved himself 
a daring, able, and most pertinacious commander. 

On the side of the British general, such were the 
political difficulties, that a battle was equally to be 
desired and dreaded. Desirable, victory 
would have silenced his opponents both in England 
and Portugal, and placed him in a situation to dictate 
the measures of war to the ministers instead of having 
Desirable, 


because a 


to straggle incessantly against their fears. 
to relieve the misery of the Portuguese people, who 
were in a state of horrible suffering; but, above all 
things desirable, lest a second and a third army, now 
gathering in Castile and in Andalusia, shonld reach 
Massena, and again shut up the allies in their works. 

Dreaded, because a defeat or even a repulse would 
have been tantamount to the ruin of the cause; for It 
was at this period that the disputes in the Regency, 


relative to the Lines, at Almada, were most violent, 


and the slightest disaster would have placed the Pa 
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triarch at the head ofa national party. Dreaded, be- 
cause of the discussions relative to the appointment of 
a Regency in England, seeing that any serious military 
check would have caused the opposition to triumph, 
and the troops to be withdrawn from Portugal. So 
»owerful, indeed, were the opposition, and so much 
did the ministers dread their cry for economy, that 
forgetting the safety of the army in their keen love 
of place, they had actually ordered lord Wellington 
to send home the transports to save expense! In 
fine, .Mr. Percival with that narrow cunning that 
distinguished his public career, was, to use an ex- 
pression attributed to him, * Starving the war in 
Portugal,’ in despite of lord Wellesley’s indigna- 
tion and of lord Wellington’s remonstranees. In this 
balanced state it was essential that a battle, upon 
which so many great interests hung, should not be 
fought, except on terms of advantage. Now those 
terms W not to be had. Lord Wellington, who 
had received some reinforcements from Halifax and 
England, had indeed more than seventy thousand 
fighting men under arms, and the enemy at this time 
was not more than fifty thousand: nevertheless, if we 
analyze the composition and situation of both, it will 
be found that the latter, from the advantage of posi- 
tion, could actually bring more soldiers into the fight. 

In the Portuguese army, since the month of April, 
the deaths had been four thousand, the disbanded four 
thousand, the deserters ten thousand, the recruits thirty 
thousand ;* the numbers were therefore increased, but 
the efficiency for grand evolutions rather decreased; 
and every department under Beresford, was at its last 
gasp from the negligence of the government, which 
neither paid the troops nor provided them with food. 
The Spanish auxiliaries also, ill-governed and turbu- 
lent, were at open discord with the Portuguese; and 


their general was neither able in war himself nor 
amenable to those who were. 
While the heights of Almada were naked, the left 


bank of the Tagus required twelve thousand men; 
and two British divisions were kept in the Lines, be- 
cause the French at Alcanhete were nearer to Torres 


Vedras than the allies were at Cartaxo. During an 
mn Pernes, Reynier might break out from Santa- 
rem, and ten thousand men were therefore necessary to 
hold him in cheek; thus the disposable troops, com- 
prehending soldiers of three nations, and many re- 
cruits, would have fallen short of forty-five thousand, 
while Massena could bring nearly all his force together 
on one point ; a few men would have sufficed 
to watch the British division on the left of the Tagus 
and at Santarem. 

Lord Wellington’s experience in the movement of 
great armic not at this period equal to his adver- 
sary’s, and the attack was to be made in a difficult 
country, with deep roads, where the Alvielly, the Al- 
monda, and « r rivers, greatly swelled by incessant 
rain, furnished a succession of defensive lines to the 
enemy, and in case of defeat the means of carrying off 
two-thirds of his army. Victory might crown the at- 
tempt, but the stakes were unequal. If Massena lost 
even a third of his force, t ninth corps could have 
replaced it. If lard Wellington failed, the Lines were 
gone, and with them the whole Peninsula. He judged 
it better to remain on the defensive, to strengthen the 
Lines, and to get the works at Almada sufficiently for- 
ward; meanwhile to perfect the discipline of the Por- 
tuguese troops, improve the organization of the militia 
in rear of the enemy, and above all to quiet the troubles 
and remedy the evils occasioned by the Patriarch’s 
faction. Amongst these evils the destitute state of the 
fortresses, especially Abrantes, was prominent. Lord 
Wellington at one moment seriously thought of with- 
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drawing the garrison from thence to prevent the men 
from starving. 

In this view, the light division, supported by a brig- 
ade of cavalry, occupied Valle and the heights over- 
looking the marsh and inundation; the bridge at the 
English end of the causeway was mined, and a sugar- 
loaf hill, looking straight down the approach, was 
crowned with embrasures for artillery and laced in 
front with a zigzag covered way, capable of containing 
five hundred tniantry : the causeway being thus block- 
ed, the French could not, while the inundation kept 
up, make any sudden irruption from Santarem. 

On the left of the light division, posts were extended 
along the inundation to Malhorquija; thence, by a 
range of heights to Rio Mayor; and behind the latter 
place, Anson’s cavalry was stationed in observation of 
the roads leading from Pernes and Alcanhede. In rear 
of Anson, a position was entrenched at Aleoentre, and 
occupied by a division of infantry. Thus all the routes 
leading upon the Lines between the 'Tagus and the 
Monte Junta, were secured by what are technically 
called heads of cantonments, under cover of which, 
the other divisions were disposed in succession. The 
first and the head-quarters were at Cartaxo, a few miles 
in the rear of Valle, the remainder at Alemquer and 
Sobral. Torres Vedras was, however, always oecu- 
pied in foree, lest the enemy should make a sudden 
march round the Monte Junta. 

Massena, satisfied that his front was safe, continued 
to build boats, fortified a post at Tancos, on the Tagus, 
and expected, with impatience, the arrival of a convoy 
escorted by five thousand men, with which general 
Gardanne was coming from Ciudad Rodrige. This 
reinforcement, consisting of detachments and convales- 
cents left in Castile when the army entered Portugal, 
had marched by Belmonte and the Estrada Nova, and 
the 27th, was at Cardijos, within-a few leagues of the 
French bridges on the Zezere. ‘The advance of a 
cavalry patrol on either side would have opened the 
communications, and secured the junction; but, at that 
moment, Gardanne, harassed by the ordenanca, and 
deceived by a false rumour that general Hill was in 
Abrantes, ready to move against him, suddenly retreat- 
ed upon Sabugal, with such haste and blindness, that 
he sacrificed a part of his convoy, and lost many men. 

Notwithstanding this event, Massena, expecting to 
be joined by the ninth corps, greatly strengthened his 
position at Santarem, which enabled him to draw the 
bulk of his forces to his right, and to continue his 
marauding excursions in the most daring manner. 
General Ferey, with a strong detachment of the sixth 
corps, crossing the Zezere, foraged the country as far 
as Castello Branco without difficulty, and returned 
without loss; Junot occupied Leiria and Ourem with 
detachments of the eighth corps; and on the 9th of 
December a battalion endeavoured to surprise Coimbra : 
Trant, however, baffled that project. Meanwhile, 
Drovet avowed a design to invade the Tras os Méntes, 
but the 22d of December occupied the line of the Coa 
with the ninth corps, while Massena’s patroles appear- 
ed again on the Mondego above Coimbra, making in- 
quiries about the fords: all the spies likewise reported 
that a great reunion of forces from the south was to 
take place near Madrid. 

These things gave reason to fear, either that Massena 
intended to file behind the Mondego and seize Oporto ; 
or that the reinforcements coming to him were so large 
that he meant to establish bridges over the Mondego, 
and occupy the northern country without quitting his 
present position. It was known that a tenth corps was 
forming at Burgos, and the head of the fifth corps was 
again in Estremadura; the French boats at Punhete 
and Barquina were numerous and large; and in all 
parts there was evidence of great forces assembling for 
a mighty effort on both sides of the ‘Tagus. 
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It was calculated that, before the end of January, 
more than forty thousand fresh troops would co-operate 
with Massena, and preparations were made according- 
ly, An outward line of defence, from Aldea Gallega 
to Setuval, was already in a forward state ; Abrantes, 
Palmella, and St. Felippe de Setuval had been at last 
provisioned; and a chain of forts parallel to the Tagus 
were constructing on the hills lining the left bank from 
Almada to Traffaria. Labourers had also been con- 
tinually employed in strengthening the works of Al- 
handra, Aruda, and Monte Agraca, which were now 
nearly impregnable, soldiers only being wanting to 
defy the utmost force that eould be brought against 
them. To procure these, lord Wellington wrote earn- 
estly to lord Liverpool on the 29th of December, de- 
monstrating the absolute necessity of reinforcing the 
army, wherefore five thousand British troops were or- 
dered to embark for Lisbon, and three regiments were 
drafted from Sicily. 

Sickness having obliged general. Hill to go home in 
December, but, it being known that Soult was collect- 
ing a disposable force behind the Morena, the troops 
on the left bank of the Tagus were augmente< 
marshal Beresford assumed the command, for the 
Portuguese army was now generally incorporated with 
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meida. Its former garrison had entered the French 
service, yet immediately deserted to their countrymen 
and Silveira-then blockaded the place closely, and 


| made an attempt to surprise a French post at San 


1, and 


the British divisions. His force, composed of eighteen | 


guns, two divisions of infantry, and five regiments of 
cavalry, Portuguese and British, was about fourteen 


thousand men, exclusive of Carlos d’Espaia’s brigade, | 


which, being at Abrantes, was also under his orders. 
To prevent the passage of the Tagus ; to intercept 
all communication between Massena and Soult; to join 
the main body of the army, by Vellada if in retreat, 
and by Abrantes if in advance; were the instructions 
given to Beresford. He fixed his quarters at Chamusea, 
disposed his troops along the Tagus, from Almeyrim 
by Chamusea, as high as the mouth of the Zezere, 
established signals between his different quarters, and 
scouring the roads leading towards Spanish Estremadu- 
ra, established a sure and rapid intercourse with Elvas 
and the other frontier fortresses. He also organized 
good sources of intelligence at Gol at 
and at Thomar, and, in addition to these general pre- 
cautions, erected batteries opposite the mouth of the 
Zezere; but against the advice of the engineers, he 
placed them at too great distance from the river, and 
in other 
threatening to the enemy: the French eraft dropped 
down frequently t »wards Santarem, without hindrance, 
until colonel Colborne, of the sixty-sixth regiment, 
moored a guard-boat.close to the mouth of the Zezere, 


ao, Santarem, 


respects 


and disposed fires in such a manner on the banks 
of the T'agus that nothing could pass without being 
observed. 

Meanwhile on the side of Santarem, as a the 
country between Aleanhete and the Ponte Seea con- 
tinued impracticable from the rain, the main bodies of 
both armies were, of necessity, tranquil. Anson’s 
cavalry, however, acting in concert’ with major Fen- 


wick, who came down from Obidos towards Rio 
Mayor, harassed the enemy’s foraging parties; and 
in the Upper Beira several ions of importance had 
taken place with the militia, which it is time to notice 


act 


unsuitably, and offering nothing | 


as forming an essential part of lord Wellington’s com- | 


binations. 

It will be remembered that the ninth corps, being 
ordered to scour Biscay and Upper Castile in its pro- 
gress towards the frontier of Portugal, was so long 
delayed that, instead of keeping the communications 
of Massena free, and securing his base, Drouet lost al] 
connexion with the army of Portugal. Meanwhile the 
Partidas of Leon and Salamanca gave such employ- 
ment to Serras’ division that the Tras os Montes were 
unmolested, and Silveira, falling down to the Lower 
Douro, appeared, on the 29th of October, be fore Al- 


Felices, but failed. 

In November, however, the head of the ninth corps 
reached Ciudad Rodrigo, bringing a large convoy of 
provisions, collected in Castile, for Massena, Lord 
Wellington, anxious to prevent this from reaching its 
destination, directed Silveira to intercept it if possible 
and ordered Miller on the 16th to Viseu, ir support, 
On the 13th, general Gardanne, with four thousand 
infantry and three squadrons of cavalry, raised the 
blockade of Almeida, took possession of Pinhel, and 
supported by the ninth corps, conducted the convoy 
towards -Sabugal and Penamacor. The 16th, he was 
between Valverde and Pereiro Gavillos, but Silveira 
falling upon him killed some of his men, took man 
prisoners, and then retiring to Trrancoso on the 17th, 
united with Miller, who took post at Guarda. Never. 
theless, Gardanne pursued his march, but finally, ag 
we have seen, retreated from Cardigos ina panic, 

Drouet had not yet received the orders to put him- 
self under Massena’s command, but, at the representa. 
tion of Foy, moved forward into Portugal, and to hide 
spread the report, already noticed, of his 
intention to penetrate the ‘Tras os Montes. ‘The 17th 
December, he passed the Coa with fourteen thousand 
infantry and two thousand cavalry, and crossing the 
Mondego the 18th, encamped near Gouvea, the 224, 


his object, 


| Thence the cavalry and one division under general 


and after a 
skirmish occupied Trancoso ; Drouet with 
eleven battalions, and the under Gardanne, 
whieh he had rallied, made for the Alva and reached 
Ponte Murcella the 24th. 

lord Wellington’s commanications with 


Silveira, 
while 
troops 


Claparede, marched against 


B: lar, had been carried on, through Trant on the 
side of Coimbra, and through Wilson on that of Espin- 
hal and Abrantes. sut this sudden advance of the 


ninth cor} Ss obliged Wilson to cross thie Mot lego to 
' ' 


avoid being enclosed; and Drouet effeeting his june- 
tion with Massena by Espinhal, established his di- 
vision at Leiria, and spreading towards the sea cut off 


allies and the northern 
provinces. On the 2d of Jannary, however, Trant in- 
tercepted a letter from Drouet to Claparede, giving an 


! communication between the 





ceount of his own arrival, and of the State of Mas- 

is army; intimating, also, that a great operation 
was In contemplation, and that the fifth corps was 
daily expected in the Alemtejo; he directed Claparede 
to seize Guarda, to forage the neighbouring villages, to 


watch the road of Belmonte, and if Silveira should be 


troublesome, to defeat him. 

Silveira, an insufficient man, 1 iturally vain, ar d in- 
flated with his former cesses, had already attacked 
Claparede, and was defeated with the loss of twe 
hundred men at Ponte Abad, on the side of ‘Trancoso, 
ind Ba lar, alarmed for the safety of Oporto, re- 


d Wilson. The first immediately 
moved upon Viseu, and the last who had already re- 
passed the Mondego and taken a hundred stragglers 
of Drouet’s divisi marched hastily towards the 
same point. Meanwhile, Silveira had again provoked 
Claparede, who pressed him so closely, from the 10th 
to the 13th of January, that he drove him with loss 
over the Douro at Pezo de Ragoa, seized Lamego, and 
menaced Oporto before any troops could concentrate 
to oppose him. However, when Baccellar brought up 


called Miller ar 


mn, 


his reserve to the Pavia, and Miller’s and Wilson's 
corps reached Castro d’Airo, Claparede returned to 
Moimenta de Beira, closely followed by Wilson. 
Meanwhile, the arrival of the ninth corps having re- 
leved the French troops in Leon, the latter again 


menaced [ras os Montes, which obliged Silveira to 
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march to Braganza, and as Miller died at Viseu, only 
Wilson and Trant sccttael to harass the enemy’s 


yarties. ' 3 ; : 
Claparede taking post at Guarda, according to his 


instructions, seized Covilhao, while Foy, who in re- 
turning from France had collected about three thousand 
infantry and cavalry, convalescents, was marching by 


the road of Belmonte. Foy had escaped innumerable 


perils. At Pancorbo he was fain to fly from the Parti- 
das, with the loss of his despatches and half his 
escort; and now at Enxabarda entering the Estrada 


Nova, notwithstanding Claparede’s vicinity, he was 
harassed by colonel Grant with a corps of ordenanga 
from the Lower Beira, and although he suffered nothing 
by the sword, three hundred of his men died on the 
mountain from cold. On the 2d of February he reach- 
ed Santarem, where affairs were coming to a — 
During December and January, the country | 
always more or less flooded, the armies had continued 
in observation; but Massena’s positions were much 
outposts were reinforced, and his 
extended 1 proportion to his 
The weak wen on either side 
Mayor, any movement there created 


re ing 


strengthened, his 
Stig excursions 
increasing necessities. 
was towards Rio 


great jealousy, especiatly as the season advan ced and 
the roads became firmer. Hence, on the 19th of 
January (some reinforcements having landed at Lisbon 
a few days before) a fear lest the allies should be con- 


centrating at Aleoentre, had induced Junot to drive the 
outposts from Rio Mayor to probe the state of affairs, 
and a general attack was expected ; but after a skir- 
mish, he returned with a wound, which disabled him 
for the rest of the campaign 

Early in February, a column of six thousand French 
again scouring all the country be yond the Zezere, got 
much concealed food near Pedragoa, while other ‘de- 
tachments arriving the Mondego below Coimbra, 
earried off four hundred oxen and two thousand. sheep 
intended for the allies. ‘These excursions gave rise to 
horrible excesses, W hich bre ke down the discipline of 
the French army, and were always executed with 
impunity; the British cavalry at various times redeem- 
ed many cattle, and brought in ac rable number 
of prisoners, amongst them an aide-de-camp of general 
Clausel’s. 

Meanwhile, Massena organized a secret 
nication with Lisbon, through the Portugue 
Pamplona, who effected it by the help of 


on 


nore 
mnside 
commu- 


se general 
he fidaleos 


in that capital: their agents, under the pretence of 
selling sugar to the inhabitants of Thomar and Torres 
Novas, passed by the road of Caldas and thence 
through the mountains of Pedragoa Lord Welling- 
ton, on the other hand, was understood to have gained 
a French officer of rank, and it is certain that both 
generals had excellent information. 

- In this manner hostilities were carried on, each 
commander impatiently waiting for reinforcements 
which should enable him to act offensively. How 


both were disappointed, and how other events hitherto 
unnoticed, bore upon the plans of each, must be the 
subject of another | k. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


l. ** War ts not a conjectural art.”’ Massena for- 
assumed that the allies would not make 
astand in front of Lisbon, and that the militia would 
not venture to attack Coimbra; but the battle of Bu- 
and the capture of his hospitals evinced the 
soundness of the maxim. Again, he conjectured that 
the English would re-embark if pressed; the Lines 


getting this, 


saco 


put an end to that dream: yet once aw: ike, he made 
war like a great man, proving more formidable with 
reduced means and in difficulties, than he had been 


is rife 
Santareimn 


when opportunity w 
His stay at 


and his numbers untouched. 


shews what thirty thousand 
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additional men acting on the*left bank of the Tagus 
could have done. Had they arrived on the heights of 
Almada before admiral Berkeley’s s error was discover- 
ed, the supply of provisions, from Alemtejo and from 
Spain, would then have been transferred from Lisbon 
to the French armies; the fleet would have been driv- 
en from the T'agus, and the misery of the inhabitants, 
the fears of the British cabinet, the machinations of 
the Patriarch, and the little chance of final suecess, 
would probably have induced the British general to 
embark. 

2. It has been observed, that Massena, in the first 
week might have easily passed the Tagus, secured the 
resources of the Alemtejo, and driven the British fleet 
out of the port. ‘This was not so practicable as it 
might at first sight appear. The rains were heavy ; 
the fords impassable ; the French had not boats sufii- 
cient for a bridge; a weak detachment would have 
been useless, a strong detachment would have been 
dangerous: to collect boats, cast a bridge, and raise 
the entrenchments necessary to defend it, in the face 
of the allied forces, would have been neither a safe 
nor sure operation ; moreover, Massena would then have 
relinquished the certain aid of the ninth for the un- 
certain assistance of the fifth corps. 

3. Lord Wellington conjecturing the French to be 
in fall retreat, had like to have received a severe check 
at Santarem; he recovered himself in time, and’ with 
this exception, it would be difficult to support essential 
objections to his operations; yet, many have been 
urged, as that, he might have straightened the enemy’s 
quarters more effectually at Santarem; that- Hill’s 
corps, passing through Abrantes, could have destroyed 
the bridges at Punhete, and lining the Zezere, have cut 
off Massena’s reinforcements, and obliged him to 
abandon his positions or even to capitulate. This last 
idea, advanced at the time by eolonel Squires, an 
engineer of great zeal and ability, perfectly acquainted 
with the localities, merits examination. 

As a simple operation it was re 
results were not so certain; the Lines of Almada 
being unfinished, the rashness of leaving the Tagus 
unguarded, before an enemy who possessed eighty 
large boats, exclusive of those forming the bridges 
on the Zezere, is apparent; Hill’s corps must then 
have been replaced, and the army before Santarem 
would have been so weak as to invite a concentrated 
attack, to the great danger of the Torres Vedras Lines. 
Nor was the forcing of the French works at Punhete 
a matter of certainty; the ground was strong, there 
were two bridges over the Zezere, and the sixth 
corps, being within a short march, might, by passing 
at : irtinchel, have taken Hill in flank. 

The same officer, at a later period, misculeu- 
eke the enemy *s numbers at thirty thousand men, 
and the allies at more than seventy thousand regulars, 
proposed that Beresford should cross the Tagus at 
Azingha, behind the Almonda, and march upon Go- 
legao, while lord Wellington, concentrating at Rio 
Mayor, pushed upon Torres Novas. It was no com- 
mon head that conceived this project, by which sev- 
enty thousand men would, in a single march, have 
been placed in the midst of the enemy’s extended 
quarters; but the hand of Napoleon could scarcely 
have launched such a thunder-bolt. Massena had 
still fifty thousand fighting-men;-the boats from 
Abrantes must have been brought down, to pass the 
Tagus; the concentration of troops at Rio Mayor 
would scarcely have escaped the eremy’s notice, an 
exact concert, in point of time, was essential. But 
the eighth corps could have held the allies in check 


but the 


on the Alviella, while Reynier, from Santarem, and 
Ney, from Thomar, crushed Beresford between the 
Almonda and the ‘agus: moreover the roads about 
Tremes were nearly impassable from rain during 
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December, and in January, Soult, of whose operations 
1 shall speak in the next book, was menacing the 
Alemtejo. Any disaster happening to the allies would 
have relieved the enemy’s difficulties, when nothing 
else could. A campaign is like other works of art; 
accessaries, however splendid, must be rejected when 
not conducive to the main object. ‘That judgement, 


BOOK 


‘ 


[Boor XII, 


which duly classes the value of every feasible 


5 . Op- 
eration, is the best quality of a general, and long 
Wellington possessed it in a remarkable degree: to 
° . . . 5 ’ 
it, his genius and his courage were both subservient 
’ 


without, it he might have performed many brilliant 
exploits in the Peninsula, but he could never have 
conducted the war to a successful end. 


XII. 





CHAPTER I. 


General sketch of the state of the war—Lord Wellington ob- 
jects to maritime operations—Expedition to Fuengirola— 
Minor operations in Andalusia—National Cortez assemble in 
the Isle de Leon—its proceedings—New regency chosen 
Factions described—Violence of all parties~-—Unjust treat- 
ment of the colonies. 


In the preceding book, Spanish affairs have been 
little noticed, although lord Wellington’s combina- 
tions were deeply affected by them. The general 
position of the allies, extending from Coruiia to Cadiz, 
presented a great crescent, in the convex of which the 
French armies were operating ; and it was clear that, 
when checked at Lisbon, the most important point, 
their wings could reinforce the centre ; unless the allied 
forces, at the horns of the crescent, acted vigorously 
on a system which the harbours and fortresses, at 
either extremity, pointed out as suitable to those who 
possessed the absolute command of the sea. A Brit- 
ish army and fleet were therefore established at Cadiz, 
and a squadron of frigates at Coruna, and how far this 
warfare relieved the pressure on lord Wellington I 
shall now show. 

The Gallician troops, under Mahi, usually hang- 
ing on the borders of Leon, were always reported to 
be above twenty thousand men, when arms or stores 
were demanded from England, but there were never 
more than ten or twelve thousand in line; and, al- 
though Serras’ division, of only eight thousand, was 
spread over the plains, from Benevente to the Agueda, 
during Massena’s advance, no stroke of importance 
was effected against it. The arrival of the ninth corps, 
in October, put an end to all hopes from the Gallicians 
in that quarter, although the Partidas often surprised 
both posts and conyoys. Behind Mahi there was, 
however, a second army, from four to six thousand 
strong, embodied to defend the coast line towards the 
Asturias; and, in the latter province, about eight 
thousand men, including the irregular bands of Por- 
lier and other chiefs, constantly watched Bonet’s 
movements. 

That general 
but could never maintain himself there; because the 
country is a long defile, lying between the great 
mountains and the sea, and being crossed by a suc- 
cession of parallel ridges and rivers, is admirably 
caleulated for partizan warfare in connexion with a 
fleet. Lf he penetrated towards Gallicia, British and 
Spanish frigates, from Corufia, Janding troops at the 
ports of Gihon, Santander, or Santona, could always 
form a junction with the great bands of Longa, Mina, 
and Amor, and excite insurrections on his rear. In this 


draw from Castropol, after he had defeated general 
Ponte at Sales, about the period of Almeida being 
invested. ‘The advantages of such operations bein 
evident, the British government sent sir Home Pop. 
ham to direct the naval, and general Walker the 
military affairs at Coruja. Preparations were then 
made to embark a considerable force, under Renovales, 
to renew the attack at Santona and Santander; the 
Partidas of the interior were to move at the same 
time; a battalion of marines was assembled, in Eng. 
land, to garrison Santona, when taken, and Mahi 
promised to co-operate by an incursion. Serras, how- 
ever, threatened the frontier of Gallicia, Mahi re. 
mained in suspense, and this, together with the usual 
procrastination of the Spaniards, and the late arrival 
of sir Home Popham, delayed the expedition until 
October, although Porlier, Escadron, and other chiefs 
had commenced an isolated attack in the beginning 
of September.* Finally, Serras returned to Zamora, 
Mahi sent a division into Leon, and Bonet, aware 
of the preparations at Coruna, first concentrated at 
Oviedo, and then fell back towards Santander, leaving 
a post at Gihon. 

On the 16th of October Renovales sailed, but with 
only thirteen hundred men; accompanied, however, 


| by general Walker who carried ten thousand stand 


frequently mastered the Asturias, | 


manner Porlier, as before related, forced him to with- | 


of arms and ammunition, The 19th, entering the 
harbour of Gihon, they captured some French vessels, 
and Porlier, coming up on the land side, took some 
treasure and eighty prisoners. The next day, Reno- 
vales proceeded to Santora, but tempests impeded his 
landing, and he returned to Corufia the second of No 
vember, with only eight hundred and fifty men: a 
frigate and a brig had foundered, with the remainder 
of his troops, in a dreadful gale, which destroyed all 
the Spanish naval force along the coast, twelve vessels 
being wrecked even in the harbour of Coruna. Mean- 
while, Mahi, leaving ‘l'oboado Gil’s division to wateh 
Serras, entered the Asturias with the rest of the Gal- 
licians, and being joined first by the troops of that 
province, and soon after by Renovales, was very 
superior to the French; yet he effected nothing, and 
Bonet maintained his line from Gihon, through Oviedo, 
to the borders of Leon. 

In this manner hostilities wore feebly on; the 
Junta of the Asturias continued, as from the first, 
distinguished by their venality and indifference to 
the public good, their province was in a miserable 
and exhansted state; and the powers of the British 
naval officers on the coast not being defined, occa- 
sioned some dispute between them and general 
Walker, and gave opportunity to the Junta to in 





* Mr. Stuart's Papers. MSS. 
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terfere improperly with the distribution of the English 
stores." Gallicia was comparatively rich, but its 
Junta culpably inactive in the discharge of duties and 
oppressive in government, disgusted the whole prov- 
ince, and a general desire to end their power was 
revalent, In the course of the winter a combination 
of the clergy was formed to oppose both the Local 
Junta and the General Cortes, and assumed so threat- 
ening an aspect, that Mahi, who was then on the 
coast, applied to be taken in an English vessel to 
Coruna, to ensure his personal safety. One 
was soon after arrested at Ponferrada, the discontent 
spread, and the army was more employed to over- 
awe these factions than to oppose the enemy. Little 
advantage, therefore, was derived from the Spanish 
operations in the north; and general Walker, despair- 
ing to effect any thing useful, desired either that a 
British force should be placed at his disposal or that 
he might join the army in Portugal. 

These expeditions from Coruna naturally increased 
the audacity of the inland partidas, who could only 
become really dangerous, by having a sea-port where 
they could receive supplies and reinforcements; or 
embarking save themselves in extremity, and change 
the theatre of operations. 
ror employed considerable numbers of men in the 
military governments touching on the Bay of Biscay, 
and had directed, as we have seen, the “‘ corps d’ armee,”” 
in their progress towards Portugal, to scour all the 
disturbed countries to the right and left. The ninth 
corps had been thus employed during the months of 
August and September, but when it passed onward 
the partidas resumed their activity. Mina, Longa, 
Campillo, and Amor, frequently united about Villar 
Caya and Espinosa in numbers sufficient to attack 
large French detachments with success; and to aid 
them, general Walker repeatedly recommended the 
taking possession of Santona with a corps of British 
troops. That town, having the best winter harbour 


along the coast, and being built on a mountain prom- | 
ontory joined to the main by a narrow sandy neck, | 
It would have | 


could have been made very strong. 
cut off Bonet’s communication with France by sea, 
have given the British squadron a secure post from 
whence to vex the French coasts, and it offered a 
oint of connexion with the partidas of the Rioja, 
Biscay, and Navarre. 

Lord Liverpool, swayed by these considerations, 
desired to employ a corps of four thousand men to 
secure it; but, having first demanded lord Welling- 
ton’s opinion, the latter “* earnestly recommended that 
no such maritime operations should be undertaken. 
For,” said he, ** unless a very large force was sent, it 
would scarcely be able to effect a landing, and main- 
tain the situation of which it might take possession. 
Then that large foree would be unable to move or 
eflect any object at all adequate to the expence, or to 
the expectations which would be formed 
strength, owing to the want of those equipments and 
supplies in which an army landed from its ships 
must be deficient. It was vain to hope for any as- 
sistance, even in this way, much less military as- 
sistance from the Spaniards; the first thing they 
would require uniformly would be money ; then arms, 
ammunition, clothing of all descriptions, provisions, 
forage, horses, means of transport, and every thing 
Which the expedition would have aright to require 
from them ; and, after all, this extraordinary and per- 
verse people would scarcely allow the commander of the 
expedition to have a voice in the plan of operations, to 
be followed when the whole should be ready to undertake 


any, if indeed they ever should be re ady.’”} 


* Abstract of General Walker's Military Reports from Gal- 
licia. MSS. 


t+ Letter to Lord Live rpool, 7th May, 1811. *MSS. 
Vor. 1.—2 Q 
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To prevent this, the empe- | 


from its | 
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| Napoleon now caused Caffarelli’s reserve to enter 
| Spain, ordered Santona to be fortified, directed other 
| reinforcements from France upon the northern provin- 
| ces, and finally sent marshal Bessieres to command 
| the young guard, the third and fourth governments, 
and that of the Asturias, including Bonet’s division, 
| the whole forming a distinct force, called the army of 
the north, which on the Ist of January, 1811, exceeded 
seventy thousand, fifty-nine thousand men and eight 
thousand horses being present under arms; and Bes- 
sieres, who had received unusual powers, was espe- 
| cially ordered to support and furnish all necessary 
| assistance to the army of Portugal. This was the 
state of the northern parts of Spain. 

In the middle parts, the army of the centre, or that 
immediately under the king, at first about twenty 
thousand, was, before the end of the year, carried up 
to twenty-seven thousand, exclusive of French and 
Spanish guards and juramentados, or native troops, 
who had taken the oath of allegiance: with this 
power he protected his court, watched the movements 
of the Valencians, and chased the Guerillas of the in- 
terior. 
| The summer and autumn of 1810 were, however, 
for reasons before-mentioned, a period of great activ- 
| ity with these irregulars ; numerous petty actions were 
constantly fought around the capital, many. small 

French posts, and numbers of isolated men and offi- 
cers, were cut off, and few despatches reached their 
destinations without a considerable escort. To reme- 
dy this, the lines of correspondence were maintained 
by small fortified posts which run from Madrid ; 
through Guadarama and Segovia to the provinces of 
Valladolid and Salamanca; through Buitrago and So- 
mosierra to the army of the north; through Guadalaxara 
and Calatayud to the army of Aragon; through La 
Mancha to the army of the south: and by the valley 
of the Tagus, Arzobispo, and Truxillo, to the fifth 
corps during its incursions into Estremadura ; a brig- 
ade of cavalry, was also generally stationed at ‘Truxillo. 

As the warfare of the Partidas was merely a suc- 
cession of surprises and massacres, little instruction, 
and no pleasure, can be derived from the details; but 
in the course of the summer and autumn, not less 
than twelve considerable, and an infinite number of tri- 
fling affairs, took place between the moveable columns 
and these bands : the latter were however almost always 
beaten, and at the close of the year, only the Empe- 
cinado, Duran, Sanchez, Longa, Campillo, Porlier, 
| and Mina retained any great reputation; and the coun- 
| 
| 
} 


try people were so harassed, that counter Partidas, in 
many places assisted the French. 

The situation of the army of the centre enabled 
the king to aid Massena, either by an advance upon 
the Elga, or by reinforcing, or, at least, supporting 
the fifth corps in Estremadura. But Joseph, troubled 
by the Partidas, and having many convoys to protect, 
was also averse to join any of the marshals, with 
| all of whom, except Massena, he was on ill terms; 
neither were his relations with Napoleon such as to 
induce him to take an interest in any military opera- 
tions, save those which affected the immediate security 
of his court. His poverty was extreme; he was sur- 
rounded by French and Spanish intriguers; his plan 
of organizing a national party was thwarted by his 
brother’s regulations; plots were formed, or supposed 
to be formed, against his person; and, in this uneasy 
| posture, the secondary part he was forced to sustain, 
combined with his natural gentleness, which shrunk 
from the terrible scenes of bloodshed and devastation 
continually before his eyes, rendered his situation so 
irksome, that he resolved to vacate the throne and 
|retire to France, a resolution which he soon after- 
| wards partially executed. Such being the course of 
affairs in the northern and central provinces, it remains 
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to trace the more important military operations at the | 


southern horn of the crescent, where the allies were 
most favourably situated to press the left flank of the 
invaders. 

Sebastiani was peculiarly exposed to a harassing 
warfare, because of the city of Grenada and other 
towns in the interior, which he was obliged to hold 
at the same time with those on the coast, although 
the two districts were completely separated by the 
mountains. Hence a large body of troops were neces- 
sarily kept in the strip of country bordering the Med- 
iterranean, although they were menaced, on the one 
flank, by Gibraltar and the Spanish troops at San 
Roque; on the other by the Murcian army ; and in 
front, by continual descents from the sea; while, from 
the shallowness and length of their position, they 
were unable to concentrate in time to avoid being cut 
off in detail. Now the Murcian army, nominally 
twenty thousand, was based upon the cities of Murcia 
and Carthagena, and menaced alike the coast-line and 
that of Grenada by the route of Baza and Guadix; 
and any movement towards the latter, was sure to 
attract the French, while troops landing from Cadiz or 
Gibraltar fell upon their disseminated posts along the 
coast. 

To meet this system, Sebastiani, keeping his re- 
serves about Grenada, where he had entrenched a 
permanent camp, made sudden incursions, sometimes 
against the Murcians, sometimes against the Spanish 
forces on the side of Gibraltar; but that fortress 
afforded a refuge to the patriots on one side, and 
Carthagena, surrounded by arid lands, where, for two 
marches, no water is to be found. always offered a 
sure retreat on the other. Meanwhile the French 
general endeavoured to gain the important castles on 
the coast, and to put them into a state of defence; 
Estipona and Marbella were defended, and the lat- 
ter sustained many attacks, nor was it finally re- 
duced until the 9th of December, when the garrison, 
of one hundred men, took refuge on board the Topaze 
frigate. But Sebastiani’s hold of these towns, and 


even the security of the French troops along the coast, | 


depended upon the communications across the moun- 
tains with Grenada, Chiclana, and Seville; and to 
impede these, general Campbell sent British officers 
into the Ronda, who successfully directed the wild 
mountaineers of that district, until their operations 
were marred by Lascy’s misconduct. 

The various movements and insurrections in Grenada 
during the summer of 1810 have been already noted ; 
and, in October, general Campbell and admiral Pen- 
rose, conjointly with the governor of Ceuta, renewed 
the design of surprising Malaga, where were many 
privateers and a flotilla of gunboats, supposed to be 
destined against the islands near Ceuta. The French 
depot for the siege of Marbella was at Fuengirola, 
which is only thirty miles from Malaga, and it was 
judged that an attack there would draw the troops 


Valdemoro, commanding the Spanish force at San 
Roque, engaged to co-operate, on the side of Ronda. 


EXPEDITION OF FUENGIROLA. 


On the 13th of October, captain Hope, in the To- 
paze, sailed from Ceuta, with a division of gun-boats 
and a convoy, containing a brigade of twelve-pound- 
ers, sixty-five gunners, a battalion of the eighty-ninth 


Spanish imperial regiment of Toledo; in all fifteen 
hundred men, including serjeants.* Lord Blayney, 
commanding this force, was directed to make a false 
attack on Fuengirola, and should the enemy come out 
from Malaga, he was to sail against that place. A 
landing was effected the same day, and Sebastiani 





® Genera] C. Campbell's Correspondence, MSS. 





instantly marched, leaving only three hundred men j 
Malaga: lord Blayney was as instantly apprised of the 
success of the demonstration, yet he remained two 
days cannonading the castle with twelve-pounders 
although the heavier metal of the gun-boats and of 
the frigate, had before failed to make any impression 
on the walls; and during this time his dis 
betrayed the utmost contempt of military rules, Op, 
the second day, while he was on a a gun-boat 
himself, the garrisen, which did not exceed two hun- 
dred men, having first descried Sebastiani’s column 
made a sally, took the battery, and drove the British 
part of the investing force headlong towards the boats, 
Lord Blayney landed, rallied his men, and re-took the 
artillery; but at this moment two squadrons of French 
cavalry came up, and his lordship, mistaking them 
for Spaniards, ordered the firing to cease. He wag 
immediately made prisoner; his troops again fled to 
the beach, and would have been sabred but for the 
opportune arrival of the Rodney with the eighty. 
second regiment, the flank companies of which were 
immediately disembarked and first checked the enemy, 
The Spanish regiment, untouched by the panic, re. 
gained the ships regularly and without loss; of the 
British two officers and thirty men were killed or 
wounded, and one general, seven inferior officers, and 
nearly two hundred serjeants and privates taken, 
Thus an expedition, well contrived and adequate to 
its object, was ruined by misconduct, and terminated 
in disaster and disgrace. 

Scarcely was this aflair finished, when Valdemoro 
and the Marquis of Portasgo appeared in the Ronda; 
an insurrection commenced at Velez Malaga and in the 
neighbouring villages ; and Blake, who had returned 
from Cadiz to the army in Murcia, advanced, with 
eight thousand men, towards Cullar on the side of 
Baza. General Campbell immediately furnished mon- 
ey to Portasgo, and embarked a thousand stand of 
arms for the people of Velez Malaga.* An English 
frigate was also sent to cruise along the coast. Se. 
bastiani, however, being relieved from the fear of a 
descent, soon quelled this insurrection ; and then send- 
ing Milhaud on before with some cavalry, followed 
himself with reinforcements for general Rey, who 
was opposed to Blake. The latter, retiring behind 
the Almanzora river, was overtaken by Milhaud, and 
defeated on the 4th of November, when his army 
dispersed: at the same time, a contagious fever, 
breaking out at Carthagena, spread along the coast to 
Gibraltar and Cadiz, and the Spanish operations on 
the side of Murcia ceased. 

In the kingdom of Seville, the war turned chiefly 
upon the blockade of the Isla, and the movements of 
the Spanish armies in Estremadura. Provisions for 
Cadiz were principally drawn from the Condado de 
Neibla, and it has been seen that Copons, aided by 
descents from the ocean, endeavoured to secure this 


08itions 





J | important resource ; but neither his efforts, nor the 
from the latter place; and the more surely, as general | 





descents, would have availed, if Ballasteros had not 
co-operated by constantly menacing Seville from Ar 
acena and the Aroche mountains. Neither could Bal- 


| lasteros have maintained the war there, were it not for 


the support of Badajos and Olivenza; under cover of 
which, Romana’s army protected his line of opera- 
tion, and sent military supplies and reinforcements. 
On the possession of Badajos, therefore, the supply of 


| Cadiz chiefly depended. 
regiment, a detachment of foreign deserters, and the | 


Seville was the French point of defence; Cadiz, 
Estremadura and the Condado de Neibla their points 
of offence. The want of provisions, the desire to cut 
off the Spanish convoys, or the sudden irruption of 
troops from Cadiz, threatening their posts at Moguer 
and Heulva, always drew them towards the coast; the 
enterprises of Ballasteros brought them towards Ara 


—— 


* General Camphbe Ils Correspondence, MSS. 
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cena, and, in like manner, the advance of Romana to-| Liberty had no attraction for the nobles, nor for the 
wards the Morena brought them to Estremadura. But | monastics, nor even for the merchants ; and the Cortes, 
Romana had wasted the greater part of the latter pro- | in suppressing old establishments and violating old 
yince, and as the fifth corps alone was disposable, | forms and customs, wounded powerful interests, cre- 
either for offensive movements, or for the defence of | ated active enemies, and shocked those very prejudices 
the country around Seville, Soult contented himself | which had produced resistance to Napoleon. 
with such advantages as could be gained by sudden In the administration of the armies, in the conduct 
strokes; frequently, however, crossing the mountains | of the war, in the execution of the laws, and the treat- 
to prevent the Spaniards from permanently establishing | ment of the colonies, there was as much of vanity, 
themselves on the frontier of Andalusia. of intrigue, Deg a negligence, folly, and vi- 
In October, Romana, as we have seen, entered the | olence as before. Hence the people were soon discon- 
Lines of Torres Vedras, and Mendizabal, who remained | tented ; and when the power of the religious orders 
with two divisions, finding that Mortier, unconscious | was openly attacked by a proposition to abolish the 
of Romana’s absence, had retired across the mountains, | inquisition, the clergy became active enemies of the 
occupied Merida. He wished to establish himself in | Cortes. The great cause of feudal privileges being 
the yet unwasted country about Llerena, but the ap-| once given up, the natural tendency of the Cortes 
earance of a moveable column on the frontier of La! was towards the enemy. A broad line of distinction 
the sent him back to Badajos, and, on the 20th of | was thus drawn between the objects of the Spanish 
November, he united with Ballasteros. The French | and English governments in the prosecution of the 
then fortified Gibraleon and other posts in the Condado | war; and, ere the contest was finished, there was a 
de Neibla, while Girard’s division reappeared at Gua- | schism between the British cabinet and the Spanish 
daleanal, and being joined by the column from La| government, which would inevitably have thrown the 
Mancha, foraged the country towards Llerena. Men- | latter into Napoleon’s hands, if fortune had not, at the 
dizabel then took post at Zafra with nine thousand in- | moment, betrayed him into Russia. 
fantry and two thousand cavalry, including Madden’s The Regency, jealous of the Cortes, and little 
Portuguese brigade, but meanwhile, Copons, who had | pleased with the inferior title of highness accorded 
four thousand men, was totally defeated at Castillejos | them, were far from partaking of the republican spirit ; 
by D’Aremberg, and retired to Puebla de Gusman. and so anxious to check any tendency towards inno- 
“At Cadiz, no change or military event had occurred | vation, that early in the year they had invited the duke 
afler the affair of Matagorda, save the expeditions | of Orleans to command the provinces bordering on 
against Moguer, already noticed, and a slight attempt} France, permitted him to issue proclamations, and 
of the Spantards against the Chiclana works in Sep-| received him at Cadiz with the honours of a royal 
tember; but all men’s hopes and expectations had | prince; intending to oppose his authority to that of 
been wonderfully raised by political events which it the Local Juntas, at the moment, and finally, to that 
was fondly hoped would secure both independence and | of the Cortes. He had touched at Taragona and had 
a good constitution to Spain. After two years of in-| been well received, but at Cadiz the people regarded 
trigues and delay, the National Cortes assembled, and | him with indifference. Mr. Wellesley opposed his 
the long suppressed voice of the people was at last to | stay because lord Wellington judged that his recep- 
be heard. Nevertheless, as the members of the Cortes | tion in Spain would tend to render the Spanish war 
could not be duly and legally chosen in the provinces | popular in the South of France, and the English min- 
possessed by the enemy; and as some members were | isters wishing to prevent any future embarrassments 
captured by the French on their journey to Cadiz, | from his intrigues in Spain, sent him a verbal invita- 
many persons unknown, even by name, to their sup-| tion to reside in England. This he did not accept, 
posed constituents, were chosen; and a new principle | but the Cortes aware of the cause of his arrival, ob- 
of election was also adopted; for al] persons twenty-| liged him to quit Spain, and soon after displacing the 
five years old, not holding office or pension under the | Regency of Five, appointed Joachim Blake, Gabriel 
government, nor incapacitated by crime, nor by debts | Cisgar, and Pedro Agar in their stead. During the 
to the state, nor by bodily infirmity, were eligible to| absence of the two first, substitutes were provided, 
sit if chosen, which had never before been the rule. | but one of them (Palacios) making some difficulty 
A supplement of sixty-eight members was likewise | about taking the oath, was immediately declared to 
provided to supply accidental vacancies; and it was| have forfeited the confidence of the nation; so per- 
agreed that twenty-six persons then in Spain, natives | emptorily did the Cortes proceed. 
of the colonies, should represent those dependencies. Nevertheless, the new regents, not more pleased 
Towards the latter end of September this great | with the democratic spirit than their predecessors, and 
assembly met, and immediately took the title of Majes-| yet wishing to retain the power in their own hands, 
ty; it afterwards declared the press free in respect of | refused to listen to the princess of Brazils’ claim, and 
political, but not of religious matters, abolished some | thus factions sprang up on every side; for the repub- 
of the provincial juntas, re-appointed captains-general, | licans were not paramount in the Cortes at first, and 
and proceeded to form a constitution worded in the | the majority of that assembly were so subtilely dealt 
very spirit of democracy. These things, aided by a| with by Pedro Souza, that they privately admitted 
vehement eloquence, drew much attention to the pro- | Carlotta’s claims both to the succession and the imme- 
ceedings of the Cortes, and a fresh impulse seemed | diate control of the whole Peninsula. 
given to the war: but men brought up under despot- Don Manuel Lapeiia being declared captain-general 
ism do not readily attain the fashions of liberty. of Andalusia, and commander of the forces in the Isla, 
The Provincial Junta, the Central Junta, the Junta | was subservient to the views of the Cortes; but the 
of Cadiz, the Regency, had all been, in succession, | new Regency, anxious to have a counterbalancing 
violent and tyrannical in act, while claiming only to | force, and being instigated also by persons from 
be popular leaders, and this spirit did not desert the | Badajos, enemies to Romana, removed that officer 
Cortes. Abstract principles of liberty were freely | in December, and ordered his divisions to separate 
Promuleated, yet tyrannical and partial proceedings | from the British army and come to Cadiz. The con- 
were of common occurrence; and the reformations, | duct of those divisions had, indeed, given little satis- 
by outstripping the feelings and understandings of the | faction either to the British or Porteguese, but num- 
nation, weakened the main springs of its resistance to | bers were so absolutely necessary to lord Wellington, 
the French. It was not for freedom, but from national | that colonel O’Neal was sent to remonstrate with the 
pride and from religious influence, that the people struck. | Regency; and, by shewing that the fall of Estrema- 
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dura, and the total loss of communication with the 
interior of Spain would ensue, obtained a momentary 
respite.* 

In matters relating to the war against the French, 
or to the administration of the country, the Spanish 
leaders were incapable of acting cordially on any 
mature plan; but with respect to the colonies, all 

arties agreed to push violence, injustice, cruelty, and 
impolicy to their utmost bounds. ‘To please the Brit- 
ish government, the first Regency had published, in 
May, a decree, permitting the South Americans to 
export their own products, under certain conditions. 
This legalizing of a trade, which could not be suppress- 
ed, and which was but a decent return to England 
for her assistance, gave offence to the Municipal Junta 
of Cadiz; and its resentment was so much dreaded 
that the Regency, in June, disowned their own decree 


| 
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of the previous month and even punished the printers, | 


as having given birth to a forged instrument. [Exas- 
perated at this treatment, the-colonies, who had resist- 


ed all the intrigues of the French, with a firmness | 


and singleness of purpose very displeasing to the 
government in Old Spain, openly discovered their dis- 
content, and then the authorities in the Mother Country, 
throwing off the mask of liberality and patriotism, 
exposed their own secret views. 
that Americans should be Spanish subjects now, but 
that in all cases they should belong to Spain,”’ was the 
proclamation of the Regency, in answer to a declaration 


It is not enough | 


| 
| 





from the Caraccas, avowing attachment to the cause | 


of Ferdinand: meaning that, if Spain should pass 


. . } 
under the power of the usurper America must follow, | 


as having no right to decide in any case for herself. 


When the Cortes met, America expected more jus- | 
tice; she had contributed ninety millions of dollars | 





for the support of the war, and many of her sons had | 
served zealously in person ; she had also been declared | 
an integral part of the empire by the Central Junta, | 


and her deputies were now permitted to sit in the 
Great National Assembly. She was however soon 
made to understand, that the first of these _privi- 
leges meant eternal slavery, and that the second was a 
mere form. ‘The Americans complain of having 
been tyrannized over for three hundred years! they 
shall now suffer for three thousand years,’”’ and “I 
know not to what class of beasts the Americans be- 
long :’’ such were the expressions heard and applaud- 
ed in the Cortes, when the rights of the colonists were 
agitated in that assembly. Better to lose Spain to 
Joseph, if America be retained, than to save Spain if 
America be separated from her, was a feeling deeply 
rooted in every Spanish heart, a sentiment covertly 
expressed in many public documents, and openly 
acted upon; for, when repeated insults, treachery, and 
continued violence, had driven the colonists to defend 
their rights in arms, the money and stores, supplied by 
England for the support of the war against the French, 
were applied to the fitting out of expeditions against 
America. Thus the convocation of the 
Cortes, far from improving the posture of affairs, dried 
up the chief sources of revenue, weakened the army in 
the field, offended many powerful bodies in the state, 


involved the nation in a colonial war, and struck at 


the root of the alliance with England. 
i ee 


CHAPTER II. 


National | 





Soult assumes the direction of the blockade of Cadiz—His flo- | 


tilla—Enters the Troccadero canal—Villantroys, or cannon 
mortars, employed by the’ French—Inactivity of the Span- 


(Boor XII, 


notion of evacuating Andalusia—Soult’s first expedition 4 
Estremadura—Carries the bridge of Merida—Be sieges Oli. 
yenza—Ballasteros defeated at Caste llejos—Flies into Port i- 
gal—Romana’s divisions march from Cartaxo to the saccoer 
of Olivenza—That place surrenders—Romana die endiiecs ur 
acter—Lord Wellington's counsels neglected by the Spani h 
generals—First siege of Badajos—Mendizabel arrives—File 
the Spanish army into Badajos—Makes a grand sally—Is dew 
ven back with Joss—Pitches his camp round San Christoyal.. 
Battle of the Gebora—Continuation of the blockade of Cadiz 
—Expedition of the allies under general Lapena—Battle of 
Barosa—F actions in Cadiz. 


har- 
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Wuire the Spaniards in the Isla were occupied 
with the debates of the Cortes, the French works 
were laboured with care. The chain of forts wag 
perfected, each being complete in itself with ditch 
and palisades and a week’s provisions; the batteries 
at the Trocadero were powerful, and the flotillas a 
San Lucar de Barameda, Santa Maria, Puerto Real, 
and Chiclana, were ready for action. Soult repaired 
in person to San Lucar, and in the last night of Oc. 
tober, thirty pinnaces and gun-boats slipping out of 
the Guadalquivir eluded the allied fleet,  pagsed 
along the coast to Rota, and from thence, aided by 
shore batteries, fought their way to Santa Maria and 
the San Pedro. But, to avoid the fire of the fleet 
and forts in doubling Matagorda, the duke of Dal. 
matia, remembering what he had formerly effected 
at Campo Saucos on the Minho, transported his flo 
tilla on rollers, overland; in November, one hundred 
and thirty armed vessels and transports were assem- 
bled in the Trocadero canal. This success was, how. 
ever, alloyed by the death of general Senarmont, an 
artillery officer of the highest reputation. 

At the Trocadero point there were immense batte- 
ries, and some notable pieces of ordnance called can. 
non-mortars, or Villantroys, after the inventor. These 
huge engines were cast in Seville, and, being placed 
in slings, threw shells with such prodigious force ag 
to range over Cadiz, a distance of more than five 
thousand yards. But to obtain this fight the shells 
were partly filled with lead, and their charge of 
powder was two small for an effective explosion, 
Nevertheless, they produced some alarm in the city, 
and were troublesome to the shipping. But Soult’s 
real design was first to ruin, by a superior fire, the oppo- 
site fort of the Puntales, then pass the straits with his 
flotilla, and establish his army between the Isla and 
the city ; nor was this plan chimerical, for on the side 
of the besieged there was neither concert nor industry. 

Two drafts, made, in August and September, by 
lord Wellington, had reduced Graham’s force to five 
thousand men, and in October the fever broke out 
in Cadiz; but as Soult’s preparations became formida- 
ble, reinforcements were drawn from Gibraltar and Sici- 
ly, and, at the end of the year, seven thousand British, 
Germans, and Portuguese, were still behind the Santi 
Petri. Hence Graham felt confident, 1. That, with 
due preparation, he could maintain the Puntales even 
though its fire should be silenced. 2, That Soult 
must establish a stronger flotilla than the allies, or 
his communication with Matagorda could not be mait- 
tained. 3. That the intercourse between the army 
in Isla and the garrison of Cadiz could not be im 
terrupted, unless the great redoubt of the Cortadura 
was lost. 

To ensure the superiority of naval means, admiral 
Keats drew all the armed craft from Gibraltar. To 
secure the land defence, general Graham perseveringly 
urged the Regency to adopt certain plans, and he was 
warmly seconded by sir Henry Wellesley, but neither 
their entreaties, nor the imminence of the danger, could 
overcome the apathy of the Spaniards.* ‘Their army, 
reinforced by a small body from Ceuta, was wanting 


iards—Napoleon directs Soult to aid Massena—Has some in discipline, clothing, and equipments, and only siX- 
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teen thousand men of all arms were effective on a 
muster-roll of twenty-three thousand. 
the British troops, far from being assisted, was vex- 
atiously impeded; it was the end of December, and 
after many sharp altercations, ere Graham could even 
obtain leave to put the interior line of the Cortadura 
in a state of defence; although, by a sudden disem- 
barkation, the enemy might enter it from the rear, and 
cut off the army of the Isla from the city. But while 
the duke-of Dalmatia was collecting means of attack, 
the events in Portugal prevented the execution of 
his design. 

When Massena had passed the frontier, his com- 
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| lery, sappers and miners, and about four thousand cav- 


The labour of | alry and fifty-four guns, was assembled on the 2d 


January. An equipage of siege, a light pontoon train, 
and seventeen hundred carts, for stores and provisions, 
were also prepared: and Soult’s administration was 
now so efficient, that he ordered a levy of five thousand 
young Spaniards, called ‘ escopeteros” (fuzileers) to 
maintain the police of the province.* 


Mortier moving from Guadalcanal, entered Zafra 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| SOULT’S FIRST EXPEDITION TO ESTREMADURA. 


munications with France became so uncertain, that | 


the emperor’s principal source of information was 
through the English newspapers. Foy brought the 
first exact intelligence of the posture of affairs. It 
was then that the army of the north was directed to 
support the army of Portugal; that the ninth corps 
was made a component part of the latter; that the 
prince of Esling was enjoined to hold fast between 
Santarem and the Zezere; to besiege Abrantes; and 
to expect the duke of Dalmatia, who had been al- 


ready several times commanded to move through the | 


Alemtejo, to his assistance.* The 
even to have contemplated the evacuation of Anda- 


emperor seems | 


lusia and the concentration of the whole army of the | 


south on the Tagus, a project that would have 


strengthened rather than weakened the French in the | 


Peninsula, because it was more important to crush the | 


regular warfare in Portugal, than to hold any particu- 
lar province. 
Massena’s instructions reached him in due time, 


Soult’s were intercepted by the Guerillas, and the 


duplicates did not arrive before the end of December; | 
a delay affording proof, that thirty thousand men | 
would searcely have compensated for the uncertainty | 


of the French communications. Postponing his de- 
sion against Cadiz, the Duke of Dalmatia then re- 
paired to Seville, carrying with him Latour Mau- 
boure’s ’ 
first corps. His instructions neither prescribed a line 
of movement nor enjoined any specific operation ; 
the f Esling was to communicate his plan, 
to which Soult’s was to be subordinate. But no certain 
intelligence even of Massena’s early proceedings had 
reached Seville, and such were the precautions of lord 
Wellington, such the activity of the Partidas, that 
from the time Soult quitted Cadiz, until his operation 
terminated, no communication could be effected be- 
tween the two marshals, and each acted in perfect 
ignorance of the plans and situation of the other. 

The duke of Dalmatia considering that Sebastiani 
had his hands full; and that the blockade of Cadiz, 
and the protection of Seville on the side of Neibla 


prince o 


and of Aracena, would not permit the drawing off | 


more than twenty thousand men from Andalusia; 
represented to the emperor that with such a force, he 
durst not penetrate the Alemtejo, leaving Olivenza and 
Badajos, and Ballasteros, (who would certainly join 
Mendizabel) on his rear; and that Romana alone, 
without reckoning British troops, could bring ten 
thousand men against his front; henee he demanded 
leave to besiege those places, and Napoleon consent- 
ed.t| Meanwhile, order was taken to secure Andalu- 
sia during the operations. Dessolles’ division had 
been recalled to form the army of the centre, and gen- 
eral Godinot took his place at Cordoba; a column of 


observation was posted under general Digeon at Ecija; | 


Seville entrenched on the side of Neibla, was given 
over to general Daricau; and a detachment 
Remond was posted at Gibraleon. ‘The expeditionary 
army, consisting of sixteen thousand infantry, artil- 

* The King’s Correspondence, captured at Vittoria. 
+ Marshal Soult’s Corre spondence. MSS, 


cavalry and five thousand infantry from the | 


on the 5th January, Mendizabel retired to Merida, 
and Ballasteros, in consequence of orders from the 
Regency, passed over the mountains to Frejenal. 
But winter tempests raged, the French convoy which 
moved on Aracefia, overwhelmed by storms, was de- 
tained at the foot of the mountains, and to protect 
it, Gazan marching from Zafra, drove Ballasteros out 
of Frejenal. Meanwhile, the Spanish leaders, as well 
those in Estremadura, as in Cadiz, were quite igno- 


| rant of Soult’s intentions, some asserting that he was 
| going to pass the Tagus at Almaraz, others, that his 


object was only to crush Ballasteros. Lord Welling- 
ton alone divined the truth, and it was he who first 
gave Mendizabal notice, that the French were assem- 
bling at Seville at all, so destitute of intelligence and 
of military knowledge were the Spaniards. Now when 
the French were breaking into Estremadura, terror 
and confusion spread far and wide; Badajos was ill 
provisioned, Albuquerque in ruins, Olivenza nearly 
dismantled; and, in the midst of this disorder, Bal- 
lasteros was drawn off towards the Condada de Nei- 
bla by the Regency, who thus deprived Estremadura 
of half its defenders at the moment of inyasion. 
Lord Wellington had advised that the troops should 
be concentrated, the bridges over the Guadiana mined 
for destruction, and the passage of that river disputed 
to gain time; but these things being neglected, an 
advanced guard of cavalry alone carried the bridge of 
Merida on the 6th. Soult then turned upon Olivenza 
with the infantry, and while Latour Maubourg’s dra- 





| goons held Mendizabal in check on the side of Bada- 


jos, Briche’s light horsemen collected cattle on the 
side of Estremadura. Gazan’s division, still posted 
near Frejenal, protected the march of the artillery and 
| convoy, and La Houssaye’s brigade, belonging to the 


army of the centre, quitting Truxillo, marched against 


the Partidas and scoured the banks of the Tagus from 
Arzobispo to Alcantara. 


| 


under | 


FIRST SIEGE OF OLIVENZA. 


| This place, although regularly fortified with nine 
| bastions, a covered way, and some unfinished rave- 
lins, was incapable of a good defence. With an old 
breach slightly repaired, very few guns mounted, and 
commanding no passage of the Guadiana, it was of 
| little importance to the French; yet, as containing 
four thousand troops, it was of some consequence to 
reduce it. Lord Wellington had pressed Romana to 
destroy the defences entirely, or to supply it with the 
means of resistance, and the marquis decided on the 
former; but Mendizabel slighting his orders, had 
thrown his best division into the place. 

| It was invested the llth; an abandoned outwork, 
three hundred and forty yards south of the town, 
was taken possession of the first night, and breach- 
ing batteries of eight guns, and counter batteries of 
| six guns were then marked out. The trenches were 
opened on the west, and approaches carried on by 
the flying sap against the old breach; but the rains 
were heavy and continual, the scarcity of entrench- 
| ing-tools great, and it was not until the 18th, when 
| the head of the convoy had passed the mountains, that 
the works could be properly advanced. 





* King Joseph's Corresnondence. MSS. 
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On the 19th the covered way was crowned, and | Romana’s divisions, was at Montemor. 


the 20th the breaching batteries opened their fire; 
two mortars also threw shells into the town, and a 
globe of compression was prepared to blow in the 
counterscarp. In the evening, Mendizabel skirmished 
unsuccessfully with Latour Maubourg’s horsemen, and, 
on the 2ist, the mine was completed and preparations 
made for the passage of the ditch. 
eral, unable from the absence of Ballasteros’ division 
to relieve Olivenza, now demanded succour from Ro- 
mana, who sent Carlos D’Espana’s brigade from 
Abrantes the 18th, and general Virues, with his own 
Spanish division, from Cartaxo on the 20th. The 
2ist, the governor of Olivenza was informed of this, 


The Spanish gen- | 


and replied that he would maintain the place to the | 


last moment; but the next day he capitulated, having 
still provisions, ammunition, eighteen guns, and four 
thousand one hundred effective soldiers. The 26th 
Soult marched against Badajos. 

Meanwhile Ballasteros advanced upon Neibla, but 
being followed by Gazan, was overtaken at Castillejos 
on the 28th, and, after a sharp battle, driven with the 
loss of fifteen hundred prisoners besides killed and 
wounded over the Guadiana; the Spanish artillery 
was saved in the castle of Paymigo, and the infant- 
ry took refuge at Alcontin and Mertola. Ballasteros’ 
force was thus in a few days reduced by three thousand 
men, and, that nothing might be left to alarm the 
French in that quarter, the Regency re-called Copon’s 
force to Cadiz. In this manner a fortress was taken, 
and twelve thousand men, who, well employed, might 
have frustrated the French designs against Badajos, 
were all dispersed, withdrawn, or made prisoners in 
twenty days after the commencement of Soult’s expe- 
dition, 

For many months previous to these events lord 
Wellington had striven to teach the Spanish com- 
mander that there was but one safe mode of proceed- 
ing in Estremadura, and Romana had just yielded to 
his counsels when the sudden arrival of the French 
threw every thing into confusion. The defence of the 
Guadiana, the dismantling of Olivenza, the concentra- 
tion of the forces were all neglected. Romana, how- 
ever, had sent his divisions towards the frontier; they 
reached Montemor the 22d; the 23d they received 
Mendizabel’s orders to halt as Olivenza had surren- 
dered; the 24th Romana died of an aneurism in the 
heart. He was a worthy man and of quick parts, al- 
though deficient in military talent. His death was a 
great loss, yet his influence was on the wane; he had 
many enemies, and his authority was chiefly sustained 
by the attachment of his troops, and by his riches, 
for his estates being in the Balearic Isles, his revenues 
did not suffer by the war. 

Mendizabal now commanded in Estremadura. He 
had received Romana’s orders to adopt lord Welling- 
ton’s plan; which was to concentrate all the Spanish 
troops, amounting to at least ten thousand men, on the 
frontier, and, before the enemy appeared on the right 
bank of the Guadiana, to occupy a certain position of 
great natural strength close to Badajos; the right 
touching the fort of St. Christoval, the front covered 
by the Gebora river and by the Guadiana, the fortress of 
Campo Mayor immediately in the rear of the left, and 
Elvas behind the centre. When Mendizabal should be 
entrenched on this position, and a strong garrison in 
Badajos, the English general thought Soult could not 
invest or even straighten the communications of the 
town; knowing well 
phetically observed, * with soldiers of any other nation 
success 73 cerlain, but no calculation can be made of any 
operation in which Sz vaged. 

When Olivenza fell, a small earrison was in Albu- 
querque, another in Valencia d’Alcantara; Carlos 
d’Espana was in Campo Mayor, and Virues, with 


nish troops care e7 
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: When Soult 
drove back the out-posts of Badajos on the 26th, Men. 


dizabat shut himself up with six thousand men it 
that fortress; but, although a siege had been expected 
for a year, the place was unprovisioned. It was, how. 
ever, still possible to execute the English general's 
plan, yet no Spaniard moved, and, on the 27th, La. 
tour Maubourg, crossing the Guadiana at Merida, 
forded the Gebora, and cut off the eommunications with 
Campo Mayor and Elvas. 
FRENCH SIEGE OF BADAJOS. 

This city stands on a tongue of land at the con. 
fluence of the Guadiana with the Rivillas. The first 
is a noble river five hundred yards broad, the second 
a trifling stream. A rock, one hundred feet high, 
and ‘crowned by an old castle, overhangs the meet. 
ing of the waters; and the town, spreading out like 


| a fan as the land opens between the rivers, is pro. 


the people he dealt with, he pro- | 


tected by eight regular curtains and bastions, from 
twenty-three to thirty feet in height, with good eoun. 
terscarps, covered way, and glacis. On the left bank 
of the Guadiana the out-works were, 1. the Lunette of 
San Roque, covering a dam and sluice on the Rivillas, 
by which an inundation could be commanded ; 2. an 
isolated redoubt, called the Picurina, situated beyond 
the Rivillas, and four hundred yards from the town; 
3. the Pardaleras, a defective crown-work, centra} 
between the Lower Guadiana and the Rivillas, and 
two hundred yards from the ramparts. 

On the right bank of the Guadiana a hill, crowned 
by a regular fort three hundred feet square, called San 
Christoval, overlooked the interior of the castle; anda 
quarter of a mile farther down the stream, the bridge, 
six hundred yards in length, was protected by a 
bridge-head, slightly connected with San Christoval, 
but commanded on every side. 

Soult constructed a ferry on the Guadiana, above 
the confluence of the Gebora, and three attacks were 
opened against the town the 28th, two on the side of 
Picurina and on that of the Pardaleras. The 
29th and 30th slight sallies were repulsed, but tem- 
pe stuous weather Sp iled the works. Gazan’s division 
distant, the infantry before the place were few, 

nd, on the 30th, the garrison making a vigorous sally 
from the Pardaleras, killed or wounded sixty men and 
cleared the trenches.* Meanwhile some Spanish 
cavalry, gliding rousd the left of the French, sabred 
several engineers and sappers, and then retire d. 

In the night of the 2d of February a violent tempest 
flooded the Rivillas, carried away the French bridges, 


one 


was 


drowned men and horses, damaged the depéts, and 
reduced the besiegers to the greatest distress.t The 
cavalry employed in the investment could no longer 


forage ; scarcity was felt in the camp; the convoys 
could only arrive by detachments; the rigour of win- 
ter bivouacs caused sickness; and, on the 3d, the 
Spaniards, making a second sally from Pardaleras, 


killed or wounded eighty men and ruined a part of the 
parallel. The same day Gazan arrived in camp, but 
the French cavalry being withdrawn from the right 
bank of the Guadiana, In consequence of rigorous 
weather, the communication was re-established with 
Elvas, and Mendizabal called the divisions in Portu- 
gal to his assistance.t Virues immediately inarched 
upon Elvas, Carlo d’Espana, and Madden united at 
Campo Mayor, and Julian Sanchez brought down his 
Partida from Upper Estremadura.| 

In the night of the 5th, Mendizabal repaired to Elvas 
in person, passed the Caya the next day, and being 
joined on the road by the troops from Campo Mayor, 
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ushed the few French horsemen still on the right of 
the Guadiana over the Gebora. The Portuguese brig- 
ade crossed that river in pursuit, and captured some 
baggage; but the infantry entered Badajos, for Men- 
dizabal again neglecting lord Wellington’s counsel, 
designed ‘not to take up a position behind the Ge bora, 
but to raise the siege by a sally; yet he delayed this 
until the next day, thus risking to have his whole 
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army shut up in an ill- provided fortress ; for Latour | 


Maubourg, seeing that Madden was unsupported, turned 
and drove him back over the Gebora with loss. 

Badajos now contained sixteen thousand men, and 
early on the 7th, Carrera and Carlos d’Espaiia, at 
the head of five thousand infantry and three hundred 
cavalry, breaking out at the Picurina side, with one 
burst carried the trenches and the batteries; the sol- 
diers fought with surprising ardour, but the entire want 
of arrangement on the part of the generals (unworthy 
to — the brave men under them) ruined all. 
They had not even provided the means to spike the 
guns; and when Mortier brought his reserves a: crainst 
the front and flank of the attack, the whole driven 
back in disorder, re-entered the city, having eighty-five 
officers and near six hundred soldiers killed and 
wounded; the enemy also lost several engineers and 
four hundred men. 

While this action took place on the left bank, Latour 
Maubourg occupied the ground between the Gebora 
and the Caya, and again cut off the communication 
with Elvas and Campo Mayor; but his forces were 
too weak to maintain themselves there, and Mendiza- 
bal, leaving the defence of the town entirely to the 
Rafael Menacho, pitched his own camp 
round San Christoval. Some days previous to this, 
the French had bombarded Badajos, a proceeding only 
mischievous to themselves; for the inhabitants, terri- 
fie d by the shells, 
munication was open, but left their provisions, which 
enabled Menacho to feed his garrison without difficulty. 

Soult observing the numbers, and awake to all the 
real re the Spanish succouring army, feared 
lest delay should produce a change of commanders, 
or of system, and resolved to bring matters to a crisis. 
On the 11th he stormed the Pardaleras; on the 12th, 
he sent fifteen hundred cavalry across the Guadiana to 
Montijo; and, on the 14th, he threw shells into the 
camp about Christoval, which obliged Mendizabal to 
remove from the heights in front of that fort. Mean- 
while, intelligence that Castanos was app inted cap- 
tain-general of the Estre madura created the greatest 
anger amongst Romana’s soldiers: they had long con- 
sidered themselves independent of the central govern- 
ment, and in this mood, although the position behind 


governor, 


sources of 


the Gebora, recommended by lord Wellington, was at 
last occupied, little attention was paid to military 
discipline. The English general had expressiy ad- 


vised Mendizabal to increase the great natural strength 


of this position with entrenchments; for his design 
was that the Spaniards, whom he thought quite une- 
qual to open field-operations, should have an impreg- 
nable whence they could safely aid in the de- 
fence of the town, and yet preserve a free communica- 
tion with the Alemtejo, until the arrival of his own 
reinforcements (which he expected in the latter end of 
January) should enable him to raise the siege.* Men- 
dizabal, with that arrogance which is peculiar to his 
nation, rejected = counsel, and hung twelve days on 
the heights of Christoval in a torpid state; and when 
driven thence, by the French he merely de- 
Stroyed a smi ill bridge over the Gebora, neither casting 
up entrenchments, nor keeping a guard in his front, 
hor disposing his men with care. Soult observing 
these things, sudde nly leaped upon him. 


post, 


shells, 


* Lord Wellington to Lord Livenpent MSS. 
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| above the confluence of the Gebora. 
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BATTLE OF THE GEBORA. 


The Guadiana and the Gebora rivers covered the 
Spanish position, but this did not deter the duke of 
Dalmatia from attempting to pass both and surprise 
the camp. And first to deprive Mendizabal of the 
aid of San Christoval, and to create a diversion, the 
French mortar-batteries again threw shells on the 
17th; yet the swell of the rivers would not permit the 
main operation to be commenced before the evening of 
the 18th: but on that day the cavalry drew down the 


, | right bank of the Guadiana from Montijo, and the artille- 


ry and infantry crossed at the French ferry, four miles 
These combii.a- 
tions were so exactly executed, that, at daybreak, on 
the 19th, six thousand infantry and three thousand cav- 
alry were in order of battle on the right bank of the 
Guadiana. 

The Gebora was still to be forded, and, behind it, 
the Spaniards had ten thousand infantry, a considerable 
artillery, and fifteen hundred cavalry, besides many 
armed followers of the camp; the whole number not 
being less than fifteen thousand. But a thick mist 
covered the country, no Spanish posts were in ad- 
vance, and Soult, riding through the French ranks, 
apd exhorting the soldiers to fight manfully, commenced 
the passage of the Gebora. His cavalry forded five 
miles up the stream, and his infantry passed in two 
columns, on the right and left of the ruined bridge 
a few shots, near the latter, first alarmed the Span- 
iards, and, as the instant clamour amongst the multi- 


| tude indicated that the surprise was complete, Mortier, 


fled in great numbers while the com- | 


who directed the movements, rapidly formed the line of 
battle. 

At eight o’clock the fog cleared away, and the first 
beams of the sun and the certainty of victory flashed 
together on the French soldiers. ‘Their horsemer 
were already around the Spanish left, infantry, cav 
alry, and guns, heaped together in the centre, wer 
waving to and fro in disorder, and the right having 
fallen away from San Christoval was unsupported. In 


| a few moments, general Girard placed three battalions 


between the Spanish army and that fort, the artillery 
roared and the French bore forward, as one man, to the 
attack. Six battalions pressed the centre, Girard 
moved against the right, Latour Maubourg’s cavalry 
charged the left. ‘Thus surrounded, Mendizabel’s 
troops instinctively crowded on the centre, and for 
some time resisted by their inert weight. But the 
French infantry soon closed on the mass witha de- 
stroying musketry, the horsemen rode in with loose 
bridles, and the Spaniards were shaken, divided and 
slaughtered. Their cavalry fled outright, and even 
Madden’s Portuguese, disregarding alike his exhorta- 
tions and example, shamefully turned their backs. At 
ten o’clock the fight was over; Virues was taken, 
Mendizabel and Carrera escaped with difficulty; Es- 
pena alone made good his retreat to Campo Mayor 
with two thousand men. A few reached E lvas, three 
thousand got into Badajos, by the bridge, and nine hun- 
dred bodies strewed the field. Eight thousand, in- 
cluding armed followers, were made prisoners, and 
guns, colours, muskets, ammunition, baggage, all fell 
into the enemy’s hands. It was a disastrous and a 
shameful defeat. In the depth of winter, Soult, with 
a small force, had passed two difficult rivers, carried a 
strong position, and annihilated an army which had 
been two years in constant service. Mendizabel, in- 
stead of destroying the bridge over the Gebora, should 
have cast others, that he might freely issue to attack 
the French while crossing the Guadiana; he should 
have opposed them again in passing the Gebora; or 


| he might have passed through Badajos, and fallen on 
| the troops in the trenches, with his whole army, while 
| Soult was still entangled between the rivers. 
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In the evening after the action the French cast up 
entrenchments, posting three battalions and the heavy 
cavalry on the important position they had gained, and 
the next day the works of the siege were renewed with 
greater activity; yet the difficulty of Soult’s under- 
taking was rendered apparent by his victories. The 
continual rains, interrupting the arrival of his convoys, 
obliged him to employ a number of men at a great dis- 
tance to gather provisions ; nearly two thousand French 
had been killed or wounded in the two sieges and in 
this battle, many also were sick, and Badajos was 
still powerful. The body of the place was entire, 
the garrison nine thousand strong, was, by the flight 
of the inhabitants, well provided with food; and there 
was no want of other stores: the governor was res- 
olute and confident; the season rigorous for the be- 
siegers ; nO communication had been yet opened with 
Massena; and lord Wellington, in momentary expect- 
ation that his reinforcements would arrive, was impa- 
tient to bring on a crisis. Meanwhile, the duke of 
Dalmatia’s power, in Andalusia, was menaced in the 
most serious manner. 


CONTINUATION OF THE BLOCKADE OF CADIZ. 


When general Graham was aware of Soult’s de- 
parture, and knew, also, that the fifth corps had quitted 
Seville, he undertook, in concert with the Spaniards, 
to drive Victor out of his lines.* A _ force, sailing 
from Cadiz the 29th of January, was to have been 
joined, in rear of the enemy, by the troops from Tarifa 
under major Brown, and by three thousand Spaniards, 
from Algesiras and San Roque under general Be- 
guines; contrary winds detained both the troops and 
the vessels carrying counter orders to Beguines and 
Brown, who advanced, the first to Medina, the other 
to Casa Vieja. Victor, having notice of this project, 
at first kept close, but afterwards sent troops to retake 
Medina and Casa Vieja; and, in the course of Febru- 
arv, twelve thousand men, drawn from the northern 
governments, were directed upon Andalusia, to rein- 
force the different corps. The first corps was thus 
increased to twenty thousand men, of which fifteen 
thousand were before Cadiz, and the remainder at San 
Luear, Medina Sidonia, and other quariers. Neverthe- 
less, on the 21st of February, ten thousand infantry 
and near six hundred cavalry, of the allies, were 
again embarked at Cadiz, being to land at Tarifa, and 
march upon the rear of the enemy’s camp at Chiclana. 
General Zayas commanding the Spanish forces left in 
the Isla was directed to cast a bridge over the San Petri 
near the sea mouth; Ballasteros, with the remains of 
his army was to menace Seville; the Partizans were 
to act against the fourth corps; insurrections were ex- 
pected in all quarters, and many took place in Sebas- 
tiani’s district. 

The British troops passed their port in a gale, the 
22d, but, landing at Algesiras, marched to Tarifa the 
next day, when they were joined by the twenty-eighth, 
and the flank companies of the ninth and eighty-second 
regiments. ‘Thus somewhat more than four thousand 
effective troops (including two companies of the twen- 
tieth Portuguese and one hundred and eighty German 
hussars) were assembled under general Graham; all 
good and hardy troops, and himself a daring old man 
and of a ready temper for battle. 

General La Pena arrived on the 27th, with seven 
thousand Spaniards, and Graham, for the sake of 
unanimity, ceded the chief command, although it was 
contrary to his instructions. ‘The next day, the whole 
moved forward about twelve miles, and passed the 
mountain ridges that, descending from Ronda to the 
sea, separate the plains of San Roque from those of 
Medina and Chiclana. Being now within four leagues 
of the enemy’s posts, the troops were re-organized. 


* Official Abstract of Military Reports, MSS. 
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The vanguard was given to Lardizabal; the centre to 
the prince of Anglona; the reserve, composed of two 
Spanish regiments and the British were confided to Gra. 
ham ; and the cavalry of both nations, formed in one 
body, was commanded by colonel Whittingham, then 
in the Spanish service. 

The French covering division, under general Cag. 
sagne, consisted of three battalions and a regiment of 
horse placed at Medina, with outposts at Vejer de la 
Frontera and Casa Viejas. Before La Peiia’s arriyal 
the irregulars had attacked Casa Viejas, and gen- 
eral Beguines had even taken Medina; but Cassagne 
reinforced by a battalion of infantry from Arcos, retook 
and entrenched it the 29th; and the signal of action 
being thus given, the French generals in the higher 
provinces, perceiving that the people were ready for 
commotion, gathered in their respective forces at Se. 
ville, Ecija, and Cordoba, following the orders left by 
Soult. In Grenada the insurgents were especially 
active, and Sebastiani, doubtful if the storm would 
not break on his head, concentrated a column at Rg. 
tipona, which was a good covering point to the coast 
line, and one whence he could easily gain Ronda,* 
Victor manned his works at Rota, Santa Maria, Puer. 
to Real, and the Trocadero with a mixed force, of 
refugee French, juramentados, and regular troops; but 
he assembled eleven thousand good soldiers near Chi- 
clana, between the roads of Conil and Medina, to 
await the unfolding of the allies’ project. 

At first, La Pena’s march pointed to Medina Sido. 
nia; his vanguard stormed Casa Viejas on the 2d of 
March, and the troops from Algesiras, amounting to 
sixteen hundred infantry besides several hundreds of 
irregular cavalry, coming in, encreased his force to 
twelve thousand infantry, eight hundred horsemen, and 
twenty-four guns. The 3d he resumed his march, but 
hearing that Medina Sidonia was entrenched, turned 
towards the coast, and drove the French from Vejer 
de la Frontera. The following evening he continued 
his movement, and at nine o’clock on the morning of 
the 5th, after a skirmish, in which his advanced guard 
of cavalry was routed by a French squadron, he reach- 
ed the Cerro de Puerco, called by the English the 
heights of Barosa; being then only four miles from 
the sea mouth of the Santi Petri. 

The hill of Barosa is a low ridge creeping in from 
the coast about one mile and a half, and overlooking 
a high broken plain of small extent. This plain was 
bounded on one side by the coast cliffs ; on the other 
by the forest of Chiclana, and in front by a pine-wood, 
beyond which rose a long narrow height called the 
Bermeja, which filled the space between the Almanza 
creek and the sea; and which could be reached by 
moving either through the pine-wood in front or by the 
beach under the cliffs. ; 

At Tarifa, Graham judging that Victor would surely 
come out of his lines to fight, had obtained from La 
Pena a promise to make short marches; to keep the 
troops fresh for battle ; and not to approach the enemy 
except in a concentrated mass. Nevertheless, the 
day’s march from Casa Vieja, being made through bad 
roads, with ignorant guides, had occupied fifteen hours, 
and the night march to Barosa had been still more 
fatiguing. The troops came up in a straggling man- 
ner, and ere they had all arrived, La Peja, as if in con- 
tempt of his colleague, without either disclosing his 
own plans, or communicating by signal or otherwise 
with Zayas, sent the vanguard, reinforced by a squad- 
ron and three guns, straight against the mouth of the 
Santi Petri. Zayas had cast his bridge there on the 
2d, and commenced an entrenchment, but, in the fol- 
lowing night, being surprised by the Fre neh, was 
driven again into the Isla; hence this movement of the 


* Intercepted Letter of General Werle to Sebs stiani, Al- 


hama, March 12. 
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vanguard was exceedingly dangerous : Lardizabal, 
however, after a sharp skirmish, in which he lost 
nearly three hundred men, forced the enemy’s posts 
between the Almanza creek and the sea, and effect- 
ed a junction with Zayas. 

Graham was now extremely desirous of holding 
the Barosa height in force, as the key both to offen- 
sive and defensive movements; and he argued that 
no general in his senses would lend his flank to an 
enemy, by attacking the Bermeja while Barosa was 
thus occupied. Lasecy, the chief of the Spanish 
staff, opposed this reasoning, and La Pena, without 
ceremony, commanded Graham to march the British 
troops through the wood to Bermeja. With great 
temper he obeyed this uncourteous order, leaving the 
flank companies of the ninth and eighty-second, under 
major Brown, as a guard for the baggage ; he marched, 
however, in the full persuasion that La Pena would 
remain with Anglona’s division and the cavalry at Ba- | 
rosa, and the more so, as a Spanish detachment was 
still.on the side of Medina. But scarcely had the 
British entered the wood, when La Pena, without any 
notice, carried off the corps of battle, directed the cav- 
alry to follow by the sea-road, and repaired himself to 
Santi Petri, leaving Barosa crowded with baggage, 
and protected only by a rear-guard of four guns and five 
battalions. 

During these movements, Victor had remained close | 
inthe forest of Chiclana, and as the patrols of the| 
allied cavalry reported that they could see no enemy, | 
Graham’s march being only of two miles, seemed | 
secure. The French marshal was, however, keenly | 
watching the allies’ progress. Having recalled his | 
infantry from Medina Sidonia as soon as La Petia | 
had reached Barosa, he momentarily expected their | 
arrival; and he felt so sure.of success, that his caval- | 
ry then at Medina and Arcos were directed upon Vejer 
and other places, to cut off the fugitives after the bat- | 
tle. The duke of Belluno had in hand fourteen pieces 
of artillery and nine thousand excellent troops, of the 
divisions of Laval, Ruffin, and Villatte. From these} 
he drew three grenadier battalions as reserves, and | 
attached two of them and three squadrons of cavalry | 
to the division of Ruffin, which formed his left wing ; 
the other he joined to the division of Laval, which form- | 
ed his centre. Villatte’s troops, about two thousand 
five hundred in number, after retiring from Bermeja, 
were posted close to a bridge on the Almanza creek, 
to cover the works of the camp, and to watch the 
Spanish forces at Santi Petri and Bermeja. 





BATTLE OF BAROSA. 


When Victor observed that Graham’s corps was in| 
the wood, that a strong body of Spaniards was on the 
Bermeja, a third body, with all the baggage, at Barosa, | 
and a fourth still in march from Vejer, he took Villatte’s | 
division as his pivot, and came with a rapid pace into | 
the plain, and began the battle. Laval was directed | 
against the English, but Victor himself, with Ruffin’s 
brigade, ascending the reverse side of Barosa, cut off | 
the Spanish detachment on the road to Medina, drove 
the whole of the rear-guard off the height towards the 
sea, dispersed the baggage and followers of the army 
in all directions, and took three Spanish guns. 

Major Brown seeing the general confusion, and 
being unable to stem the torrent, slowly retired into 
the plain, and sending notice of this attack to Graham, 
demanded orders. ‘That general, being then near Ber- 
meja, answered, that he was to fight; and instantly 
facing about himself, regained the plain with the 
greatest celerity, expecting to find La Pena, with the | 
corps of battle and the cavalry, on the height. But 
when the view opened, he beheld Ruffin’s brigade | 
flanked by the chosen battalions, near the top of Baro- | 
6a at the one side, the Spanish rear-guard and baggage | 
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| musketry. 
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flying in confusion on the other, the French cavalry 
between the summit and the sea, and Laval close on 
his own left flank; but La Pena he could see no 
where. In this desperate situation, he felt that to re- 
treat upon Bermeja, and thus bring the enemy, pell- 
mell with the allies on to that narrow ridge, must be 
disastrous, wherefore, without a moment’s hesitation, 
he resolved to attack, although the key of the field of 
battle was already in the enemy’s possession. 

Ten guns, ander major Duncan, instantly opened a 
terrific fire against Laval’s column, while colonel An- 
drew Barnard, with the riflemen and the Portuguese 
companies running vehemently out on the left, com- 
menced the fight: the sola of the British troops, 
without any attention to regiments or brigades, so sud- 
den was the affair, formed two masses, one of which 
under general Dilkes marched hastily against Ruffin, 
and the other under colonel Wheately against Laval. 
Duncan’s guns ravaged the French ranks, Laval’s ar- 
tillery replied vigorously, Ruffin’s batteries took 
Wheately’s column in flank, and the infantry on both 
sides pressed forward eagerly, and with a pealing 
When near together, a fierce, rapid, pro- 
longed charge of the British overthrew the first line 
of the French, and, notwithstanding its extreme valour, 
drove it in confusion, over a narrow dip of ground 
upon the second, which was almost immediately bro- 
ken in the same manner, and only the chosen battalion, 
hitherto posted on the right, remained to cover the 
retreat. 

Meanwhile Brown had marched headlong against 
Ruffin. Nearly half of his detachment went down 
under the enemy’s first fire; yet he maintained the 
fight until Dilkes’ column, which had crossed a deep 
hollow and never stopped evento reform the regi- 
ments, came up, with little order indeed, but in a fierce 
mood, and then the whole ran up towards the summit; 
there was no slackness on any side, and at the very 
edge of the ascent their gallant opponents met them. 


| A dreadful, and for some time a doubtful, fight ensued ; 


but Ruffin and Chaudron Rousseau, commanding the 
chosen grenadiers, both fell mortally wounded, the 
English bore strongly onward, and their incessant 
slaughtering fire forced the French from the hill with 
the loss of three guns and many brave soldiers. 

The discomfited divisions, retiring concentrically, 
soon met, and with infinite spirit endeavoured to re- 
form and renew the action. The play of Duncan’s 
guns, close, rapid, and murderous, rendered the attempt 
vain. Victor quitted the field of battle, and the British 
having been twenty-four hours under arms, without 
food, were too exhausted to pursue. 

While these terrible combats of infantry were fight- 
ing, La Pena looked idly on, neither sending his cav- 
alry, nor his horse-artillery, nor any part of his army, 
to the assistance of his ally; nor yet menacing the 
right of the enemy, which was close to him and weak. 
The Spanish Walloon guards, the regiment of Ciudad 


| Real, and some Guerilla cavalry, indeed turned with- 


out orders, coming up just as the action ceased; and 
it was expected that colonel Whittingham, an Eng 
lishman commanding a powerful body of horse, would 
have done as much; but no stroke in aid of the Britisk 


| was struck by a Spanish sabre that day, although the 


French eavalry did. not exceed two hundred and fifty 
men, and it is evident that the eight hundred under 
Whittingham might, by sweeping round the left of 
Ruffin’s division, have rendered the defeat ruinous. So 
certain, indeed, was this, that colonel Frederick Pon- 
sonby, drawing off the hundred and eighty German 
hussars belonging to the English army, reached the 
field of battle, and charging the French squadrons just 
as their retreating divisions met, overthrew them, took 
two guns, and even attempted, though vainly, to sabre 
Rousseau’s chosen battalions. 
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Such was the fight of Barosa. Short, for it lasted only | Victor’s attack on the 5th, was well-judged, well. 


one hour and a half, but most violent and bloody; for 
fifty officers, sixty serjeants, and above eleven hundred 
British soldiers, and more than two thousand French- 
men were killed and wounded ; six guns, an eagle, two 

enerals (both mortally wounded,) together with four 
Funared other prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors. 

After the action, Graham remained some hours on 
the height, still hoping that La Pena would awake to 
the prospect of success and glory, which the extreme 
valour of the British had opened. Four thousand men 
and a powerful artillery had come over the Santi Petri, 
and thus the Spanish general was at the head of twelve 
thousand infantry and eight hundred cavalry, all fresh 
troops; while before him were only the remains of the 
French line of battle retreating in the greatest disorder 
upon Chiclana. But all military feeling was extinct 
in La Peiia, and as Graham could no longer endure 
such command, the morning of the 6th saw the British 
filing over the bridge into the Isla. 

On the French side, Cassagne’s reserve came up 
from Medina, and a council of war being held in the 
night of the 5th, Victor, although of a desponding 
nature, proposed another attack, but the suggestion 
being ili received, nothing was done. On the 6th, 
Admiral Keats, landing his seamen and marines, dis- 
mantled, with exception of Catalina, every fort from 
Rota to Santa Maria, and even obtained momentary 
possession of the latter place. This caused such con- 
fusion and alarm in the Pemah camp, that the duke of 
Belluno, leaving garrisons at the great points of his 
lines, and a rear guard at Chiclana, retreated behind 
the San Pedro, where he expected to be immediately 
attacked.* If La Pena had even then pushed to Chi- 
elana, Graham and Keats were willing to make a 
simultaneous attack upon the Trocadero: yet the 6th 
and 7th passed, without even a Spanish patrole follow- 
ing the French. On the 8th Victor returned to Chi- 
clana, whereupon La Pefia recrossed the Santi Petri, 
and destroyed the bridge; and his detachment on the 
side of Medina being thus cut off from the Isla, was 
soon afterwards obliged to retire to Algesiras. 

All the passages in this extraordinary battle were 
so broadly marked, that observations would be useless. 
The contemptible feebleness of La Pejia furnished a 
surprising contrast to the heroic vigour of Graham, 
whose attack was an inspiration rather than a resolu- 
tion, so wise, so sudden was the decision, so swift, so 
conclusive was the execution. The original plan of 
the enterprise having been however rather rashly cen- 
sured, some remarks on that head may be useful. 
“ Sebastiani,” it is said, “might, by moving on the 
rear of the allies, have crushed them, and they had no 
right to calculate upon his inactivity.’”’ This is a shal- 
low criticism. Graham, weighing the natural dislike 
of one general to serve under another, judged, that 
Sebastiani, harassed by insurrections in Grenada, 
would not hastily abandon his own district, menaced 
as it was by insurrection, to succour Victor, before it 
was clear where the blow was to be struck. The 
distance from ‘Tarifa to Chiclana was about fifty miles, 
whereas, from Sebastiani’s nearest post to Chiclana 
was above a hundred, and the real object of the 
allies could not be known until they had passed the 
mountains separating Tarifa from Medina. Combi- 
ning these moral and physical considerations, Graham 
had reason to expect several days of free action; and 
thus indeed it happened, and with a worthy colleague 
he would have raised the blockade: more than that 
could scarcely have been hoped, as the French forces 
would have concentrated either before Cadiz or about 
Seville or Ecija; and they had still fifty thousand 
men in Andalusia. 
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timed, and vigorous; with a few thousand more troops 
he, alone, would have crushed the allies. The enecy. 
querable spirit of the English prevented this disaster 
but if Graham or his troops had given way, or even 
hesitated, the whole army must have been driven like 
sheep into an inclosure; the Almanza creek on one 
side, the sea on the other, the San Petri to bar their 
flight, and the enemy hanging on their rear in all the 
fierceness of victory. Indeed, such was La Peijia’s 
misconduct, that the French, although defeated, gained 
their main point: the blockade was renewed, and it js 
remarkable that, during the action, a French detach. 
ment passed near the bridge of Zuazo without dith- 
culty, and brought back prisoners ; thus proving that 
with a few more troops Victor might have seized the 
Isla. Meanwhile Ballasteros, who had gone against 
Seville, was chased, in a miserable condition, to the 
Aroche hills, by Daricau. 

In Cadiz violent disputes arose. La Peiia, in an 
address to the Cortes, claimed the victory for himself, 
He affirmed that all the previous arrangements were 
made with the knowledge and approbation of the 
English general, and the latter’s retreat into the Isla 
he indicated as the real cause of failure: Lasey and 
general Cruz-Murgeon also published inaccurate ae. 
counts of the action, and even had deceptive plang 
engraved to uphold their statements. Graham, stung 
by these unworthy proceedings, exposed the conduct of 
La Pena in a letter to the British envoy ; refused with 
disdain the title of grandee of the first class voted to 
him by the Cortes; and when Lascy used some ex- 
pressions relative to the action personally offensive, he 
enforced an apology with his sword. But having 
thus shewn himself superior to his opponents atal] 
points, the gallant old man soon afterwards relinquish- 
ed his command to general Cooke, and joined lord 
Wellington’s army. 


—_— 


CHAPTER III. 


Siege of Badajos continue d—Imas surrenders—His cowardice 

and treachery—Albuquerque and Valencia de Alcantara taken 
by the French—Soult returns to Andalusia—Relative state 
of the armies at Santarem—Retreat of the French—Masse- 
na’s able movement—Skirmish at Pombal—Combat of Re- 
dinha—Massena halts at Condeixa—Montbrun endeavours to 
seize Coimbra—Baffled by colonel Trant—Condeixa burnt 
by the French—Combat of Casal Nova—General Cole turns 
the French flank at Panella—Combat of Foz d’Aronce— 
Massena retires behind the Alva. 


Wuite discord prevailed at Cadiz, nearly the whole 
of Andalusia was disturbed by insurrections of the 
peasantry, nevertheless, such was Soult’s resolution, 
the siege of Badajos continued. Early in March, the 
second parallel being completed and the Pardaleras 
taken into the works, the approaches were carried by 
sap to the covered way, and mines were prepared to 
blow in the counterscarp. However Rafael Menacho, 
the governor, was in no manner dismayed ; his sallies 
were frequent and vigorous, his activity and courage 
inspired his troops with confidence, he had begun to 
retrench in the streets behind the part attacked, the fire 
of the besiegers was inferior to that of the besieged, 
and every thing seemed to promise favourably, when 
on the evening of the 2d, during a sally, in which the 
nearest French batteries were carried, the guns spiked, 
and trenches partly ruined, Menacho was killed, and 
the command fell to Imas, a man so unworthy that a 
worse could not any where be found. The spirit of 
the garrison then died away, the besiegers’ works ad- 
vanced rapidly, the ditch was passed, a lodgement was 
made on one of the ravelins, the rampart was breached, 
and the fire of the besieged being nearly extinguished, 
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on the 10th of March the place was summoned in a 
eremptory manner. a. é ; 

At this time the great crisis of the campaign having 

assed, a strong body of British and Portuguese troops 
were ready to raise the siege of Badajos. In three 
different ways, by telegraph, by a letter, and by a con- 
fidential messenger, the governor was informed, that 
Massena was in full retreat and that the relieving army 
was actuallyin march. ‘The breach was still imprac- 
ticable, provisions were plentiful, the garrison above 
eight thousand strong, the French army reduced, by 
sickness, by detachments and the previous operations, 
to less than fourteen thousand men.* Imas read the 
letter, and instantly surrendered, handing over at the 
game moment the intelligence thus obtained to the 
enemy. He also demanded that his grenadiers should 
march out of the breach; it was granted, and he was 
obliged to enlarge the opening himself ere they could 
doso! Yet this man so covered with opprobrium, and 
who had secured his own liberty while consigning his 
fellow soldiers to a prison, and his own character to 
jnfamy, was never punished by the Spanish rulers: 
lord Wellington’s indignant remonstrances forced them, 
indeed, to bring him to trial, but they made the process 
Jast during the whole war. 

When the place fell, Mortier marched against Campo 
Mayor, and Latour Maubourg seizing Albuquerque and 
Valencia d’ Alcantara, made six hundred prisoners, but 
Soult alarmed by the effects of the battle of Barosa, 
returned to Andalusia. He had, in fifty days, mastered 
four fortresses and invested a fifth; he had killed or 
dispersed ten thousand men, and taken twenty thousand 
with a force which, at no time, exceeded the number 
of his prisoners. Yet great and daring and successful 
as his operations had been, the principal object of his 
expedition was frustrated, for Massena was in retreat! 
lord Wellington’s combinations had palsied the hand 
of the conqueror ! 

While the siege of Badajos was proceeding, no 
change took place in the main positions of either 
army at Santarem. The French general had been 
encouraged to maintain his ground by the state of the 
Portuguese army, which he hoped would break up the 
alliance; for such had been the conduct of the Regency, 
that the native troops were starving in their own 
country, while the British were well fed, and the de- 
serters from the former, without knowing the cause, 
had a story, as true as it was pitiable, to tell of their 
miseries. The English general, certain that the French, 
who were greatly reduced by sickness, must soon quit 
their ground if he could relieve Badajos, only waited 
for his reinforcements to send Beresford with fourteen 
thousand men against Soult; but the battle of the Gebora 
ruined this plan and changed his situation. The arri- 
val of the reinforcements could not then enable him to 
detach a sufficient number of men to relieve Badajos, 
and it was no longer a question of starving Massena, 
but of beating him before Soult could take Badajos 
and the two armies be joined. Wherefore he resolved 
to post ten thousand men before the hill of Santarem 
to hold Reynier in check; to make Beresford cross the 
Tagus at Abrantes, and fall on Massena’s rear; and 
meanwhile moving himself with the rest of the army 
by Rio Mayor and Tremes, to force back the French 
centre and right, and cutting off their left, to drive it 
into the Tagus. But nothing could be attempted until 
the troops from England arrived, and day after day 
passed in vain expectation of their coming. Being 
embarked in January, they would have reached Lisbon 
before the end of that month, if sir Joseph Yorke, the 
admiral, had taken advantage of a favourable wind, 
Which blew when the troops were first put on board; 
he however neglected this opportunity, contrary gales 
i a 
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followed, and the ordinary voyage of ten days was 
prolonged for six weeks. 

On the other hand, the French ral’s situation 
was becoming very perilous. To besiege Abrantes was 
above his means, and although that fortress was an 
important strategic point for the allies who had a 
moveable bridge, it would not have been so for the 
French. Massena couid only choose then, to force the 
passage of the Tagus alone, or to wait until Soult 
appeared on the left bank, or to retreat. For some time 
he seemed inclined to the first, shewing great jealousy 
of the works opposite the mouth of the Zezere, and 
carrying his boats on wheel-carriages along the banks 
of the Tagus, as if to alarm Beresford and oblige him 
to concentrate to his left: yet that general relaxed 
nothing of his vigilance, neither spy nor officer passed 
his lines of observation, and Massena knew, generally, 
that Soult was before Badajos, but nothing more. 
However, time wore away, sickness wasted the army, 
food became daily scarcer, the organization of tho 
troops was seriously loosened, the leading generals 
were at variance, and the conspiracy to put St. Cyr at 
the head of the army in Spain was by no means re- 
linquished. 

Under these accumulating difficulties even Masse- 
na’s obstinacy gave way ; he promised to retreat when 
he had no more provisions left than would serve his 
army for the march. A tardy resolution, yet adopted 
at the moment, when to maintain his position was 
more important than ever, as ten days longer at Santa- 
rem would have insured the co-operation of Soult. 
General Pelet says, that the latter marshal, by engaging 
in the siege of Badajos and Olivenza, instead of coming 
directly down upon the Tagus, was the cause of Mas- 
sena’s faiiure. This can hardly be sustained. Before 
those sieges and the battle of the Gebora, Mendizabal 
could have assembled twenty thousand men on Soult’s 
rear, and there was a large body of militia on the 
Poncul and the Elga; Beresford had fourteen thousand 
British and Portuguese regulars, besides ordenanca ; 
and the infinite number of boats at lord Wellington’s 
command would have enabled him to throw troops 
upon the left bank of the Tagus, with a celerity that 
would have baffled any effort of Messena to assist the 
duke of Dalmatia. Now, if the latter had been de- 
feated, with what argument could he have defended 
his reputation as a general, after having left three or 
four garrisoned fortresses and thirty-five thousand men 
upon his flank and rear; to say nothing of the results 
threatened by the battle of Barosa. The true cause of 
Massena’s failure was the insufficiency of his means 
to oppose the English general’s combinations. The 
French army reduced by sickness to forty thousand 
fighting men, exclusive of Drouet’s troops at Leiria, 
would have been unable to maintain its extended posi- 
tion against the attack meditated by lord Wellington ; 
and when Massena, through the means of the fidalgos, 
knew that the English reinforcements were come, he 
prepared to retreat. Those troops landed the 2d of 
March, and, the 6th, the French had evacuated the 
position of Santarem. 

At this time Napoleon directed the armies of Spain to 
be remodelled.* ‘The king’s force was diminished, the 
army of the south increased ; general Drouet was or- 
dered to march with eleven thousand men to the fifth 
corps, which he was appointed to command, in place 
of Mortier; the remainder of the ninth corps was to 
compose two divisions, under the command of Clausel 
and Foy, and to be incorporated with the army of Por- 
tugal. Marmont was appointed to relieve Ney in the 
command of the sixth corps; Loison was removed to 
the second corps; Bessieres was ordered to post six 
thousand men at Ciudad Rodrigo, to watch the fron- 
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tiers of Portugal and support Claparede. Of the im- 
erial guards; seven thousand were to assemble at 
amora, to hold the Gallicians in check, and the remain- 

der at Valladolid, with strong parties of cavalry in the 

space between those places, that intelligence of what 
was passing in Portugal might be daily received. Thus 

Massena was enabled to adopt any operation that might 

seem good to him, without reference to his original 

base; but the order for the execution of these measures 

did not reach the armies until a later period. 


RETREAT OF THE FRENCH FROM SANTAREM. 


Several lines of operation were open to the prince 
of Esling. 1. He could pass the Tagus, between 
Punhete and Abrantes, by boats, or by fords which 
were often practicable after a week of dry weather. 
2. He could retire, by the Sobreira Formosa, upon 
Castello Branco, and open a communication with the 
king by Placentia, and with the duke of Dalmatia by 
Alcantara. 
and Belmonte, to Sabugal, and afterwards act according 
to circumstances. 4. He could gain the Mondego, and 
ascend the left bank of that river towards Guarda and 
Almeida ; or, crossing it, march upon Oporto through 
an untouched country. 
was perilous, and the weather too unsettled to be sure 
of the fords. The second and third were difficult, from 
the ruggedness of the Sobreira, and exposed, because 
the allies could break out by Abrantes upon the flank 
of the army while in retreat. 
last, although his actual position being to the left of 
the line of retreat, he was necessarily forced to make a 
flank movement, with more than ten thousand sick 
men and all his stores, under the beard of an adversary, 
before he could begin his retreat. Yet this he executed, 
and in a manner befitting a great commander. 

Commencing his preparations by destroying mu- 
nition, and all guns that could not be horsed, he passed 
his sick and baggage, by degrees, upon Thomar, keep- 
ing only his fighting-men in the front, and at the same 
time indicating an intention of passing the Zezere. But 
when the impediments of the army had gained two 
marches, Ney suddenly assembled the sixth corps 
and the cavalry on the Lys, near Leiria, as if with 


the intention of advancing against Torres Vedras, a | 


movement that necessarily kept lord Wellington in 
suspense. Meanwhile, the second and eighth corps, 
quitting Santarem, Tremes and Alcanhete, in the night 
of the Sth, fell back by Pernes, upon Torres Novas 
and Thomar, destroying the bridges on the Alviella 
behind them. The next morning the boats were burnt 
at Punhete, and Loison retreated by the road of Espi- 
nal to cover the flank of the main line of retreat, 
while the remainder of the army, by rapid concentric 
marches, made for a position in front of Pombal. The 
line of movement to the Mondego was thus secured, 
and four days gained; for lord Wellington, although 
aware that a retreat was in progress of execution, was 
quite unable to take any decided step, lest he should 
open the Lines to his adversary. Nevertheless he 
had caused Beresford to close to his right on the 5th, 
and at daylight, on the 6th, discovering the empty 
camps of Santarem, followed the enemy closely with 
his own army. 

Thomar seemed to be the French point of concen- 
tration; but as their boats were still maintained at 
Punhete, general William Stewart crossed the Tagus, 
at Abrantes, with the greatest part of Beresford’s 
corps, while the first, fourth, and sixth divisions, and 
two brigades of cavalry, marched to Golegao; the 
light division also reached Pernes, where the bridge 
was rapidly repaired by captain Tod, of the royal 
ae The 7th, as the enemy had burnt his boats 
on the Zezere, the Abrantes bridge was brought down 
to that river, and Stewart, crossing, moved to Thomar, 
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3. He could march, by the Estrada Nova | 


Of these four plans, the first | 


Massena decided on the | 
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| on which place the divisions at Golegao were likewise 
directed. But the retreat being now decidedly pro~ 
nounced for the Mondego, the troops at 'Thomar were 
ordered to halt, while the light division, German hus- 
sars, arid royal dragoons followed the eighth corps 
and took two hundred prisoners. . 
| This day’s march disclosed a horrible calamity, 
A large house, situated in an obscure part of the 
mountains, was discovered, filled with starving per- 
sons. Above thirty women and children had gunk: 
and, sitting by the bodies, were fifteen or sixteen 
survivors, of whom one only was a man, but all go 
enfeebled as to he unable to eat the little food we had 
| to offer them. The youngest had fallen first, all the 
children were dead. None were emaciated, but the 
muscles of the face were invariably drawn transverse. 
ly, giving an appearance of laughing, and presenting 
the most ghastly sight imaginable. The man seemed 
most eager for life, the women appeared patient and 
resigned ; and, even in this distress, had covered and 
arranged the bodies of those who first died, with de. 
cency and care. 
| While one part of the army was thus in pursuit, the 
third and fifth divisions moved from the Lines, upon 
Leiria, the Abrantes’ boats fell down the river to Tan. 
cos, where a bridge was fixed, and the second and 
fourth divisions, and some cavalry, were then directed 
to return from Thomar to the left bank of the Tagus, 
to relieve Badajos. Beresford, who had remained with 
a part of his corps near Barca, likewise sent a brigade 
of cavalry to Portalegre for that purpose. 

Lord Wellington, misled partly by a letter of gen- 
eral Trant’s, partly by information obtained in San. 
tarem, and partly by Massena’s feigned movement, at 
first thought the retreat would be by the Puente de 
Murcella; but on the 8th he was convinced it was di- 
rected towards Coimbra, and on the 9th, the enemy, 
instead of continuing his retreat, concentrated the sixth 
and eighth corps and Montbrun’s cavalry on a table- 
land, in front of Pombal, where the light division 
| skirmished. with his advanced posts, and the German 
horse charged his cavalry with success, taking some 
prisoners. Here, finding the French disposed to ac- 
cept battle, the English general was compelled to alter 
his plans. To fight with advantage, it was necessary 
}to bring up, from Thomar, the troops destined to 
relieve Badajos. Not to fight, was to give up to 
the enemy Coimbra, and the untouched country behind, 
as far as Oporto: Massena would thus retire with the 
advantages of a conqueror. In this state of affairs, 
intelligence received from Badajos, described that 
place as being in a sufficient state to hold out fora 
month. This decided the question. 

The fourth division and the heavy cavalry, already 
on the march for the Alemtejo, were countermanded ; 
general Nightingale, with a brigade of the first divis- 
ion and some horse, was directed by the road of Es- 
pinal, to observe the second corps; and the rest of the 
army was concentrically directed upon Pombal. How 
dangerous a captain Massena could be, was here proved. 
His first movement began the 4th, it was the 11th be- 
fore a sufficient number of troops could be assembled 
to fight him at Pombal, and, during these seven days, 
he had executed one of the most difficult operations in 
war, gained three or four marches, and completely 
organized his system of retreat. Had any rain fallen 
on the first day, the allies could not have followed him 
with artillery, such was the state of the roads, and he 
having before sent off or destroyed all his guns ex- 
cept a few light pieces would thus have had another 
great advantage. 








SKIRMISH AT POMBAL. 


Pack’s brigade and the cavalry, the first, third, 
| fourth, fifth, sixth, and light divisions, and the Portu- 
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ese troops, which were attached, like the Latin 
auxiliaries of the Roman legion, to each British di- 
yision, were assembling in front of the enemy on the 


10th; when Massena, who had sent his baggage over | 


the Soure river in the night by the bridge of Pombal, 
suddenly retired through that town. He was closely 
followed by the light division, the streets were still 
encumbered, and Ney drawing up a rear-guard on a 
height behind the town, threw a detachment Ue) the 
old castle of Pombal. He had, however, waited too 
Jong. The French army was moving in some confu- 
sion and in a very extended column of march, by a 
narrow defile, between the mountains and the Soure 
river, Which was fordable, and the British divisions 
were in rapid motion along the left bank, with the de- 
sign of crossing lower down, and cutting Massena’s 
line of retreat. ‘The fall of night prevented this ope- 
ration, but a sharp skirmish took place at Pombal, 
where the ninety-fifth and the third cacadores of the 
light division, after some changes of fortune, drove 
the French from the castle and town with such vigour, 
that they could not destroy the bridge, although it was 
mined. About forty of the allies were hurt, and the 
loss of the enemy was somewhat greater. 


In the night Massena continued his retreat, which | 


now assumed a regular and concentrated form. ‘The 
baggage and sick, protected by the reserve cavalry, 
marched first ; they were followed by the eighth corps, 
while the sixth, with some light cavalry, and the best 
horsed of the artillery, were destined to stem the pur- 
suit. Ney had been ordered to detach Marcognet’s 
brigade on the 10th, from the Lys, to seize Coimbra; but 
some delay having taken place, Montbrun was now 
appointed for that service, which was very important; 
for lord Wellington’s immediate object was to save 
Coimbra, and he designed, by skilful, rather than 
daring, operations, to oblige Massena to quit the Por- 
tuguese territory. ‘he moral effect of such an event, 
he judged, would be sufficient for the general eause ; 
but as his reinforcements were still distant, he was 
obliged to keep the fourth division and the heavy cav- 
alry from the relief of Badajos, and was therefore wil- 
ling to strike a sudden stroke also, if a fair occasion 
offered. Howbeit the country was full of strong po- 
sitions, the roads hollow and confined by mountains on 
either hand ; every village a defile; the weather was 
moderate, and favourable to the enemy, and Ney, with 
a wonderiully happy mixture of courage, readiness, 
and skill, illustrated every league of ground by some 
signal combination of war. 

Day-break, on the 12th, saw both armies in move- 
ment, and eight miles of march, and some slight skir- 
mishing, brought the head of the British into a hollow 
way, leading to a high table-land on which Ney had 
disposed five thousand infantry, a few squadrons of cav- 
alry, and some light guns. His centre was opposite 
the hollow road, his wings were covered by wooded 
heights, which he occupied with light troops; his 
right rested on the ravine of the Soure; his left on the 
Redinha, which circling round his rear fell into the 
Soure. Behind him the village of Redinha, situated 
ina hollow, covered a narrow bridge anda long and 
dangerous defile; and, beyond the stream, some very 
rugged heights, commanding a view of the position 
in front of the village, were occupied by a division of 
infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and a battery of heavy 
guns, all so skilfully disposed as to give the appear- 
ance of a very considerable force. 


COMBAT OF REDINHA,. 


_ After examining the enemy's position for a short 
time, lord Wellington directed the light division, now 
commanded by sir William Erskine, to attack the 
wooded slopes covering Ney’s right, and in less than 
an hour these orders were executed. The fifty-second, 
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the ninety-fifth, and the cacadores, assisted by a come 
pany of the forty-third, carried the ascent and cleared 
the woods, and their skirmishers even advanced on to 
the open plain; but the French battalions, supported 
by four guns, immediately opened a heavy rolling fire, 
and at the same moment, colonel Ferriere, of the third 
French hussars, charged and took fourteen prisoners. 
This officer, during the whole campaign, never failed 
to break in upon the skirmishers in the most critical 
moments, sometimes with a squadron, sometimes with 
only afew men; he was always sure to be found in 
the right place, and was continually proving how much 
may be done, even in the most rugged mountains, by a 
small body of good cavalry. 

Erskine’s line, consisting of five battalions of infant- 
ry and six guns, being formed in such a manner that 
it outflanked the French right, tending towards the 
ford of the Redinha, was now reinforced with two 
regiments of dragoons, and meanwhile Picton seized 
the wooded heights protecting the French left. Thus 
Ney’s position was laid bare. Nevertheless, that 
marshal observing that lord Wellington, deceived as 
to his real numbers was bringing the mass of the allied 


| troops into line, far from retreating, even charged Pic- 


ton’s skirmishers, and continued to hold his ground 
with an astonishing confidence if we consider his po- 
sition; for the third division was nearer to the village 
and bridge than his right, and there were already cav- 
alry and guns enough on the plain to overwhelm him. 
In this posture both sides remained for about an hour, 
when three shots were fired from the British centre as 
a signal for a forward movement, and suddenly a most 
splendid spectacle of war was exhibited. ‘The woods 
seemed alive with troops, and in a few moments thirty 
thousand men, forming three gorgeous lines of battle, 
were stretched across the plain, bending on a gentle 
curve, and moving majestically onwards, while horse- 
men and guns, springing forward simultaneously from 
the centre aid from the left wing, charged under a 
general volley from the French battalions: the latter 
were instantly hidden by the smoke, and when that 
cleared away no enemy was to be seen! 

Ney keenly watching the progress of this. grand 
formation, had opposed Picton’s foremost skirmishers 
with his left, and, at the same moment, withdrew the 
rest of his people with such rapidity, that he gained 
the village ere the cavalry could touch him: the ut- 
most efforts of Picton’s skirmishers and of the horse- 
artillery scareely enabled them to gall the hindmost of 
the French with their fire. One howitzer was, indeed, 
dismounted close to the bridge, but the village of Re- 
dinha was in flames behind it, and the marshal wishing 
to confirm the courage of his soldiers at the commence- 
ment of the retreat, in person superintended the carry- 
ing it off, which he effected; yet with the loss of fif- 
teen or twenty men, and with great danger to himself, 
for the British guns were thundering on his rear, and 
the light troops of the third division, chasing like 
heated blood hounds, passed the river almost at the 
same time with the French. The reserves of the latter 
then cannonaded the bridge from the heights beyond, 
but a fresh disposition of attack being made by lord 
Wellington, while the third division continued to press 
the left, Ney fell back upon the main body which was 
at Condeixa, ten miles in the rear. 

The British had twelve officers and two hundred 
men killed and wounded in this combat, and the enemy 
lostas many ; but he might have been utterly destroyed ; 
for there is no doubt, that the duke of Elchingen re- 
mained a quarter of an hour too long upon his first 
position, and that, deceived by the skilful arrangement 
of his reserve, lord Wellington paid him too much 
respect. Nevertheless the extraordinary facility and 

recision with which the English general handled so 
arge a force, was a warning to the French commander, 
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and produced a palpable effect upon the after ope- 
rations. 

On the 13th, the allies renewed the pursuit, and 
before ten o’clock discovered the French army, the 
second corps, which was at Espinhal, excepted, in 
order of battle. The crisis of Massena’s retreat had 
arrived, the defiles of Condeixa, leading upon Coim- 
bra, were behind him; those of Miranda de Corvo, 
leading to the Puente de Murcella, were on his left; 
and in the fork of these too roads Ney was seated on 
a strong range of heights covered bya marsh, his po- 
sition being only to be approached ‘by the highway 
leading through a deep hollow against his right, Trees 


were felled to obstruct the passage, a palisado was | 
constructed across the hollow, and breast-works were | 


thrown up on each side. Massena here intended to 
stop the pursuit, while Montbrun seized Coimbra. His 
design was to pass the Mondego, and either capture 
Oporto or maintain a position between the Douro and 
the Mondego, until the operations of Soult should 
draw the British away, or until the advance of Bes- 
sieres with the army of the north, should enable him- 
self again to act offensively. 

Hitherto the French general had appeared the abler 
tactician, but now his adversary assumed the superiori- 
ty. When at Thomar, lord Wellington, in expecta- 
tion that Massena would cross the Mondego, had 
directed Baccellar to look to the security of Oporto, 
intending himself to follow the French with the utmost 
rapidity. He had also ordered Trant and Wilson to 
abandon the Mondego and Vouga rivers, the moment 
the fords should become passable and retire across the 
Douro. 
retreated, to remove all boats and means of transport, 
and to defend that river to extremity, that the army 
might have time to close upon the enemy’s rear. 


Wilson had been in observation of the Ponte Mur- | 


cella road, but hearing that the enemy were menacing 
an attack on Coimbra, he crossed the Mondego at 
Pena Cova, and thus, passing between the French 
parties, effected a junction with Trant. Then in pur- 
suance of the orders above mentioned, both fell back, 
Wilson upon Busaco, and Trant towards the Vouga. 
But the latter who had destroyed an arch of the bridge 
at Coimbra, and placed guards at the fords as far down 
as Figueras, soon returned with a part of his force, 
for the sound of guns had reached his outposts, the 
river was rising, and he felt assured that the allied 
army was close upon the heels of the enemy. 


As early as the evening of the 11th, the French ap- | 


peared at the suburb of Santa Clara, and a small party 


of their dragoons actually forded the Mondego at Pe- | 


reiras that day. On the 12th, some French officers 
examined the bridge of Coimbra, but a cannon-shot 
from the other side wounded one of them, and a genera! 
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They were also to break up the roads as they | 
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and to secure his communication with Reynier and 
Loison, he had carried Clausel’s division’ to Fonte 
Coberta, a village about five miles on his left, situated 
at the point where the Anciao road falls into that lead. 
ing to Murcella. There Loison re-joined him, and 
being thus pivoted on the Anciao Sierra, and coverin 
the line of communication with the second corps, while 
Ney held Condeixa, he considered his position secure 
The baggage was, however, observed filing off by the 
Muredlla road when the allies first came upon Ney 
and lord Wellington instantly comprehending the state 
| of affairs, as instantly detached the third division bya 
very difficult path over the Sierra de Anciao to turn the 
enemy’s left. 
| For some time all appeared quiet in the French lines, 
| Massena, in repairing to Fonte Coberta, had left Ne 
| orders, it is said, to set fire to Condeixa ata certain 
| hour, when all the divisions were simultaneously to 
| concentrate at Casal Nova, in a second position, pers 
yendicular to the first, and covering the road to Puente 
Murcella. ‘Towards three o’clock, however, Picton 
was descried winding round the bluff end of a moun- 
| tain, about eight miles distant, and as he was already 
beyond the French left, instant confusion pervaded 
| their camp; a thick smoke arose from Condeixa, the 
columns were seen hurrying towards Casal Nova, and 
| the British immediately pushed forward. The -felled 
trees and other obstacles impeded their advance at 
| first, and a number of fires, simultaneously kindled, 
covered the retreating troops with smoke, while the 
| flames of Condeixa stopped the artillery ; hence the 
| skirmishers and some cavalry only could close with 
the rear of the enemy, but so rapidly, as to penetrate 
between the division at Fonte Coberta and the rest of 
| the French, and it is affirmed that the prince of Esling, 
who was on the road, only escaped capture by taking 
the feathers out of his hat and riding through some of 
| the light troops. 

Condeixa being thus evacuated, the British cavalry 
pushed towards Coimbra, opened the communication 
with ‘T'rant, and cutting off Montbrun, took some of 
his horsemen. The rest of the army kindled their 
fires, and the light division planted piquets close up to 
the enemy, but the night was dark, and abont ten 
o’cloek, the French divisions, Ww hose presence at Fonte 
Coberta was unknown to lord Wellington, stole out, 
and passing close along the front of the British posts, 
made for Miranda de Corvo. The noise of their 
march being heard, was imagined to be the moving of 
| the French baggage to the rear, and was so reported to 
sir William Erskine, whereupon that officer, conclud- 
ing that their army was in full retreat, without any 
further inquiry, put the light division in march at day- 
light on the I4th. 


Murcella. To ensure the power of changing his front 
’ 
| 


skirmish took place along the banks of the river, during | 


which a party attempting to feel their way along the | 


bridge, were scattered by a round of grape. The fords 
were, however, actually practicable for cavalry, and 
there were not more than two or three hundred militia 
and afew guns at the bridge, for Baccellar had obliged 
Trant again to withdraw the greatest part of his force 
on the 11th; nevertheless the latter opposed the enemy 
with the remainder, and it would appear that the French 
imagined the reinforcement, which reached Lisbon the 
2d of March, had been sent by sea to the Mondego and 
was in Coimbra. This was an error. Coimbra was 
saved by the same man and the same militia that had 
captured it during the advance.* 

Montbrun sent his report to Massena early on the 
13th, and the latter too readily crediting his opinion of 
Trant’s strength, relinquished the idea of passing the 
Mondego, and determined to retire by the Puente de 





* Campagne des Frangais en Portugal. 


COMBAT OF CASAL NOVA. 


The morning was so obscured that nothing could be 
descried at the distance of a hundred feet, but the 
sound of a great multitude was heard on the hills in 
front, and it being evident that the French were there 
in foree, many officers represented the rashness of thus 
advancing without orders and in such a fog; neverthe- 
less Erskine, with an astounding negligence, sent the 
fifty-second forward in a simple column of sections, 
without a vanguard or other precaution, and even before 
the piquets had come in from their posts. As the road 
dipped suddenly, descending into a valley, the regi- 
ment was immediately lost in the mist, which was 80 
thick, that the troops, unconsciously passing the ene- 
my’s out-posts, had like to have captured Ney himself, 
whose bivonac was close to the piquets. The riflemen 
followed in a few moments, and the rest of the division 
was about to plunge into the same gulf, when the rat 
| tling of musketry and the booming of round shot were 
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aeard, and the vapour slowly rising, discovered the 
fifty-second on the slopes of the opposite mountain, 
engaged, without support, in the midst of the enemy’s 
army- — : : . 
At this moment lord Wellington arrived. His design 
had been to turn the left of the French, for their front 
osition was very strong; and behind it they occupied 
the mountain ridges, in succession, to the Deuca river 
and the defiles of Miranda de Corvo. There was, 
however, a road leading from Condeixa to Espinhal, 
and the fourth division was already in march by it for 
Panella, having orders, to communicate with Nightin- 

le, to attack Reynier, and to gain the sources of the 
Roos and Ceira rivers. Between the fourth division 
and Casal Nova the third division was more directly 
turning the enemy’s left flank; and meanwhile the 
main body was coming up to the front, butas it march- 
ed in one column, it required time to reach the field. 
Howbeit Erskine’s error foreed on this action, and the 
whole of the light division were pushed forward to 
succour the fifty-second. 

The enemy’s ground was so extensive, and his skir- 
mishers so thick and so easily supported, that, in a little 
time, the division was necessarily stretched out in one 
thin thread, and closely engaged in every part, without 
any reserve ; nor could it even thus present an equal | 
front, until Picton sent the riflemen, of the sixtieth, to | 
prolong the line. Nevertheless, the fight was vigor- 
ously maintained amidst the numerous stone enclosures 
on the mountain side, some advantages were even 
gained, and the right of the enemy was partially turn- 
ed; yet the main position could not be shaken, until 
Picton near, and Cole further off, had turned it by the 
left. Then, the first, fifth, and sixth divisions, the 
heavy cavalry, and the artillery, came up on the centre, 
and Ney commenced his retreat, covering his rear with 
guns and light troops, and retiring from ridge to ridge | 
with admirable precision, and, for a long time, without | 
confusion and with very littleloss. Towards the middle | 
of the day, however, the British guns and the skir- | 
mishers got within range of his masses, and the retreat | 
became more rapid and less orderly; yet he finally 
gained the strong pass of Miranda de Corvo, which 
had been secured by the main body of the French. 
Here Montbrun rejoined the army. He had summoned 
Coimbra on the 13th at noon, and, without waiting for 
an answer, passed over the mountain and gained the 
right bank of the Deuca by a very difficult march. 

The loss of the light division this day was eleven 


| 
| 
| 
| 


officers and a hundred and fifty men; that of the enemy | 


was greater, and about a hundred prisoners were taken. 


During the action of the 14th, Reynier, seeing the | 
approach of the fourth division, hastily abandoned | 


Panella, whereupon Cole having effected a junction 
with Nightingale, passed the Deuca, and Massena 
fearing lest they should gain his rear, set fire to the 
town of Miranda, and passed the Ceira that night. 
His whole army was now compressed and crowded in 
one narrow line, between the higher sierras and the 
Mondego, and to lighten the mareh, he destroyed a 
greater quantity of ammunition and baggage. His 
encumbrances were, however, still so heavy, and the 
confusion in his army so great, that he directed Ney to 
cover the passage with a few battalions, charging him 
not to risk an action; but Ney, little regarding his 
orders, kept, on the left bank, ten or twelve battalions, 
a brigade of cavalry, and some guns, which produced the 


COMBAT OF FOZ D’ARONCE. 


The French right rested on some wooded and rugged 
ground, and their left upon the village of Foz d’Aronce, 
and the 15th, the weather was so obscure that the al- 
lies could not reach the Ceira, before four o’clock in 


the evening; wherefore the troops, as they came up, | 


proceeded to kindle fires for the night, thinking that 
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| as Ney’s position was strong, nothing would be done. 
| But lord Wellington, having cast a rapid glance over 
it, directed the light division, and Pack’s brigade, to 
hold the right in play, ordered the third Sivicion 
against the left, and at the same moment the horse- 
artillery, galloping forward to a rising ground, opened 
with a great and sudden effect. Ney’s left wing being 
surprised and overthrown by the first charge of the 
third division, dispersed in a panic, and fled in such 
confusion towards the river, that some, missing the 
fords, rushed into the deeps and were drowned, and 
others crowding on the bridge were crushed to death. 
On the right the ground was so rugged and close that 
the action neue itself into a skirmish, and thus Ney 
was enabled to use some battalions to check the pur- 
suit of his left, but meanwhile darkness came on and 
the French troops in their disorder fired on each other. 
Only four officers and sixty men fell on the side of the 
British. The enemy’s loss was not less than five 
hundred, of which one-half were drowned, and an eagle 
was afterwards found in the bed of the river when the 
waters subsided. In the night Massena retired be- 
hind the Alva; yet Ney, notwithstanding this disas- 
trous combat, maintained the left bank oF the Ceira, 
until every encumbrance had passed, and then blowing 
up seventy feet of the bridge, sent his corps on, remain- 
ing himself, with a weak rear-guard, on the right bank. 
Thus terminated the first part of the retreat from 
Santarem, during which the French commander, if we 
except his errors with regard to Coimbra, displayed 
infinite ability, but withal a harsh and ruthless spirit. 
I pass over the destruction of Redinha, Condeixa, Mi- 
randa de Corvo, and many villages on the route; the 
burning of those towns covered the retrograde move- 
ments of the army, and something must be attributed to 
the disorder, which usually attends a forced retreat : but 
the town of Leiria, and the convent of Alcobaca, 
were given to the flames by express orders from the 
French head-quarters ;* and, although the laws of war 
rigorously interpreted, authorize such examples when 
the inhabitants take arms, it can only be justly done, 
for the purpose of overawing the people, and not from 
a spirit of vengeance when abandoning the country. 
But every horror that could make war hideous attended 
this dreadful march! Distress, conflagrations, death, 
in all modes! from wounds, from fatigue, from water, 
On every side un- 


from the flames, from starvation ! 
limited violence, unlimited vengeance! I myself saw 
a peasant hounding on his dog, to devour the dead 
and dying, and the spirit of cruelty once unchained 
| smote even the brute creation. On the 15th the French 
general, to diminish the encumbrances of his march, 
had ordered a number of beasts of burthen to be de- 
| stroyed ; the inhuman fellow, charged with the execu- 
| tion, hamstringed five hundred asses and left them to 
starve, and thus they were found by the British army 
on that day. The mute but deep expression of pain 
and grief, visible in these poor creatures’ looks, wonder- 
fully roused the fury of the soldiers, and so little weight 
has reason with the multitude, when opposed by a mo- 
mentary sensation, that no quarter would have been 
given to any prisoner at that moment. A humane feel- 
ing would thus have led to direct cruelty. This shows 
how dangerous it is in war to listen to the passions at 
all, since the most praiseworthy could be thus pervert- 
ed by an accidental combination of circumstances. 
The French have, however, been accused of many 
crimes, which they did not and could not commit: 
such as the driving of all women above ten years of 
age into their camp at Redinha, near which there were 
neither men nor women to be driven.f The country 
was adesert! ‘They have also been charged by the 


* Lord Wellington's Despatches. 
+ Southey, Peniasular War, Vol. IIT. 
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same writer with the mutilating John the First’s body 
in the convent of Batalha, during Massena’s retreat ; 
but the body of that monarch had been wantonly pull- 
ed to pieces, and carried off by British officers, during 
the retreat of the allies! 


—>—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Allies halt for provisions—State of the campaign—Passage of 
the Ceira—Passage of the Alva—Massena retires to Celeri- 
co—Resolves to march upon Coria—Is prevented by Ney, 
who is deprived of his command and sent to France—Mas- 
sena abandons Celerico and takes post at Guarda—The allies 
oblige the French to quit that position, and Massena takes 
a new one behind the Coa—Combat of Sabugal—Trant 
crosses the Coa and cuts the communication between Al- 
meida and Ciudad Rodrigo—His danger—He is released by 
the British cavalry and artillery--Massena abandons Por- 
tugal. 
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of Espinhal was the shortest line to the Tagus 
eral Cole, as we have seen, moved into it hy Panella 
thus threatening Massena’s flank and rear at the same 
moment that he gained a march towards his ultimate 
destination. Meanwhile, Trant and Wilson, with the 
militia, moving up the right bank of the Mondego, par 
allel to the enemy’s 'ine of retreat, forbad his foragers 
to pass that river, »d were at hand either to interfere 
between him a. “porto, or to act against his flank and 
rear. 

Such were the dispositions of the English genera]; 
but the military horizon was still clouded. Intelligence 
came from the north that Bessieres, after providing for 
his government, had been able to draw together, at 


gen- 


| Zamora, about seven thousand men, and menaced an 


On the 16th the allies halted, partly because the | 


Ceira was swollen and unfordable, partly from the 
extreme exhaustion of the troops who had suffered 
far greater privations than the enemy. ‘The latter, 
following his ‘custom, carried fifteen days’ bread ; the 


allies depended upon a commissariat, which broke | 


down under the difficulties, not from any deficiency in 
Mr. Kennedy, the chief of the department, who was 


distinguished alike for zeal, probity, and talent; but | 


from the ill conduct of the Portuguese government, 
who, deaf to the repeated representations of lord Wel- 
lington and Beresford, saad neither feed the Portu- 
guese troops regularly while at Santarem, nor fill their 
magazines, nor collect the means of transport for the 
march, 
of the native force had been unable to continue the 
pursuit, and the brigades under general Pack and colonel 
Ashworth, which did keep up and engaged daily with 
the enemy, were actually four days without food of 
any sort. Numbers died of inanition on the roads, and 


Hence, after passing Pombal, the greater part | 


to save the whole from destruction, the British supplies 


were shared with them. The commissary-general’s 
means were thus overlaid, the whole army suffered, 
and necessity obliged lord Wellington to halt. Nev- 
ertheless he had saved Coimbra, forced the enemy into 
a narrow, intricate, and ravaged country, and, with an 


inferior force, turned him out of every strong position ; | 
and this, by a series of movements, based on the sound- 


est principles of war. Noting the skill and tenacity 


with which Massena and Ney clung to every league of | 


ground and every ridge defensible against superior 
numbers, he had seized the higher slopes of the moun- 
tains by Picton’s flank march on the 13th, and again 
by Cole’s on the 14th; and thus, continually menacing 
the passes in rear of the French, obliged them to aban- 
don positions which could searcely have been forced. 
This method of turning the strength of the country to 


profit is the true key to mountain warfare; he who re- | 


ceives battle in the hills has always the advantage, and 
he who first seizes the important points chooses his 
own field of battle. 

In saying an inferior force, I advert to the state of 
the Portuguese army and to Badajos; for when lord 
Wellington had saved Coimbra, and seen that the 
French would not accept a general battle, except on 
very advantageous terms, he detached a brigade of 
cavalry, some guns, and a division of native infantry, 
from Condeixa, to the Alemtejo. And again in the 
night of the 13th, having received intelligence that 
Badajos had surrendered, and feeling all the import- 
ance of this event, he had detached the fourth division 
to the Alemtejo, for he designed that Beresford should 
immediately retake the lost fortress. Thus lord Wel- 
lington had less than twenty-five thousand men in 
hand during the subsequent operations, but, as the road 


invasion of Gallicia, and, although Mahi had an army 
of sixteen thoasand men, lord Wellington anticipated 
no resistance. In the south, affairs were even more 
gloomy. The battle of Barosa, the disputes which 
followed, and the conduct of Imas and Mendizabal, 
proved that, from Spain, no useful co-operation wag 
ever to be expected. Mortier, also, had invested Campo 
Mayor, and it was hardly expected to hold out until 
Beresford arrived. ‘The Spaniards, to whom it had 
been delivered, under an engagement of honour, ep- 
tered into by Romana, to keep it against the enemy. 
had disloyally neglected and abandoned it at the ver 
moment when Badajos fell, hence two hundred Porty. 
guese militia, thrown in at the moment, had to defend 
this fortress, which required a garrison of five thousand 
regulars. Nor was the enemy, immediately in the 
British front, the last to be considered. 

Ney withdrew from the Ceira in the evening of the 
16th, and on the 17th the light division forded that 
river with great difficulty, while the rest of the army 
passed over a trestle bridge, made in the night by the 
staff-corps. The French were, however, again in posi- 
tion immediately behind the Alva,.and on the Sierra 
de Moita, and they had destroyed the Ponte Murcella 
and the bridge near Pombeira; the second corps had 
moved towards the upper part of the river, and Masse- 
na had spread his foraging parties to a considerable 
distance, designing to halt for several days. He was 
disturbed sooner than he expected ; for the Ist, 3d, and 
5th British divisions being directed on the 18th by the 
Sierra de Guiteria, made way over that rugged moun- 
tain with a wonderful perseverance and strength, and 
thus menaced the French left, while the 6th and the 
light divisions cannonaded their right on the Lower 
Alva. 

As the upper course of the river, now threatened by 
lord Wellington’s right, was parallel to the French 
line of retreat, Massena recalled the second corps, and, 
quitting the Lower Alva also, concentrated on the 
Sierra de Moita, lest the divisions, moving up the 
river, should cross, and fall on his troops while separa- 
ted and in march. It then behoved the allies to con- 
centrate also, lest the heads of their columns should 
be crushed by the enemy’s masses. The Alva was 
deep, wide, and rapid, yet the staff-corps succeeded in 
forming a most ingenious raft-bridge, and the light di- 
vision immediately passed between Ponte Murcella and 
Pombeira, and at the same time the right wing of the 
army entered Arganil, while Trant and Wilson closed 
on the other side of the Mondego, Massena then re- 
commenced his retreat with great rapidity, and being 
desirous to gain Celerico and the defiles leading upon 
Guarda betimes, again destroyed baggage and ammu- 
nition, and abandoned even his more distant foraging- 
parties, who were thus intercepted and taken, to the 
number of eight hundred, in returning to the Alva; for 
lord Wellington, seeing the success of his combina- 
tions, had immediately directed all his columns upon 
Moita, and the whole army was assembled there on 
the 19th. The pursuit was renewed the 20th, through 
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Penhancos, but only with the light division and the 
cavalry ; the communication was, however, again 
opened with Wilson and Trant who had reached the 
bridge of Fornos, and with Silveira, who was about 
Trancoso. ‘The third and sixth divisions followed in 
reserve, but the remainder of the army halted at Moita, 
unti] provisions, sent by sea from Lisbon to the Mon- 
dego, could-come up to them. The French having 
reached Celerico the 21st, with two corps and the 


cavalry, immediately opened the communication with 


Almeida, by posting detachments of horse on the Pin- 
hel ;. and at th time Reynier, who had retired 


through Govea, occupied Guarda with the second 


same 


corps. 
Mas sen 


nd his retreat may be said toh 


yons, ana il I y t 


1 had now regained his original base of opera- 
ve terminated ; 
vet he was far from wishing to re-enter Sp in, whe! 


he could only appear baffled general, and shorn of 
half his authority, because Bessieres commanded the 
nortnern p V ( M h, at the ( encen t ol 
t invasi , had id I hims I H LAXIOL 
to hold to Pr l, and that his previ eat 
mig ly ha re i ition, he forme the 

S i Wi r i til | vl t} ine - 

Als t ing I t 

( . i narch, thr h ! il d 
Pena M to t J ») establish muni- 
; l'agus with Soult, and by the valle 
ol t i KI 

B in | yh id risen t h 
» hei that ild no longe mmand th bedi- 
ence of |} tenants; Montbrun, Junot, Drouet 
Revnier, Ney were all at variance with each othe 
wd wi | . The first had, in the beginning of th 
retreat, bee | ted to secure Coimb a, ll tead of 
which he qui Port gal carrying with him ¢ pa- 
I s divis! Ma onet’s brigade was then ordered 
fer t t | tl but it did not move, | ily, 
Mor ur x it | failed as we hay in 
def u i J t was disable 1 | Vy } I \ Be 
but his t hid t the | hew thei 
Kevnier 8 dl etot pring » str ‘ 

( ( ' s of truce, f 1 hi ps, nev 
‘ | kk t tt t! Briti ind SN Vv. m 
‘ +} f } ‘ ed \ 3 a’s . \ 


f ¥ cog 1@, 1, fi \ 1e too-sudds 
f uation of the } ul at Condeixa, have | 1 at- 
t 1 nd t is ed by | ( s that, far 
Irom ¢ ‘ t fire t t vn 12th 
he s I ‘ | ret t, he had pro- 
I 1M 1 to maintain t tion for enty 
i l ‘ nal k of t er, il 
seq f hasty chang f position, w d 
to confirm this: but it Is certain that, when Picton 
was ob \ issing the Sierra de Anciao by a 1 1| 
before to the French, and by which w 
cond « d have been separated from the army, 
and the } { Miranda de Corvo seized, Ney would 
have been frantic to haverdelayed his movement. 

At Miranda. t le ne crathe ing anger broke out ina 
violent alt reation between th pri e and the marshal, 
and at Celerico, Ney, wishing to fall back on Almeida, 
to shorten 1 term of th retreat, absolutely refused 
to concur in the projected march to Coria, and even 

1 his troops in a contrary direction. Massena, a 
man not to be oppose with impunity, then deprived 
him of his « mmand.,and eave the sixthe rps to Loison. 
Mach n hal t confidential officers to Paris to 


justify their conduet to the emperor, and from both of 


those officers I have derived information, but as each 
thinks that the conduct of his general was approved 
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by Napoleon, their opinions are irreconcilable upon 
many points; I have, therefore, set down in the narra- 
tive the leading sentiments of each, without drawing 
any other conclusions than those deducible from the 
acknowledged principles of art and from unquestioned 
facts. Thus judging, it appears that Massena’s general 
views were as superior to Ney’s as the latter’s readi- 
ness and genius in the handling of troops in action 
were superior to the prince’s. Yet the duke of El- 
chingen often played too near the flame, whereas 
nothing could be grander than the conceptions of Mas- 
nor was the project now ineditated by him the 

least important. 
From Guarda to Zarz: 


sena : 





1 Mayor and Coria was only 
two days march longer than to Ciudad Rodrigo, but 
the army of Portugal must have gone to the latter 








place a beaten army, seeking for refuge and suecour in 
ts fortresses and res s, and being separated from 
the ee | cf invasion: whereas, by gaining 
Coria, a great movement of war, wiping out the notion 
a forced retreat, would have been accomplished. A 

tT | entric direction would thus have been 
iven to the armies of the south, of the centre, and of 
Portugal ; | then a powerful demonstration against 
I n Ww inevitably h brought lord Wellington 
back tot Tagus. Thus the e nquests of the cam- 
paign, namely, Ciudad drigo, Almeida, Badajos, 
and Olivenza, would have been preserved, and mean- 
while the army of the 1 h could have protected 
Castile a enaced the f r of Portugal. Mas- 


ia, having maturely considered this plan, gave or- 


. the 23d, for the execution, but Ney, as we 
e seen, thwarted him. Meanwhile the English 
hor 1 the militia, hovering roand Celerico, made 
in different sk ishes a hundred prisoners and killed 


i 
ind the French cavalry posts withdrew 
corps then took a posi- 





tic it G 1; the second corps at Belmonte; the 
eighth cor ind the cavalry in the eastern valleys of 
1 1” ling . / 

\ i hs i 


dered null the plan of 


lga; but Massena expected still 


to maintain himself at Guarda with the aid of the 
my of the south, and to hold open the communica- 


tions with t king and with Soult. His foragers had 


thered provi s In the western valleys of the 
Kstrella, he calculated upon being able to keep his 
pos for eight days with his own force alone. And 
independent of the general advantage, it was essential 
to hold ¢ la f 


irda for some time, beeause Drouet had 
nitted Julian Sanchez to eut off a large convoy 
destined for Ciudad Rodrigo, and had left Almeida 


with ten days’ provisions. Lord Wellington’s 
eady b , however, disarranged all the prince’s 
calculations 

The t s had come up from Moita on the 28th, 
ind wi m the reinforcements, which were ocr- 
ganized as a seventh division. 'The light division and 
the cavalry then passed the Mondego at Celerico, and 
driving the French out of Frexadas, occupied the vil- 
lages beyond that place: at the same time, the militia 
took post on the Pinhel river, cutting the communica- 


' oa ' : ee 
tion with Almeida, while the third division was estab- 


lished at Porea de Misarella, half way up the moun- 
tain, to secure the bridges over the higher Mondego. 
Early on 29th the third, sixth, and light divisions, and 


two regiments of light cavalry, disposed in five columns 


f attack on a half circle round the foot of the Guarda 
mountain, ascended by as many paths, all leading upon 
the town of Guarda, and outflanking both the right 


and left of the enemy. ‘They were supported on one 
wing by the militia, on the other by the fifth division, 
and in the centre by the first and seventh divisions. 

expected, but the absence of Ney was at 


A battl W 
| once felt by both armies; the appearance of the allied 
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columns for the first time threw the French into the 
greatest confusion, and, without firing a shot, this 
great and nearly impregnable position was abandoned. 
Had the pursuit been as vigorous as the attack, it is 
not easy to see how the second corps could have re- 
joined Massena; Reynier, however, quitted Belmonte 
in the night, and recovered his communication with a 
loss of only three hundred prisoners, although the 
horse-artillery and cavalry had been launched against 
him at daylight on the 30th, and much more could have 
been done, if general Slade had pushed his cavalry for- 
ward with the celerity and vigour the occasion required. 

On the Ist of April, the allied army descended 
the mountains, and reached the Coa; but the French 
general, still anxious to maintain at once his hold of 

ortugal and the power of operating either on the 
side of Coria or of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, was 
in position on the right bank of that river. ‘The sixth 
corps was at Rovina, with detachments guarding the 
bridge of Seceiras -and the ford of Atalayon, and the 
communication with Almeida was maintained by a 
brigade of the ninth corps, which was posted near the 
ford of Junca. ‘T'he second corps was on the hills 
behind Sabugal, stretching towards Alfayates, and 
having strong detachments at the bridge of Sabugal 
and the ford of Rapoulha de Coa. The eighth corps 
was at Alfayates ; and a post was established at Rendo 
to maintain the communication between the second and 
the sixth corps. In this situation, the French army 
was disposed on two sides of a triangle, the apex of 
which was at Sabugal, and both fronts were covered 
by the Coa, because Sabugal was situated in a sharp 
bend of the stream. By holding Alfayates, Massena 
commanded the passes leading through St. Martin 
Trebeja to Coria; and in the French camp a _ notion 
prevailed, the allied divisions were scattered and might 
be beaten in detail by a sudden attack; the disputes 
amongst the generals prevented this enterprise, which 
was founded false information, from 
tempted. 

During the first two days of April lord Wellington 
occnpied a line parallel to the enemy’s right, which 
could not be attacked because the Coa, which is in 
itself a considerable river, runs along its whole course 
in a rugged channel, which continually deepens as the 

Trant and Wilson were, however, di- 


‘ 


on be Ing ale 


stream flows. 
rected to pass below Almeida, and penetrate between 
that fortress and Ciudad Rodrigo, thus menacing the 
enemy’s right, flank, and rear, and meanwhile lord 
Wellington, leaving the sixth division opposite Ney’s 
corps at Rovina, and a battalion of the seventh corps 
at the bridge of Seceiras to cover the left flank and 
rear of the allies, prepared with the remainder of the 
army to turn and attack the left of the French position. 
For this purpose at daylight on the 3d general Slade's 
cavalry was directed to cross the Upper Coa, where 
the bed was most practicable, the light division ordered 
to ford the river a little below, the third division still 
lower, and the fifth division, with the artillery, to 
force the bridge of Sabugal; but the first and seventh 
divisions, with the exception of the battalion at Secei- 
ras, were held in reserve. Thus ten thousand men 
being pivoted upon the fifth division at Sabugal were 
destined to turn Reynier’s left, to separate him from 
the eighth corps, and to surround and crush him before 
the sixth corps could come from Rovina to his suecour. 
One of those accidents which are frequent in war marred 
this well-concerted plan. 


COMBAT OF SABUGAL. 


The morning was so foggy, that the troops could 
not gain their respective posts of attack with that 
simultaneous regularity which is so essential to suc- 
cess, and in the light division no measures were taken 
by sir William Erskine to put the columns in a right 
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direction, the brigades were not even held together ; 

: . : . , ~ , 

he carried off the cavalry without coimnmunicating with 
=] 


colonel Beckwith, and this officer, who commanded 


the first brigade, being without any instructions, halted 
at a ford in expectation of further orders. While thus 
waiting a staff officer rode up, and somewhat hastily 
asked, why he did not attack? The thing appeared 
rash, but with an enemy in his front, he could make 
no reply, wherefore passing the river, which was dee 
and rapid, he mounted a very steep wooded hill on the 
other side. Four companies of the ninety-fifth led up 
in skirmishing order, followed by the forty-third regi. 
ment, and meanwhile the cacadores and the other 
brigade having passed the river, were moving inde. 
pendently to the right, but upon the true point of dj. 
rection, and the y were now distant. <A dark heavy 
rain rendered it impossible for some time to distinguish 
friends or foes, and the attack was made too soon, for 
owing to the obscurity, none of the divisions of the 
army had yet reached their respective posts. It was 
made also in a partial, 
ner, and on the wrong point; for Reynier’s whole 
corps was directly in front, and Beckwith, having only 
one bayonet regiment and four companies of riflemen, 
was advancing against more than twelve thousand 
infantry, supported by cavalry and artillery, 

Secarcely had the riflemen reached the top of the 
hill, when a compact and strong body of Freneh 
drove them back upon the forty-third, the weather 
cleared at the instant, and Beckwith at once saw and felt 
} 


heart was too big to qua)l at it, 
} 1 


HACK 


cattered, and dangerous man. 


all the danger, but his 
With one fierce charge he beat the enemy, gained 
nd kept the summit of the hill, although two French 
howitzers poured showers of grape into his ranks, 
and a fresh foree came against his front, while consid. 
erable bodies advanced on either flank. Fortunately 
Revynier, little expecting to be assailed, had, for the 
convenience of water, placed his main body in the 
low ground behind the height on which the action 
His renewed attack was, therefore, up 
hill, yet his musketry, heavy from the beginning, soon 
increased toa storm, and his men sprung up the ae- 


commence d. 


clivity with such violence and -clamour, that it was 
evident nothing but the most desperate fighting eould 
save the British from destruction. 


Captain Hopkins, commanding a flank company of 
the forty-third, ranning out to the right, with admira- 
ble presence ¢ f mind seized a small eminence, close 
to the French guns and commanding the ascent up 
which the French troops who had turned the right 
flank were approaching. His fire was so sharp that 
the assailants were thrown into confusion; they ral- 
lied, but were again disordered by the volleys of this 
eompany, and when a third time they endeavoured to 
form a head of attack, Hopkins with a sudden charge 
increased their disorder, and at the same moment 
the two battalions of the fifty-second regiment, which 
had been attracted by the fire, entered the line. Mean- 
while the centre and left of the forty-third were furi- 
ously engaged, and wonderfully excited; for Beckwith 
wounded in the head, and with the blood streaming down 
his face, rode amongst the foremost of the skirmishers, 
directing all with ability, and praising the men, ina 
loud cheerful tone. The musket bullets flew thicker 
and closer every instant, and the fight became very 
dangerous; but the French fell fast, and a second 
charge again cleared the hill. One howitzer was ta- 
ken by the 43d and the skirmishers were even descend- 
ing towards the enemy’s ground below, when small 
bodies of cavalry came galloping in from all parts, 
and obliged them to take refuge with the main body, 
which instantly reformed its line behind a low stone 
wall. In this state of affairs, a French squadron of 


dragoons having surmounted the ascent, rode with in- 
credible daring up to the wall and were in the act of 
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firing over it with pistols, when a rolling volley laid 
nearly the whoie of them lifeless on the ground. By 
this time however a very strong column of infantry 
having rushed up the face of the hill, endeavoured to 
break in and retake the howitzer, which was on the 
edge of the descent and only fifty yards from the wall ; 
but no man could reach it and live, so deadly was 
the forty-third’s fire. Meanwhile two English guns 
came into action, and the 52d charging violently upon 
the flank of the enemy’s infantry, again vindicated the 
ossession of the height; nevertheless fresh squadrons 
of cavalry which had followed the infantry in the last 
attaek, seeing the 52d men scattered by their charge, 
flew upon them with great briskness, and caused 
some disorder amongst the foremost skirmishers, but 
they were soon repulsed. 

Reynier, convinced at last that he had acted un- 
skilfully in sending up his troops piece-meal, now put 
all his reserves, amounting to nearly six thousand in- | 
fantry with artillery and cavalry, in motion, and out- 
flanking the division on its left, appeared resolute to 
storm the contested height. But at this critical pe- 
riod, the fifth division passed the bridge of Sabugal, 
the British cavalry appeared on the hills beyond the 
enemy’s left, and general Colville with the leading 
brigade of the third division issuing out of the woods 
on Reynier’s right, opened a fire on that flank, which 
instantly decided the fate of the day. The French | 
general fearing to be surrounded then hastily retreated 
upon Rendo, where the sixth corps, which had been | 
put in march when the first shots were heard, met him, 
and together they fell back upon Alfayates, pursued by 
the English cavalry. ‘The loss of the allies in this 
bloody encounter, which did not last quite an hour, 
was nearly two hundred killed and wounded, that of 
the enemy was enormous: three hundred dead bodies 
were heaped together on the hill, the greatest part | 
round the captured howitzer, and more than twelve 
hundred were wounded! so unwisely had Reynier | 
handled his masses and so true and constant was the | 
English fire. ‘The principal causes of this dispropor- | 
tion were, first, the heavy rain which gave the French | 
only a partial view of the British, and secondly, the 
thick wood which ending near the top of the hill, left 
only an open and exposed space for the enemy to 
mount after the first attack ; yet it was no exaggeration | 
in lord Wellington to say, *‘ that this was one of the} 
most glorious actions that British troops were ever 
engaged in.’’* 

The next day, the light division took the route of 
Valdespina, to feel for the enemy on the side of the 
asses leading upon Coria; Massena was, however, 
in full retreat for Ciudad Rodrigo, and on the 5th 
crossed the frontier of Portugal, when the vigour of | 
the French discipline on sudden occasions was sur-| 
prisingly manifested. ‘Those men who had for months | 
been living by rapine, whose retreat had been one con- | 
tinued course of violence and devastation, having now 
passed an imaginary line of frontier, became the most 
orderly of soldiers; not the slightest rudeness was 
offered to any Spaniard, and every thing demanded was 
scrupulously paid for, although bread was sold at two 
shillings a pound! Massena himself also, fierce and | 
terrible as he was in Portugal, always treated the | 
Spaniards with gentleness and moderation. 

While these events were passing at Sabugal, Trant | 
after passing the Lower Coa with four thousand mili- 
tia, had taken post two miles from Almeida. But the | 
river suddenly flooded behind him, all the bridges had | 
been broken by Massena, and near fort Conception, | 
there was a brigade of the ninth corps, which had | 
been employed to cover the march of the battering 
train from Almeida to Ciudad Rodrigo. In this dan- 
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gerous situation, Trant constructed a temporary bridge 
with great difficulty and was going to retire on the 6th, 
when he received a letter from the British head-quar- 
ters, desiring him to be vigilant in cutting the commu- 
nication with Almeida, and fearless, because the next 
morning a British foree would be up to his assistance. 
Marching then to Val de Mula, he boldly interposed 
between the fortress and the brigade of the ninth 
corps; but the promised succours did not appear, and 
the still advancing French were within half a mile of 
his position! His destruction appeared inevitable, 
when suddenly two cannon shots were heard to the 
southward, the enemy’s troops formed squares in re- 
treat, and in a few moments six squadrons of British 
cavalry and captain Bull’s troop of horse artillery, 
came sweeping up the plain in their rear. Military 
order and coolness, marked the French retreat across 
the Turones, yet the cannon shots ploughed with a 
fearful effect through their dense masses, and the 
horsemen continually flanked their line of march: they 
however gained the rough ground, and finally escaped 
over the Agueda by Barba del Puerco, but with the 
loss of three hundred men killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers. ‘Trant was thus saved as it were by a miracle; 
for some unexpected accident having prevented the 
English infantry from marching in the morning, accor- 
ding to lord Wellington’s promise, he had pushed on 
this cavalry, which would have been useless an hour 
later. : 

The prince of Esling had reached Ciudad Rodrigo 
two days before this event, and lord Wellington now 
stood victorious on the confines of Portugal, havin 
executed what to others appeared incredibly rash ont 
vain even to attempt. 


CHAPTER V. 


| Estimate of the French loss—Anecdote, of Colonel Waters— 


Lord Wellington's great conceptions explained—How im- 
i—Affairs in the south of Spain—Formation of the 
fourth and fifth Spanish armies—Siege of Campo Mayor— 
Place talls—Excellent conduct of Major Tallaia—Beresford 
surprises Montbrun—Combat of Cavalry-—Campo Mayor 
recovered—Beresford takes cantonments round Elvas-—-His 
difficulties-—Retlections upon his proceedings—He throws a 
bridge near Jerumenha and passes the Gu idiana-—Outpost 
of cavalry cut off by the French—Castanos arrives at Elvas— 
Arrangements relative to the chief command—Beresford 
advances against Latour Maubourg, who returns to Llerena— 
General Cole takes Olivenza—Cavalry-skirmish near Usagre 
—Lord Wellington arrives at Elvas, examines Badajos— 
Skirmish there—Arranges the operations-- Political difficul- 
ties—Lord Wellington returns to the Agueda—Operations 
in the north—Skirmishes on the Agueda——-Massena advances 
to Ciudad Rodrigo—Lord Wellington reaches the army— 
Retires behind the Dos Casas—Combat of Fuentes Onoro-—- 
Battle of Fuentes Onoro—Evacuation of Almeida. 
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Massena entered Portugal with sixty-five thousand 
men, his reinforcements while at Santarem were about 
ten thousand, and he repassed the frontier with forty- 
five thousand ; hence the invasion of Portugal cost him 
about thirty thousand men, of which fourteen thousand 
might have fallen by the sword or been taken. Not 
more than six thousand were lost during the retreat ; 


| but had lord Wellington, unrestrained by political con- 


siderations, attacked him vigorously at Redinha, Con- 
deixa, Casal Nova, and Miranda de Corvo, half the 
French army would have been lost. It is unquestion- 
able that a retreating army should fight as little as 
possible. 

When the French reached the Agueda, their cavalry 
detachments, heavy artillery, and convalescents, again 
| augmented the army to more than fifty thousand men, 
| but the fatigues of the retreat and the want of provis- 
jons, would not suffer them to shew a front to the 











allies; wherefore, drawing two hundred thousand ra-| |} long ero Massena could again make an erion 


tions from Ciudad, they fell back to Sala ipt on Portugal, to remain on t defi 








lord Wellington invested Almeida. The lieht division | Be ira. and march against th ‘ : 
oceupied Gall gos an 1 E spe ia, the rest of the ar \y | raise the siege of C Mm. 2. it «A rf to the 

were disposed in villages on both sides of the Coa, | blockade, to besiege Ciudad Rod ; if A ida did 
and the head quarters were transferred to Villa For-| not so fall, to besiege both t - if t ad | 
mosa. Here colonel Waters, who had been taken) taken, to march at once into tl Spain, and 
near Belmonte during the retreat, rejoined t! rmy. | ope ‘communication with \ i 
Confident in his own 1 uirces, he had refused hi yf y. Thi a ( 

parole, and, when carried to Ciudad Rod , rash] te 1 And cert y ¢ , 
mentioned his intention of escapi to the Span operation ; for t MM , the reat ¢ t 

in whose house he was lodged. ‘TI’ ! betrayed | 1" h, v 1} tak northern and 

him, but a servant, detesting his 1 ter’s treachery, t ‘ ‘ t Pa nerlishys be 

secretly offered his aid, Waters only desired him t M the 

get the rowels of his spu sharp ed iv 1 tI th viel f th Spanist riul fore Id have 
French army was near Salamanca, hei in the) been concentrated, and « tr t ; must 

custody of gens d’armes, waited until their chief, wl ha lecided t fiat fS 

rode the only good horse in the party, had alighted, Filled this proj rd W 

then giving the spur to his own 1 t, galloped off! 1 rein ts from Eng I, 1 leave 

an act of incredible resolution and hardihood, for |} y his de 1s into ex tion, if 1 offered ; 

was on a large plain, and before him, and for mi yet he checked | t aspirations, when refl 

behind him, the road was covered with the Frenc! uy yn 1] nat pri id pervet 3 of t 
columns. His hat fell off, and, thus distinguished, h Spaniards, on their uncertain proceed 3, and 

rode along the flank of the troops, e enc rit it difficulty, if not impossibility, of ensuring any 

him, others firing at him, and the ge r’ ves, SWord | reasonab! rt and assist . Whens 

in hand, close at his hee!s; 1 rtheless he br t lded the bad disposition of 1 P 

full speed, ‘between two columns, 1 a wooded lt timid te er of the It _ 8 
hollow, and, having baffled his pur rs, evaded 1 ny ring elements w prese| c 
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rear of the enemy’s army. T third y I 1! make no fixed combinati So » maturi 
head-quarters, where lord Welling caused | th iding points of ae in his ow ind, he re. 


baggage to be brought, observing that he would not) solved : » t 1 in \ 
be long absent! to cire tane ; as they s ‘ 

Massena, having oc pied Salamanca, and ec - His | ets were however ‘ litior 
nicate i with Be sSieres, sent a convoy to GS 1 1 h - b ( f AN role reintor l I 
drigo, and lord Wellington wa b t vent I tions v i be e¢ 1; and 
entrance. He had sent the miittha ¢t t ! I re, it was ¢ t to! ] I J | 
disposed his army between the Coa ‘ , ; of that place had a ted t fety of Cadiz, 
and blockaded Almeida; | ulso caused two te it interfi | with t executi f both the al ' 
bridges to be laid t road from Cine Vill t 1 plans, and with the sa v of P fa 
to Pinhel across the Coa) t cure a retreat for th nablide 4) ( ny to b re Elvas. &§& y 
troops on that side, if pr 1, wi 11 ht east] ‘iously, however, the FE 
happen; for the Portugues rmy wa id fi the nat ft coutest, that we s 1} 
state, and the continued iscond t f tl R Cy, ‘ t . ictiy cont ’ 


and the absolute 


amelioration. It was theref impossibl| t J now that Massena wou!d 
position bey ynd tne 4 ru a. Il t the ble ekad of \ t la | rd W 
[The depots were now re-established at Lameg 1} the « n f the northern army t 


} 
the Douro, and at Raiva on the Mondego, and maga-! and yvarted for tl A t . whe | ford w : 


zines of consumption were formed at Celerico, from) operating: but, as this w me of t i itic 
whence the mule-brigades broucht up the provisions. by periods of the war, it i ntial to hav 

the way of Castello Bom. M sure 3 wert Iso take of tl * true stat i i in the S 

at Guarda, Pena Macor, and Castello Branco, to f 1 when Beresford comm l his m 

commissariat establishments which were to be supplied Soult returned to Andalusia immediat ft 
from Abrantes ; but the transport of stores was difficult.! fall of Bad . leaving Mortier to | Cam 
and this consideration, combined with the ec ipricious | Mayor. His arrival at Sevi 1 fame of hi 
nature of the Agueda and Coa, rendered it dangerous ece 3 re red t i that , at 
to blockade both Ciudad Rodrig nd Almeida; see-| confidence amongst the tr Both } OT ' 
ing that thi troops w uld have those rivers behind them, | y vy shaken by th e f B that works 
while the position itself would be weak and extended fA . Luear, Medina, and Alecal G 


The blockade of Almeida was undertaken because i t ie fi 
from intercepted letters and other sources, it was! stopped, and the utmost despondency pr 


. . » . rt ’ , - 
know n to have provisions oniy for a fortnight, but lord! H[owever discontent and o' na preval n Ua- 
Wellington was prepared to relinquish it if pressed,| diz.t The government had for some days pretended 

- . 7 . , 
because it formed no part, of the plan which he con-| to make a fresh effort against Victor, but as the f 
] ) r 
templated. ot Badaj ss menaced the city with famine, Zayas W 


oye , ’ ow s ; _ : 
he success in Portugal had given stability to the finally detached with six thousand infantry and 1 
English ministers, and it would appear that they wer hundred cavalry to Huelva. His object was to | 


satisfied, and at first meant to limit their future efforts provisions in the ¢ ia de Neibla, where Ballast 
to the defence of that country, for lord Liv: rpool now. had, on 1 10th of March, surprised id dispers 
required the return of many battalions. But offensive’ Remond’s detac nt The French wer ve 


warfare in Spain, occupied the general’s thoughts, and goon reinforced, Zayas was checked by D’Aremberg, 


two lines of operation ha resented smselves ) 
, $0 per d pre ted themsel vs to * Int saalieilt Spite 4 Chie Rng ers, Garbe, March | 
his mind.* 1. Under the supposition that it would 5-,, 
25th 
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the heavy dragoons, the artillery, and the infantry; 
zome of which were close up, would be sufficient to 





dispo of whatever part of’ the enemy’s force was 
thus passed. But marshal Beresford would not suffer 
the heavy dracoons to charge; he would not suffer 
in two guus to be brought up wh 








he might 
have had six; he would not sutfer those two 
fire more than a few 1 and the French marehing 
teadily onward. recovered their batt in, and 


eff, i ti treat in safety! M nwhile the thir- 


ns to 


J 
“ 








th and the Portuguese, having pushed on even 

to t brid f Badajos, were repulsed by the guns 
f that fortress, and being followed by Mortier in 
person, and met by the retiring square, and by all of 
the beaten cavalry who could find refue¢e with it, lost 
Of the allies one hundred men were 

killed or hurt, and above seventy taken. Of the enemy 


about thr hundred suffered, one howitzer was cap- 


tured, and the French colonel ¢ norin was slain in 


sincle combat by a trooper of the thirteenth. 
To profit from sud : 

lant! vith his advanced cuard in an offensive 

When this combat commenced, Beresford 

main body, and baron Trip, a staff-officer, 

ippearances, informed him, that the thir- 

ti had cut off. Hence the marshal, anxious 

t ve his eavalrv, which he knew could not be rein- 

reed, would not follow up the first blow, observing 

it t | f one regiment was enough. But the 

yt lost, the country was open and 

in, the « y’s force and the exact posture of af- 

t liscerned ; and although the thirteenth 

nanded, for having purs so 


vithout ers, the unsparing admiraticn of 


n opportunities, a general must 


led them. 
» Mavor was thus recovered so suddenly, that 
i t t thousand rations of bread in the 





also ev 


4 . 
Val ra, being infinitely dismayed by the 
f so powerful an army in the south: indeed, 
i promptly had lord Wellineton assem- 
} 1} o t its . nee was nly kt wn t the « emmy 
by t blow Campo May: r. But, to profit frem 


it 3. it was necessary to be a pid 
in execution, giving the enemy no time to recover from 


first ; and this was the. > essen ‘. 
ch of Badajos was not closed, nor the 
yr the exhausted magazin und 
ult had carried away six bat- 
nt of cavalry, four hundred’ men 
Into Olivenza, three thousand into 
| ; 3, including the losse 5 tained du- 
rtier’s numbs were reduced 
t imen. Hee therefore 
line of G ! nd col- 
ms also. Beresford ive in- 

t | upon Merida, driven back the fi 
1a fresh communication by Jerumen- 

the fall of Badajos + ld then hay 
he confusi th l- 

f th my at ¢ »M . 1 thi 
ession produc i by the charge of the thir- 
ruaranteed the succes 1 Laren § 
i might even | lt 

t Me 1 bef Mortier could hav hi 

' 


i? e i ‘ ‘ u he 

He had been instructed, by lord Wellington, to throw 
1 bridge over the Guadiana at J nenha, to push 
yack the fifth ¢ , and to invest Olivenza and Bada- 
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jos. The Portuguese government were to have provi- 
ded some of the means for these operations, and a 
report had been made, to the effect, that all things 
necessary, that is to say, that provisions, shoes, batter- 
ing-guns, ammunition, and transport were actually 
collected ; that the Guadiana abounded in serviceable 
craft; that twenty large boats, formerly belonging to 
Cuesta, which had been brought away frem Badajos 
before the siege, were at Elvas; and that all other ne- 
cessaries would be sent from Lisbon. It now appeared 
that no magazines of provisions or stores were prepared ; 
that very little transport was provided ; that only five of 
Cuesta’s boats had been brought from Buadajos; that 
there was no scrviceable craft on the river, and that 
some small pontoons, sent from Lisbon, were unfit to 
bear the force of the current, or to sustain the passage 
of guns. The country, also, was so deficient in provis- 
ions, that the garrison stores of Elvas were taken to 
feed the army. 

All these circumstances combined to point out Me- 
rida as the true line of operations ; moreover, plenty of 
food was to be had on the left bank of the Guadiana, 
and the measures necessary to remedy the evil state 
of affairs on the right bank, did not require the pres- 
ence of an army to protect them. The great distress 
of the fourth division for shoes, alone offered any 
serious obstacle; but, under the circumstances, it 
wouid not have been too much to expect a momentary 
effort from such an excellent division, and it 
without danger even have heen left behind. 

Marshal Beresford preferred halting uatil he could 
procure the means of passing at Jerumenha, an 
that may be considered as the principal cause of those 
long and bloody operations which afterwards detained 
lord Wellington more than a year on the fr of 
Portugal. For, during Beresford’s delay, general Phil- 
lipon, one of the ablest governors that. ever defended 
a fortress, levelled the trenches, restored the glacis, 
and stopped the breach; and Latour Maubourg, who 
had succeeded Mortier in command of the troops, 
covered the country with foraging parties, and filled 
the magazines. 

Captain Squire, of the engineers, undertook t r 
the Guadiana under Jerumenha. He fixed trestle- 
piers on each side in the shallows, and connected them 


might 
n 


error 


yntiers 


with the five Spanish boats and a squadron of cavalry 
was secretly passed over, by a ford, to protect the 
workmen from surprise. ‘The 3d of April, the bridge 
was finished, and the troops assembled during the 
night in the woods near Jerumenha, intending to cross 


at daylight, but the river sud 
away the trestles, rendered the ford impassable, and 
stopped the operations. No more ma } 
immediately procured, the Spanish boats were thi 
converted into flying bridges for the cavalry and artil- 
Jery, and Squire constructed a slight narrow brid 
infantry with the pontoons and with casks taken from 
the neighbouring villages. ‘To cover this operati 
battalion was added to the squadron already on the left 
bank, and the army commenced passing the Sth of 
April; but it was late in the night of the 6th, ere the 
whole had crossed and taken up their position, which 
was on a strong range of hills, covered by a swampy 
rivulet. 

During this time, Latour Maubourg was so entirely 
occupied in securing and provisioning Badajos, that 
his foragers were extended fifty miles to the rear, and he 
took no notice whatever of Beresford’s proceedings. 
This error savoured rather of the Spanish than of the 
French method of making war; for it is evident that 
a moveable column of five thousand infantry, with 

uns and cavalry, could, notwithstanding the guns of 
meta have easily cut off the small detachment 
of the British on the left bank, and thus have com- 
pletely frustrated the operations. The allied troops, 


lenly swelling, swept 


terials could be 


reiore 


ma 
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being so numerous, should have been carried over 
in the boats, and entrenched on the other gide in 
sufficient force to resist any attack before the construe. 
tion of the bridge was attempted. 

} 


It is not easy to say 
which general acted : 


with the most impru lence ; Latour 
Maubour t in neglecting, or Beresford in unnecessarily 
tempting fortune, 

W hea the British were in possession of the left bank 
the French general awaking, collected three thousand 
infantry, five hundred cavalry, and four guns at Oli. 
venza, whence he marched, at daylight on the 7th, to 
oppose a passage which had been completed the da 
before. He, however, surprised a squadron of the 
thirteenth, which was in front, and then came so close 
up to the main body as to exchange shots ; yet he wag 
permitted to retire unmolested, in the face of more 
than twenty thousand men! 

During these proceedings, the fifth Spanish army ree 
occupied Valencia d’Alcantara and Albuquerque, and 
pushed cavalry posts to Ia Rocca and Montijo, Ballas. 
teros entered Fregenal, and Castanos, who wags ap- 
pointed to command in Gallicia as well as Estremadn. 
ra, arrived at Klvas. ‘This general was in friendly 
intercourse with Beresford, but had a grudge againgt 
Blake. At first, he preten led to the chief authority, 
as the elder captain-general ; Blake demanded a like 
power over Beresford, who was not d 





P sed to admit 


the claim. Now Castanos, having little liking for a 
command under soch difficult circumstances, and being 
desirous to thwart Blake, and fearful lest Be resford 
should, under these circumstances, refuse to pass the 


Guadiana, arranged, that he who brought the greatest 


force in the field should be generalissimo. Thus the 
inferior officer commanded in chief. 

To cover his bridges, which he reconstructed in a 
more substantial manner, Beresford directed extensive 


entrenchinents to be executed by the militia from Elvas, 
ind then leaving a strong detachment for tieir protee- 


tion, advanced with the remainder of the army. Latour 
Maubourg retired upon Albuera, and the allies, who 
had been joined by Madden’s cavalry, summoned 
Olivenza on the 9th. Beresford apparently expected 


no defenee ; for it was not until after the governor had 


rejecte] the summons that he sent major Dickson to 
I; lvas to prepare a battery train for the siege. Mean- 
whil the army encam pe 1 round the place, the com- 
munication with Ballasteros was opened, and Castanos 
advancing with the fifth army to Merida pushed his 
eavalry to Almen lralejos. The French then fell back 
to Llerena, and Beresford, leaving general Cole with 
the fourth division and Madden’s cav ilry to be lege 
Olivenza, took post himself at A'buera on the I1th, 
n this position he communicated by his left with 
(‘astafios, and by spreading his horsemen in front cut 
off all communication with Badaj The army now 
lived on the resources of the country, and a brigade 
was sent to Talavera Real to collect supplies. 

The Lith, six twenty-four pounders reached Oliven- 
za, and, being placed in a battery constructed on an 
abandoned horn-work formerly noticed, played with 


such success, that the breach became practicable before 
the morning of the 15th. Some riflemen posted in the 
vineyards kept down the fire of the place, and the gar- 
rison, consisting of three hundred and eighty men, 
with fifteen guns, surrendered at discretion. 

Cole was immediately directed upon Zafra by the 
road of Almendral. Beresford, who -had recalled the 
brigade from Talavera, was already in motion for the 
same place by the royal causeway. His object was to 
drive Latour Maubourg over the Morena, and cut off 
general Maransin. ‘The latter general, who had been 
in pursuit of Ballasteros ever the retreat of 
Zayas, and had defeated him at Fregenal on the 12th, 
was following up his victory towards Salvatierra. The 
allies were therefore close upon him, but an alcalda 


since 





~ 
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ave him notice of their approach, and he retreated in 


safety. . 5 
advancing from Llerena to collect contributions, reach- 
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Meanwhile two French regiments of cavalry, | 


ed Los Santos, between which place and Usagre they | 


were charged by the thirteenth dragoons, and followed 
for six miles so vigorously that one hundred and fifty 
were killed or taken, without the loss of a man on the 
part of the pursuers. ’ oe 

On the 16th general Cole arrived from Olivenza, and 
the whole army being thus concentrated about Zafra, 
Latour Maubourg retired on the 18th to Guadalcanal ; 
the Spanish cavalry then occupied Llerena, and the 
resources of Estremadura were wholly at the service 
ofthe allies. During these operations, gener il Charles 
Alten, coming from Lisbon with a brigade of German 
light infantry, reached Olivenza, and lord Wellington 
also arrived at Elvas, where Beresford, after drawing 
his infantry nearer to Badajos, went to meet him. The 
presence of the general-in-chief was very agreeable to 


the troops ; they had seen, with surprise, great masses | 


put in motion w ithout any adequate r sults, and thought 
the operations had been slow, without being prudent. 
The whole army was 
and, including the Spaniards from Montijo, Beresford 
commanded at least twenty-five thousand men, whereas 


Latour Maubourg never had mor 


than ten thousand, | 


over the Guadiana on the 7th, | 
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Fernando, and the Portuguese government, in reprisal, 
meant to seize Olivenza, which had formerly belonged 
to them. ‘The Spanish Regency indeed publicly disa- 
vowed Mendizabal’s couduct, and Mr. Stuart’s strenu- 
ous representations deterred the Portuguese from 
plunging the two countries into a war: but this affair, 
joined to the natural slowness and arrogance of the 
Spaniards, prevented both Castanos and Blake from 
giving an immediate assent to the English general’s 
plans. Meanwhile, intelligence reached the latter that 
Massena was in foree on the Agueda; wherefore, re- 
luctantly directing Beresford to postpone the siege un- 
til the Spanish generals should give in their assent, or 
until the fall of Almeida should enable a British rein- 
forcement to arrive, he ordered the militia of the 
northern provinces again to take the fieid, and re- 
paired with the utmost speed to the Coa. 


OPERATIONS IN THE NORTH. 


During his absence, the blockade of Almeida had 
been closely pressed, while the army was so disposed 
as to eut off all communication. The allied forces 
were, however, distressed for provisions, and great 


| part of their corn came from the side of Ledesma, 


| 


many of Whom were dispersed foraging, far and wide; | 


yet the French general, without displaying much skill, 
had maintained himself in Estremadura for ten days ; 


and during this time, no corps being employs d to cone | 


strain the garrison of Badajos, the governor continued 
to bring in timber and other materials for the defence, 
at his plea ure. 

Li rd Wellington arrived the 


Qist. The 22d, he 


being smuggled by the peasants through the French 
posts, and passed over the Acueda by ropes, which 
were easily hidden amongst the deep chasms of that 
river, near its confluence with the Douro. 

Massena was intent upon relieving the place. His 
retreat upon Salamanea had been to restore the or- 
ganization and equipments of his army, which he 


| could not do at Ciudad Rodrigo, without consuming 


forded the Guadiana just below the mouth of the |} 


and 


and pushed close up to Badajos. 


Alten’s Germans, 
; A ec nvoy, escorted 
by some infantry and cavalry, was coming in from the 


Caya with Madden’s cavalry 


the stores of that fortress. His cantonments extended 
from San Felices by Ledesma to Toro, his cavalry was 
in bad condition, and his artillery nearly unhorsed. 


| But from Bessieres he expected, with reason, aid, both 
’ 


country, and an effort was made to cut it off; but the | 


governor sallied, the allies lost a hundred men, and 
the convoy reached the town, 

Lord Wellington, now considering that Soult would 
certainly endeavour to disturb the siege with a consi- 
derable foree, demanded the assent of the Spanish 
generals to the following plan of combined operations, 
before he would commence the inve stment of the place. 
1, That Blake, marching up from Ayamonte, should 
take post at Xeres de los Cavalleros. 2. That Ballas- 
teros should occupy Burquillo on his left. 3. That 
the eavalry of the fifth army, stationed at Llerena, 
should observe the road of Guadaleanal, and commu- 
nieate through Zafra, by the right, with Ballasteros. 
These dispositions we re to watch the passes of the 


Morena. 


4. That Castanos should furnish three bate | 


talions for the siege, and keep the rest of his corps at | 


Merida, to support the Spanish cavalry. 5. That the 


British army should be in second line, and, in the event | 


of a battle, Albuera, centrically situated with respect 
to the roads leading from Andalusia to Badajos, should 
be the point of concentration for all-the allied forces. 
The whole of. the train and stores, for the attack on 
Badajos, being taken from the ramparts and magazines 
of Elvas, the utmost prudence was required to secure 
the safety of the guns, lest 
mantled, should be exposed to a siege. 
the Guadiana, by rising ten feet, had again carried 
away the bridges at Jerumenha, on the 24th lord Wel- 
lington directed the line of communication with Por- 
tugal to be established by Merida, until more settled 
Weather should admit of fresh arrangements. How- 
beit, political difficulties intervening obliged him to 
delay the siege. ‘The troops under Mendizabal had 
committed many excesses in Portugal; the disputes 
between them and the inhabitants were pushed so far, 
that the Spanish general had pillaged the town of 


that fortress, half dis- | 
Wherefore as 
| to relieve Almeida. 


of men and provisions, and in that expectation was 
prepared to renew the campaign immediately. Dis- 
cord, that bane of military operations, interfered. Bes- 
sieres had neglected and continued to neglect the army 
of Portugal. Symptoms of hostilities with Russia 
were so apparent, even at this period, that he looked 
rather to that quarter than to what was passing before 
him, and his opinion that a war in the north was in- 
evitable was so openly expressed as to reach the 
English army. Meanwhile, Massena vainly demanded 
the aid, which was necessary to save the only acquisi- 
tion of his campaign. A convoy of provisions had, 
however, entered Ciudad Rodrigo on the 13th of April, 
and on the 16th a reinforcement and a second convoy 
also succeeded in gaining that fortress, although gene- 
ral Spencer crossed the Agueda, with eight thousand 
men, to intercept them; a rear-guard of two hundred 
men was indeed, overtaken, and surrounded by the 
cavalry in an open plain, but it was not prevented from 
reaching the place. 

‘Towards the end of the month, the new organiza- 
tion, decreed by Napoleon, was put in execution. Two 
divisions of the ninth corps joined Massena; and 
Drouet was preparing to march with the remaining 
eleven thousand infantry and cavalry, to reinforce and 
take the command of the fifth corps, when Massena, 
having collected all his own detachments, and received 
a promise of assistance from Bessieres, prevailed upon 
him to defer his march until an effort had been made 
With this view the French army 
was put ia motion towards the frontier of Portugal. 
The light division immediately resumed its former 
positions, the left at Gallegos and Marialva, the right 
at Espeja; the cavalry were dispersed, partly towards 
the sources of the Azava, and partly behind Gallegos. 
While in this situation, colonel O'Meara and eighty 
men of the Trish brigade were taken by Julian Sanchez, 
the affair having been, it was said, preconcerted, to 
enable the former to quit the French service. 
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squadron of cavalry marching out of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
made a sudden effort to seize the bridge of Marialva, 
but the passage 
Dobbs, with one company of the fifty-second and some 
rifemen. On the 25th, Massena reached Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, and the 27th, his advanced guards felt all the 


Lord | the 


On the 23d, two thousand French infantry and a | 


was bravely maintained by captain | 
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were plainly descried. The eighth corps withdrawn 
from Alameda, and supported by all the French caval- 
ry, was seen marching above the village of Pogo Vel- 
ho, and at the same time the sixth corps and Drouet’s 
division took ground to their own left, yet still keeping 
a division in front of Fuentes. At this sight the light 
division and the English horse hastened to the support 
of general Houston, while the first and third divisions 
made a movement parallel to that of the sixth corps. 
The latter, however, drove the left wing of the seventh 
division, consisting of Portuguese and British, from 
the village of Pogo Velho with loss, and was gaining 
ground in the wood also, when the riflemen of the light 
division arriving at that point, restored the fight. The 
French cavalry, then passing Poco Velho, commenced 
forming in order of battle on the plain, between the wood 
and the hill of Navad’Aver. Julian Sanchez immedi- 
ately retired across the ‘Turones, partly in fear, but more 
inanger, at the death of his lieutenant, who, having fool- 
ishly ridden close up to the enemy, making many vio- 
lent gestures, was mistaken for a French officer, and 
shot by a soldier of the guards, before the action com- 
menced. 

Montbrun occupied himself with this weak partida 
foran hour, but when the Guerilla chief had entirely 
fallen back, he turned the right of the seventh divis- 
ion, and charged the British cavalry, which had moved 
up to its support. The combat was very unequal, for, 
by an abuse too common, so many men had been drawn 
from the ranks as orderlies to general officers, and for 
other purposes, that not more than a thousand English 
troopers were in the field. ‘The French therefore with 
one shock drove in all the cavalry outguards, and cut- 
ting off captain Ramsay’s battery, came sweeping in 
ipon the reserves of horse and upon the seventh divis- 
ion. But their leading squadrons approaching in a 
lisorderly manner, were partially checked by the Brit- 
ish, and at the time a great commotion was 
observed in their main body. Men and horses there 
closed with confusion and tumult towards one point, 
athick dust arose, and loud cries, and the sparkling of 
blades aud the flashing of pistols, indicated some ex- 
traordinary oc Suddenly the multitude be- 
came violently agitated, an English shout pealed high 
ind clear, the mass was rent asunder, and Norman 
Ramsay burst forth at the head of his battery, his 

g fire, stretched like greyhounds along 
the plain, the guns bounded behind them like things 
of no weight, and the mounted gunners followed in 
close career, Captain Brotherton of the 14th dragoons, 
seeing this, instantly rode forth with a squadron, and 
overturned the head of the pursuing troops, and gen- 
eral Charles Stewart joining in the charge, took the 
Freach general Lamotte, fighting hand to hand. The 
enemy, however, came in strongly, and the British 
cavalry retired behind the light division, which was 
lmmediately thrown into squares, but ere the seventh 
division, Which was more advanced, could do the same, 
the horsemen were upon them, and some were cut 
down, Nevertheless the men stood firm, and the 
Chasseurs Britanniques ranging behind a loose stone 
wall, poured in such a fire that their foes recoiled and 
seemed bewildered. 

But while these brilliant actions were passing at 
tus point, the French were making progress in the 
wood of Pozzo Velho, and as the English divisions 
were separated, and the right wing ‘urned, it was 
abundantly evident that the battle would soon be lost, 
if the original concentrated position above Fuentes 
Vnoro was not quickly regained. Lord Wellington, 
therefore, ordered the seventh division to cross the 
Turones and move down the left bank to Freaada—the 
light division to retire over the plain and the eavalry 
to cover the rear. He also withdrew the first and third 
divisions, placing them and the Portuguese, in line, on | 
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the steppe before described as running perpendicular to 
the ravine of Fuentes Onoro. 

General Crawfurd, who had resumed the command 
of the light division, first covered the passage of the 
seventh division over the Turones, and then retired 
slowly over the plain in squares, having the British 
cavalry principally on his right flank. He was follow- 
ed by the enemy’s horse, which continually outflanked 
him, and near the wood surprised and sabred an ad- 
vanced post of the guards, making colonel Hill and 
fourteen men prisoners, but then continuing their charge 
against the forty-second regiment, the French were 
repulsed. Many times Montbrun made as if he would 
storm the light division squares, and although the 
latter were too formidable to be meddled with, there 
was not, during the war, a more dangerous hour for 
England.- The whole of that vast plain as far as the 
‘Turones was covered with a confused multitude, amidst 
which the squares appeared but as specks, for there 
was a great concourse, composed of commissariat fol- 
lowers of the camp, servants, baggage, led horses, and 
peasants attracted by curiosity, and finally, the broken 
piquets and parties coming out of the woods. The 
seventh division was separated from the army by the 
Turones, five thousand French cavalry, with fifteen 
pieces of artillery, were close at hand impatient to 
charge, the infantry of the eighth corps was in order 
of battle behind the horsemen, and the wood was filled 
with the skirmishers of the sixth corps. If the latter 
body, pivoting upon Fuentes, had issued forth, while 
Drouet’s divisions fell on that village; if the eighth 
corps had attacked the light division, while the whole 
of the cavalry made a general charge, the loose multi- 
tude encumbering the plain would have been driven 
violently in upon the first division, in such a manner 
as to have intercepted the latter’s fire and broken its 
ranks, 

No such effort was made. Montbrun’s horsemen 
merely hovered about Crawfurd’s squares, the plain 
was soon cleared, the cavalry took post behind the 
centre, and the light division formed a reserve to the 
right of the first division, sending the riflemen amongst 
the rocks to connect it with the seventh division, 
which had arrived at Frenada and was there joined by 
Julian Sanchez. 

At sight of this new front, so deeply lined with 
troops, the French stopped short, and commenced a 
heavy cannonade, which did great execution from the 
, the allied masses; but twelve British 
guns replied with vigour and the violence of the ene- 
my’s fire abated. Their cavalry then drew out of 
range and a body of infantry attempting to glide down 
the ravine of the Turones was repulsed by the rifle- 
men and the light companies of the guards. 

All this time a fierce battle was going on at Fuentes 
Onoro. Massena had directed Drouet to carry this 
village at the very moment when Montbrun’s cavalry 
should turn the right wing; it was, however, two 
hours later ere the attack commented. ‘The three 
sritish regiments made a desperate resistance, but 
overmatched in number, and little accustomed to the 
desultory fighting of light troops, were pierced and 
divided. Two companies of the seventy-ninth were 
taken, colonel Cameron was mortally wounded, and 
the lower part of the tow» was carried ; the upper 
part was, however, sti@ty held, and the rolling of the 
musketry was invessant. : 

Had ike attack been made earlier, and the whole 
of Drouet’s division thrown frankly into the fight, 
while the sixth corps moving through the wood closely 
turned the village, the passage must have been forced 
and the left of the new position outflanked; but now 
lord Wellington having allhis reserves in hand, detach- 
ed considerable masses to the support of the regiments 
in Fuentes. The French continued also to reinforce 


closeness of 
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their troops, the whole of the sixth corps and a part of | but it is also certain that, with an overwhelming 
Drouet’s division were finally engaged, and several | cavalry, on ground particularly suitable to that arm, 
turns of fortune occurred. At one time the fighting | the prince of Esling having, as it were, indicated all 
was on the banks of the stream and amongst the lower | the errors of the English general’s position, stopped 


houses; at another upon the rugged heights and round 
the chapel, and some of the enemy’s skirmishers even 
penetrated completely through towards the main posi- 
tion; but the village was never entirely abandoned by 
the defenders, and, in a charge of the seventy-first, sev- 
enty-ninth, and eighty-eighth regiments, led by colonel 
M’Kinnon against a heavy mass which had gained the 
chape! eminence, a great number of the French fell. 
In this manner the fight lasted until evening, when the 
lower part of the town was abandoned by both parties. 
The British maintained the chapel and crags, the 
French retired a cannon shot from the stream. 

After the action a brigade of the light division re- 
lieved the regiments in the village, a slight demonstra- 
tion by the second corps near Fort Conception, was 
checked by a battalion of the Lusitanian legion, and 
both armies remained in observation. Fifteen hundred 
men and officers, of which three hundred were prison- 
ers, constituted the loss of the allies. That of the 
enemy was estimated at the time to be near five thou- 





| short at the very moment when he should have sprung 


forward. By some this has been attributed to extreme 
negligence, by others to disgust at being superseded b 
Marmont, but the true reason seems to be, that dis. 
cord in his army had arisen to actual insubordination, 
The imperial guards would not charge at his order. 
Junot did not second him cordially—Loison disre. 
garded his instructions—Drouet sought to spare hig 
own divisions in the fight, and Reynier remained per. 
fectly inactive. Thus the machinery of battle wag 
shaken, and would not work. 

General Pelet censures lord Wellington for not send. 
ing his cavalry against Reynier after the second posi. 
tion was taken up. He asserts that any danger, op 
that side, would have forced the French to retreat, 


| This criticism is, however, unsustainable, being based 


. . . | 
sand, but this exaggerated calculation was founded 


upon the erroneous supposition that four hundred dead, | 


were lying about Fuentes Onoro. All armies make 


rash estimates on such occasions. Having had charge | 


to bury the carcasses at that point, I can affirm that, 


immediately about the village, not more than one | 


hundred and thirty bodies were to be found, one-third 
of which were British. 

During the battle, the French convoy for the supply 
of Almeida was kept at Gallegos, in readiness to move, 
and lord Wellington now sent Julian Sanchez from 
Frenada, to menace it, and to disturb the communica- 
tion with Ciudad Rodrigo. This produced no effect, 
and a more decisive battle being expected on the 6th, 
the light division made breast-works amongst the crags 


of Fuentes Onoro. Lord Wellington also entrenched | 


that part of the position, which was immediately be- 
hind this village, so that the carrying of it would 
have scarcely benefited the enemy. Fuentes Onoro, 
strictly speaking, was not tenable. There was a 
wooded tongue of land on the British right, that over- 
looked, at half-cannon shot, all the upper as well as 
the lower part of the village both in flank and rear, 
yet was too distant from the position to be occupied by 
the allies: had Ney been at the head of the sixth 
corps, he would have quickly crowned this ridge, and 
then Fuentes could only have been maintained by sub- 
mitting to a butchery. 

On the 6th the enemy sent his wounded to the 
rear, making no demonstration of attack, and as the 


| 





7th passed in a iike inaction, the British entrench- | 


ments were perfected. The 8th Massena withdrew 
his main body to the woods leading upon Espeja and 
Gallegos, but stili maintained posts at Alameda and 
Fuentes. On the 10th, without being in any manner 
molested, he retired across the Agueda, the sixth and 
eighth corps, and the cavalry, passing at Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, the second corps at the bridge of Barba del 
Puerco. Bessieres then carried off the imperial guards, 
Massena was recalled to France, and Marmont as- 
sumed the command of the army of Portugal. 

Both sides claimed the victury. The Frenc a 
cause they won the passage at eon cle cone 
the wood, turned our right flank, obliged th cavalry to 
retire, and forced lord Wellington to relinquish Unree 
miles of ground, and tochange his front. ‘The English, 
because the village of Fuentes so often attacked, was 
successfully defended, and because the principal object 
(the covering the blockade of Almeida) was attained. 

Certain it is, that Massena at first gained great ad- 
vantages. Napoleon would have made them fatal! 


on the notion that the allies had fifty thousand men in 
the field, W hereas, including Sanche 2 Partida, they had 
not thirty-five thousand. It may be, with more justice, 
objected to Massena that he did not launch some of his 
numerous horsemen, by the bridge of Seceiras, or Sabu. 
gal, against Guarda and Celerico, to destroy the maga. 
zines, cut the communication, and capture the mules and 
other means of transport belonging to the allied army, 
The vice of the English gene ral’s position would then 
have been clearly exposed, for, although the second 
regiment of German hussars was on the march from 
Lisbon, it had not passed Coimbra at this period, and 
could not have protected the depots. Sut It can never 
be too often repeated that war, however adorned by 
splendid strokes of skill, is commonly a series of errors 
and accidents. All the operations, on both sides, for 
six weeks, furnished illustrations of this truth. 
Ney’s opposition had prevented Massena’s march 
upon Coria, which would have secured Badajos and 
Campo Mayor, and, probably, added Elvas to them, 
Latour Maubourg’s tardiness had like to have cost 
Mortier a rear guard and a battering-train. Beresford’s 
blunder at Campo Mayor, and his refusing of the line 


| of Merida, enabled the French to secure Badajos. At 


Sabugal, the petulance of a staff-officer marred an ad- 
mirable combination, and produced a dangerous combat, 
Drouet’s negligence placed Almeida at the mercy of 
the allies, and a mistaken notion of Massena’s suffer 
ings during the retreat, induced lord Wellington to un- 
dertake two great operations at the same time, which 
were above his strength. In the battle of Fuentes 
Onoro, more errors than skill were observable on both 
sides, and the train of accidents did not stop there. 
The prize contended for was still to present another 
example of the uncertainty of war. 


EVACUATION OF ALMEIDA. 


General Brennier, made prisoner at Vimiero, but 
afterwards exchanged, was governor of this fortress. 
During the battle of Fuentes Onoro, his garrison, 
consisting of fifteen hundred men, skirmished boldly 
with the blockading force, and loud explosions, sup- 
posed to be signals of communication with the relieving 
army, were frequent in the place. When all hopes 
of succour had vanished, a soldier, named Tillet, con- 
trived, with extraordinary courage and presence of 
mind, to penetrate, although in uniform, through the 
posts of blockade. He carried an order for Brennier 
to evacuate the fortress. 

Meanwhile Massena, by crossing the Agueda, aban- 
doned Almeida to its fate, and the British general 
placed the light division in its old position on the 
Azava with cavalry-posts on the Lower Agueda. He 
also desired sir William Erskine to send the fourth 
regiment to Barba del Puerco, and he directed general 
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Alexander Campbell to continue the blockade with | 
the sixth division and with general Pack’s brigade. | 
But Campbell’s dispositions were either negligently 
made, or negligently executed, and Erskine never 
transmitted the orders to the fourth regiment, and it 
was under these circumstances that Brennier, undis- 
mayed by the retreat of the French army, resolved, 
like Julian Estrada, at Hostalrich, to force his way 
through the blockading troops. An open country and 
a double line of posts greatly enhanced the diffieulty, 
yet Brennier was resolute not only to cut his own 
assage but to render the fortress useless to the allies. 
To effect this, he ruined all the principal bastions, and 
kept up a constant fire of his artillery in a singular 
manner; for always he fired several guns dt one mo- 
ment with very heavy charges, placing one across the 
muzzle of another, so that, while some shots flew 
towards the besiegers and a loud explosion was heard, 
others destroyed pieces without attracting notice, 

At midnight of the 10th, all being ready, he sprung 
his mines, sallied forth in a compact column, broke 
through the picquets, and passed between the quarters 
of the reserves, with a nicety that proved at once his 
talent of observation and his coolness. General Pack 
following, with a few men collected on the instant, 
plied him with a constant fire, yet nothing could shake 
or retard his column, which in silence, and without 
returning a shot, gained the rough country leading 
upon Barba del Puerco. Here it halted for a moment, 
just as daylight broke, and Pack, who was at hand, 
hearing that some English dragoons were in a village, 
a short distance to the right, sent an officer to bring 
them out upon the French flank, thus occasioning a 
slight skirmish and consequently delay. The troops 
of blockade had paid little attention at first to the 
explosion of the mines, thinking them a repetition of 
Brennier’s previous practice, but Pack’s fire having 
roused them, the thirty-sixth regiment was now close at 
hand, and the fourth, also, having heard the firing at 
Valde Mula, was rapidly gaining the right flank of the 
enemy. Brennier, having driven off the cavalry, was 
again in march, but the British regiments, throwing off 
their knapsacks, followed at such a pace, that they 
overtook the rear of his column in the act of descend- 
ing the deep chasm of Barba del Puerco. Many were 
killed and wounded, and three hundred were taken; 
but the pursuers having rashly passed the bridge in 
pursuit, the second corps, which was in order of battle, 
awaiting Brennier’s approach, repulsed them with a 
loss of thirty or forty men. Had sir William Erskine 
given the fourth regiment its orders, the French column 
would have been lost. 

Lord Wellington, stung by this event, and irritated 
by several previous examples of undisciplined valour, 
issued a remonstrance to the army. It was strong, 
and the following remarks are as applicable to some 
writers as to soldiers :—** T'he officers of the army may 
depend upon it that the enemy to whom they are opposed 
is not less prudent than powerful. Notwithstanding 
what has been printed in gazettes and newspapers, we 


have never seen small bodies, unsupported, successfully 
opposed to large; nor has the experience of any officer 
realized the stories which all have read of whole armies 
being driven by a handful of light infantry and dra- 


goons.’” 


| Los Santos and Zafra. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Lord Wellington quits the army of Beira—Marshal Beresford's 
operations—Colonel Colborne beats up the French quarters 
in Estremadura, and intercepts their convoys—First English 
siege of Ba lajos—Captain Squire breaks ground before San 
Cristoval—His works overwhelmed by the French fire— 
Soult advances to relieve the place—Beresford raises the 
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siere—Holds a conference with the Spanish generals, and 
resolves to fight—Colonel Colborne rejoins the army, which 
takes a position at Albuera~—Allied cavalry driven in by the 
French—General Blake joins Beresford—General Cole ar- 
rives on the frontier—Battle of Albuera. 


Wuen Marmont had thus recovered the garrison of 
Almeida, he withdrew the greatest part of his army 
towards Salamanca. Lord Wellington then leaving 
the first, fifth, sixth, and light divisions, on the Azava, 
under general Spencer, directed the third and seventh 
divisions and the second German hussars upon Bada- 
jos. On the 15th, hearing that Soult, although hither- 
erto reported, by Beresford, to be entirely on the defen- 
sive, was actually marching into Estremadura, he set 
out himself for that province; but, ere he could arrive, 
a great and bloody battle had terminated the opera- 
tions. 

While awaiting the Spanish generals’ accession to 
lord Wellington’s plan, Beresford had fixed his head- 
quarters at Almendralejos ; but Latour Maubourg re- 
mained at Guadaleanal, whence his parties foraged the 
most fertile tracts between the armies. Penne Villa- 
mur was, therefore, reinforced with five squadrons; 
and colonel John Colborne was detached with a brig- 
ade of the second division, two Spanish guns, and two 
squadrons of cavalry, to curb the French inroads, and 
to raise the confidence of the people. Colborne, a man 
of singular talent for war, by rapid marches and sud- 
den changes of direction, in concert with Villamur, 
created great confusion amongst the enemy’s parties. 
He intercepted several] convoys, and obliged the French 
troops to quit Fuente Ovejuna, La Granja, Azuaga, 
and most of the other frontier towns; and he imposed 
upon Latour Maubourg with so much address, that the 
latter, imagining a great force was at hand, abandoned 
Guadaleanal also and fell back to Constantino. 

Having cleared the country on that side, Colborne 
attempted to surprise the fortified post of Benelcazar, 
and, by a hardy attempt, was like to have carried it. 
Riding on to the drawbridge with a few officers in the 
grey of the morning, he summoned the commandant 
to surrender, as the only means of saving himself from 
the Spanish army which was close at hand and would 
give no quarter. The French officer, although amazed 
at the appearance of the party, was however too 
resolute to yield, and Colborne, quick to perceive the 
attempt had failed, galloped off under a few straggling 
shot. After this, taking to the mountains, he rejoined 
the army without any loss. During his absence, the 
Spanish generals had acceded to lord Wellington’s prop- 
osition; Blake was in march for Xeres Caballeros, and 
Ballasteros was at Burgillos. The waters of the 
Guadiana had also subsided, the bridge under Jeramen- 
ha was restored, and the preparations completed for the 


FIRST ENGLISH SIEGE OF BADAJOS, 


The 5th of May, general William Stewart invested 
the place, on the left bank of the Guadiana, with two 
squadrons of horse, six field-pieces, and three brigades 
of infantry, and the formation of the depdt of the siege 
was commenced by the engineers and artillery. 

On the 7th the remainder of the infantry, reinforced 
by two thousand Spaniards under Carlos d’ Espana, en- 
camped in the woods near the fortress; Madden’s 
Portuguese remained in observation near Merida, and 
a troop of horse-artillery arriving from Lisbon was 
attached to the English cavalry, which was still near 
The flying bridge was at first 
brought up from Jerumenha, and re-established near 
the mouth of the Caya, but was again drawn over, 
because the right bank of the Guadiana being still 
open, some French horse had come down the river. 

The 8th general Lumley invested Christoval on the 
right bank, with a brigade of the second division, four 
light Spanish guns, the seventeenth Portuguese infant- 
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try, and two squadrons of horse drafted from the 
garrison of Elvas. ‘These troops did not arrive simul- 
taneously at the point of assembly, which delayed the 
operation, and sixty French dragoons moving under the 
fire of the place maintained a sharp skirmish beyond the 
walls. 

Thus the first serious siege undertaken by the Brit- 
ish army in the Peninsula was commenced, and, to the 
discredit of the English government, no army was 
ever so ill provided with the means of prosecuting 
such an enterprise. The engineer officers were exceed- 
ingly zealous, and, notwithstanding some defects in 
the constitution and customs of their corps, tending 


rather to make regimental than practical scientific offi- | 


cers, many of them were very well versed in the theo- 
ry of their business. But the trembled when 
re flecting on their utter destitution of all that belonged 
to real service. Without a corps of sappers and mi- 
ners, without a single private who knew how to carry 
on an approach under fire, they were compelled to 


ablest 
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attack fortresses defended by the most warlike, prac- | 


tised, and scientific troops of the age: the best officers 


and the finest soldiers were obliged to sacrifice them- | 


selves in a lamentable manner, to compensate for the 
negligence and incapacity of a government, always 
ready to plunge the nation into war, without the slight- 
est care of what was necessary to 
The sieges carried on by the British in Spain were a 
succession of butcheries, because the commonest ma- 
terials and the means necessary for their art were d 
nied to the engineers. 

Colonel Fletcher’s plan was to breach the castle of 
Badajos, while batteries established on the right bank 
of the Guadiana should take the defence in reverse, 
and false attacks against the Pardaleras and Picurina 
were also to be commenced by re-opening the French 
trenches. It was, however, necessary to reduce the fort 
of Christoval ere the batteries for ruining the defences 
of the castle could be erected. 
whether of the field or of sjege, it is essential to move 
with an exact concert, lest the enemy should crush each 
in detail; but neither in the investment nor in the 
attack was this maxim regarded. Captain Squire, 
although ill provided with tools, was directed to com- 
mence a battery against Christoval on the night of the 
Sth, under a bright moon, and at the distance of only 
four hundred yards from the rampart. Exposed to 
a destructive fire of musketry from the fort, and of 
shot and shells from the town, he continued to work, 
with great loss, until the 10th, when the enemy, 
making a furious sally, carried his battery ; the French 
were, indeed, immediately driven back, but the allies 
pursuing too hotly, were taken in front and flank with 
grape, and lost four hundred men. Thus five engineers 
and seven hundred officers and soldiers of tho line 
were already on the long and bloody list of victims 
offered to this Moloch, and only one small battery 
against a small outwork was completed! On the 11th 
it opened, and before sunset the fire of the enemy had 
disabled four of its five guns, and killed many more of 
the besiegers. Nor could any other result be expect- 
ed, seeing that this single work was exposed to the 
undivided fire of the fortress, for the approaches against 
the castle were not yet commenced, and two distant 
batteries on the false attacks scarcely attracted the 
notice of the enemy. 

To check future sallies, a second battery was erect- 


obtain 


e- 


success. | 


In double operations, | 
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working parties were again drawn off, and 


: ‘ measures 
taken to raise the siege. 


SOULT’S SECOND EXPEDITION TO ESTREMADURA 


The duke of Dalmatia resolved to sueccour Badajos 
the moment he heard of Beresford’s being in Estrema- 
dura, and the tardiness of the latter had not only given 
the garrison time to organize a defence, but had per. 
mitted the French general to tranquillise his province 
and arrange a system of resistance to the allied army 
in the Isla, With that view, Soult had commenced 
additional fortifications at Sevilie, and renewed the 
construction of those which had been suspended jp 
other places by the battle of Barosa. He thus deceived 
Beresford, who believed that, far from thinking to re. 
lieve Badajos, he was trembling for his own provinee, 
Nothing could be more fallacious. There were s¢ venty 
thousand fighting men in Andalusia, and Drouet, who 
had quitted Massena immediately after the battle of 
Fuentes Onoro, was likewise in march for that prov- 
ince by the way of Avila and Toledo, bringing with 
him eleven thousand men. 

All things being ready, Soult quitted the 
10th, with three thousand heavy dragoons, thirty guns 
and two strong brigades of infantry under the e 
of general Werlé and general Godinot. 
which was composed of troops drawn from the first and 


Seville 


. 
inmand 


This force 
’ 


fourth corps and from the reserve of Dessolles, entered 
Olalla the Lith, and w joined by general Ma- 
ransin; but Godinot marched by Constantino to rein- 
force the fifth corps, which was falling back from 
Guadalcanal in consequence of Colborne’s operations, 
The 13th the junction was effected with Latour Mau- 
bourg, who assumed the command of the heavy cay 
ry, while Girard taking that of the fifth corps, 
to Los The 14th the French he id-quarters 
reached Villa Franca. Being then within thirty miles of 
Badajos, Soult caused his heaviest guns to fire salyos 


is there 





advanee d 


‘ ‘ 
santos. 


during the night, to give notice of his approach to the 
garrison, but the expedient failed of ss, and the 
15th, in the evening, his army was concentrated at 
Santa Marta. 

Beresford, as I have before said, remained in a state 
of uncertainty until the night of the 12th, when he 
commenced raising the siege, contrary to the earnest 
representations of the engineers, who promised to put 
him in possession of the place in three days, if he would 
persevere. This promise was ill-founded, and, if it 
had been otherwise, Soult would have surprised him 
in the trenches: his firmness, therefore, saved the 
army, and his arrangements for carrying off the stores 
were admirably executed. The artillery and the plat 
forms were removed in the night of the !3th, and, at 
twelve o’clock, on the 15th, all the guns and stores on 
the left bank, having been passed over the Guadiana, 
the gabions and fascines were burnt, and the flying- 
bridge removed. These transactions were completel 
masked by the fourth division, which, 
iards, continued to maintain the investment; it was 
not until the rear guard was ready to draw off, that the 
French, in a sally, after severely handling the picquets 
of Harvey’s Portuguese brigade, learned that the 
siege was raised, but of the cause they were still ig- 
norant. 

Beresford held a conference with the Spanish gen- 


icce 


with the Span- 


| erals at Valverde, on the 13th, when it was agreed t 


ed against the bridge-head, but this was also over-| 


matched, and meanwhile Beresford, having received 
intelligence that the French army was again in move- 
ment, arrested the progress of all the works. On the 
12th, believing this information premature, he resumed 
the labour, directing the trenches to be opened against 
the castle. The intelligence was, however, true, and 
being confirmed at twelve o’clock in the night, the 


receive battle at the village of Albuera. Ballasteros’ 
and Blake’s corps having already formed a junction at 
Baracotta, were then falling back upon Almendral, and 
Blake engaged to bring them into line at Albuera, 
before twelve o’clock, on the 15th, Meanwhile, as 
Badajos was the centre of an are, sweeping through 
Valverde, Albuera, and Talavera Real, it was arranged 
that Blake’s army should watch the roads on the right, 
the British and the fifth Spanish army those leading 
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upon the centre ; and that Madden’s Portuguese cay- 
airy. should observe those on the left, conduc ting 
through Talavera Real. The main body of the British 
being in the woods near Valverde, could reach Albue- 
ra by a half march, and ne part of the are was more 
than four leagues from Badajos, but the enemy being, on 
the 14th, still at Los Santos, was eight leagues distant 
from Albuera ; hence, Beresford, thinking that he could 
not be forestalled on any point, of importance to the 
allies, continued to keep the fourth division in. the 
trenches. Colborne’s moveable column joined the 
army on the l4th, Madden then retired to Talavera 
Real, and Blake’s army reached Almendral. 
while the allied cavalry, under general Long, had fallen 
back before the enemy from Zafra and Los Santos, to 
Santa Marta, and was there joined by the dragoons of 
the fourth army. 

In the morning of the 


Ss 


Ss 


left of the position of Albuera, which was a ridge 

about four miles long, having the Aroya Val de Se- 

villa in rear and the Albuera river in front. The right 
of the army was prolonged towards Almendral, the 

left towards Badajos, and the ascent from the river was | 
easy, the ground being in all parts practicable for 
cavalry and artillery. Somewhat in advance of the| 
eentre were the bridge and village of Albuera, the 
forme r comm inded by a battery, the latter occupied by 

Alten’s bri rade. The second division, under general | 
William Stewart, was drawn up in one line, the right 

on 2acomi ding hill over which the Valverde road 

passed ; the left on the road of Badajos, beyond which 

the order of battle was continued in two lines, by the 

Portuguese troops under general Hamilton and colonel 

Collins. 

The right of the position, which was stronger, and 
higher, and broader than any other part, was left open 
for Blake’s army, beeause Beresford, thinking the hill 





on the V ilverde road to be the key of the position, as 
protecting his only line of retreat, was desirous to 
secure it with the best troops. The fourth division | 
and the infantry of the fifth army were still before 
Badajos. General Cole had orders to send the seven- | 


teenth Portuguese 
of 
second brigade, 


regiment to 
Spaniards into Olivenza; 


which was before 


and to throw a 
to bring his 
Christoval, over the 


KE] 
lvas, 


battalion 


Guadiana, by a ford above Badajos, if practicable 
and to be in readiness to march at the first notice. 

In this posture of affairs, about three o’clock in 
the evening of the 15th, while Beresford was at-some | 
distance on the left, the whole mass of the allied 
cavalry, closely followed by the French light horse- 
men, came in from Santa Marta, and as no infantry 
were posted beyond the Albuera to support them, they 


passed that river. Thus the wooded h ights on the 
a bank were abandoned to the enemy, and his force 
and dispositions being thereby effectually concealed, 
the strength of the allies’ position was already sapped. 
Beresford diately formed rary right wing 
with the cavalry and artillery, stretching his piequets 
along the road to Almendral, and sending officers to 
hasten Blake’s move but that general, who had 
only a few miles of good road to march, and who had 
promised to be in line at noon, did 


not reach the 
ground before eleven at night, and rear was not 


or 
imme a temper 


Sst 


ments ; 


his 


there before three o’clock in the morning of the 16th; | 


meanwhile, as the enemy was evidently in force on the 
Albuera road, Cole and Madden were ordered up. The 
olders failed to reach the latter, but, at six o’clock in 
the morning, the former arrived on the position with 
the infantry of the fifth army, two squadrons of Portu- 
guese cavalry, and two brigades of the fourth division ; 
the third brigade, under colonel Kemmis, being unable 
the Guadiana, above Badajos, was in march 
by Jerumenha. The Spanish troops immediately join- 
ed Blake on the right, the two brigades of the tenth 


to cross 


Mean- | 


15th, the British occupied the | 


»| by Soult. 
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division, were drawn up in columns behind the second 
division, and the Portuguese squadrons reinforced colo- 
| nel Otway, whose horsemen, of the same nation, were 
pushed forward in front of the left wing. The mas 
of the cavalry was concentrated behind the centre, oil 
Beresford, dissatisfied with general Long, ordered 
general Lumley to assume the chief command. 

The position was now occupied by thirty thousand 
infantry, above two thousand cavalry, and thirty-eight 
pieces of artillery, of which eighteen were nine-pound- 
| ers; but, the brigade of the fourth division being still 
absent, the British infantry, the pith and strength of 
battle, did not exceed seven thousand, and already 
Blake’s arrogance was shaking Beresford’s authority. 
The French had fifty guns, and above four thousand 
veteran cavalry, but only nineteen thousand chosen in- 
fantry ; yet being of one nation, obedient to one disei- 
pline, and animated by one spirit, their excellent com- 
position amply compensated for the inferiority of num- 
| bers, and their general’s talent was immeasurably 
greater than his adversary’s. 

Soult examined Beresford’s position, without hin- 
drance, on the evening of the 15th, and having heard 
that the fourth division was left before Badajos, and 
that Blake would not arrive before the 17th, he resolved 
to attack the next morning, for he had detected all the 
| weakness of the English general’s position of battle. 

The hill in the centre, commanding the Valverde 
road, was undoubtedly the key of the position if an 
attack was made parallel to the front. But the heights 


iaenatinpemnet 





on the right presented a rough sort of broken table- 
| land, tending backwards towards the Valverde road, 


and looking into the rear of the line of battle; hence 


ne 


it was evident that, if a mass of troops could be 
placed there, they must be beaten, or the right wing 
of the allied army would be rolled up on the centre 


and pushed into the narrow valley of the Aroya: the 
Valverde road could ac n be se ized, the retreat eut, 
}and the powerful cavalry of the French would com- 
plete the victory. Now the right of the allies and the 
left of the French approximated to each other, being 
only divided by a hill, about eannon-shot distance from 
either but se parated from the allies by the Albuera, and 
from the F rene h bya rivulet called the Feria. This 
| height, neglected by Beresford, was ably made use of 
During the night he placed behind it, the 
artillery under general Ruty, the fifth corps under 
Girard, and the “heavy dragoons under Latour Mau- 
bourg. He thus concentrated fifteen thousand men and 
forty guns within ten minutes’ march of Beresford’s 
right wing, and yet that general could neither see a 
man nor draw a sound conclusion as to the real plan 


of attack. 

The light cavalry, the brigades of Godinot and 
Werlé, and ten guns, still remained at the French 
marshal’s disposal. These he formed in the woods, 
extending along the banks of the Feria towards its 
confluence with the Albuera. Werlé was to keep in 
reserve; but Godinot was to attack the ano and 


bridge, and to bear strongly against the centre of the 
position, with a view to attract Beresford’s attention, to 
separate his wings, and to double up his right at the 
moment when the principal attack should be developed. 


BATTLE OF ALBUERA. 


During the night, Blake and Cole, as we have seen, 
arrived with above sixteen thousand men, but so de- 
fective was the occupation of the ground, that Soult 
had no change to make in his plans from this cireum- 
stance, and, a little before nine o’clock in the morning, 
Godinot’s division issued from the woods in one heavy 
column of attack, preceded by ten guns. He was 
flanked by the right cavalry, and followed by Werlé’s 
division of reserve, and, making straight towards the 
bridge, commenced a sharp cannonade, attempting to 
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force the passage; at the same time Briché, with two | 
regiments of hussars, drew further down the river to | 


observe colonel Otway’s horse. 
Dickson’s guns posted on the rising ground above 
the village answered the fire of the French, and 

loughed through their columns, which were crowd- 
ing. without judgement towards the bridge, although 
the stream was passable above and below. Beresford 
observing that Werlé’s division did not follow closely, 
was soon convinced that the principal effort would be 
on the right, and he, therefore, ordered Blake to form 
a part of the first and all the second line of the Span- 
ish army, on the broad part of the hills, at right angles 
to their actual front. Then drawing the Portuguese 
infantry of the left wing to the centre, he sent one 
brigade down to support Alten, and directed general 
Hamilton to hold the remainder in columns of batta- 
lions, ready to. move to any part of the field. The 
thirteenth dragoons were posted near the edge of the 
river, above the bridge, and, meanwhile, the second 
division marched to support Blake. The horse-artille- 
ry, the heavy dragoons, and the fourth division also 
took ground to the right, and were posted, the cavalry 
and guns on a small plain behind the Aroya, and the 
fourth division in an oblique line about half musket 
shot behind them. This done, Beresford galloped to 
Blake, for that general had refused to change his front, 
and, with great heat, told colonel Hardinge, the bearer 
of the order, that the real attack was at, the village and 
bridge. Beresford had sent again to entreat that he 
‘would obey, but this message was as fruitless as the 
former, and, when the marshal arrived, nothing had 
been done. The enemy’s colurans were, however, now 
beginning to appear on the right, and Blake yielding 
to this evidence, proceeded to make the evolution, yet 
with such pedantic slowness, that Beresford, impatient 
of his folly, took the direction in person. 

Great was the confusion and the delay thus 
casioned, and ere the troops were completely formed 
the French were amongst them. For searcely had 
Godinot engaged Alten’s brigade, when Werlé, leaving 
only a battalion of grenadiers and some squadrons to 
watch the thirteenth dragoons and to connect the at- 
tacks, countermarched with the remainder of his di- 
vision, and rapidly gained the rear of the fifth corps as 
it was mounting the hills on the right of the allies. 
At the same time the mass of light cavalry suddenly 
quitted Godinot’s column, and crossing the river Al- 
buera above the bridge, ascended the left bank ata 
ga'lop, and, sweeping round the rear of the fifth corps, 
joined Latour Maubourg, who was already in face of 
Lumley’s squadrons. ‘Thus half an hour had sufficed 
to render Beresford’s position nearly desperate. ‘Two- 
thirds of the French were in a compact order of battle 
on a line perpendicular to his right, and his army, dis- 
ordered and compesed of different nations, was still in 
the difficult act of changing its front. It was in vain 
that he endeavoured to keep the Spanish line sufficient- 
ly in advance to give room on the summit of the hill 
for the second division to support it ;~the French guns 
opened, their infantry threw out a heavy musketry fire, 
and their cavalry, outflanking the front, and menacing 
to charge here and there, put the Spaniards in disorder 
at all points, they fell fast, and they gave back. Soult, 
thinking the whole army was yielding, then pushed 
forward his columns, his reserves mounted the hill be- 
hind him, and general Ruty placed all the batteries in 
position. 

At this critical moment general William Stewart ar- 
rived at the foot of the height, with colonel Colborne’s 
brigade, which formed the head, and was the most ad- 
vanced part of the second division. The colonel, seeing 
the confusion above, desired to form in order of bat- 
tle previous to mounting the ascent, but Stewart, 


0Cc- 


“. * . . : 
whose boiling courage overlaid his judge~ent, led up, | 
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without hesitation, in column of companies, and hay. 
ing passed the Spanish right, attempted to open out 
his line in succession as the battalions arrived at the 
summit. Being under a destructive fire the foremost 
troops charged, but a heavy rain prevented any object 
from being distinctly seen, and four regiments of hys. 
sars and lancers, which had turned the right flank in 
the obscurity, came galloping in upon the rear of the 
line at the instant of its developement, and slew or 
took two-thirds of the brigade. One battalion on] 

(the thirty-first) being still in column, escaped the 
storm and maintained its ground, while the French 
horsemen, riding violently over every thing else, pen- 
etrated to all parts, and captured six guns. In the 
tumult, a lancer fell upon Beresford; the marshal, 
a man of great strength, putting his spear aside 
cast him from his saddle, and a shift of wind blowin 

aside the mist and smoke, the mischief was perceived 
from the plains by general Lumley, who sent four 
squadrons out upon the lancers and cut many of them 
off. Penne Villemur’s cavalry were also directed to 
charge, and galloped forward, but when within a few 
yards wheeled round and fled. 

During this first unhappy effort of the second divis- 
ion, so great was the disorder, that the Spanish line 
continued to fire without cessation, although the Brit. 
ish were before them. Beresford, finding his exhorta- 

less, seized an ensign and bore 
him and his colours, by mata force, to the front, yet 
the troops would not follow, and the man went back 
again on being released, In this crisis, the weather, 
which had ruined Colborne’s brigade, also prevented 
Soult from seeing the whole extent of the field of bat- 
tle, and he still kept his heavy columns together. His 
cavalry, indeed, began to hem in that of the allies, 
but the fire of the horse-artillery enabled Lumley, 
covered as he was by the bed of the Aroya and sup- 
ported by the fourth division, to check them on the 
plain, Colborne still remained on the height with the 
thirty-first regiment, the British artillery, under major 
Julius Hartman, was fast into action, and 
William Stewart, who had escaped the charge of the 
lancers, was again mounting the hill with general 
Houghton’s brigade, which he brought on with the 
same vehemence, but, instructed by his previous mis- 
fortune, in a ttle. The weather 
now cleared, and a dreadful! fire poured into the thick- 
est of the Fren convinced Soult that the 
day was yet to be won. 

Houghton’s reached the height under a 
very heavy cannonade, and the twenty-ninth regiment 
was charged on the flank by the lancers, but major 
Way, wheeling back two companies, foiled their attack 
with a sharp fire. The remaining brigade of the second 
division then came up on the left, and the Spanish 
corps of Zayas and Ballasteros at last moved forward, 
Hartman’s artillery was now in full play, and the ene- 
my’s infantry recoiled, but soon recovering, renewed 
the fioht with greater violence than before. The can- 
non on both sides discharged showers of grape at half 
range, the peals of musketry were incessant, and often 
within pistol-shot, but the close formation of the Freneh 
embarrassed their battle, and the British line would 
not yield them one inch of ground, nor a moment of 
time to open their ranks. Their fighting was, however, 
fierce and dangerous. Stewart was twice wounded, 
colonel Duckworth, of the forty-eighth, was slain, and 
the gallant Houghton, who had received many wounds 
without shrinking, fell and died in the act of cheering 
his men. Still the struggle continued with unabated 
fury. Colonel Inglis, twenty-two officers, and more 
than four hundred men, out of five hundred and seventy 
that had mounted the hill, fell in the fifty-seventh alone, 
and the other regiments were scarcely better off; not 
one-third were standing in any, their ammunition failed, 
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and as the English fire slackened, the enemy establish- 
ed a column in advance upon the right flank. The 
lay of the artillery indeed checked them a moment, 
Pat in this dreadful crisis Beresford wavered! Destruc- 
tion stared him in the face, his personal resources were 
exhausted, and the unhappy thought of a retreat rose 
in his agitated mind. He had before brought Hamil- 
ton’s Portuguese into a situation to cover a retrograde 
movement, and he now sent orders to general Alten to 
abandon the bridge and village of Albuera, and to 
assemble with the Portuguese artillery, in such a posi- 
tion as would cover a retreat by the Valverde road. 
But while the marshal was thus preparing to resign 
the contest, colonel Hardinge boldly ordered general 
Cole to advance with the fourth division, and then 
riding to that brigade of the second division which was 
under the command of colonel Abercrombie, and which 
had been only slightly engaged, directed him also to 
ush forward into the fight. The die being thus cast, 
Reresford acquiesced, Alten received orders to retake 
the village, and this terrible battle was continued. 

The fourth division was composed of two brigades, 
the one of Portuguese under general Harvey, the other 
commanded by sir William Myers, consisted of the 
seventh and twenty-third regiments, and was called 
the fuzileer brigade. Harvey’s Portuguese being im- 
mediately pushed in between Lumley’s dragoons and 
the hill, were charged by some Frerch cavalry, whom 
they beat off, and meanwhile general Cole led the fu- 
the 
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tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with a horrid car- 
nage, it was pushed by the incessant vigour of the 
attack to the farthest edge of the height. There, the 
French reserve, mixing with the struggling multitude, 
endeavoured to sustain the fight, but the effort only 
increased the irremediable cullen the mighty mass 
gave way and. like a loosened cliff went headlong 
down the steep. The rain flowed after in streams 
discoloured with blood, and fifteen hundred unwounded 
men, the remnant of six thousand unconquerable Brit- 
ish soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill! 


——. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Continuation of the battle of Albuera—Dreadful state of botn 
armies—Soult retreats to Solano—General Hamilton resumes 
the investment of Badajos—Lord Wellington reaches the 
field of battlhkh—Third and seventh divisions arrive—Beresford 
follows Soult—The latter abandons the castle of Villalba 
and retreats to Lerena—Cavalry action at Usagre—Beresford 
quits the army—General Hill reassames the command of the 
second division, and Lord Wellington renews the siege of 
Badajos—Observations. 


Waite the fuzileers were striving on the height, 
the cavalry and Harvey’s brigade continually advanced, 


and Latour Maubourg’s dragoons, battered by Lefebre’s 
| guns, retired before them, yet still threatening the 


tileers up contested height. At this time six 
guns were in the enemy’s possession, the whole of 
Werle’s reserves were coming forward to reinforce | 


the front column of the French, the remnant of Hough- 
ton’s brigade could no longer maintain its ground, the 
field was heaped with carcasses, the lancers were riding 
fariously about the captured artillery en the upper 
parts of the hill, and behind all, Hamilton’s Portu- 
and Alten’s Germans, withdrawing from the 
bridge, seemed to be in full retreat. Cole’s fuzileers, 
flanked by a battalion of the Lusitanian legion under 
colonel] Hawkshawe, soon mounted the hill, drove off 
the lancers, recovered five of the captured guns and 
one colour, and appeared on the right of Houghten’s 
brigade pre cisely as Abercrombie passed it on the 
left. 

Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the 
smoke, and rapidly separating itself from the confused 
and broken multitude, startled the enemy's heavy 


guese 


masses, which were increasing and pressing onwards | 


as to an assured victory: they wavered, hesitated, and 
then vomiting forth a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured 


to enlarge their front, while a fearful discharge of grape 


from all their artillery whistled through the British 
ranks. Myers was killed, Cole, the three colonels, 
Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe, fell wounded, and 
the fuzileer battalions, struck by the tron tempest, 
reeled, and staggered like sinking ships. But sudden- 
ly and sternly recovering, they closed on their terrible 
enemies, and then was seen with what a strength and 
majesty the British soldier fights. In vain did Soult, 
by voice and gesture, animate his Frenchmen; in 
vain did the hardiest veterans, extricating themselves 
from the crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain 
time for the mass to open out on such a fair field ; 
In vain did the mass itself bear up, and fiercely stri- 
ving, fire indiscriminately upon friends and foes while 
the horsemen hovering on the flank threatened to charge 
the advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonish- 
ing infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined val- 
our, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened the stability 
of their order, their flashing were bent on the 
dark columns in their front, their measured tr 


eyes 


ad shook 


of every formation, their deafening shouts overpowered 





| fuzileers with their right, while with their left they 


prevented Lumley’s horsemen from falling on the de- 
feated infantry. Beresford, seeing that colonel Har- 


| dinge’s decision had brought on the critical moment 


of the battle, then endeavoured to secure a favourable 
result. Alten’s Germans were ordered to retake the 
village, which they effected with some loss. Blake’s 
first line, which had not been at all engaged, was 
directed to support them, and Hamilton’s and Collins's 
Portuguese, forming a mass of ten thousand fresh 
men, were brought up to support the attack of the 
fuzileers and Abercrombie’s brigade; and at the same 
time the Spanish divisions of Zayas, Ballasteros, and 
Espana advanced. Nevertheless, so rapid was the 
execution of the fuzileers, that the enemy’s infantry 
were never attained by these reserves, which yet suf- 
fered severely ; for general Ruty got the French guns 
all together, and worked them with prodigious activity, 
while the fifth corps still made head; and when the 
day was irrevocably lost, he regained the other side of 
the Albuera, and protected the passage of the broken 
infantry. 


Beresford, being too hardly handled to pursue, 


| formed a fresh line with his Portuguese, parallel to 


the hill from whence Soult had advanced to the attack 
in the morning, and where the French troops were 
now rallying with their usual celerity. Meanwhile 
the fight continued at the bridge, but Godinot’s divis- 
ion and the connecting battalion of grenadiers on that 
side were soon afterwards withdrawn, and the action 
terminated before three o’clock. 

The serious fighting had endured only four hours, 
and in that space of time, nearly seven thousand of 
the allies and above eight thousand of their adversa- 
ries were struck down. ‘Three French generals were 
wounded, two slain, and eight hundred soldiers so 
badly hurt as to be left on the field. On Beresford’s 
side only two thousand Spaniards, and six hundred 
Germans and Portuguese, were killed or wounded, 
and hence it is plain with what a resolution the pure 
British fought, for they had only fifteen hundred men 
left standing! The laurel is nobly won when the 


| exhausted victor reels as he places it on his bleeding 
the ground, their dreadful voll vs swept away the head | 


front. 
The trophies of the French were five hundred un- 


h > Be . . . . - 
the dissonant cries that broke from all parts of the | wounded prisoners, a howitzer, and several stand of 
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colours. The British had nothing of that kind to boast 
of, but the horrid piles of carcasses within their lines 
told, with dreadful eloquence, who were the conquer- 
ors; and all the night the rain poured down, and the 


river and the hills and the woods on each side, resound- | 


ed with the dismal clamour and groans of dying men. 
Beresford, obliged to place his Portuguese in the front 
line, was oppressed with the number of his wounded ; 
they far exceeded that of the sound amongst the British 
soldiers, and when the latter’s picquets were established, 
few men remained to help the sufferers. In this cruel 
situation he sent colonel Hardinge to demand assistance 
from Blake; but wrath and mortified pride were pre- 
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dominant in that general’s breast, and he refused, saying, | 


it was customary with allied armies, for each to take 
care of its own men. 

Morning came, and both sides remained in their 
respective situations, the wounded still covering the 
field of battle, the hostile lines still menacing and 
dangérous. The greater multitude had fallen on the 
French part, but the best soldiers on that of the allies, 
and the dark masses of Soult’s powerful cavalry arid 
artillery, as they covered all his front, seemed alone 
able to contend again for the victory: the right of the 
French also appeared to threaten the Badajos road, 
and Beresford, in gloom and doubt, awaited another 
attack. On the 17th, however, the third brigade of the 
fourth division came up by a forced march from Jeru- 
menha, and enabled the second division to retake their 
former ground between the Valverde and the Badajos 
roads. On the 18th, Soult retreated. 

He left to the generosity of the English general 
several hundred men too deeply wounded to be re- 
moved, but all that could travel he had, in the night 
of the 17th, sent towards Seville, by the royal road, 
through Santa Marta, Los Santos, and Monasterio. 
Protecting his movements with all his horsemen and 
six battalions of infantry, he filed the army, in the 
morning, to its right, and gained the road of Solano. 
When this flank march was completed, Latour Mau- 
bourg covered the rear with the heavy dragoons, and 
Briché protected the march of the wounded men by 
the royal road. 

The duke of Dalmatia remained the 19th at Solano. 
His intention was to hold a position in Estremadura 
until he could receive reinforcements from Andalusia ; 
for he judged truly that, although Beresford was in no 
condition to hurt Badajos, lord Wellington would come 
down, and that fresh combats would be required to 
save that fortress. On the 14th he had commenced 
repairing the castle of Villalba, a large structure be- 
tween Almendralejos and Santa Marta, and he now 
continued this work, designing to form a head of can- 
tonments, that the allies would be unable to take before 
the French army could be reinforced. 

When Beresford discovered the enemy’s retreat, hi 
despatched general Hamilton to make a show of re-in- 
vesting Badajos, which was effected at day-break the 
the 19th, but on the left bank only. Meanwhil 
allied cavalry, supported by Alten’s Germans, fol- 
lowed the French line of retreat. Soult then trans- 


the | 


ferred his head-quarters to Fuente del Maestre, and the | 


Spanish cavalry, cutting off some of his men, menaced 
Villalba. Lord Wellington reached the field of battle 
the same day, and, after examining the state of affairs, 
desired the marshal to follow the enemy cautiously ; 
then returning to Elvas himself, he directed the third 
and seventh divisions, which were already at Campo 
Mayor, to complete the re-investment of Badajos on 
the right bank. 

Meanwhile Beresford advanced by the Solano road to 
Almendralejos, where he found some more wounded 
men. His further progress was not opposed. The 


namber of officers who had fallen in the French army, 
together with the privations endured, had produced de- 
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spondence and discontent ; the garrison at Villalba Was 
not disposed to maintain the castle, and under these 
circumstances, the duke of Dalmatia evacuated it, and 
continued his own retreat in the direction of Llerena 
where he assumed a position on the 23d, and placed 
his cavalry near Usagre. This abandonment of the 
royal road to Seville was a well-considered movement 
The country through which Soult passed being more 
fruitful and open, he could draw greater advantage 
from his superior cavalry, the mountains behind him 
were so strong he had nothing to fear from an attack 
and by Belaleazar and Almaden, he could maintain . 
communication with La Mancha, from whence he ex. 
pected Drouet’s division. The road of Guadalcanal 
was in his rear, by which he could draw reinforee. 
ments from Cordoba and from the fourth corps, and 
meanwhile the allies durst not venture to expose their 
left flank by marching on Monasterio, 

From Llerena, a detachment was sent to drive away 
a Spanish Partida corps which had cut his communi. 
cations with Guadalcanal, and at the same time Latour 
Maubourg was directed to scour the country beyond 
Usagre; this led toan action. The town, built upon 
a hill, and covered towards Los Santos by a river with 
steep and rugged banks, had only the one outlet by the 
bridge on that side, and when Latour Maubourg ape 
yroacif€d, Lumley retired across the river. ‘The French 
ight cavalry then marched along the right bank, with 
the intention of crossing lower down 
ing the p of the heavy horsemen; but before 
they could effect this object, general Bron rashly pass. 
ed the river with two regiments of dragoons, and drew 
up in line just beyond the bridge. Lumley was, how- 
ever, lying close behind a rising ground, and when the 
French regiments had advanced a sufficient distance, 
Lefebre’s guns opened on them, and the third, and 
fourth dragoon guards, charged them in front while 
Madden’s Portuguese fell on their flank. ‘They were 
overthrown at the first and fled towards the 
bridge, which being choked with the remainder of the 


d thus cover 


1ssact 


shock, 


cavalry advancing to their support, the fugitives turned 
to the right and left, and endeavoured to save them- 
selves amongst some gardens situated on the banks of 
the river; they were however, pursued and sabred un- 
til the French on the opposite side, seeing their dis- 
tress, checked the attack by a fire of carbines and 


artillery. wounded prisoners were taken, but 


a Guerilla party which had not joined in the attack 


Some 


suddenly massacred them. However above forty 
killed in fair fight, and more than a hundred wound- 
ed, attested the vigour of Lumley’s conduct in this 
affair, which terminated Beresford’s operations, for 


the miserable state to which the Regency had redu- 
ced the Pi rtuguese army imperative ly call d for the 
marshal’s presence ¢ lsewhere.* General Hill, who 
had returned to Portugal, then re-assumed the com- 
mand of the second division, amidst the eager rejoi- 
cings of the troops, and lord Wellington directed the 
renewed siege of Badajos in 


pers 


OBSERVATIONS 


No general ever gained a great battle with so little 
increase of military reputation as marshal Beresford. 
His personal intrepidity and strength, qualities so at- 
tractive for the multitude, were conspicuously display- 
ed, yet the breath of his own army withered his laurels, 
and his triumph was disputed by the very soldiers who 
followed his car. Their censures have been reiterated, 
without change and without abatement, even to this 
hour; andaclose examination of his operations, W hile 
it detects many ill-founded objections, and others tainted 
with malice, leaves little doubt that the general feeling 
was richt. 


* Madden’s Memoir, Military Calendar. 
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When he had passed the Guadiana and driven the 
Afth corps upon Guadalcanal, the delay that intervened, 
before he invested Badajos, was unjustly attributed to 
him: it was lord Wellington’s order, resulting from 
the tardiness of the Spanish generals, that paralyzed 
his operations. But when the time for action arrived, 
the want of concert in the investment, and the ill-ma- 
tured attack on San Christoval belonged to Beresford’s 
arrangements ; and he is especially responsible in oe 
utation for the latter, because captain Squire earnestly 
warned him of the inevitable result, and his words were 
unheeded. 

During the progress of the siege, either the want of 
correct intelligence, or a blunted judgement, misled the 
marshal. It was remarked that, at all times, he too 
readily believed the idle tales of distress and difficul- 
ties in the French armies, with which the spies gene- 
rally, and the deserters always, interlarded their infor- 
mation : thus he was incredulous of Soult’s enterprise, 
and that officer was actually over the Morena before 
the orders were given to commence the main attack of 
the castle of Badajos. However, the firmness with 
which Beresford resisted the importunities of the en- 
gineers to continue the siege, and the quick and order- 
jy removal of the stores and battering-train, were alike 
remarkable and praiseworthy. It would have been 
happy if he had shewn as much magnanimity in what 
followed. 

When he met Blake and Castaios at Valverde, the 
alternative of fighting or retiring behind the Guadiana 
was the subject of consideration. The Spanish gene- 
rals were both in favour of giving battle. Blake, who 
could not retire the way he had arrived, without dan- 
ger of having his march intercepted, was particularly 
earnest to fight, affirming that his troops, who were 
already in a miserable state, would disperse entirely 
if they were obliged to enter Portugal. Castanos was 
of the same opinion. Beresford also argued that it 
was unwise to relinquish the hope of taking Badajos, 
and ungenerous to desert the people of Estremadura ; 
that a retreat would endanger Elvas, lay open the 
Alemtejo, and encourage the enemy to push his incur- 
sions further, which he could safely do, having such a 
fortress as Badajos with its bridge over the Guadiana, 
inhis rear. A battle must then be fought in the Alem- 
tejo with fewer troops and after a dispiriting retreat ; 
there was also a greater scarcity of food in the Portu- 
guese than in the Spanish province, and, finally, as the 
weather was menacing, the Guadiana might again rise 
before the stores were carried over, when the latter 
must be abandoned, or the army endangered to protect 
their passage. 

But these plausible reasons were but a mask, The 
true cause why the English general adopted Blake’s 
ea was the impatient temper of the British troops, 
None of them had been engaged in the late battles under 
lord Wellington. At Busaco the regiments of the 
fourth division were idle spectators on the left, as 
those of the second division were on the right, while 
the action was in the centre. During Massena’s re- 
treat they had not been employed under fire, and the 
combats of Sabugal and Fuentes Onoro had been fought 
without them. ‘Thus a burning thirst for battle was 
general, and Beresford had not the art either of concil- 
lating or of exacting the confidence of his troops. It 
is certain that if he had retreated, a very violent and 
unjust clamour would have been raised against him, 
and this was so strongly and unceremoniously repre- 
sented to him, by an officer on his own staff, that he 
gave way. ‘These are what may be termed the moral 
obstacles of war. Such men as lord Wellington or sir 
John Moore can stride over them, but to second-rate 
minds they are insuperable. Practice and study may 
make a good general as far as the handling of tro ps 
and the designing of a campaign, but that ascendancy of 

Vor. 1.—2 U 22 
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spirit which leads the wise, and controls the insolence 
of folly, is a rare gift of nature. 

Beresford yielded with an unhappy flexibility to the 
clamour of the army and the representations of Blake, 
for it is unquestionable that the resolution to fight was 
unwarrantable on any sound military principle. We 
may pass over the argument founded upon the taking 
of Badajos, because neither the measures nor the means 
of the English general promised the slightest chance 
of success; the siege would have died away of itself 
in default of resources to carry it on. ‘The true ques- 
tion to consider was, not whether Estremadura should 
be deserted or Badajos abandoned, but whether lord 
Wellington’s combinations and his great and well con- 
sidered design for the deliverance of the Peninsula, 
should be ruined and defaced at a blow. To say that 
the Alemtejo could not have been defended until the 
eommander-in-chief arrived from the north with rein- 
forcements was mere trifling. Soult, with twenty or 
even thirty thousand men, dared not have attempted the 
siege of Elvas in the face of twenty-four thousand men 
such as Beresford commanded. ‘The result of the bat- 
tle of Fuentes Onoro was known in the English and ia 
the French camps, before Beresford broke up from Ba- 
dajos, hence he was certain that additional troops 
would soon be brought down to the Guadiana; indeed, 
the third and seventh divisions were actually at Campo 
Mayor the 23d of May. The danger to the Alemtejo 
was, therefore, slight, and the necessity of a battle 
being by no means apparent, it remains to analyze the 
chances of success. 

Soult’s numbers were not accurately known, but it 
was ascertained that he had not less than twenty thou- 
sand veteran troops; he had also a great superiority of 
cavalry and artillery, and the country was peculiarly 
suitable for these arms. The martial character of the 
man was also known. Now the allies could bring into 
the field more of infantry by ten thousand than the 
French, but they were of various tongues, and the 
Spanish part, ill armed, starving, and worn out with 
fatigue, had been repeatedly and recently defeated by 
the very troops they were going to engage. The 
French were compact, swift of movement, inured to 
war, used to act together, and under the command of 
one able and experienced general. The allied army 
was unwieldy, each nation mistrusting the other, and 
the whole without unity of spirit, or of discipline, or 
of command. On what, then, could marshal Beresford 
found his hopes of success? The British troops. The 
latter were therefore to be freely used. But was ita 
time to risk the total destruction of two superb di- 
visions and to encounter a certain and heavy loss of 
men, whose value he knew so well when he calculated 
upon them alone for victory in such circumstances ? 

To resolve on battle was, however, easier than to 
prepare for it with skill. Albuera, we have seen, was 
the point of concentration. Colonel Colborne’s brigade 
did not arrive until the 14th, and there was no certainty 
that it could arrive before the enemy did. Blake did 
not arrive until three in the morning of the 16th. The 
fourth division not until six o’clock. Kemmis with 
three fine British regiments, and Madden’s cavalry, did 
not come atall. ‘These facts prove that the whole plan 
was faulty, it was mere accident that a sufficient force 
to give battle was concentrated. Beresford was too 
late, and the keeping up the investment of Badajos, al- 
though laudable in one sense, was a great error; it 
was only an accessory, and yet the success of the prin- 
cipal object was made subservient to it. If Soult, in- 
stead of passing by Villa Franca, in his advance, had 
pushed straight on from Los Santos to Albuera, he 
would have arrived the 15th, when Beresford had not 
much more than half his foree in position; the point 
of concentration would then have been lost, and the al- 
lies scattered in all directions. If the French had even 
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continued their march by Solano instead of turning | 


upon Albuera, they must inevitably have communicated 
with Badajos, unless Beresford had fought without 
waiting for Blake, and without Kemmis’s brigade. 
Why, then, did the French marshal turn out of the 
way to seek a battle, in preference to attaining his ob- 
ject without one? and why did he neglect to operate 
by his right or left until the unwieldy allied army 
should separate or get into confusion, as it inevitably 
would have done? Because the English general’s 
dispositions were so faulty that no worse error could 
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south of the Tagus—Spain ruined—Portugal laid 
prostrate—Iingland in dismay. Could even the ge. 
nius of lord Wellington have recovered such a state 
of affairs? And yet, with these results, the terrible 
balance hung for two hours, and twice trembling to 
the sinister side, only yielded at last to the superlative 
vigour of the fuzileers. ‘The battle should never have 
been fought. The siege of Badajos could not have 


| been renewed without reinforcements, and, with them, 


well be expected from him, and Soult had every reason | 


to hope for a great and decided victory; a victory 
which would have more than counterbalanced Masse- 
na’s failure. He knew that only one-half of the allied 
force was at Albuera on 
amined the ground, every thing promised the most 
complete success. 

Marshal Beresford had fixed upon and studied his 
own field of battle above a month before the action 
took place, and yet occupied it in such a manner as to 
render defeat almost’ certain; his infantry were not 
held in hand, and his inferiority in guns and cavalry 
was not compensated for by entrenchments. But 
were any other proofs of error wanting, this fact would 
suffice, he had a greater strength of infantry on a field 
of battle scarcely three miles long, ten thousand of his 
troops never fired a shot, and three times the day was 
lost and won, the allies being always fewest in number 
at the decisive point. It is true that Blake’s conduct 
was very perplexing ; it is true that general William 
Stewart’s error cost one brigade, and thus annihilated 
the command of colonel Colborne, a man capable of 
turning the fate of a battle even with fewer troops 
than those swe pt away from him by the French cav- 
alry: but the neglect of the hill beyond the Albuera, 
fronting the right of the position, was Beresford’s own 
error and a most serious one; so also were the success- 
ive attacks of the brigades, and the hesitation about the 
fourth division. And where are we to look for that 
promptness in critical moments which marks the great 
commander? It was colonel Hardinge that gave the 
fourth division and Abercrombie’s brigade, orders to 
advance, and it was their astounding valour in attack, 
and the astonishing firmness of Houghton’s brigade 
in defence that saved the day. The person of the 
general-in-chief was indeed seen eve ry where, a gal 


lant soldier! but the mind of the great commander was | 


seen no where. 

Beresford remained master of the field of battle, 
but he could not take Badajos, that prize was the 
result of many great efforts, and many deep combina- 
tions by a far greater man; neither did he clear Estre- 
madura, for Soult maintained positions from Llerena 
to Usagre. What then did he gain? The power cf 
simulating a renewal of the siege, and holding his 
own cantonments on the left bank of the Guadiana; 
I say simulating, for, if the third and seventh divisions 
had not arrived from Beira, even the investment could 
not have bee n completed. These illusive advantage s 
he purchased at the price of seven thousand men. 
With a smaller loss lord Wellington had fought two 
general and several minor actions, had baffled Massena 
and turned seventy thousand men out of Portugal ! 

Such being the fruit of victory, what would have 
been the result of defeat? ‘There was no retreat, 
save by the temporary bridge of Jerumenha, and 
had the hill on the right been carried in the battle, 
the Valverde road would have been in Soult’s posses- 
sion, and the line of retreat cut; had it even been 
otherwise, Beresford, with four thousand victorious 
French cavalry at his heels, could never have passed 
the river. Back, then, must have come the army 


from the north, the Lines c¢ Lisbon would have been 
once more occupied—a ¢rench force fixed on the 


the 15th, and when he ex- | 


| their left would have been open to the ent 


it could have been renewed without 
least without risking an unequal one. 

But would even the bravery of British soldiers 
have saved the day, at Albuera, if the French general 
had not great errors. His plan of 
attack and his execution of it, up to the moment when 
the Spanish line fell back in disorder, cannot be too 
much admired; after that, the great error of fighting 
in dense columns being persisted in beyond reason, Jost 
the fairest field ever offered to the arms of France, 
Had the fifth corps opened out while there was time 
to do so, that is, between the falling back of the 
Spaniards and the advanee of Houghton’s brigade, 
what on earth could have saved Beresford from a total 
defeat? ‘he fire of the enemy’s columns alone de. 
stroyed two-thirds of his British troops; the fire of 
their lines would have swept away all! 

It has been said that Latour Maubourg and Godinot 
did not second Soult with sufficient vigour, the latter 
certainly did not display any great energy, but the 
village was maintained by 
good and hardy troops, and well backed up by a great 
body of Portuguese. Latour Maub« 
S¢ em to have been objecte d to without reason, He 
took six guns, sabred m any Span irds, and overthrew 
a whole brigade of the British, without ceasing to keep 
in check their cavalry. loubtedly, greatly 


an action, or at 


also committed 


Alten’s Germans, who were 


urg 8 movements 


He was, und 
superior in numbers, but general Lumley handled the 


allied squadrons with skill and courage, and drew all 


the advantage possible from his situation, and, in the 
choice of that situation, none can deny ability to 
marshal Beresford. The rising ground behind the 
horsemen, the bed of the Aroya in their front, the 
aid of the horse-artillery, and the support of the 
fourth division, were all circumstances of strength so 


well c 
dictated 


ymbined that nothing could be better, and they 
Latour Maub 


urg’s proceedings, which seem 
If he 


consonant to true principles. had charged in mass, 
under the fire of Lefebre’s guns, he must have been 
thrown into confusion in passing the bed of the Aroya 


fourth division, advancing 
along the slopes, would have opene d a musketry on 
his right flank; Lumley could then have charged, or 
retired up the hill, according to circumstances, In 
this case, great loss might have been sustained, and 
nothing very decisive could have accrued to the advan- 
tage of the French, because no number of cavalry, if 
unsustained by infantry and artillery, can make a 
serious impressi yn against the three arms united. It 
was therefore another error in Soult not to have joined 
some guns and infantry to his cavalry, when he per- 
ceived that his enemy had done so on the other part. 
‘Ten guns and half the infantry, usel ssly slaughtered 
in columns on the height above, would have turned the 
scale of battle below, for it is certain that when the 
fuzileers came up the hill, Houghton’s brigade was 
quite exhausted, and the few men standing were with- 
out ammunition; but if a French battery and a body 
of infantry had been joined to the French cav alry the 
fuzileers could not have moved. 

On the other hand, that he 
strengthened, a repulse might have been fatal not only 
to himself but to the French infantry on the hill, as 
rprises ( f the 
allied cavalry. If Latour Maubourg had stretched 
away to his own left, he would, in like manner, have 


at the moment when the 
ld 


seeing was not 80 
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ex ; 
orien would have been eccentric, and contrary to sound 


principles ; and, (in the event of a disaster to the corps 
on the hill, as really happened,) destructive to the 
safety of the retreating army. By keeping in mass 
on the plain, and detaching squadrons from time to 
time, as favourable opportunities offered for partial 
charges, he gained, as we have seen, great advan- 
tages during the action, and kept his troopers well in 
hand for the decisive moment ; finally, he covered the 
retreat of the beaten infantry. Still it may be admit- 
ted that, with such superior numbers, he should have 
more closely pressed Lumley. 

When Soult had regained the hills at the other side 
of the Albuera, the battle ceased, each side being, as 
we have seen, so hardly handled that neither offered to 
renew the fight. Here was the greatest failure of the 
French commander ; he had lost eight thousand men, 
but he had still fifteen thousand under arms, his artil- 
lerv and his cavalry being, comparatively, untouched. 
On the side of the allies, only eighteen hundred Brit- 
ish infantry were left standing, and the troops were 
suffering greatly from famine ; the Spaniards had been 
feeding on horse-flesh, and were so extenuated by 
continual fatigue and misery, that, for several days 
previous to the battle, the yh ud deserted in considerable 
numbers even to the French, hoping thus to get food : 
these circumstances should be borne in mind, when 
reflecting on their conduct in the battle; under such 
a commander as Blake, and, while enduring such 
heavy privations, it was a great effort of resolution, 
and honourable to them that they fought at all. Their 


resistance feeble, when compared to the desperate | 


osed the flank of Soult’s infantry, and his move- | 


valour of the British, was by no means weak in itself 
or infirm; nor is it to be wondered at that men so ex- 
hausted and so ill managed should have been deaf to 
the call of Beresford, a strange general, whose exhor- 
tations they probably did not understand. When the 
fortune of the day changed they followed the fuzileers 
with alacrity, and at no period did they give way with 
dishonour. 

Nevertheless, all circumstances considered, they 
were not and could not be equal to a second desperate 
struggle; a renewed attack on the 17th, would have 
certainly ended in favour of the French. and so con- 
scious was Beresford of this, that, on the evening of 
the 16th, he wrote to lord Wellington, avowing that he 
anticipated a certain and ruinous defeat the next day. 
The resolution with which he maintained the position 
notwithstanding, was the strongest indication of mili- 
tary talent he gave during the whole of his operations ; 
had Soult only persisted in holding his position with 
equal pertinacity, Beresford must have retired. It 
was a great and decided mistake of the French mar- 
shal not to have done so. There is nothing more 
essential in war than a confident front; a general 
should never acknowledge himself vanquished, for 
the front line of an army always looks formidable, and 
the adversary can seldom see the real state of what is 
behind. ‘The importance of this maxim is finely indi- 
cated in Livy, where he relates that, after a drawn 
battle, a god called out in the nicht, the Etruseans had 
lost one man more than the Romans! Hereupon the 
former retired, and the latter, remaining on the field, 
gathered all the fruits of a real victory. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Lord Wellington's sieges vindicated—Operations in Spain— 
State of Gallicia—Change of commanders—Bonet's opera- 
tions in the Asturias—Activity of the Partidas—their system 
of operations—Mina captures a large convoy at Arlaban— 


sonet abandons the Astu- 
rias—Santocildes advances into Leon--—French dismantle 
Astorga—Skirmish on the Orbigo-—General ineffx iency of 
the Gallicians and Asturians-—Operations in the eastern pro- 
vinces—State of Aragon—State of Catalonia—State of Va- 
lencia—Suchet marches against Tortoza—Fails to burn the 
boat-bridge there—M'Donald remains at Gerona—The Va- 
lencians and Catalonians combine operations against Suchet 
—O'Donnel enters Tortoza—Makes a sally and is re pulsed— 
The Valencians defeated near Uldecona—Operations of the 
seventh corps—M'Donald reforms the discipline of the 
troops—Marches with a convoy to Barcelona—Returns to 
Gerona and dismantles the out-works of that place—O'Don- 
nel's plans—M'Donald marches with a second c nvoy— 


Bessieres contracts his position I 


Reaches Barcelona and returns to Gerona—Marches with a 
third convoy—Forces the pass of Ordal—Enters Reus and 
opens the communications with Suchet. 


White marshal Beresford followed Soult towards 
Llerena lord Wellington recommenced the siege of 
Badajos, but the relation of that operation must be 
delayed until the transactions which occurred in Spain, 
during Massena’s invasion of Portugal, have been 
noticed, for it is not by following one stream of action 
that a just idea of this war can be obtained. Many 
of lord W ellington’s proceedings might be called rash, 


| and others timid, and slow, if taken separately ; yet, 


| when viewed as parts of a great plan for delivering 


the whole Peninsula, they will be found discreet or 
daring, as the circumstances warranted: nor is there 
any portion of his campaigns, that requires this wide- 
based consideration, more than his early sieges ; which, 
being instituted contrary to the rules of art, and 
unsuccessful, or, when successful, attended with a 
mournful slaughter, have given occasion for question- 
ing his great military qualities, which were however, 
then most signally displayed. 


OPERATIONS IN SPAIN. 


In the northern provinces the events were of little 
interest. Gallicia after the failure of Renovales’ ex- 
pedition and. the shipwreck that followed, became 
torpid ; the junta disregarded general Walker’s exhor- 
tations, and, although he furnished vast supplies, the 
army, nominally twenty thousand strong, mustered 
only six thousand in the field: there was no cavalry, 
and the infantry kept close in the mountains about 
Villa Franca, while a weak French division occupied 
the rich plains of Leon.* General Mahi having refused 
to combine his operations with those of the Anglo-Por- 
tuguese army, was thought to be disaffected, and at 
the desire of the British authorities had been removed 


* Official abstract of general Walker’s despatches. 
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to make way for the duke of Albuquerque: he 
however immediately appointed to the command of 
Murcia, by Blake, in defiance of the remonstrances 
of Mr. Wellesley, for Blake disregarded the English 
influence.* 

When Albuquerque died, Gallicia fell to Castanos, 


was | 


and while that officer was co-operating with Beres- | 
ford in Estremadura, Santo-cildes assumed the com- | 


mand. Meanwhile Caffarelli’s reserve having joined 
the army of the north, Santona was fortified, and Bes- 
sieres, as I have before observed, assembled seven 
thousand men at Zamora to invade Gallicia. 

In the Asturias, Bonet, although harassed, on the 
side of Potes, by the Guerillas from the mountains 


of Liebafha; and on the coast by the Enclish frigates, | 
remained at Oviedo, and maintained his communica- | 


tions by the left with the troops in Leon. In Novem- 
ber 1810 he defeated a considerable body of insurgents, 
and in February 1811 the Spanish general St. Pol 


retired before him with the regular forces, froin the | 
Xalon to the Navia; but this retreat caused such dis- | 


content in Gallicia that St. Pol advanced again on the 
19th March, and was again driven back.t 
then dispersed the Partidas, and was ready to aid Bes- 
sieres’ invasion of Gallicia; and although the arrival 


INSULAR WAR. { Boox X10, 
To beat Campillo once or twice would have beer 
sufficient to ruin him, but to ruin Porlier required 
great combinations. It was necessary to seize Espi- 
nosa, not that of Monteres, but a village in the moun. 
tains of Liebana, from whence the valleys all projected 
as from a point, and whence the troops could conse- 
quently act towards Potes with success. General 
Barthelemy proposed this plan to Drouet, then with 
the 9th corps on the Upper Douro, whom he desired to 
co-operate from the side of Leon, while Bonet did the 
same from the side of the Asturias: but though pare 
tially adopted, the execution was not effectually fol. 
lowed up, the districts of Liebana and Santander eon. 
tinued to be disturbed, and the chain of Partidas was 
prolonged through Biscay and the Rioja, to Navarre, 
In this last province Mina had on the 22d of May 
defeated at the Puerto de Arlaban, near Vittoria, twelye 
hundred men who were escorting a convoy of prisoners 
and treasure to France; his success was complete, but 
alloyed by the death of two hundred of the prisoners, 
unfortunately killed during the tumult; and it wag 


| stained by the murder of six Spanish ladies, who, for 


Bonet | 
| executed after the fight.* 


} 


of the allied forces on the Coa in pursuit of Massena | 
stopped that enterprise, he made an incursion along | 
the coast, seized the Spanish stores of English arms | 


and clothing, and then returned to Oviedo. 
was, indeed, so little formidable to the French, that 
in May Santander was evacuated, and all the cavalry 
in Castile and Leon joined Massena for the battle of 
Fuentes Onoro, and yet the Gallician and 
regular armies gained no advantage during their ab- 
sence. 

The Partidas, who had re-assembled after their de- 
feat by Bonet, were more active. Porlier, Campillo, 


Longa, Amor, and Merino cut off small French parties | 
in the Montana, in the Rioja, in Biscay, and in the | 


Baston de Laredo; they were not, indeed, dangerous 
in action, nor was it very difficult to destroy them by 
combined movements, but these combinations were 
hard to effect, from the little accord amongst the French 
generals, and thus they easily maintained their posts 
at Espinosa de Monteres, Medina, and Villarcayo. 
Campillo was the most powerful after Porlier.t His 
principal haunts were in the valleys of Mena and Ca- 


ranza; but he was in communication with Barbara, | 


Honejas, and Curillas, petty chiefs of Biscay, with 
whom he concerted attacks upon couriers and weak 
detachments: and he sometimes divided 


The war | 


Asturian | 


being attached to French officers, were in cold blood 
Massena, whose baggage 
was captured, was to have travelled with this escort, 
but disliking the manner of the march, he remained 
in Vittoria until a better opportunity, and so escaped, 

These partizan operations, combined with the de. 
scents on the coast, the aspect of the war in Estrema- 
dura, and the unprotected state of Castile, which was 
now menaced by Santo-cildes, were rendered more 
important by another event to be noticed hereafter; 
Bessieres therefore resolved to contract his position 


| in the north; and first causing Reille and Caffarelli to 


scour Biscay and the Rioja, he ordered Bonet to abandon 
the Asturias. On the 14th of June that general, having 


| dismantled the coast-batteries, sent his sick and bag- 


gage by sea to St. Ander and marched into Leon, 
where Santo-cildes, who had now increased the Galli- 


| cian field army to thirteen thousand men, was menacing 


i 


Astorga, which place the French evacuated after blow- 
ing up some of the works. Serras and Bonet then 
united on the Esla, and being supported by three 
thousand men from Rio Seco, skirmished at the Ponte 
de Orvigo on the 23d, but had the worst, and general 
Valletaux was killed on their side: and as lord Wel- 
lington’s operations in Estremadura soon drew the 
French armies towards that quarter Santo-cildes held 
his ground at Astorga until August. Meanwhile two 


| thousand French were thrown into Santoaa, and gener- 


his band | 


into small parties, with which he overran the valleys | 


of Gurieso, Soba, Carrado, and Jorrando, partly to 
raise contributions, partly to gather recruits, whom he 
forced to joinhim. His chief aim was, however, to 
intercept the despatches going from Bilbao to Santan- 
der, and for this purpose he used to infest Liendo 
between Ovira and Laredo, which he was enabled the 


governor of the Montaiia, was forced to watch more 
earnestly towards the hilly district of Liebana, be- 
tween Leon and the Asturias. This district was Por- 
lier’s strong hold, and that chief, under whom Campillo 
himself would at times act, used to cross the Deba 
and penetrate into the valleys of Cabuerniego, Rio 
Nauza, Cieza, and Buelna, and he obliged the people 
to fly to the mountains with their effects whenever the 
French approached: nevertheless the mass were tired 
of this guerilla system and tractable enough, except in 
Liebana. 


* Official abstract of Mr. Wellesley’s despatches, MSS. 

+ Mr. Stuart’s Papers, MSS. 

{ Intercepted letter of general 
Droust, 1810. MSS. 


3arthelemy to general 


al Rognet coming, from the side of Burgos, with a 
division of the young guard, made a fruitless incursion 
against the Partidas of Liebana. 

This system of warfare was necessarily harassing 
to the French divisions actually engaged, but it was 
evident that neither the Asturias nor Gallicia could be 
reckoned as good auxiliaries to lord Wellington, Gal- 


| licia with its lordly junta, regular army, fortified towns, 
more safely to do, because general Barthelemy, the 


rugged fastnesses, nuinerous population, and constant 


supplies from England, was of less weight in the 
| contest than five thousand Portuguese militia conducted 


by Trant and Wilson. The irregular warfare was 
now also beginning to produce its usual effects; the 
tree though grafted in patriotism bore strange fruit. 
In Biscay, which had been longest accustomed to the 
presence of the invaders, the armed peasantry were 
often found fighting in the ranks of the enemy, and on 
one occasion did of themselves attack the boats of the 
Amelia frigate to save French military stores! ‘Turn- 
ing now to the other line of invasiou, we shall find 
the contest fiercer, indeed, and more honourable to the 
Spaniards, but the result still more unfavourable to 
their cause. 


* Mr. Stuart's Papers, MSS. 
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OPERATIONS IN THE EASTERN PROVINCES. 

It will be remembered that Suchet, after the fall of 
Mequinenza, was ordered to besiege Tortoza while 
Macdonald marched against T'aragona. Massena was 


then concentrating his army for the invasion of Por-| 


tugal, and it was the emperor’s intention that Suchet 
should, after taking Tortoza, march with half of the 


third corps to support the prince of Esling. But the | 


reduction of ‘Tortoza proved a more tedious task than 
Napoleon anticipated, and as the course of events had 


now given the French armies of Catalonia and Aragon | 
a common object, it will be well to compare their 


situation and resources with those of their adversary. 

Suchet was completely master of Aragon, and not 
more by the force of his arms, than by the influence 
of his administration; the province was fertile, and so 
tranquil in the interior, that his magazines were all 


filled, and his convoys travelled under the care of | 


Spanish commissaries and conductors. Mina was 
however in Navarre on his rear, and he communicated 
on the right bank of the Ebro with the Partidas in the 
mountains of Moneayo and Albaracin; and these last 
were occasionally backed by the Empecinado, Duran, 
and others whose strong-holds were in the Guadalax- 


ara, and who from thence infested Cuenca and the vi-| 


cinity of Madrid. From Albaracin, Villa Campa con- 
tinued the chain of partizan warfare and connected it 
with the Valencian army, which had also a line of 
operation towards Cuenca. Mina, who communicated 
with the English vessels in the bay of Biscay, received 
his supplies from Coruna ; and the others, in like man- 
ner, corresponded with Valencia, from whence the 
English consul Tupper succoured them with arms, 
money, and ammunition. Thus a line was drawn quite 
across the Peninsula which it was in vain for the ene- 
my to break, as the retreat was secure at both ends, 
and the excitement to renewed efforts constant. 

On the other flank of Suchet’s position the high 
valleys of the Pyrenees were swarming with small 
bands, forming a link between Mina and a division of 
the Catalonian army stationed about the Seu d’Urgel, 
which was a fortified castle, closing the passage leading 
from the plain of that name to the Cerdana: this division 
in conjunction with Rovira, and other partizans, ex- 
tended the irregular warfare on the side of Olot and 
Castelfollit to the Ampurdan; and the whole depended 
upon Taragona, which itself was supported by the 
English fleet in the Mediterranean. Aragon may 
therefore be considered as an invested fortress, which 
the Spaniards thought to reduce by famine, by assault, 
and by exciting the population against the garrison ; 
but Suchet baffled them; he had made such judicious 
arrangements that his convoys were secure in the inte- 
rior, and all the important points on the frontier circle 
were fortified, and connected, with Zaragoza, by chains 
of minor ports radiating from that common centre. 
Lerida, Mequinenza, and the plain of Urgel in Cata- 
lonia, the fort of Morella in Valencia, were his; and 
by fortifying Teruel and Aleanitz he had secured the 
chief passages leading through the mountains to the 
latter Pa ct he could thus, at will, invade either 
Catalonia or Valencia, and from Mequinenza he could, 
by water, transport the stores necessary to besiege 
Tortoza. Nor were these advantages the result of 
aught but his uncommon talents for war, a considera- 
tion which rendered them doubly formidable. 

The situation of the French in Catalonia was differ- 
ent. Maedonald, who had assumed the command at 
the moment when Napoleon wished him to co-ope- 
rate with Suchet, was inexperienced in the peculiar 
warfare of the provinee, and unprepared to execute any 
extended plan of operations. His troops were about 
Gerona and Hostalrich, which were in fact the bounds 


of the French conquest at this period; for Barcelona! 
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| was a military point beyond their field system, and om 
| ly to be maintained by expeditions ; and the country 
| was so exhausted of provisions in the interior, that the 
army itself could only be fed by land-convoys from 
France, or by such coasters as, eluding the vigilance 
of the English cruizers, could reach Rosas, St. Filieu, 
and Palamos. Barcelona like the horse-leech contin- 
| ually cried for more, and as the inhabitants as well as 
the garrison depended on the convoys, the latter were 
enormous, reference being had to the limited means of 
the French general, and the difficulty of moving; for 
although the distance between Hostalrich and Barce- 
lona was only forty miles, the road, as far as Granol- 
lers, was a succession of defiles, and crossed by several 
rivers, of which the Congosta and the Tordera were 
considerable obstacles ; and the nature of the soil was 
clayey and heavy, especially in the defiles of the 
Trenta Pasos. 

These things rendered it difficult for Macdonald to 
operate in regular warfare from his base of Gerona, 
and as the stores for the siege of Taragona were to 
come from France, until they arrived he could only 
make sudden incursions with light baggage, trusting 
to the resources still to be found in the open country, 
or to be gathered in the mountains by detachments 
which would have to fight for every morsel. This 
then was the condition of the French armies, that start- 
ing from separate bases, they had to operate on lines 
meeting at Tortoza. It remains to shew the situation 
of the Catalan general. 

After the battle of Margalef, Henry O’Donnel re- 
united his scattered forces, and being of a stern un- 
yielding disposition, not only repressed the discontent 
occasioned by that defeat, but forced the reluctant Mi- 
guelettes to swell his ranks and to submit to discipline. 
Being assisted with money and arms by the British 
agents, and having free communication by sea with 
Gibraltar, Cadiz, and Minorea, he was soon enabled 
to reorganize his army, to collect vast magazines at 
Taragona, and to strengthen that place by new works, 


| In July his force again amounted to twenty-two thou- 


sand men exclusive of the Partidas, and of the Soma- 
tenes, who were useful to aid in a pursuit, to break up 
roads, and to cut off straggling soldiers. Of this num- 
ber one division under Campo Verde, was, as I have 
before said, in the higher valleys, having a detach- 
ment at Olot, and being supported by the fortified cas- 
tles of Seu d’Urgel, Cardona, Solsona, and Berga. 
A second division was on the Llobregat, watching the 
garrison of Barcelona, and having detachments in 
Montserrat, Ioualada, and Manresa to communicate 
with Campo Verde. The third division, the reserve 
and the cavalry were on the hills about Taragona, and 
that place and Tortoza had large garrisons, 

By this disposition, O’Donnel occupied Falcet, the 
Col de Balaguer, and the Col del Alba, which were 
the passages leading to Tortoza; the Col de Ribas 
and Momblanch, which commanded the roads to Leri- 
da; San Coloma de Queralt and Igualada, through 
which his connection with Campo-Verde was main- 
tained ; and thus the two French armies were separa- 
ted not only by the great spinal ridges descending 
from the Pyrenees, but by the position of the Span- 
iards, who held all the passes, and could at will con- 
centrate and attack either Suchet or Macdonald.* But 
the Catalonian system was now also connected with 
Valencia, where, exclusive of irregulars, there were 
about fifteen thousand men under general Bassecour. 
That officer had in June occupied Cuen¢a, yet having 
many quarrels with his officers he could do nothing, 
and was driven from thence by troops from Madrid : 
he returned to Valencia, but the disputes continued 





* General Doyle's correspondence, MSS. Colonel Green's 
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and extended to the junta or congress of Valencia, | 


three members of which were by the general impris- 
oned.* Nevertheless, as all parties were now sensible 
that Valencia should be defended at Tortoza, Basse- 
cour prepared to march to its succour by the coast road 
where he had several fortified posts. ‘Thus, while Su- 
chet and Macdonald were combining to crush O’Don- 
nel, the latter was combining with Bassecour, to press 
upon Suchet ; and there was always the English mari- 


time force at hand to aid the attacks or to facilitate the | 


escape of the Spaniards. 
In the above exposition I have called the native ar- 
mies by the names of their provinces, but in Decem- 


ber 1810 the whole military force being reorganized by | 


the regency the armies were designated by numbers. 
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Thus the Catalonian forces, formerly called the army | 
J Y | 


of the right, was now called the first army. 
lencians, together with Villa Campa’s division, and 


the partidas of the Empecinado and Duran, were eall- 


ed the second army. The Murcian force was called 
the third army. The troops at Cadiz, at Algesiras, and 
in the Conde Niebla were called the fourth army. 
The remnants of Romana’s old Gallician division 
which had escaped the slaughter on the Gebora form- 
ed the fifth army. The new-raised troops of Gallicia 
and those of the Asturias were called the sixth army. 
And the partidas of the north, that is to say, Mina’s 
Campillo’s, Porlier’s, and other smaller 
bands formed the seventh army. 

Such was the state of affairs when Napoleor 
der to besiege Tortoza arrived. Suchet was 
execite it. More than fifty battering guns selectec 
from those at Lerida were already equipped, and his 
depots were established at Mequinenza, Caspe, and 
Aleanitz. All the fortified posts were provisioned ; 
twelve thousand men under general Musnier, intended 
for the security of Aragon, were disposed at Huesca 
and other minor points on the left bank of the Ebro, 
and at Daroca, Teruel, and Calatayud on the right bank ; 
and while these arrangements were being executed, th 
troops destined for the siege had assembled at Lerida 
and Alecanitz, under generals Habert and Laval, their 
provisions being drawn from the newly conquered dis- 
trict of I reel. 

From Mequinenza, which was the 
there was water-carriage, but as th 
at several points by rocky bars, some of which wer 
only passable in full water, the communication 


pie 
pend upon, and Suchet 


I ; 
s40nGa 8, 


i’s 
ready to 


} 
t 


principal depot, 
' 


Ebro was cr i 


sed 


uncertain to at 


workmen to reopen an old road thirty miles in length, 
which had been made by the duke of Orleans during 
the war of the s ssion. This road pierced th 

mountains on the right bank of the Ebro, | d 
through Batea and other places to Mora, and from 
hence by Pinel to Tortoza, running through a celebra- 
ted defile « led indifferc itly the Trincheras and the 
Passage of Arms. When these preliminary arrange- 


divis- 
feint 


his 


ments were made general Habert assembled his 
ion at Bel; ind making a 

as if to arceiona, suddenly turned to 
right, a rating through the district of Garriga, 
reache on the left bank of the Lower Ebro 


aller 


a, 





the 5th Laval at the same time quitte d Alea- 
nitz, made a feint towards Valencia by Morella, and then 
turning to his left, came so unexpectedly upon Tortoza 


by the right bank of the Ebro, that he surprised some 
of the outposts on the 2d, and then encamped before 
the bridge-head. ‘The 4th he extended his line to Am- 
posta, seized the ferry-boat of the great road from Bar- 
celona to Valen ia, and | osted Boussard’s culrassiers, 
with a battalion of infantry and six guns, at Uldecona, 
on the Cenia river, to observe Bassecour’s Valencians. 


* Official Abstracts of 
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During these operations Suchet fixed his own 
ters at Mora, and as the new road was not finishe 
occupied Miravet, Pinel, and the Trincheras, on 
intended line; and having placed flying bridge 
covering works, on the Ebro, at Mora 
made those places his depét of siege. He likewise 
seized the craft on the river, established posts at Ra- 
pita, near the mouth of the Ebro, and made a fruitless 
attempt to burn the boat-bridge of Tortoza, with fire y 
sels. 


uar 
» he 

its 
8, With 
and Xerta, 


Following Napoleon’s order, Macdonald should 


at this time have been before Taragona; but on the 
9th, Suchet learned, from a spy, that the seventh corps 
was still at Gerona, and he thus found himself om 
posed alone to the combined efforts of the Catalans 
and Valencians. This made him repent of haying 
moved from Aragon so soon, yet thinking it would be 


bad to retire, he re solved to blockade Tortoza; hoping 
5 


| to resist both O’Donnel and Bassecour until Macdop. 


ald cou!d advance. 

The Spaniards who knew his situation, sallied on 
the right bank the 6th and 8th, and on the 10th his 
left bank were driven in at Tivyisa 
by a division from Faleet, which, the next day, fel] 
his works at Mora, but was repulsed; and the 
12th, general Paris pushed back the Spanish line, 
while Habert took in force at Tivisa, by which 
he covered the Xerta and Mora. O'Dono. 


outposts on the 
on 


post 
roads to 


ohue, who commanded Bassecour’s advanced guard, 
now menaced Morella, but general Montmarie being 

. : ° 
detached to its succour, drove him aw 


The 30th, O’Donnel having brought up fresh troops 
to Falcet, made a feint with ten thousand men against 
Tivisa, and then ddenly entered ‘Tortoza, from 
whence at mid-day, on the 3d of August, he passed 
the bridge and fell with the bayonet on Laval’s ep. 
trenchments. ‘The French gaye way at first, bat 


SOOD Talilt d 


, and the Spaniards fearing for their com- 
itlons regains d the town in disorder, having lost 
hundre d prisone rs be side Ss kille d and wounded, 
This operation had been concerted with general 
Caro, who having superseded O’ Donoghue, was now 
marching with the \ by the coast-road to- 


munic 


tw 


ilenelal 


war Idecona : Suchet therefore, judging that the in- 
tention of the Spaniards was to force him away from the 
Lower Ebro, before Macdonald could pass the Llo- 
bregat, resolved first to strike a sudden blow at the 
Vali s, and then turn upon the Catalans. In this 
vi ne ¢ { ted his juarters the I ro, and united 
it Uld na, the 13th, elev yat s with eight 
hundred horsemet ( > Ww then 1 i y posi- 
erir the two ore t I tes to \ ale 1, bat 
wh the French, after drivi in hi ced guard 
from Vi , came up, his Valencians w t stand 
ittle, | being followed beyond Pensicola separa- 
ted and retreated in disorder by flerent W here- 
l Ss et returned to Mora, and there found an 
fficer of Macdonald’ ny, who brought information 
that the seventh corps was at last in the plains of 
Reus, 1 its comm ations with the third corps 
open. 
OPERATIONS OF THE SEVENTH CORPS. 


he found the 
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When 
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insub ré 


i state ofl 
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were ne 


ration, were more like wild beasts than men, and the 
war was repulsive to him in all its features. It was 
one of shifts and devices, and he better understood 
methodical movements; it was one of plunde r, and 
he was a severe disciplinarian; it was full of cru- 
*Vacani. Victoires et Conquétes des Frangois. 
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elty on all sides, and he was of a humane and just | the comman¢ cf 
i | of August with a third convoy for Barcelona, resolved 


disposition. Being resolved to introduce regular hab- 
its, Macdonald severely rebuked the troops for their 


bad discipline and cruelty, and endeavoured to soothe | 


the Catalans, but neither could be brought to soften 
in their enmity; the mutual injuries sustained, were 
too horrible and too recent to be forgiven. The 
sold t ref 
not bound by any common national feeling, were irrita- 
ted against a general, who made them pay for wanton 
damages, and punished them for plundering; and the 
Catalans attributing his conduct to fear, because he 
could not entirely restrain the violence of his men, 
still fled from the villages, and still massacred his 
stragglers with unrelenting barbarity.* 

While establishing his system it was impossible for 


Macdonald to take the field, because, without mag- | 


azines, no army can be kept in due discipline; 


wherefore he remained about Gerona, drawing with | 


great labour and pains his provisions from France, and 


storing up the overplus for his future operations. On the | 


10th of June however the wants of Barcelona became 
so serious, that leaving his baggage under a strong 


guard at Gerona, and his recruits and eavalry at Figueras, | 


he marched with ten thousand men and a convoy, to its 
relief, by the way of the Trenta Pasos, Cardedieu, and 
Granollers. ‘The road was heavy, the defiles narrow, 
the rivers swelled, and the manner of march rather 
too pompous for the nature of the war, for Macdonald 
took post in order of battle on each side of the defiles, 
while the engineers repaired the ways: in every thing 
adhered to his resolution of restoring a sound system ; 
but while imitating the Jugurthine Metellus, he forgot 
that he had not Romans, but a mixed and ferocious 
multitude under his command, and he lost by 
wasting of time, than he gained by enforcing an irksome 
discipline. ‘Thus when he had reached Barcelona, 
his own provisions were expended, his convoy furnish- 


more 


ed only a slender supply for the city, and the next day | 


he was forced to return with the empty carts in all 
haste to Gerona, where he resumed his former plan of 
action, and demolished the forts beyond that eity. 

In July he collected another convoy and prepared to 
march in the same order as before, for his intent was 
to form magazines in Barcelona sufficient for that city 
and his own supply, during the T'aragona ; 
but me Suchet was the 
sieve of Tortoz 1, in de fault of the co-opt ration of the 
and Henry O’Donnel having gained 
re-organize his army and to re-establish his 

was now ready to interrupt the French mar- 
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Ampurdan, and thus further 
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taking nearly the same positions that Blake had occu- 
pied during the siege of Gerona; but the French 
detachments soon obliged him to concentrate again 
behind the defiles of the Congosta, where he hoped to 


Stop the passage of the convoy ; Macdonald, however, 
entered Hostalrich on the 16th, forced the Trenta 
Pasos on the 17th, and although his troops had only 
fifty rounds of ammunition he drove three thousand 
men from the pass of Garriga on the 18th, reached 
Barcelona that night, delivered his convoy, and return- 
ed immediately. ; 

The French soldiers now became sickly from the 
hardships of a rendered oppressive by the 
Severity of their discipline, and many also de serted ;} 
yet others who had before gone off, returned to their 
colours, reinforcements arrived from France, and the 
emperor’s orders to take the field were becoming so 
pressing, that Macdonald, giving Baraguay d’Hilliers 


march 


* Vacani. + Ibid. 
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the Ampurdan. marched on the 8th 


at last to co-operate with Suchet. Instructed by ex- 
perience he however moved this time with less formal- 
ity, and having reached Barcelona the 11th, deposited 
his convoy, appointed Maurice Mathieu governor of that 


| city, and on the 15th forced the pass of Ordal, and 
iers, drawn from different countries, and therefore 


reached Villa Franca with about sixteen thousand men 
under arms. O’Donnel, still smarting from the affair 


/at Tortoza, retired before him to Taragona without 
| fighting, but directed Campo Verde to leave a body 
|of troops under general Martinez in the mountains 


about Olot, and to move himself through Montserrat 
to the district of Garriga which lies between Lerida 
and ‘Tortoza; meanwhile the seventh corps passed by 
Braffin and Valls into the plain of Reus, and as we have 
seen opened the communication with Suchet, but to 
how little purpose shall be shtewn in the next chapter. 


—— 


CHAPTER Il. 


O'Donnel withdraws his troops from Falcet and surrounds the 
seventh corps—M'‘Donald retires to Lerida—Arranges a new 
plan with Suchet—Ravages the plains of Urgel and the 
higher valleys—The people become de sperate —O'Donnel 
cuts the French communication with the Ampurdan—Makes 
a forced march towards Gerona—Surprises Swartz at Abispal 
—Takes Filiea and Palamos—Is wounded and returns to 
‘Taragona—Campo Verde marches to the Cerdana—M‘Don- 
ald enters Solsona—Campo Verde returns—Combat of Car- 
dona—The French retreat to Guisona, and the seventh corps 
returns to Gerona—M'Donald marches with a fourth convoy 
to Barcelona—Makes new roads—Advances to Reus—The 
Spaniards harass bis fanks—He forages the Garriga district 
and joins the third corps—Operations of Suchet—Gene- 
ral Leval dies—-Operations of the Partidas—Plan of the 
secret junta to starve Aragon—General Chlopiski defeats 
Villa Campa—Suche t’s difficulties—He assembles the nota- 
bles of Aragon and reorganizes that province—He defeats 

and takes general Navarro at Falcet—Bassecour’s operations 

—He is defeated at Uldecona. 


As the Spanish general knew that the French could 
at Reus find provisions for only a few days, he with- 
drew his division from Falcet, and while Campo Verde, 
coming into the Garriga, occupied the passes behind 
them, and other troops were placed in the defiles between 
Valls and Villafranea, he held the main body of his army 
concentrated at Taragona, ready to fall upon Macdonald 
whenever he should move. This done, he became 
extremely elated, for like all Spaniards he imagined 
that to surround an enemy was the perfection of mil- 
itary operations. Macdonald cared little for the vicini- 
ty of the Catalan troops, but he had not yet formed 
sufficient magazines at Barcelona to commence the 
siege of Taragona, nor could he, as O’Donnel had 
foreseen, procure more than a few days supply about 
Reus, he therefore relinquished all idea of a siege 
and proposed to aid Suchet in the operation against 
Tortoza, if the latter would feed the seventh corps; 
and pending Suchet’s decision he resolved to remove 
to Lerida. 

The 25th of August leaving seven hundred sick men 
in Reus, he made a feint against the Col de Bala- 
guer, but soon changing his direction marched upon 
Momblanch and the Col de Ribas : his rear-guard, com- 
posed of Italian troops, being overtaken near Alcover, 
offered battle at the bridge of Goy, but this the Spaniards 
declined, and they also neglected to secure the heights 
on each side, which the Italians immediately turned to 
account and so made their way to Pixamoxons. They 
were pursued immediately, and Sarsfield coming from 
the Lerida side disputed the passage of Pixamoxons; 
but Macdonald, keeping the troops from Taragona in 
check with a rear-guard, again sent his Italians up 
the hills on the flanks while he pushed his French 


| troops against the front of the enemy, and so succeed- 
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ed; for the Italians quickly carried the heights, the 
rear-guard was very slightly pressed, the front was 
unopposed, and in two hours, the army reached Mom- 
blanch, whence after a short halt, it descended into the 
plains of Urgel. 

Suchet being informed of this march came from 
Mora to confer with Macdonald, and they agreed that 
the seventh corps should have for its subsistence the 
magazines of Monzon and the plains of Urgel, which 
had not yet delivered its contributions. In return Mac- 
donald lent the Neapolitan division to guard Suchet’s 
convoys down the Ebro, and promised that the divisions 
of Severoli and Souham should cover the operations of 
the third corps, during the siege of ‘Tortoza, by draw- 
ing the attention of the Catalan generals to the side 
of Cardona. 

The seventh corps was now quartered about Tarega, 
Cervera, Guisona, and Agramunt, and Severola was 
detached with four thousand men over the Segre to 
enforce the requisitions about Talarn. He drove four 
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| mountains, by San Culgat to Mattaro on the sea-coggt- 


| then crossing the Tordera below Hostalrich, he 


hundred Swiss from the bridge of Tremp, and execu- | 


ted his mission, but with such violence that the people, 
becoming furious, assassinated the stragglers, and laid 
so many successful schemes of murder, that Macdon- 
ald was forced reluctantly to renew the executions and 
burnings of his predecessors.* Indeed, to feed an 
army forcibly when all things are paid for, will, in 
a poor and mountainous country, create soreness, be- 
cause the things taken cannot easily be replaced ; but 
with requisitions severity is absolutely necessary. In 


rich plains the inhabitants can afford to supply the | 
troops and will do so, to avoid being plundered ; but | 
mountaineers having scarcely any thing besides food, | 


and little of that, are immediately rendered desperate 
and must be treated as enemies or left in quiet. 

While Severoli was ravaging Tremp and Talarn, 
general Eugenio marched with another Italian de- 
tachment towards Castelfollit, which had a French 
garrison, and Macdonald removed his own quarters 
to Cervera. Meanwhile O’Donnel, having replaced 


his division at Falcet to observe Suchet, distributed | 


his other forces on the line of communication through 
San Coloma de Querault, Igualada, Montserrat, and 
Cardona; he thus cut off all conneetion between Mac- 
donald and the Ampurdan, and enabled Campo Verde 


closely to follow the operations of the seventh corps, 


and that general seeing the French army separated, fell 
first upon the head-quarters at Cervera, but being un- 


successful, marched against Eugenio, and was by him | 


also repulsed near Castelfollit. Eugenio, distinguished 


alike by his valour and ferocity, then returned with | 


his booty to Agramunt, and afterwards invading Pons, 
spoiled and ravaged all that district without hindrance. 
The provisions obtained, were heaped up’in Lerida 
and Balaguer; but while Macdonald was thus acting 
in the plain of Urgel, O’Donnel formed and executed 
the most skilful plan which had yet graced the Span- 
ish arms. 

We have seen that Baraguay d’Hilliers was left 
with eighteen or twenty thousand men in the Ampur- 
dan, but these troops were necessarily scattered : 
seven hundred were at Palamos, San Filieuv, and other 
small ports along the coast; twelve hundred, under 


general Swartz, were quartered in Abispal, one short | 


march from Gerona, and two hundred were at Calonje, 
connecting Abispal with Palamos; the rest were in 
Figueras, Rosas, Olot, Castelfollit, Gerona, and Hos- 
talrich, and several thousand were in hospital. O’Don- 
nel having exact knowledge of all this, left a small 
garrison in T'aragona, placed the baron d’Errolles at 
Montserrat, colonel Georget at Igualada, and Obispo at 
Martorel, while with six thousand infantry and four 
hundred cavalry he marched himself through the 
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: 7 moved 
rapidly by Vidreras to Llagostera which he reached 


the 12th of September. His arrival was unknown to 
Macdonald, or Maurice Mathieu, or Baraguay dH. 
liers, for though many reports of his intentions wen 
afloat, most of them spread by himself, no person 
divined his real object: by some he was said to be 
gone against a French corps, which, from the side of 
Navarre, had entered the Cerdana; by others that he 
was concentrating at Manresa, and many conelnded 
that he was still in Taragona. 

Having thus happily attained his first object, O’Dop. 
nel proceeded in his plan with a vigour of execution 
equal to the conception. Leaving Campo Verde with 
a reserve in the valley of Aro, he sent detachments to 
fall on Calonjé and the posts along the coast, the ope- 
rations there being seconded by two English frigates; 
and while this was in progress, O'Donnel himself on 


| the 14th marched violently down from Casa de Silya 


upon Abispal. Swartz, always unfortunate, had hig 
infantry and some eavalry under arms in an entrenched 
camp, and accepted battle ; but after losing two hundred 
men and seeing no retreat, yielded, and all the French 
troops along the coast were likewise forced to surren. 
| der. The prisoners and spoil were immediately em- 
barked on board the English vessels and sent to 
Taragona. 

Until this moment Baraguay d’Hilliers was quite 
|ignorant of O’Donnel’s arrival, and the whole Am. 
purdan was thrown into confusion; for the Somatenes, 
rising in all parts, cut off the communications with 
Macdonald, whose the side of Calaf and 
Cervera were at the same time harassed by Errolles 
and Obispo: nevertheless, although a ramour of 
Swartz’s disaster reached him, Macdonald would not 
credit it, and continued in the plain of Urgel. Bara 
guay d’Hilliers was therefore unable to do more than 
protect his own convoys from France, and would have 
been in a dangerous position if O’ Donnel’s activity had 
continued; but that general having been severely 
| wounded, the Spanish efforts relaxed, and Napoleon, 
whose eyes were every where, sent general Conroux, 

in the latter end of October, with a convoy and rein 
forcement of troops from Perpignan to Gerona, O’Don- 
nel, troubled by his wound, then embarked ; and Cam- 
po Verde, who succeeded to the command, immediately 
sent a part of the army to Taragona, left Rovira, and 
Claros, and Manso, to nourish the insurrection in the 
| Ampurdan, and took post himself at Manresa, from 
thence he at first menaced Macdonald’s posts at Calaf; 
but his real object was to break up that road, which 
| he effected, and then passed suddenly through Berga 
and Cardona to Puigcerda, and drove the French de- 
tachment, which had come from Navarre to ravage the 
fertile district of Cerdaia, under the guns of Fort 
Louis. 

This excursion attracted Macdonald’s attention, he 
was now fully apprized of Swartz’s misfortune, and he 
hoped to repair it by crushing Campo Verde, taking 
Cardona, and dispersing the local junta of Upper Cata- 
lonia, which had assembled in Solsona; wherefore on 
the 18th, he put his troops in motion, and the 19th, 
passing the mountains of Portellas, entered Solsona; 
but the junta and the inhabitants eseaped to Cardona 
and Berja, and up the valleys of Oleana and Urgel. 
Macdonald immediately sent columns in all directions 
to collect provisions and to chase the Spanish detach- 
ments, and this obliged Campo Verde to abandon 
the Cerdafia, which was immediately foraged by the 
troops from Fort Louis. It only remained to seize 





posts on 


| Cardona, and on the 2Ist the French marched against 
| that place; but Campo Verde, by a rapid movement, 
larrived before them, and was in order of battle with a 
| considerable force when Macdonald came up. 
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COMBAT OF CARDONA. 


This town stands at the foot of a rugged hill, which 
is joined by a hog’s-back ridge to the great mountain 


spine, dividing Eastern from Western Catalonia. The | 


Cardona river washed the walls, a castle of strength 
crowned the height above, and though the works of 
the place were weak, the Spanish army, covering all 
the side of the hill between the town and the castle, 
presented such an imposing spectacle, that the French 
general resolved to avoid a serious action. But the 
French and Italians marched in separate columns, and 
the latter under Eugenio, who arrived first, attacked 
contrary to orders; yet he soon found his hands too 
full, and thus, against his will, Macdonald was obliged 
also to engage to bring Eugenio off. Yet neither was 
he able to resist Campo Verde, who drove all down 
the mountain, and followed them briskly as they re- 
treated to Solsona. : 

Macdonald lost many men in this fight, and on the 
96th returned to Guisona. It was now more 
two months since he had left the Ampurdan, and 
during that time he had struck no useful blow against 
the Spaniards, nor had he, in any serious manner, 
aided Suchet’s operations 5 for tte Catalans continually 
harassed that general’s convoys, from the left of the 
Ebro, while the seventh corps, besides suffering se- 
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of the Trenta Pasos, and so, without opposition, teach- 
ed the more open country about Granollers and Mon- 
cada. The Spaniards then retired by their own left to 
Tarasa and Caldas, but Macdonald continued to move 
on in a solid body upon Barcelona; for as he was 
resolved not to expose himself to a dangerous attack, 
so he avoided all enterprise. Thus, on the 23d, he 
would not permit Pino to improve a favourable opportu- 
nity of crushing the Catalans in his front, and on the 
24th, after delivering his convoy and sending the carts 
back to Belgarde, instead of pursuing Campo Verde 
to Tarasa, as all the generals advised, he marehed 


| towards the Llobregat;* and as Souham and Pino 


remained discontented at Barcelona, their divisions 
were given to Frere and Fontanes. 

Macdonald moved, on the 27th, towards Taragona, 
but without any design to undertake the siege; for 
though the road by Ordal and Villa Franca was broad 
and good, he earried no artillery or wheel-carriages : 
the Spaniards, seeing this, judged he would again go to 
Lerida, and posted their main body about Montserrat 
and Icualada; but he disregarded them, and after 


| beating Sarsfield from Arbos and Vendril, turned to- 


verely from assassinations, had been repulsed at Car- | 


dona, had excited the people of the plain of Urgel to 
a state of rabid insurrection, and had lost its own 
communications with the Ampurdan. In that district 
the brigade of Swartz had been destroyed, the ports 
of Filien and Palamos taken, and the Catalans were 
every where become more powerful and elated than 
before: Barcelona also was again in distress, and a 
convoy from Perpignan destined for its relief dared 
not pass Host ulrich. Maedonald therefore resolved to 
retarn to Gerona by the road of Manreza, Moya, and 
Granollers, and having communicated his intention to 
Suchet, and placed his baggage in Lerida, commenced 
his march the 4th of November. 

Campo Verde getting intelligence of this desicn, 
took post to fight near Calaf, yet when the French 
approached, his heart failed, and he permitted them t 
pass. ‘The French general therefore reached Manreza 
the 7th, and imme diately despatched parties towards 
Vich and other places to mislead the Spaniards, while 
with his main body he marched by Moya and the 
Gariga pass to Granollers, where he expected to meet 


Baraguay d’Hilliers with the convoy from Barcelona; | 
but being disappointed in this, he returned by the Tren- | 


ta Pasos to Gerona the 10th, and sent his conval- 
escents to Ficueras. 

The vicinity of Gerona was now quite exhausted, 
and fresh convoys from France were required to feed 
the troops, while the posts in the Ampurdan were re- 
established and the district re-organized. 
muster-rolls presented a force of fifty-one thousand men, 
of which ten thousand were in hospital, six thousand 
in Barcelona, and several thousand distributed alone 
th and on the lines of communication, leaving 
somewhat more than thirty thousand disposable for 
field-operations. Of this number fourteen thousand 
were placed under Baraguay d’Hilliers to maintain the 
Ampurdan, and when the convoys arrived from Franee 
the French m 
teen thousand, for the fourth time, to the succour of 
Barcelona. His divisions were commanded by Sou- 
ham and Pino, for Severoli had been recalled to Italy 
to organize fresh but following his 


coast 


reinforcements 3 


former plan, this march also was made in one solid | 


body, and as the defiles had been cut up by the Span- 
ards, and the bridge over the r yrdera br ken, 
donald set his troops labour, and in six hours 
opened fresh ways over the hills on the right and left 


Vo. [—3 V 


to 


Macdonald’s | 


wards the pass of Massarbones, which leads through 
ihe range of hills separating Villa Franca from the 
district of Valls. The Catalans had broken up both 
that and the pass of Christina leading to the Gaya, 
yet the French general again made new ways, and on 


| the 30th spread his troops over the Paneda or plain 


of Taragona: thus showing of how little use it is to 


| destroy roads as a defence, unless men are also prepared 


to ficht. 


Instead of occupying Reus as before, Macdonald 


| now took a position about Momblanch, having his rear 


| Taragona to the Ebro open for the Spaniards ; 





| sand 


irshal marched, with the remaining six- | 


Mac- | 


towards Lerida, but leaving all the passes leading from 
so that 
Suchet derived no benefit from the presence of the 
seventh corps, nor could the latter feed itself, nor yet 
in any manner hinder the Catalans from suecouring 
Tortoza. For Campo Verde, coming from Montserrat 
and Igualada, was encamped above the defiles between 
the French position and T'aragona, principally at Lilla, 
on the road from Valls; and O’Donnel, who still di- 
rected the general movements, although his wound 
would not suffer him to appear in the field, sent parties 
into the Gariga behind Macdonald’s right flank to 
interrupt his foraging parties, and to harass Suchet’s 
communications by the Ebro. 

From the strong heights at Lilla, the Catalans 
defied the French soldiers, calling upon them to come 
up and fight, and they would have done so if Macdon- 
ald would have suffered them, but after ten days of in- 
activity he divided his troops into many columns, and 
in concert with Abbé’s brigade of the third corps, 
which marched from Xerta, endeavoured to inclose 
and destroy the detachments in the Gariga; the Span- 
iards however disappeared in the mountains and the 
French army only gained some mules and four thou- 
sheep and oxen. With this spoil they united 
again on the left bank of the Ebro, and were immedi- 
ately disposed on a line extending frorg Vinebre, which 
is opposite to Flix, to Masos, which is opposite to 
Mora, and from thence to Garcia and Gniestar. Su- 
chet was thus enabled to concentrate his troops. about 
Tortoza and the siege of that place was immediately 
commenced. 

The operations of the third corps during the five 
months it had been dependent upon the slow movements 
of the seventh corps shall now be related. 

Suchet, by resigning the plain of Urgel and the maga- 
zines at Monzon, for Macdonald’s subsistence, in Sep- 
tember, had deprived himself of all the resources of 
the left bank of the Ebro from Mequinenza to Tortoza, 
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and the country about the latter place was barren; | of the junta, joining Villa Campa, assumed the gy. 


hence he was obliged to send for his provisions to 
Zaragoza, Teruel, and other places more than one 
hundred miles from his camp; and meanwhile the 
difficulty of getting his battering train and ammunition 
down the river from Mequinenza was increas¢ d because 
of the numerous bars and weirs which impeded the 
navigation when the waters were low: moreover Mac- 
donald, by going to Cardona, exposed the convoys to 
attacks from the left bank, by the Spanish troops 
which being stationed between 'Taragona, Momblanch, 
and Falcet, were always on the watch. Considering 
these things Suchet had, while the seventh corps was 
yet at Lerida, and the waters accidentally high, employ- 
ed the Neapolitan brigade of the seventh corps to 
escort twenty-six pieces of artillery down the river. 
This convoy reached Xerta the 5th of September, and 
the Neapolitans were then sent to Guardia; general 
Habert was placed at Tivisa; Mas de Mora was 
occupied by a reserve, and the Spaniards again took 
post at Falcet. At this time general Laval died, and 
his division was given to general Harispe, a person 
distinguished throughout the war by his ability, cour- 
age, and humanity. 

Meanwhile the Valencian army had again concentra- 
ted to disturb the blockade of ‘Tortoza, wherefore 
Suchet strengthened Boussard’s detachment at Uldeco- 
na, and gave the command to general Musnier, who 
was replaced at Zaragoza by general Paris. At the 
same time colonel Kliski was sent to command the 
detachments on the side of Montalvan, Teruel, Da- 
roca, and Calatayud, where a partizan warfare was 
continued with undiminished activity by Villa Campa, 
who had contrived to open secret communications, and 
to excite some commotions, even in Zaragoza. On the 
7th of August he had beaten a French foraging detach- 
ment near Cuevas, and recaptured six thousand sheep, 
and at Andorra had taken both convoy and escort. On 
the side of Navarre also, Mina coming down into the 
Cinco Villas destroyed some detachments, and impe ded 
the foraging parties. ‘Thus the third corps also began 
to suffer privations, and no progress was made towards 
the conquest of Catalonia. 

In September, however, Villa Campa, having in- 
creased his forces, advanced so near Suchet that gener- 
al Habert attacked and drove him over the frontier in 
dispersion, and recaptured all the sheep before lost, 
and Suchet then brought down the remainder of the 
battering train, and the stores for the siege; but as the 
waters of the Ebro were low, the new road was used 
for the convoys, which thus came slowly and with 
many interruptions and considerable loss; especially 
on the 17th of September, when a whole Neaj 
itan battalion suffered itself to be taken without firing 
a shot, 


In this manner affairs dragged on until the 28th | 


of October; but then Macdonald (O’Donnel having 
meanwhile captured Swartz and raised the Ampurdan) 
returned to Gerona, whereby Suche t’s hopes of com- 
mencing the siege were again baffled. And, as it was 
at this moment that the assembling of the Cortez 
gave a new vigour to the resistance in Spain and the 
regency’s plan of sending secret juntas, to organize and 
regulate the proceedings of the partidas, was put in 


execution, the activity of those bands became propor: | 


tioned to the hopes excited, and the supplies and 
promises thus conveyed to them. One of those secret 
juntas composed of clergy and military men having 
property or influence in Aragon, endeavoured to renew 
the insurrection formerly excited by Blake in that 
province, and for this purpose sent their emissaries 
into all quarters and combined their operations with 
Mina. They, also, diligently followed a plan of se- 
cretly drawing off the provisions from Aragon, with a 
view to starve the French, and general Carbejal, one 


preme command on that side; while captain Cox 


: lrine. 
ton, at the desire of Bassecour, carried a S 


( Valencian 
detachment by sea to Peniscola to fall on the left flank 
of Suchet, if he should attempt to penetrate by the 
coast road to Valencia. Thus, at the moment when 
Macdonald returned to the Ampurdan, the Aragonese 
became unquiet, the partidas from Navarre and the digs 
trict of Montalvan and Calatayud, closed in on Suchet’s 
communications, the Valencians came up on the one 
side, towards Uldecona, and on the other Garcia Na- 
varro moving from T'aragona with a division 
assumed the position of Falcet. 

To check this tide of hostility the French general 
resolved first to crush the insurrection project, and for 
this purpose detached seven battalions and four hun. 
dred cavalry against Carbajal. Chlopiski, who com. 
manded them, defeated the Spaniards the 2lst at A}. 
ventoza on the route to Valencia, taking some guns 
and ammunition. Nevertheless Villa Campa rallied his 


} 


men in a few days on the mountain of Fuente Sap 
inta, 


again 


where he was joined by Carbajal, and having received 
fresh succours renewed the project of raising the Ara. 
cones But Chl pl ki agwain defeated him the 12th 
of November, and the Spaniards fled in confusion to. 
wards the river Libras, where the bridge breaking 

were drowned. The French st more than a 


harp attack, ind Chlopiski then 
returned to the blockade, leaving Kliski with twelve 


! red men to watch Villa Campa’s further moye- 
ments. 

The Ebro having now risen sufficiently, the remain. 
der of the batter r train and stores were embarked at 
Mequinenza, and onthe 3d dropt down the stream; 
but the craft outstripped the escort, and the convoy be- 
ing assailed from the left bank, lost two boats; the 
others grounded on the right bank, and were there de. 
fended by the cannoneers, until the escort came up on 
the one side, and on the other, general Abbe, who had 


} 


een sent from Guardia to their succour. ‘The waters, 


however, suddenly subsided, and the convoy was still 
in danger until Suchet reinforced Abbé, who was thus 
enabled to keep the >] tards at bay, whil Habert, 
with fifteen hundred men, made a diversion by attack- 
ng the camp at Falcet. On tl 7th the waters again 





rose and the boats with little loss reached Xerta on 
the 9th, and thus all things were ready commence 
the siege, but the seventh corps still kept aloe f. 
Suchet was now exceedingly perplexed ; for the pro- 
visions he had with so much pains collect , 
most distant parts of Aragon, were rapidly ti 
forage was every day becoming scarcer, and the plain 
of Urgel, was by agreement given over to the seventh 
corps, which thus became a burthen instead of an aid 
to the third corps. The latter had been, since the be- 
ginning of the year, ordered to si pply itseil entirely 
from the resources of Aragon without any help from 
France; and the difficulty of so doing may be judged 
of by the fact, that in six months they had consume d 
above a hundred and twenty thousand sheep and twelve 


hundred bulloeks. 

To obviate the embarrassments thus accumulating, 
the French general called the notables and heads of the 
clergy in Aragon to his head-quarters, and with their 


system of internal 
administration, in such a manner, that, giving his con 


assistance reorganized the whole 


fidence to the natives, removing many absurd restric- 
tions of their industry and trade, and leaving the mu- 
nicipal power and police entirely in their hands, he 
drew forth the resources of the provinces in greater 
abundance than before. And yet with less discontent, 


being well served and obeyed, both in matters of ad- 
ministration and police, by the Aragonese, whose feel- 
ings he was careful to’ soothe, shewing himself in all 
| things, an able governor, as well as a great commander. 
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Macdonald was now in march from Barcelona to- 
wards Taragona, and Suchet to aid this operation at- | 
tacked the Spanish troops at Falcet. General Habert 
fell on their camp in front the 19th, and to cut off the | 
retreat, two detachments were ordered to turn it by the | 





right and left ; but Habert’s assault was so brisk, 
that before the flanking corps could take their stations 
the Catalans fled, leaving their general Garcia Navar- | 
ro and three hundred men in the hands of the victors. | 
But while Suchet obtained this success on the side of | 
Falcet, the Valencian general Bassecour, thinking that | 
the main body of the French would be detained by | 
Navarro on the le ft bank of the Ebro, formed the de- 
sign of surpri sing general Musnier at Uldecona. To 
aid this operation, a flotilla from the harbour of Penis- 
cola, attacke d Rapita, and other small pe sts of cuple d 
by the French, on the coast between the Cenia and the 
Ebro; and at the same time the governor of Tortoza 


of the 


menact d Amposta and the stations at the mouth 
Ebro. 

Bassecour moved against Uldecona in three columns, 
ast-road towards Alca- 
Irench left, while anotl 
ok post at Las Vi 
t him off fron 
traight against his front, and 


one of which, following the e 
nar, turne d the 
hind the mountains t 
of Musnier’s p 


ilion, toe 


main b dy went the 
night of the 26th the Spanish cavalry fell upon the 
‘rench camp out ide the town; but the guards, undis- 
mayed, opened a fire which checked the attack, until 
the troops can t of the town and formed in order 
of battle 

At daylight the Spanish army w percelve | cover- 
ing the hills in front; and those in re lso, for the 


ht; the French were 
thus surrounded and the action immediately commen- 
ced ;* but the Valencians were defeated with the loss 
ol sixteen hundred men, and the detac] ment in the 
rear seeing the result made off to the mountains arain. 
Bassecour then w ithdrew in some order behind the Ce- 
nia, Where in the night Musnier surprised him, and at 
the same time sent the cuirassiers by the route of Vi- 
naros to cut off his retreat, which was made with such 
haste and disorder that the French eav ulry falling in 
with the fugitives near Benicarlo, killed or took nin 
hundred. Bassecour saved himself in Peniseola, and 
thither also the flotilla, having failed at Rapita, re- 
turned. 

Suchet having thus cleared his rear, sent his prison- 
ers to France by J ica, and directed aconvoy of pro- | 
visions, newly collected at Mequinenza, to fall down 
the Ebro to the magazines at Mora: fearing however 
that the current might its faster than 


detachment at Ventallas was in sie 


rain carry the be 
the escort, he directed the latter to procee 1 first, and 
sent general Abbe to Flix to meet the vessels. The 
Spaniards in the Garriga observing this disposition, 
placed an ambuseade near Mequinenza, and attacked 
the craft before they c uuld come up with the escort; 
the boats were then run ashore on the right side, and 
seventy men from Mequinenza came down the left 
bank to their aid, which saved the convoy, but the suc- 
couring detachment was cut to pieces. Soon after 
this the seventh corps having scoured the Garriga 
took post on the left bank of the Ebro, and enabled 
the third corps to commence the long delayed siege. 


———— 


CHAPTER III. 


] | 


Tortoza—Its governor feeble—The Spaniards outsi 
ing and ne glirent Captain Fane lands at Palamos —Is 
taken—O' Dor nel resigns and is succeeded by Campo Verde 
—Description of Tortoza—It is invest \ division of the 


e disput- 


pipet ‘ ; nade 
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seventh corps placed under Suchet’s command—Siege of 
‘Tortoza—-The place negotiates—Suchet’s daring conduct— 
The governor surrenders—Suchet’s activity—Habert takes 
the fort of Balaguer—M‘Donald moves to Reus—Sarsfield 
defeats and kills Ugenio—M*Donald marches to Lerida— 
Suchet goes to Zaragoza—The confidence of the Catalans 
revives—The manner in which the belligerents obtained pro- 
visions explained—The Catalans attack Perillo, and Campo 
Verde endeavours to surprise Monjuic, but is defeated with 
great loss—Napoleon changes the organisation of the third 
venth corps—The former becomes the army of Aragon 
~The latter the army of Catalonia. 


and se 


Torroza, with a population of ten thousand souls 
and a garrison of from eight to nine thousand regular 
troops, was justly considered the principal bulwark of 
both Catalonia and Valencia, but it was under the com- 
mand of general Lilli, Conde d’Alacha, a feeble man, 
whose only claim was, that he had shewn less inca- 
pacity than others before the battle of Tudelain 1808. 
However, so confident were the Spaniards in the 


strength of the place that the French attack was con- 


siderably advanced ere any Interruption was contem- 
plated, and had any well considered project for its re- 
lief been framed, it could not have been executed, 
because jealousy and discord raged amongst the Span- 
ish chiefs. Campo Verde was anxious to succeed 
O’Donnel in command of the Catalonian army, Basse- 
cour held unceasing dispute with his own officers, and 
with the members of the junta or congress of Valen- 


cia; and Villa Campa repelled the interference both 
of Carbajal and Bassecour. 

At this critical time therefore every thing was 
tagnant, except the English vessels which blockaded 
R s, Barcelona, and the mouths of the Ebro, or from 


t 
certain head-lands observed and pounced upon the 


enemy's ¢ ys creeping along from port to port: 
ey had thrown provisions, ammunition, and stores 
of all kinds into Taragona and Tortoza, and were 
generally successful, yet at times met with disasters. 


‘hus captain Rogers of the Kent, having with him the 
Ajax, Cambrian, Sparrow-hawk, and Minstrel, disem- 
barked six hundred men and two field-pieces under 
captain Fane at Palamos, where they destroyed a 
convoy intended for Barcelona; but as the seamen 
were re-embarking in a disorderly manner, the French 
fell upon them and took or killed two hundred, captain 
Fane being amongst the prisoners. 

The Catalan army was thirty thousand strong, 
including garrisons, and in a better state than it had 
hitherto been ;* the Valencians, although discouraged 
by the defeat at Uldecona, were still numerous, and 
all things tended to confirm the Spaniards in the confi- 
dent expectation that whether succoured or unsuccoured 
the place would not fall. But O’Donnel, who had 
been created Conde de’ Bispal was so disabled by 
wounds, that he resiened the eommand soon after the 
siege commenced, and Campo Verde was by the voice 
of the people raised in his stead; for it was their 
nature always to believe that the man who made most 
noise was the fittest person to head them, and in 
this instance, as in most others, they were greatly 
mistaken. 

Tortoza, situated on the left of the Ebro, communi- 
cated with the right bank by a bridge of boats, which 
was the only Spanish bridge on that river, from Zara- 
goza to the sea; and below and above the place there 
was a plain, but so narrowed by the juttings of the 
mountains at the point where the town was built, that 
while part of the houses stood close to the water on 
flat ground, the other part stood on the bluff rocky 
points shot from the hills above, and thus appeared 


| to tie the mountains, the river, and the plains to- 
| gether. 


* Official Abstract of Mr. Wellesley’s Despatches. MSS. 
Rogniat. Suchet. 
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Five of these shoots were taken into the defence, | 
That on the | 


either by the ramparts or by outworks. 
south of the town was crowned by the fort of Orleans, 
and on the north another was occupied by a fort called 
the Tenaxas. ‘To the east a horn-work was raised on 
a third shoot, which being prolonged, and rising sudden- 


ly again between the suburbs and the city, furnished the 
site of a castle or citadel : the other two, and the deep | 
ravines between them were defended by the ramparts | 
of the place, which were ¢ xtremely irregular, and | 
strong from their situation, rather than their con-| 


struction. 

There were four fronts. 

1. The northern defending the suburb. Although this 
front was built on the plain, it was so imbedded 
between the Ebro, the horn-work, the citadel, and the 
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Tenaxas, that it could not even be approached without 


first taking the latter fort. 
2. The eastern. Extending from the horn-w rk to 
the bastion of San Pico. Were the deep ravines and 


the rocky nature of the ground, which was also over- | 


looked by the citadel and flanked by the horn-work, 
rendered any attack very difficult. 

3. The south eastern. From the bastion of San 
Pico to the bastion of Santa Cruz. This front, protected 


by a deep narrow ravine, was again covered by the | 


fort of Orleans, which was itself covered by a second 
ravine. 

4. The southern. From the 
The ground of approach here was flat, the soil easy 
to work in, and the fort of Orleans not sufficiently 
advanced to flank it with any dangerous effect ; 


Santa Cruz to the 


where- 


| 


Ebro. | 


fore against this front Suchet resolved to conduct his | 


attack. 

The Rocquetta, a rising ground opposite the bridge- 
head on the right bank of the Ebro, was fortified and 
occupied by three regiments, but the other troops were 
collected at Xerta; and the 15th, before day-break, 
Suchet crossed the Ebro by his own bridge at that 
point, with eight battalions, the sappers, and two 
squadrons of hussars. He marched between the moun- 
tains and the river upon the fort of Tenaxas, while 
general Habert, with two regiments and three hundred 
hussars, moved from the side of Perillo, and attacked 
a detachment of the garrison which was encamped on 
the Col d’Alba eastward of the city. When Suchet’s 
column arrived in sight of the works, the head took 
ground, but the rear, under general Harispe, filed off 
to the left, across the rugged shoots from the hills, and 
swept round the place, leaving in every ravine and on 
every ridge a detachment, until the half circle ended 
on the Ebro, below Tortoza. The investment was 
then perfected on the left bank by the troops from 
Rocquetta; and during this movement Habert, having 


} 


seized the Col d’Alba, entered the line of investment, | 


driving before him six hundred men, who hardly 
escaped being cut off from the place by the march of 
Harispe.* ‘The communication across the water was 
then established by three, and afterwards by four flying 
bridges, placed above and below the town; a matter 
of some difficulty and importance, because all the 
artillery and stores had come from Rocquetta, across the 
water, which was there two hundred yards wide, and 
in certain winds very rough. 

The camps of investment were now secured, and 
meanwhile Macdonald, sending the greatest part of 
his cavalry, for which he could find no forage, back 


to Lerida by the road of Lardecans, marched, from Mas | 


de Mora, across the hills to Perillo, to cover the siege. | 
His patroles discovered a Spanish division in a po-| 


sition resting upon the fort of Felipe de Balaguer, 


yet he would not attack them, and thinking he could| head, was repulsed; and 
: | 
= parallel of the true attack was commenced. 


° Suchet. Official extract of Mr. Wellesley’s despatches | 
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not remain for want of provisions, returned on the 
19th to Gniestar; but this re trograde movement was like 
to have exposed the investing troops to a disaster 
the seventh corps retired, a second Spanish division 
coming from Reus reinforced the first, However 
Macdonald, seeing this, placed Frere’s division of six 
thousand infantry and a regiment of cavalry at Suchet’s 
disposal, on condition that the latter should feed the > 
which he could well do. These troops were immedi. 
ately stationed behind the investing force, on the road 
of Amposta, by which the Spaniards from Taragong 
could most easily approach; and the remainder of the 
seventh corps encamped at Gniestar, a strong position 
covering the siege on the side of Falcet, only fifteey 
miles distant from Tortoza. In this situation it coulq 
be more easily fed from Lerida, and could with greater 
facility send detachments up the Ebro, to protect the 
convoy of the third corps coming from Mequinenaa, 

The Catalan army was now divided, part being 
kept on the Llobregat, under general Caro, part under 
general Yranzo at Momblanch, and part, under Campo 
Verde, on the hills watching Frere’s covering diyis. 
ion.* O’Donnel had before directed two convoys 
upon Tortoza, but the rapidity with which the invest. 
ment had been effected prevented them from entering 
the place; and while he was endeavouring to arrange 
with Bassecour and Campo Verde a general plan of 
succour, his wounds forced him to embark for Valen. 
cia, when the command, of right, belonged to Yranzo, 
but the people, as I have before said, insisted upon 
having Campo Verde. 


’ for as 


SIEGE OF TORTOZA. 


The half bastion of San Pedro, which was situated 
in the plain, and close to the river, was the first object 
of the French attack, and to prevent the fire of Fort 
Orleans from incommoding the trenches, the line of 
approach was traced in a slanting direction, refusing 
the right, and pushing forward the left; and to protect 
its flanks on the one side, Fort Orleans was masked 
by a false attack, while, on the other side of the Ebro, 
trenches were opened against the bridge-head, and 
brought down close to the water. 

The 19th the posts of the besieged were all driven 
in, and an unfinished Spanish work, commenced on the 
heights in advance of Fort Orleans, was taken posses- 
sion of. In the night, a flying sap was commenced 
upon an extent of three hundred and sixty yards, and 
at a distance of only one hundred and sixty from the 
fort; but in the following night, the true attack was 
undertaken in the plain, during a storm of wind which, 
together with the negligence of the Spaniards, who 
had placed no guards in the front of their covered way, 
enabled the besiegers to begin this work at only one 
hundred and fifty yards from the half bastion of San 
Pedro. This paral le | was above five hundred yards long, 
extending from the false attack against Fort Orleans, 
down to bank of the river; two cé 
were also begun, and on the left bank ground was 
broken against the bridge-head. 

The 2lst, at day-break, the Spaniards, perceiving the 
works, commenced a heavy fire, and soon after madea 
sally ; but they were overwhelmed by musketry from 
the false attack of Fort Orleans, and from the trenches 
on the right bank of the Ebro. 

In the night of the 21st, the communication in the 
plain was extended to fourteen hundred yards, nine 
batteries were commenced, and bags of earth were 
placed along the edge of the trenches, whence chosen 
men shot down the Spanish artillery men. 

On the 23rd, a night sally, made from the bridge- 
on the 24th, the second 


the ymmunicalions 


— ee 


* Wimphen’s Memoir. 











yell.) 


In the night of the 25th, at eleven o’clock and at 
one o’clock, separate sallies were made, but both were 
repulsed, and the works were advanced to within 


twenty-five yards of the palisades; a tenth battery | 
s also commenced, and when day broke the Spanish | 


wa 
gunners quailed under the aim of the chosen marks- 


men. : } ‘ E 
In the night of the 26th, the besieged fell upon the 
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head of the sap, which they overturned, and killed the | 


sappers, but were finally repulse d by the reserve, and 
the approach was immediately pushed forward to the 
place of arms. ‘Thus, on the seventh night of open 
trenches, the besiegers were lodged in the covered 
way, before a shot had been fired from either breaching 
or counter batteries ; a remarkable instance of activity 
and boldness, and a signal proof that the defence was 
ill-conducted. 

The night of the 27th, the works were enlarged as 
much as the fire of the place which was untouched 
would permit ; but the Spaniards seeing the besiegers’ 
batteries ready to open, made a general sally through 
the eastern against the false attack at Fort 
Orleans; and through the southern gates against the 
works in the plain. General Habert drove them back 
with slaughter from the former point, but at the Jatter 
they beat the French from the covered way, and 
arriving at the second parallel, burnt the gabions and 
did much damage ere the reserves could repulse them. 

The night of the 28th, the batteries were armed 
with forty-five pleces, « f which seventeen were placed 
on the right bank, to take the Spanish works at the 
main attack in reverse and to break the bridge. At 
day-break all these guns opened, and with success, 
against the demi-bastion, on the left bank of the river; 
but the fire from the castle, the bridge-head, the horn- 
work, and the quay, overpowered the French guns on 
the right bank, and although the bridge was injured, it 
was not rendered im 

On the 30th, the Spanish fire was in turn overpow- 
ered by the besiegers, the bridge was then broken, and 


gates, 


o 
tl 


passable. 






in the following night an 
ditch at the true attack; but two guns which were 
still untouched and flanked the point of attack, de- 
feated this effort. 

In the morning of the 31st, the Spani irds abandoned 
the bridge-head, and the French batteries on the right 
bank dismounted the two guns which had defended the 
half bastion of San Pedro. The besiegers then effect- 
ed the passage of the ditch without difficulty, and 
attached the miner to the scarp. 

In the night of the 31st, the miner worked into the 
wall, and the batteries opened a breach in the curtain, 
where a lodgement was established in preparation for 
an assault. At ten o’cloeck in the morning the besieged, 
alarmed at the progress of the attack, displayed the 
white flag. ‘The negociations for a surrender were, 
however, prolonged until evening by the governor, 
Without any result, and the miner resumed his work in 
the night. - 

At seven o’clock on the Ist of January, two prac- 
ticable breaches beside that in the curtain were opened 
by the artillery, and the mine was ready to explode, 
when three white flags were seen to wave from differ- 
ent parts of the fortress; nevertheless the disposition 
mistrusted, and Suchet demanded 

immediate posse ssion of one of 


of the garrison was 
as a preliminary th 
the forts,—a necessary precaution, for disputes arose 
among the besieged, and general Lilli intimated to 
Suchet, that his own authority was scarcely recog- 
nised, 

In this critical moment, the French general gave 
proof that his talents were not those of a mere soldier, 
for suddenly riding up to the gates with a considerable 
staff, and escorted only by a company of grenadiers, 
he informed the Spanish officer on guard, that hostili- 


attempt was made to pass the | 
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ties had ceased, and then, leaving his grenadiers on the 
spot, desired to be conducted to the governor who was 
in the citadel. Lilli still wavering, was upon the 
point of renewing the defence, in compliance with the 
desires of the officers about him, when the French 
general thus came suddenly into his presence, and, 
although the appearance of the Spanish guards was 
threatening, assumed an imperious tone, spoke largely 
of the impatience of the French army, and even me- 
naced the garrison with military execution if any further 
delay occurred ; during this extraordinary scene general 
Habert brought in the grenadiers from the gate, and the 
governor then signing a short capitulation, gave over 
the citadel to the French. 

When this event was known in the city, the Spanish 
troops assembled, and Alacha, in the presence of 
Suchet, ordered them to lay down their arms. Four hun- 
dred French and about fourteen hundred Spaniards had 
fallen during the siege; and many thousand prisoners, 
nine standards, one hundred pieces of artillery, one 
thousand muskets, and immense magazines, enhanced 
the value of the conquest, which by some was attribu- 
ted to general Lilli’s treachery, by others to his imbe- 
cility, and it would seem that there was reason for 
both charges. 

The fall of Tortoza, besides opening the western 
passage into Catalonia, and cutting off the communi- 
cation between that province and Valencia, reduced the 
Spanish army to twenty thousand men, including the 
garrisons of the towns which still remained in their 
possession. Campo Verde immediately retired from 
Falcet to Momblanch, and Suchet always prompt to 
make one success the prelude to another, endeavoured 
in the first moment of consternation and surprise to 
get possession of the forts of Peniscola and of Felipe 
de Balaguer: nor was he deceived with respect to the 
last, for that place, in which were five guns and a 
hundred men, was taken on the 9th by Habert; but 
at Peniscola his summons was disregarded and his 
detachment returned. 

Meanwhile Macdonald leaving the Neapolitan brig- 
ade still on the Ebro, passed by Falcet to Reus, where 
he encamped the 11th, as if to invest Taragona; but 
without any real intention to do so, for his cavalry and 
field artillery were left at Lerida and Tortoza, and his 
actual force did not exceed twelve thousand men. 
Campo Verde, who had retreated before him, then 
posted Sarsfield with six thousand men at Valls, from 
whence he made incursions against Macdonald’s for- 
agers, and also surprised at Tarega, on the other side 
of the mountains, a regiment of Italian dragoons, 
which would have been destroyed but for the succour 
of a neighbouring post. 

On the 14th Macdonald having marched towards 
Valls, Sarsfield retired to Pla, and was pursued by 
general Eugenio with two thousand Italian infantry. 
This officer being of a headstrong intractable disposi- 
tion, pushed into the plain of Pla, contrary to his or- 
ders, and was nearing tl..t town, when a strong body 
of cavalry poured out of it; and on each side the 
Spanish infantry were seen descending the hill in order 
of battle. Eugenio, instead of retiring, attacked the 
first that entered the plain, but he fell mortally wound- 
ed, and his men retreated fighting: meanwhile the 
firing being heard at Valls Palombini marched to his 
assistance, but was himself beaten and thrown into 
confusion, and Sarsfield at the head of the Spanish 
horse was preparing to complete the victory, when the 
French colonel Delort bringing up some squadrons 
charged with great fury, and so brought off the Ital- 
ians: yet Delort himself was desperately wounded, and 
the whole loss was not less than six hundred men.* 





* Vacani. Victoires et Conquétes. General Doyle's de 


snatches, MSS. 
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Macdonald would not suffer his main body to stir, | 


and Vacani asserts that it was only by entreaty, that 
Palombini obtained permission to succour Eugenio, 
which was certainly a great error, for so hot and eager 
was Sarsfield in the pursuit, that he was come within 
two miles of Valls, and being on open ground might 
have been crushed inturn. He, however, returned un- 
molested to the pass of the Cabra, leaving his cavalry 
as before in Pla, whence through bye-roads they com- 
municated with Taragona. 

A few days after this fight Sarsfield came out again 
in order of battle, and at the same time Campo Verde 
appeared with a division on the hills in rear of Valls. 


Macdonald was thus surrounded, but Palombini’s 
brigade sufficed to send Campo Verde back to Tara- 
gona, and Sarsfjeld refused battle; then the French 
marshal, who had resolved to go to Lerida, but wished 
to move without fighting, broke up from Valls in the 
night, and, with great order and silence, passed by the 
road of Fuencalde, between the defiles of Cabra and 
Ribas, and though both were occupied by the Span- 
lards,.they did not discover his movements until the 
next day. From thence, he marched by Momblanch 
upon Lerida, where he arrived the 19th, and three da 
afterw rds spread his troops over the plains of Urgel, 
to collect provisions, money, and transport, and to 
watch the defiles of the mountains. 

On the other hand the Catalan general, who had re- 
ceived stores and arms both from England and Cadiz, 
renewed the equipment of his troops, and called out 
all the Micuelettes and Somatenes, of the hills round 
the plain of Urgel, to replace the loss sustained by th 
fall of Tortoza. These new levies were united at 
Santa Coloma de Querault under Sarsfield, while the 
regular army assembled at Jgualada and Villafranca, 
by which the Spaniards holding a close and concen- 
trated position themselves, cut off Macdonald equally 
from Barcelona and the Ampurdan; and this latter 
F Errolles, Rovira, 
Martinez, which still kept the 


’ 








ict was continually harassed by 
and the brigade of 
mountains behind Olot, Vich, and the Cerdana. 
Meanwhile Suchet being called by the exigences of 
his government to Zaragoza, carried one division there, 
and distributed another under Musnier at Teruel, Mo- 
lina, Alcanitz, and Morella: he also withdrew his 
troops from Cambril, which Habert had surprised on 
the 7th of February, but he left that general with a di- 
vision, in command of Tortoza, having two thousand 
men at Perillo to connect the city with San Felipe d 
Balaguer. Thus all things seemed to favour the Span- 





ish side, and give importance to their success, against 
. . 5 } . “1 “ 

Eugenio; for they did not fail to attribute both Such- 
et’s and Macdonald’s retreats, to fear occasioned by the 
skirmish with that general ; and with som w of 
reason as regarded the Jatter, seeing that his nigh 
march had all the appearance of a flight. 

Macdonald, while gathering provisions at Lerida, 

2 g | 


and stores and gus at Tortoza, also repaired the works 
of Balaguer near Lerida, to serve as a pivot for the 
troops emp! | to forage the country watered by the 
Nogtera, Cinca, and Legere rivers. Howey Sarsfield 


and Campo Verde kept about Cervera and Calaf, 
watching for an opportunity to fall on the F h de- 
tac! 3, and meanwhile the organization of the pro- 
vince went ¢ 

It may appear extraordinary that the war could have 
been continued by either side under such difficulties, 
but the resources were still great. A patriotic junta 
had be en forme I in Cat ] nia to procure provisi ns 
and although the English orders in council interfered 


| 
with the trade of neutral vessels bringing grain, bread 
could be b ht at the rate of 12lbs. to the dollar, 
whi e with ] 1 W llin ri yn? 
cost half a dollar a pound. Wh 


Pp irties came out froin Bareelona, their march could | 


army in Castile it often 


n the French foraging 
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always traced by the swarms of boats, loaded will 
people and provisions, which shooting out from the 
coast-towns, would hover, fora while, under the pro 
tection of the English vessels, and then return ac 
the danger was over: and the enemy did never meddle 
with these boats lest they should remove the cover to 
their own supplies. Suchet however armed Rapita, and 
other small places, at the mouth of the Ebro, with a 
view to afford shelter to certain craft, which he 
to watch for provision-v ssels, sailing from Valene 


kept 
Taragona, and to aid French vessels engaged in rie 
course coming from France. 

To feed Barcelona, Maurice Mathieu at times oceu- 
pied the head-lands from St. Filieu, to Blanes, with 
troops, and thus small convoys crept along shore; a 
fleet loaded with provisions and powder, escorted by 
three frigates, entered it in February, and a continual 
stream of supply was also kept up by sailing boats 
and other small vessels, which could not be easily de. 
tected amidst the numerous craft belonging to the peo- 
ple along the coast. And besides these channels, ag 
the claims of hunger are paramount to all others, jt 
ry, for the sake of the inhabitants, to per. 
provision sometimes to reach Barcelona by land ; 
he Spanish generals winked at it, and Milans and La. 
cy, have even been ch irae d with permitting corn to 
pass into that city for private profit, as well as from 
leration for the citizens. 


was necet 


mit 
t 
t 


consi By these, and like ex. 
pe dients, the war was sustained. 


No in pe rtant event occurred after the 
which Eugenio fell, until the 3d of Mar 
Spaniards having 


skirmish in 
h, when the 
observed that the garrison of orto. 
za Was weakened by tne 
» cut the latter 
to assault Tortoza itself, same time they 
also attacked the fort of San Filippe, but failed, and 
the French at Perillo effected their retreat although 
with consider This tte npt was however 
followed by a more important effort. On the 19th of 
‘ampo Verde having setnbled eicht thon. 
at Molinos del Rey, fi r tnous 
and three thousand at Igualada, } 
city and forts of Barcelona, for he had,as he thought, 
corrupted the Trusting to 
this treason, he first sent eight hundred chosen gren- 
adiers in the night by the hills of Hospitalett 
that place, and they descended into the ditch in ex- 
pectation of having the gate opened; but Maurice 
Mathieu, apprized of the plan, had prepared every 
thing to ree this unfortunate column, which was in 
an instant overwhelmed with fir 
Napoleon now changed the system f the war. All 
that part of Catalonia west of the { | per Llobreeat, 





detachment Perillo, en- 


deavoured t ff, intending if successfl 


* 
> 


i at Guisols, 


town-major of Monjuic. 


, to enter 


from Ieualada by Ordal to the sea, including the 
district of Tortoza, was placed under Suchet’s govern- 
ment, and seventeen thousand of Macd ild’ 


is tr Ops 
+} 
th 


were united to the third corps, which wv us aug- 
ind men, and took the tith 


mented to forty-two thou 
’ 1 to besiegt 


ft “ Army of Ira a It was destine 

Taracona, while Macdonald, whose force was thus re- 
duced to twenty-seven thousand under arms, including 
fifteen tl sand in garrison and in the Ampurdan, was 
part of Catalon His orders 

rdona, Berga, & d’Urgel, and 
r down Martinez, Manso, Rovira, 

» kept in the mountains between 

and a division 

d of national guards, was also 

at Mont Louis, for the purpose of 
the rear of the partizans 
in the high valleys. By these means the line of ope- 
3 for the invasion of Catalonia was altered from 
France to Arag n, the difficulties were le ssened, the 


of five thousand 





: ' 
acting in the Cerdan ‘ on 
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seventh corps reduced in numbers, became, instead of | 
the principal, the secondary army ; and Macdonald’s 
formal method was thus exchanged for the lively vig- 
orous talent of Suchet. But the delay already caused | 
in the siege of Tortoza, could never be compensated ; 
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thing witnessed during the war, had arisen in Spain. 
How absurd then to reverse the order of the resources 
possessed by an invaded country, to confound the 
moral with the military means, to place the irregular 
resistance of the peasants first, and that of the soldiers 


Suchet had been kept on the Ebro, when he should | last in the scale of physical defence. 


have been on the Guadalaviar, and this enabled the 


That many of the Partida chiefs became less active, 


Murcians to keep the fourth corps in Grenada, when it | after they received regular rank, is undeniable; but 


should have been on the Tagus aiding Massena. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Suchet prepares to besieg« Taragona—The power of the Par- 
tidas described—Their actions—They are dispersed on the 


frontier of Aragon—The Valencians fortify Saguntum—Are 


defeated a second time at Uldecona—Suchet comes to Lerida 

—M'Donald passes with an escort from them to Barcelona 
His troops burn Manresa—Sarsfield harasses his march—Na- 
pole yn divides the invasion of Catalonia into two parts— 


- . . . | 
Sinking state of the province—Rovira surprises Fort Fernan- | 


| 
do de Figueres—Operations which follow that event. 
| 


Wuen the troops of the seventh corps were incor-| 
porated with the army of Aragon, the preparations for | 
the siege of Taragona, were pushed forward with 
Suchet’s usual activity ; but previous to touching upon 
that subject it is necessary to notice the guerilla war- 
fare, which Villa Campa, and others, had carried on| 
Aragon during the siege of Tortoza. This} 
warfare was stimulated by the appointment of the secret 
juntas, and by the supplies which England furnished, 
especially along the northern coast, from Coruna to Bil-| 
hao, where experience had also produced a better ap- 
plication of them than heretofore. The movements of 
the English squadrons, in that sea, being from the 
same cause better combined with the operations of the 
Partidas, rendered the latter more formidable, and they 
became more harassing to the enemy as they acquired 
something of the consistency of regular troops in 
their organization, although irregular in their mode of 
operations : for it must not be suppose d, that because | 
the guerilla system was in itself unequal to the delive- 
rance of the country, and was necessarily accompanied 
with great evils, that as an auxiliary it was altogether 
The interruption of the French correspon- 
dence was, as I have already said, tantamount to a 
diminution on their side of thirty thousand regular 
troops, without reckoning those who were necessarily 
employed to watch and pursue the Partidas ; this esti-| 
mate may even be considered too low, and it is certain 
that the moral effect produced over Europe by the 
struggle thus maintained, was very considerable. 


against 


use less. 





Nevertheless the same number of men under a good 
discipline would have been more 
onerous to the country people, and less subversive of 
social order. When the regular army is completed, 
all that remains in a country may be turned to advan- 
tage as irreculars. yet they are to bs their 
degree of organization approaches that of the regular 
thus militia are better than armed bodies of 
peasantry, and these last, if directed by regular offi- | 
cers, better than sudden insurrections of villagers. But 
the Spanish armies were never completed, never well | 
organized ; and when they were dispersed, which hap- | 
pened nearly as often as they took the field, the war | 
must have ceased in Spain, had it not been kept alive 
by the Partidas, and it is there we find their moral 
value. Again, when the British armies kept the field, 
the Partidas harassed the enemy’s communications, | 
and this constituted their military value ; yet it is cer- 
tain that they never much exceeded thirty thousand in 
number; and they could not have long existed in any 
numbers without the supplies of England, unless a 
Spirit of order and providence, very different from any 


efficacious, less 


valued as 


troops : 


| Carbajal and the secret junta immediately fled. 


this was not so much a consequence of the change of 
denomination, as of the inveterate abuses which op- 
pressed the vigour of the regular armies, and by which 
the Partidas were necessarily affected when they be- 
came a constituent part of those armies ; many persons 
of weight have indeed ascribed entirely to this cause, 
the acknowledged diminution of their general activity 
at one period. It seems, however, more probable that 
a life of toil and danger, repeated defeats, the scarcity 
of plunder, and the discontent of the people at the ex- 
actions of the chiefs, had in reality abated the desire 
to continue the struggle; inaetivity was rather the 
sign of subjection than the result of an injudicious 
interference by the government. But it is time to sup- 
port this reasoning by facts. 

During the siege of Tortoza, the concentration of the 
third and seventh corps exposed Aragon and Catalonia 
to desultory enterprises at a moment when the Parti- 
das, rendered more numerous and powerful by the 
secret juntas, were also more ardent, from the assembly 
of the Cortez, by which the people’s importance in 
the struggle seemed at last to be acknowledged. Hence 
no better test of their real influence on the general 
operations can be found than their exploits during that 
period, when two French armies were fixed as it were 
to one spot, the supplies from France nearly cut off by 
natural difficulties, the district immediately around 
Tortoza completely sterile, Catalonia generally ex- 
hausted, and a project to create a fictitious scarcity in 
the fertile parts of Aragon diligently and in some sort 
successfully pursued by the secret juntas. The num- 
ber of French foraging parties, and the distances to 
which they were sent were then greatly increased, and 
the facility of cutting them off proportionably aug- 
mented. Now the several operations of Villa Campa 


| during the blockade have been already related, but, 


although sometimes successful, the results were mostly 
adverse to the Spaniards; and when that chief, after 
the siege was actually commenced, came down, on the 
19th December 1810, towards the side of Daroca, his 
cavalry was surprised by cofonel Kliski, who captured 
or killed one hundred and fifty in the village of Blan- 
cas. ‘The Spanish chief then retired, but being soon 
after joined by the Empecinado from Cuenca, he re- 
turned in January to the frontier of Aragon, and took 
post between Molina and Albaracin. 

At this period Tortoza had surrendered, and Mus- 
nier’s division was spread along the western part of 
Aragon, wherefore Suchet immediately detached gene- 
ral Paris with one column from Zaragoza, and general 
Abbé with another from Teruel, to chase these two 
Partidas. Paris fell in with the Empecinado near 
Molina, and the latter then joined Villa Campa, but 
the French general forced both from their mountain 
position near Frias, where he was joined by Abbe; 


}and they continued the pursuit for several days, but 


finding that the fugitives took different routes, again 
separated; Paris followed Villa Campa, and Abbe 
pursued the Empecinado through Cuenga, from whence 
Paris 
failing to overtake Villa Campa, entered Beleta, Co- 
beta, and Paralejos, all three containing manufactories 
for arms, which he destroyed, and then returned; and 
the whole expedition lasted only twelve days, yet the 
smaller Partidas, in Aragon, had taken advantage of it 
to cut off a detachment of fifty men near Fuentes : and 
this was followed up on the side of Navarre by Mina, 
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who entered the Cinco Villas in April, and cut to 
ae one hundred and fifly gens d’armes near Sadava. 

owever Chlopiski pursued him also so closely, that 
he obliged his band to disperse near Coseda in Navarre. 

During this time the Valencians had been plunged 
in disputes, Bassecour was displaced, and Coupigny 
appointed in his stead. ‘The notables, indeed, raised a 


sum of money for recruits, but Coupigny would not | 


take the command, because the Marcian army was not 
also given to him; and that army, although numerous, 
was in a very neglected state, and unable to undertake 
any service. However, when Tortoza fell, the Valen- 
cians were frightened, and set about their own defence. 
They repaired and garrisoned the fort of Oropesa, and 
some smaller posts on the coast, along which runs the 
only artillery-road to their capital: they commenced 
fortifying Murviedro, or rather the rock of Saguntum 
overhanging it, and they sent fifteen hundred men into 
the hills about Cantavieja. These last were dispersed 
on the 5th of April by a column from Teruel; and on 


the 11th another body having attempted to surprise | 
Uldecona, which was weakly guarded, were also de- 


feated and sabred by the French cavalry. 

These different events, especially the destruction of 
the gun-manufactories, repressed the activity of the 
partizans, and Suchet was enabled to go to Lerida, in 
the latter end of March, to receive the soldiers to be 
drafted from the seventh corps: Macdonald himself 
could not, however, regain Barcelona without an escort, 
and hence seven thousand men marched with him on 
the 29th of the month, not by Igualada, which was 
occupied in force by Sarsfield, but by the circuitous 
way of Manresa; for neither Macdonald nor Suchet 


wished to engage in desultory actions with the forces | 


destined for the siege. Nevertheless Sarsfield, getting 
intelligence of the march, passed by Calaf with his 
own and Eroles’ troops, and waited on Macdonald’s 
flanks and rear near the Cardenera river, while a de- 


tachment barricading the bridge of Manresa, opposed | 
This bridge was indeed carried, but the 


him in front. 
town being abandoned, the Italian soldiers wantonly 
set fire to it in the night: an act which was immedi- 
ately revenged, for the flames being seen to a great 
distance, so enraged the Catalans, that in the morning 


. . . | 
all the armed men in the district, whether regulars, 


Miguelettes, or Somatenes, were assembled on the 
neighbouring hills, and fell with infinite fury upon 
Macdonald's rear, as it passed out from the ruins of the 
burning city. The head of the French column was 
then pushing for the bridge of Villamara, over the 
Liobregat, which was two leagues distant; and as the 
country between the rivers was one vast mountain, 
Sarsfield, seeing that the French rear stood firm to 
receive the attack of the Somatenes, while the front 


still advanced, thought to piace his division between, 
by moving along the heights which skirted the road. | 


Macdonald, however, concentrated his troops, gained 
the second bridge, and passed the Llobregat, but with 
great difficulty and with the loss of four hundred men, 
for his march was continually under Sarsfield’s fire, 
and some of his troops were even cut off from the 
bridge, and obliged to cross by a ford higher up. 
During the night, however, he collected his scattered 
men, and moved upon Sabadel, whence he pushed on 
alone for Barcelona, and on the 3d of April, Harispe, 


who commanded the escort, recommenced the march, | 


and passing by Villa Franea, Christina, Cabra, and 
Momblanch, returned to Lerida the 10th. 

The invasion of Catalonia was now divided into 
three parts, each assigned to a distinct army. 

1. Suchet, with that of Aragon, was to take Tara- 
gona and subdue the lower part of the province. 

2. Macdonald, with that part of the seventh corps 
called the active army of Catalonia, was to break the 
long Spanish line extending from Taragona, through 
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Montserrat to the Cerdana, and the high mountaing 
about Olot. 

3. Baraguay d’Hilliers, having his head-quarters at 
Gerona, was to hold the Ampurdan with the troops 
before assigned to his charge, and to co-operate, ag 
occasion might offer, with Macdonald, under whose 
orders he still remained; and the division of five 
| thousand men before mentioned as having been eo}. 
| lected near Mont Louis, at the entrance of the French 

Cerdaiia, was to act on the rear of the Spaniards in the 
mountains, while the others attacked them in front, 
Nor did the success appear doubtful, for the hopes and 
means of the province were both sinking. The great 
losses of men sustained at Tortoza and in the different 


nce S 
combats; the reputation of Suchet; the failure of the 


attempts to surprise Barcelona, Perillo, and San Filippe 
de Balaguer; the incapacity of Campo Verde, which 
was now generally felt, and the consequent desertion 
of the Miguelettes, would probably have rendered cer. 
tain the French plans, if at the very moment of execy. 
tion they had not been marred by Rovira, who sur- 
prised the great fortress of Figueras, the key of the 
Pyrenees on that side of Catalonia. This, the boldest 
and most important stroke made by a Partida chief, 
during the whole war, merits a particular detail, 


SURPRISE OF FERNANDO DE FIGUERAS, 


The governor of the place, general Guillot, enforced 
| no military discipline, his guards were weak, he per- 
|} mitted the soldiers to use the palisades for fuel, and 
often detached the greatest part « f the garrison to 
make incursions to a distance from the place; in all 
things disregarding the rules of service.* The town, 
which is situated below the hill, upon which the great 
fortress of Fernando stands, was momentarily oeen- 
pied by the Italian general Peyri, with about six hun- 
dred men, who were destined to join Macdonald, and 
who trusting to the strength of the fortress above, 
were in no manner on their guard. And the garrison 
above was still more negligent ; for Guillot had on the 

9th of April sent out his best men to disperse some 
| Somatenes assembled in the neighbouring hills, and 
this detachment having returned at night fatigued, and 
being to go out again the next day, slept while the gates 
were confided to convalescents, or men unfit for duty: 
thus the ramparts were entirely unguarded. Now there 
were in the fort two Catalan brothers named Palopos, 
and aman called Juan, employed as under-storekeepers, 
who being gained by Rovira had, such was the negli- 
gence of discipline, obtaine d from the head of their de- 
partment the keys of the magazines, and also that ofa 
postern under one of the gates. 

Rovira, having arranged his plan, came down from 
the mountain of St. Lorens de Muga in the night of the 
9th, and secretly reached the covered way with seven 
hundred chosen men of his own p General Mar- 
tinez followed in support with about three thousand 
Miguelettes, and the Catalan brothers, having previous- 
ly arranged the signals, opened the postern, and admit- 
ted Rovira, who immediately disarmed the guard and set 
wide the gates for the reserve ; and although some shots 
were fired, which alarmed the garrison, Martinez came 
up so quickly that no effectual resistance could be made. 
Thirty or forty men were killed or wounded, the maga- 
zines were seized, the governor and sixteen hundred 
soldiers and camp-followers were taken in their quarters, 
and thus in an hour Rovira mastered one of the strong- 
est fortresses in Europe: three cannon-shot were then 
fired as a signal to the Somatenes in the surrounding 
mountains, that the place was taken, and that they 
were to bring in provisions as rapidly as possible. 


irtida. 
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Meanwhile general Peyri alarmed by the noise in the 
fortress and guessing at the cause, had collected the 
troops, baggage, sick men, and stores in the town 
below, and sent notice to Gerona, but he made no 
attempt to retake the place, and at daylight retired to 
Baseara. For having mounted the hills during the 
night, to observe how matters went, he thought noth- 
ing could be done, an opinion condemned by some as 
4 great error: and indeed it appears probable that 
during the confusion of the first surprise, a brisk 
attempt by six hundred fresh men might have recovered 
the fortress. At Bascara five hundred men detached 
from Gerona, and the spur of the occasion, met him 
with orders to re-invest the place, and Baraguay d’Hil- 
fiers promised to follow with all his forces without 
any delay. Then Peyri, although troubled by the 
fears of his troops, many of whom were only national 
guards, returned to Figueras, and driving the Span- 
jards out of the town took post in front of the fort 
above; but he could not prevent Martinez from receiv- 
ing some assistance in men and provisions from the 
Somatenes. ‘The news of Rovira’s exploit - spread 
with inconceivable rapidity throughout the Peninsula, 
extending its exhilarating influence, even to the Anglo- 
Portuguese army, then not much given to credit or 
admire the exploits of the Spaniards, but Baraguay 
@Hilliers with great promptness assembled his dis- 
persed troops, and on the 13th invested the fort with 
six thousand infantry am five hundred cavalry; and 
this so quickly that the Spaniard had not time, or, 
more probably neglected, to remove, sixteen thousand 
muskets which were in the place. 

Martinez remained governor, but Rovira was again 
in the mountains, and all Catalonia, animated by the 
Promethean touch of this Partida chief, seemed to be 
moving at once upon Figueras. Campo Verde came 
up to Vich, intending first to relieve Figueras, and then 
in concert with the English and Spanish vessels to 
blockade Rosas by land and sea. Rovira himself col- 
lected a convoy of provisions near Olot. Captain Bul- 
len with the Cambrian and Volontaire frigates, taking 
advantage of the French troops having been withdrawn 
from Gerona, drove out the small garrison-from San 
Filieu and Palamos, destroyed the batteries, and made 
sail to join captain Codrington at Rosas. A Spanish 
frigate, with a fleet of coasting-vessels loaded with sup- 
plies, anchored at Palamos; and Francisco Milans, after 
beating a small French detachment near Arens de Mar, 
invested Hostalrich ; Juan Claros hovered about Gero- 
na, and Eroles and Manso coming from Montserrat 
reduced Olot and Castelfollit. Sarsfield however 
remained im the Seu d’Urgel, and directed the mount- 
aineers to establish themselves at Balaguer, but they 
were driven away again with great loss by a detach- 
ment from the garrison of Lerida. 

On the 3d of May, Rovira having brought his con- 
voy up to Besalu, Campo Verde, who had arranged 
that captain Codrington should make a diversion by an 
attack on Rosas, drew Milans from Hostalrich, and 
having thus united eleven thousand men marched in 
several columns from Avionet and Villa Fan against 
the town, hoping to draw Baraguay d’Hilliers to that 
side; and to beat him, while Rovira, forcing a small 
camp near Llers, at the opposite quarter, should intro- 
duce the convoy and its escort into the fortress. ‘The 
circuit of inveStment was wide, and very difficult, 
and therefore slightly furnished of men; but it was 
strengthened by some works, and when the Spanish 
columns first advanced, the French general reinforced 
the camp near Llers, and then hastened with four 
thousand men against Campo Verde, who was already 
in the valley of Figueras, and only opposed by one 
battalion. Jaraguay d’Hilliers immediately fell on 
the right flank of the Spaniards and defeated them; 
the French cavalry, which had been before driven in 
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from the front, rallied and completed the victory, and 
the Spaniards retreated with a loss of fifteen hundred 
including prisoners. ‘This affair was exceedingly ill- 
managed by Campo Verde, who was so sure of success 
that he kept the sheep of the convoy too far behind, to 
enter, although the way was open forsome time, hence 
the succour was confined to a few artillery-men; some 
tobaceo, and medicines. Meanwhile the English ships 
landed some men at Rosas, but neitherdid this produce 
any serious effect, and the attempt to relieve Figueras 
having thus generally failed, that place was left to its 
own resources which were few; for the French with 
an unaccountable negligence had always kept a seanty 
supply of provisions and stores there. Martinez, who 
had now above four thousand men, was therefore 
obliged to practice the most rigorous economy in the 
distribution of food, and in bearing such privations the 
peninsular racé are unrivalled. 

Macdonald was so concerned for the loss of Pigue- 
ras, that, setting aside all his own plans, he earnestly 
adjured Suchet to suspend the siege of Taragona, and 
restore him the troops of the seventh corps: Maurice 
Mathieu also wrote from Barcelona in a like strain, 
thinking that the possession of Upper Catalonia de- 
pended upon one powerful effort to recover the lost 
fortress. But Suchet, who had no immediate interest 
in that part of the province, whose hopes of obtaining 
a marshal’s staff rested on the taking of Taragona, and 
whose preparations were all made for that siege, 
Suchet I say, whose judgement was unclouded, and 
whose military talent was of a high order, refused to 
move a step towards Figueras, or even to delay, for 
one moment, his mareh against Taragona. 

He said that “his battalions being scattered, in 
search of supplies, he could not reunite them, and 
reach Figueras under twenty-five days; during that 
time the enemy, unless prevented by Baraguay d’Hil- 
liers, could gather in provisions, receive reinforee- 
ments, and secure the fortress. A simple blockade might 
be established by the nearest troops, and to accumulate 
great numbers on such a sterile spot would not for- 
ward the recapture, but would create infinite difficul- 
ties with respect to subsistence, It was probable 
Napoleon had already received information of the 
disaster, and given orders for the remedy ; and it was 
by no means reasonable to renounce the attack on 
Taragona, the only remaining bulwark of Catalonia, at 
the very moment of execution, because of the loss of 
a fort; it was in Taragona, the greatest part of the 
forces of Catalonia would be shut up, and it was only 
in such a situation that they could be made prisoners ; 
at Lerida, Mequinenza, and Tortoza, eighteen thousand 
men and eight hundred officers had been captured, and 
if ten or twelve thousand more could be taken in 
Taragona, the strength of Catalonia would be entirely 
broken. If the Spaniards failed in revictualling 
Figueras, that place, by occupying their attention, 
would become more hurtful than useful to them; 
because Campo Verde might, and most probably 
would, march to its sueccour, and thus weaken Tarago- 
na, which was a reason for hastening rather than sus- 
pending the investment of the latter; wherefore he 
resolved, notwithstanding the separation of his bat- 
talions and the ineomplete state of his preparations, to 
move down immediately and commence the siege.” 
A wise determination and alone sufficient to justify his 
reputation as a general, 

Macdonald was now fain to send all the troops he 
could safely draw together, to reinforce Baraguay 
d’Hilliers. In June, when a detachment from Toulon, 
and some frontier guards had arrived at Figueras, 
the united forces amounting to fifteen thousand men, 
he took the command in person and established a 
rigorous blockade, working day and night, to eon- 
struct works of circumvallation and contravallation ; 
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his lines six miles in length, crowning the tops of the 
mountains and sinking into the deepest valleys, proved 
what prodigious labours even smal! armies are capable 
of. us with incessant wakefulness Macdonald 
recovered the place; but this was ata late period in 
the year, and when Suchet’s operations had quite 
mae the aspect of affairs. 

When Tortoza fell, that general’s moveable columns 
traversing the borders of Castile, the eastern districts 
of Valencia, a portion of Navarre, and all the lower 
province of Catalonia, protected the collection of sup- 
plies, and suppressed the smaller bands which swarm- 
ed in those parts; hence, when the siege of Taragona 
was confided to the third corps, the magazines, at Leri- 
da and Mora, were already full ; and a battering train 
was formed at Tortoza, to which place the tools, plat- 
forms, and other materials, fabricated at Zaragosa were 
conveyed. Fifteen hundred draft horses, the greatest 
part of the artillery-men and engineers, and ten bat- 
talions of infantry were also collected in that town, 
and from thence shot and shells were continually for- 
warded to San Felippe de Balaguer. ‘This was a fine 
application of Cesar’s maxim, that war should maintain 
itself, for all the money, the guns, provisions, and mate- 
rials, collected for this siege, were the fruits of former 
victories ; nothing was derived from France but the men. 
It is curious, however, that Suchet so little understood 
the nature and effects of the English system of finance, 
that he observes, in his memoirs, upon the ability 
with which the ministers made Spain pay the ex- 
pense of this war by never permitting English gold 
to go to the Peninsula; he was ignorant, that the 
paper money system had left them no English gold 
to send. 

The want of forage in the district of Tortoza, and 
the advantage of the carriage-road by the Col de Bala- 
guer, induced the French general to direct his artillery 
that way ; but his provisions, and other stores, passed 
from Mora by Falcet and Momblanch to Reus, in which 
latter town he proposed to establish his stores for the 
siege, while Mora, the chief magazine, was supplied 
from Zaragoza, Caspe, and Mequinenza. Divers oth- 
er arrangements, of which I shall now give the out- 
line, contributed to the security of the communications, 
and enabled the army of Aragon to undertake the great 
enterprize for which it was destined. 

1. Detachments of gens-d’armes and of the frontier 
guards of France, descending the high valleys of Ar- 
agon, helped to maintain tranquillity on the Jeft bank 
of the Ebro, and occupied the castles of Venasque and 
Jaca, which had been taken by Suchet in his previous 
campaign. 

2. The line of correspondence from France, instead 
of running as before through Guipuscoa and Navarre, 
by Pampeluna, was now directed by Pau, Oleron, and 
Jaca to Zaragoza; and in the latter city, and in the 
towns around it, four or five battalions, and a proportion 
of horsemen and artillery, were disposed, to watch the 
Partidas from Navarre and the Moncayo mountains. 

3. Four battalions with cavalry and guns, were post- 
ed at Daroca under general Paris, whose command ex- 
tended from thence to the fort of Molina, which was 
armed and garrisoned. 

4. General Abbé was placed at Teruel with five 
battalions, three hundred cuirassiers, and two pieces of 
artillery, to watch Villa Campa, and the Valencian ar- 
my which was again in the field. 

5. Aleanitz and Morella were occupied by fourteen 
hundred men, whereby that short passage through the 
mountains from Aragon to Valencia was secured ; and 
from thence the line to Caspe, and down the Ebro 
from Mequinenza to ‘ortoza, was protected by twelve 
hundred men; Tortoza itself was garrisoned by two 
battalions, the forts at the mouth of the Ebro 
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were occupied, and four hundred men were placed in 
Rapita. 

Phis line of defence from right to left was fourteen 
days’ march, but the number of fortified posts enabled 
the troops to move from point to point, without much 
danger ; and thus the army of the great and rich pro- 
vince of Valencia, the division of Villa Campa, the 
Partidas of New Castile and Navarre, including Mina 
and the Empecinado, the most powerful of those inde. 
pendent chiefs, were all set at nought by twelve thous 
sand French, although the latter had to defend a Jing 
of one hundred and fifty miles. Under cover of this 
feeble chain of defence, Suchet besieged a Strong city 
which had a powerful garrieo an open harbour, a 
commanding squadron of ships, and a free communi. 
cation, by sea, with Cadiz, Valencia, Gibraltar, ang 
the Balearic islands. It is true that detachments from 
the army of the centre, acting on a large circuit round 
Madrid, sometimes dispersed, and chased the Partidag 
that threatened Suchet’s line of defence, but at this 
period, from circumstances to be hereafter mentioned, 
that army was in a manner paralysed. 

While the French general's posts were being estab. 
lished, he turned his attention to the arrangements for 
a permanent supply of food. ‘The difficulty of procn. 
ring meat was become great, because he wisely re. 
frained from using up the sheep and cattle of Aragon, 
lest the future supply of his army should be anticipa. 
ted, and the minds of the «people of that province 
alienated by the destruction of their breeding flocks; 
to avoid this, he engaged contractors to furnish him 
from France, and so completely had he pacified the 
Aragonese, through whose territories the flocks were 
brought, and with whose money they were paid for, 
that none of his contracts failed. But as these resour- 
ces were not immediately available, the troops on the 
right bank of the Ebro made incursions after cattle 
beyond the frontiers of Aragon; and when Harispe 
returned from Barcelona, eight battalions marched up 
on a like service up the higher valleys of the Pyr- 
enees. 

It was in this state of affairs that Suchet received 
intelligence of the surprise of Figueras, which in 
duced him to hasten the investment of ‘Taragona. 
Meanwhile, fearing that Mina might penetrate to the 
higher valleys of Aragon, and in conjunction with the 
partidas of Upper Catalonia cut off all correspondence 
with France, he detached Chlopiski with four battal- 
ions and two hundred hussars to watch the movements 
of that chief only, and demanded of the emperor, that 
some troops from Pampeluna should occupy Sangues- 
sa, while others, from the army of the north, should 
relieve the detachments of the army of Aragon, at So- 
ria and Calatayud. 

The battalions sent up the high valleys of Catalonia 
returned in the latter end of April. Suchet then review- 
ed his troops, issued a month’s pay, and six days’ 
provisions to each soldier, loaded many carriages and 
mules with flour, and, having first spread a report 
that he was going to relieve Figueras, commenced his 
march to Taragona by the way of Momblanch. Some 
Miguelettes entrenched in the pass of Ribas, were 
dispersed by Harispe’s division on the Ist of May, and 
the army Scmeniet the hills to Alcover; but four 
hundred men were left in Momblanch, where a post 
was fortified, to protect the line of communication 
with Lerida, and to prevent the Spanish partizans on 
that flank, from troubling the communication between 
Mora and Reus. The 2d head-quarters were fixed at 
Reus, and the 3d the Spanish outposts were driven 
over the Francoli ; meanwhile Habert, sending the ar- 
tillery from Tortoza by the Col de Balaguer, moved 
himself with a large convoy from Mora by Falcet to 
Reus. 
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Suchet’s skilful conduct—His error about a finance— 
Outline of his arrangements for the siege of Taragona—He 
makes French contracts for the supply of his army—Forages 
the high valleys and the frontiers of Castile and Valencia— 
Marches to ‘I anne ee of that nga 
Verde enters the p ace—Suchet invests it—Convention rela- 
tive to the sick concluded between St. Cyr and Reding 
faithfully observed—Sarsfield comes to Momblanch—Skir- 
mish with the Valencians at Amposta and Rapita—Siege of 
Taragona—Rapita and Momblanch abandoned by Suchet— 
Taragona reinforced from Valencia—The Olivo stormed— 
Campo Verde quits Taragona, and Senens de Contreras | 
assumes the chief command—Sarsfield enters the place and | 
takes charge of the Port or lower town—French break | 
ground before the lower town—The Francoli stormed— 
Campo Verde's plans to succour the place—General Abbé is 
called to the siege—Sarsfield quits the place—The lower 
town is stormed—The upper town attacked—Suchet's diffi- 
culties increase—Campo Verde comes to the succour of the 

lace, but retires without effecting any thing—Colonel 
Skerrett arrives in the harbour with a British force—Does | 
pot land—Gallant conduct of the Italian soldier Bianchini— 
The upper town is stormed with dreadful slaughter. 


In Taragona, although a siege had been so long ex- 
pected, there was a great scarcity of money and am- 
munition, and so many men had, as Suchet foresaw, 
been drawn off to succour Figueras, that the garrison, 
commanded by colonel Gonzalez, was not more than 
six thousand, including twelve hundred armed inhabi- 
tants and the seamen of the port. The town was en- 
cumbered with defensive works of all kinds, but most 
of them were ill-constructed, irregular, and without 
convenient places for making sallies. 

Taragona itself was built upon rocks, steep on the 
north-east and south, but sinking gently on the south- 
west and west into low ground. A mole formed a har- 
bour capable of receiving ships of the line, and beyond 
the mole there was a roadstead. The upper town was 
surrounded by ancient walls, crowning the rocks, and 
these walls were inclosed by a second rampart with ir- | 
regular bastions which ran round the whole city. On 
the east, across the road to Barcelona, there was a chain 
of redoubts connected by curtains, with a ditch and 
covered way ; and behind this line there was a rocky 
space called the Milagro, opening between the body 
of the place and the sea. ‘The lower town, or suburb, | 
was separated from the upper, by the inner ramparts 
of the fatter, and was protected by three regular and 
some irregular bastions witha ditch ; a square work, 
called Fort Royal, formed a species of citadel within, 
and the double town asenaund the figure of an irregu- 
lar oblong, whose length lying parallel to the sea, was 
abont twelve hundred yards. 

On the east beyond the walls, a newly constructed 
line of defence was carried along the coast to the 
mouth of the Francoli, where it ended in a large re- 
doubt, built to secure access to that river when the an- 
cient aqueducts which furnished the city with water 
should be cut by the French. This line was strength- 
ened by a second redoubt, called the Prince, half-way 
between that near the Francoli and the town; and it 
was supported by the mole which being armed with 
batteries, and nearly in a parallel direction, formed as 
it were a second sea-line. 

The approach on the side of the Francoli river was 
of a level character, and exposed to the fire of the 
Olivo, a large outwork on the north, crowning a rocky 
table-land of an equal height with the upper town, but 
divided from it by a ravine nearly half-a-mile wide, 
across which the aqueducts of the place were carried. 
This Olivo was an irregular horn-work, four hundred 
yards long, with a ditch twenty-four feet deep and forty 
wide, but the covered way was not completed, and the 
gorge was only closed by a loopholed wall; neither 
was this defence quite finished, as the steepness of 
the rock, and the fire of the city appeared to render it 
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‘could be avoided in an attack. 


| the forts of Loretto, and invested the 
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secure. 'The bastion on the left of the Olivo, was cut 
off by a ditch and a rampart from the body of the 
work, and on the right also within the rampart there 
was a small redoubt of refuge, with a high cavalier or 
bank, on which three guns were placed that overlooked 
all the country round. The ordinary garrison of the 
Olivo was from twelve to fifteen hundred men, and it 
contained fifty out of three hundred pieces of artillery 
which served the defence of Taragona. 

The nature of the soil combined with the peculiari- 
ties of the works, determined Suchet’s line of attack. 
On the north and east side the ground was — the 
fronts of defence wide, the approaches unfavourable for 
breaching batteries ; and as all the guns and stores 
would have to be dragged over the hills on a great 
circuit, unless the Olivo was first taken, no difficulty 
Wherefore, on the side 
of the lower town the French resolved to approach, al- 
though the artificial defences were there accumulated, 
and the ground between the town and the Francoli riv- 
er taken in reverse by the Olivo, which rendered it 


| necessary first to reduce that outwork. But this part 


was chosen by-the French, because the soil was deep 
and easily moved, their depéts and parks close at hand, 
the ground-plot of the works so salient that they could 
be easily embraced with fire, and because the attack 
would, it was supposed, cut off the garrison from fresh 
water, yet this last advantage was not realized. 

On the 4th of May the French, passing the Francoli, 
drove in the outposts, took possession of two small de- 
tached redoubts, situated on the northern side, called 
place. Howev- 
er the Spanish troops supported by the fire of the Oli- 


| vo killed and wounded two hundred men, and the next 
| day a fruitless attempt was made to retake the lost 


ground ; at the same time the fleet under captain Cod- 


| rington, consisting of three English ships of the line 
and three frigates, besides sloops and Spanish vessels 
| of war, cannonaded the French right, and harassed their 


convoys, then coming by the coast-road from the Col 
de Balaguer. The investing troops whose posts were 
very close to the Olivo, were also greatly incom- 


|moded by the heavy fire from that outwork, yet the 


line was maintained and perfected. 

Habert’s division, forming the right wing, extended 
from the sea to the bridge of the Francoli; general 
Frere’s division connected Habert with Harispe’s, 
whose troops occupied the ground before the Olivo; 
the Italian Nivision prolonged Harispe’s left to the road 
of Barcelona which runs close to the sea on the east 
side of Taragona ; three regiments were placed in re- 
serve higher up on the Francoli, where a trestle bridge 
was cast, and the park, which was established on the 
right of that river, at the village of Canonja, contain- 
ed sixty-six battering guns and mortars, each furnish- 
ed with seven hundred rounds. There were also thirty 
six field pieces, two thousand artillery-men to serve 
the guns, seven hundred sappers and miners, fourteen 
hundred cavalry, and nearly fifteen thousand infantry. 
The head-quarters were fixed at the village of Con- 
stanti, a strong covering position, the depét at Reus 
was secured by fortified convents, and the works at 
Mora were defended by several battalions. Other 
troops, placed at Falcet,-guarded the communications, 
which were farther secured by the escorts belonging 
to the convoys ; and the French had cut off the water 
of the aqueducts from the Olivo, but this water, whose 
source was ten or twelve miles off, was also necessary 
to the besiegers on that sterile land, and was again 
cut off by the Somatenes, which obliged the Frefich to 
guard its whole course during the siege. 

Meanwhile Campo Verde after his defeat at Figu- 
eras had sent Sarsfield and Eroles to their former posts 
near Valls, Momblanch, and Igualada, and embarking 
at Mattaro himself, with four thousand men, came on 





—— 
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the 10th to Taragona, where the sudden appearance of 
the French had produced great consternation. Yet 
when Campo Verde arrived with this reinforcement, 
and when colonel Green, the English military agent, 
arrived on the 15th from Cadiz, in the Merope, bring- 
ing with him fifty thousand dollars and two transports 
Jaden with arms and stores, Spanish apathy again pre- 
vailed, and the necessary measures of defence were 
neglected. Beyond the walls, however, tho French 
post at Momblanch was attacked by two thousand Mi- 
guelettes, and the Somatenes assembled in the vicinity 
of Reus. 

Suchet detached general Frere with four battalions 
to relieve the former place, where the attack had failed ; 
the commandant of Reus also dispersed the Somatenes, 
and meanwhile Harispe pushed his patroles over the 
Gaya as far as ‘Torre de Barra, where he found some 
wounded Spaniards. These men were within the pro- 
tection of a convention, made by St. Cyr with Reding, 
by which the wounded men of both armies were to be 
left in the civil hospitals of the different towns, and 
mutually taken care of, without being made prisoners ; 
and it is remarkable that this compact was scrupulous- 
ly executed on both sides, while beyond those hospi- 
tals the utmost ferocity and a total disregard of civil- 
ized usages prevailed. 

Sarsfield’s arrival near Momblanch threatened the 
communications between Reus and Mora, and at the 
same time a Valencian column, acting in concert with 
captain Adam of the Invincible, attacked the posts of 
Rapita and Amposta: the former was abandoned by 
the garrison, and the latter was surrounded by the 
Valencians, but a regiment sent from Tortoza, after 
disengaging Amposta, defeated the Valencians near 
Rapita; nevertheless Suchet unwilling to lessen his 
already too small force, did not restore the latter 
post. 


SIEGE OF TARAGONA. 


The French general having resolved to attack the 
lower town, commenced his operations by constructing 
a fort and batteries, on the right of the Francoli, near 
the sea-shore, with a view to keep the English ships 
of war and the gun-boats at a distance from his pro- 
jected trenches. These works commenced in the night 
of the 7th, were successfully continued towards the 
mouth of the river under the fire of the vessels; a 
trench, lined with musqueteers, was also carried from 
the left along the bank of the river to the bridge, but 
the Spaniards continually harassed the investing troops 
both from within and from without, and made some 
attempts against the camp; wherefore the brigade of 
general Salme, which was close to the Olivo, was 
obliged to entrench, and yet lost fifty or sixty men 
daily by the enemy’s skirmishers. 

On the night of the 13th, during a tempest, the 
French stormed two external entrenchments near the 
Olivo, and then turned them against the besieged ; the 
next morning a vigorous attempt to retake them was 
repulsed with a loss of one hundred men, and on the 
Francoli side, a sally supported by the shipping failed 
in consequence of the cowardice of some Spanish 
officers. On the same day, besides this attack on the 
side of the Francoli, the garrison came out from 
the Barcelona gate, and six hundred Somatenes from 
the Upper Gaya fell on the patroles of the Italian 
division, whereupon Palombini secured the country on 
the 15th as far as Arbos. 

The 18th a powerful sortie from the lower town 
was made by Gonzalez, who passed the bridge, and, 
aided by a fire from the place, from the Olivo, and 
from the fleet, pressed Habert’s division hard ; Suchet 
however came down with his reserve, pushed between 
the river and the Olivo, and menaced the Spanish line 
of retreat, which obliged Gonzalez to retire with loss. 
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| On the 20th three other sallies were made from the 
| Olivo, and from the upper town, on the Barcelona side 
but they were all in like manner repulsed ; and that day 
Sarsfield took post with twelve hundred men ona high 
and rugged place near Aleover, thus menacing the 
depét at Reus. The French general therefore detached 
two battalions of infantry and some cavalry, under 
general Broussard, to dislodge him, which was effected 
with the loss of a hundred French; but three days 
later he appeared before Momblanch, and was og] 
driven away by the united brigades of Frere ang 
Palombini, who marched against him. Divers at. 
tempts were also made upon the line of Falcet, espe- 
cially at Grattallopes, where the Spanish colonel 
Villamil, having attacked Morozinski, a Pole, the 
latter defended himself successfully, and with a brave. 
ry that has always distinguished the people of that 
heroic nation; a nation whose glory springs like an 
| ignis fatwus from the corruption of European honour! 
‘These repeated attacks having warned Suchet how 
difficult it would be to maintain, with his weak army, 
so great an extent of communication, he abandoned his 
post at Momblanch, and contented himself with presery. 
ing the lines of Faleet and of Felippe de Balaguer; 
measure the more necessary, that the garrison of 
Taragona was now greatly augmented; for on the 
16th, the Blake had sailed for Valencia to seek rein. 
forcements, and Carlos O’Donnel, who had succeeded 
Bassecour, gave him above two thousand infantry and 
two hundred cannoneers, who were safely landed at 
Taragona on the 22d, two thousand stand of arms 
| being, in return, delivered by captain Codrington te 
O’Donnel, to equip fresh levies. Above twelve 
thousand men were thus collected in the fortress, but 
| all the richest citizens had removed with their families 
and effects to Villa Nueva de Sitjes, and the people 
were dispirited. 
Suchet broke ground before the Olivo in the night of 
the 2lst, and carried on his approaches from both ends 
of the Spanish entrenchments which he had seized on 
the night of the 13th. His engineers wished to reach 
a round hill, close to the works, on which they propo 
sed to plant their first breaching battery, and they 
crowned it on the 22d, but with much loss, bei 
obliged to carry the earth for the work, up the hill in 
baskets, and they were continually interrupted by 
sallies. ‘Three counter-batteries were, however, com- 
pleted and armed on the 27th with thirteen pieces, of 
which six threw shells; but to effect this, the soldiers 
dragged the artillery over the rocks, under a heavy fire 
of grape, and the garrison making a vigorous sally, 


killed general Salme, when he opposed them with the 


reserves.* The moment was dangerous to the French, 
but they were finally victorious, and the fire of the 
batteries having opened the same morning, was sus- 
tained until the evening of the 29th, when a breach 
being formed, the assault was ordered. 


STORMING OF THE OLIVO. 


Upon the success of this attack, Suchet thought, 
and with reason, that his chance of taking the town 
would depend, seeing that his army was too feeble 
to bear any serious check. Wherefore, having formed 
his columns of assault, he personally encouraged them, 

}and at the same time directed the troops along the 
| whole line of investment to advance simultaneously, 
| and menace every partof the town, The night was 
dark, and the Spaniards were unexpectant of an attack, 
because none of their guns had yet been silenced; but 
the French, full of hope and resolution, were watching 
| for the signal. When that was given, the troops on 
| the Francoli, and those on the Barcelona side, made a 
| sudden discharge of musketry, beat all their drums, 
a a 
* Suchet. 
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and with loud shouts approached the town at those j and on the 6th the besiegers were within twenty yards 
opposite quarters ; the rampart of the place was in-|of the Francoli fort which had a wet ditch and 
stantly covered with fire from within and from without; was of regular construction. ‘The breaching batteries 
the ships in the offing threw up rockets, and amidst | which had been armed as the trenches proceeded, open- 


the noise of four hundred guns the storming columns 
rushed upon the Olivo. 

The priacipal force made for the breach; but a 
second column, turning the fort, got between it and the 
town, at the moment when fifteen hundred men, sent 
to relieve the old garrison, were entering the gates. 
Some of the French instantly fell on their rear, which 
hurrying forward, gave an opportunity to the assail- 
ants to penetrate with them before the gates could be 
closed, and thirty sappers with hatchets having fol- 
lowed closely, endeavoured to break the door, while 
Papignay, their officer, attempted to climb over the 
wall the Spaniards killed him and most of the sap- 
pers, but the other troops, planted their ladders to the 
right and left, and cutting through the pointed stakes 
above, entered the place and opened the gate.* 

At the main attack the French boldly assailed the 
narrow breach, but the ditch was fifteen feet deep, 
the Spaniards firm, and the fire heavy, and they were 
giving way, when the historian, Vacani, followed by 
some of his countrymen, (it is a strange error to think 
the Italians have not a brave spirit!) cut down the 
paling which blocked the subterranean passage of 
the aqueduct, and thus got into the ditch and after- 
wards into the fort. Then the Spaniards were driven 
from the ramparts on all sides, back to the little works 
of refuge, before noticed, as being at each end of the 
Olivo, from whence they fired both musketry and guns; 
but the French and Italian reserves, followed by 


scree negara 


| 


ed their fire against iton the 7th. The fresh masonry 
crumbled away rapidly, and at ten o’clock that night, 
the fort being entirely destroyed, three hundred chosen 
men in three columns, one of which forded the Francoli 
river, attacked the ruins, and the defenders retired 
fighting towards the half-moon of the Prince. The 
assailants then made a disorderly attempt to enter 
with them, but were quickly repulsed with a loss of 
fifty men, yet the lodgement was under a heavy fire 
secured ; and the next night a battery of six pieces 
was constructed there, with a view to silence the guns 
of the Mole, which together with that of the place, 
endeavoured to overwhelm the small space thus occu- 
pied, with shot. 

In the nights of the 8th and 9th under terrible 
discharges from both the upper and lower town, the 
second parallel was prolonged to fort Francoli on the 
right, and on the left, carried to within seventy yards 
of the Nun’s bastion. 

The 11th Sarsfield making a sally, killed some men, 
and retarded the works; but before the 15th, three 
approaches by the sap were conducted against the Nun’s 
bastion, where the besiegers crowned the glacis, and 
against the half-moon of the King and Prince. Fresh 
batteries were also constructed, whose fire embraced 
the whole front from the Prince to the Nun’s bastion. 

On the morning of the 16th fifty-four guns opened 
from the French batteries, and the Spaniards placing 
sand-bags along the parapets endeavoured by musketry 


Harispe with a third column now entered the place, 
and with a terrible slaughter ended the contest. 
Twelve hundred men perished, some escaped, a thou- 
sand were taken, and amongst them their commander 


| to kill the gunners, who were much exposed, while all 

the cannon of the place which could be direeted upon 
|the trenches were employed to crush the batteries. 
| Towards evening this fire had ina great degree mas- 


who had received ten wounds. 

In the morning three thousand Spaniards came out 
of Taragona, yet retired without attacking, and Suchet 
demanded a suspension of arms to dispose of the dead ; 
this was however treated with scorn and the heaps 
were burned, for the sterile rocks afforded no earth to 
bury them. Campo Verde now gave general Senens 
de Contreras the command of Taragona, and went 
himself to the field-army, which was about ten thou- 
sand strong, including some new levies made by the 
junta of Catalonia. 

Suchet’s investment having been precipitated by 
the fall of Figueras his stores were not all collected 
until the Ist of June, when trenches were opened 
to embrace the whole of the lower town including the 
fort of Francoli and its chain of connecting works 
running along the sea-shore, that is to say, 1. The 
Nan‘s bastion and a half-moon called the King’s, which 
formed, on the Spanish right, a sort of hornwork to 
the royal fort or citadel. 2. The bastion of San 
Carlos and a half-moon called the Prince’s, which 
stood on the left, in the retiring angle where the sea- 
line joined the body of the place, and served as a 
counter-guard to the bastion of San Carlos. 3. The 
sea-line itself and the Francoli fort. 

The 2d of June the besieged made a fruitless sally, 
and in the night of the 3d some advanced Spanish 
entrenchments were destroyed by the French. Sars- 
field then entered Taragona with a detachment, and 


tered that of the besiegers, destroyed the centre of 


| their second parallel, and silenced a battery on their 


right; but the loss and damage was great on both 
sides, for two consumption magazines exploded in the 
town and the Nun’s bastion was breached. The 
engineers also observed that the ditch of the Prince 
was not carried round to the sea, and hence Suchet who 
feared-a continuation of this murderous artillery battle, 
resolved to storm that point at once, hoping to enter by 


| the defect in the ditch. 


| 


| 


At nine o’clock two columns, supported by a reserve, 
issued from the trenches, and after a short resistance 
entered the work both by the gap of the ditch, and by 
escalade; the garrison fought well, and were put to 
the sword, a few only escaping along the quay, these 
were pursued by a party of the French, who passing a 
ditch, and drawbridge which cut off the road from the 
bastion of San Carlos, endeavoured to maintain them- 
selves there, but being unsupported were mostly 
destroyed. ‘The lodgement thus made was immediate- 
ly secured and ineluded in the trenches. 

During the night of the 17th the old batteries were 
repaired and the construction of a new one, to breach 
the bastion of San Carlos, was begun upon the half- 
moon of the Prince; the saps and other approaches 
were also pushed forward, a lodgement was effected in 
the covered way of the Nun’s bastion, and the third 
parallel was commenced; but on the right of the 
trenches, in advance of the Prince, the workmen came 


took the command of what was called the Port, which |upon water which obliged them to desist at that 
included the Mole, the works leading to the Francoli, | point. 


and the suburb or lower town, Contreras still remaining 


The 18th the third parallel was completed and the 


governor of all, although reluctantly, for he expected | descent of the ditch at the Nun’s bastion was commen- 


no success, 


In the night of the 4th the approaches were carried 
f\rward by the sap, the second parallel was commenced, 


_—_— 


* Suchet. Vacani. 


ced by an under-ground gallery; yet the fire from the 
upper town plunged into the sopehtinn and thirty-seven 
shells thrown very exactly into the lodgement on the 
counterscarp, obliged the besiegers to relinquish their 
operations there during the day. At this time also the 
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n-boats which hitherto had been of little service 
in the defence, were put under the direction of the 
British navy, and worked with more effect; yet it dues 
not appear that the enemy ever suffered much injury 
from the vessels of war, beyond the interruption 
sometimes given to their convoys on the Col de Bala- 
guer road. 

During the nights of the 19th and 20th all the 
French works were advanced, and the morning of the 
2ist the new battery, in the Prince, being ready, 
opened its fire against San Carlos, and was followed 
by all the other batteries. The explosion of an 
expense magazine silenced the Prince’s battery after a 


few rounds, the damage was however repaired, and | 
at four o’clock in the evening nearly all the Span- | 


ish guns being overcome and the breaches enlarged, 
Suchet resolved to storm the lower town. But previ- 
ous to describing this terrible event, it is necessary to 
notice the proceedings within and without the place, 
that a just idea of the actual state of affairs on both 
sides may be formed. 

Macdonald had continued the blockade of Figueras 
with unceasing vigilance; and as the best of the 
Miguelettes' were shut up there, and as the defeat 
of Campo Verde, on the 3d of May, had spread con- 





sternation throughout the province, the operations to | 


relieve it were confined to such exertions as Rovira, 
Manso, and other chiefs could call forth. In like 
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and other stores, and additional mortars for the batte. 
ries, came from Carthagena and from Cadiz jn the 
beginning of June. From Murcia also came rein. 
forcements ; but soch was the perversity of some 
authorities and the want of arrangement in all, that the 
arms of these men were taken away from them before 
they sailed; and yet in Taragona there were alread 

two thousand men without arms, a folly attribated } 

some to the Spanish authorities of Marcia, by others 
to colonel Roche, the English military agent. Nor 
did the confusion end here; for captain Codrington 

when he sailed from Taragona to Peniscola jn the 
latter end of May, supplied O'Donnel with arms for 
two thousand recruits, who were to replace the Va. 
lencians then embarked ; and a few days afterwards he 
delivered so many more at the city of Valencia, that 
Villa Campa and the Empecinado, whose troops, after 
their dispersion in April by Abbé and Paris, had remain. 


|ed inactive, were enabled again to take the field 


Thus it appears that, while men were sent without 
arms from Valencia to Taragona, arms were being 
conveyed from the latter place to Valencia. 

The troops in ‘Taragona had, by these different 
reinforcements, been augmented to near seventeen 
thousand men ; however that number was never avail. 
able at one time, for the Murcians were sent to Mont. 


| serrat to be armed, and the losses during the opera- 


manner Francisco Milans was left in the Hostalrich | 


district, and by his local popularity amongst the people 
of the coast between Palamos and Barcelona, was 


enabled to keep up an irregular force; but his object | 


was to be made captain-general of the province, and 


his desire of popularity, or some other motive, led him | 


to favour the towns of his district at the expense of the 
general cause. 
trafficked in coru with Barcelona, and one of their 


Mattaro and Villa Nueva de Sitjes | 


secret convoys was detected at a later period aye 


the outposts with Milans’ written authority. He put 
the men to death who permitted the convoy to pass, 
but he did not succeed in removing the suspicion 
of corruption from himself. This traffic was very 


| 


advantageous for the French, and Maurice Mathieu | 
being either unwilling to disturb it, or that having | 


recently suffered in a skirmish at Mattaro, he feared 
to risk his troops, made no movement to aid the siege 
of Taragona, which it would appear, he might have 
done by taking possession of Villa Nueva de Sitjes. 

Such was the state of eastern Catalonia, and in 
the western parts, the infantry of Sarsfield, and of 
Eroles, who had come down to the vicinity of Valls, 
and the cavalry under Caro, which was a thousand 
strong, formed, with the new levies ordered by the 
junta, an army of seven or eight thousand men. 
This force might have done much, if Campo Verde, 
a man of weak character, and led by others, had not 
continually changed his plans. At the opening of the 
siege, Sarsfield had acted, as we have seen, with 
some success on the side of Momblanch and Reus; 
but when he was sent into the lower town, the active 
army being reduced to Eroles’ division, the cavalry 
could do no imore than supply small detachments, 
to watch the different French convoys and posts. 
Campo Verde, however, fixed his quarters at Igua- 
lada, sent detachments to the Gaya and Villa Franca, 
and holding Villa Nueva de Sitjes as his post of com- 
munication with the fleet, demanded assistance from 
Murcia and Valencia, and formed a general plan for 
the succour of the place. But in Taragona his pro- 
ceedings were viewed with dislike, and diseord and 
negligence were rendering the courage of the garrison 
of no avail. 

We have seen that eaptain Codrington landed two 
thousand five hundred Valencians on the 22d of May ; 
besides that reinforeement, vessels loaded with powder 


tions, including those caused by sickness, had reduced 
the garrison at this period to om than twelve thou. 
sand.* Several colonels of regiments, and ma 
other officers, feigning sickness, or with open cuted. 
ice running away, had quitted the town, leaving their 
battalions to be commanded by captains ; the general 
of artillery was incapable, and Contreras himself, un- 
known to the inhabitants, unacquainted with the 
place or its resources, was vacillating and deceitful to 
those serving under him. He was very unwilling to 
undertake the defence, and he was at variance with 
Campo Verde outside, and jealous of Sarsfield inside, 
In the fleet also some disagreement occurred between 
captain Codrington and captain Bullen, and the com- 
manders of the Diana and Prueba Spanish ships of war 
were accused of gross misconduct. 

Carlos O'Donnel and his brother the Conde de 
Abispal, at the desire. of captain Codrington, had 
permitted Miranda to embark with four thousand of 
the best Valencian troops for ‘T'aragona, there to join ina 
grand sally ; but they exacted from Codrington a pledge 
to bring those who survived back, for they would not 
suffer this their second aid in men to be shut up in the 

lace when the object was effected. These troops 
fanded the 12th at Taragona, yet the next day, at 
Campo Verde’s order, Miranda, instead of makinga 
sally as had been projected, carried them off by the sea 
to Villa Nueva de Sitjes, and from thence marched to 
meet a detachment of horse coming from Villa Franca; 
and on the 15th two squadrons of cavalry issuing from 
Taragona by the Barcelona gate, passed the French 
line of investment, without difficulty, and also joined 
Miranda who then marched to unite with Campo Verde 
at Ioualada. 

This movement was in pursuance of a grand plan to 
succour the place; for the junta of Catalonia, Levine 
quitted Taragona after the fall of the Olivo, repaired 
with the archives to Montserrat, and as usual made 
their clamours for succour ring throughout the penin- 
sula: they had received promises of co-operation from 
O’Donnel, from Villa Campa, and from the partizans, 
and Campo Verde proposed, that the English ships of 
war should keep between the Col de Balaguer and 
Taragona, to cannonade the French convoys on that 
route; that a detachment should take post at Ordal, to 
watch the garrison of Barcelona, and that he with the 
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remainder of his forces, which including Miranda’s 
division amounted to ten thousand infantry and a thou- 
sand cavalry, should take some commanding position 
near Reus. In this situation he designed to send a de- 
fachment towards San Filippe de Balaguer to commu- 
nicate with the fleet, and, avoiding any serious action, 
to operate by small corps against the French line of 
supply, and thus oblige them to raise the siege, or if 
they came out of their lines to fight them in strong po- 
sitions. y 

Contreras treated this plan with contempt. He said 
it would cause the loss both of the place and the ar- 
my; that the French would not raise the siege except 
for a general battle, and that within their lines the best 
mode of fighting them would be in concert with the 

rrison; wherefore he desited the general-in-chief to 
attack them in conjunction with himself, and the junta, 
who were at variance with Campo Verde, backed this 

roposal. 

Neither of these plans, however, appear sound : for 
though it is certain, that if the generals could have de- 
pended upon their troops, such was the reduced state 
of Suchet’s force, and so extensive was his line of in- 
vestment, that it would have been easy to break 
through; yet, unless the French were put entirely to 
the route, which was unlikely, no great advantage 
would have followed, because the communication was 
already open by sea. On the other hand, Campo 
Verde’s plan was only proposed on the 13th, and would 
have been too slow for the critical nature of the case. 
It would have been more in accord with that great max- 
im of war, which prescribes the attack of an enemy's 
weakest point, with the greatest possible numbers, to have 
eneched wit his whole force upon Mora, orupon Reus, 
to beat the troops there, and destroy the depéts; and 
then seizing some strong posts on the hills close to the 
besieger’s lines to have entrenched it and operated dai- 
ly and hourly against their rear. If Campo Verde had 
destroyed either of these depdts the siege must have 
been raised ; and if he was unable to beat two or three 
thousand infantry at those places, he could not hope, 
even with the assistance of the garrison, to destroy 
sixteen thousand of all arms in the entrenchments be- 
fore Taragona. Suchet did not fear a battle on the 
Francoli river; but so tender was he of the depéts, 
that when Campo Verde sent an officer to raise the So- 
matenes about Mora, he called Abbé with three thou- 
sand infantry from ‘Teruel, and that general who was 
active and experienced in the guerilla warfare, soon 
dispersed the Spanish levies, and took their chief with 
many other prisoners, after which he joined the besie- 
ging army. 

Suchet required this reinforcement. He had lost a 
yeneral, two hundred inferior officers, and above two 
thousand five hundred men during the siege, and had 
not more than twelve thousand infantry fit for duty; 
but colonel Villamil, a partizan of Campo Verde’s, ta- 
king advantage of Abbé’s absence, marched with a 
thousand men to attack Mora, and being beaten on the 
16th was succeeded by Eroles, who came with his 
whole division to Falcet on the 20th, and captured a 
convoy of loaded mules, driving back the escort with 
some loss to Mora. ‘The design was to tempt Suchet 
to send a strong detachment in pursuit of Eroles, in 
which case the latter was by a rapid march to rejoin 
Campo Verde near Alcover, when the whole army was 
to attack Suchet thus weakened. However, the French 
general would not turn from his principal object, and 
his magazines at Reus were still so full that the loss 
of the convoy did not seriously affect him. 

Such was the situation of affairs on the 2lst of June, 
when the order to assault the lower town was given to 
an army, small in number, but full of vigour, and confi- 
dent of success ; while, in the place there was confusion, 
folly, and cowardice. Contreras indeed acted a shame- 
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ful part ; for during captain Codrington’s absence, 
Sarsfield had concerted with the navy, that in the case 
of the lower town being stormed, the ships should 
come to the mole and the garrison would retire there, 
rather than to the upper town; meanwhile Campo 
Verde recalled him to the active army, intending that 
general Velasco should replace him ; but at three 
o’clock on the 21st, the breaches being then open, and 
the assault momentarily expected, Contreras command- 
ed Sarsfield instantly to embark, falsely averring that 
such was the peremptory order of Campo Verde. Sars- 
field remonstrated in vain, and a boat from the Cam- 
brian frigate carried him and his personal staff and his 
effects on board that vessel ; thus the command of the 
troops was left to an inefficient subordinate officer, the 
assault took place at that moment, and when Velasco 
arrived, he found only the dead bodies of those he was 
to have commanded. Contreras then assured captain 
Codrington and the junta, that Sarsfield had acted with- 
out his consent, and had in fact betrayed his post! 


STORMING OF THE LOWER TOWN. 


This calamitous event happened in the evening of 
the 2ist. Two breaches had been made in the 
bastions, and one in the Fort Royal; they were not 
wide, and a few Spanish guns still answered the 
French fire; nevertheless the assault was ordered, and 
as some suppose, because Suchet had secret intelli- 
gence of Sarsfield’s removal, and the consequent con- 
fusion in the garrison.* 

Fifteen hundred grenadiers, destined for the attack, 
were assembled under Palombini in the trenches; a 
second column was formed to support the storming 
troops, and to repel any sally from the upper town; 
and while the arrangements were in progress, the 
French guns thundered incessantly, and the shouts of 
the infantry, impatient for the signal, were heard 
between the salvos, redoubling as the shattered walls 
gave way. At last Harispe’s division began to menace 
the ramparts on the side of Barcelona, to distract the 
attention of the Spaniards, and then Suchet exhorting 
the soldiers to act vigorously, gave the signal and let 
them loose while it was still day. In an instant the 
breaches were crowned, and the assailants swarmed 
on the bastions, the ramparts, and the fort Royal; 
the Spaniards, without a leader were thrown into 
confusion, and falling in heaps broke and fled to- 
wards the port, towards the mole, and towards the 
upper town, and a reserve stationed under the walls 
of the latter was overthrown with the same shock. 
Then some of the fugitives, running towards the mole, 
were saved by the English launches, others escaped 
into the upper town, a few were made prisoners, and 
the rest were slaughtered. 

At eight o’clock the lower town was in the posses- 
sion of the enemy. Fifteen hundred bodies, many of 
whom were inhabitants, Jay stretched upon the place, 
and the mercantile magazines of the port being set on 
fire, the flames finished what the sword had begun. 
When the carnage ceased, the troops were rallied, 
working parties were set to labour; and ere the confu- 
sion in the upper town had subsided, the besiegers 
were again hidden in their trenches and burrowing 
forward to the walls of the upper town. 

The front before them consisted of four bastions 
with curtains, but without a ditch. The bastion of 
St. Paul was opposite their left, that of St. John 
opposite their centre, that of Jesus opposite their 
right; but the bastion of Cervantes, which covered 
the principal landing place of the Milagro, although 
on the same front of defence, was somewhat retired 
and not included within the attack. A hollow piece 
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of ground, serving as a trench, had enabled the French 
to establish their left in a side bastion of the wall, 
connecting the upper with the lower town; and their 
right was strongly protected by some houses lining the 
road, for between the two parts of the city there were 
four hundred yards of open garden-ground interspersed 
with single houses. A battery was constructed to play 
upon the landing places of the Milagro, two mortars 
which were on the hill of the fort Loretto, concurred 
in this object, and the light troops were pushed close 
up to the wall; but at daylight the ships of war 
passed the port delivering their broadsides in suc- 
cession, Contreras then showed the heads of columns 
as.if for a sally, and the French skirmishers retired ; 
whereupon the Spanish general, contented with having 
thus cleared his front, re-entered the place. 

The men saved from the mole, by the ships, were 
now relanded in the upper town, and the second 
reinforcement from Murcia arrived, but being like the 
first detachment without arms only added to the confu- 
sion and difficulties of the governor. Nevertheless as 
the loss of the French in the storming was about six 
hundred, and that of the Spaniards not more than two 
thousand, the besieged had still nine thousand fight- 
ing men; a number nearly equal to the whole infantry 
of Suchet’s army; and hence Contreras, far from 


uailing beneath the blow, would not even receive a | 


ag of truce by which the French general offered hon- 
ourable conditions. 

Suchet’s position was becoming more embarrassing 
every moment; he had now delivered four assaults, 
his force was diminished nearly one fifth of its original 


. . ' 
number, and the men’s strength was spent with la- | 


bouring on his prodigious works: his Jine of commu- 
nication with Peride was quite intercepted and that 
with Mora interrupted, and e had lost a large convoy 
of provisions together with the mules that carried it. 
The resolution of the besieged seemed in no manner 
abated, and their communication with the sea, although 

artially under the French fire, was still free; the sea 
itself was covered with ships of war, overwhelming 
reinforcements might arrive at any moment, and Cam- 

o Verde with ten thousand men was daily menacing 
Ps rear. The Valencian army, Villa Campa, the 
Empecinado, Duran who had defeated a French de- 
tachment near Mirando del Ebro, Mina who had just 
then taken the convoy with Massena’s baggage at the 
Puerto de Arlaban, in fine all the Partidas of the 


mountains of Albaracin, Moncayo, and Navarre, were | 


in motion, and menacing his position in Aragon. This 
rendered it dangerous for him to call to his aid any 
more troops from the right of the Ebro, and yet a 
single check might introduce despondency amongst 
the soldiers of the siege, composed as they were of 
different nations, and some but lately come under his 


command ; indeed their labours and dangers were so | 
incessant and wearing, that it is no small proof of the | 
French general’s talent, and the men’s spirit, that the | 


confidence of both was still unshaken. 
On the 24th the crisis.seemed at hand, intelligence 
arrived in the French camp, that the Spanish army 


was coming down the Gaya river to fight, at the same | 


time the garrison got under arms, and an active inter- 


change of signals took place between the town and the | 


fleet. Suchet immediately placed a reserve to sustain 
the guards of his trenches, and marched with a part of 
his army to meet Campo Verde. That general, press- 
ed by the remonstrances of Contreras and the junta, 
had at last relinquished his own plan, recalled Eroles, 
and united his army at Momblanch on the 22d, and 
then moving by Villardotia, had descended the hills 
between the Gaya and the Francoli; he was now 
marching in two columns to deliver battle, having 


directed Contreras to make asally at the same moment. | 


But Miranda, who commanded his right wing, found, 
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or pretended to find, some obstacles and halted, where 
upon Campo Verde instantly relinquished the attack, 
and marched to Vendril before the French general 
could reach him. 

The 25th he again promised Contreras to make a 
decisive attack, and for that purpose desired that three 
thousand men of the garrison should be sent to Ven- 
dril, and the remainder be held ready to cut their 
way through the enemy’s lines during the agtijon 
He likewise assured him that four thousand English 
were coming by sea to aid in this project, and it jg 
probable some great effort was really intended, for 
the breaching batteries had not yet opened their fire 
and the wall of the place was consequently untouched : 
ten thousand infantry and a thousand cavalry under 
Campo Verde were within a few miles of the French 
camp on the Barcelona side; eight thousand men 
accustomed to fire were still under arms within the 
walls; and on the 26th colonel Skerrett appeared jp 
the roadstead, not with four thousand, but with twelye 
hundred British soldiers, sent from Cadiz and from 
Gibraltar to succour Taragona. 
| he arrival of this force, the increase of shipping in 
| the roadstead, and the promises of Campo Verde, 
| raised the spirits of the garrison from the depression 
| occasioned by the disappointment of the 27th; and 
they were still more elated when in the evening colo 
nel Skerrett and his staff, accompanied by general 
Doyle, captain Codrington, and other officers of the 
navy, disembarked, and proceeded to examine the 
means of defence. But they were struck with con. 
sternation when they heard that the British commander, 
because his engineers affirmed that the wall would 
| give way after a few salvos from the breaching bate. 
| ries, had resolved to keep his troops on board the 
| transports, idle spectators of the garrison’s efforts, to 
defend the important place which he had been sent to 
| succour.* 

Contreras, thus disappointed on all sides, and with- 
| out dependence on Campo Verde, resolved, if the 
French delayed the storm until the 29th, to make way 
by a sally on the Barcelona road, and so join the 
army in the field ; meanwhile to stand the assault if 
fortune so willed it. And he had good reason for his 
resolution, for the ground in front of the walls was 
high and narrow; and although there was neither 
ditch nor covered way, a thick hedge of aloe trees, no 
small obstacle to troops, grew at the foot of the ram- 
part, which was also cut off from the town, and from 
the side works, by an internal ditch and retrenchment, 
Behind the rampart the houses of the great street 
called the Rambla, were prepared for defence, furnish- 
ing a second line of resistance ; and although the cuts 
|on the flanks hindered the making of sallies in force, 
which at such a period was a good mode of defence, 
the reduced state of the French army gave reason to 
believe that eight thousand brave men could resist it 
effectually. 

The 28th a general plan for breaking out on the 
Barcelona side, the operation of the fleet, and a com- 
bined attack of the Spanish army, was arranged ; and 
Eroles embarked for the purpose of re-landing at 
Taragona, to take the leading of the troops destined to 
sally forth on the 29th. ‘The French general had 
however completed his batteries on the night of the 
27th, and in the morning of the 28th they opened with 
'a crashing effect. One magazine blew up in the 
bastion of Cervantes; all the guns in that of San 
| Paulo were dismounted; the wall fell away in huge 
| fragments before the stroke of the batteries, and from 
| the Olivo, and from all the old French trenches, the 
| guns and mortars showered bullets and shells into the 

place. This fire was returned from many Spanish 
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nieces, still in good condition, and the shoulders of the | rode upon the fugitives, sabring those who had out- 
‘rench batteries were beaten down ; yet their gunners, | stripped the infantry. In every quarter there was great 
eager for the last act of the siege, stood to their work | rage and cruelty, and although most of the women 
uncovered, the musketry rattled round the ramparts, the | and children had, during the siege, been removed from 


men on both sides crowded to the front, and while 
opprobrious words and mutual defiance passed between 
them, the generals, almost within hearing of each 
other, exhorted the soldiers to fight with the vigour that 
the crisis demanded. 


STORMING OF THE UPPER TOWN. 


At five o’clock in the evening the French fire sud- 
denly ceased, and fifteen hundred men led by general 
Habert passing out from the parallel, went at full speed 
up against the breach ; twelve hundred under general 
Ficatier followed in support, general Montmarie led a 
brigade round the left, to the bastion of Rosario, with 
a view to break the gates there during the assault, and 
thus penetrating, to turn the interior defence of the 
Rambla.* Harispe took post on the Barcelona road, 
to cut off the retreat of the garrison. 

The columns of attack had to pass over an cpen 
space of more than a hundred yards before they could 
reach the foot of the breach ; and when within twenty 


yards of it, the hedge of aloes obliged them to turn to | 


the right, and left, under a terrible fire of musketry and 
of grape, which the Spaniards, who were crowding on 
the breach with apparent desperation, poured unceasing- 
lyupon them. ‘The destruction was great, the head of 
the French column got into confusion, gave back, and 
was beginning to fly, when the reserves rushed up, and 
a great many officers coming forward ina body, renew- 
ed the attack. At that moment one Bianchini, an Ital- 
ian soldier, who had obtained leave to join the column 
as a volunteer, and whose white clothes, amidst the 
blue uniforms of the French, gave him a supernatural 
appearance, went forth alone from the ranks, and gli- 





ding silently and sternly up the breach, notwithstand-| 


ing many wounds reached the top, and there fell dead. 
Then the multitude bounded forward with a shout, the 
first line of the Spaniards fled, and the ramparts were 
darkened by the following masses of the French. 


Meanwhile Montmarie’s sappers cut away the pali-| 
sades at Rosario, and his light troops finding a rope | 


hanging from the wall, mounted by it, at the moment 
when the assailants at the breach broke the Spanish 
reserves with one shock, and poured into the town like 
a devastating torrent. At the Rambla a momentary 
stand was indeed made, but the impulse of victory was 
too strong to be longer resisted, and a dreadful scene 
of slaughter and violence ensued. Citizens and sol- 
diers, maddened with fear, rashed out in crowds by the 
Barcelona gate, while others, throwing themselves 
over the ramparts, made for the landing-places within 
the Milagro; but that way also had been intercepted 
by general Rogniat with his sappers, and then numbers 
throwing themselves down the steep rocks were dashed 
to pieces, while they who gained the shore were still 
exposed to the sword of the enemy. Those that went 
out by the Barcelona gate were met by Harispe’s men, 


and some being killed, the rest, three thousand in num- | 


ber, were made prisoners. But within the town all 
was horror; fire had been set to many houses, Gonza- 
les, fighting manfully, was killed, Contreras, wound- 
ed with the stroke of a bayonet, was only saved by a 


ed by the soldiers, in every other part their fury was 
unbounded. When the assault first commenced, the 
ship-launches had come close into the Milagro, and now 





Taragona by the English shipping, and that the richest 
citizens had all gone to Sitjes, this assault was memo- 
rable as a day of blood. Only seven or eight hundred 
miserable creatures, principally soldiers, escaped on 
board the vessels; nine thousand, including the sick 
and wounded, were made prisoners; more than five 
thousand persons were slain, and a great part of the 
city was reduced to ashes. 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Suchet marches against Canipo Verde—Seizes Villa Nueva de 
Sitjes and makes fifteen hundred prisoners—Campo Verde 
retires to Igualada—Suchet goes to Barcelona—A council 
of war held at Cervera by Campo Verde—It is resolved to 
abandon the province as a lost country—Confusion ensues— 
Lacy arrives and assumes the command—Eroles throws him- 
self into Montserrat—Suchet sends detachments to the valley 
of Congosta and that of Vich, and opens the communication 
with M‘Donald at Figueras—Returns to Reus—Created a 
marshal—Destroys the works of the lower town of Taragona 
—Takes Montserrat—Negotiates with Cuesta for an ex- 
change of the French prisoners in the island of Cabrera— 
Stopped by the interference of Mr. Wellesley—Mischief oc- 
casioned by the privateers—Lacy reorganizes the province— 
Suchet returns to Zaragoza, and chases the Partidas from the 
frontier of Aragon—Habert defeats the Valencians at Am- 
posta—The Somatenes harass the French forts near Mont- 
serrat—Figueras surrenders to M*Donald—-Napoleon’s clem- 
ency—Observations—Operations in Valencia and Murcia. 


Sucuert had lost in killed and wounded during the 
siege between four and five thousand men, yet scarce- 
ly had the necessary orders to efface the trenches, secure 
the prisoners, and establish order in the ruined city 
been given, than the French general was again in 
movement to disperse Campo Verde’s force. In the 
night of the 29th Frere’s division marched upon Villa 
Franca, Harispe’s upon Villa Nueva, being followed 
by Suchet himself with Abbé’s brigade and the heavy 
cavalry. Campo Verde then abandoned Vendril, and 
Harispe’s column, although cannonaded by the English 
squadron, reached Villa Nueva, where a great multi- 
tude, military and others, were striving to embark in 
the vessels off the port. The light cavalry sabred 
some and made fifteen hundred prisoners, including 
the wounded men who had been carried there from 
Taragona during the siege ; and Frere’s column in a 
like manner dispersed the Spanish rear-guard at Ven- 
dril and Villa Franca. Campo Verde then fled with 
the main body to Igualada, and Suchet pushed on 
with the reserve to Barcelona, where he arranged with 


| Maurice Mathieu a plan to prevent the Valencian 


division from re-embarking, or marching to aid the 
blockade of Figueras. 

Distrust, confusion, and discord now prevailed 
amongst the Catalans. ‘The people were enraged 
against Campo Verde, and the junta sent to Cadiz to 
demand the duke of Infantado as a chief. Milans, 
who had assembled some Miguelettes and Somatenes 
about A rens de Mar, openly proposed himself, and 


| Sarsfield, whose division was the only one in any 
French officer; and though the hospitals were respect- | 


order, was at variance with Eroles. The country 


| people desired to have the latter made eaptain-general, 


saved some of the fugitives, but their guns swept the | 


open space beyond, killing friends and enemies, as, mix- 
ed together, they rushed to the shore; and the French 
dragoons, passing through the flaming streets at a trot, 
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| to fly towards Aragon. 


and a junta of geveral officers actually appointed him ; 
yet he would not accept it while Campo Verde remain- 
ed, and that general had already reached Agramunt, 
whence, overwhelmed with his misfortunes, he meant 
He was, however, persuaded 
to return to Cervera, and call a council of war, and 
then it was proposed to abandon Catalonia as a lost 


| country, and embark the army; and this disgraceful 
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resolution, although opposed by Sarsfiel 
and even Campo Verde himse if, was adopted by the 
council, and spread universal consternation. The 
junta remonstrated loudly, all the troops who were not 
Catalans deserted, making principally for the Segre 
and Cinca rivers, in h pe to pass through Aragon into 
New Castile, and so re gain their own provinces ; every 
place was filled with grief and = spair. 

In this conjecture captain Codringt n refused to 
embark any Catalans, but he had promised to take 
back the Valencians, and although the conditions of 
his agreement had been grossly violated by Campo 
Verde and Miranda, he performed his contract: yet 
even this was not arranged without a contes 
him and Di vle, on the 


one side, and Miranda and 
Caro on the other. Meanwhile colonel Green, instead 
of remaining at the Spanish head-quarters, returned to 
Peniscola with all the money and arms under his 
control; and the captain of the Prueba frigate, 
under his command, several’ Spanish 
load d with —— d men, the archives of the n 
pali ty, ammuniti tores, and money, all belonging 
to Catalonia, set sail for Majorea under such suspicious 
circumstances, that captain Codrit n thought it 
necessary to send a ship to fetch him back by force. 
In the midst of Suchet 
brought up his troops to Barcelona, and 
Mathieu with a part of his garrison 
Mataro, disps rsed a small body of men that Eroles 
had collected there; but the Valencian infantry to 
the number of two thousand four hundred escaped 
to Arens de Mar, and being received on board th 
English vessels were sent back to their own c 


untry. 
The cavalry, part with their h 


having 
vessels of war 


these afflicting see . 
Maurice 


marehing upon 


rses, 


unWliiing to 


would not embark, and menaced their general Caro, 
who fled from their fury; nevertheless Eroles rallied 
them, and having gathered some stores and money 


inland. Campo 


from the smaller depots, marched 


Verde then embarked privately in the Diana to 
the vengeance of the pe and general Lacy, who 
had arrived from Cadiz, took > » command ; yet hi 
would have been disregarded, if Eroles had not set 
the « xample of obedience. Suchet however 
against him, and first scouring the valley of the Con- 
3ta and that of — spread his columns in al 
irections, and opened a communication with Macdonald 
at Figueras. Lacy, Sune pressed, collected the cavalry 
and a few scattered Catalonian battalions remaining 
about § Jardona, Seu d’Urgel, and took refuge 
in the hills, while Eroles threw himself 
rat, where large magazines had been previously formed. 
Suchet unable to find the valleys, 
resolved to attack this celebrated place, and for this 
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for on all sides the approaches were through the midst 
of steeps and precipices, and high upon a natural plat- 
form, opening to the « ast, and ove riov king the LJ] bre. 
gat, stood the convent of ** Nuestra Senora d Monts: ” 
edifice, and once full of riches, but the 
wary monks had removed their valuables to Minorca 
early in the war. It was now well armed 
and above it huge peaks of stone shot up in the e¢] a 
so rude, so naked, so desolate, that, to use Suchet’s 
expressive “It was like the 


” 


ral, a great 


st re d i id 


} . 
skeleton of a 


2 oy 
simile, 


mour tain.” 
There were three ways of ascending to this convent: 
> » . . Mh 
one from Igualada which winded up on the north, from 


Casa Mansana, between a pe rpendicul 


precipice ; this road which was the ¢ 


ar rock and ; 
nly one sul ppose 4 


practic ible for an attack, was defended by tWo success. 


ive batteries, and by retrenchment immediately jp 
front of the convent itself. The other two ways were, 
a foot-path on the t leading to Col bato, ind a 
narrow road crossing the Llobregat and running by 
Monistrol on the east, but both so crossed and barred 
by precipices to be nearly inaccessible to t1 ops. 
Suchet dl Pp ed one brigade at Colbato to menace 
that front, and to intercept the retreat of the Span- 
iards; | then occ ied the r is f ] lada ‘and 
Monistrol with Harispe’s and Frere’s divisions, and 
| directed Abbr’s brivade to att ck i 1 Ul convent 
by the northern The 24th Abbe d the Span- 
iards from Casa Mansana, | the 25th advanced up the 
mountain, flanked by some light troops, and supported 
by Suchet in person with tl Barcelona troops, but 
exposed to the fire f the N« itenes, who had cather- 


| prospect 


into Montser- | 


purpose leaving Frere and Harispe at Vich and Moya, | 


with orders to move at a given time upon Montserrat, 
returned himself with the reserve to Reus. Here he 
received despatches from Napoleon, who had created 
him a marshal, and had sent him orders to take Mont- 
serrat, to destroy the works of Taragona, with the 
a ption of a citadel, and finally to march against 

Valencia. We therefore preserved the upper town of 
‘TTaragona, ruined the rest of the works, 
artillery to Tortoza, and ma rched against Montserrat on 
_ 22d of July by the way of Momblanch and San 

Coloma to Igualada. At the same time Harispe 
Frere moved by Manresa, and Maurice Mathieu entered 
Esparaguera with a part of the garrison of Barcelona. 


and 


TAKING OF MONTSERRAT. 


This strong-hold was occupied by fourteen or fifteen 
hundred Miguelettes and Somatenes, inad quate as 
it proved to defend it against a great body of men such 
as Suchet was bringing up. Lut Eroles was d ily 


raising recruits and adding works to thé niteanl 


strength, and it would soon have been impregnable ; 


carried the | 


W hich be 
| the Spanish reserves. 


edge of the countr 


ed round th pe iks above. In a short time the first 


Spanish battery opened upon the head of column 
as it turned an angle, but more light troops being sent 
out, they climbed the rough rocks, and getti ove 
the battery shot down upon the gunners, whil the 
leading companies of the column rushed forward, in 
front, and before a cond discharge could be made, 
reached the foot of tl battery ben h the line of fire, 
The Spaniards then threw d ywn large stones upon the 
lrench until the fire of the light troops ve, be 


so galling that the work was abandoned, the Frenct 

however followed close, and the men above continued 
with that eneray wh | 

inspires ; } 


cl imbe ring aiong 


iccess 


unable to rally in time, were overtaken and bayonet 
in the second battery, and the road was oper d, 

Abbé now re-formed his troops and 1 hed on 
to assail t entrenchments of the convent, but as h 
1dvanced a sharp musketry was heard on the opposite 
quarter, and suddenly the Spanish garrison came flying 








out of the building pursued by French soldiers, who 
were supposed to be the brigade from Colbato; they 
however proved to be the light troops first sent out, 
to keep off th right fl 
when the mountain, 


) 


Somatenes from the ink; f 


olumn advi 


inced up the these 


men, about » hundred in number, had wandered too 
far to the ey nal insensibly gaining ground up hill, 
had seized one or two of the hermitages with which 
the peaks are furnished; then growing more daring, 
they pressed on unopposed, until they gained the 
rock immediately overh convent itse lf, and 
perceiving their adv with that intellig 
longs only to veterans, immex iat 1y attacked 
Their comman 
the steep rocks, and narrow staircases, compe! 
for their inferiority of numbers, and in a little time 
they gained one of the doors, entered, and fought the 
defenders amongst the cloisters and galleries, with 
various turns of fortune, until the fugitives from the 
batteri a wed by Abbé, arrived, al 
whole garrison fled down the eastern 
precipices to the Llobregat, where fi 

y they easily avoided Harispe’s men. 


inging the 


antage, rence 


m th 





isil.} 


The loss of this place, which by Eroles and others 
was attributed to colonel Green’s having carried off the 
money destined for strengthening it, was deeply felt 
from its military importance, and from the supersti- 
fious veneration in which it was held: several towns 
then offered their submission, many villages gave up 
their arms, and a general fear of Suchet’s prowess 
began to spread all over Spain; but the Catalans, a 
fierce and constant race, were not yet conquered. The 
anarchy attendant upon the fall of Taragona and the 
after movements of Suchet had indeed been great; 
and as we have seen, most of the persons who might 
have aided to restore order, acted so as to increase the 
general confusion, and their bad example was follow- 
ed by the authorities in other provinces who were 
most immediately connected with Catalonia: thus 
Cuesta, at this time governor of the Balearic isles, 
Bassecour who was at Cuenca, and Palacios, who 
had just been made captain-general of Valencia, did 
in no manner comport themselves as the 
required. Cuesta who had neglected to from 
Minorca the wanted in Catalonia, now entered 
into a negotiation to exchange the prisoners at Cabre- 
ra against those of Taragona, a praise-worthy thing, if, 
ts, it arose from humanity; and not 
talonian 


occasion 
St nd 


runs 


as Suchet asser 
an ill-judged measure in itself, because the Ca 
soldiers to be exchanged were the best in S| 
the French prisoners were ruined in constitution by 
their hard captivity. But at this period of distress it 
was impolitic, and viewed with suspicion by the 
trease the French force. 


Catalonians, a 
At the of Mr. Wellesley this exchange was, 
gency, and 


1, ANG 


3 Ul nding to in 
desir¢ 
however, peremptorily forbidden by the r 
Cuesta refused to receive 
ra, Which while those alr 
was, from whatever 


any more prisoners 
ady there were so tormented, 
motive arising, a meritorious act, 
and the last important one of his life, for he soon after 
died. The prisoners remained, therefore, a disgrace 
to Spain and to England ; for if her envoy interfered to 
prevent their release, she was bound to insist, that 
thousands of men, whose prolonged captivity was th 
result of her interference, should not be exposed upon 
a barren rock, naked as they were born, and fighting 
for each other's miserable rations to prolong an ex- 
istence inconceivably wretched. 

This untoward state of 
aggravated by the 
priy iteers, who taking advantage of the times, plun- 
dered the people il 
were all er 


] 


affairs in Catalonia was 
Enelish, Spanish, and 


ig the coast in concert; and they 
waged in the smuggling of tobacco, the 
monop ly of which here as in other parts of Spain 
formed the principal resource of the revenue. Yet 
there were many considerable resources left to the 
Catalans. The chief towns had fallen, but the moun- 
tainous districts were not subdued and searcely crossed 
by the French lines of invasion. ‘The Somatenes were 
numerous, ore experienced, and still ready to come 
forward, under a good general, if arms were provided 
for them, and the English squadron was always at 
hand to aid the n: Admiral Keats brought three thou- 
sand muskets from Gibraltar, Sir E. Pellew, who had 
succeeded to the command of the Mediterranean fleet, 
Was anxious to succour the province to the full extent 
of his means, and Minorca was a great depot of guns, 
Stores, and even men. Lacy, Eroles, Rovira, and 
others, therefore, raised fresh levies; and while the 
blockade of Figueras continued to keep all Macdon- 
ald’s army employed, the Spaniards seized the oppor- 
tunity to « perate partially on the side of Besalu and 
Bispal, and even in the French Cerdana, which be ing 
unprotected, was invaded by Lacy. 








: Suchet, whose posts now extended from Lerida to 
Montserrat on one side, and on the other from Taragona 
to Mequ enza, foresaw that a new and troublesome 
lan: . ‘4 
Catalonian war was preparing ; but be was obliged to 


French | 
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return to Saragoza, partly to prepare for the invasion 
of Valencia, partly to restore tranquillity in Aragon, 
which had been disturbed by the passage of the sece- 
ders from Campo Verde’s army. The Valencian cav- 
alry also, when Eroles threw himself into Montserrat, 
had under the conduct of general Gasca endeavoured 
to push through Aragon towards Navarre ; and although 
they were intercepted by general Reille, and followed 
closely by Chlopiski, they finally reached Valencia 
without much loss, and the rest of the fugitives gained 
the Moncayo mountains and afterwards joined Mina. 
That chief was then in a very low state; he had been 
defeated on the 14th at Sanguessa, by Chlopiski, and 
Reille, who using the reinforcements then pouring into 
Spain, had pursued and defeated him again at Estella 
on the 23d of July, at Sorlada on the 24th, and at 
Val de Baygory on the 25th; yet he finally eseaped 
to: Motrico on the Biscay coast, where he received 
fresh arms and stores from the English vessels; but 
he was again defeated by Caffarelli, and finally driv- 
en for refuge to the district of Leibana; here the sol- 
diers flying from Taragona and Figueras joined him, 
and he soon reappeared more fierce and powerful than 
before. 


AT 1 
A 


eanwhile Villa Campa, whose division had been 


re-equipped from the supplies given by captain Co- 
drington, concerted his operations with the partida 
chiefs Duran and Campillo;* and their combined 


forces being eight thousand strong, having advanced 
from different quarters on the right bank of the Ebro, 


linvested Calatayud, and sought to carry off grain, 


at Cabre- } 


which V This delayed the inva- 
sion of Valencia, for Suchet would not undertake it 
intil he had again secured the frontier of Aragon, and 


was now very scarce. 


| many of his battalions were then escorting the prison- 


But when they returned, he directed 
numerous columns against the partidas, and at the same 
time troops belonging to the army of the centre came 
down by the way of Medina Celi; whereupon the 
Spaniards retired to their. fastnesses in the mountains 


ers to France. 


| of Soria on one side, and in those of Albaracin on the 





| siderable loss, the en 


other. 

Four thousand of the Valencian army had mean- 
while marched against Rapita and Amposta, for the 
former post was re-established after the fall of Tarago- 
na, but although Habert, marching out of Tortoza with 
seven or eight hundred men, defeated them with a con- 

nbarrassments of the third corps 
were not removed; for while these were 
obtained on the right of the Ebro the Catalans began 
to harass the posts between Lerida and Montserrat. 
On the 9th of August the Somatenes fell on some 
Italians placed in Monistrol, and were with difficulty 
repulsed ; and a few days after, a convoy coming from 
Icualada to Montserrat, was attacked by fifteen hundred 
insurgents, and was unable to proceed until Palombini 
arrived with a battalion and dislodged the Catalans, but 
he lost more than a hundred of his own men in the 
action. Suchet finding from these events that he 


successes 


| could not safely withdraw his main body from Catalo- 


nia until the fall of Figueras should let loose the army 
of the upper province, sent fresh troops to Montserrat, 
and ordered Palombini to move with his garrison to 
aid Macdonald in the blockade; that place had, how- 
ever, surrendered before Palombini had passed Bar- 
celona. 

General Martinez, after making many vain efforts 
to break the line of blockade, and having used every 
edible substance, prepared on the 16th of August, to 
make a final effort, in concert with Rovira who came 
down to Llers. An officer deserting from the garrison 
betrayed the project; and Rovira was beaten in the 
morning before the garrison sallied, nevertheless, in 
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the night Martinez endeavoured to cut his way through | have thus put it upon enterprises beyond its me 


the lines on the side of Rosas, but was driven back 
with a loss of four hundred men. Three days after, 
the place was given up and three thousand famished 
men were made prisoners. Thus ended the fourth 
great effort of the Catalonians. ‘The success of the 


French was not without alloy, more than a fourth part 


of the blockading troops had died of a pestilent dis- 
temper; Macdonald himself was too ill to continue 
in the command, and the remainder of his army was 
so weakened, that no further active operations could 
be undertaken ; Suchet was still occupied in Aragon, 


an¢ Lacy thus obtained time and means to reorganize | 


troops for a fifth effort. 

The persons who had betrgyed the place to Rovira 
were shot by Macdonald, and the commandant whose 
negligence had occasioned this misfortune was con- 
demned to death; but Napoleon, who has been so 
foully misrepresented as a sanguinary tyrant, Napo- 
leon, who had commuted the sentence of Dupont, now 
pardoned general Guillot; a clemency in both cases 
remarkable, seeing that the loss of an army by one, 
and of a great fortress by the other, not only tended 
dire -etly and powerfully to the destruction of the empe- 
rors projec ts, but were in themselves great crimes 5 
and it is to be doubted if any other sovereign in 
Europe would have displayed such a merciful great- 
ness of mind. 


OBSERVATIONS, 


| 


} 


The emperor was discontented with Macdonald’s | 


operations, and that general seems to have mistaken 
both the nature of mountain warfare in general, and 
that of Catalonia in particular. The first requires a 
persevering activity in seizing such commanding 
posts on the flanks or rear of an adversary as will 
oblige him to fieht on disadvantageous terms; and as 
the success greatly depe nds upon the rapidity ~ 
vigour of the troops, their spirit should be excited t 

continual enterprise, and nourished by commend: aan 
and rewards. Now Macdonald, if we may believe 
Vacani, an eye-witness, did neither gain the confidence 
of his soldiers, nor cherish their ardour ; and while he 
exacted a more rigid discipline, than the composition 
of his troops and the nature of the war would bear, he 
let pass many imp< ortant opportanitie s of crushing his 
enemies in the field. His intent was to reduce the 


ferocious and insubordinate disposition of his men, | 
but the peculiar state of feeling with respect to the 


war on both sides, did not permit this, and hence 
his marches appeared rather as processions and cere- 
monies than warlike operations. He won no town, 


struck no important blow in the field, gave no turn to | 


the public feeling, and lost a most important fortress, 
which, with infinite pains and trouble, he could scarcely 
regain. 

The plans of all the French generals had been differ- 
ent. St. Cyr used to remain quiet, until the Spaniards 
gathered in such numbers that he could crush them in 
general battles; but then he lost all the fruit of his 
suecess by his inactivity afterwards. Augereau nei- 
ther fought battles nor made excursions with skill, nor 
fulfilled the political hopes which he had excited. 
Macdonald was in constant movement, but he avoided 
battles; although in every previous important at- 
tack the Catalans had been beaten, whether in strong 
or in weak positions. Suchet alone combined skill, 
activity, and resolution, and the success which dis- 
tinguished his operations is the best comment upon 
the proceedings of the others. It is in vain to allege 
that this last marshal was in a better condition for 
offensive operations, and that the emperor required of 
the seventh corps exertions which the extreme want of 


provisions prevented it from making. Napoleon might 
have been deceived as to the resources at first, and 


| force, and retarded the invasion of Valencia. 


lat the time, it will be seen that the taking 
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ans ; 
but after two years’ experience, after receiving the 


reports of all the generals e mploye d there, and having 
the most exact information of all oce urrences, it 
impossible to imagine that so consummate ae aptain 
would have urged Macdonald to undertake imprae tica- 
ble operations; and the latter gave no convincing 
roof that his own views were sound. Notw nae 
ing the continual complaints of St. Cyr, and ot her 
French writers, who have endeavoured to show that 
Napoleon was the only man who did not unde rstand 
the nature of the war in Spain, and that the French 
armies were continually overmatched, it is certain that, 
after Baylen, the latter never lost a great battle except to 
the English ; ; that they took every town they besieg d, 
and never suffered any reverse from the Spaniards 
which cannot be distinctly traced to the executive 
officers. It would be silly to doubt the general merit 
of a man who in so many wars, and for many years, 
has maintained the noblest reput ation, midst innumer. 
able dangers, and many great pe litical changes jn 
his own country, but Macdonald’s military talents 
do not seem to have been calculated for the irregular 
warfare of Cat: ae . 
The surprise of Figueras has been designated ag 
a misfortune to ‘a Spaniards, because it shut up a 
large body of their best Miguelettes, who fell with the 
place ; and because it drew off Campo Verde from Tara- 
gona at acritical period. Let us, however, contrast the 
advantages, and, apart from the vigour and ent rprise 
displayed in the execution, no mean help to the cause 
of that 
fortress was a great gain to the Catalans; for, first, 
it carried away Macdonald from Barcelona, and thus the 
fall of Montserrat was deferred, and great danger of 
failure incurred by Suchet at Taragona; a failure 
infallible, if his adversaries had behaved with either 
skill or courage. See ondly, it employed all the French 
army of Upper Catalonia, the national guards of the 
frontier, and even troops from Toulon, in a blockade, 
during which the sword and sic kness destroys d more 
than four thousand men, and the remainder were so 
weakened as to be incapable of field service for a long 
time; meanwhile Lacy reorganized fresh forces, and 
revived the war, which he could never have done if 
the seventh corps had _ been Thirdly, 
seeing that Campo Verde was incapable of handling 
large masses, it is doubtful if he could have resisted 
or retarded for any time the investment of Taragona; 
but it is certain that the blockade of Figueras gave an 
opportunity to Catalonia, to recover the loss of Tara- 
gona; and it obliged Suchet, instead of Macdonald, 
to take Montserrat, which disseminated the former 
W he Te@- 
fore Rovira’s daring, in the surprise, and Martinez’ 
resolution in the maintaining of Figueras, were as 
useful as they were glorious. 
3. The usual negligence, 
Spaniards, was apparent during this 


disposable. 


and slowness of the 


campaign; al- 


| though resolution, perseverance, and talent were evin- 


| was a heavy surf, 


ced by Suchet in all his operations, the success was in 
a great measure due to the faults of his opponents, and 
amongst those faults colonel Skerrett’s conduct was 
prominest. It is true that captain Codrington and 
others agreed in the resolution not to land; that there 
7 and that the engine ers predicted 

the 27th that the wall would soon be beaten down; 
but the question should have been viewed in another 
light by colonel Skerrett. Tara rona was the bulw irk 
of the princip ility, the st Ly and hi pe « f the war. It 
was the city of Spain whose importance was 


next to 
Cadiz. and before its walls the security or the ruin of 
Valencia well as of Catalonia was to be found. Of 
the French seareely fourteen thousand infantry were 
under rms, and those were exhau { with toil. 





1911.] NA 
The upper tow ns oe was the body of the place, 
was still unbreache od, yas only attacked upon one 
narrow front, and be hind it the Rambla offered a 
second and a more powe erful defence. ‘There were, to 
use the gove mol *s expression, within the walls * eight 
thousand of t most warlike troops in Spain,” and there 
was a succouring a without, e . al in number to the 
whole infantry of the Under these circum- 
stances the suade st assailants might have been repul- 
sed, and a severe repulse would have been fatal to the 
Fre nch operations. 

Captain C odrington asserts that in the skirmishes be- 
yond the walls, the valour of the garrison was eminent ; 
and he saw a poor ragged fellow endeavouring, such 
was his humanity and greatness of mind, to stifle the 
burning fuze of a shell with sand, that some women 
and children might have time to escape. Feeling and 
courage, the springs of moral force, were therefore not 
wanting, but the virtue of the people was diminished, 
and the spirit of the soldiery overlaid, by the bad con- 
duct of their leaders. The rich citizens fled early 
Villa Nueva, and they were followed by many superi- 
or officers of regiments ; Contreras je: alous of Sarsfield 
had obliged him, as we have seen, to quit his post at a 
critical moment, and then represented it to the garri- 
son as a desertion; the Valencians were carried off af- 
ter being one day in the place, and the Murcians came 
without arms ; and all this confusion and mischief were 
sO palpable, that the ] oor Spi anish soldiers could antici- 
pate nothing but failure if left to themselves, and it was 
precisely for this reason aa the British should have 


besiegers. 


been landed to restore confidence. And is there nothing 
to be allowed for the impetuous fury of an English 

lamn breaking out of the place at the moment of at- 
tack? Let it be remembered also, that in consequence 
f the arrival of a seventy-four, convoying the trans- 
ports, such was the number of ships of war, that a 
in s ind seamen and marines might have been add d 
to the troops; and who can believe that three or four 
thousand iF rench and Italians, the utmost that could be 
brought to bear in mass on one point, and that not an 
easy point, the breach was narrow and searcely 
practicable, would have carried the place against eight 
thousand Spaniards and two thousand British. But 
then the surf and the enemy’s t at the landing place, 
and the opinion of general Deyle and of captain Cod- 


rington and of the engineers! The enemy’s shot might 


have inflicted loss, but could not, especially at night, 
have stopped the disembarkation ; and the opinion of 
the er ers, Was a just pepe wrt of the state of the walls, 
but in no manner touched the moral considerations. 
When the Roman Pompe) y was adjured by his friends 


not to put to sea during a violent storm he replied, ‘*z 
is necessary to sail—il is not necessary to live.” It was 
lso necessary to save Taragona! Was no risk to be 
incurred for so great an object? Was an uncertain 
danger to be weighed against such a loss to Spain? 


Was the British intrepidity to be set at nought? Were 


British soldiers to be quiet spectators, while Spaniards 
them to meddle 


stood up in a fight too dangerous for 


with? Is that false but common doctrine, so degra- 
ding to soldiers, that brick-and-mortar sentiment, that 
the courage of the garrison is not to be taken into ac- 
count, to be implicitly followed? What if the Span- 
iards had been successful? The result was most pain- 
ful! Taragona strongly fortified, having at different 


een thousand men thrown into it, with 
nd free by sea, was 


periods above fift 


an open harbour 


communicatl 


taken by less than twenty thousand French and Italian 
infantry, in the face of a suecouring army, British 
brigade, and a British fleet! ; 

t. The er Ity of 1 I'rench gene ral and the feroci- 
ty of his ldiers, have been dwelt upon by oman 
Writers, but Suchet has vindicated his own conduct, 


iter 
and it is theref re unnece iry bere to enter intoa ciose 
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investigation of facts which have been distorted, or of 
reasoning which has been misapplied. That every bar- 
barity, commonly attendant upon the storming of towns 
was practised may be supposed ; there is in the milita- 
ry institutions of Europe nothing calculated to arrest 
such atrocities. Soldiers of every nation look upon 
the devastation of a town taken by assault as their 
right, and it would be unjust to hold Suchet responsible 
for the violence of an army composed of men from dif- 
ferent countries, exasperated by the obstinacy of the 
defence, and by a cruel warfare ; in Spanish towns al- 
so the people generally formed a part of the garrison. 


OPERATIONS IN VALENCIA AND MURCIA. 


The transactions in the first of these provinces during 
the siege of Taragona have been already sufficiently 
noticed; and those in Murcia were of little interest, 
for the defeat of Blake at Cullarin 1810, and the fever 
which raged at Carthagena, together with the frequent 
change of commanders, and the neglect of the govern- 
ment had completely ruined the Mureian army. The 
number of men was indeed considerable, and the fourth 
I’rench corps, weakened by drafts for the expedition to 
Estremadura, and menaeed by the Barossa expedition, 
could not oppose more than five or six thousand men; 
yet the province had never been touched by an enemy, 
and the circumstances were all favourable for the organ- 
ization and frequent trial of new troops. 

In February 1811 colonel Roche, the military agent, 
described the whole army as “ ready to disperse on the 
first appearance of an enemy,” and in the following 
June he says that “after being left to themselves for 
three years, the Murcian troops were absolutely in a 
worse state than they were at the commencement of 
the revolution, that general Freire, although at the 
head of sixteen thousand infantry and three thousand 
cavalry, dared not attack the six thousand French be- 
fure him, lest his men should disperse, and they thought 
as little of the general as he did of them; that indo- 
lence, lassitude, and egotism prevailed in all parts; 
that the establishment of the Cortes had proved but a 
slight stimulus to the enthusiasm, which was fast dy- 
ing away, and that the most agreeable thing in the 
world at the moment to the Spaniards, would be to re- 
main neuter, while England and France fought the bat- 
tle and paid all the expense.” ‘The Murcian force was 
increased after Mahi’s arrival to twenty-two thousand 
men, but remained inactive until August, when Blake 
assumed the command, and the events which followed 
will be treated of hereafter. 

The petty warfare in the south of Grenada and An- 
dalusia, deserves little notice, for during Blake’s ab- 
sence in Estremadura with the fourth army, it was 
principally confined to the Ronda, where the Serranos 
aided at times by the troops from Algesiras, and by 
succours from Gibraltar, were always in arms; yet 
even there the extreme arrogance and folly of the Span- 
ish generals, so vexed the Serranos, that they were 
hardly prevented from —s in form with the 
French, and while Soult continued at Llerena after the 
battle of Albuera. The Escopeteros and civie guards 
sufficed to keep the Partidas incheck. Thus the block- 
ade of the Isla remained undisturbed from without, and 
Cadiz itself, the seat of all intrigues and follies, was 
fed by English flee . and defended by English troops. 

The narrative of the circle of secondary operations 
being now completed, and the fate of Spain proved to 
depend upon the British general alone, it will be prop- 
er in the next book to take a view of political affairs 
shewing how strongly they bore upon lord Welling- 
ton’s decisions ; and if such an inte rruption of the mil- 
itary story should be distasteful to any reader I would 
have him reflect, that war is not so much a series of 
battles, as a series of difficulties in the preparations to 


ficht them with success. 
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BOOK XIV. 





CHAPTER I. 


State of political affairs—Situation of king Jose ph—His dis- 
putes with Napoleon—He resigns his crown and quits Spain 
—The emperor grants him new terms anc d obliges him to re- 
turn—Political state of France as regards the war. 


POLITICAL SITUATION OF JOSEPH. 


Arter the conquest of Andalusia, the intrusive 
monarch pursued his own system of policy with more 
eagerness than before. He published amnesties, grant- 
ed honours and rewards to his followers, took many of 
the opposite party into his service, and treated the peo- 
ple generally with mildness.* But he was guided 
principally by his Spanish ministers, who being tainted 
with the national weaknesses of charaeter were, espe- 
cil ially Orquijo, continually making exaggerated re ports, 
intriguing against the French generals, and striving, 
sometimes with, and sometimes without justice, to in- 
cense the king against them. ‘This course, which was 
almost the inevitable consequence of his situation, ex- 
cited angry feelings in the military, which, — to the 
natural haughtiness of soldiers in command » produced 
constant disputes. In the conquered provinces, Joseph’s 
civil agents endeavoured to obtain more of the spoil 
than pees with the wants of the armies, and 
hence bickerings between the French officers and the 
Spanish authorities were as unceasing as they were 
violent. The prefects, royal commissaries, and intend- 
ants would not act under milit: ary orders, with respect 
to the supplies, nor would they furnish sums for the 
military chests. On the other hand the generals often 
seized the king’s revenue, raised extraordinary and for- 
ced contributions, disregarded lega! forms, and even 
threatened to arrest the royal agents when they refused 
compliance with their wishes. Neither was Joseph’s 
own conduct always free from violence, for in the latter 
part of 1811 he obliged the merchants of Madrid, to 
draw bills, for two millions of dollars, on their corres- 
pondents in London, to supply him with a forced 
loan.t 

He was always complaining to the emperor that the 
niggardly allowances from France, the exactions of the 
ge nerals, and the misery of the country left him no 
means of existence asa monarch ; and during the great- 
est part of 1810 and the beginning of 1811, Santa Fe, 
Almenara, and Orquijo, succeeding each other as am- 
bassadors at Paris, were in angry negotiations, with 
Napoleon’s ministers, relating to this subject, and to a 
project for ceding the provinces of the Ebro in ex- 
change for Portugal.{t Against this project Joseph 
protested, on the grounds that it was contrary to the 
constitution of Bayonne, that it would alienate the 
Spaniards, was degrading to himself, and unjust as a 
bargain ; seeing that Portugal was neither so rich, 30 
industrious, so pleasant, nor so well affected to him as 
the provinces to be taken away, and the well-known 
hatred between the Spaniards and Portuguese would 
never allow the latterto be quiet subjects.) 

To these complaints, Napoleon answered with his 
usual force and clearness of judgment. He insisted 


* Joseph's papers captured at Vittoria, MSS. 
+ Mr. Stuart's I pers, MSS. 
{ Joseph's papers captured at Vittoria, MSS. ) Ibid. 


that the cost of the war had drained the French excheg. 

uer; that he had employed nearly four hundred thou- 
sand men for the king’s interest, and that rather than 
increase the expenses he would withdraw some of the 
troops. He reproached Joseph with the feebleness of 
his operations, the waste and luxury of his court, bis 
ill- judge 1d schemes of conciliation, his e xtravagant re. 
wards, his too great generosity to the opposite party, 
and his raising, contrary to the opinion of the marshals, 
a Spanish army whic h would desert on the first Te 
verse.* The constitution of Bayonne, he said, wags 
rendered null by the war, nevertheless he had not ta. 
ken a single village from Spain, and he had no wish 
seize the provinces of the Ebro, unless the state of the 
contest obliged him to do so. He required indeed q 
guarantee for the repayment of the money France had 
expended for the Spanish crown, yet the real wishes of 
a pe ople were to be ascertained before any Cession 
of te rrit« rye ould take pP ylace, and to talk of ‘Portugal 
before it was conquered was folly.+ As this last ob. 
servation was Joseph’s own argument, an explanation 
ensued, when it appeared that Almenara, thinking the 
seizure of the Ebro provinces a settled plan, had, of 
his own accord, asked for Portugal as an indemnifi- 
eation ; a fact that marks the character of the Spanish 
cabinet. 

Napoleon also assured the king that there must bea 
great deal of money in Spain, for, besides the sums sent 
from France, the plate of the suppressed convents, and 
the silver received by the Spaniards from America, 
there were the subsidies from England, and the enor. 
mous expenditure of her troops. ‘Then, the seizure an 
sale of national domains, and of confiscated colonial 
produce, were to be taken into calculation, and if the 
king wanted more, he must extract it from the country, 
Or go without. France would only continue her sub- 
sidy of two millions of francs monthly. ‘The emperor 
hi ‘d always sup port d his wars by the resources of the 
territory in which it was carried on, and the king might 


do the same. 


Joseph replied that his court was neither luxurious 
nor ma onifies nt; that he recompensed services by giv- 
ing bills on the contingent sales of national domains, 
which could not be applied to the wants of the soldiers ; 
that he could scarcely keep the public servants alive, 
and that his own expenses were not greater than the 
splendour of the crown required. That many of the best 
generals approved of his raising a Spanish army, de- 
sertions from it were less frequent than was imagine d, 
and were daily diminishing; and these native troops 
served to garrison towns while the French were in the 
field. He wished, he said, to obtain large loans rather 
than small gifts from the French treasury, and desired 
that the confiscated property of the Spanish nol gy 
who had been declared traitors in 1808, should be paid 
to him; buat with regard to harsh measures, the peo- 
ple » could not pay the contributions, and the proceed- 
ings of aking with his subjects should not be like 
those of a foreign general.t Lenity was necessary to 
tranquillize the provinces sub dued, and as an example 
to those which resisted. The first thing was to coneil- 
late the people’s affections. ‘The plate of the suppres- 


* Joseph's papers captured at Vittoria, MSS + Ibid. 
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sed convents was not so valuable as it appeared at a 
distance, the greater part of it was already plundered 
by the guerillas, or by the French troops. The French 
marshals interce pted his revenues, disregarded his or- 
ders, insulte d his government, and oppressed the coun- 
try. He was degraded as a monarch and would en- 
jure it no longer. He had been appointed to the throne 
of Spain without his own consent, | and although he 
would never oppose his brother’s will, he would not 
live a degraded king, and was therefore ready to resign 
unless the emperor would come in person and remedy 
the present evils.* : : 

Napeoleen, while he admitted the reasonableness of 
some of the king’s statements, still insisted, and with 
propriety of argument, that it was necessary to subdue 
the people before they eould be conciliated. Yet 
prevent wanton abuses of power, he fixed the exact 
sum which each person, from the general governors 
down to the lowest subaltern, was to receive, and he or- 
dered every person violating this regulation to be dis- 
missed upon the spot, and a report of the circumstance 
sent to Paris within twenty hours after. Before this, 
Bessieres, acknowledged by all to be a just and mild 
man, had been sent to remedy the mischief said to 
have been done by Kellerman, and others in the north- 
ern provinces. c 
neror remarked that he had himself, at first, intended to 


I oe : : : ‘ 
open secret negotiations with the Cortes, but on finding 


what an obscure rabble they were, he had desisted. | 


He therefore recommended Joseph to assemble at Ma- 
drid a counter-cortes, compesed of men of influence and 
reputation, wherein (adverting to the insane insolence 


to | 





And in respect of conciliation, the em- | 


of the Spaniards towards their colonies) he might by | 


the discussion of really liberal institutions, and by ex- 
posing the bad faith with which the 
aged the Americans, improve public opinion, and con- 
ciliate the Sp iniards with hi 
t grity of the « mpir », SO rude ly shaken by the revolt 
of the colonies. 

An additional subsidy was peremptorily refused, but 
the emperor finally consent 
half a million 
support of his court; and it is worthy of notice, as il- 
lustrating the character of Napoleon, that in the course 


Enelish encour- | 


pes of preserving the in- | 


ed to furnish Joseph with | 
of frances m mthly, for the particular | 


of these disputes, Joseph’s friends at Paris, repeated- | 


y advised him that the diplomatic style of his letters 
neensed and hardened the.emperor, whereas his famil- 
iar style as a brother always softened and disposed him 
to concede what was demanded. Joseph, however, 
could not endure the decree for establishing the mili- 
tary governments, by which the administration was 
placed entirely in the hands of the generals, and their 
reports upon the civil and judicial administration refer- 
red entirely to the emperor. It was a measure assailing 
at once his pride, his power, and his purse. His mind, 
therefore, became daily more embittered, and his prefects 


] 
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and commissari lened by his opinions, abso- 
lutely refused to act under the French marshal’s orders. 
Many of these complaints, founded on the reports of 
| is Spanish servants, were untrue and others distorted. 
We have seen how the habitual exaggerations, and 


even downright falsehoods of the juntas and the regen- 
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cy, thwarted the English general’s operations, and 


the king, as well 


as the French generals, must have | 


encountered a like disposition in the Spanish ministers. 
. . | 
Nevertheless, the nature of the war rendered it impos- | 


sible but that much ground of complaint should exist. 

Joseph’s personal sentiments, abstractedly viewed, 
were high-minded and benevolent; but they sorted ill 
with his situation as an usurper. He had neither pa- 
lience nor profundity in his policy, and at last such 
was his irritation, that having drawn up a private but 
forma! renunciation of the crown, he took an escort of 
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five thousand men, and about the period of the battle 
of Fuentes Onoro, — out of Spain and reached 
Paris: there Ney, Massena, Junot, St. Cyr, Kellerman, 
Augereau, Loison, and Sebastiani, were also assembled, 
and all discontented with the war, and with each other. 

By this rash and ill-timed proceeding, the intrusive 
government was left without a head, and the army of 
the centre was rendered nearly useless at the critical 
moment when Soult, engaged in the Albuera operations, 
had a right to expect support from Madrid. ‘The north- 
ern army also was in a great measure paralysed, and 
the army of Portugal, besides having just failed at Fu- 
entes, was in all the disorganization attendant upon the 
retreat from Santarem, and upon a change of comman- 
ders. This was the principal cause why Bessieres 
abandoned the Asturias and concentrated his forces in 
Leon and Castile on the communications with France, 
for it behoved the French generals, everywhere to hold 
their troops in hand, and to be on the defensive, until 
the emperor’s resolution in this extraordinary conjunc- 
ture should be known. 

Napoleon, astounded at this precipitate action of the 
king, complained, with reason, that having promised 
not to quit the country without due notice, Joseph had 
failed to him both as a monarch and as a general, and 
that he should at least have better chosen his time; for 
if he had retired in January, when the armies were all 
inactive, the evil would have been less, as the emperor 
might then have abandoned Andalusia, and concentra- 
ted Soult’s and Massena’s troops on the Tagus; which 
would have been in accord with the poliey fitting for 
the occasion. But now when the armies had suffered 
reverses, when they were widely separated, and in pur- 
suit of different objects, the mischief was great, and 
the king’s conduct not to be justified ! 

Joseph replied that he had taken good measures to 
prevent confusion during his absence, and then reitera- 
ting his complaints and declaring his resolution to 
retire into obscurity, he finished by observing, with 
equal truth and simplicity of mind, that it would be 
better for the emperor that he should do so, inasmuch 
as in France he would be a good subject, but in Spain 
a bad king. 

The emperor had however too powerful an intellect 
for his brother to contend with. Partly by reason, 
partly by authority, partly by concession, he obliged 
him to return again in July, furnished with a species of 
private treaty, by which the army of the centre was 
placed entirely at his disposal. He was also empow- 
ered to punish delinquents, to change the organization, 
and to remove officers who were offensive to him, even 
the chief of the staff, general Belliard, who had been 
represented by Orquijo as inimical to his system. 
And if any of the other armies should, by the chances 
of war, arrive within the distriet of the centre army, 
they also, while there, were to be under the king; 
and at all times, even in their own districts, when 
he placed himself-at their head. The army of the 
north was to remain with its actual organization and 
under a marshal, but Joseph had liberty to change Bes- 
sieres for Jourdan. 

To prevent the oppression of the people, especially 
in the north, Napoleon required the French military 
authorities, to send daily reports, to the king, of all 
requisitions and contributions exacted. And he advised 
his brother to keep a Spanish commissary at the head- 


| quarters of each army, to watch over Spanish interests ; 


promising that whenever a province should have the 
means, and the will, to resist the incursions of the 
guerillas, it should revert entirely to the government 
of the king, and be subjected to no charges, save those 
made by the Spanish civil authorities for general pur- 


poses. The armies of the south and of Aragon were 


| placed in a like situation on the same terms, and 


meanwhile Joseph was to receive a quarter of the con 
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tributions from each, for the support of his court and 
of the central army. 

The entire command of the forees in Spain the 
emperor would not grant, observing that the marshal 
directing from Madrid, as major-general, would natur- 
ally claim the glory, as well as the responsibility of 
arranging the operations; and hence the other mar- 
shals, finding themselves, in reality, under his, instead 
of the king’s command, would obey badly or not at all. 
All their reports and the intelligence necessary to the 
understanding of affairs were therefore to be addressed 
directly to Berthier, for the emperor’s information, 
Finally the half million of francs hitherto given 
monthly to the king was to be increased to a million 
for the year 1811; and it was expected that Joseph 
would immediately reorganize the army of the centre, 
restore its discipline, and make it, what it had not yet 
been, of weight in the contest. 
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The king afterwards obtained some further conces- | 


sions, the most important of which related to the em- 


——— and assembling of Spaniards according to | 
i 


is own directions and plans. This final arrangement 
and the importance given to Joseph’s return, for by the 
emperor’s orders, he was received as if he had only 


been to Paris to concert a great plan, produced a good 


effect for a short time; but after the fall of Figueras, 
Napoleon fearing to trust Spanish civilians, extended 
the plan, hitherto confined to Catalonia, of employing 
French intendants in all the provinces on the left of 
the Ebro. Then the king’s jealousy was again excited 
and the old bickerings between him and the marshals 
were revived. 


POLITICAL SITUATION OF FRANCE. 


In 1811 the emperor’s power over the continent, as 
far as the frontier of Russia, was in fact, absolute ; and 
in France internal prosperity was enjoyed with ex- 
ternal glory. But the emperor of Russia, stimulated 
by English diplomacy, and by a personal discontent ; 
in dread also of his nobles, who were impatient under 
the losses which the continental system inflicted upon 
them, was plainly in opposition to the ascendancy 
of France, and Napoleon, although wishing to avoid 
a rupture, was too long-sighted, not to perceive, that it 
was time to prepare for a more gigantic contest than 
any he had hitherto engaged in. He therefore hus- 
banded his money and soldiers, and would no longer 
lavish them upon the Spanish war. He had poured 
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POLITICAL STATE OF ENGLAND WITH 


THE WAR. 


REFERENCE To 


Ir was very clear that merely to defend Portuga) 
with enormous loss of treasure and of blood, would be 
a ruinous policy; and that to redeem the Peningsyla 
the Spaniards must be brought to act more reasonab} 
than they had hitherto done. But this the national chap. 
acter and the extreme ignorance of public business 
whether military or civil, which distinguished the 
generals and statesmen, rendered a very difficult task. 

Lord Wellington, finding the English power weak 
to control, and its influence as weak to sway, the 
councils of Spain, could only hope by industry, pa- 
tience, and the glory of his successes in Portugal, to 
acquire that personal ascendancy, which would enable 
him to direct the resources of the whole Peninsula jn 
a vigorous manner, and towards a common object, 
And the difficulty of attaining that ascendancy can 
only be made clear by a review of the intercourse 
between the British government and the Spanish author. 


| ities, from the first bursting out of the insurrection, to 


the period now treated of; a review which will dis. 
close the utter unfitness of Mr. Canning to conduet 
great affairs. Heaping treasures, stores, arms, and 
flattery, upon those who were unable to bear the latter, 


or use the former beneficially, he neglected all those 


| persons who were capable of forwarding the cause; 


and neither in the choice of his agents, nor in his 


| instructions to them, nor in his estimation of the value 
| of events, did he discover wisdom or diligence, although 


men indeed continually into that country, but these | 


were generally conscripts, while in the north of France 
he was forming a reserve of two hundred thousand old 
soldiers ; but with that art that it was doubtful whether 


they were intended for the Peninsula or for ulterior | 


objects, being ready for either, according to circum- 
stances, 
Such an uncertain state of affairs, prevented him 


from taking more decided steps, in person, with rela- | 


tion to Spain, which he would undoubtedly have done 
if the war there, had been the only great matter on his 


hands, and therefore the aspect of French polities, both | 


in Spain and other places, was favourable to lord 
Wellington’s views. A Russian war, sooner or later, 
was one of the principal chances upon which he rested 
iis hopes of final success; yet his anticipations were 
dashed with fear, for the situation of the Spanish and 


he covered his misconduct, at the moment, by his 
glittering oratory. 

Soon after the Spanish deputies had first applied 
for the assistance of England, Mr. Charles Stuart, 
who was the only regular diplomatist sent to Spain, 
carried, to Coruna, such a with previous 
subsidies made up one million of dollars for Gallicia 
alone. The deputies from Asturias had at the same 
time demanded five millions of dollars, and one was 
paid in part of their ‘demand; but when this was 
known, two millions more were demanded for Galli- 


sum, as, 


| cia, which were not refused ; and yet the first point in 


Portuguese governments, and of their armies, and the | 


condition of the English government, were by no 
means so favourable to his plans, as shall be shewn 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Political state of England with 
spective view of affairs—Enormous subsidies grante 


reference to the war—Retro- 
1 to 


Spain—The arrogance and rapacity of the juntas encouraged 


Mr. Canning’s instructions to Mr. Stuart, was, fo enter 
into * no political engagements.” 

Mr. Duff, the consul for Cadiz, carried out a million 
of dollars for Andalusia, the junta asked for three or 
four millions more, and the demands of Portugal, 
although less extravagant, were very great. Thus 
above sixteen millions of dollars were craved, and 
more than four millions, including the gift to Portugal, 
had been sent; the remainder was not denied ; and the 
amount of arms, and other stores given, may be esti- 
mated by the fact, that eighty-two pieces of artillery, 
ninety-six thousand muskets, eight hundred thousand 
flints, six millions and a half of ball-cartridges, seven 
thousand five hundred barrels of powder, and thirty 
thousand swords and belts had been sent to Coruna 
and Cadiz; and the supply to the Asturias was in 
proportion. But Mr. Canning’s instructions to Mr. Duff 


| and to the other agents were still the same as to Mr. 
| Stuart, ** Wis Majesty had no desire to annex any condi- 
| tions to the pecuniary assistance which he furnish d to 


Spain.” 

Mr. Canning observed that he considered the amount 
of money as nothing! but acknowledged that specte 
was at this time so scarce that it was only by a direct 
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and secret understanding with the former government 
of Spain, under the connivance of France, that any 
considerable amount of dollars had been collected in 
England. And “each province of Spain,” he said, 
«had made its own particular. application, and the 
whole occasioned a call for specie such as had never 
before been made upon England at any period of its 
existence. ‘There was a rivalry between the provinces 
with reference to the amount of sums demanded which 
rendered the greatest caution necessary.”” And the 
more so, that “the deputies were incompetent to fur- 
nish either information or advice upon the state of 
affairs in Spain;’? yet Mr. Duff was commanded, 
while representing these astounding things to the junta 
of Seville, “to avoid any ne of a desire to 
overrate the merit and value of the exertions then making | 
by Great Britian in favour of the Spanish nation, or-to 
lay the grounds for restraining or limiling those exertions 
within any other bounds than those which were prescribed 
by the limits of the aclual means of the country.”? In 
proof of Mr. Canning’s sincerity apon this head, he after- 
wards sent two millions of dollars by Mr. Frere, while 
the British army was left without any funds at all! 
Moreover the supplies, so recklessly granted, being 
transmitted through subordinates and_ irresponsible 
yersons, were absurdly and unequally distributed. 
This obsequious extravagance, produced the utmost | 
arrogance on the part of the Spanish leaders, who 
treated the English minister’s humble policy with the | 
insolence it courted. When Mr. Stuart reached Mad- | 
rid, after the establishment of the supreme junta, that 
body, raising its demands upon England, in proportion 
to its superior importance, required, and in -the most 
peremptory language, additional succours so enormous 
as to startle even the prodigality of the English | 
government. 
Ten millions of dollars instantly, five hundred thou- | 
sand yards of cloth, four million yards of linen for 
shirts and for the hospitals, three hundred se 





pair of shoes, thirty thousand pair of boots, twelve 
million of cartidges, two hundred thousand muskets, 
twelve thousand pair of pistols, fifty thousand swords, 
one hundred thousand arobas of flour, besides salt meat 
and fish! ‘These were their demands! and when Mr. 
Stuart’s remonstrance obliged them to alter the insult- 
ing language of their note, they insisted the more 
strenuously upon having the succours ; observing that 
England had as yet only done enough to set their force 
afloat, and that she might naturally expect demands like 
the present tu follow the first. They desired also that 
the money should be furnished at once, by bills on 
the British treasury, and at the same time required 
the confiscation of Godoy’s property in the English 
funds ! i 
Such was Mr. Canning’s opening policy, and the 
sequel was worthy of the commencement. His pro- 
ceedings with respect to the Erfurth proposals for 
peace, his injudicious choice of Mr. Frere, his leaving 
of Mr. Stuart without instructions for three months at 
the most critical period of the insurrection, and his 
management of affairs in Portugal and at Cadiz, during 
sit John Cradock’s command, have been already no- 
iced; and that he was not misled by any curious 
accordance in the reports of his agents, is certain, for 
he was early and constantly informed of the real state 
of affairs by Mr. Stnart. That gentleman was the 
aceredited diplomatist, and in all important points, his 
reports were very exactly corroborated by the letters | 
of sir John Moore, and by the running course of events ; 
yet Mr. Canning neither acted upon them nor publish- | 





ed them, but he received all the idle, vaunting, accounts 
of the civil and military agents, with 
complacency, and published them with ostentation ; 
thus encouraging the misrepresentations of ignorant 
men, increasing the arrogance of the Spaniards, de- | 
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subordinate 
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ceiving the English nation, and as far as he was able 
misleading the English general. 

Mr. Stuart reached Coruna in July 1808, and on the 
22d of that month informed Mr. Canning that the 
reports of the successes in the south were not to be 
depended upon, seeing that they increased exactly in 
proportion to the difficulty of communicating with the 
alledged scenes of action, and with the dearth of 
events, or the recurrence of disasters in the northern 
parts. He also assured him, that the numbers of the 
Spanish armies, within his knowledge, were by no 
means so great as they were represented. 

On the 26th of July he gave a detailed history 
of the Gallician insurrection, by which he plainly 
shewed that every species of violence, disorder, in- 
trigue, and deceit were to be expected from the leading 
people ; that the junta’s object was to separate Gallicia 
from Spain: and that so inappropriate was the affected 
delicacy of abstaining from conditions, while furnish- 
ing succours ; that the junta of Gallicia was only kept 
in power, by the countenance of England, evinced in 
her lavish supplies, and the residence of her envoy at 
Corufia. The interference of the British naval officers 
to quell a political tumult had even been asked for, 
and had been successful ; and Mr. Stuart himself had 
been intreated to meddle in the appointments of the 
governing members, and in other contests for powez, 
which were daily taking place. In fine, before the end 
of August the system of folly, peculation, waste, and 
improvidence which characterized Spanish proceedings, 
was completely detected by Mr. Stuart, and laid be- 
fore Mr. Canning, without in the slightest degree 
altering the latter’s egregious system, or even at- 
tracting his notice; nay, he even intimated to the 
ambitious junta of Seville, that England would wil- 
lingly acknowledge its supremacy, if the consent of 
the other provinces could be obtained; thus holding 
out a premium for the continuation of that anarchy, 
which it should have been his first object to suppress. 

Mr. Stuart was kept in a corner of the peninsula, 
whence he could not communicate freely with any 
other province, and where his presence materially 
contributed to cherish the project of separating Gallicia ; 
and this without the shadow of a pretence, because 
there was also a British admiral and consul, and a 
military mission at Coruna, all capable of transmitting 
the necessary local intelligence. But so little did Mr. 
Canning care to receive his enyoy’s reports, that the 
packet, conveying his despatehes, was ordered to 
touch at Gihon to receive the consul’s letters, which 
caused the delay of a week when every moment was 
big with important events ; a delay not to be remedied 
by the admiral on the station, because he had not even 
been officially informed that Mr, Stuart was an accredit- 
ed person ! 

When the latter, thinking it time to look to the pub- 
lic affairs, on his own responsibility, proceeded to Mad- 
rid, and finally to Andalusia, he found the evils 
springing from Mr. Canning’s inconsiderate conduct 
every where prominent. In the capital the supreme 
junta had regarded England as a bonded debtor; and 
the influence of her diplomatist at Seville May be 
estimated from the following note, written by Mr. 
Stuart to Mr. Frere, upon the subject of permitting 
British troops to enter Cadiz. 

‘* When the junta refused to admit general Macken- 
zie’s detachment, you tell me it was merely from 
alarm respecting the disposition of the inhabitants of 
Seville and Cadiz. I am not aware of the feelings 
which prevail in Sé¥ille, but with respect to this town, 
whatever the navy or the English travellers, may 
assert to the contrary, I am perfectly convinced that 
there exists only a wish to receive them, and general 
regret and surprise at their continuance on board.” 


Nor was the mischief confined to Spain, Mr, 
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Frere, apparently tired of the presence of a man| 
whose energy and talent were a continued reflection | 
upon his own imbecile diplomacy, ordered Mr. Stuart, | 
either to join Cuesta’s army or to go by Trieste to 
Vienna; he chose the latter, because there was not| 
even a subordinate political agent there, although this | 
was the critical period, which preceded the Austrian | 
declaration of war against France in 1809. He was 
without formal powers as an envoy, but his knowledge 
of the affairs of Spain, and his intimate personal 
acquaintance with many of the leading statesmen at | 
Vienna, enabled him at once to send home the most 
exact information of the proceedings, the wants, the 
wishes, and intentions of the Austrian government, in 
respect to the impending war. 

That great diversion for Spain, which with infinite | 
pains had been brought to maturity by count Stadion, | 
was on the point of being abandoned because of Mr. | 
Canning’s conduct. He had sent no minister to span 
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na, and while he was lavishing millions upon the Span- 
iards, without conditions, refused in the most haughty 
and repulsive terms, the prayers of Austria for a sub- 
sidy or even a loan, without which, she could not pass 
her own frontier. And when Mr. Stuart suggested the | 
resource of borrowing some of the twenty-five millions | 
of dollars which were then accumulated at Cadiz, it 
was rejected because Mr. Frere said it would alarm the 
Spaniards. Thus, the aid of a great empire with four 
hundred thousand good troops, was in a manner reject- 
ed in favour of a few miserable self-conceited juntas 
in the peninsula, while one-half the succours which 
they received and misused, would have sent the whole 
Austrian nation headlong upon France; for all their 
landwehr was in arms, and where the emperor had 
only calculated upon one hundred and fifty battalions | 
three hundred had come forward, voluntarily, besides 
the Hungarian insurrection. In this way Mr. Canning 
roved his narrow capacity for business, and how little 
ie knew either the strength of France, the value of 
Austria, the weakness of Spain, or the true interests of 
England at the moment; although he had not scrupled 
by his petulant answers to the proposals of Erfurth to 
confirm a war which he was so incapable of conduct- 
ing. Instead of improving the great occasion thus 
offered, he angrily recalled Mr. Stuart, for having pro-| 
ceeded to Vienna without his permission. In his eyes | 
the breach of form was of much higher importance | 
than the success of the object. Yet it is capable of | 
proof, that had Mr. Stuart remained, the Austrians | 
would have been slower to negotiate after the battle of | 
Wagram ; and the Walcheren expedition would have | 
been turned towards Germany, where a great north- | 
ern confederation was then ready to take arms against 
France. The Prussian cabinet in defiance of the king, 
or rather of the queen, whose fears influenced the 
king’s resolutions, only waited for these troops, to 
declare war; and there was every reason to believe 
that Russia would then also have adopted that side. | 
The misfortunes of Moore’s campaign, the folly and 
arrogance of the Spaniards, the Joss of the great 
British army which perished in Walcheren, the ex-| 
hausting of England both of troops and specie, when 
she most needed both; finally the throwing of Aus-| 
tria entirely into the hands of France, may thus be | 
distinctly traced to Mr Canning’s incapacity as a 
statesman. 

But through the whole of the Napoleonic wars 
this man was the evil genius of the Peninsula; for 
assing over the misplaced military powers which 
fe gave to Mr. Villiers’ legation in Portugal, while | 
he neglected the political affairs in that country, it 
was he who sent lord Strangford to Rio Janeiro 
whence all manner of mischief flowed. And when 
Mr. Stuart succeeded Mr. Villiers at Lisbon, Mr. 


Canning insisted upon having the enormous mass of | 
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intelligence, received from different parts of the Penin 
sula, translated before it was sent home; an act of 
undisguised indolence, which retarded the real businesg 
of the embassy, prevented important information from 
being transmitted rapidly, and exposed the secrets of 
the hour to the activity of the enemy’s emissarieg at 
Lisbon. In after times when by a notorious abuse of 
government he was himself sent ambassador to Lj 


sbon 
he complained that there were no archives of the . 


former 


| : . . 
| embassies, and he obliged Mr. Stuart, then minister at 


the Hague, to employ several hundred soldiers, ag 
clerks, to copy all his papers relating to the previous 
war; these, at a great public expense, were sent to 
Lisbon; and there they were to be seen unexamined 
and unpacked in the year 1826! And while this folly 
was passing, the interests of Europe in general were 
neglected, and the particular warfare of Portugal seri. 
ously injured by another display of official importance 
still more culpable. 

It had been arranged that a Portuguese auxiliary 
force was to have joined the duke of Wellington's 
army, previous to the battle of Waterloo; and to have 
this agreement executed, was the only business of real 
importance which Mr. Canning had to transact during 
his embassy. Marshal Beresford, well acquainted with 
the characters of the members of the Portuguese 
regency, had assembled fifleen thousand men, the 
flower of the old troops, perfectly equipped, with artil- 
lery, baggage, and all things needful to take the field; 
the ships were ready, the men willing to embark, and 
the marshal informed the English ambassador, that he 
had only to give the order, and in a few hours the 
whole would be on board, warning him at the same 
time, that in no other way could the thing be effected, 
But as this summary proceeding did not give Mr, 
Canning an opportunity to record his own talents for 
negotiation, he replied that it must be done by diplo- 
inacy ; the Souza faction eagerly seized the opportunity 
of displaying their talents in the same line, and being 
more expert, beat Mr. Canning at his own weapons, 
and as Beresford had foreseen no troops were embarked 
at all. Lord Wellington was thus deprived of im- 


| portant reinforcements ; the Portuguese were deprived 


of the advantage of supporting their army, for several 
years, on the resources of France, and of their share 
of the contributions from that country; last and worst, 
those veterans of the Peninsular war, the strength of 
the country, were sent to the Brazils, where they all 
perished by disease or by the sword in the obscure 
wars of Don Pedro! If such errors may be redeemed 
by an eloquence, always used in defence of public 
corruption, and a wit, that made human sufferings its 
sport, Mr. Canning was an English statesman, and 
wisdom has little t. do with the affairs of nations. 
When the issue of the Walcheren expedition caused 
a change of ministry, lord Wellesley obtained the 
foreign office. Mr. Henry Wellesley then replaced 
Mr. Frere at Cadiz, and he and Mr. Stuart received 


| orders to make conditions to demand guarantees for the 


due application of the British succours ; those succours 
were more sparingly granted, and the envoys were 
directed to interfere with advice and remonstrances, In 
all the proceedings of the respective governments to 
which they were wecredited: Mr. Stuart was even 


| desired to meddle with the internal administration of 
| the Portuguese nation—the exertions and sacrifices of 


t out of sight, were 


Great Britain, far from being ke ; 
was in every thing 


magnified, and the system adapted 
a contrast to that of Mr. Canning. 

But there was in England a powerful, and as recent 
events have proved, a most unprincipled parliamentary 
opposition, and there were two parties in the cabinet. 
The one headed by lord Wellesley, who was anxious 
to push the war vigorously in the Peninsula, without 
inuch regard to the ultimate pressure upon the people 
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of his own country ; the other, headed by Mr. Perceval, 
who sought only to maintain himself in power. Nar- 
row, harsh, factious, and illiberal, in every thing 
relating to public matters, this man’s career was one 
of unmixed evil. His bigotry taught him to oppress 
jreland, but his religion did not deter him from passing 
a law to prevent the introduction of medicines into 
France during a pestilence. He lived by faction ; he 
had neither the wisdom to support, nor the manliness 
to put an end to, the war in the Peninsula, and his 
crooked, contemptible policy was shown, by withhold- 
ing what was necessary to sustain the contest, and 
throwing on the general the responsibility of failure. 

With all the fears of little minds, he and his coad- 
jutors awaited the result of lord Wellington’s opera- 
tions in 1810. ‘They affected to dread his rashness, 
yet could give no reasonable ground for their alarm ; 
and their private letters were at variance with their 
public instructions, that they might be prepared for 
either event. They deprived him, without notice, of 
his command over the troops at Cadiz: they gave 
Graham power to furnish pecuniary succours to the 
Spaniards at that place, which threw another difficulty 
in the way of obtaining money for Portugal; and 
when Wellington complained of the attention paid 
to the unfounded apprehension of some superior officers 
more immediately about him, he was plainly told that 
those officers were better generals than himself. At 
the same time he was, from a pitiful economy, ordered 
to dismiss the transports on which the safety of the 
army depended in the event of failure. 

Between these factions there was a constant strug- 
gle, and lord Wellington’s successes in the field, only 
furthered the views of Mr. Perceval, because they 
furnished ground for asserting that due support had 
been given to him. Indeed such a result is to be 
always apprehended by English commanders. The 
slightest movement in war requires a great effort, and 
is attended with many vexations, which the general feels 
acutely and unceasingly ; but the politician, believing 
in no difficulties because he feels none, neglects the 
supplies, charges disaster on the general, and covers 
his misdeeds with words. The inefficient state of the 
cabinet under both Mr. Canning and Mr. Perceval may 
however be judged of by the following extracts, the 
writers of which as it is easy to perceive were in 
official situations, 

“T hope by next mail will be sent, something more 
satisfactory and useful than we have yet done in the 
way of instructions. But I am afraid the late O. P. 
riots have occupied all the thoughts of our great men 
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have clamoured for money! money! money! in every 
office to which I have had access. To all my clamour 
and all my arguments I have invariably received the 
same answer, ‘ that the thing is impossible.’ ‘The prince 
himself certainly appears to be @ la hauteur des cireon- 
stances, and has expressed his determination to make 
every exertion to promote the good cause in the Penin- 
sula. Lord Wellesley has a permet commearnnaee of 
the subject in its fullest extent, and is fully aware of 
the several measures which Great Britain ought and 
could adopt. But such is the state of parties and such 
the condition of the present government, that I really 
despair of witnessing any decided and adequate effect, 
on our part, to save the Peninsula. The present feeling 
appears to be that we have done mighty things, and all 
that is in our power, that the rest must be left to all- 
bounteous Providence, and that if we do not succeed 
we must console ourselves by the reflection that Provi- 
dence has not been so propitious to us as we deserved. 
This feeling you must allow is wonderfully moral 
and christian-like, but still nothing will be done until we 
have a more vigorous military system and a ministry 
capable of directing the resources of the nation to 
something nobler than a war of descents and em- 
barkations.”’* 

A more perfect picture of an imbecile administration 
could scarcely be exhibited, and it was not wonderful, 
that Lord Wellington, oppressed with the folly of the 
peninsular governments, should have often resolved to 
relinquish a contest that was one of constant risks, dif- 
ficulties, and cares, when he had no better support from 
England. In the next chapter shall be shewn the ulti- 
mate effects of Canning’s policy in the Spanish and 
Portuguese affairs. 


—— 


CHAPTER III. 


Political state of Spain—Disputes amongst the leaders—Sir J. 
Moore’s early and just perception of the state of affairs con- 
firmed by Lord Wellington's experience—Points of interest 
affecting Englend—The reinforcement of the military force 
—The claims of the princess Carlotta—The prevention of a 
war with Portugal_—The question of the colonies—Cisnero’s 
conduct at Buenos Ayres—Duke of Infantada demanded by 
Mexico—Proceedings of the English ministers—Governor 
of Curacoa—Lord Wellesley proposes a mediation—Mr. 
Bardaxi's strange assertion—Lord Wellington’s judgment on 
the question—His discernment, sagacity, and wisdom shewn, 


POLITICAL STATE OF SPAIN. 


As the military operations were by the defeat of the 


here, so as to make them, or at least some of them, | regular armies, broken into a multitude of petty and 
forget more distant but not less interesting concerns.’’* | disconnected actions, so the political affairs were, by 


* With respect to the evils you allude to as arising 
from the inefficiency of the Portuguese government, 


| ceedingly diversified and incongruous. 


the people here are by no means so satisfied of their | 


existence (to a great degree) as you who are on the 
spot. Here we judge only of the results, the details 
we read over, but being unable to remedy forget them 
the next day ; and in the mean time the tools you have 
to work with good or bad, so it is that you have pro- 
duced results so far beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
tions entertained here by all who have not been in 


Portugal within the last eight months, that none in- | 


quire the causes which prevented more being done in a 


been a great probability, if the government could 


have stepped forward at an earlier period with one | 


hand in their pockets, and in the other strong energetic 


declarations of the indispensable necessity of a change | 


of measures, and principles, in the government.”’t 
“I have done every thing in my power to get people 
here to attend to their real interests in Portugal, and I 


April. 1810. + A. April, 1811. 





| urged them to a seeming obedience. 


| increasing. 
shorter time; of which indeed there seems to have | 


the species of anarchy whieh prevailed, rendered ex- 
Notwithstand- 
ing the restoration of the captain-generals, the provin- 
cial juntas remained very powerful; and while nomi- 
nally responsible to the Cortes and the regency, acted 
independently of either, except when interested views 
The disputes that 
arose between them and the generals, who were, for 
the most part, the creatures of the regency, or of the 
Cortes, were constant. In Gallicia, in the Asturias, in 
Catalonia, in Valencia, and in Murcia, disputes were 
gy. Mahi, Abadia, Moscoso, Campo Verde, 
Lacy, Sarsfield, Eroles, Milans, Bassecour, Coupig- 
ny, Castanos, and Blake, were always in controversy 
with each other or with the juntas. Palacios dismiss- 
ed from the regency for his high monarchical opinions, 
was made captain-general of Valencia, where he im- 
mediately joined the church-party against the cortes, 
In the Condado de Niebla the junta of Seville claimed 
superior authority, and Ballesteros of his own mo. 


September. 1811, 
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tion placed the country under martial Jaw. The junta, 
strangely enough, then appealed to colonel Austin the 
British governor of the Algarves, but he refused to in- 
terfere. 

The cortes often annulled the decrees of the regen- 
cy, and the latter, of whomsoever composed, always 
hating and fearing the cortes, were only intent upon in- 
creasing their own power, and entirely neglected the 
general cause ; their conduct was at once haughty and 
mean, violent and intriguing, and it was impossible ev- 
er to satisfy them. 
perpetuated, and it is proved by the intercepted papers 
of Joseph, as well as by the testimony of the British 
officers, and diplomatists, that with the Spaniards, the 
only moral resource left for keeping up the war, was 


their personal hatred of the French, partially called in- | 


to action by particular oppression. Sir John Moore, 
with that keen and sure judgement which marked all 
his views, had early described Spain as being ‘ with- 
out armies, generals, or government.” And in 1811, af- 
ter three years of war, lord Wellington complained that 
“there was no head in Spain, neither generals, nor offi- 
cers, nor disciplined troops, and no cavalry; that the 
government had commenced the war without a magazine 
or military resource of any kind, without money or fi- 
nancial resource, and that the people at the head of af- 
fairs, were as feeble as their resources were small.”* But 
the miserable state of the armies and the unquenchable 
vanity of the officers, have been too frequently exposed 
to need further illustration. They hated and ill-used 
the peasantry, while their own want of discipline and 
subordination rendered them odious i their country. 
The poorer people, much as they detested the French, 
almost wished for the establishment of Joseph, and all 
spirit and enthusiasm had long been extinct. 

The real points of interest affecting England in her 
prosecution of the contest were, therefore, 1. the im- 
provement and the better guidance of the military pow- 
er; 2. the preventing a war between Portugal and 
Spain; 3. the pretensions of the princess Carlotta of 
Portugal ; 4. the dispute with the American colonies. 

With respect to the first, lord Wellington had made 
strenuous efforts, and his advice, and remonstrances, 
had at times saved the armies in the field from destruc- 
tion; some partial attempts were also made to form 
troops under British officers.in the Spanish service, but 
to a system like that which England exercised in Por- 
tugal, the leading Spaniards would never listen. 
was one result of Mr. Canning’s impolitic fostering of 
the Spanish pride, for it was by no means apparent 
that the people would have objected to such an ar- 
rangement, if it had been prudently urged, before the 
republican party in the cortes, and the popular press, 
had filled their minds with alarm upon the subject. 
The Catalans openly and repeatedly desired to have 
an English general, and in 1812 colonel Green did or- 
ganize a small corps there, while Whittingham and 
Roche formed in the Balearic isles large divisions; 
colonel Cox had before proposed a like scheme for the 
north, but it was rejected by lord Wellington, and I 
have been unable to trace any important service render- 
ed by those officers with their divisions. Their repu- 
tation was however quite eclipsed by one Downie, who 
had passed from the British commissariat into the 
Spanish service, and the English ministers, taken with 
his boasting manner, supplied him with uniforms and 
equipments for a body of cavalry, called the Estrema- 
dura Legion, of such an expensive and absurd nature, 
as to induce a general officer to exclaim on seeing them 
that ‘* he blushed for the folly of his government.” 


When the British ministers found themselves unable | 


to deal with the Spanish regulars, they endeavoured to 
prop the war by the irregulars, But the increase of 
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* Letter to general Dumouriez, 1811. 
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this foree, which however never exceeded thirty thou. 
sand men in arms, gave offence to the regular officers 
and amidst these distractions, the soldiers, ill-orgap’ 
ized, ill-fed, and quite incapable of moving in the field 
in large bodies, lost all confidence in their generals 
The latter, as in the case of Friere with the Murcian 
army, generally expected to be beaten in every action 
and cared very little about it, because the regency were 
sure to affirm that they were victorious; and ano. 
ther of those wandering starved naked bands, which 
they called armies, could be formed from new levies in 
a month. 

‘The chances of a war with Portugal were by ae 
means slight, the early ravages of the Spanish insure 
gent forees when Junot was in Lisbon, the violence of 
Romana’s soldiers, and the burning of the village of 
San Fernando, together with the disputes between the 
people of Algarves and the Andalusians had revived 
all the national hatred on both sides. The two goy. 
ernments indeed entered into a treaty for recruiting in 
their respective territories ; but it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the united exertions of Mr. Stuart and 
lord Wellington could prevent the Portuguese regency 
first, and afterwards the court of Brazils, from proyo. 
king a war by re-annexing Olivenca to Portugal, when 
it was taken from the French by marshal Beresford, 
And so little were the passions of these people suhordj- 
nate to their policy that this design was formed at the 
very moment when the princess Carlotta was, streny. 
ously, and with good prospect of success, pushing her 
claim to the regency of Spain. 

‘The intrigues of this princess were constant sources 
of evil; she laboured against the influence of the Brit. 
ish at Cadiz, and her agent Pedro Souza, proffering 
cold to vulear baseness, diamonds to delicate conscien- 
ces, and promises to all, was adroit and persevering, 
In August 1810 a paper signed by only one member, 
but with an intimation that it contained the sentiments 
of the whole cortes, was secretly given to Mr. Welles- 
ley, asa guide for his conduct. It purported that the 
impossibility of releasing Ferdinand and his brother 
from their captivity being apparent, the princess Car- 
lotta should be called to the throne, and it was pro- 
posed to marry her eldest son, Pedro, to the princess 
of Wales, or some other princess of the House of 
Brunswick, that a ** sudden and mortal blow might be 
given to the French empire.”* Mr. Wellesley was also 
told that anote, of the same tendency, would in the 
first session of the cortes be transmitted to the English 
legation. This, however, did not happen, chiefly 
because Arguelles openly and eloquently expressed his 
reasons against the appointment of a royal person as 
regent, and some months later procured a decree, ren- 
dering such persons ineligible, to pass in the cortes. 
This seemed to quash Carlotta’s intrigue, nevertheless 
her pretensions, although continually overborne by the 
English influence, were as continually renewed, and 
often on the point of being publicly admitted. 

The assumption that it was hopeless to expect Ferdi- 
nand’s release was founded partly on the great influ- 
ence which it was known Napoleon had acquired over 


| his mind, and partly on his extreme personal timidity, 


which rendered any attempt to release him hopeless. 
Otherwise there were at Lisbon one Francisco Sagas, 
and his brother, daring men, who were only deterred 
from undertaking the enterprise by a previous experi- 
ment made at Bayonne, where they had for an hour 
implored Ferdinand to escape, all things being ready, 
yet in vain, because Escoiquez who ruled the prince, 
and was as timid as himself, opposed it. ‘To prevent 
ill effects from this well-known weakness, the cortes 
passed a decree to render null every act.of Ferdinand 
while in captivity. 


* Mr. Stuart's Papers, MSS. 
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These intrigues of Carlotta were, however, of minor | 
consequence compared to the conduct of the American | 
colonies, Which was one of the highest interest and | 
importance. The causes and the nature of the ir revolt 
have been already touched upon, and the violence and 
injustice of the juntas, the regency, and the cortes, w ith 
relation to them, having been also exposed in a general 
way, need not be repeated here. When the Spanish 
insurrection first commenced, the leading men of Mexico 
signed a paper which was sent to the peninsula in No- 
vember 1808, urging the immediate appointment of the 
duke of Infantado to the vice-royalty. He was averse | 
to quitting Spain, but his wife persuaded him to con- 
sents provide d the central junta, just then established, 
was not opposed to it. Mr. Stuart foreseeing great ad- 
vantage from this appointment, laboured to persuade 
Mr. Frere to support it; bat the latter, always narrow 
in his views, refused, because Infantado was personal- 
ly dislike d in Eneland! and this, joined to the duke’s 
own reluctance, seemed to end the matter. Meanwhile 
the disturbances in the colonies went on, and Carlotta 
of Portugal, urged her claim to be regent, and ultimate- | 
ly, queen of that country, as well as of Spain; and 
her interests were strongly supported there, until May 
1809, when Cisneros, the Spanish viceroy, artived 
at Monte Video, and spoiled her schemes. 

The cry fora free trade with England, was then 
raised by the colonists, and Cisneros assented, but 
under conditions, presenting a curious contrast to 
the affected generosity of Mr. Canning, and afford- 
ing an additional proof how little the latter knew 
the temper of the people he was dealing with. | 
After detailing the dangers of his situation from the 
disposition of the colonists to revolt, and the impover- | 
ishment of the royal treasury in consequence of the 
disturbances which had already taken place, Cisneros 
observed that the only mode of relief was a temporary 
permission to trade with England for the sake of the 
duties. Necessity, he said, drove him to this measure; 
he regretted it, and directed that the ordinary laws 
relative to the residence of foreigners, most rigorous in 
themselves, should be most rigorously executed; and 
he added others of such a nature, that at first sight, 
they appear to be directed against some common ene- 
my of mankind, rather than against the subjects and 
vessels of a nation which was then supporting the moth- 
er-country with troops and treasure in the most prodigal 
manner. Englishmen were not to be suffered to pos- 
sess property, to have a residence, to keep an hotel, 
or even to remain on shore except for a fixed period. | 
Any property already acquired by them was to be con-| 
fiseated, and when the goods by which he hoped to 
aise his revenue were landed, the owners were not to 
be permitted to have them carried to the warehouses 
by their own sailors! 

In April 1810 the disposition to revolt spread ; the | 
Caraceas and Porto Rico declared for inde pendence, 
and the British governor of Curacoa expressed his 
approval of their proceedings. ‘This naturally gave 
great jealousy and alarm to the Spaniards, who looked 
upon it as a secret continuation of Miranda’s affair. 
Lord Liverpool, indeed, immediately disavowed the 
governor’s manifesto, but being very desirous to retain 
the trade, to conciliate the Spaniards, and to oblige the 
colonists to acknowledge Ferdinand and oppose France, 
three things incompatible, his policy produced no good 
result. Mexico indeed still remained obedient in out- 
ward appearance, but the desire to have Infantado 
existed, and a strong party of the Mexicans even 
purposed raising him to the throne, if Napoleon’s 
success should separate the two countries; but the 


Spanish regency, with characteristic folly, chose this | 


moment to appoint Venegas, who was the avowed 
enemy of Infantado, viceroy of Mexico, and thus the 
revolt was forced on in that country also, 
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This state of affairs had a bad effeet upon the war 


in Spain in many ways.. The Spaniards, thinking to 
retain the colonies by violence, sent out a small squad- 


| ron at first, and at a later period employed the succours 


received from England, in fitting out large expeditions 


| of their best troops; and that, when the enemy were 
|most closely pressing them in the Peninsula. 


The 
remonstrances of the British on this head were consid- 
ered as indications of a faithless policy; and Carlotta 
also wrote to Elio, the governor of Buenos Ayres, and 
to the cortes, warning both, to beware of the English 
as ‘ta people capable of any baseness where their 
own interests were concerned.”’ Hence there was a 
prevalent suspicion, that England had a design of 
connecting itself with the colonies independently of 
Spain, which greatly diminished the English influence 
at Cadiz. 

By this dispute with America the supply of specie 
for the Peninsula was endangered, which involved the 
very existence of the war; all things therefore condu- 
ced to make lord Wellesley desire his brother, Mr, 
Wellesley, to offer the mediation of England, and to 


| please the Spaniards he also removed the governor 


of Curacoa; but his plans, like lord Liverpool’s, were 


| based upon the desire to preserve the trade with the 


colonies, and this feeling pervaded and vitiated his 
instructions to Mr. Wellesley. ‘That gentleman was 
directed to enter into a full diseussion of the subject, 
on principles founded on cordial amity and good faiths 
and to endeavour to convince the regency that the 
British course of proceeding had hitherto been the best 
for all parties.* For the primary object being to keep 
France from forming a party in America, the revolted 
colonies had been by England received into an amicable 
intercourse of trade, a measure not inconsistent with 
good faith to Spain, inasmuch as the colonists would 
otherwise have had recourse to France, whereas now 
England was considered by them as a safe and honour- 


|) able channel of reconciliation with the mother-country. 


There had been, it was said, no formal recognition of 
the self-constituted governments, or if any had taken 
place by subordinate officers they would be disavowed. 
Protection and mediation had indeed been offered, but 
the rights of Ferdinand had been supported, and as 
war between Spain and America would only injure the 
great cause, a mediatory policy was pressed upon the 
latter.—The blockade of Buenos Ayres and the Carac- 
cas had already diverted money and forces from Spain, 
and driven the Americans to seek for French officers 
to assist them. The trade was essential to enable 
England to continue her assistance to Spain, and al- 
though this had been frequently represented to the 
regency, the latter had sent ships (which had been 
fitted out in English ports and stored at the expense 
ot Great Britain for the war with France) to blockade 
the colonies and to cut off the English trade; and it 
was done also at a moment, when the regency was 
unable to transport Blake’s army from Cadiz to the 
Condado di Niebla without the assistance of British 
‘I]t was difficult,” Lord Wellesley said, “ to 
state an instance in which the prejudices and jealousy 
of individuals had occasioned so much confusion of 
every maxim of discretion and good policy, and se much 
danger to the acknowledged mutual interests of two 
great states engaged in a defensive alliance against the 
assaults of a foreign foe:”—* Spain could not expect 
England to concur in a continuance of a system by 
which, at her own expense, her trade was injured, and 
by which Spain was making efforts not against the 
French but against the main sources of her own 
strength.” 

After these instructions, which were given before 


vessels, 


* Lord Wellesley’s despatch to Mr. H. Wellesley, May, 
1811. MSS. 
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the constitution of Spain was arranged by the cortes, 
Mr. Wellesley pressed the mediation upon Mr. Bar- 
daxi the Spanish minister, who agreed to accept it 
upon condition, that Mexico, which had not yet de- 
clared a form of government, should be excepted,— 
that England should immediately break off all inter- 
course with the colonies, and, if the mediation failed, 
should assist Spain to reconquer them. When the 
injustice and bad policy of this proposition was ob- 
jected to, Mr. Bardaxi maintained that it was just and 
politic, and pressed it as a secret article; he however 
finally offered to accept the mediation, if Mr. Welles- 
ley would only pledge England to break off the inter- 
course of trade. This was refused, and the negotia- 
tion continued, but as Bardaxi asserted, that lord 
Wellington had before agreed to the propriety of 
England going to war with the colonies, Mr. Welles- 
ley referred to the latter, and that extraordinary man, 
while actually engaged with the enemy, under most 
critical circumstances, was thus called upon to discuss 
so grave and extensive a subject. But it was on such 
oceasions that all his power of mind was displayed, 
and his manner of treating this question proved, that 
in political, and even in commercial affairs, his reach 
of thought and enlarged conceptions, immeasurably 
surpassed the cabinet he served. And when we con- 
sider that his opinions, stated in 1811, have been since 
verified in all points to the very letter, it is impossible 
not to be filled with admiration of his foresight and 
jadgment. 

** He denied that he had ever given grounds for 
Bardaxi’s observation. His opinion had always been 
that Great Britain should follow, as he hoped she had, 
liberal counsels towards Spain, by laying aside, at least 
during the existence of the war, al! consideration of 
merchants’ profits. He felt certain that such a policy 
would enaaity suit her commercial interests and her 
warlike policy, as well as add greatly to her character. 
The immediate advantages extorted from an open trade 
with the colonies he had always considered ideal. 
rofit was undoubtedly to be made there, and eventual- 
ly the commerce would be very great; but its valae 


must arise from the increasing riches of the colonies | 


and the growth of luxury there, and the period at 
which this would happen was more likely to be checked 
than forwarded by the extravagant speculations of Eng- 
lish traders. Whatever might be the final particular 
relations established between Spain and her colonies, 
the general result must be, the relaxation, if not the 
annihilation, of their colonial commercial system, and 
Great Britain was then sure to be the greatest gainer. 

“In expectation of this ultimate advantage, her 
policy ought to have been liberal throughout, that ts, 
the colonies themselves should have been checked, and 
the endeavours of traders and captains of ships to 
separate them from Spain ought to have been repressed. 
England should, when the colonies first shewed a 
disposition to revolt, have considered not only what 
they could do but what Great Britain could assist them 
to effect. His knowledge of the Spanish government 
and its means enabled him to say she could not reduce 
even one of the weakest of her colonies, and to make 
the attempt would be a gross folly and misapplication 
of means. Nay England could not, in justice to the 
great object in the Peninsula, give Spain any effectual 
assistance; for it was but two true that distant colo- 
nies could always separate from the mother country 
when they willed it, and certainly it would be the 
highest madness, in Spain, to attempt at that time to 
to prevent such a separation by force, and in England, 
to assist, or even to encourage her in such an attempt. 

* The conduct of the latter should then have been by 
her influence and advice to have prevented the disputes 
from coming to extremity, and now should be to divert 
Spain from such an absurdity as having recourse to 
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violence. But the reception of the deputies from 
America which the Spaniards so much complained of 
was useful to the latter. It prevented those deputies 
from going to France, and if they had gone, the fact, 
that colonies have the power to separate if they have 
the will; would have been at once verified. 

“Great Britain, although late, had at last offered 
that mediation whieh he wished had been asked for 
and it remained to consider on what terms it oy ht 
to be ae It would have been better if Spain 
had come forward with an explicit declaration of what 
her intentions towards the colonies in respect to constity. 
tion and commerce were. England could then have had 
something intelligible to mediate a ; but now Spain 
only desired her to procnte the submission of Buenog 
Ayres and the Caraceas; and if she failed in that 
impracticable object she was to aid Spain in forein 
them to submission! and he, lord Wellington, was 
said to have approved of this! One would really, he 
exclaimed, believe that Mr. Bardaxi has never adverted 
to the means and resources of his own country, to the 
object they have acquired at home, nor to the efforts 
making by Enoland in the Peninsula; and that he 
imagines I have considered these facts as little as he 
appears to have done! Great Britain cannot agree to 
that condition! 

** In respect to constitution” (alluding to the acknowl}. 
edgement of the civil rights of the Americans by the 
cortes)* ** the Spaniards had gone a great way, but not 
so far as some of her colonies would require, they 
would probably ask her to have separate local repre 
sentative bodies for their interior concerns, such as the 
English colonial assemblies, yet this important point 
had not been considered in the treaty of mediation, and 
in respect of commerce the Spanish government had 
said nothing; although it was quite certain her prohib- 
itory system could not continue, and the necessary 
consequence of the actual state of affairs required that 
in the treaty of mediation the colonies should be put, 
with respect to trade, exactly on the same footing as the 
provinces of Old Spain. If that was not done it would 
be useless to talk to the colonists of equal rights and 
interests; they would feel that their interests were 
sacrificed to that of the mother country. 

«It was true that the latter would lose immediately, 
though probably not eventually, very largely in reve- 
nue and commercial profit by such a concession. This 
was the unavoidable result of the circumstances of the 
times, she had therefore a fair claim to participate in 
the advantages the colonies would enjoy from it. To 
this object the treaty of mediation should have ad- 
verted. Spain should have confidentially declared to 
Great Britain her intended course, what system she 
would follow, what duties impose, and what proportion 
she would demand for general imperial purposes. Up- 
on such materials England might have worked with a 
prospect of permanently maintaining the integrity of 
the Spanish empire on just and fair principles ; or at all 
events have allayed the present disputes and so re- 
moved the difficulties they occasioned in the Penin- 
sula, and in either case have insured her own real inter- 
ests. Spain had however taken a narrow view both 
of her own and the relative situation of others, and 
if she did not enlarge it, matters would grow worse and 
worse. It would be useless for England to interfere, and 
after a long contest which would only tend to weaken the 
mother country and deprive her of the resources which 
she would otherwise find in the colonies for her war with 
France, the business would end in the separation of the 
colonies from Spain.” 

The mediation was, however, after many discussions, 
finally accepted by the cortes, Mexico only being 
excepted, and an English commission of mediation, 








* See page 323. 
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of which Mr. Stuart was the head, was even appointed 
in September is8il, but from various causes it never 
proceeded beyond Cadiz. The Spaniards continued 
to send out expeditions, Mr. Wellesley’s remonstrances 
were unheeded, and although the regency afterwards 
offered to open the trade under certain duties, in return 
for a cokes, nothing was concluded, 


—_ 


CHAPTER IV, 


Political state of Portugal—Mr-. Villiers’ mission expensive and 
jnefficient—Mr. Stuart succeeds him—Finds every thing in 
confusion—His eflorts to restore order successful at first— 
Cortes proposed by lord We llesley—Opposed by the regen- 
cy, by Mr. Stuart, and by lord Wellington—Observations 
thereon—Changes in the regency—lIts partial and weak con- 
duct—Lord Strangford’s proceedings at Rio Janeiro only 
productive of mischief—Mr. Stuart's efforts opposed, and 
successfully by the Souza faction—Lord Wellington thinks 
of abandoning the contest—Writes to the prince regent of 
Portugal—The regency continues to embarrass the English 
general—Effect of their coaduct upon the army—Miserable 
state of the country—The British cabinet grants a fresh sub- 
sidy to Portugal—Lord Wellington complains that he is sup- 
plie d with only one-sixth of the money necessary to carry on 
the contest—Minor follies of the rege ncy—The cause of | 
Massena’s harshness to the people of Portugal explained— | 
Case of Mascarhenas—His execution a foul murder—Lord 
Wellington reduced to the greatest difficulties—He and Mr. 
Stuart devise a plan to supply the army by trading in grain— 
Lord Wellington's embarrassments increase-—Reasons why 
he does not abandon Portugal--His plan of campaign. 
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POLITICAL STATE OF PORTUGAL. 


Tue power and crafty projects of the Souzas, their | 
influence over their weak-minded prince, their cabal to 
place the prince of Brunswick at the head of the Por- 
tuguese army, the personal violence of the Patriarch, 
the resignation of Das Minas, and the disputes with | 
lord Wellington, have been already touched upon; but 
the extent of the difficulties engendered by those things, | 
cannot be understood without a more detailed exposi- | 
tion. 

Mr. Villiers’s mission, like all those emanating from 
Mr. Canning, had been expensive in style, tainted by 
intrigues, useless in business, and productive of disor- 
ders. When Mr. Stuart arrived, he found every thing, 
except the army under Beresford, in a state of disor- 
ganization ; and the influence of England was decreas- 
ing, because of the vacillating system hitherto pursued 
by the British government. As early as 1808 lord 
Wellington had advised the ministers not only to 
adopt Portugal as the base of operations in the Penin- 
sula, but to assume in reality the whole administration | 
of that country ; to draw forth all its resources, both 
of men and money, and to make up any deficiency, | 
by the power of England. ‘This advice had been 
neglected, and an entirely different policy pursued, | 
which, in execution, was also feeble and uncertain. 

The Portuguese constitution, like most of those 
springing from the feudal system, was excellent in 
theory, as far as regarded the defence of the kingdom : 
but it was overwhelmed with abuses in practice; and 
it was a favourite maxim with the authorities that it 
did not become a paternal government to punish neg- 
lect in the subordinates. 
to be effected, or poor men to be oppressed, there was 


no want of vigour or of severity; but in all that re- | 


garded the administration of affairs, it was considered 
sufficient to give orders without looking to their execu- 
lion, and no animadversion, much less punishment, 
followed disobedience. ‘The character of the govern- 
ment was extreme weakness; the taxes, partially 
levied, produced only half their just amount; the 
payments from the treasury were in arrears ; the army 
was neglected in all things dependent on the civil 





| gal they were vigorously to interfere in 


When court intrigues were | 
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administration, and a bad navy was kept up, at an 
expense of a quarter of a million, to meet a war with 
— This last question was, however, a knife 
with a double edge, for in peace, a tribute paid in 
coin, drained the treasury already too empty, and in 
war the fleet did nothing; meanwhile the feeding of 
Cadiz was rendered precarious by it; and of Lisbon 
also, for the whole produce of Portagal was only 
equal to four months’ consumption. In commercial 
affairs, the usual peninsular jealousy was displayed ; 
the imports of British goods were prohibited to the 
advantage of smugglers only, while the government 

, Which thus neglected its own resources to the injury 

| of both countries, clamoured for subsidies. Finally, 
the power of the Souzas was so great, arid the regency 
was so entirely subservient to them, that although Mr. 

Stuart had been assured by Mr. Canning, that a note 
forbidding Domingo Souza to meddle with affairs at 
Lisbon, had been procured from the Brazils, all repre- 

sentations, to the regency, were met by references to 

that nobleman, who was in London, and the business of 
the mission was thus paralysed. 

In march 1809 the British government had taken ten 
thousand Portuguese troops into pay. In May they 
were increased to twenty thousand, and in June to 
thirty thousand. The cost of these forces, and the 
increased pay to Portuguese officers, added to the 
subsidy, amounted to two millions sterling; but this 
subsidy partly from negligence, partly from the ex- 
haustion of England in consequence of Mr. Canning’s 
prodigal donations to Spain, wasin arrears. However, 
as this mode of proceeding was perfectly in unison 
with their own method, the regency did not much 
regard it, but they were eager to obtain a loan from 
England, in the disposal of whick they would have 
been quite uncontrolled, and for this very reason lord 
Wellington strenuously opposed it. In revenge, the 
regency, by a wilful misunderstanding of the debates 
of parliament, and by the distortion of facts, endeav- 
oured to throw a aiakt upon the sincerity of England, 
and this, with the encouragement given to all Portu- 
guese malcontents by the Whigs, whose clamour, just, 
as applied to the ministers, was unjustly extended 
to the generals, greatly increased the disorder of the 
times. 

In this state of affairs Mr. Canning being happily 


| removed from office, lord Wellesley, who succeeded 


him, changed the instructions of the diplomatic agents 
in the Peninsula. They were now directed to make 
conditions with respect to the succours, and in Portu- 
all civil 
changes, augmentations of revenue, and military re- 
sources; and even to demand monthly reports of the 


|condition of the army, and the expenditures of the 


subsidy. Lord Wellesley also, thinking that the exam- 
ple of acortes in Spain, might create a desire for a 
more temperate government in Portugal, was prepared 
to forward such a change, provided old forms were 
preserved, and that all appeared to flow from the 
prince regent, whose consent he undertook to secure. 
Resistance to the enemy, he said, would be in propor- 
tion to the attachment of the people, and hence it was 
advisable to make timely concessions, giving however 
no more than was absolutely necessary. 

The regency was strongly opposed to this notion 
of a cortes, and Mr. Stuart and lord Wellington 
affirmed, and truly, that the docility of the people, and 
their hatred of the French, were motives powerful 
|enough without any other stimulus, to urge them to 
|action. Thus the project fell to the ground, and the 
| time was perhaps inconvenient to effect a revolution of 
| this nature, which the people themselves certainly did 

not contemplate, and which, as Spain had shewn, was 
|} not a certain help to the war. Lord Wellington, who 
| only considered what would conduce to the success of 
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the war, was therefore consistent upon this occasion, 
but it is curious to observe the course of the English 
cabinet. The enforcement in France of a military 
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conscription, authorized by the laws, was an unheard- | 


of oppression on the part of Napoleon; but in Portu- 
gal a conscription, enforced by foreigners, was a wise 


and vigorous measure; and Jord Wellesley admitting | 


that the Portuguese government had been harsh and 


oppressive, as well as weak and capricious, was con- | 


tent to withhold a better system from the people, 
expressly because they loved their country and were | 


obedient subjects ; for he would have readily granted 


it to them if they, had been unruly and of doubtful 
patriotism. 

Mr. Stuart in concert with lord Wellington diligent- 
ly endeavoured to remedy the evils of the hour, but 
whenever he complained of any particular disorder, he 
was, by the regency, offered arbitrary power to punish, 


which being only an expedient to render the British | 


odious to the people he refused. 
Fidalgos then became apparent, and the first regency 
was broken up in 1810. The marquis of Das Minas 
retired from it under the pretext of ill health, but really 


The intrigues of the | 


because he found himself too weak to support Mr. De | 
~. . ' 
Mello, a Fidalgo officer, who was thrust forward to 


oppose the legal authority of marshal Beresford. Mr. 
Cypriano Freire was then made minister of finance, 


and of foreign affairs, and Mr. Forjas secretary-at-war, | 
. . . . - i 
with a vote in the regency on matters of war. But the | 


former soon after Mr. Stuart’s arrival resigned his situ- 


a 3 : 
ation in consequence of some disgust, and the Conde 


Redondo, having undertaken the office, commenced, 
with the advice of Mr. Stuart, a better arrangement 


of the taxes, especially the “ decima”’ or income tax, | 


which was neither impartially nor strictly enforced on 
the rich towns, nor on the powerful people of the 
Fidalgo faction. The clergy also evaded the imposts, 
and the British merchants, although profiting enormous- 
ly from the war, sought exemption under the factory 
privileges, not only from the taxes, which in certain 
cases they could legally do, but from the billets, and 
from those recruiting laws affecting their servants, 
which they could not justly demand, and which all 
other classes in the community were liable to. 


The working of the Souzas, in the Brazils, where | 


the minister of finance wished to have the regulation 
of the Portuguese treasury under his control, soon 
changed this arrangement. Freire’s resignation was 
not accepted, Redondo was excluded from the govern- 
ment, and Forjas, who was the most efficient member 
of the government, was deprived of his functions. The 
remaining members then proposed to fill up Das Minas’ 
vacancy themselves, but this was resisted by lord Wel- 
lington, on the ground, that, without the prince’s order, 


the proceeding would be illegal, and involve the re-| 


gency in an indefensible quarrel at the Brazils. 
order for removing Redondo, and cramping the utility 
of Forjas, he, in concert with Mr. Stuart, withstood ; 
and this, for the moment, prevented a change, which 
would have impeded the ameliorations begun. 
however, was the disorder in the finances, that Mr. 
Stuart proposed, as the least difficult mode of arrang- 
ing them, to take the whole direction himself, England 


The | 


Such, | 


becoming answerable for the expenditure of the coun-| 
try; lord Wellington thought this could not be done, | 
without assuming, at the same time, the whole govern- 


ment of the country, which he had previously proposed 


to the British cabinet, but which it was now too late | 


to attempt, and Mr. Stuart’s project fell to the ground. 


Another spring of mischief soon bubbled np, lord | 


Strangford, whose diplomatic dexterity evinced by his 
Bruton-street despatch, had been rewarded by the situ- 
ation of minister at the Brazils, was there bestirring 
himself. 


English general, to keep the regency permanent, and 


It had been the policy of Mr. Stuart and the | 
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to support the secretariats as they were placed in the 
hands of Mr. de Forjas and the Conde de Redondo; for 
these men had been found by experience, to be better 
qualified to co-operate with the British authorities than 
any other persons, and hence lord Wellington had re. 
sisted the prince’s orders for Cypriano Freire’s resumpe 
tion of office, and had continued the functions of Forjas 
and Redondo, until his own remonstrances could reach 
the Brazils. In this state of affairs lord Strangford jn. 
formed Mr. Stuart that he had persuaded the prince to 
accede to the following propositions. 1. That the 
British plenipotentiary at Lisbon, the count Redondo 
doctor Nogueras, and the principal Souza, should be 
added to the old regency. 2. That admiral Berkeley 
should be naval commander-in-chief. 3. That all trai. 
torous correspondence should be prevented, and that 
measures should be taken to limit the exuberant power 
assumed by subordinates. ‘This last article was dj. 
rected against Forjas, and the whole went to establish 
the preponderance of the Souza faction. The only 
useful part was the appointment of Mr. Stuart to the 
regency, but this was arranged before it was known 
that Mr. Villiers had been recalled, and consequently 
had the same object of favouring the Souzas in view, 

Mr. Stuart and lord Wellington strongly objected to 
this change, although they submitted to it as not wish- 
ing to appear regardless of the prince regent’s rights, 
Mr. Stuart, however, reflecting that a covernment com. 
posed of men having different views and feelings, and 
without any casting vote, the number being even, could 
not go on usefully, was at first averse to join the re. 
gency, but was finally persuaded to do so by lord Wel- 
lington, who justly considered that his presen 
would give the only chance of success. 

Doctor Nogueras’ appointment was described, by 
lord Strangford, as a tribute to democracy, the object 
being to counteract the power of those very secretariats 
which lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart were labouring 
topreserve. But lord Strangford prided himself chiefly 
upon the appointment of the principal Souza, who, he 
said, had been recommended to him by Mr. Villiers, 
an avowal of great import, as she wing at once the 
spirit of the new arrangement: for this Souza had, in 
a subordinate situation, hitherto opposed every pro- 
ceeding of the British in Portugal; he was the avowed 
enemy of Beresford. the contriver of all confusion, and 
the most mischievous person in Portugal; and his ab- 
sence from that country was so desirable, that intima- 
tions to that effect had been formally given to him, by 
lord Wellesley, through Mr. St art. "This factious 
person was now, however, armed with additional 
power, to thwart the English authorities in Portugal, 
and thus Jord Strangford’s diplomacy tended 
to ruin that cause which he had been sent 
zils to support. 

In relating these proceedings I have, following his 
own letter, announcing the ch lescribed lord 
Strangford as acting voluntarily; but in a subsequent 
despatch he affirmed, that it was under Mr. Canning’s 
instructions, he had pressed for this incorporating of 
the British minister in the regency, and that Nogueras’ 
appointment sprang entirely from the prince regent’s 
own will, which he did not choose to oppose. In like 
manner, when lord Wellesley was intent upon assem- 
bling a cortes, lord Strangford called it **a great and es 
I wern- 
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ce there 
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, in effect, 
to the Bra- 


e, « 


sential measure strongly and wisely urged by 
and yet afterwards acknowledged that he neg- 
lected to press it, because he thought it ** use/ess and even 
hur!ful,’’ which inconsistency renders it difficult to de- 
termine on whom these affairs rested. As affecting Mr. 
Canning’s policy, however, it is to be observed that if he 


99 
ment, 


originally arranged this change, his object was to put Mr, 


Villiers in the regency, not with any view to the more 


complete controul of Portugal for the purposes of war, 


pr 


1 


but, as the instructions to sir John Cradock ve, to cn- 
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sure a preponderance to the diplomatic department over 
the military in that country. 

The principal reforms, in the administration, which 
had been sought for by lord Wellington, were a better 
arrangement of the financial system—the execution of 
the laws without favour to the fidalgos—the suppres- 
sion of the “* junta de viveres,” a negligent and fraudu- 
lent board, for which he wished to establish a Portu- 
guese commissariat—the due supply of provisions and 
stores, for the national troops and fortresses—the con- 
solidation of the arsenal department under one head— 
the formation of a military chest, distinct from the 
treasury, Which was always diverting the funds to 
other purposes—the enforcing of the regulations about 
the means of transport—the repairs of the roads and 
bridges—the reformation of the hospitals—the succour- 
ing of the starving people, and the revival of agricul- 
ture in the parts desolated by the war. 

These things he had hoped to accomplish; but from 
the moment the change effected by lord Strangford took 
place, unce asing acrimonious disputes ensued between 
the British commander and the Portuguese govern- 
ment, and no species of falsehood or intrigue, not even 
personal insult, and the writing of anonymous threat- 
ening letters, were spared by the Souza faction. In 
the beginning of 1811 they had organized an anti-Eng- 
lish party, and a plot was laid to force the British out 
of the country, which would have succeeded if less 
vigilance had been used by Mr. Stuart, or less vigour 
of control by lord Wellington. ‘This plot however re- 
quired that the patriarch should go to the northern pro- 
vinces, a journey which the envoy always dexterously 
prevented. 

The first complaint of the British authorities, accom- 
panied with a demand for the removal of the principal 
Souza, reached the Brazils in February 1811, and Das 
Minas died about the same time; but so strongly was 
the faction supported at Rio Janeiro, that in May, the 
prince regent expressed his entire approval of the 
Souzas’ proceedings and his high displeasure with 
Forjas and Mr. Stuart. His minister, the Conde de 
Linhares, wrote, that the capture of Massena with his 
whole army, which he expected to hear of each day, 
would not make amends for the destruction of the coun- 
try during the retreat of the allies; and in an official 
note to lord Strangford, he declared, that the prince 
regent could not permit Mr. Stuart to vote in matters 
internal government of the kingdom, 
because he was influenced by, and consulted persons 
suspected of disaffection, which expression lord Strang- 
ford said referred solely to Forjas. 

The prince hims« If also wrote to lord Wellington, 
accusing Mr. Stuart of acting separately from the com- 
mander-in-chief, and of being the cause of all the fac- 
tions which had sprung up, and he declared that he 
would not remove Souza, unless Mr. Stuart was re- 
called. He desired that Forjas, who he affirmed to be 
the real author of the opposition complained of by the 
British, should be sent to the Brazils, to answer for 
his conduct ; and finally he announced his intention to 
write in a like strain to the king of England. ‘To this 
lord Wellington answered that finding his conduct dis- 
approved and Souza’s applauded, he proposed to quit 
Portugal. Forjas immediately sent in his resignation, 
admiral Berke ley proposed to do the same, and Mr. 
Staart withdrew from the council until the pleasure of 
his own cabinet should be made known: the war was 
then on the point of finishing, but the crisis was not 
perceived by the public, because the resolution of the 
English general was kept secret, to avoid disturbing 
the public mind, and in the hopes cf submission on the 
part of the prince, 


concerning the 


of a nature to leave the English general little hope of 


sing ahi . | 
being able to continue the contest, should he even defeat | 
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the intrigues at Rio Janeiro; for besides the quarrel 
with the Souza faction, in which he and Mr. Stuart 
supported Forjas, Nogueira, and Redondo, against 
their enemies in the Brazils, these very persons, al- 
though the best that could be found, and men of un- 
doubted ability, influenced partly by national habits, 
partly by fears of ultimate consequences, continually 
harassed him in the execution of the details belonging 
to their offices. No delinquent was ever punished, no 
fortress ever stored in due time and quantity, the suf- 
fering people were uncared for, disorders were unre- 
pressed, the troops were starved, and the favouring of 
the fidalgos constant. The “ junta de viveres’’ was 
supported, the formation of a military chest, and com- 
missariat, delayed ; many wild and foolish schemes 
daily broached ; and the natural weakness of the gov- 
ernment was, by instability, increased, because the 
prince regent had early in 1811 intimated an intention 
of immediately returning to Europe. 

I have said that it was a favourite maxim with the 
regency that a paternal government should not punish 
delinquents in the public service, and they added to 
this another still more absurd, namely, that the Portu- 
guese troops could thrive under privations of food, 
which would kill men of another nation; with these 
two follies they excused neglect, whenever the repeti- 
tion, that there had been no neglect, became fatiguing 
to them. Besides this, collisions between the British 
commissariat and the “ junta de viveres”’ were frequent 
and very hurtful, because the former, able to outbid, and 
more in fear of failure, overbought the latter; this con- 
tracted the already too small sphere of their activity, 
and lord Wellington was prevented feeding the whole 
Portuguese army himself by a curious obstacle. His 
principal dependance for the support of his own troops 
was upon the Spanish muleteers attached to the army, 
they were the very life and sustenance of the war, and 
their patience, hardiness, and fidelity to the British 
were remarkable ; but they so abhorred the Portuguese 
people that they would not carry provisions for their 
soldiers, and lord Wellington only obtained their ser- 
vices, for those brigades which were attached to the 
English divisions, by making them think the food was 
entirely for the latter. Upon such nice management 
even in apparently trifling matters did this war depend. 
And yet it is not uncommon for politicians, versed only 
in the classic puerilities of public schools, and the 
tricks of parliamentary faction, to hold the rugged ex- 
perience of Wellington’s camp as nothing in the for- 
mation of a statesman. 

The effects of these complicated affairs were soon 
and severely felt. Abrantes had like to have been 
abandoned from want, at the time Massena held Santa- 
rem, and the Portuguese troops were starved during 
that general’s retreat; Beresford’s operations in the 
Alemtejo were impeded, and his hospitals were left 
without sueccour ; at Fuentes Onoro ammunition failed 
and the Portuguese artillery were forced to supply 
themselves by picking up the enemy’s bullets; the 
cavalry of that nation were quite ruined, and out of 
more than forty thousand regular troops, formed by 
Beresford, only nineteen thousand were to be found 
under arms after the battle of Albuera, the rest had 
deserted or died from extreme want. 

When Massena retreated the provincial organization 
of the country was restored, and to encourage the peo- 
ple to sow the devastated districts before the season 
passed, Mr. Stuart had furnished seed corn on the 
credit of the coming subsidy ; an amnesty for deserters 
was also published, the feudal imposts for the year 
were remitted, and fairs were established to supply 


| tools of husbandry; but notwithstanding these efforts 
Meanwhile other embarrassments were superadded, 


such was the distress, that at Caldas eighty persons 
died daily, and at Figueras where twelve thousand 
people, chiefly from Portuguese Estremadura, had taken 
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refuge, the daily deaths were above a hundred, and the 
whole would have perished but for the active benevo- 
lence of — Von Linstow, an officer of general 
Trant’s staff. Meanwhile the country was so overrun 


with robbers that the detached officers could not travel | 
in safety upon the service of the army, and Welling- | 


ton was fearful of being obliged toemploy his troops 
against them. 
Lisbon, and even assassinated while on duty with 


impunity ; the whole army was disgusted, the letters | 
to England were engendering in that country a general | 


dislike to the war, and the British soldiers, when not 


with their regiments, committed a thousand outrages | 


on the line of operations. 

As a climax to these scenes of misery and mischief, 
the harvest which had failed in Portugal, failed also in 
England ; and no corn was to be got from the Baltic 
because there was no specie to pay for it, and bills 
were refused. Hence the famine spread in a ter- 
rible manner until Mr. Stuart obtained leave to license 
fifty American vessels with corn, whose cargoes were 
paid for out of funds provided partly by the charity of 
the people of England, and partly by a parliamentary 
grant which passed when Massena retreated. 

In this crisis the British cabinet granted an additional 
subsidy to Portugal, but from the scarcity of specie, 
the greatest part of it was paid in kind, and the distress 
of the regency for money was scarcely lessened ; for 
these supplies merely stood in the place of the plunder 
which had hitherto prevailed in the country. Thus 
Mr. Canning’s prodigality, Mr. Vansittart’s paper sys- 
tem, and Mr. Perceval’s economy, all combined to 
press upon the British general, and to use his own 
words, he was supplied with only one-sixth part of the 
money necessary to keep the great machine going 
which had been set in motion. Mr. Perceval however, 
in answer to his remonstrances, employed a secretary 
of the Treasury to prove in a laboured paper, founded 
entirely upon false data, that the army had been over- 
supplied, and must have money to spare. But that 
minister, whose speeches breathed nothing but the 


. . . . - | 
final destruction of France, designed to confine the | 


efforts of England to the defence of Portugal alone, 
without any regard to the rest of the Peninsula. 
Amongst the other follies of the Portuguese regency 
was a resolution to issue proclamations, filled with 
bombastic adulation of themselves, vulgar abuse of 
the French, and altogether unsuited to the object of 
raising the public feeling, which flagged under their 
system. ‘fo the English general’s remonstrances on 
this head, Forjas replied, that praise of themselves and 
abuse of the French was the national custom, and 
could not be dispensed with! a circumstance which 


certain English writers who have implicitly followed | 
the accounts of the Portuguese authors, such as Accur- | 


sio de Neves, and men of his stamp, relative to French 
enormities, would do well to consider. 
right to observe, that so many complaints were made 
of the cruelty committed by Massena’s army while at 
Santarem, that lord Wellington had some thoughts of 
reprisals ; but having first caused strict inquiry to be 
made, it was discovered that in most cases, the orde- 
nanca, after having submitted to the French, and 
received their protection, took advantage of it to de- 
stroy the stragglers and small detachments, and the 
cruelty complained of was only the infliction of legiti- 
mate punishment for such conduct:* the projected 
retaliation was therefore changed for an injunction to 
the ordenancas to cease from such a warfare. 

The character of the regency was, however, most 
openly shown in their proceedings connected with the 
convention of Cintra. All the advantages which that 
treaty ensured to Portugal, they complacently reaped, 
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British officers were daily insulted at | 


And here it is | 
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| but overlooked or annulled those points in which the 
character of England was concerned. In violation of 
the convention, and in despite of the remonstrances of 

lord Wellington and Mr Stuart, they cast the French 
residents at Lisbon into loathsome dungeons, without 
| any cause of complaint; and in the affair of Mascar. 
| henas their conduct was distinguished alike by wanton 
| 


cruelty and useless treachery. This youth, when only 
fifteen, had with many others entered the French gep. 
vice in Junot’s time, under the permission of his own 
prince ; and he and the Conde de Sabugal, were taken by 
the peasautry in 1810 endeavouring to pass from Masse. 
na’s army into Spain, Sabugal in uniform, Mascarheiias 
| in disguise. They were both tried as traitdrs, The 
| first, a general officer, and with powerful friends 
| amongst the Fidalgos, was acquitted, as indeed was 
| only just; but he was then appointed to a situation 
under the regency, which was disgraceful, as arising 
i faction : Mascarheias was a boy, and had no 

vowerful friends, and he was condemned to death, 
lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart represented the injus- 
tice of this sentence, and they desired that if humanit 
was unheeded the government would put him to deat 
as a spy, for being in disguise, and so prevent the dan- 
ger of reprisals, already threatened by Massena. The 
young man’s mother and sisters, grovelling in the dust, 
implored the regency to spare him, but to shew their 
hatred of lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart, for the dis. 
putes with the regency were then highest, the govern- 
ment told the miserable women, that it was the 
British general and minister who demanded his death, 
and they were sent, with this brutal falsehood, to weep 
and to ask grace from persons who had no power to 
grant it. Mascarhenas was publicly executed as a 
traitor, for entering the French service under the au- 
thority of his native prince, while Sabugal was acquit. 
| ted, and even rewarded, although precisely in the same 
circumstances, when the excuse of the disguise had 
been rejected. 

In 1810 one Corea, calling himself an aide-de-camp 
of Massena, was likewise seized in disguise within 
the British lines, and, having given useful information, 
was by lord Wellington confined in St. Julians, to pro- 
tect him from the Portuguese government. After a 
time he became deranged, and was released, where- 
upon the regency, rather than keep him, desired that 
he might be sent as a prisoner of war to England; 
thus for convenience admitting the very principle 
which they had rejected when only honour and human- 
ity were concerned, A process against the marquis 
d’Alorna had also been commenced, but his family 
being powerful it was soon dropped, and yet the gov- 
ernment refused madame d’Alorna leave to join her 
husband, thus shewing themselves spiteful and con- 
temptible as well as cowardly and bloody. Even the 
court of Brazil was shocked. The prince rebuked the 
regency severely for the death of Mascarhefias, re- 
| versed the sentences on some others, and banished 
Sabugal to Terceira. 

This was the political state of Portugal. 

Lord Liverpool’s intimation, that neither corn nor 
specie could be had from England, threw lord Wel- 
lington on his own resources for feeding his troops. 
He had before created a paper money by means of com- 
| missariat bills, which, being paid regularly at certain 
periods, passed current with the pe »ple when the na- 
tional bonds called ‘* Apolocies’’ were at an enormous 
| discount. He now in concert with Mr. Stuart, entered 
into commerce to supply his necessities. For having 
| ascertained that grain in different parts of the world, 
| especially in South America, could be bought by bills, 
| cheaper than it sold for hard eash in Lisbon ; and that 
|in Egypt, although only to be bought with specie, it 
| was at a reduced price; they employed mercantile 
| agents to purchase it for the army account, and after 
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filling the magazines sold the overplus to the inhabit- | 


ants. This transaction was, however, greatly impeded 


by the disputes with North America, which were now | 


rapidly hastening to a rupture; the American shi 
which frequented the Tagus being prevented by t 
non-importation act from bringing back merchandize, 
were forced to demand coin, which helped to drain the 
country of specte. 

As Mr. Stuart could obtain no assistance from the 
English merchants of Lisbon, to aid him in a traffic 
which interfered with their profits, he wrote circular 
letters to the consuls in the Mediterranean, and in the 


Portuguese islands, and to the English minister at} 


Washington, desiring them to negotiate treasury bills; 
to increase the shipments of corn to Lisbon, and pay 
with new bills, to be invested in such articles of Brit- 
ish manufacture as the non-importation law still per- 
mitted to go to America. By this complicated pro- 
cess he contrived to keep something in the military 
chest; and this commerce, which lord Wellington 
truly observed, was not what ought to have occupied 
his time and attention, saved the army, and the people, 
when the proceedings of Mr. Perceval would have de- 
stroyed both. Yet it was afterwards cavilled at and 
censured by the ministers, on the representations of the 
merchants who found their exorbitant gains interrupted 
by it. 

Pressed by such accumulated difficulties, and not 
supported in England as he deserved, the general, who 
had more than once intimated his resolution to with- 
draw from the Peninsula, now seriously thought of 
executing it. Yet when he considered, that the cause 
was one even of more interest to England than to the 
Peninsula; that the embarrassments of the French 
might he even greater than his own, and that Napoleon 
himself, gigantic as his exertions had been, and were 
likely to be, was scarcely aware of the difficulty of 
conquering the Peninsula while an English army held 
Portugal; when he considered also, that light was 
breaking in the north of Europe, that the chances of 
war are many, even in the worst of times, and above 
all, when his mental eye caught the beams of his own 
coming glory, he quelled his rising indignation, and 
retempered his mighty energies to bear the buffet of 
the tempest. 

But he could not remove the obstacles that choked 
his path, nor could he stand still, lest the ground should 
open beneath his feet. If he moved in the north, Mar- 
mont’s army and the army under Bessieres were ready 
to oppose him, and he must take Ciudad Rodrigo or 
blockade it before he could even advance against them. 
To take that place required a battering-train, to be 
brought up through a mountainous country from La- 
mego, and there was no covering position for the army 
during the siege. ‘To blockade and pass it, would so 
weaken his forces, already inférior to the enemy, that 
he could do nothing effectual ; meanwhile Soult would 
have again advanced from Llerena, and perhaps have 
added Elvas to his former conquests. 

To act on the defensive in Beira, and follow up the 
blow against Soult, by invading Andalusia, in concert 
with the Murcians and the corps of Blake, Beguines, 
and Graham, while Joseph’s absence paralysed the 
army of the centre; while the army of Portugal was 


being reorganized in Castile; and while Suchet was | 


still engaged with Taragona, would have been an ope- 
ration suitable to lord Wellington’s fame and to the 
circumstances of the moment. But then Badajos must 
have beef blockaded with a corps powerful enough to 
have defied the army of the centre, and the conduct of 
the Portuguese governinent had so reduced the allied 
forces, that this would not have left a sufficient army 
to encounter Soult. Hence, after the battle of Albue- 
ra, the only thing to be done, was to renew the siege 
of Badajos, which, besides its local interest, contained 


he | 
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the enemy’s bridge, equipage and battering train; but 
which, on common military calculations, could searce- 
ly be expected to fall before Soult and Marmont would 
succour it: yet it was only by the taking of that town 
that Portugal itself could be secured beyond the pre- 
cincts of Lisbon, and a base for further operations ob- 
tained. 

According to the regular rules of art, Soult should 
have been driven over the mountains before the siege 
was begun, but there was no time to do this, and Mar- 
mont was equally to be dreaded on the other side; 
wherefore lord Wellington could only try, as it were, 
to snatch away the fortress from between them, and 
he who, knowing his real situation, censures him for 


| the attempt, is neither a general nor a statesman. ‘The 


question was, whether the attempt should be made or 
the contest in the Peninsula be resigned. It failed, 
indeed, and the Peninsula was not lost, but no argu- 
ment can be thence derived, because it was the at- 
tempt, rather than the success, which was necessary 
to keep the war alive; moreover the French did not 
push their advantages as far as they might have done, 
and the unforeseen circumstance of a large sum of 
money being brought to Lisbon, by private specula- 
tion, at the moment of failure, enabled the English 
general to support the crisis. 


a 


CHAPTER V. 


Second English siege of Badajos—Means of the allies ve 
scanty— Place invested—San Christoval assaulted—The = 
lies repulsed—Second assault fails likewise—The siege 
turned into a blockade—Observations. 


SECOND ENGLISH SIEGE OF BADAJOS. 


Tuere is no operation in war so certain as a modern 
siege, provided the rules of art are strictly followed, 
but, unlike the ancient sieges in that particular, it is 
also different in this; that no operation is less open to 
irregular daring, because the course of the engineer 
can neither be hurried nor delayed without danger. 
Lord Wellington knew that a siege of Badajos, in form, 
required longer time, and better means, than were at 
his disposal, but he was forced to incur danger and 
loss of reputation, which is loss of strength, or to 
adopt some compendious mode of taking that place. 
The time that he could command, and time is in all 
sieges the greatest point, was precisely that which the 
French required to bring up a force sufficient to dis- 
turb the operation; and this depended on the move- 
ments of the army of Portugal, whose march from 
Salamanca to Badajos, by the pass of Baiios, or even 
through that of Gata, could not be stopped by general 
Spencer, because the mouths of those defiles were 
commanded by Marmont’s positions. It was possible 
also at that season, for an army to pass the Tagus 
by fords near Alcantara, and hence more than twenty 
days of free action against the place were not to be 
calculated upon. 

Now the carriages of the battering guns used in 
Beresford’s siege were so much damaged, that the 
artillery officers asked eleven days to repair them ; and 
the scanty means of transport for stores was much 
diminished by carrying the wounded from Albuera to 
the different hospitals. Thus more than fifteen days 
of open trenches, and nine days of fire could not be 
expected With good guns, plentiful stores, and a 
corps of regular sappers and miners, this time would 
probably have sufficed ; but none of these things were 
in the camp, and it was a keen jest of Picton to say, 
that “lord Wellington sued Badajos in forma pau- 

eris.”” 

The guns, some of them cast in Philip the Second’s 
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reign, were of soft brass, and false in their bore; the 
shot were of different sizes, and the largest too small ; 
the Portuguese gunners were inexperienced, there 
were but few British artillery-men, few engineers, no 
Sappers or miners, and no time to teach the troops of 
the line how to make fascines and gabions. Regular 


and sure approaches against the body of the place, | 
by the Pardaleras and the Picurina outworks, could | 


not be attempted ; but it was judged that Beresford’s 
lines of attack on the castle and Fort Christoval, might 


be successfully renewed, avoiding the errors of that | 


general; that is to say, by pushing the double attacks 
simultaneously, and with more powerful means. San 
Christoval might thus be taken, and batteries from 
thence could sweep the interior of the castle, which 
was meanwhile to be breached. Something also was 
hoped from the inhabitants, and something from the 
effect of Soult’s retreat after Albuera. 

This determination once taken, every thing was put 
in motion with the greatest energy. Major Dickson, 
an artillery officer whose talents were very conspicu- 
ous during the whole war, had with unexpected rapid- 
ity, prepared a battering train of thirty twenty-four- 
pounders, four sixteen-pounders, and twelve eight and 
ten-inch howitzers made to serve as mortars by taking 
off the wheels and placing them on trucks. Six iron 
Portuguese ship-guns were forwarded from Salvatierra, 
making altogether fifty-two pieces, a considerable con- 
voy of engineer’s stores had already arrived from Alca- 
cer do Sal, and a company of British artillery marched 
from Lisbon to be mixed with the Portuguese, making 
a total of six hundred gunners. The regular engineer- 
officers present, were only twenty-one in number; but 


eleven volunteers from the line were joined as assistant- | 


engineers, and a draft of three hundred intelligent men 
from the line, including twenty-five artificers of the 


staff corps, strengthened the force immediately under | 


their command. 

Hamilton’s Portuguese division was already before 
the town, and on the 24th of May, at the close of 
evening, general Houston’s division, increased to five 
thousand men, by the addition of the seventeenth Por- 
tuguese regiment, and the Tavira and Lagos militia, 
invested San Christoval. The flying bridge was then 
Jaid down on the Guadiana, and on the 27th Picton’s 
division, arriving from Campo Mayor, crossed the 
river, by the ford above the town, and joined Hamilton, 
their united force being about ten thousand men. 
General Hill commanded the covering army which, 
including the Spaniards, was spread from Merida to 
Albuera. The cavalry was pushed forward in ob- 
servation of Soult, and a few days after, intelligence 
having arrived that Drouet’s division was on the point 
of effecting a junction with that marshal, two regi- 
ments of cavalry and two brigades of infantry, which 
had been quartered at Coria, as posts of communica- 
tion with Spencer, were called up to reinforce the 
covering army. 

While the allies were engaged at Albuera, Phillipon, 
the governor of Badajos, had levelled their trenches, 
repaired his own damages, and obtained a small sup- 
ply of wine and vegetables from the people of Estre- 
madura, who were still awed by the presence of 
Soult’s army; and within the place all was quiet, for 
the citizens did not now exceed five thousand souls. 
He had also mounted more guns, and when the place 
was invested, parties of the townsmen mixed with 
soldiers, were observed working to improve the de- 
fences; wherefore, as any retrenchments made in the 
castle, behind the intended points of attack, would 
have frustrated the besiegers’ object by prolonging the 
siege, lord Wellington had a large telescope placed in 
the tower of La Lyppe, near Elvas, by which the 
interior of the castle could be plainly looked into, and 
all preparations discovered. 
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| Inthe night of the 29th, ground was broken for a 
false attack against the Pardaleras, and the following 
night sixteen hundred workmen, with a covering party 
of twelve hundred, sank a parallel against the castle 
on an extent of eleven hundred yards, without being 
discovered by the enemy, who did not fire until after 
daylight. ‘The same night twelve hundred workmen, 
covered by eight hundred men under arms, opened g 
| parallel four hundred and fifty yards from San Chris. 
| toval, and seven hundred yards from the bridge-head, 
On this line one breaching, and two counter batteries, 
were raised against the fort and against the bridee. 
head, to prevent a sally from that point; and a fourth 
battery was also commenced to search the defences of 
the castle, but the workmen were discovered, and a 
heavy fire struck down many of them. 

On the 31st the attack against the castle, the goj] 
being very soft, was pushed forward without much 
interruption, and rapidly; but the Christoval attack, 
being carried on in a rocky soil, and the earth brought 
up from the rear, proceeded slowly, and with consid. 
erable loss. ‘This day the British artillery company 
came up on mules from Estremos, and the engineer 
| hastened the works. The direction of the parallel 
against the castle was such, that the right gradually 
approached the point of attack by which the heaviest 
fire of the place was avoided ; yet, so great was the 
desire to save time, that before the suitable point of 
distance was attained, a battery of fourteen twenty- 
| four-pounders with six large howitzers was marked 
out. 

On the Christoval side, the batteries were not finish- 
ed before the night of the Ist of June, for the soil was 
so rocky, that the miner was employed to level the 
ground for the platforms; and the garrison having 
mortars of sixteen and eighteen inches diameter 
mounted on the castle, sent every shell amongst the 
workmen. ‘These huge missiles would have ruined 
the batteries on that side altogether, if the latter had 
| not been on the edge of a ridge, from whence most of 
| the shells rolled off before bursting, yet so difficult is it 
to judge rightly in war, that Phillipon stopped this 
fire, thinking it was thrown away!* ‘The progress 
| of the works was also delayed by the bringing of earth 
| from a distance, and woolpacks purchased at Elvas, 
were found to be an excellent substitute. 

In the night of the 2d, the batteries on both sides 
were completed, and armed with forty-three pieces of 
different sizes, of which twenty were pointed against 
the castle; the next day the fire of the besiegers 
opened, but the windage ‘caused by the smallness of 
the shot, rendered it very ineffectual at first, and five 
pieces became unserviceable. However, before eve- 
ning the practice was steadier, the fire of the fort was 
nearly silenced, and the covering of masonry fell from 
the castle-wall, discovering a perpendicular bank of 
clay. 

In the night of the 3d the parallel against the castle 
was prolonged, and a fresh battery for seven guns traced 
out at six hundred and fifty yards from the breach. 
| On the 4th the garrison’s fire was increased by several 
| additional guns, and six more pieces of the besiegers 
were disabled, principally by their own fire. Mean- 
while the batteries told but slightly against the bank 
of clay. 

At Christoval, the fort was much injured, and some 
damage was done to the castle, from one of the batte- 
ries on that side; but the guns were so soft and bad 
that the rate of firing was of necessity greatly reduced 
in all the batteries. In the night the new battery was 
armed, all the damaged works were repaired, and the 
next day the enemy having brought a gun in Christo- 
val to plunge into the trenches on the castle side, the 
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parallel there was deepened and traverses were con- | scoured by the fire of the batteries. 


structed to protect the troops. 

Fifteen pieces still played against the castle, but the 
bank of clay, although falling away in flakes, always 
remained perpendicular. 
paired on the Christoval side, but two more had 
become unserviceable. 
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The attack itself 


| was also irregular and ill-combined, for the leading 


troops were certainly repulsed before the main body 


| had descended the ditch. The intrepidity of the assail- 


One damaged gun was re- | 


In the night the parallel against the castle was | 


again extended, a fresh battery was traced out, at only 
five hundred and twenty yards from the breach, to 
receive the Portuguese iron guns, which had arrived at 
Elvas; and on the Christoval side some new batteries 
were opened and some old ones were abandoned. 
During this night the garrison began to entrench them- 
selves behind the castle breach, before morning their 
labourers were well covered, and two additional pieces, 
from Christoval, were made to plunge into the trenches 
with great effect. On the other hand the fire of the 
besiegers had broken the clay bank, which took such 
a slope as to appear nearly practicable, and the stray 


shells and shots set fire to the houses nearest the cas- | 


tle, but three more guns were disabled. 

On the 6th there were two breaches in Christoval, 
and the principal one being found practicable, a com- 
pany of grenadiers with twelve ladders were directed 
to assault it, while a company turned the fort 
by the east to divert the enemy’s attention. Three 
hundred men from the trenches were at the same time 


second 


cation between the fort and the bridge-head; and a 
detachment, with a six-pounder, moved into the valley 
of the Gebora, to prevent any passage of the Guadiana 
by bo 

by boats. 


FIRST ASSAULT OF CHRISTOVAL. 


The storming party, commanded by Major M’Intosh, 
of the 85th regiment, was preceded by a forlorn hope 

ler Mr. Dyas, of the 51st, and this gallant gentle- 
man, guided by the engineer Forster, a young man of 
uncommon bravery, reached the glacis about midnight, 
and descended the ditch without being discovered. 
The French had, however, cleared all the rubbish 
away, the breach had still seven feet of perpendicular 
wall, many obstacles, such as carts chained together 
and pointed beams of wood, were placed above it, and 
large shells were ranged along the ramparts to roll 
down upon the assailants. The forlorn hope finding 


ants was admitted by all sides, yet it is a great point 
in such attacks that the supports should form almost 
one body with the leaders, because the sense of power 
derived from numbers, is a strong incentive to valour, 
and obstacles which would be insurmountable to a few, 
seem to vanish before a multitude. It is also to be ree- 
ollected that this was a case where not loss of men, but 
time was to be considered. 

During this night the iron guns were placed in bat- 
tery against the castle, but two more of the brass 
pieces became unserviceable, and the following day 
three others were disabled. However, the bank of 
clay at the castle at last offered a practicable slope, and 
during the night captain Patton of the engineers exam- 
ined it closely ; he was wounded mortally in returning, 
yet lived to make his report that it was practicable. 
Nevertheless the garrison continued, as they had done 


every night at both breaches, to clear away the ruins, 


and with bales of wool and other materials to form 
defences behind the opening. They ranged also a 
number of huge shells and barrels of powder, with 
matches fastened to them, along the ramparts, and 
placed chosen men to defend the breach, each man be- 


| ing supplied with four muskets. 
pushed forward by the west side to cut the communi- | 


In this order they fearlessly awaited another attack, 
which was soon made. For intelligence now arrived 
that Drouet’s corps was close to Llerena, and that 
Marmont was on the move from Salamanca, and hence 
lord Wellington, seeing that his prey was likely to es- 
cape, as a last effort resolved to assault Christoval 
again. But this time four hundred British, Portu- 
guese, and French men of the chasseurs Britanniques, 
carrying sixteen long ladders, were destined for the 
attack ; the supports were better closed up ; the appoint- 


| ed hour was nine instead of twelve, and a greater num- 


| ber of detachments than before were distributed to the 


right and left to distract the enemy’s attention, to cut 


| off his communication with the town, and to be ready 


the opening impracticable, was retiring with little loss, 


whe 


nthe main body, which had been exposed to a 
flank fire, from the town as well as a direct fire from 
the fort, « leaping into the ditch with ladders, and 
another effort was made to escalade at different points, 
the ladders were too short, and the garrison, consisting 
of only seventy-five men, besides the cannoneers, made 
s0 stout a resistance, and the confusion and mischief 
occasioned by the bursting of the shells was so great, 
that the assailants again retired with the loss of more 
han one hundred men. 

Bad success always produces disputes, and the cau- 
ses of this failure were attributed by some to the 
breach being impracticable from the first; by others to 
the confusion which arose after the main body had 
entered. French writers affirm that the breach was 
certainly practicable on the night of the 5th, but re- 
paired on the 6th; that as the besiegers did not attack 
until midnight, the workmen had time to clear the 


aie 


to improve any success which might be obtained. On 
the other side Phillipon increased the garrison of the 
fort to two hundred men. 


SECOND ASSAULT OF CHRISTOVAL. 

The storming party was commanded by major 
M’Geechy ; the forlorn hope, again led by the gal- 
lant Dyas, was accompanied by Mr. Hunt, an engineer 


| officer, and a little after nine o’clock the leading troops 
| bounding forward, were immediately followed by the 


ruins away and to raise fresh obstacles; and the bra- | 


very of the soldiers, who were provided with three 
muskets e ich, did the rest.* 
that whether from inexperience, accident, or other cau- 
ses, the combinations for the assault were not 1 
well calculated; the storming party was too weak, the 
ladders few and short, and the breach not sufficic ntly 


* Lamarre's Sic ges. 


But it is also evident, | 


support, amidst a shattering fire of musketry which 
killed major M’Geechy, Mr. Hunt, and many men upon 
the glacis. The troops with loud shouts jumped into 
the ditch, but the French seoffingly called to them to 
come on, and at the same time rolled the barrels of 
powder and shells down, while the musketry made 
fearful and rapid havoc. In a little time the two leading 
columns united at the main breach, the supports also 
came up, confusion arose about the ladders, of which 
only a few could be reared, and the enemy standing on 
the ramparts, bayoneted the foremost of the assailants, 
overturned the ladders, and again poured their destruc- 
tive fire upon the crowd below. When a hundred and 
forty men had fallen the order to retire was given. 

An assault on the castle breach might still have been 
tried, but the troops could not have formed between the 
top, and the retrenchments behind the breach, until 


| Christoval was taken, and the guns from thence used 


very | 


to clear the interior of the castle; hence the siege was 
of necessity raised, because to take Christoval, required 
several days more, and Soult was now ready to advance. 
The stores were removed on the 10th, and the attack 


| was turned into a blockade. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The allies lost, during this unfortunate siege, 
nearly four hundred men and officers, and the whole of 
their proceedings were against roles. The working 
parties were too weak, the guns and stores too few, and 
the points of attack, chosen, not the best; the defences 
were untoached by counter-batteries, and the breaching 
batteries were at too great a distance for the bad guns 
employed ; howitzers mounted on trucks, were but a 
poor substitute for mortars, and the sap was not prac- 
tised ; lastly, the assaults were made before the glacis 
had been crowned, and a musketry fire establislred 
against the breach. 

2. That a siege so conducted should fail against such 
a brave and intelligent garrison is not strange; but it 
is most strange and culpable that a government, which 
had been so Jong engaged in war as the British, should 
have left the engineer department, with respect to or- 
ganization and equipment, in such a state as to make 
it, in despite of the officers’ experience, bravery, and 
zeal, a very inefficient arm of war. The skill displayed 
belonged to particular persons, rather than to the corps 
at large; and the very tools with which they worked, 
especially those sent from the store-keeper’s department | 
were so shamefully bad that the work required could 
scarcely be performed; the captured French cutting 
tools were eagerly sought for by the engineers as being | 
infinitely better than the British; when the soldiers’ | 
lives and the honour of England’s arms were at stake, | 
the English cutlery was found worse than the French. | 

3. The neglect of rules, above noticed, was for the 
most part a matter of absolute necessity ; yet censare 
might attach to the general, inasmuch as he could 
have previously sent to England for a_ battering 
train. But then the conduct of the Portuguese and 


British governments when lord Wellington was in the | 


lines, left him so little hope of besieging any place on 


the frontier, that he was hourly in fear of being obliged | 


to embark : moreover the badness of the Portuguese 
guns was not known, and the space of time that 
elapsed betweer the fall of Badajos and this siege, 
was insufficient to procure artillery from England ; 
neither would the Portuguese have furnished the 
means of carriage. It may however at all times be 
taken as a maxim, that the difficulties of war are so 
innumerable that no head was ever yet strong enough 
to fore-calculate them all. 


CHAPTER VI. 


General Spencer's operations in Beira—Pack blows up Almei- 
da—Marmont marches by the passes to the Tagus, and Spen- 
cer marches to the Alemtejo—Soult and Marmont advance | 
to succour Badajos—The siege is raised, and the allies pass 
the Guadiana—Lord Wellington's position on the Caya de- 
scribed—Skirmish of cavalry in which the British are defeat- 
ed—Critical period of the war—French marshals censured 
for not giving battle—Lord Wellington's firmness—Inarti- 
vity of the Spaniards—-Blake moves to the Condado de 
Niebla—He attacks the castle of Niebla—The French ar- 
mies retire from Badajos, and Soult marches to Andalusia— 
Succours the castle of Niebla—Blake flies to Ayamonte— 
Sails for Cadiz, leaving Ballesteros in the Condado—French 
move against him—He embarks his infantry and sends his 
cavalry through Portugal to Estremadura—Blake hands at 
Almeria and joins the Murcian army—Goes to Valencia, and | 
during his absence Soult attacks his army—-Rout of Baza- 
Soult returns to Andalusia—His actions eulogised. 


Ir will be remembered, that Soult instead of retiring 
into Andalusia, took a flank position at Llerena, and 


been detached from Massena’s army. At Llerena, al- 
though closely watched by general Hill, the French 


awaited the arrival of Drouet’s division, which oy 
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marshal, with an army, oppressed by its losses and 
rendered unruly by want, maintained an attitude of 
offence until assured of Drouet’s approach, when he 
again advanced to Los Santos, meat which place q 
slight cavalry skirmish took place to the disadvantage 
of the Frenctr. 

On the 14th, Drouet, whose march had been ye 
rapid, arrived, and then Soult, who knew that lord 
Wellington expected large reinforcements, and was 
desirous to forestal them, advanced to Fuente del 
Maestro, whereupon Hill took measures to concentrate 
the covering army on the position of Albuera.* Mean. 
while Marmont, who had reorganized the army of Por. 
tugal, in six divisions of infantry and five brigades of 
cavalry, received Napoleon’s orders to co-operate with 
Soult; and in this view had sent Reynier with two 
divisions by the pass of Bafios, while himself with ¢ 
considerable force of infantry and cavalry and ten guns 
escorted a convoy to Ciudad Rodrigo. General Spen- 
cer, With the first, fifth, sixth, and light divisions, and 
one brigade of cavalry, was then behind the Agueda; 
and Pack’s Portuguese brigade was above Almeida, 
which had been again placed in a condition to resist 
an irregular assaalt. Spencer’s orders were to make 
his marches correspond with those of the enemy, if the 


| latter should point towards the Tagus; but if the French 


attacked, he was to take the line of the Coa, and to 
blow up Almeida if the movements went to isolate that 
fortress. On the morning of the 6th, Marmont, having 
introdaced his convoy, marched out of Rodrigo in two 
columns, one moving upon Gallegos, the other upon 
Espeja. The light division fell back before the latter, 
and Slade’s cavalry before the former; but in this res 
trograde movement, the latter gave its flank obliquely 
to the line of the enemy’s advance, which soon closed 
upon, and cannonaded it, with eight pieces of artillery, 
Unfortunately the British rear-guard got jammed in 
between the French and a piece of marshy ground, and 
in this sitaation the whole must have been destroyed, 
if captain Purvis, with a squadron of the fourth dr- 
goons, had not charged the enemy while the other 
troopers, with strong horses and a knowledge of the 
firmest parts, got through the marsh. Purvis then 
passed also, and the French horses could not follow, 
Thus the retreat was effected with a loss of only twenty 
men. After the action an officer calling himself Mont- 
brun’s aid-du-camp deserted to the allies. 

General Spencer, more distinguished for great per- 
sonal intrepidity than for quickness of military concep- 
tion, was now undecided as to his measures; and the 


| army was by no means in a Safe situation, for the coun- 


try was covered with baggage, the movements of the 
divisious were wide, and without concert, and general 
Pack who had the charge of Almeida too hastily blew 
itup. In this uncertainty the adjutant-general Paken- 
ham pointed out that the French did not advance as if 
to give battle, that their numbers were evidently small, 
their movements more ostentatious than vigorous, and 
probably intended to cover a flank movement by the 
passes leading to the Tagus: he therefore urged Spen- 
cer either to take up a position of battle which would 
make the enemy discover his real numbers and inten- 
tions, or retire at once behind the Coa, with a view to 
march to lord Wellington’s assistance. These argu- 


| ments were supported by colonel Waters, who, having 


closely watched the infantry coming out of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, observed that they were too clean and well 
dressed to have come off a long march, and must there- 
fore be a part of the garrison. He had also ascertained 
that a large body was actually in movement towards 
the passes. 

Spencer yielding to these representations marched 
in the evening by Alfayates to Soito, and the next day 


— 


y, * Intercepted despatch from Soult to Marmont. 
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behind the Coa. Here certain intelligence, that Mar- 
mont was in the passes, reached him, and he continued 
his march to the Alemtejo by. Penamacor, but detached 
one division and his cavalry to Coria, as flankers, while 
he passed with the main body by Castello Branco, 
Vilha Velha, Niza, and Portalegre. The season was 
burning and the marches long, yet so hardened by con- 
stant service were the light division, and so well orga- 
nized by general Craufurd, that, although covering 
from eighteen to eight-and-twenty miles daily, they 
did net Jeave a single straggler behind. The flanking 
troops, who had been rather unnecessarily exposed at 
Coria, ther followed, and Marmont having imposed 
upon Spencer and Pack by his demonstration in front 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, filed off by the pass off Perales, 
while Reynier moved by the passes of Bejar and 
Bafios, and the whole were by forced marches soon 
united at the bridge of Almaraz. Here a pontoon 
bridge expected from Madrid had not arrived, and the 
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of aid and without provisions, was preparing his means 
of breaking out and escaping, 

The 2ist Godinot’s division which had marched by 
Valverde took possession of Olivenza; the 22d he 
pushed a detachment under the guns of Jerumenha, 
and the same day the whole of the French cavalry 
crossed the Guadiana in two columns, advancing to- 
wards Villa Viciosa and Elvas on one side, and Campo 
Mayor on the other. 

Lord Wellington being now joined by the head of 


—— corps, had placed his army on both sides 
| 0 


} 
| 


passage of the Tagus was made with only one ferry- | 


boat which caused a delay of four days, which would 
have proved fatal to Badajos, if the battering guns em- 
joyed in that siege had been really effective. 

When the river was crossed, the French army march- 
ed in two columns with the greatest rapidity upon 
Merida and Medellin, ‘where they arrived the 18th, 
and opened their communications with Soult. 

On the other side, lord Wellington had been atten- 
tively watching these movements; he had never in- 
tended to press Badajos beyond the 10th, because he 
kaew that when reinforced with Drouet’s division, 
Soult alone would be strong enough to raise the siege, 
and hence the hurried assaults ; but he was resolved to 
fight Soult, and although he raised the siege on the 
10th, yet, by a deciphered intercepted letter, that Phil- 
lipon’s provisions would be exhausted on the 20th, he 
continued the blockade of the place, ian hopes that some 
such accident of war as the delay at Almaraz might 
impede Marmont. It may be here asked, why, as he 
knew a few days would suffice to reduce Badajos, he 
did not retrench his whele army and persist in the 
siege? ‘I'he answer is that Elvas being out of repair, 
and exhausted both of provisions and ammunition, by 


the Caya, with cavalry posts towards the mouth of 
that river and on the Guadiana in front of Elvas. His 
right wing was extended behind the Caya to the lower 
bridge on that river, and his left wing had a field of 
battle on some high ground resting on the Gebora, a 
little beyond Campo Mayor, which fortress was oceu- 
pied, and the open space between it and the high 
ground strongly entrenched. On this side also cavalry 
were posted in observation beyond the Gebora and 
about Albuquerque, the whole position forming an ir- 
regular arch embracing the bridge of Badajos. The 
wood and town of Aronches were behind the centre of 
the position and the little fortified place of Ouguella 
was behind the left; but the right wing was much 
more numerous than the left, and the Monte Reguingo, 
a wooded ridge between Campo Mayor and the Caya, 
was occupied by the light division, whose position 
could not be recognized by the enemy. 

If the French attacked the left of the allies, a short 
movement would have sufficed to bring the bulk of the 
troops into action on the menaced point, because the 
whole extent of country oceupied did not exceed ten 
or twelve miles: the communications also were good, 
and from Campo Mayor open plains, reaching to Bada- 
jos, exposed the French movements which could be 
distinguished both from Elvas, from Campo Mayor, 
and from the many atalayas or watch-towers on that 
frontier. 

The chief merit of this position was the difficulty of 
recognizing it from the enemy’s side, and to protect 
the rear, the first division was retained at Portalegre : 
from thence it could intercept the enemy at Marvao or 


the siege of Badajos, the enemy would immediately | Castello de Vide if he should attempt to tura the allies 


have taken that fortress. 
When Soult’s advanced guard had reached Los San- 


by Albuquerque; and was ready to oppose Soult if he 
should move between Elvas and Estremos; but the 


tos, the covering army, consisting of the second and | march from Portalegre was too long to hope for the 


fourth divisions and Blake’s Spaniards .was concen- 
trated at Albuera, Hamilton’s Portuguese were also 
directed there from Badajos; meanwhile the third and 
seventh divisions maintained the blockade, and Wel- 
lington expecting a battle repaired in person to Albue- 
ra, but, anlike Beresford, he had that position entrench- 
ed, and did aot forget to occupy the hill on the right. 
On the 14th, it was known that Marmont was at 
Truxillo, and that ia four days he could unite with 
Soult, wherefore the blockade was also raised with a 
view to repass the Guadiana, yet Wellington still lin- 
gered at Albuera hoping to fall on Soult separately, 
but the cautious manner in which the latter moved, 
continually refusing his left and edging with his right, 
towards Almendralejos, soon extinguished this chance ; 
on the 17th, the blockade having been raised the day 
before, the allies repassed the Guadiana in two columns. 
The British and Portuguese moved by the pontoon 
bridge near Badajos, the Spaniards crossed at Jeru- 
menha;—this movement, not an easy one, was exe- 


cuted without any loss of men or stores, and without | 


accident, save that general William Stewart by some 
error, took the same line as Blake, and at night fell in 
with the Spaniards, who thought his division French 
and were like to have fired. 

The 19th the united French armies entered Badajos, 
Which was thus succoured after two most honourable 
defences, anc 


| 


| 


assistance of this division in a battle near Elvas or 
Campo Mayor. 

The French cavalry, as I have said, passed the 
Guadiana on the 2ist, both by the bridge of Badajos 
and by two fords, where the road of Olivenza crosses 
that river, below the confluence of the Caya. The 
right column after driving back the outposts of the 
allies, was opposed by the heavy dragoons, and by 
Madden’s Portuguese, and retired without seeing the 
position on the Campo Mayor side; but the horsemen 
of the left column, while patrolling towards Villa 
Viciosa and Elvas, cut off a squadron of the eleventh 
dragoons, and the second German hussars which were 
on the Guadiana escaped to Elvas with difficulty and 
loss. The cause of this misfortune in which nearly a 


| hundred and fifty men were killed or taken is not very 


clear, for the French aver that colonel Lallemand, by 
a feigned retreat drew the cavalry into an ambuscade, 
and the rumours ia the English camp were various 
and discordant. 

After this action the French troops were quartered 
along the Guadiana and above and below Badajos 
from Xeres de los Cavalheiros to Montijo, and pro- 
ceeded to collect provisions for themselves and for 


|the fortress, hence, with the exception of a vain 


| attempt on the 26th to cut off the cavalry detachments 


on the side of Albuquerque, no farther operations took 


, and at a moment when Phillipon, despairing | place. 
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All things had seemed to tend toa great and decisive 
battle, and, although the crisis glided away without 
any event of importance, this was one of the most 
critical periods of the war. For Marmont brought 
down, including a detachment of the army of the 
centre, thirty-one thousand infantry, four thousand five 
hundred cavalry, and fifty four guns; Soult about 
twenty-five thousand infantry, three thousand cavalry, 
and thirty-six guns;—to effect this, Andalusia and 
Castile had been nearly stripped of troops. Bessieres 
had abandoned the Asturias, united with general 
Mayer, who had succeeded Serras in Leon, was 
scarcely able, as we have seen, to keep the Gallicians 
in check on the Orbijo, the chief armies of the Penin- 
sular were in presence, a great battle seemed to be the 
interest of the French, and it was in their option to 
fight or not. Their success at Badajos, and the sur- 
prise of the cavalry on the Caya had made ample 
amends for their losses at Los Santos and Usagre, and 
now, when Badajos was succoured, and the allied 
army in a manner driven into Portugal, Albuera seemed 
to be a victory. The general result of the Estrema- 
dura campaign had been favourable to them, and the 
political state of their affairs seemed to require some 
dazzling action to impose upon the peninsulars. ‘Their 
army was powerful, and as they were especially strong 
in cavalry, and on favourable ground for that arm, 
there could scarcely be a better opportunity for a blow, 
which would, if successful, have revenged Massena’s 
disasters, and sent lord Wellington back to Lisbon, 
perhaps from the Peninsula altogether; if unsuccessful 
not involving any very serious consequences, because 
from their strength of horse and artillery, and nearness 
to Badajos, a fatal defeat was not to be expected. But 
the allied army was thought to be stronger by the 
whole amount of the Spanish troops, than it really 
was; the position very difficult to be examined was 
confidently held by lord Wellington, and no battle took 
place. 

Napoleon’s estimation of the weight of moral over 
yhysical force in war was here finely exemplified. 
Both the French armies were conscious of recent defeats, 
Busaco, Fuentes, and the horrid field of 
Albuera, were fresh in their memory; the fierce blood 
there spilled, still reeked in their nostrils, and if Cesar 
after a partial check at Dyrracchiaum held it unsafe to 
fight a pitched battle with recently defeated soldiers, 
however experienced or brave, Soult may well be 
excused, seeing that he knew there were divisions on 
the Caya, as good in all points, and more experienced, 
than those he had fought with on the banks of the 
Albuera. The stern nature of the British soldier had 
been often before proved by him, and he could now 
draw no hope from the unskilfulness of the general. 
Lord Wellington’s resolution to accept battle on the 
banks of the Caya, was nevertheless, one of as un- 
mixed greatness, as the crisis was one of unmixed 
danger to the cause he supported. For the Portuguese 
government, following up the system which I have 
already described, had reduced their troops to the 
lowest degree of misery, and the fortresses were, at 
times, only not abandoned tothe enemy. The British 
government had taken the native troops into pay, but 
it had not undertaken to feed them; yet such was the 
suffering of those brave men that Wellington, after 
repeatedly refusing to assist them from the English 
stores, unable longer to endure the sight of their mis- 
fortunes, and to prevent them from disbanding, at last 
fed the six brigades, or three-fourths of the whole 
army, the English commissariat charging the expense 
to the subsidy. He hoped that the government would 
then supply the remnant, but they starved it likewise, 
and during the siege of Badajos these troops were 
of necessity thrown for subsistence upon the mag- 
azines of Elvas, which were thus exhausted; and 
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what with desertion, famine, and sickness, that flour. 
ishing army which had mustered more than fort 

thousand good soldiers in line, at the time of Mas. 
sena’s invasion, could now scarcely produce four- 
teen thousand for a battle on which the fate of their 
country depended. The British troops, although large 
reinforcements had come out, and more were arriving 
had so many sick and wounded, that scarcely twenty. 
eight thousand sabres and bayonets were in the field 

The enemy had therefore a superiority, of one fourth 
in artillery and infantry, and the strength of his cayal. 
ry was double that of the British. 

To accept battle in such circumstances, military 
considerations only being had in view, would have 
been rash in the extreme, but the Portuguese govern. 
ment besides throwing the subsistence of the troops 
upon Elvas, had utterly neglected that place, and Jery. 
menha, Campo Mayor, and Ouguella, Aronches and 
Santa Olay, which were the fortresses covering this 
frontier; neither had they drawn forth any means of 
transport from the country. The siege of Badajos 
had been entirely furnished from Elvas: but all the 
carts and animals of burthen that could be found jn 
the vicinity, or as far as the British detachments could 
go; and all the commissariat means to boot, were 
scarcely sufficient to convey the ammunition, the stores, 
and the subsistence of the native troops, day by day, 
from Elvas to the camp; there was consequently no 
possibility of replacing these things from the British 
magazines at Abrantes and Lisbon. 

When the allies crossed the Guadiana in retreat, 
Elvas had only ten thousand rounds of shot left, and 
not a fortnight’s provisions in store, even for her own 
garrison; her works were mouldering in many plaees, 
from want of care, houses and enclosures encumbered 
her glacis, most of her guns were rendered unservicea- 
ble by the fire at Badajos, the remainder were very 
bad, and her garrison was composed of untried sol- 
diers and militia. Jerumenha was not better looked 
to; Olaya, Campo Mayor, and Ouguella had nothing 
but their walls. It would appear then, that if Soult 
had been aware of this state of affairs, he micht under 
cover of the Guadiana, have collected his army below 
the confluence of the Caya, and then by means of the 
pontoon train from Badajos, and by the fords at which 
his cavalry did pass, have crossed the Guadiana, 
overpowered the right of the allies, and suddenly 
investing Elvas, have covered his army with lines, 
which would have ensured the fall of that place ; 
less the English general, anticipating such an attempt, 
had, with very inferior numbers, defeated him between 
the Caya and Elvas. But this, in a perfectly open 
country, offering no advantages to the weaker army, 
would not have been easy. Soult also, by marching 
on the side of Estremos, could have turned the right, 
and menaced the communications of the allies with 
Abrantes, which would have obliged him to retreat and 
abandon Elvas or fight to disadvantage. ‘The position 
on the Caya was therefore taken up solely with refer- 
ence to the state of political affairs. It was int nded 
to impose upon the enemy, and it did so; Elvas and 
Jerumenha must otherwise have fallen. 

While a front of battle was thus presented, the rear 
was cleared of all the hospitals and heavy baggage; 
workmen were day and night employed to restore the 
fortifications of the strong places, and guns, ammu- 
nition, and provisions were brought up from Abrantes, 
by means of the animals and carts before employed 
in the siege of Badajos. Until all this was effected 
Portugal was on the brink of perdition, but the true 
peninsular character was now displayed, and in a 
manner that proclaims most forcibly the difficulties 
overcome by the English general, difficulties which 
have been little appreciated in his country. The 
danger of Elvas had aroused all the bustle of the 


une 
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Portuguese government, and the regency were at first 
frightened at t the consequences of their own conduct; 
but when they found their own tardy efforts were 
forestalled by ‘ee diligence of lord Wellington, they 
with prodigious effrontery asserted, that he had ex- 
hausted Elvas for the supply of the British troops, and 
that they had replenished it! 

His imperturbable firmness at this crisis was won- 
derful, and the more admirable, because Mr. Perceval’s 
olicy, prevailing in the cabinet, had left him without 


a halfpe nny in the military chest, and almiost without | 
yet his daring | 


a hope of support in his own country; 
was not a wild cast of the net for fortune; it was 
supported by great circumspection, and a penetration 
and activity that let no advantages escape. He had 
thrown a wide glance over the Peninsula, knew his 
true situation, had pointed out to the Spaniards how to 
push their war to advantage, while the French were 
thus concentrated in Estremadura, and at this period 
had a right to expect assistance from them; for Soult 
and Marmont were united at Badajos, the army of the 
north and the army of the centre were paralysed by 
the flight of the king, and this was the moment, when 
Figueras having been surprised by Rovira, and Tara- 
gona besieged by Suchet, the French armies of Cata- 
jonia and Aragon were entirely occupied with those 
places. 
open to the ente rprizes of the Spanic — They could 
have collected, of Murcians and Valencians 
above forty thousand regulars, besides partizans, with 
which they might have marched against Madrid, 
while the Gallicians operated in C astile, and the Astu- 
rian army supported the enterprizes of the northern 
partidas. 

This favourable occasion was not seized. Julian 
Sanchez, indeed, cut off a convoy, menaced Salamanea, 
and blockade d Ciudad Rodrigo ; Santocildes came 
down to Astorga, and as I have before observed, Mina 
and the northern chiefs harassed the French communi- 
cations ; some stir also was made by the guerillas near 
Madrid, and Suchet was harassed, but the commotion 
soon subsided ; and a detachment from Madrid having 
surprised a congregation of partidas at Peneranda, 
killed many and recovered a large convoy which they 
had taken ; and in this complicated war, which being 
spread like a spider’s web over the whole Peninsula, 
any drag upon one part would have made the whole 
quiver to the most distant extremities, the regular 
armies effected nothing. Nor did any general insur- 
rection of the people take place in the rear of the 
French, who retained all their fortified posts, while 
their civil administrations continued to rule in the 
great towns as tranquilly as if there was no war! 

Lord Wellington’s principal measure for dissipating 
the storm in his front had rested upon Blake. That 
general had wished him to fight beyond the Guadiana, 
and was not well pleased at being ‘yefused ; 
the English general, 


thousand Spaniards, and an uneasy colleague, into the 


line of battle at Campo Mayor, where he knew by ex- 
perience that they would quarrel with the Portuguese, 
and by their slowness, "insubordination, and folly, 


delivered 
concerted 


would rather weaken than strengthen himself, 
to Blake the pontoons used at Bad 1) 08, and 


Thus, nearly the whole of the Peninsula was | 


only, | 


wherefore | 
instead of taking ten or twelve 
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from San Roque, against Seville, while the insurgents 
in the Ronda pressed the few troops, left in Grenada, on 
one side, and Freire, with the Murcian army, pressed 
them on the other. 

Blake marched the 18th, reerossed the river at 
Mertola the 22d, remained inactive at Castillegos until 
the 30th, and sent his heavy artillery to Ayamonte by 
water; then instead of moving direct with his whole 
force upon Seville, he detached only a small body, and 
with a kind of infatuation wasted two successive days 
in assaulting the castle of Niebla; a contemptible work 
garrisoned by three hundred Swiss, who had in the 
early part of the war abandoned the Spanish service. 
Being without artillery he could not succeed, and 
meanwhile Soult, hearing of his mareh, ordered Oli- 
venza to be blown up, and taking some cavalry, and 
Godinot’s division which formed the left of his army, 


| passed the Morena by Santa Ollalla and moved rapidly 
| upon Seville. 


From Monasterio he sent a detachment 
to relieve the castle of Niebla; and at the same time, 
general Conroux, whose division was at Xeres de los 
Cavalheiro, crossed the mountains by the Aracena 
road, and endeavoured to eut off Blake from Aya- 
monte. 

Thus far, notwithstanding the failure at Niebla, the 
English general’s project was crowned with success. 
The great army in his front was broken up, Soult was 
gone, Marmont was preparing to retire, and Portugal 
was safe. Blake’s cavalry under Penne Villemur, and 
some infantry under Ballesteros, had also, during the 
attack on Niebla, appeared in front of Seville on the 
right bank of the Guadalquivir, and a slight insur- 
rection took place at Carmona on the left bank. The 
Serranos, always in arms, were assisted by Beguines 
with three thousand men, and blockaded the town of 
Ronda: and Freire advancing with his Murcians be- 
yond Lorea, menaced general Laval, who had succeed- 
ed Sebastiani in command of the fourth corps. In this 


| crisis, general Daricau, unable to keep the field, shut 


himself up in a great convent, which Soult had, in an- 
ticipation of such a erisis, fortified in the Triana suburb, 
before his invasion of Estremadura. Butthe Spanish 
troops of Joseph, shewed no disposition to quit him, 
the people of Seville remained tranquil, and Blake’s 
incapacity ruined the whole combination. 

Soult approached on the 6th of July, Ballesteros and 
Villemur immediately retired, and the insurrection at 
Carmona ceased. Blake, hearing of Conroux’s march, 
precipitately fled from Niebla, and only escaped into 
Portugal by the assistance of a bridge laid for him at 
San Lucar de Guadiana by colonel Austin. He then 
resolved to embark his forees and sail to 
attack San Lucar de Barameda ; but searcely had a 
few men got on board, when the French advanced onard 
appeared, and he again fled in disorder to Ayamonte, 
and got into the island of Canelas, where fortunate ly a 
Spanish frigate and three hundred transports had un- 


some 


expectedly arrived. While Ballesteros with the caval- 
ry - three thousand infantry, protecte od the embarka- 
tion, by taking a pe sition on the Rio Piedra, Blake cot 
on board, with great confusion, and sailed to Cadiz, for 


- eee nch had anal San Luear de Barameda, and 
entered Ayamonte. The Portuguese militia, of the 
Al loarves, were then called out; and Ballesteros after 


with him a movement down the right bank of the Gua- | losing some men on the Piedra, took post on the moun- 
diana. He was to recross that river at Mertola, and to | tains of Aroches on his left, until the French retired, 
fall upon Seville, which was but slightly guarded by a | when he came back with his infantry and entrenched 


mixed force of 
vice; and this 


French and 
blow, 


Spaniards in 
apparently easy of 


Joseph’s ser- 


execution, 


vould have destroyed all the arsenals and magazines, 
which Support d the block ide of Cadiz. L, rd W el- 
lington had therefore good reason to expect the rai- 
sing of that siege, as well as the dispersion of the 


French army in its front. He likewi urged the 
regency at Cadiz to push forward general Beguines 
Von. 1—3 A 26 


himself in Canelas. On this island he remained until 
August, and then embarked under the protection of the 
Portuguese militia at Villa Real, while his cavalry 
marched up the Guadiana to rejoin Castanos, who with 
a few troops still remained in Estremadura. A small 
battalion left in the castle of Paymago was soon after 
unsuecessfu ily attacked by the French, and this finished 


the long partizan warfare of the Condado de Niebla. 
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There was now nothing to prevent the French from 
again pressing the allies on the Caya, except the timid 
operations of Freire on the side of Grenada, and these 
Soult was in march to repress. With indefatigable 
activity he had recalled the troops of the fourth corps, 
from Estremadura, to supply the place of the detach- 
ments which he had already sent, from Seville, Cadiz, 
Grenada, and Malaga, to quell the insurrection in the 
Ronda; and while he thus prepared the means of at- 
tacking Freire, Beguines was driven back to San Roque, 
and the Serranos as I have before observed, disgusted 
with the Spanish general’s ill conduct, were upon the 
point of capitulating with the French. During these 
events in the Ronda, Godinot returned, from the pursuit 
of Blake, to Jaen, whence on the 7th of August, he 
was directed to march against Pozalcon and Baza, 
where the Murcian army was posted. Meanwhile 
Blake, re-landing his troops at Almeria, joined Freire ; 
his intention was to have commenced active operations 
against Grenada, but thinking it netessary to go first 
to Valencia where Palacio was making mischief, he 
left the army, which was above twenty-seven thousand 
strong, under Freire, and before he could return it was 
utte rly dispersed. 


ROUT OF BAZA,. 


General Quadra, who commanded the right wing of 
the Murcians, was at Pozalcon, and it is said, had or- 
ders to rejoin Freire, but disobeyed. ‘The centre and 
Jeft under Freire himself, were at Venta de Bahul in 
front of Baza. The Sth, Soult, at the head of a mixed 
force of French and Spanish troops in Joseph’s service, 
drove back the advanced guards from Guadix. The 9th 
he appeared in front of Bahul, where he discerned the 
Spanish army on strong ground, their front being 
covered by a deep ravine. 
the retreat upon Lorca, and the city of Murcia, he only 
shewed a few troops at first, and skirmished slightly, 
to draw Freire’s attention, while Godinot attacked his 
right at Pozalcon and got inhis rear. Godinot wasted 
time. His advanced guard, alone, had defeated Quad- 
ra with great loss, but instead of entering Baza, he 
halted for the night near it; and during the darkness, 
the Spaniards, who had no other line of retreat, and 
were now falling back in confusion before Soult, passed 
through that place, and made for Lorea and Caravalha. 
Soult’s cavalry, however, soon cut this line, and the 
fugitives took to the by-roads, followed and severely 
harassed by the French horse. 

At this time the whole province was in a defenceless 
state, but the people generally took arms to protect the 
city of Mureia. That place was entrenched, and the 
French marshal, whose troops were few, and fatigued 
by constant marching, not thinking fit to persevere, 
especially as the yellow fever was raging at Cartha- 
gena, returned to Grenada, whence he sent detachments 
to disperse some insurgents who had gathered under 
the Conde de Montijo in the Alpuxaras. Thus Grenada 
was entirely quieted. 

Here it is impossible to refrain from admiring Soult’s 
vigour and ability. We see him in the latter end of 
1810, with a small force and in the depth of winter, 
taking Olivenza, Badajos, Albuquerque, Valencia 
d’Alcantara, and Campo Mayor; defeating a great 
army, and eapturing above twenty thousand men. 
Again when unexpectedly assailed by Beresford in the 
north, by the Murcians in the east, by Ballesteros in 
the west, and by Lapejia and Graham in the south, he 
found means to repel three of them, to persevere in the 
blockade of Cadiz, and to keep Seville tranquil, while 
he marched against the fourth. At Albuera he lost 


one of the fiercest battles upon human record, and that 
at a moment when the king by abandoning his throne 
had doubled every embarrassment; nevertheless, hold- 
ing tast to Estremadura, he still maintained the strug- 
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gle, and again taking the offensive obliged the allies 
to repassS the Guadiana. Ifhe did not then push his 
fortune to the utmost, it must be considered that hie 
command was divided, that his troops were stil] im- 
pressed with the recollection of Albuera, and that the 
genius of his adversary had worked out new troubles 
for him in Andalusia. With how much resolution and 
activity he repressed those troubles I have just shewn: 
but above all things he is to be commended for the 
prudent vigour of his administration, which, in despite 
of the opposition of Joseph’s Spanish counsellors, had 
impressed the Andalusians with such a notion of hig 
power and resources, that no revolt of any real conse. 
quence took place, and none of his civie guards or 
** Escopeteros”’ failed him in the hour of need. 

Let any man observe the wide extent of country he 
had to maintain; the frontiers fringed as it were with 
hostile armies, the interior suffering under war requisi- 
tions, the people secretly hating the French, a constant 
insurrection in the Ronda, and a national government 
and a powerful army in the Isla de Leon. Unnomera. 
ble English and Spanish agents prodigal of money, 
and of arms, continually instigating the people of Anda. 
lusia to revolt; the coast covered with hostile vessels, 
Gibraltar sheltering beaten armies on one side, Cadiz 
on another, Portugal on a third, Murcia on-a fonrth: 
the communication with France difficult, two battles 
lost, few reinforcements, and all the material means to 
vated in the country. Let any man, I say, con. 
sider this, and he will be convinced that it was no 
common genius that could remain unshaken amidst 
such difficulties ; yet Soult not only sustained himself, 
but contemplated the most gigantic offensive enter. 
prises, and was at all times an adversary to be dreaded, 
What though his skill in 
remarkable as in Some of his cont imporarie 8; who can 
deny him firmness, activity, vigour, foresight, grand 
perception, and admirable arrangement? It is this 
combination of high qualities that forms a great cap- 
tain. 


be cre 


actual combat was not so 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Stat f the war in Spain—Marmom ordered to take a central 
pos n the valley of the ‘I 1s—Constructs forts at 
Al wz—French affairs assun ‘ favourable aspect—Lord 
Wellington's difficulties augment—Re trances sent to 
the Brazils System ol intelligence deseribe Lord Wel 
lington secretly prepares to besiege Ciudad Rods 
Marches mto Beira, leaving Hill in the Alemt French 
cavalry take a convoy of wine, get drunk I se it again— 
General Dorsenne invades Gall Ts at { by the arrival 
of the allies on the Agueda—Blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo 
Carlos Espana commences the formation of ar spanish 
ary Pre yarations for the siege Hill nus a wade to 
Castello Bra 


Wuite Soult was clearing the. eastern frontier of 
Andalusia, Marmont retired gradually from Badajos 
and quartered his troops in the valley of the Tagus, 
with exception of one division which he left, at Trux- 
illo. At the same time the fifth corps retired to Zafra, 
and thus lord Wellington found himself relieved from 
the presence of the French, at the very moment when 
he had most reason to fear their efforts. He had by 
this time secured the fortresses on the frontier, his 
troops were beginning to suffer from the terrible pesti- 
lence of the Guadiana, this was sufficient to prevent 
him from renewing the siege of Badajos, if Marmont’s 
position had not forbid that measure, he therefore re- 
solved to adopt a new system of operations. But to 
judge of the motives which influenced his conduet we 
must again cast a hasty glance over the general state 
of the Peninsula, which was hourly changing. 

In Catalonia Suchet had stormed Taragona, seized 
Montserrat, and dispersed the Catalan army. A divi- 
sion of the army of the centre had chased the Partidas 
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from Guadalaxara and Cuenga, and re-established the | 
communications with Aragon. Valencia and Mureia | 
were in fear and confusion, both from internal intrigue | 
and from the double disasters on each side of to 
frontier, at Baza and Taragona. 

The French emperor was pouring reinforcements 
jnto Spain by the northern line; these troops as usual 
scoured the country to put down the Guerillas on each 
side of their march, and nearly forty thousand nee | 
men, mostly old soldiers from the army of the reserve, ! 
were come, or coming into the north of Spain. The | 
young guard which was at Burgos, under general Dor- | 
senne, Was increased to seventeen thousand men; and | 
and as no efforts, except those already noticed, were | 
made by the Spaniards, to shake the French hold of 
the country while Soult and Marmont were on the 
Guadiana, the French generals were enabled to plan 
extensive measures of further conquest: and the more | 
readily, because the king was now on his return from | 
Paris, in apparent harmony with his brother, and the 
powers and duties of all parties were defined. 

Suchet urged by Napoleon to hasten his preparations 
for the invasion of Valencia, was resolved to be under 
the walls of that city in the middle of September, and 
Soult was secretly planning a gigantic enterprise, cal- 
culated to change the whole aspect of the war. In the | 
north when the king, who re-entered Madrid the 14th, 
had passed Valladolid, the imperial guards entered 
Leon; thirteen thousand men of the army of the north 
were concentrated at Benevente on the 17th, and San- 
tocildes retired into the mountains. Bessieres then | 
sent a large convoy to Ciudad Rodrigo, but following | 
the treaty between Joseph and Napoleon, returned him- | 
self to France, and general Dorsenne taking the com- 
mand of the army of the north, prepared to invade | 
Gallicia. 

Meanwhile Marmont was directed to resign the 
whole of Castile and Leon, to the protection of the 
army of the north, and to withdraw all his posts and} 
depdts, with the exception of the garrison of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, which was to be changed at a more conve- 
nient time. His line of communication was to be with | 
Madrid, and that city was to be his chief depdt and 
base; he was to take positions in the valley of the | 
Tagus, and at Truxillo; to fortify either Alcantara or | 
Almaraz, and to secure the communication across the | 
river. 

Thus posted, the emperor judged that Marmont could 
more effectually arrest the progress of the allies than} 
in any other. The invasion of Andalusia, for the pur-| 
pose of raising the siege of Cadiz, was, he said, the 
only object the allies had at the moment, but it could 
always be frustrated by Marmont’s moving against | 
their flank; and with respect to the north, the allies 
having no object on that side, would be unlikely to 
make any serious attempt, because they must in time | 
be overmatched, as the French fell back upon their | 
resources. Marmont could also act against their right | 
flank, as he could do against their left flank, if they | 
marched upon Andalusia; and while stationary he pro- 
tected Madrid, and gave power and activity to the 
king’s administration. 

In pursuance of these instructions, Marmont, who 
had remained in Estremadura, to cover Soult’s opera- 
tions against Blake and the Murcians, now proceeded 
to occupy Talavera, and other posts in the valley of 
the Tagus; and he placed a division at Truxillo, the | 
eastle of which place, as well as that of Medellin, was | 
repaired. Another division occupied Placentia, with | 
posts in the passes of Bejar and Bafios; Girard’s — 
sion of the fifth corps, remained at Zafra, to serve as a 
point of connexion between Marmont and Soult, and | 


to support Badajos, which by a wise provision of Na- | 
} 


ae 


poleon’s, was now garrisoned with detachments from | 
the three armies, of the centre, of Portugal and of the | 
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south. This gave each general a direct interest in 
moving to its suceour, and in the same policy Ciudad 
Rodrigo was to be wholly garrisoned by the army of 
the north, that Marmont might have no temptation to 
neglect the army of the south, under pretence of suc- 
couring Ciudad. 

To restore and maintain Alcantara was beyond the 
means of the duke of Ragusa; he therefore repaired 
the bridge of Almaraz, and constructed two strong 
forts, one at each side, to protect it, and to serve as an 
intermediate field depot; a third and more considerable 
fort was also built on the high ridge of Mirabete, to 
insure a passage over the hills from Almaraz to Trux- 
illo. A free intercourse with the army of the south 
was thus seeured on one side, and on the other, the 
passes of Banos and Bejar, and the Roman road of 
Puerto Pico, which had been restored in 1810, served 
for communication with the army of the north. 

The French affairs had now assumed a very favour- 
able aspect. There was indeed a want of money, but 
the generals were obeyed with scrupulous attention by 
the people of Spain, not only within the districts occu- 
pied by them, but even in those villages where the 
guerillas were posted. This obedience lord Welling- 
ton attributed éntirely to fear, and hoped as the exac- 
tions were heavy, that the people would at last fight 
or fly from their habitations on the approach of a 
French soldier; but this did not happen generally, and 
to me it appears, that the obedience was rather.a symp- 
tom of the subjection of the nation, and that with a 
judicious mixture of mildness and severity perfect 
submission would have fcllowed if England had not 
kept the war alive. 

On the other hand the weakness and anarchy of the 
Spaniards were daily increasing, and the disputes, 
between the British general and the Portuguese gov- 
ernment, arrived to such a height, that lord Wellington, 
having drawn up powerful and clear statements of his 
grievous situation, -sent one to the Brazils and the 
other to his own government, with a positive intimation 
that if an entirely new system was not immediately 
adopted he would no longer attempt to carry on the 
contest. Lord Wellesley, taking his stand upon this 
ground, made strenuous exertions in both countries to 
prevent the ruin of the cause; bat lord Wellington, 
while expecting the benefit of his brother’s interference, 
had to contend with the most surprising difficulties, 
and to seek in his own personal resources for the 
means of even defending Portugal. He had sent 
marshal Beresford to Lisbon, immediately after Al- 
buera, to superintend the reorganization and restoration 
of the Portuguese forces, and Beresford had sent Mr. 
De Lemos, an officer of his own staff, to the Brazils, 
to represent the inconveniences arising from the inter- 
ference of the regency in the military affairs. On the 
other hand the Souzas sent one Vasconcellos, who had 
been about the British head-quarters as their spy, to 
Rio Janeiro, and thus the political intrigues became 
more complicated than ever. 

But with respect to the war Wellington had pene- 
trated Napoleon’s object, when he saw Marmont’s 
position in the valley of the agus; he felt the full 
foree of the emperor’s military reasoning, yet he did 
not despair, if he could overcome the political obsta- 
cles, to gain some advantage. He had now a powerful 
and experienced British force under his command, the 
different departments and the staff of the army were 
every day becoming more skilful and ready, and he 
had also seen enough of his adversaries to estimate 
their powers. The king he knew to be no general, 
and discontented with the marshals; Soult he had 
found able and vast in his plans, but too cautious in 
their execution; Marmont with eonsiderable vigour, 
had already shown some rashness in the manner he 
had pushed Reynier’s division forward, after passing 
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the Tagus, and it was, therefore, easy to conceive that 
no very strict concert would be maintained in their 
combined operations. 

Lord Wellington had also established some good 
ehannels of information. He had a number of spies 
amongst the Spaniards who were living within the 
French lines ; a British officer in disguise, constantly 
visited the French armies in the field ; a Spanish state- 
counsellor, living at the head-quarters of the first 
corps, gave intelligence from that side, and a guitar- 
player of celebrity, named Fuentes, repeatedly making 
his way to Madrid, brought advice from thence. Mr. 
Stuart, under cover of vessels licensed to fetch corn 
for France kept chasse marées constantly plying along 
the Biscay coast, by which he not only acquired direct 
information, but facilitated the transmission of intelli- 
gence from the land spies, amongst whom the most 
remarkable was a cobbler, living in a little hutch at the 
end of the bridge of Irun. 
trade, continued for years, without being suspected, 
to count every French soldier, that passed in or out of 
Spain by that passage, and transmitted their numbers 
by the chasse marées to Lisbon. 

With the exception of the state spy at Victor’s head- 
quarters, who being a double traitor wa’ infamous, all 
the persons thus employed were very merit 
The greater number, and the cleverest also, were 
Spanish gentlemen, alcaldes, or poor men, who dis- 
daining rewards and disregarding danger, acted from a 
pure spirit of patriotism, and are to be lauded alike for 
their boldness, their talent, and their virtue. Many 
are dead. 
one of his expeditions; and the alealde of Caceres, 


rious. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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of support, and a retreat either by the fords of the 
‘agus near the bridge of Alcantara, or upon P, ortugal 
by Marvao and Castello de Vide. Hill's Position was 
thus so well covered, that he could not be surprised, 
nor even pressed except by a very strong army; and 
he was always on the watch as we shall hereafie sr find, 
to make incursions against the divisi on of the fifth 
corps, which remaine a in Estremadura. The rest of 
the army was then placed in quarters of refreshment 
at Castello de Vide, Marvao and other places near the 
Tagus, partly to avoid the Guadiana fever, partly to 


meet Marmont’s movement to that river. 


This man while plying his | 


Fuentes was drowned in passing a river, on | 


a man, of the clearest courage and patriotism, who | 


expended his own property in the cause, and spurned 
at remuneration, was on Ferdinand’s restoration cast 
into a dungeon, where he perished ; a victim to the 
unbounded ingratitude and baseness of the monarch he 
had served so well ! 

With such means lord Wellington did not despair 
of baffling the deep policy of the emperor in the field. 
He thought that the saying of Henry the Fourth of 


When this disposition was made, the English gen. 
eral arranged his other measures of offence, Tho 
conduct of the Portuguese government and the new 
positions of the French armies had, as Napoleon had 
foreseen, left him no means of undertaking any gys. 
tained operation; but, as he was ignorant of the great 
strength of the army of the north, he hoped to find 
an opportunity of taking Ciudad Rodrigo before Mar. 
mont could come to its assistance. For this purpose 
he had caused a fine train of battering guns, and mor. 
tars, together with a reinforcement of British artillery. 
which had arrived at -Lisbon from England, tp 
be shipped in large vessels, and then with some 
ostentation made them sail as it were for Cadiz; at 
sea they were however shifted on board small craft, 
while the original actually arrived at 
Cadiz and Gibraltar, the guns were secretly brought 
to Oporto and then in boats to Lamego. 
several engineer, 


men, 


and vessels 
first During 
this artille ry, and coramisa- 
riat officers, were sent to meet and transport these guns, 
and the necessary stores for a siege, to Villaponte near 
Celerico; and as one of the principal magazines of 
the army was at Lamego, and a constant intercourse 
was kept up between it and Celerico, another great 


process, 
I 


| depdt, the arrival, and passage of the guns and stores 


France, that “ /arge armies would starve and small | 
ones be beaten in Spain,” was still applicable. He 
felt that a solid possession of Portugal and her 


resources, which, through his brother’s aid, he 
to have, would enable him either to strike partial blows 
against the French, or oblige them to concentrate in 
large masses, which, confident in his own martial 

enius he felt he could hold in check, whi 


hoped | 


le the Span- | 


lards ruined the small posts, and disorganized the civil | 


administrations in their rear. Hitherto, indeed, the 
the partidas, which were insufficient; but time, his 
own remonstrances, and the palpable advantages of 
the system, he trusted would yet teach them what 
to do. 

Having deeply meditated upon these matters and 
received his reinforcements from England, he resolved 
to leave Hill with ten thousand infantry, a division of 
cavalry, and four brigades of artillery, about Portalegre, 
Villa Viciosa, and Estremos. From these rich towns 
which were beyond the iafluence of the Guadiana 
fever, the troops could rapidly concentrate either for 
an advance or retreat; and the latter was secured upon 


Abrantes, or upon the communications with Beira, by 


Niza, and Vilha Velha, where a permanent boat-bridge | 


had now been established. The front was protected 
by Elvas, Jerumenha, Campo Mayor, and Ouguella; 
and Castanos also remained in Estremadura with the 
fifth army, which by the return of the cavalry from 


amounted to about a thousand infantry and nine hun- 
dred horse. This force placed on the side of Montijo, 
had Albuquerque and Valencia de Alcantara as posts 


| mean magnituc le; 
Spaniards had not made any such efforts except by | 


| 





to their destination was not likely to attract the atten 
tion of the Freneh spies. 

Other combinations were also employed, 
deceive the enemy and to prepare the means for a sud- 
den attack, before the troops commenced their march 
for Beira; but the hiding of such extensive pre para- 
tions from the French would have been scarcely possi- 
ble, if the personal hatred borne to the invaders by the 
peninsulars, combined with the latter’s peculiar subtle 
ty of character, had not prevented any information 
spreading abroad, beyond the fact that artillery had 
arrived at Oporto. The operation of bringing sixty- 
eight huge guns, with proportionate stores, across 
nearly fifty miles of mountain, was however one of no 
five thousand draft bullocks were 
required for the train alone, and above a thousand 
militia were for several weeks employed merely to 
repair the road. 

The allies broke up from the Caya the 21st of July, 
and they had received consider: ible reinforcements, 
especii ally in cavalry, but they were sickly and required 
a change of cantonments; hence when an interce pted 


both to 


| despatch gave reason to believe that Ciudad Rodrigo 


was in want of provisions, Wellington suddenly cross- 
ed the Tagus at Vilha Velha, and marched in the be- 
ginning of August by Castello Branco and Penamacor 
towards Rodrigo, hoping to surprise it in a starving 
state, but giving out that his movement was for the 
sake of healthy quarters. His movement was unmo- 
lested save by some French dragoons, from the side 
of Placentia, who captured a convoy of seventy mules 
loaded with wine near Pedrogoa, and getting drunk 
with their booty attacked some Portuguese infantry, 


| who repulsed them and’ recovered the mules;* but 
Ayamonte and the formation of Downie’s legion now | 


there were other ostensible objects besides the obvious 
one of removing from the well-known pestilence of the 


— —<— 
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Guadiana, which contributed to blind the French as to | 
the secret motives of the English general. We have 
seen that Dorsenne was menacing Gallicia, and that 
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8th of August, intending, as I have said, first a close 
blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo, and finally a siege; it 
was however soon known that the French had on the 


Soult was in full operation against the Murcians; it} 6th =e the place for two months, and the first 


was supposed that he intended to invade Murcia itself, 
and therefore the march of the allies had the double 
object, of saving Gallicia, by menacing the rear of the 
jnvading army; and of relieving Murcia by forcing 
Marmont to look after Ciudad Rodrigo, and thus draw 
him away from the support of Soult, who would not, 
it was supposed, then quit Andalusia. 

Gallicia was meanwhile in great danger, for the Par- 
tidas of the north had been vigorously repressed by 
Caffarelli and Reille, which enabled Dorsenne to col- | 
lect about twenty thousand men on the Esla. Abadia, 
who had succeeded Santocildes, was posted with about | 
seven thousand disciplined men behind this river, and 
he had a reserve of fifteen hundred at Foncebadon; but 
he could make no head, for to this number the Gallician 
army had again dwindled, and these were starving.* 
The 25th the French, having passed the river in four 
columns, made a concentric march upon Astorga. 
Abadia, whose rear-guard sustained a sharp conflict} 
near La Baneza, retreated, precisely by the same line 
as sir John Moore had done in 1809, and with about 
the same relative proportion of force; but as he only 
took the Foncebadon road and did not use the same 
diligence and skill as that general, the enemy fore- | 
stalling him by Manzanal and Bembibre, cut him off 
from Villa Franea del Bierzo, and from the road to 
Lugo, and on the 27th drove him into the Val des Or- 
res. During this operation the division of the army 
of the north, which Bossi res had sent with the convoy 
te Ciudad Rodrigo, entered that place and returned to| 
Salamanca. 

The Spanish general having thus lost his line of 
communication with Lugo, and the few stores he pos-| 
sessed at Villa Franca, took post at Domingo Flores 
in the Val des Orres, where he entered a strong coun- | 
try, and, under the worst circumstances, could retire 
upon Portugal and save his troops if not his province. 
But his army which was in the utmost distress before, 
for shoes and clothing, was now ready to disband from 
misery, and the consternation in Gallicia was excessive. 
That province torn by faction, stood helpless before | 
the invader, who could, and would, have taken both 
Coruna and Ferrol, but for the sudden arrival of the | 
allies on the Coa, which obliged him, for his own 
safety, to return to the plains. Souham, also, who | 
was coming from Burgos, by forced marches, to sup- 
port Dorsenne, halted at Rio Seco, and Abadia did not 
fail to ascribe all this to the loss he had inflicted, but 
his vanity was laughed at. 

To have thus saved Gallicia was a great thing. 
That kingdom was the base of all the operations against 
the line of communication with France; from thence 
went forth, those British squadrons which nourished 
the guerilla warfare in Biscay, in the Montaiia, in Na- 
varre, in the Rioja, and the Asturias; it was the chief | 
resource for the supply of cattle to the allied army, it| 
was the outwork of Portugal, and honestly and vigor- | 
ously governed, would have been more important than 
Catalonia. But like the rest of Spain it was always | 
weak from disorders, and, if the allies had remained in | 
Alemtejo, there was nothing to prevent Dorsenne from | 
conquering it; for though he should not have taken | 
Ferro! and Coruiia, the points of St. Jago, Lugo, Villa | 
Franea, and Orense would have given him an entire | 
command of the interior, and the Spaniards holding the 
ports only would not have been able to dislodge him. 

Lord Wellington arrived upon the Coa about the 
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| which did not comprise the Gallician army. 


part of the design was therefore relinquished. The 
troops were then quartered near the sources of the Coa 
and Agueda, close to the line of communication be- 
tween Marmont and Dorsenne, and in a country where 
there was still some corn. If the enemy advanced in 
superior numbers, the army could retire through a 
strong country to a position of battle near Sabugal, 
whence the communication with Hill was direct. Nor 
was the rest of Beira left unprotected, because the 
French would have exposed their left flank, by any ad- 
vance in the direction of Almeida, and the allies could, 
by Guarda, send detachments to the valley of the Mon- 
dego in time to secure the magazines at Celerico. The 
line of supply from Lamego along which the battering- 
train was now moving, was however rather exposed. 
While the army was in this position, the preparations 
for the siege went on briskly, until Wellington learned, 
contrary to his former belief, that the disposable force 
of the army of the north, was above twenty thousand 
good troops; and consequently, that Ciudad Rodrigo 
could not be attacked in face of that corps, and of Mar- 
mont’s army. Then changing his plan, he resolved to 


| blockade the place, and wait for some opportunity to 


strike a sudden blow, either against the fortress, or 
against the enemy’s troops; for it was the foundation 
of his hopes, that as the French could not long remain 
in masses, for want of provisions, and that he. could 
check those masses on the frontier of Portugal, so he 


| could always force them to concentrate, or suffer the 


loss of some important post. But it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that his plans were based on calculations 
He had 
no expectation that it would act at all, or if it did, that 
it would act effectually. It had no cavalry, and the 
infantry being undisciplined dared not enter the plains 
in face of the enemy’s horsemen; yet this was in 
August 1811, and Gallicia had not seen the face of an 
enemy since June 1809! 

Early in September, Marmont, pushing a detachment 
from Placencia through the passes, surprised a British 
cavalry piquet, at St. Martin de Trebejo, and opened 
his communications with Dorsenne. Nevertheless 
lerd Wellington formed the blockade. His head- 
quarters were fixed at Guinaldo, the fifth division was 
placed at Perales, in observation of Marmont, and the 
first division, now commanded by general Graham, oc- 
cupied Penamacor. A battery of artillery, was with- 
drawn from Hill, and three brigades of that ceneral’s 
corps, reinforced by a Portuguese regiment, passed the 
Tagus, and were placed on the Poneul, in advance of 
Castello Branco, to protect the magazines on that line 
of communication. Meanwhile the battering-train was 
collected at Villa de Ponte, the troops were employed 
to prepare gabions and fascines, and the engineers in- 
structed two hundred men of the line, in the duties of 
sappers. The bridge over the Coa at Almeida which 
had been broken by Massena, was permanently repair- 


\ed, and the works of Almeida itself, were ordered to 


be once more restored to form a place of arms for the 
battering-train and stores; Carlos d’ Espana came also 
to Leon to form a new army under the protection of 
the allies, but he was without officers, arms, money, or 
stores, and his force was a mere name. 


—<>— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo make some successful excur- 
sions—Morillo operates against the French in Estremadura, 
is defeated and ion to Albuquerque—Civil affairs of Por- 
tugal—Bad conduct of the regency—They imagine the war 
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to be decided, and endeavour to drive lord Wellington away 
from Portugal—Indications that Napoleon would assume the 
command in the Peninsula observed by lord Wellington— 
He expects a combined attack on L isbon by sea and land— 
Marmont and Dorsenne collect convoys and unite at Tama- 
mes—Advance to succour Ciudad Rodrigo—Combat of El- 
bodon— Allies retire to Guinaldo—To Aldea Ponte—Com- 
bat of Aldea Ponte—The allies retire to Soita—The French 
retire—Observations. 


Dvurine the first arrangements, for the blockade of 


Ciudad Rodrigo, the garrison made some excursions 
to beat up the quarters of the British cavalry, and to 
forage the villages ; and some lancers from Salamanca 
drove Julian Sanchez from Ledesma. Meanwhile in 
Estremadura, Morillo chased the enemy from Caceres, 
and advancing to Montanches, menaced Truxillo, but 
being beaten there by general Foy, he returned to Mon- 
tijo, where some Frenc ch cav alry, arriving from Zafra, 
again defeated him and drove him to Albuquerque. 
Other military operations, worth relating, there were 
none, but the civil transactions in Portugal were very 
important. 

Mr. Stwart’s exertions had produced some ima prove- 
ment in the Portuguese revenue ; the ranks of the in- 
fantry were again filling by the return of deserters, and 
by fresh recruits, which, with the reinforcements from 
England had raised the actual number of the aliied 
army to upwards of eighty thousand men, fifty-six thou- 
sand of which were British ; the number under arms did 
not however exceed twenty-four thousand Portuguese 
and thirty-three thousand British, of whom five thou- 
sand were cavalry, with about ninety pieces of artillery. 
The previous operations in Alemtejo had produced 
sickness, which was increasing, and twenty-two thou- 
sand men were in hospital; and hence, Hill’s corps 
being deducted, lord Wellington could not bring to the 
bloekade of Ciudad above forty-four thousand of all 
arms, including Sanchez’s Partida. But Marmont, 
alone, could in a few days bring as many to its succour, 
and Dorsenne always had from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand men in hand ; beeause the French reinforce- 
ments had relieved the old garrisons in the north and 
the latter had joined the army in the fie nao 

At this time the British military chest was quit 
bankrupt, even the muleteers, upon whose ‘fd lity and 
efficiency the war absolutely Copended, were six 
months in arrears for wages; and the disputes with 
the Portuguese government were more acrimonious 
than ever. ‘The regency had proposed a new system 
of military regulations, calculated to throw the burthen 
of feeding the native troops entirely upon the British 
eommissariat, without any reform of abuses, and lord 
Wellington had rejected ‘it, hence renewed violence ; 
and as Beresford had fallen sick at Cintra, Mr. Stuart 
deprived of his support on military questions, and him- 
self no longer a member of the regency, was unable to 
restrain the triumphant faction of the Souzas. ‘The 
prince regent’s return to Portugal was prevented by 
troubles inthe Brazils, and the regency expecting a 


! 


long hold of power, and foolishly imagining that the 


war was no longer d ubtful, were, < afte r the custom of 


all people who employ powerful auxiliaries, devising 


how to get rid of 0 British army. W ith this view 
they objected to or neslected every neces ssary measure, 
and made many absurd demands, such as that the 
British general should pay the expenses of the Portu- 
guese post office ; and at the same time they preferred 
various vexatious, and unfounded charges against Brit- 
ile gross corruption, and « ppre ssion of 

h ir own 


t 
' 
© 


ish officers, wl 


the poorer 


varked the conduct of t 





magistrates. 
But the fate of Portugal 
t! 


gal, which to these people ap- 
peared fix o'. was in 


eyes of the English general 





more doubtful than ever. Intercepted letters gave rea- 
sons to believe that t! ape r Ww ini onal Spain. 
Aud this notion was confirmed by the assembling of 
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an army of reserve in France, and by the formation of 
great magazines at Burgos, and other places, to supply 

which, and to obtain mone y, the French generals were 
exacting the fourth of the harvest, and selling the over. 
plus of corn again even by retail. Minute reports of 
the state of these magazines were demanded by Napo- 
leon; reinforcements, especially of the i imperial guards, 
were pouring into Spain, and Wellington jadging that 
the emperor must either drive the British from ‘the 
Peninsula, or lower his tone with the world, thought 
that he would invade Portugal from the side of Rod. 

rigo, the valley of the Tagus, and Ale mtejo at the 
same time ; and that he would risk his fleet in a com- 
bined attack upon Lisbon by sea and land. 

Whether Napoleon really meant this ; or whether he 
only spread the report with a view to restrain the 
allies from any offensive operations during the sammer, 
and to mislead the Eng slish cabinet as to ‘the real state 
of his negotiations with Russia, intending if the latter 
proved favourable to turn his whole force against the 
Peninsula, does not very clearly appear; yet it is cer. 
tain that every thing in Spain at this time indicated 
his appro: ich. Lord Wellington’s opinion that the 
empe ror was bound to drive the British army away or 
lose his influence in the world does not however seem 
quite just; because the mighty expedition to Moscow, 
proved that Napoleon did not want force to conquer 
Spain; and success in Russia would have enabled him 
to prolong the war in the Peninsula as a drain on the 
English resources for many years; which was so obyi- 
ous a poliey, that-the rest of Europe could not from 
thence draw conclusions unfavourable to his influence, 

Under the notion that Napoleon’s coming was prob- 

able, the English general, with characteristic prudence, 
turned his own attention to the security of his ancient 
refuge within the lines, and therefore urgently desired 
the government to put the fortresses in order, repair the 
roads, and restore the bridges broken during Massena’s 
invasion. Aninereased number of workmen were also 
put to the lines, for the engineers hi id never ceased to 
improve those on the northern bank of the Tagus, and 
on the southern bank the double lines of Almada had 
been continued on a gigantic seale. The defensive 


canal there was planned to float ships of three hundred 
tons, and to serve as a passage from the Tagus to Set- 
uval by joining the navigation of the Sadao | and Mara- 
teca rivers; thus conducing to objects of general 


J 

utility as well as the military defence; as it will be 
found that lord Wellington did at all times sustain, 
not only the political, and financial, and military affairs, 


but also the agricultural, the commercial, and charitable 


interests of Portugal. ‘The batteries at the mouth of 
the ‘agus were likewise put into complete order, they 
were provided with furnaces for heating shot, and 
captain Holloway of the engineers, at a trifling expense 
constructed four jetties at St. Julian’s, in such an Inge- 
nious manner, that they withstood the most tempestu- 
ous gales and secured the embarkation of : irmy in 
any season.* Finally the militia were again called 
out, a measure of greater import, in the actual state of 


affairs, than would at first appear; for the expense 
was avery heavy drain upon the finances, and the 
number of hands thus taken aw iy from agriculture 
was a serious evil. 

Had all these pre parati wns been duly exe cuted, lord 
Wellington wi ate not have feared even Napoleon; 
but all that de pen led u ipon the Portuguese government, 
if that can be called government which was but a fac- 
tion, was, as usual, entirely neglected. ‘The regency 
refused to publish any proclamati m to display the 
danger, or to call upon the people to prepare for future 
efforts ; and although the ancient laws of Portugal 
provided the most ample means for meeting such 


* Colonel Jones’s History of the Px sular War. 
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emergencies, the bridges over the Ceira, the Alva and 
other rivers, on the line of retreat, were left unrepaired. 
The roads were therefore impassable, and as the rainy 
season was coming on, the safety of the army would 
have been seriously endangered if it had been obliged 
to retire before the emperor. The regency pleaded 
want of money, but this also could be traced to their 
own negligence in the collection of taxes, for which 
there was no solid reason; because, with the exception 
of the devastated districts, the people were actually 
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richer than they had ever been, not indeed in goods, | 
| to the fortress ; namely, at the ford of the Vadillo; and 


bat in hard cash, derived from the enormous sums ex- 
pended by the British army. ‘To add to these embar- 
rassments the secret correspondents of the army on 
the side of Salamanca suddenly ceased their commu- 


nications, and it was at first feared they had paid with | 


their lives for the culpable indiscretion of the Portu- 
uese government ; for the latter had published, in the 
isbon Gazette, all the secret information sent to Sil- 
veira, Which being copied into the English newspapers, 
drew the enemy’s attention, Fortunately this alarm 
proved false, but a sense of the other difficulties was 
greatly aggravated to the English general, by compari- 
son of his situation with that of the enemy; neither 
necessity not remtnefation, tould ptocure for him due 
assistance from the Portuguese people, while the French 
generals had merely to issue their orders to the Span- 
jards through the prefects of the provinces, and all 
means of transport or other succour, possible to be 
obtained, were o be provided on the day and at 
the place indicated.* 

In the midst of these cares lord Wellington was 
suddenly called into military action by the approach 
of theenemy. Ctudad Rodrigo having been blockaded 
for six weeks wanted food, and Marmont, who had 
received a reinforcement 
France, and had now fifty thousand, present under 
arms, in the valley of the Tagus, being in pain for the 
garrison, had concerted with Dorsenne a great com- 
bined operation for its ur. In this view Truxillo 
had been occupied by a part of the fifth corps. and 
Girard with the 


sure t 


suce 


} 


| brigade. 


of eleven thousand men from | 


remainder had advanced to Merida, | 
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Rodrigo ; from this line an enemy coming from the 
eastern passes of the hills could be discerned. 

The left wing, composed of the sixth division and 
Anson’s brigade of cavalry, the whole under general 
Graham, was placed at Espeja, on the lower Azava, 
with advanced posts at Carpio and Marialva. From 
thence to Ciudad Rodrigo was about eight miles over a 
plain, and on Graham’s left, Julian Sanchez’s Partida, 
nominally commanded by Carlos d’ Espana, was spread 
along the lower Agueda in observation. The heads of” 
the columns were therefore presented on three points 


the heights of Pastores and Espeja. ‘The communica- 
tion between the left and centre was kept up by two 
brigades of heavy cavalry, posted on the Upper Aza- 
va, and supported at Campillo by Pack’s Portuguese 
But the left of the army was very distant 
from Guinaldo, which was the pivot of operations, and 
to obviate the danger of making a flank march in 
retreat, should the enemy advance, the seventh di- 
vision was placed in reserve at Alamedillo, and the 
first division at Nava d’Aver. Thus the allied army 
was spread out on the different roads which led, like 
the sticks of a fan, to one point on the Coa. 

The fifth division remained at St. Payo watching 
the passes from Estremadura, lest Foy should from 
that direction fall on the rear of the right wing; and 
as Marmont’s movement affected the line of communi- 
cation along the eastern frontier, general Hill first sent 
Hamilton’s Portuguese towards Albuquerque, to sup- 
port the Spanish cavalry, which was menaced by the 
fifth corps, and then brought the remainder of his 
troops nearer to the Tagus, in readiness to take the 
place of his third brigade, which now marched from 
the Poncul to Penamacor. 

Wellington’s position before Rodrigo was very exten- 
sive, and therefore very weak. ‘The Agueda, although 
fordable in many places during fine weather, was liable 
to sudden freshes, and was on both sides lined with 
high ridges. The heights, occupied by the troops, oa 
the left bank, were about three miles wide, ending 
rather abruptly above Pastores and Eldobon, and they 


| were flanked by the great plains and woods, which 


extend from Ciudad to the bed of the Coa. The po- 


| sition of Eldobon itself, which was held by the centre 


while Foy, reinforced by a strong division of the army 
of the centre, occupied Placentia. Marmont himself 
quitting Talavera had passed the mountains and col- 
lected a large convoy at Bejar; at the same time Dor- | 


senne reinforced by eight thousand men under Souham 
had collected another convoy at Salamanca, and leaving 
Bonnet’s division, which now included Mayer's troops, 
at Astorga, to watch the Gallicians, came down to 
Tamames. ‘They met on the 2ist, their united armies 
presenting a mass of sixty thousand men, of which 
six thousand were cavalry: and they 
ieces of artillery. : : 

The English 
ment, immediately concentrated his scattered troops. 
He could not fight beyond the Agueda, but he did not 
think fit to retreat until he had seen their whole army, 
lest a detachmen | the place to his dis- 
honour. Hence 


he established himself in th 
the fortress, 

The third division, reinforced by three squadrons of 
German and British cavalry, formed his centre. It 
was posted onthe heights of E|bodon and Pastores, on 
the left of the Agueda, and within three miles of Ciu- 
dad, commanding a complete prospect of the plains 
round that place. 

The right wing composed of the light division, some 
squadrons of cavalry, and six guns, was posted beyond 
the Agueda, and behind the Vadillo, a river rising in 
the Pena de Francia, and flowing in a rugged channel 
to the Agueda, which it joins about three above 


gener 


t should relieve 





miles 


* Wellington's C yrrespondence with lord Liverpool, MSS. 


had a hundred | 


al, who had expe cted this move- | 


of-the army, was, therefore, not tenable against an 
enemy commanding these plains; and as the wings 
were distant their lines of retreat were liable to be cut, 
if the centre should be briskly pushed back beyond 
Guinaldo. But, at the latter place, three field redoubts 
had been constructed, on the high land, with a view to 
impose upon the enemy, and so gain time to assemble 
and feel Marmont’s disposition for a battle, because a 
retreat behind the Coa was to be avoided if possible. 
On the 23d the French advanced from Tamames, 


| and encamped behind the hills to the north-east of Ciu- 


to make the enemy display his force, | 
following positions near | 


t duced the convoy. 


dad Rodrigo. Then a strong detachment entered the 
plain, and having communicated with the garrison, and 
examined the position of the light division on the Va- 
dillo returned. 

The 24th, six thousand cavalry, with four divisions 
of infantry, crossed the hills in two columns, and plac- 
ing some troops in observation on the Vadillo, intro- 
On this day the fourth division of 


| the allies, was brought up to the position of Guinaldo, 


and the redoubts were completed, yet no other change 
was made, for. it was thought the French would not 
advance further. But the 25th, soon after daybreak, 
fourteen squadrons of the imperial guards drove the 
outposts of the left wing from Carpio across the Azava, 
and the lancers of Berg crossed that river in pursuit. 
they were however flanked by some infantry in a wood, 
and then charged and beaten by two squadrons of the 


| fourteenth, and sixteenth, dragoons, who reoccupied 
| the post at Carpio. 
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During the skirmish, fourteen battalions of infantry, 
thirty ee of cavalry, and twelve guns, the whole 
under Montbrun, passed the Agueda by the bridge of 
Rodrigo and the fords above it, and marched towards 
Guinaldo. The road soon divided, one branch turning 
the Elbodon heights on the right hand, the other lead- 
ing nearer to the Agueda, and passing through the 
villages of Pastores, vn Encina, and Elbodon ; and as 
the point of divarication was covered by a gentle ridge, 
it was for some time doubtful which branch the Freneh 
would follow. I: a short time this doubt was decided. 
Their cavalry poured along the right-hand road leading 
directly to Guinaldo, the small advanced posts which 
the allied squadrons had on the plain were rapidly 
driven in, and the enemy’s horsemen without waiting 
for their infantry commenced the 


COMBAT OF ELBODON. 


The position of the third division was completely 
turned by this movement, and the action began very 
disadvantageously, for the seventy-fourth and sixtieth 
regiments, being at Pastores, on the right, were too 
distant to be called in, and Picton being with three 
other regiments, at Elbodon, could not take any imme- 
diate part in the fight. Hence, as the French force 
was considerable, Wellington sent to Guinaldo fora 
brigade of the fourth division, and meanwhile directed 
peneral Colville to draw up the seventy-seventh and 
afth British regiments, the twenty-first Portuguese, 
and two brigades of artillery of the same nation, on the 
hill over which the road to Guinaldo passed, support- 
ing their flanks with Alten’s three squadrons. The 
height, thus occupied by the allies, was convex towards 
the enemy, and covered in front and on both flanks, by 
deep ravines, but it was too extensive for their num- 
bers ; and before Picton could bring in the troops from 
the village of Elbodon, the crisis of the combat passed. 
The Portuguese guns had sent their shot amongst the 
thickest of Montbrun’s horsemen in the plain, but the 
latter passed the front ravine in half squadrons, and 
with amazing vigour riding up the rough height, on 
three sides, fell vehemently upon the allies. Neither 
the loose fire of the infantry, nor of the artillery, could 
stop them, but they were checked by the fine fighting 
of the cavalry, who charged the heads of the ascend- 
ing masses, not once but twenty times, and always 
with a good will, thus maintaining the upper ground 
for above an hour. 

It was astonishing to see so few troopers bearing up 
against that surging multitude, even favoured as the 
former were by the steep rocky nature of the ground ; 
but Montbrun obstinate to win soon brought up his 
artillery, and his horsemen gaining ground in the cen- 
tre, cut down some of the gunners and captured the 
guns; and one of the British squadrons by charging 
too far got entangled in the intricacy of the ravines. 
The danger-was then imminent, when suddenly the 
fifth regiment, led by major Ridge, a daring spirit, 
darted into the midst of the French cavalry, and retook 
the artillery, which again opened its fire; and nearly 
at the same time the seventy-seventh, supported by the 
twenty-first Portuguese, repulsed the enemy on the 
left. However, this charging of a weak line of infan- 
try against a powerful cavalry, could only check the 
foe at that particular point. Montbrun still pressed 
onwards with fresh masses, against the left flank of 
the allies, while other squadrons penetrated between 
the right flank and the village of Elbodon. From the 
enclosures and vineyards of that village, Picton was 
at this time with difficulty and some confusion extrica- 
ting his regiments ; the expected brigade of the fourth 
division was not yet in sight, and the French infantry 
was rapidly approaching: ‘the position was no longer 
tenable, and lord Wellington directed both Picton and 
Colville to fall back and unite in the plain behind. 
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_ Colville forming his battalions in two squares imme- 
diately descended from the hill, but Picton had a con. 
siderable distance to move, and at this moment the 
allied squadrons, fearing to be surrdunded by. the 
French, who had completely turned their right, gal- 
loped away, and took refuge with the Portuguese regi. 
ment, which was farthest in retreat. ‘Then the fifth 
and seventy-seventh, two weak battalions formed jp 
one square, were quite exposed, and in an instant the 
whole of the French cavalry came thundering down 
upon them. But how vain, how fruitless to match the 
sword with the musket! ‘To send the charging horse. 
man against the steadfast veteran! The multitudinoys 
squadrons, rending the skies with their shouts, and 
closing upon the glowing squares, like the falling 
edges of a burning crater, were as instantly rejected, 
scorched, and scattered abroad; and the rolling peal 
of musketry had scarcely ceased to echo in the hills, 
when bayonets glittered at the edge of the smoke, and 
with firm and even step, the British regiments came 
forth iike the holy men from the Assyrian’s furnace, 

Picton now effected his junction and the whole re. 
tired over the plain to the position at Guinaldo, which 
was about six miles distant. The French, although 
fearing to renew the close attack, followed, and plied 
the troops with shot and shell, until about four o'clock 
in the evening, when the entrenched camp was gained, 
Here the fourth division presented a fresh front, Pack’s 
brigade came up from Campillo, and the heavy cavalry 
from the Upper Azava, being also brought into line, 
the action ceased. By this retrograde movement of 
the left and céntre of the third division, the seventy. 
fourth and the sixtieth regiments, posted at Pastores, 
were cut off; they however crossed the Agueda bya 
ford, and moving up the right bank happily reached 
Guinaldo in the night, after a march of fifteen hours, 
in the course of which they captured a French cavalry 
patrol. 

During the retreat from Elbodon, the left wing of 
the army was ordered to fall back on the first division, 
at Nava d’Aver, but to keep posts in observation on 
the Azava. Carlos d’Espana retired with Sanchez’s 
infantry behind the Coa, and the guerilla chief him- 
self passed with his cavalry into the French rear, 
The seventh division was withdrawn from Allemadilla 
to Albergaria, and the head-quarters baggage moved 
to Casilla de Flores. The light division should have 
marched to Guinaldo; general Craufurd received the 
order at two o'clock, he plainly heard the cannonade, 
and might easily have reached Guinaldo before mid- 
night, but he only marched to Cespedosa, one league 
from the Vadillo, which river was immediately passed 
by fifteen hundred French. The position at Guinaldo 
was therefore occupied by only fourteen thousand men, 
of which about two thousand six hundred were cavalry. 
The left of the army, concentrated at Nava d’Aver, 
under Graham, was ten miles distant; the light divi- 
sion being at Cespedosa and debarred the direct route 
by the ford of Carros, was sixteen miles distant, and 
the fifth division, posted at Payo in the mountains, was 
twelve miles distant. Meanwhile Marmont brought 
up a second division of infantry, and in the course of 
the night, and the following day, united sixty thousand 
men in front of Guinaldo. The situation of the Eng- 
lish general was become most critical, yet he would 
not abandon the light division, which did not arrive 
until after three o’clock in the evening. Marmont’s 
fortune was fixed in that hour! He knew nothing of 
the allies’ true situation, and having detached a strong 
column by the valley of the Azava to menace their lett, 
contented himself with making an ostentatious display 
of the imperial guards in the plain, instead of attacking 
an adversary who was too weak to fight, and laughing 
to see him so employed, soon changed the state of 
affairs. 
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In the night, Wellington by a skilful concentric 
movement from Guinaldo, Nava d’Aver, Perales, and 
Payo, united the whole army on new ground, between 
the Coa and the sources of the Agueda, twelve miles 
behind Guinaldo ; and it is a curious fact that Marmont 
had so little knowledge of his own advantages, that 
instead of harassing the allies in this difficult move- 
ment, he also retired during the night, and was actually 
in match to the rear, when the scouts of the column, 
which had marched by the valley of Azava, brought 
word that the allies were in retreat, and their divisions 
still widely separated. Dorsenne then insisted that 
Marmont should wheel round and pursue, but lord 
Wellington was already in a strong position behind 
the stream of the Villa Maior. 

The fifth division, coming up from Payo, was new 
on the right at Aldea Velha, the fourth and light 
divisions, with Victor Alten’s cavalry, and the heavy 
dragoons, under sir Stapleton Cotton, were in the 
centre in front of Alfayates; the convent of Saeaparte 
was on their left, and the line was prolonged to Rebu- 
lon by Pack’s and M‘Mahon’s Portuguese brigades; 
the sixth division with Anson’s cavalry closed the line 
atBismula. ‘The cavalry piequets were pushed beyond 
the Villa Maior in front of Aldea Ponte, in the centre, 
and towards Furealhos on the right; and the third and 
seventh divisions were in reserve behind Alfayates. 
This position was extensive, but the days were short, 
serious dispositions were required for a general attack, 
and the allies could not be tarned, because they covered 
all the practicable roads leading to the bridges and 
fords of the Coa. 


COMBAT OF ALDEA DE PONTE. 


The French, moving by the roads of Furcalhos and | 


of Aldea de Ponte, were checked by the picquets of 
the light division on the former; but on the latter their 
horsemen drove the cavalry posts from the hills, and 
across the stream of the Villa Major, and about ten 
o'clock took possession of Aldea de Ponte. 

At twelve o’clock the head of the infantry came up 
and immediately attacked general Pakenham, then 
commanding a brigade of the fourth division, which 
was posted on the opposite heights. Lord Wellington 
arrived at the same moment, and directed the seventh 
fuzileers to charge in jine, and he supported them on 
each flank with a Portuguese regimentin column. The 
French who had advanced well up the hill, were 
driven back, and though they afterwards attempted 
to turn the brigade by a wood, which was distant 
about musket-shot from the right, while their cavalry 
advanced to the foot of the hills, the artillery sufficed 
to baffle the effort. Then the English general taking 
the offensive, directed the twenty-third fuzileers and 
Portuguese cacadores to turn the French left, and 
seize the opposite hills, which -finished the action, 
and Aldea de Ponte was again occupied by the allies. 
Wellington, who had been much exposed to the fire, 
rode to another part of the position, but scarcely had 
he departed when the French from the Forealhos road 
joined those near Aldea de Ponte, and at five o'clock 
renewing the attack retook the village. Pakenham, 
with his fuzileers, immediately recovered it, but the 
French were very numerous, the country rugged, and 
so wooded, that he could not tell what was passing on 
the flanks, wherefore, knowing that the chosen ground 
of battle was behind the Coa, he abandoned Aldea de 
Ponte and regained his original post. 

In the night the allies retreated, and on the morning 
of the 28th occupied a new and very strong position in 
front of the Coa, the right resting on the Sierra de 
Mesas, the centre covered by the village of Soita, the 
left at Rendo upon the Coa. The whole army thus 
enclosed, as it were in a deep loop of the Coa river 
could only be attacked on a narrow front, and Mar- 
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mont, who had brought up but a few days’ provisions 
and could gather none in that country, retired the same 
day. “This terminated the operations. The French 
placed a fresh garrison in Ciudad Rodrigo; Dorsenne 
marched to Salamanca; a strong division was posted 
at Alba de T’ormes to communicate with Marmont, and 
the latter resumed his old position in the valley of the 
Tagus. At the same time Foy, who had advanced 
with his two divisions as far as Zarza Mayor, in the 
direction of Castello Branco, returned to Placentia; 
Girard also, being threatened by Hamilton’s Portu- 
guese division, which Hill had sent to eheck his 
advance, left two thousand men of the fifth corps at 
Merida, and retired to Zafra; and when these move- 
ments were known, the light division reinforeed by 
some cavalry resumed the nominal blockade of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, in coneert with Julian Sanchez. The 
rest of the army was cantoned on both sides of the 
Coa, and head-quarters were fixed at Frenada. 

Nearly a month had been employed by the French 
in the preparation and execution of this great operation, 
which terminated so feebly and so abruptly, because the 
generals were as usual at varianee.* They had vict- 
ualled Ciudad Rodrigo, but they had lost the favoura- 
ble opportunity of invading Gallicia. Nothing had 
been gained in the field, time was lost, and the Eng- 
lish general’s plans were forwarded. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Lord Wellington’s position behind the Soita has 
been noticed by two recent authors. The one condemns 
the impredence of offering battle on ground whence 
there was no retreat; the other intimates that it was 
assumed in contempt of the adversary’s prowess.t 
‘This last appears a mere shift to evade what was not 
understood, for if lord Wellington had despised Mar- 
mont, he would have fought him beyond the Agueda.f 
But sixty thousand French soldiers: were never to be 
despised, neither was Wellington a man to put an army 
in jeopardy from any overweening confidence ; and it is 
not difficult to show that his position was chosen 
well, without imprudence, and without presumption. 

The space between the Sierra de Mesas and the Coa 
was less than six miles, and the part open to attack 
was very much reduced by the rugged bed of a torrent 
which covered the left. Forty thousand men were 
quite able to defend this line, which was scarcely more 
than one-third of their full front; and as the roads were 
bad, the country hilly and much broken with woods and 
ravines, the superiority of the enemy’s horse and guns 
would have availed him little. Lord Wellington had 
a right to be bold against an adversary who had not 
molested him at Guinaldo, and it is always of impor- 
tance to show a menacing front. It was also certain 
that great combinations must have been made by 
Marmont, before he could fight a general battle on 
such ground; it was equally certain that he could only 
have a few days’ provisions with his army, and that 
the neighbourhood could not supply him. It was, 
therefore, reasonable to expect that he would retire 
rather than fight, and he did so. 

Let us however, take the other side, and suppose 
that Marmont was prepared and resolute to bring on a 
great battle. The position behind Soita would still 
have been good. The French were indeed too strong 
to be fought with on a plain, yet not strong enough to 
warrant a retreat indicating fear; hence the allies had 
retired slowly for three days, each day engaged, and 
the enemy’s powerful horse and artillery was always 
close upon their rear. Now the bed of the Coa, which 
was extremely rugged, furnished only a few points for 
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crossing, of which the principal were, the ford of | 
Serraleira behind the right of the allies; the ford of 
Rapoulha de Coa behind their left; and the bridge of 
Sabugal behind their centre. The ways to those | 
points were narrow, and the passage of the river, with 
all the baggage, could not have been easily effected in 
fuce of an enemy without some loss and perhaps 
dishonour: and had lord Wellington been unable to 
hold his position in a battle, the difficulty of passing | 
the river would not have been much increased, because 
his incumbrances would all have beer at the other 
side, and there was a second range of heights half-a- 
mile in front of Sabugal favourable for a rear-guard. 
The position of Svita appears therefore to have been 
chosen with good judgment in regard to the immedi- 
ate object of opposing the enemy; but it is certain 
that the battering train, then between Pinhel and Villa | 
Ponte, was completely exposed to the enemy. Mar- 
mont, however, had not sufficiently considered his | 
enterprize, and knew not where or how to strike. 

2. The position of Aldea Ponte, was equally well 
chosen. Had the allies retreated at once from Guinal- | 
do, to Soita, baggage and stores would have been lost, 
and the retrograde movement have had the appearance | 
of a flight; the road from Payo would have been 
uncovered, and the junction of the fifth division endan- 
gered. But in the position taken up, the points of 
junction of all the roads were occupied and as each 
point was strong in itself, it was not difficult for a 
quick sighted general, perfectly acquainted with the | 
country, and having excellent troops, to check the | 
heads of the enemy’s columns, until the baggage had 
gained a sufficient offing, and the fifth division had 
taken its place in line. 

3. The position at Guinaldo was very different 
from the others. The previous entrenching of it proved 
lord Wellington's foresight, and he remained there 
thirty-six hours, that is, from mid-day of the 25th until 
mid-night of the 26th, which proved his firmness. It is 
said that sir George Murray advised him to abandon it | 
in the night of the 25th, and that arrangements were 
actually made in that view, yet anxious for the safety of | 
the light division he would not stir. The object was 
certainly one of importance sufficient to justify the 
resolution, but the resolution itself was one of those 
daring strokes of genius which the ordinary rules of 
art were never made to controul. The position waa 
contracted, of no great natural strength in front, and 
easily to be turned ; the entrenchments constructed were 
only a few breast works and two weak field redoubts, 
open in rear, and without palisades; not more then | 
fourteen thousand British and Portuguese troops were 
in, line, and sixty thousand French veterans with a| 
hundred pieces of artillery were before them! When | 
Marmont heard of the escape of the light division, and | 
discovered the deceit, he prophetically exclaimed, al- | 
luding to Napoleon’s fortune, ** 4nd Wellington’s star, 
it also is bright!” 

4. The positions of Aldea Ponte and Soita are | 
to be commended, that at Guinaldo to be admired | 
rather than imitated, but the preceding operations 
are censurable. ‘The country immediately beyond 
Ciudad Rodrigo offered no covering position for a| 
siege or blockade; and the sudden floods, to which | 
the Agueda is subject, rendered the communications | 
with the left bank precarious. Nor though bridges 
had been secured, could Wellington have ventured to 
encamp round the place with lines of contravallation 
and circumvallation, on both sides of the river; be- 
cause Marmont’s army would then have advanced 
from Placencia to Castello Branco, have seized the 
assage over the T'agus at Vilha Velha, and in concert 
with the fifth corps endangered the safety of Hill. 
This would have obliged the allies to quit their 
entrenched camp, and Dorsenne could then have re- 
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vietualled the place. It was therefére necessary to 
hold a strong central position with respect to Marmont 
and Dorsenne, to keep both in check while Separate 
and to oppose them while united. This Position wes 
on the Coa, and as Salamanca or Bejar, the nearest 
— where convoys could be collected for Ciudad 
Rodrigo, were from fifty to sixty miles distant, lord 
Wellington’s object namely the forcing the French to 
assemble in large bodies without any adequate regylt 
could be, and was obtained by a distant as wel] as 
by a close investment. 

So far all was well calculated, but when Marmont 
and Dorsenne arrived with sixty thousand men at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the aspect of affairs entirely ehanged, 
and as the English general could not dispute the 
entrance of the convoy, he should have concentrated 
his army at once behind Guinaldo. Instead of doing 
this he kept it extended on a line of many miles and 
the right wing separated from the centre by a difficult 
In his despateh, he says, that, from some un- 
certainty in his estimate of the enemy’s numbers, jt 
was necessary to ascertain their exact strength by 
actual observation ; but this is rather an excuse thang 
valid reason, because, for this object, which could be 
obtained by other means, he risked the loss of hig 
whole army, and violated two vital rules of war which 
forbid— 

1. The parcelling of an army before a concentrated 
enemy. 

2. The fixing of your own point of concentration 
within the enemy’s reach. 

Now lord Wellington’s position on the 24th ahd 
25th extended from the ford of the Vadillo on the 
right of the Agueda, to Marialva on the Azava; the 
distance either from the Vadillo, or Marialva, to Gui- 
naldo, was as great as that from Ciudad to Guinaldo, 
and by worse roads; and the distance from Ciudad to 
Elbodon was as nothing, compared to the distance of 
the wings from the same place. Wherefore wher 
Montbrun attacked, at Elbodon, the allies’ wings were 
cut off, and the escape of the third and Jight divisions, 
and of the troops at Pastores, was a matter of fortune 
and gallantry, rather than of generalship; that is, in 
the enlarged sense of the last word, for it cannot be 
denied that the actual movements of the troops were 
conducted with consummate skill. 

But what if Marmont, instead of being drawn by 
cireumstances into a series of ill-combined, and partial 
attacks, had previously made dispositions for a great 
battle? He certainly knew, through the garrison, the 
real situation of the allies, and he also knew of the 
camp at Guinaldo, which being on their line of retreat 
was the important point. If he had issued from the 
fortress before daybreak on the 25th with the whole 
or even half of his forces, he eould have reached 
Campillo in two hours with one column, while another 
fell on the position at Pastores and Elbodon; the 
third division, thus attacked, would have been en- 
veloped and captured, or broken and driven over the 
Agueda, by the ford of Zamara, and would have been 
irretrievably separated from Guinaldo. And if this 
division had even reached Guinaldo, the French army 
would have arrived with it in seach overwhelming 
numbers, that the fourth division could not have re- 
stored the battle; meanwhile a few thousand men 
thrown across the ford of Caros near Robleda would 
have suffieed to keep the light division at bay, because 
the channel of the Robleda torrent, over which their 
retreat lay, was a very deep and rugged ravine. The 
centre being broken the French could, at choice, have 
either surrounded the light division, or direeted the 
mass of their forces against the reserves, and then the 
left wing under Graham would have had to retreat 
from the Azava over the plains towards Almeida. 

It may be said that all the French were not up on 
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the 25th, but they might have been so, and as Jord 
Wellington was resolved to see their number he would 
have been in the same position the 26th. It is however 
sufficient to remark that the allies exclusive of the 
fifth division, which was at Payo, did not exceed 
thirty-five thousand men of all arms; that they were 
on an irregular line of at least twenty miles, and 
mostly in an open country; that at no point were the 
troops more than eight, and at the principal point, 
namely Pastores, only three, miles, from a fortress 
from whence sixty thousand infantry and six thou- 
sand cavalry, with one hundred and twenty guns 
were ready to issue. Finally the point of concentra- 
tion at Guinaldo was only twelve miles from that 
fortress. ‘The allies escaped because their adversary 
was blind! Lord Wellington’s conduct at Guinaldo 
was above rules, but at Elbodon it was against rales, 
which is just the difference between genius and error. 

4. In these operations Marmont gave proof that as a 
eneral he was rather shining than great. He was in 
error throughout. Before he commenced his march he 
had desired Girard to advance on the side of the Alem- 
tejo, assuring him that the whole of the allied army, 
and even the Spanish troops under -Castafios, had 
crossed the ‘l'agus to operate against Rodrigo; but in 
fact only one brigade of Hill’s corps had moved, and 
Girard would have been destroyed, if, fortunately for 
him, the allies had not intercepted the original and 
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duplicate of the letter containing this false inform- 
ation. 

5. When Marmont brought his convoy into Ciudad, 
it would appear he had no intention of fighting, ‘but 
tempted by the false position of the allies, and angry 
at the repulse of his cavalry on the Lower Azava, he 
turned his scouting troops into columns of attack. 
And yet he permitted his adversary to throw dust in 
his eyes for thirty-six hours at Guinaldo; and at Aldea 
Ponte his attack was a useless waste of men, because 
there was no local advantage offered, and he did not 
intend a great battle. 

6. The loss ineurred in the different combats was 
not great. About three thousand men and officers fell 
on the part of the allies, and on that of the French 
rather more, because of the fire of the squares and 
artillery at Elbodon. But the movements during the 
three days were full of interest, and instruction, and 
diversified also by brilliant examples of heroism. 
Ridge’s daring charge has been already noticed, and it 
was in one of the cavalry encounters, that a French 
officer in the act of striking at the gallant Felton 
Harvey of the fourteenth dragoons, perceived that he 
had only one arm, and with a rapid movement brought 
down his sword into a salute and passed on! Such was 
the state of the war on the frontier of Portugal; in 
the next book will be found the contemporary events 
in Spain. 
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State of the war 1n Spain—Northern provinces—State of Gal- 
licia—Attempt to introduce English officers into the Spanish 
service—Traflicked for by the Spanish government—Repelled 
by the Spanish military —The English government encourage 
the Partidas—Lord Wellington sends the chiefs presents— 
His after opinion of them—Sir H. Douglas succeeds general 
Walker—Mliserable state of Gallicia described—Disputes 
between the civil and military—Anomalous proceedings of 
the English government—-Gross abuses in the Spanish army 
—Expedition against America fitted out in Gallicia with the 
English supplies intended for the defence of the province— 
Sir H. Douglas's policy towards the Partidas criticised— 
Events in the Asturias—Santander surprised by Porlier— 
Reille and Caffarelli scour Biscay and the Rioja—Bonet in- 
vades the Asturias—Defeats Moscoso, Paul Lodosa, and 
Mendizabel, and occupies Oviedo—In Gallicia the people 

refer the French to their own armies—In Estremadura, 
Jrouet joins Girard and menaces Hill—These movements 


parts of a great plan to be conducted by Napoleon in person. | 


STATE OF THE WAR IN SPAIN. 


Northern Provinces. 
had been arrested by the arrival of the allies on the 
Coa, would have been a most serious calamity. Abadia, 
a weak man, with troops, distressed for provisions 
and clothing, was on bad terms with the chief of his 
staff Moscosa, whom he feared, and on worse terms with 
the junta. The great road to Coruna was open, and 
although general Walker, seeing the danger, advised 
that Ferrol, which was indefensible, should be disman- 
tled, and the guns, amounting to fifteen hundred, with 


The invasion of Gallicia, which | 


Before this, overtures had been made to the Spanish 
government, to take Spanish troops into British pay 
after the manner of the Portuguese ; but‘ the regency 
remembering the prodigality of Canning demanded 
three millions yearly, besides arms and clothing, 
without which they said the Spaniards could make no 
efficient exertions! To introduce British officers into 
the service on any other terms was not possible, 
because the Spanish military were indignant at what 
they termed the degradation of such a proposal. ‘The 
Perceval faction finding it thus, and_ wanting great- 
ness of mind to support Wellington, on a scale com- 
mensurate with his talents, then turned their attention 
to the encouragement of the Partidas, as being less 
expensive, and affording an example to the continental 
nations of popular and protracted resistance to France. 

Sir Howard Douglas, who succeeded general Walk- 
er as military agent, (these officers must not be con- 


| founded with the military agents originally sent out, 


and whose mischievous proceedings I have had occa- 
sion to notice,) was directed to encourage those bodies 
by increased supplies, and to combine their movements 
better with each other and with the British squadron 
in the Bay of Biscay. Lord Wellington at the desire 
of government, sent to the guerilla chiefs, military pre- 
sents, with a letter acknowledging the importance of 
their services, and this was not mere compliment, for 
he had indeed derived great advantages from their 
exertions, and thought he had derived more, because 
he only knew of their exploits by hearsay.* When 


the timber and vessels of war in the harbour, transfer- | he afterwards advanced into Spain and saw them 


red to Corufa, neither 
measure was executed. 


that nor any other useful 
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closely, he was forced to acknowledge that the gueril- 
las, alt ough active and willing, and although their 
operations in general occasioned the utmost annoyance 
to the enemy, were so little disciplined that they could 
do nothing against the French troops unless the latter 
were very inferior in numbers. If the French took 
post in a house or chureh of which they only barrica- 
doed the entrance, both regular troops and guerillas 
were so ill equipped as military bodies, that their 
enemy could remain in security until relieved. In like 
manner Napoleon reprimanding his generals for suffer- 
ing the Partidas to gain any head, observed, that when 
cut off from communication with the English ships 
they were a nullity! 

Douglas arrived just as Dorsenne’s retreat enabled 
Abadia to resume his position on the frontier, but the 
army was in a miserable state ;* the wet season was 
setting in upon men, destitute of even the necessaries 
of life, although the province abounded in cattle and 
goods, which could be easily procured, because money, 
although plentiful, was generally hoarded, and com- 
modities were therefore cheap, and could be obtained 
in lieu of taxes at the market-price. An extraordinary 
increase of the customs, arising from the trade of Sant- 
ander and Bilbao being transferred to Corufia by the 
war, also offered a valuable resource ; the harbour was 
filled with colonial goods, and as the appetites of men 
generally stifle patriotism, and baffle power, a licensed 


commerce was carried on with the enemy’s ports in | 


Biscay ; yet without judgment as related to the war, 


for the return was iron, to re-export to the colonies, | 


whereas by an internal traffic of the same kind, clothes 
and grain for the troops might have been had from Cas- 
tile and Leon. But confusion and corruption every 
where prevailed, the exigences of the war were always 


the last things cared for, and the starving soldiers com- | 


mitted a thousand excesses with impunity, for where 

there is no food or pay, there can be no discipline. 
The people were oppressed with imposts, legal and 

illegal, and yet the defalcation in the revenue was 


great, and the monopoly of tobacco the principal finan- | 


cial resource, was injured by the smuggling arising 
from the unsettled nature of the times. 
charge on the province was about £1,300,000, the ac- 
tual receipts were less than £500,000, and the junta 


endeavoured to supply the deficiency by an extraordi- | 


nary contribution from all property, save that of day- 
labourers, which they expected would produce sixty 
millions of reals (£750,000). But a corrupt and vex- 
atious collection of this tax tormented the people with- 
out filling the treasury; the clergy, and the richer 
classes, were, as in Portugal, favoured, and it yielded, 
in six months, less than a seventh part. 

From this state of affairs two inferences may be 
safely drawn:—1. That England and not Gallicia had 
hitherto supported the war here, as in other parts of 
the Peninsula. 2, That as England had in 1808-9 
paid to Gallicia three millions of hard dollars, and 
given other suecours sufficient for double the number 
of troops employed, the deficiency of the revenue had 
been amply compensated, and the causes of distress 
must be sought for in the proceedings of the authori- 
ties, and in the anomalous nature of the war itself. 
The successive juntas, apprehensive of offending the 
people, were always inert in the civil administration, 
and either too corrupt, or too incapable, to apply the 
succours from England, justly or wisely. The junta 
of this period was, like its predecessors, factious and 
intriguing; it was hostile to the junta of Leon, un- 
friendly to that of Asturias, jealous and contemptuous 
of the military leaders; in return these last abhorred 
the junta, and were tormented with factions of their 
own. The regular officers hated the guerillas, and en- 
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deavoured to get the controul of the succours granted 
by England, to the latter ; and as they necessarily lived 
by plundering their own countrymen, they strenuous} 

opposed the arming of the peasants, partly from fear 
lest the latter should resist this license, partly because 
the republican, and anti-English spirit, which wag 
growing up in the cortes had also reached this quarter, 

The clergy clung to the peasantry, with whom they 
had great influence, but the army, which had imbibed 
liberal words, rather than principles, was inimical to 
them. A press had been established at head-quarterg 
from whence issued political papers either original, or 
repeated from the libels at Cadiz, in which, the Por. 
tuguese were called slaves, for submitting to British 
influence; and it was openly avowed that the French 
yoke was preferable to that of England; the guerilla 
system, and the arming of the people were also attack. 
ed, and these writings were met by other political 
papers from the civil press at Coruna and St, Jago. 
The frequent changes of commanders rendered all the 
evils more prominent; for the local government had 
legal power to meddle with the military arrangements, 
and every change of commander produced a new diffi- 
culty. Thus the junta refused to acknowledge Abadia 
as their president during the absence of Castafios, he 
in return complained alike of their neglect and of their 
interference; and when they proposed to establish a 
general depét at Lugo he marched a part of his army 
there to prevent it. 

But the occult source of most of these difficulties ig 
to be found in the inconsistent attempts of the British 
cabinet, to uphold, national independence with internal 
slavery, against foreign aggression, with an amelio- 
rated government. The clergy who led the mass of 
the people, clung to the English, because they sup- 
ported aristocracy and church domination; and they 
were also strongly for the Partidas, because these were 
commanded by men who sprung directly from the 
church itself, or from people who were attached to the 
church, while the regular armies being officered by the 
friends of the cortes, disliked the Partidas, both as in- 
terlopers and as political enemies. The English minis- 
ters, hating Napoleon, not because he was the enemy 
of England, but because he was the champion of equal- 
ity, cared not for Spain, unless her people were en- 
slaved. They were willing enough to use a liberal 
cortes to defeat Napoleon, but they also desired to put 
down that cortes, by the aid of the clergy, and of the 
bigoted part of the people: nevertheless as liberty will 
always have more charms than slavery, they would 
have missed of both objects, if the exigences of the 
continental system had not induced the emperor to go 
to Moscow, where the snow destroyed him; and if the 
very advocates of liberty in Spain had not in their 
madness, resolved to oppress the Americans, The 
cortes, by discovering a rabid love of power in prac- 
tice, rendered their democratic doctrines suspected, 
and lost partizans; but lord Wellington, in support of 
aristocracy, used the greatest prudence in policy, and 
in his actions was considerate and just. 

In the first conference held at Corufia, after sir 
Howard Douglas’s arrival, the junta, as the usual pre- 
liminary, demanded more money from England; bat 
he advised, instead, a better management of their own 
resources, and pointed out the military measures requi- 
site to render the army efficient. He recommended 
the adoption of the line of retreat upon Orense, rather 
than upon Lugo and Corufia; and he endeavoured to 
establish a permanent depdt in the island of Arosa, on 
the Vigo coast, as a secure resource in the event of de- 
feat; he also furnished the soldiers with shoes and 
great coats, the hospitals with blankets, and completed 
the fire-locks of the army to twenty-five thousand. 
There were however abuses, which he could not reme- 
dy, and which would seem rather to belong to the army 
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of an Asiatic despot, than to an European force fight- 
ing for independence. Innumerable baggage animals 
devoured all the forage, and the personal servants 
and cooks, who from custom never did duty, were 
above five thousand! a sixth part of the whole force! 
When the sick men were deducted, scarcely sixteen 
thousand infantry and three squadrons of cavalry re- 
mained for service. Then there was so little organi- 
gation or arrangement that, although young, robust, 
patient, and docile to the greatest degree, the troops 
could scarcely be moved, even from one quarter to an- 
other, as a military body; and the generals, unable to 
feed them on the frontier, more than once, menaced, 
and in December did actually retire to Lugo, leaving 
the province open to invasion. 

Abadia at first exerted himself with activity, and 
appeared to enter loyally into the ameliorations pro- 
posed. He gave the command of the troops to Por- 
tasgo, repaired to Corufa himself, and organized the 
rovince in seven military governments, under as many 
chiefs,.one for each division of the army. Every gov- 
ernment was to raise a reserve, and to supply and 
clothe the corresponding division on the frontier. But 
ina little time this activity relaxed; he entered inte 
various intrigues, displayed jealousy, both of the pea- 
santry and the English, and no real improvement took 
place, save in that select part of the army, which the 
Cadiz regency had destined for South America, and 
had ordered him to equip from the English stores. 
This was done at the very moment when a French 
army on the frontier was again preparing to invade 
(iallicia, and sir Howard Douglas vehemently opposed 
the disloyal proceeding; the junta also were really 
averse to it, and Abadia pretended to be so; but he 
had a personal interest in the colonies and secretly 
forwarded the preparations. The regency, to evade 
Mr. Wellesley’s reproaches, promised to suspend the 
embarkation of these troops, but the expedition sailed 
from Vigo, and the organization of another, three times 
its strength, including all the best artillery in the pro- 
vince, was immediately commenced, and also sailed 
afew months later. 
cia in the latter end of 1811. 
zines, hospitals, or system, whether civil or military, 
and torn by faction, her people were oppressed, her 
governors foolish, her generals bad: she had no 
cavalry, and the infantry were starving, although the 
provinee easily supplied cattle for the allies in Portu- 
gal, As a natural consequence, those famished soldiers 
were too undisciplined to descend into the plains of 
Leon, and were consequently of light weight in the 
general contest. 

Under these circumstances, sir Howard Douglas had 
nothing to work upon, save the Guerilla leaders, whose 
activity he very considerably increased. ’ 
was to augment the number of chiefs, but to keep the 
force of each low, lest, growing proud of their com- 
mand, they should consider themselves generals, and 
become useless, as indeed had already happened to 
Campillo, Longa, and Porlier, when they were made 
a part of the seventh army. 


rous bands in the north, seven only were not supported 
entirely by robbery. Mina, Pastor, Salazar, Pinto, 
Amor, and the curate, whose united forces did not ex- 
ceed ten thousand men, were sustained by regular 
taxes, customs, convent revenues, and donations;* Lon- 


This then was the state of Galli- | 
She was without maga- | 


His policy 


Nevertheless the advan- | 
tage of this policy may be doubted, for of all the nume- | 
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In the Asturias, previous to Mendizabal’s arrival, 
and when Bonet had marched to the Orbijo, Portier 
surprised Santander, and plundered some houses; bat 
being followed by general Caueault, a very active 
officer, he retired again to his strong-hold of Liebana. 
The British cruizers, in concert with whom ‘he acted, 
then destroyed several coast-batteries, and the Iris 


| frigate having arms on board, came to the Bay of 


Biseay for the purpose of arranging an intercourse 
with the Partidas of that province. But this was the 
period when Reille and Caffarelli, were, as I have be- 
fore noticed, chasing Mina and Longa, whom they 
drove from the coast, into the mountains of Leon, and 
thus marred the object of the Iris. Nevertheless, when 
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Mina was reinforced by the Valencians and other fugi- 
tives from Catalonia, he returned to Navarre, and 
there performed very considerable exploits, which, as 
belonging to other combinations of the war, will be 
hereafter noticed. 

While Caffarelli and Reille thus scoured the line of 
communication, Dorsenne having the invasion of Gal- 
licia in view, relieved Bonet on the Esla, and sent him 
early in November, with eight thousand men to re-oe- 
cupy the Asturias asa preliminary measure. The Gal- 
licians foreseeing this, had detached Moscoso with 
three thousand five hundred men to reinforce San Pol, 
who was at Pagares, below the passes leading from 
Leon ; and on the other hand Mendizabal uniting the 
bands of Porlier and other chiefs, concentrated five 
thousand men to the eastward on the Xalon. Eleven 
thousand men were therefore ready to oppose the en- 
trance of Bonet, but with the usual improvidence of 
the Spaniards, the passes of Cubillas and Ventana, to 
the westward of Pagares were left unguarded. By 
these roads, Bonet, an excellent officer, tarned Mos- 
cosco, and drove him down the Lena with loss and 
disgrace; then! turning upon Mendizabal, he chased 
him also in disorder from Lanes into the Liebana. 

All the civil authorities immediately fled to Castro- 
pol, the Spanish magazines fell into the hands of the 
French, and Bonet having resumed his old positions at 
Oviedo, Gihon, and Grado, fortified several posts in 
the passes leading to Leon, raised contributions, and 
effectually ruined all the military resources of the 
Asturias. The organization of the seventh army was 
thus for the time crushed, and in Gallicia great mis- 
chief ensued. For the return of Moscoseo’s division 
and the want of provisions in the Bierzo, which had 
obliged Abadia to retire to Luco, while Dorsenne was 
menacing the frontier, had thrown that kingdom into a 
ferment, which was increased by the imposition of the 
new contributions. The people became exceedingly 
exasperated and so unfavourably disposed, that it was 
common to hear thein say, ** the exactions of a French 
army were a relief in comparison to the depredations 
of the Spanish troops.’’* 

During these transactions in the north, Drouet had 
joined Girard at Merida, and menaced the allies in the 
Alemtejo, hoping thus to draw Wellington from the 
Coa; but the demonstration was too feeble, and the 
English general thought it sufficient to reinforee Hill 
with his own brigade from Castello Branco. These 
movements were undoubtedly part of a grand plan for 


| invading Portugal, if the emperor could have arranged 


his affairs peaceably with Ressia. For to move once 
more against Lisbon, by Massena’s route, was not 





e supported his from the produce of the salt-mines of | 
aza, but all the rest were bandits, whose extinction | 


was one of the advantages expected from the formation 
of the seventh army. 

It is now convenient to resume the narrative of mili- 
tary events. 





* Mr. Stuart's Papers, MSS. 


promising, unless the northern provinces of Portugal 
were likewise invaded, which required the preliminary 
occupation of Gallicia, at least of the interior. In the 
south also, it was advisable to invade Alemtejo, simul- 
| taneously with Beira; and the oeeupation of Valencia 
| and Murcia was necessary to protect Andalusia during 
| the operation. The plan was vast, dangerous, and 





* Sir H Douglas’s Correspondence, MSS. 
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ready fot execution; for though the wet season had set | if he thereby weakened his communications ; he 
in, an attack on the northern parts of Portugal, and the | courage and enterprise fittest for the attack 
invasion of Gallicia, were openly talked of in Dor- 


senne’s army, Caffarelli was to join in the expedition, 
and Monthion’s reserve, which was to replace Caffa- 
relli’s on the line of communication, was already six 
thousand strong. Ney or Oudinot were spoken of to 








[Boox xy, 
judged 


» prudence 
and force for the support. And yet he designed to aid 


Suchet’s operations vigorously when the decisive blow 
could be struck. ‘Then not only the divisions of the 
reserve were to march, but combined movements, of 
detachments from nearly all the armies in the Penin. 


command the- whole, and a strong division was already | sula, were arranged ; and we shall find, that if Wel- 


in march to reinforce the army of the south, arrange- 
ments which could have reference only to Napoleon’s 
arrival; but the Russian war soon baulked the project, 
and Wellington’s operations, to be hereafter noticed, 
obliged Dorsenne to relinquish the invasion of Gallicia, 


and caused Bonet once more to abandon the Asturias. | 


Thus, with various turns of fortune, the war was 
managed in the northern provinces, and no great suc- 
cess attended the Freneh arms, because the English 
= was always at hand to remedy the faults of the 
Spaniards. It was not so on the eastern line of inva- 


sion. There Suchet, meeting with no opponent capa- | 


ble of resisting him, had continued his career of vic- 
tory, and the insufficiency of the Spaniards to save 
their own country was made manifest; but these things 
shall be clearly shewn in the next chapter, which will 
treat of the conquest of Valencia. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Conquest of Valencia—Suchet’s preparations described—Na- 
Seas system eminently methodical—State of Valencia— 
Suchet invades that province—Blake concentrates his force 
to fight—His advanced guard put to flight by the French 
cavalry—He retires to the city of Valencia—Siege of Sagun- 
tum—The French repulsed in an assault-—Palombini defeats 
Obispo near Segorbe—Harispe defeats C.O'Donnel at Bene- 
guazil—Oropesa taken—The French batteries open against 
Saguntum—Second assault repulsed—Suchet's embarrass- 
ments—Operations in his rear in Catalonia—Medas islands 
taken—Lacy proposes to form a general depdét at Palamos— 
Discouraged - sir E. Pellew—TPhe Spaniards blow up the 
works of Berga, and fix their chief depdt at Busa—Descrip- 
tion of that P ace—Lacy surprises the Fre nch in the town of 
Igualada—Eroles takes a convoy near Jorbas—The French 
quit the castle of Igualada and join the garrison of Montser 
rat—That place abandoned—Eroles takes Cervera and Bel- 
puig—Beats the French national guards in Cerdana—Invades 
and ravages the French frontier—Returns by Ripol and takes 
post in the pass of Garriga—Milans occupies Mataro—Sars- 
field embarks and sails to the coast of the Ampurdan——These 
measures prevent the march of the French convoy to Barce- 
lona—State of Aragon—The Empecinado and Duran invade 
it on one side—Mina invades it on the other—Calatayud 
taken—Severoli’s division reinforces Musnier, and the Par- 
tidas are pursued to Daroca and Molino—-Mina enters the 
Cinco Villas—Defeats eleven hundred Italians at Ayerbé 
Carries his prisoners to Motrico in Biscay—Mazzuchelli de- 


feats the Empecinado at Cubiltiejos—Blake calls in all his | 


troops and prepares for a battle—Suchet's position described 
—Blake’s dispositions—Battle of Saguntum—Observations, 


CONQUEST OF VALENCIA. 


In August and the beginning of September, Suchet, 
while preparing for this great enterprise, had dispersed 


the bands of Villa Campa and the other chiefs, who | 


during the siege of Taragona vexed Aragon. He had 
sent his feeble soldiers to France, receiving conscripts 
in their places, and although the harvest was very bad, 


formed large magazines in Morella and Tortoza. Eight | 
~ * ° i 
thousand men had been left in Catalonia under general 


Frere, another eight thousand were placed under general 
Musnier, to protect Aragon, and twenty-four thousand 
of all arms remained for the invasion of Valencia, but 
this foree Suchet thought inadequate, and demanded a 
reinforcement from the army of reserve, then in Navarre. 
Napoleon, whose system of war, whatever has been 
said to the contrary, was eminently methodical, refused. 
He loved better to try a bold push, at a distant point, 
with a few men, than to make an overwhelming attack 











lington, by menacing Ciudad Rodrigo, saved Gallicia 
the French army of the north, in return, by menacing 
Gallicia, fixed the allies on the Agueda, and so pro- 
tected Suchet’s invasion of Valencia, 

Three roads led to the Guadalaviar, one from Tortoza 
by the sea-coast, one by Teruel and Segorbe, and one 
by Morella and San Mateo. That from Tortoza, and 
that by Teruel, were carriage-roads, but the first on! 
was fit for heavy artillery, and it was blocked, partial. 
ly by the fortress of Peniscola, and completed by the 
fort of Oropesa. Wherefore though the infantry and 
cavalry could move on a bye-road to the right, the 
convoys and the guns, which were at Tortoza, eould 
not pass until Oropesa was reduced. Nevertheless the 
French general, well knowing the value of boldness in 
war, resolved to mask Peniscola, to avoid Oropesa, to 
send his field artillery by Teruel, and uniting his 
troops near Saguntum, to offer battle to Blake; and if 
the latter declined it, to reduce Oropesa and Saguntum, 
trusting for subsistence to the “ Auerta”’ or garden of 
Valencia, until the arrival of his convoys. 

He had, however, organized his system of supply 
with care. From Morella and Tortoza, brigades of 
mules, after the manner adopted in the British army, 
were to carry provisions to the troops, and sheep and 
cattle were delivered to each regiment for its subsist. 
ence in advance. This last plan, which sir John 
Moore had also projected in his campaign, Suchet 
found advantageous; and I am persuaded that the 
principle should be extended, so that all things re. 
quisite for the subsistence, and fighting of troops 
should be organized regimentally, and the persons 
employed wear the uniform of their different corps, 
Jealousies between the functionaries, of different 
branches of the service, would then be unknown, and 


| the charaeter of all the subordinate persons, being 


under the guardianship of the battalions to which they 
belonged, would be equally praiseworthy, which can- 
not now be said. 

While Suchet was thus gathering his strength, Va- 
lencia was a prey todisorder. About the period of the 
siege of Taragona, Palacios, notwithstanding his high 
monarchical principles, which caused him to be dis- 
missed from the regency, had been appointed captain- 
general of Valencta, Marcia, and Aragon; and he 
immediately raised a strong party amongst the friars 
and other opponents of the cortes. When after the 
dispersion of the Murcian army at Baza, Blake had 
rallied the fugitives, and in virtue of his power as 
regent, assumed the chief command at Valencia, Pala- 
cios’ faction opposed him, and endeavoured to draw 
the soldiers and the populace to their side, by propo- 
sing to inundate the plain of Murviedro, and to defend 
the strong country in advance.* Blake, however, 
resolved to act on the flanks of the French army by 
detachments, and, in this view, sent ©. O'Donnel, 
with the divisions of Obispo and Villa Campa, to 
Albaracin, supporting them with four thousand men at 
Segorbe and Liria. He charged Mahy, who com- 
manded five thousand infantry, and seven hundred 
cavalry of the Murcian army, to surprise the French 
detachment of the army of the centre, posted at 
Cuenca. He detached Bassecour with two thousand 
men to Requena, and the same time. dir: ected Duran 
and the Empecinado, to unite, and inv ude Aragon: 


— —$—$—— 


* Captain Codrington’s papers, MSS, 
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and it was to aid in this expedition that Mina quitted 
the mountains of Leon, 

Blake had, exclusive of Mahy’s and Bassecour’s 
divisions, about twenty thousand infantry, and two 
thousand cavalry. ‘Three thousand five hundred men 
were placed in Saguntum, which was provisioned for 
three months; two hundred were in Oropesa, and 
fifteen hundred in Peniscola; and there were so many 
Partidas, that the whole country seemed to be in arms, 
put the assembling of these people being very uncer- 
tain, Blake could not depend upon having a permanent 

rtizan force, of more than eight thousand.* The 
iosien army contained the Albuera divisions, St. 
Juan’s, Miranda’s, and Villa Campa’s veterans ;} it was 
therefore, not only numerous, but the best that Spain 
had yet produred ; and Valencia itself was exceedingly 
rich in all things necessary for its supply ;{ but there 
was no real power, the building, though fair enough 
outside, had the dry rot within. The French had 
many secret friends, faction was as usual at work, the 
opulace were not favourable to Blake, and that general 
tad rather collected than organized his forces, and 
was quite incapable of leading them. He was un- 
popular both at Cadiz and Valencia, and the regency 
of which he formed a part was tottering. ‘The Cortes 
had quashed Mahy’s command of the Murcian army, 
and even recalled Blake himself; but the order, which 
did not reach him until he was engaged with Suchet, 
was not obeyed. 
army, Which should thave formed a reserve, after 
Mahy’s division had marched for Cuenca, fell into the 
greatest disorder : 
in a few weeks, and those who remained were exceed- 
ingly dispirited. ‘Thus all the interest became concen- 
trated in the city of Valencia; which was im fact the 
key of all the eastern coast because Carthagena re- 
quired an atmny to defend it, and could only be fed 
from Valencia, and Alicant was then quite detenceless. 

It was in this state of affairs, that Suchet com- 
menced the invasion. His army was divided into 
three columns, and, on the 15th of September one 
moved by the coast-road, one by Morella and San 
Mateo, and one by Teruel, where an intermediate 
magazine was established;!! but this latter column 
instead of proceeding directly to Segorbe, turned off 
to its left, and passed over the Sierra de Gudar to 
Castellon de la Plana, where the whole three were 
united on the 20th.§ 


Lith, and invested Oropesa by a detachment on the 
19th; but as the road ran directly under the fire of the 
last place, the main body moved by the rugged route 
of Cabanes to Villa Franca, leaving the battering- 
train still at T'ortoza. 


Meanwhile that part of the Marcian | 


above eight thousand men deserted | 


The main column, commanded | 
by Suchet in person, had masked Peniscola on the} 
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During these operations Blake appeared inelined to | 
fight, for he brought Zayas up in front of Murviedro, | 


and called in Obispo ;§ Mahy, who had done nothing 
on the side of Cuenca, was also in march to join him; 
but all these divisions marched slowly, and with 


confusion ; and a slicht skirmish at Almansora, on the | 


Mingares, where a few French dragoons put a great 
body of Spanish infantry to flight, made Blake doubt 
the firmness of his troops. He therefore left O'Donnel 
with four thousand men on the side of the Segorbe, 
and then retired himself with fifteen thoasand behind 
the Guadalaviar.** 
great confusion, but Bassecour’s division was at hand, 
and Suchet fearing to attack so large an army in an 
entrenched camp (which had costtwo years to con- 
struct), while his own communication with Tortoza 
was intercepted, merely dispersed the armed peasants 


Tupper, MSS. + Mr. Wellesley, MSS. 
Suchet.  Vacani. 


** Tupper, MSS. 





* Roche, MSS. 
t Doyle, MSS. 
7 Roche, MSS. 


Valencia was thus thrown into! 
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which had assembled on his flank, and then turned 
against Murviedro. 


SIEGE OF SAGUNTUM, 


This celebrated place, situated about four leagues 
from Valencia, was a rocky mountain, covered with 
the ruins of the ancient city, and the remains of 
Moorish towers and walls, which being connected 
by modern works, formed four distinet posts covering 
the whole summit of the rock: but in consequence 
of the usual Spanish procrastination the heavy guns 
prepared to arm it were not yet mounted, and only 
seventeen pieces of inferior size were available for 
defence, he modern town of Murviedro, situated 
at the foot of the rock, was covered by the river Palan- 
cia, and by a canal, and oecupied by some Spanish 
picquets ; but the 23d Habert, having passed the water, 
invested the rock on the east, while Harispe invested 
it on the west and south, and a third division drove 
the Spanish posts from Murviedro and entrenched 
itself in the houses. The rest of the army was dis- 
posed in villages, on the hills to the north west, and 
patroles were pushed towards Valencia, Thus the 
rock of Saguntum was invested, but it was inaccessible 
to the engineer, save on the west, where the ascent, 


| although practicable, was very rough and difficult. It 


would have been impregnable, if the Spaniards had 
mounted their large guas; for the French were obliged 
to bring earth from a distance, to form the batteries 
and parallels, and to set the miner to level the ap- 
— and their parapets were too thin to withstand 
reavy shot. 

The first point of resistance was an ancient tower 
called San Pedro, and immediately above it was the 
fort of San Fernando, which could not be attacked 
until San Pedro fell, and, from its height, then only 
by the miner. But near the eastern extremity of the 
rock, there were two ancient breaches which the 
Spaniards were still engaged repairing, and had only 
stopped with timber; a large tank offered cover for 
the assembling of troops close to these breaches, and 
Suchet resolved to try an escalade. To effect this, 
three columns were assembled before daybreak on the 
28th in the tank, a strong reserve was held in support, 
and a false attack was directed against the San Pedro 
to distract the attention of the besieged: but in the 
previous part of the night, the Spaniards having 
sallied were repulsed, and the action having excited 
both sides, a French soldier fired from the tank before 
the appointed time, whereupon the columns rushing 
forward, in disorder, planted their ladders, and would 
have carried the place by roise, but the garrison thrust 


| the ladders from the walls, and drove the stormers 
| back, with the loss of three hundred men. 


After this 
check, as the artillery was still at Tortoza, Suchet 
ordered a part of his army to attack Oropesa, em- 


| ployed another part in making a road, for the guns, 


to reach the battery raised against the tower of San 
Pedro, and then turned his own attention to the move- 
ments of Blake. 

That general following his first plan of aetion 
against the French flanks, had during the investment 
of Saguntum, sent C. O'Donnel with Villa Campa’s 
division and St. Juan’s cavalry, to Betera, and Bene- 
guazil, and Obispo’s division to Segorbe; thus form- 
ing a half circle round the French army, and cutting 
its communication with Teruel, near which place 
Mahy had by this time arrived. Suchet however 
caused Palombini to attack Obispo, whose whole 
division dispersed after a skirmish with the advanced 
guard, and the Italians then returned to the siege. 
The next night Harispe marched against O’ Donnel, who 
was well posted at Beneguazil behind a canal, having 
his centre protected by a chapel and some houses; 
nevertheless the Spaniards were beaten with loss at 
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the first shock, and fled in disorder over the Guadala- 
viar. During these events Blake remained an idle 
spectator of the defeat of his division, although he had 
a large body of troops in hand, and was within a few 
miles of the field of battle. 

The French train now advanced from Tortoza, and 
four pieces were placed in battery against Oropesa. 
On the 10th Suchet took the direction of the attack 
in person, and the fort situated upon an isolated roek, 
was breached in a few hours; but the garrison of the 
King’s Tower (a separate work placed on a-small pro- 
montory, and commanding the harbour) refused to sur- 
render, and was carried off, on the 11th, under the 
French fire, by the Magnificent. ‘The French general 
having thus with a loss of only thirty men opened the 
road for his artillery, returned to Saguntum and pushed 
the siege of that place; but the difficulties were very 
great, the formation of the road to the batteries was 
itself a work of pain, and although his indefatigable 
troops had formed a breaching battery on the 12th, 
while seven small mortars and howitzers, placed on 
the right and left, had nearly silenced the Spanish 
fire, the muskets of the besiegers alone brought down 
from fifteen to twenty men. 

On the 17th the breaching battery being armed, 
opened its fire against the tower, and the new masonry 
crumbled away at once; yet the ancient work resisted 
the guns like a rock. On the 18th the fire recom- 
meneed, when the wall gave way to the stroke of the 
guns, and the assault was ordered ; but from the height 
of the tower, which overlooked the works at a short 
distance, the preparations were early discovered, the 
Spaniards collecting on the breach repaired it with 
sand-bags, and regardless of the French fire, with loud 
cries provoked the attack. At five o’clock, four hun- 
dred men rushed forward as swiftly as the steepness 
of the ascent would permit. Soon, however, the head 
of the column was checked, the rear began to fire, the 
whole got.into confusion, and when one-half had fallen 
without making the slightest impression on the defend- 
ers, the attempt was abandoned. After this signal 
failure the French erected a second battery of six 
pieces, one hundred and forty yards from the tower, 
and endeavoured to push the approach close to the 
foot of the breach, yet the plunging fire of the besieged 
baffled them ; meanwhile Andriani the governor, having 
communication by signal with the ships in the Grao, 
was encouraged to continue his gallant defence, and 
was informed that he was already promoted for what 
he had done. But to understand Suchet’s embarrass- 
ments, from the protracted resistance of Saguntum, we 
must take a view of Lacy’s contemporary operations 
in Catalonia, and the proceedings of the Partidas 
against the French eommunications and posts in Ara- 
gon. 

CATALONIA. 


It will be recollected that the blockade of Figueiras 
produced sickness in M’Donald’s army, and that the 
return of Suchet to Aragon, and the parcelling of his 
troops on the lines, from Lerida to Montserrat, Tortoza, 
and ‘faragona, had completely extinguished the French 
power in the field; because the divisions of the army 
ef Aragon which still remained in Lower Catalonia, 
being destined for the enterprize against Valencia, 
could not be employed in harassing expeditions. Lacy 
was therefore enabled, notwithstanding the troubles 
which followed the fall of Taragona, to reorganize 
about eight thousand men in two divisions, the one 
under Eroles, the other under Sarsfield; the junta also 
called out the tercios of reserve, and arms and ammu- 
nition being supplied by the English navy, Lacy was 
soon in a condition to act offensively. Thus the tak- 
ing of Montserrat was very injurious to the French, for 
it is generally supposed that Friere’s division, if held 
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together in the field, would have prevented this reac. 
tion in the principality. Lacy at first suggested to the 
British navy the recapture of the Medas Islands, and 
it was effected in the latter end of August, by the Un. 
daunted, Lavinia, and Blossom, aided by a smal] party 
of Spaniards, the whole under the command of captain 
Thomas. ‘The enterprise itself was one of more labour 
than danger, and the Spanish allies were of little use 
but the naval officers to whose exertions the success 
was entirely due, were indignant at finding that colonel 
Green, who served as a volunteer, endeavoured to raise 
his own reputation with the Catalans by injuring the 
character of those under whom he served, 

immediately after the fall of Montserrat, Lacy and 
the junta had proposed the fortifying of Palamog or 
Blanes, to be held as a marine depot and strong-hold 
in common with the British navy, but with a Strange 
folly expected that sir E. Pellew, who had no troops 
would defend them from the enemy while establishing 
this post. Finding this scheme received coldly by the 
admiral, they turned their attention inland, and blow. 
ing up the works of Berga, fixed ~— the position of 
Busa, as a place of strength and refuge. This remark- 
able rock which is situated between the Cardener and 
Bindasaes rivers and about twenty miles from Cardona 
could be reached by one road only, and that a very 
rugged one.* The rock itself, fourteen miles in cir. 
cumference, healthy and full of springs, is fertile, and 
produces abundance of forage, and fuel. It is cut of 
from the rest of the world by frightful precipices, and 
could neither be forced, nor starved into a surrender, 
Busa, Cardona, Solsona, and Seu d’Urgel were there- 
fore guarded by the tercios of reserve, and Lacy soon 
commenced offensive excursions with the regular army, 
against the long lines of the French communication, 

In September while the Somatenes interrupted the 
passage of the convoys to Montserrat, Eroles made an 
unsuccessful attack on the fort of Moncada near Bar- 
celona; Lacy who had returned from an incursion in 
the French Cerdaiia where he had gathered some booty, 
then united Eroles and Sarsfield’s troops, and surprised 
the town of Igualada, where he killed two hundred 
French, but not daring to attack the castle retired to 
Calaf, and from thence again detached Eroles to Jorbas, 
to attack a French convoy coming to Igualada. Eroles 
beat the escort, and captured the convoy, and then the 
French quitted the fortified eonvent of Igualada, and 
joined the garrison of Montserrat, when the whole, 
fearful of being invested and so starved, abandoned 
that important point, and marched through Barcelona 
to Taragona; the Spaniards immediately occupied 
Montserrat, and recovered a large store of clothing 
and eavalry equipments, which had been hidden ina 
vault and were undiscovered by the enemy. Eroles, 
pursuing his success, forced the garrisons of Belpuig, 
and Cervera, about five hundred in all, to surrender, 
and thus the whole line of communication, between 
Lerida and Barcelona, fell into the power of the Cata- 
lonians. The confidence of the people then revived; 
Sarsfield occupied Granollers, and the passes eng 
into the valley of Vich; Manso and Rovira menac 
the Ampurdan; and Eroles suddenly passing by Seu 
d’Urgel into the Cerdaijia, defeated, at Puigcerda, some 
national guards commanded by general Gareau, who 
had been sent there after Lacy’s invasion. He after 
wards raised large contributions on the frontier, burnt 
a French town, and returning with his spoil by the 
way of Ribas, and Ripol, took post in the pass of Gar- 
riga, while Milans occupied Mataro, and both watched 
to intercept a convoy which M’Donald was preparing 
for reine 

Sarsfield at the same time embarked his division and 
sailed to the coast of the Ampurdan, but the weather 


* Memoir upon Busa, by Capt. Zeupfinning, MSS. 
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would not permit him toland. Nevertheless the atten- | 
tion of the French general was distracted, and the con- 
yoy did not move. — Lacy then recalled Sarsfield, and 
projected the surprise of Barcelona itself, but after 
putting his tfoops in march, feared the execution and 
relinquished the attempt. Meanwhile one swarm of 
the smaller Partidas menaced the French communica- 
tion between Mequinenza and ortoza, and another 
swarm settled on the plains about Lerida. 

The state of Aragon was equally alarming. Duran 
and the Empecinado had received Blake’s orders to | 
unite near Cuenca, for the purpose of invading Aragon ; 
but the secret junta of the district were averse to the 
plan, and the troops of the latter chief refused to move, | 
and even came to blows with the junta’s people. In 
this confusion general d’Armanac, who had retired 
from Cuenc¢a, returned, and dispersed the whole. The 
Empecinado however collected them again, and having 
joined Duran, their united powers being about six 
thousand infantry and two thousand five hundred horse, 
moved against Calatayud ; Mina also acting in concert 
with them, quitted the mountains of Leon and entered 
Navarre with about five thousand men, and some minor 
partisans were already acting against different parts of 
Aragon. The whole were in want of clothing and 
ammunition, but Mr. Tupper, the consul at Valencia, 
having safe means of communication with the interior 
supplied them. 

General Musnier’s force was so scattered that he 
could not fight either of the large Partidas, without 
exposing some important point to the other, and the 
29th of September the Empecinado took possession of 
the pass of Frasno, while Duran invested the fortified 
convent of Calatayud. This place was garrisoned by 
some French and Italian troops, who differed upon the 
defence, and when the explosion of two mines had 
killed a numher of them they surrendered. Musnier 
collected some men to succour the place, but unable 
to force the pass of Frasno, retired; yet being rein- 
forced on the 5th, he again advanced, and a column} 
sent from Navarre by general Reille also came up;} 
whereupon the Spaniards disappeared until the French 
retired, and then reoceupied Calatayud. They were | 
now in full communication with Mina and a general | 
plan of invasion was discussed, but as Duran and Mina 
could not accord each acted separately. 

Severoli’s division eight thousand strong, and just 
arrived from Italy, then reinforced Musnier, and on the 
9th driving the Spaniards from Calatayud pursued them | 
on the roads to Molino, Daroea, and Medinaceli. On 
the other side of the Ebro however Mina fell on the 
post of Exea in the Cinco Villas; the garrison broke 
through his investment in the night, but he pursued | 
them almost to the gates of Zaragosa, and then turning 
off towards Ayerbe, attacked that post and menaced 
the communication by Jaca. The commandant of 
Zaragosa had sent an Italian battalion to look after the 
flying garrison of Exea, which was found at Zuera, 
and the united forces amounting to eleven hundred in- 
fantry and sixty cavalry followed Mina and came up 
with him at Ayerbe ; the guerilla chief instantly turned | 
with a part of his troops, and the Italians retreated 
towards Huesca, but having to cross a plain were all | 
killed or taken. 

Reille and Musnier hearing of this misfortune spread 
their columns in all directions to intercept Mina, but | 
he evaded their toils, and although sharply chased and | 
several times engaged, reached Motrico on the Biscay | 
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While these events were passing on the left of the 
Ebro, Mazzuchelli’s brigade followed the Empecinado, 
and having defeated him in a sharp action, at Cubilie- 
jos de la Sierra, brought off the garrison of Molinoand 
dismantled that fort; but the smaller Partidas infested 
the road between Tortoza and Oropesa, and in this dis- 
turbed state of affairs reports were rife that an English 
force was to disembark at Peniscola. Blake also sent 
Obispo’s division against Teruel, which was thus 
menaced on all sides, for Mahy was still in those 
parts. Thus the paitizan warfare seemed intermina- 
ble, and Suchet’s situation would really have been very 
dangerous, if he had been opposed bya man of ability. 
He had an inferior foree and was cooped up between 
the enemy’s fortresses ; his communications were all 
interrupted ; he had just met with two signal failures 
at Saguntum, and he was menaced by a formidable 
army which was entirely master of its operations. 
Blake however soon relieved him of his difficulties. 

Palacios with the junta had retired to Alcira, and in 
concert with the friars of his faction had issued a 
manifesto, intended to raise a popular commotion to 
favour his own restoration to the command, but Blake 
was now become popular; the Valencians elated by 
the successful resistance of Saguntum, called for a 
battle, and the Spanish general urged partly by his 
courage, the only military qualification he possessed, 
partly that he found his operations on the French rear 
had not disturbed the siege, acceded to their desire. 
Mahy and Bassecour’s divisions had arrived at Valen- 
cia, Obispo was called in to Betera, eight thousand 
irregulars were thrown upon the French communica- 
tions, and the whole Spanish army amounting to about 
twenty-two thousand infantry, two thousand good eav- 
alry, and thirty-six guns, made ready for battle. 

Previous to this, Suchet, although expecting such an 
event, had detached several parties to scour the road 
of Tortoza, and had directed Palombini’s division to 
attack Obispo and relieve Teruel. Obispo skirmished 
at Xerica on the 2Ist, and then rapidly marched upon 
Liria with a view to assist in the approaching battle ; 


| but Blake, who might have attacked while Palombini 


was absent, took little heed of the opportunity, and 
Suchet, now aware of his adversary’s object, instantly 
recalled the Italians who arrived the very morning of 
the action. 

The ground between Murviedro and Valencia was 
a low flat, interspersed here and there with rugged iso- 
lated hills; it was also intersected by ravines, torrents, 
and water-cuts, and thickly studded with olive-trees ; 
but near Saguntum it became straitened by the moun- 
tain and the sea, so as to leave an opening of not more 
than three miles, behind which it again spread out, 
In this narrow part Suchet resolved to receive the 
attack, without relinquishing the siege of Saguntum ; 
and he left a strong Suaienen in the trenches with 
orders to open the fire of a new battery, the moment 
the Spanish army appeared. 

His left, consisting of Habert’s division, and some 
squadrons of dragoons, was refused, to avoid the fire 
of some vessels of war and gun-boats which flanked 
Blake’s march. The centre under Harispe, was ex- 
tended to the foot of the mountains, so that he offered 
an oblique front, crossing the main road from Valencia 
to Murviedro. Palombini’s division and the dragoons, 
were placed in second line behind the centre, and 
behind them the cuirassiers were held in reserve. 

This narrow front was favourable for an action in 


coast with his prisoners. The Iris frigate which was | the plain, but the right flank of the French, and the 
then harassing the enemy’s coast line took some of | troops left to carry on the siege, were liable to be 
them off his hands, and the remainder three hundred | turned by the pass of Espiritus, through which, the 
in number, were sent to Corunna by the Asturian | roads from Betera led to Gilet, directly upon the line 
mountains, but only thirty-six arrived, the rest were | of retreat. To prevent such an attempt Suchet posted 
shot by the escort, under pretence that they made a| Chlopiski with a strong detachment of infantry and 
noise near a French post! the Italian dragoons in the pass, and placed the Nea 
Vou. 1.—3 C 27 
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politan brigade of reserve at Gilet: in this situation, 
although his fighting troops did not exceed seventeen 
thousand men, and those cooped up between two for- 
tresses, hemmed in by the mountain on one side, the 
sea on the other, and with o1 ily one narrow line of 
retreat, the French general did not hesitate to engage 
a very numerous army. He trusted to his superiority 
in moral resources, and what would have been madness 
in other circumstances, was here a proof of skilful 
daring. 

Blake having issued a fine address to his soldiers on 
the 25th of October advanced to fight. His right 
wing under Zayas composed of the Albuera divisions, 
marched by a road leading upon the village of Puzzol, 
and Blake followed in person, with a weak reserve, 
commanded by general Velasco. 


1 


The centre unde 


r Lardizabal supported by the cav- 
alry of Loy and Caro, moved by the main road. 
The left, consisting of Mirand: vs and Villa Campa’s 


infantry, and of St. Juan’s cavalry, and su; pporte d by 
Mahy’s division which came from the side of Betera 
moved against the defile of Espiritus. Obispo, also 
coming from Betera, flanking corps, and 
entering the mountains by Naquera, menaced the right 
of Chlopiski, but he was met by a brigade 
general Robert. 

The Spaniards moved on rapidly and in good order, 


« »¢ ¢ 
ac ted as a 


under 


driving the French outposts over a ravine called th 
Piccador, which covered Suchet’s front. Zayas and 
Lardizabal immediately passed this obstacle as did 
also Caro and Loy, and the first took possession 
of Puzzol while the flotilla ranged along the coast 
and protected his right flank. Blake with Velas- 
co’s reserve halted at El Puig, an i d hill on the 
sea-coast behind the Piceador, but Lardizabal and the 
cavalry formu gan ¢ bli jue line, in order to face the 
French front, occupied the ground between Puzzol and 





the Piccador. Thus the Spanish order of battle was 


cut in two by the ravine, for on the hither side of it 
St. Juan, Miranda, and Villa ¢ vampa were drawn up, 
and Mahy took possession of a height called the Ger- 
manels, which was opposite the mouth of St. Es- 
piritus. 

By this dispositi n the Spanish line, exte nding from 
Puzzol to the Germanels, was not less than six 
miles, and the division of Obisbo was separated from 
the left by about the same distance. Blake’s order 


of battle was th 


any € ffic ien it 


W ithout 
nd weak 


feeble, and he was 
for Velasco was distant 


erefore 
reserve, 


and Mz ihy’s was actually in the line. The French or- 
der of battle cove ring less than thre miles was com- 
pressed and strong, the reserves were well placed and 
close at hand ; and Chlopiski’s division, although a 


f 
league distant from the main body, was firmly posti d, 
and able to take a direct part t 


in the battle, while the 


interval between him and Suchet was closed by impas- 
sable heights. 
BATTLE OF SAGUNTUM. 
The fight was commenced by Villa Campa, who was 
advaneing against the pass of Espiritus, when the 


Italian dragoons gi loping out overthrew his advanced 
guard, and put his division into confusion. Chlopiski 
seeing this, moved down with the infantry, drove Ma- 
hy from the Germane Is, and then detached a regiment 
to the succour of the centre, where a brisk battle was 
going on to the disadvantage of Suchet. 

That general had not judged his ground well at first, 
and when the Spaniards had crossed the Piccador, he 
too late perceived that an isolated height in a 
Harispe’s division, could command all that part of the 
field. Prompt however to remedy his error, he ordered 
the infantry to advance, and galloped forward himself 
with an escort of hussars to seize the hill; the enemy 
was already in posse and their g 





ssion, 


ENINSU 


lvance of 


guns opened from! the fic id, be 
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the summit, but the head of Harispe’s infantry then at- 
tacked, and after a shi tp fight, in which general P aris 
and several superior officers were wounded, gained the 
height. 

At this time Obispo’ s guns were heard on the hills 
far to the right, and Zayas passing through Puzzol 
endeavours d to turn tl 1€ F rench le ft, and as the d: ay was 
fine, and the field of battle distinctly seen by the 
soldiers in: Saguntum, they crowded on the ramparts, 
regardless of the fire, and uttering loud 
f Victory ! Victory ! by their gestures seemed to 
their countrymen to press forward, The 
critical moment of the battle was evidently approach. 
ing. Suchet ordered Palombini’s Italians, and the 
dragoons, to support Harispe, and although wounded 


be siege r’ Ss 
cries 0 


encourage 


himself galloped to the culrassiers and brought them 
into action. Me anwhile the French hussars had pur- 
sued the Spaniards from the height to the Piceador, 
where however the latter rallied upon their second line 


and again advanced; and it was in vain that the 
French artillery poured grape-shot into their ranks, 
their march was not checked. Loy and Caro’s horse. 
men overthrew the French hussars in a moment, and in 
the charge sabred the French gunners and cap- 
ee their battery. The crisis would have been fatal 
if { Harisps ’s infantry had not stood firm while Palom. 


same 


bini’s division marching on the left under cover of a 
small rise of ground, suddenly opened a fire upon the 
flank of the Spanish cavalry, which was still in pur- 
suit of the hussars. These last immediately turned, 


and the Spaniards thu 
thin the flight of 


placed between two fires, and 
the 


king 


hussars had been feigned, 


to draw them into an ambuscade, hesitated; the next 
moment a tremendous charge of the cuirassiers put 
every thing into confusion. Caro was wounded and 
taken, Loy fled with the remainder of the cavalry over 
the Piceador, the French guns were recovered, the 
Spanish artillery was taken, and Lardizabal’s infantry 
being quite broken, laid down their arms, or throwing 
them away, saved themselves as the y ec uld. Harispe’s 


division immediate ly 


y joined Chlopiski’s, and both to- 
r pursued the be 


cethe aten tro ps. 

This great, and nearly simultaneous success in the 
centre, and on the right, having cut the Spanish line 
in two, Zaya’s position became exceedingly dangerous, 


S ichet was on his flank, Habert 
front, and Blake 
battle, for the 


remained 


advancing against his 
had no reserve in hand to restore the 
few troops and guns under Velasco, 


El 


inactive at 


Puig. However such had 
been the vigour of the action in the centre, and so 
inferior were Suchet’s numbers, that it required two 


hours to secure his pris and to rally Palombini's 


ners 


division for another « , t. Meanwhile Zayas, whose 
left flank was covered in some measure by the water- 
cuts, fought stoutly, maintained the village of Puzzol 


for a long time, and when finally driven out, although 
he was chart ced several times, by 5 squadrons 
attached to Habert’s division, effected his retreat across 


the Piccador, and gained El Puig. Suchet had how- 


me 


ever re-formed his troops, and Zayas now attacked in 
front and flank, fled along the sea-coast to the Grao 
of Valencia, leaving his artillery and eight hundred 


prisoners. 

During this time, Chlopiski and Harispe, had pur- 
sued Mahy, Miranda, Villa Campa, and Lardizabal, 
far as the torrent of Caraixet, where many prisoners 
were made; but the rest being joined by Obispo, 
rallied behind the torrent, and the French cavalry 
having outstripped their infantry, were unable to pre- 
vent the Spaniards from reaching the line of the 
Guadalaviar. The vic tors had about a thousand killed 


as 


and woun led, and the Spaniards had not more, but 
two generals, five thousand pi yneers, and twelve guns 
were tak« ls and Blake’ ; inability Lo oppose Suc shet in 


ing made this battle, the 


manifest by 
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troops engaged were totally dispirited, and the effect 
reached even to Saguntum, for the garrison surrendered 
that night. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


1. In this campaign the main object on both sides 
was Valencia. ‘That city could not be invested until 
Saguntum was taken, and the Spanish army defeated ; 
hence to protect Saguntum without endangering his 
army, was the problem for Blake to solve, and it was 
not very difficult. He had at least twenty-five thou- 
sand troops, besides the garrisons of Peniscola, Orope- 
ga, and Segorbe, and he could either command or 
influence the movements of nearly twenty thousand 
jrregulars ; his line of operations was direct, and secure, 
and he had a fleet to assist him, and several secure 
harbours. On the other hand the French general could 
not bring twenty thousand men into action, and his line 
of operation, which was long, and difficult, was inter- 
cepted by the Spanish fortresses. It was for Blake 
therefore to the nature of his defence: he 
could fight, or he could protract the war. 

2, If he had resolved to fight, he should have taken 
post at Caste llon de la Plana, keeping a corps of ob- 
servation at Segorbe, and strong detachments towards 
Villa Franca, and Cabanes, holding his army in readi- 
ness to fall on the heads of Suchet’s columns, as they 
came out of the mountains. But experience had, or 
should have, taught Blake, that a battle in the open 
field between the French and Spanish troops, whatever 
might be the apparent advantage, was uncertain ; and 
this last and best army of the country ought not to 
have been risked. He should therefore have resolved 
upon protracting the war, and have merely held that 
position to check the heads of the French columns, 
without engaging in a pitched battle. 

3. From Castellon de la Plana and Segorbe, the 
army might have been withdrawn, and concentrated at 
Murviedro, in one march, and Blake should have pre- 
pared an intrenched camp in the hills close to Sagun- 
tum, placing a corps of observation in the plain 
behind that fortress. These hills were rugged, very 
difficult of access, and the numerous water-cuts and 
the power of forming inundations in the place, were so 
favourable for defence, that it would have been nearly 
impossible for the French to have dislodged him ; nor 
could they have invested Saguntum while he remained 
in this camp. 

4. In such a strong position, with his retreat secure 
upon the Guadalaviar, the Spanish general would 
have covered the fertile plains from the French fora- 
gers, and would have held their army at bay while 
the irregulars operated upon their communication. He 
might then have safely detached a division to his left, 
to assist the Partidas, or to his right, by sea, to land 
at Peniscola. His forces would soon have been in- 
creased and the invasion would have been frustrated. 


choose 
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forcements then marching through Navarre, to differ- 
ent parts of Spain, rendered the time chosen for these 
attempts peculiarly unfavourable. But the chief objec- 
tion was, that Blake had lost the favourable occasion 
of protracting the war about Saguntum; and the ope- 
rations against Valencia, were sure to be brought to a 
crisis, before the affair of Aragon could have been 
sufficiently embarrassing, to recall the French general. 
The true way of using the large guerilla forces, was 
to bring them down close upon the rear of Suchet’s 
army, especially on the side of Teruel, where he had 
magazines; which could have been done safely, be- 
cause these Partidas had an open retreat, and if 
followed would have effected their object, of weaken- 
ing and distressing the army before Valencia. This 
would have been quite a different operation from that 
which Blake adopted, when he posted Obispo and 
O’Donnel at Benaguazil and Segorbe; because these 
generals’ lines of operations, springing from the Gua- 
dalaviar, were within the power of the French; and 
this error alone proves that Blake was entirely igno- 
rant of the principles of strategy. 

7. Urged by the cries of the Valeneian population, 
the Spanish general delivered the battle of the 25th, 
which was another great error, and an error exaggera- 
ted by the mode of execution. He who had so much 
experience, who had now commanded in four or five 
pitched bat was still so ignorant of his art, that 
with twice as many men as his adversary, and with 
the choice of time and place, he made three simulta- 
neous attacks, on an extended front, without any con- 
nection or support; and he had no reserves to restore 
the fight or to cover his retreat. A wide sweep of the 
net without regard to the strength or fierceness of his 
prey, was Blake’s only notion, and the result was his 


destruction. 


4! 
iCS, 


ar 


al 


8. Suchet’s operations, especially his advance against 
Saguntum, leaving Oropesa behind him, were able and 
rapid. He saw the errors of his adversary, and made 
them fatal. To fieht in front of Saguntum was no 
fault; the French general acted with a just confidence 
in his own genius, and the valour of his troops. He 


n 
i} 


| gained that fortress by the battle, but he acknowledged 


5. Instead of following this simple principle of | 


defensive warfare consecrated since the days of Fabius, 
Blake abandoned Saguntum, and from behind the Gua- 
dalaviar, sent unconnected detachments on a half 
circle round the French army, which being concen- 
trated, and nearer to each detachment than the latter 
was to its own base at Valencia, could and did, as we 
have seen, defeat them all in detail. 

6. Blake, like all the Spanish generals, indulged 
vast military conceptions far beyond his means, and, 
from want of knowledge, generally in violation of 
strategic principles. Thus his project of cutting the 
communication with Madrid, invading Aragon, and 
connecting Mina’s operations between Zaragoza and 
the Pyrenees, with Lacy’s in Catalonia, was gigantic 
In design, but without any chance of success. The 
division of Severoli being added to Musnier’s, had 
secured Aragon; and if it had not been so, the rein- 


that such were the difficulties of the siege, the place 
could only have been taken by a blockade, which 
would have required two months. 


—=—— 


CHAPTER III. 


Suchet resolves to invest the city of Valencia—Blake reverts 


to his former system of acting on the French rear—Napo- 
leon orders general Reille to reinforce Suchet with two divi- 
sions—Lacy disarms the Catalan Somatenes—-Their ardour 
diminishes—The French destroy several bands, blockade 
the Medas islands, and occupy Mataro—Several towns af- 


fected to the French interest--Bad conduct of the privateers 

~Lacy encourag’ sassination—Suchet advances to the 
Guadalaviar- -Spanish defences described—The French force 
the passage of the river-—Battle of V alencia—Mahi flies to 
Alcira—Suchet invests the Spanish camp—Blake attempts to 
break out, is repulsed—The camp abandoned—The city is 
bombarded—-Commotion within the walls—Blake surrenders 
with his whole army——-Suchet created duke of Albufera— 
Shameful conduct of the junta of the prov ince—Montbrun 
arrives with three divisions—Summons Alicant, and returns 
to Toledo—Villa Campa marches fronv Carthagena to Alba- 
racin—Gandia and Denia taken by the French—They besiege 
Peniscola— Lacy menaces Taragona—Defeats a French bat- 
talion at Villa Seca—Battle of Altafulla—Siege of Peniscola 
—The French army at Valencia weakened by craughts— 
Suchet’s conquests cease—Observations. 


Sacuntvum having fallen, Suchet conceived the plan 
of enclosing and capturing the whole of Blake’s force, 
together with the city of Valencia, round which it was 
encamped ; and he was not deterred from this project 
by the desultory operations of the Partidas in Aragon 
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nor by the state of Catalonia. Blake however, revert- 
ing to his former system, called up to Valencia, all the 

arrisons and depdts of Murcia, and directed the conde 

e Montijo, who had been expelled by Soult from Gre- 
nada, to join Duran. He likewise ordered Freire to 
move upon Cuenca, with the Murcian army, to support 
Montijo, Duran, and the Partida chiefs, who remained 
near Aragon after the defeat of the Empecinado. But 
the innumerable small bands, or rather armed peasants, 
immediately about Valencia, he made no use of, nei- 
ther harassing the French nor in any manner accustom- 
ing these people to action. 

In Aragon his affairs turned out ill. Mazuchelli 
entirely defeated Duran in a hard fight, near Almunia, 
on the 7th of November; on the 23d Campillo was 
defeated at Anadon, and a Partida having appeared at 
Pejiarova, near Morella, the people rose against it. 
Finally Napoleon, seeing that the contest in Valencia 
was coming to a crisis, ordered general Reille to rein- 
force Suchet not only with Severoli’s Italians, but with 
his own French division, in all fifteen thousand good 
troops. 

Meanwhile in Catalonia Lacy’s activity had greatly 
diminished. He had, including the Tercios, above six- 
teen thousand troops, of which about twelve thousand 
were armed, and in conjunction with the junta he had 
classed the whole population in reserves; but he was 
jealous of the people, who were generally of the church 
party, and, as he had before done in the Ronda, de- 
prived them of their arms, although they had purchased 
them, in obedience to his own proclamation. He also 
discountenanced as much as possible the popular insur- 
rection, and he was not without plausible reasons for 
this, although he could not justify the faithless and 
oppressive mode of execution. 

e complained that the Somatenes always lost their 
arms and ammunition, that they were turbulent, expen- 
sive, and bad soldiers, and that his object was to incor- 
porate them by just degrees with the regular army, 
where they could be of service; but then he made no 
good use of the latter himself, and hence he impeded 
the irregulars without helping the regular warfare. 
His conduct disgusted the Catalonians. That people 
had always possessed a certain freedom and loved it; 
but they had been treated despotically and unjustly, 
by all the different commanders who had been placed 
at their head, since the commencement of the war; 
and now finding, that Lacy was even worse than his 
predecessors, their ardour sensibly diminished ; many 
went over to the French, and this feeling of discourage- 
ment was increased by some unfortunate events. 

Henriod governor of Lerida had on the 25th of Oc- 
tober surprised and destroyed, in Balaguer, a swarm 
of Partidas which had settled on the plain of Urgel, 
and the Partizans on the left bank of the Ebro had 
been defeated by the escort of one of the convoys. The 
French also entrenched a post before the Medas Islands, 
in November, which prevented al] communication by 
land, and in the same month Maurice Mathieu sur- 
prised Mattaro, The war had also now fatigued so 
many persons, that several towns were ready to re- 
ceive the enemy as friends. Villa Nuova de Sitjes 
and other places were in constant communication with 
Barcelona; and the people of Cadaques openly refused 
to pay their contributions to Lacy, declaring that they 
had already paid the French and meant to side with 
the strongest. One Guinart, a member of the junta, 
was detected corresponding with the enemy; counter 
guerillas, or rather freebooting bands, made their ap- 
pearance near Berga; privateers of all nations infested 
the coast, and these pirates of the ocean, the disgrace 
of civilized warfare, generally agreed not to molest 
each other, but robbed all defenceless flags without 
distinction. Then the continued bickerings between 
Sarsfield, Eroles, and Milans, and of all three with 
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Lacy, who was, besides, on bad terms with captain 
Codrington, greatly affected the patriotic ardour of the 
people, and relieved the French armies from the alarm 
which the first operations had created. 

In Catalonia the generals in chief were never natives 
nor identified in feeling with the natives. Lacy wee 
unfitted for open warfare, and had recourse to the in. 
famous methods of assassination. Campo Verde had 
given some countenance to this horrible system, but 
Lacy and his coadjutors have been accused of instigat. 
ing the murder of French officers in their quarters, the 
poisoning of wells, the drugging of wines and flour, 
and the firing of powder-magazines, regardless of the 
safety even of the Spaniards who might be within 
reach of the explosion; and if any man shall doubt the 
truth of this allegation, let him read * The History 9 
the Conspiracies against the French Armies in Catalonia.” 
That work, printed in 1813 at Barcelona, contains the 
official reports of the military police, upon the differ. 
ent attempts, many successful, to destroy the French 
troops; and when due allowance for an enemy's tale 
and for the habitual falsifications of police agents is 
made, ample proof will. remain that Lacy’s warfare 
was one of assassination. 

The facility which the great size of Barcelona afford. 
ed for these attempts, together with its continual cray. 
ings and large garrison, induced Napoleon to think of 
dismantling the walls of the city, preserving only the 
forts. This simple military precaution has been noted 
by some writers as an indication that he even then 
secretly despaired of final success in the Peninsula; 
but the weakness of this remark will appear evident, 
if we consider, that he had just augmented his im- 
mense army, that his generals were invading Valencia, 
and menacing Gallicia, after having relieved Badajos 
and Ciudad Rodrigo; and that he was himself prepar- 
ing to lead four hundred thousand men to the most 
distant extremity of Europe. However the place was 
not dismantled, and Maurice Mathieu contrived both 
to maintain the city in obedience and to take an im- 
portant part in the field operations. 

It was under these circumstances that Suchet ad- 
vanced to the Guadalaviar, although his losses and the 
escorts for his numerous prisoners had diminished his 
force to eighteen thousand men, while Blake’s army, 
including Freire’s division was above twenty-five thou- 
sand, of which near three thousand were cavalry. He 
first summoned the city, to ascertain the public spirit; 
he was answered in lofty terms, yet he knew by his 
secret communications, that the enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple was not very strong; and on the 3d of November 
he seized the Grao, and the suburb of Serranos on the 
left of the Guadalaviar. Blake had broken two, out 
of five, stone bridges on the river, had occupied some 
houses and convents which covered them on the left 
bank, and protected those bridges, which remained 
whole, with regular works. Suchet immediately car- 
ried the convents which covered the broken bridges in 
the Serranos, and fortified his position there and at the 
Grao, and thus blocked the Spaniards on that side with 
asmall force, while he prepared to pass the river higher 
up with the remainder of his army. ; 

The Spanish defences on the right bank consisted 
of three posts. 

1. The city itself which was surrounded by a circu- 
lar wall thirty feet in height, and ten in thickness with 
a road along the summit, the platforms of the bastions 
being supported from within by timber scaffolding. 
There was also a wet ditch and a covered way with 
earthen works in front of the gates. 

2. An eutrenched camp of an irregular form five 
miles in extent. It enclosed the city and the three 
suburbs of Quarte, San Vincente, and Ruzafa. The 
slope of this work was so steep as to require scaling 
ladders, and there was a ditch in front twelve feet deep. 
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3. The lines, which extended along the banks of the 
river to the sea at one side, and to the villages of Quarte 
and Manisses on the other. 

The whole line, including the city and camp, was 
about eight miles; the ground was broken with deep 
and wide canals of irrigation, which branched off from 
the river just above the village of Quarte, and the Span- 
ish cavalry was posted at Aldaya behind the left wing 
to observe the open country. Suchet could not venture 
to force the passage of the river until Reille had joined 
him, and therefore contented himself with sending par- 
ties over to skirmish, while he increased his secret 
communications in the city, and employed detachments 
to scour the country in his rear. In this manner, nearly 
two months passed; the French waited for reinforce- 
ments, and Blake hoped that while he thus occupied his 
enemy a general insurrection would save Valencia. But 
in December, Reille, having given over the charge of 
Navarre and Aragon to general Caffarelli, marched to Te- 
ruel where Severoli with his Italians had already arrived. 

The vicinity of Freire, and Montijo, who now ap- 
peared near Cuenca, obliged Reille to halt at Teruel 
until general D’Armanac with a detachment of the army 
of the centre, had driven those Spanish generals away, 
but then he advanced to Segorbe, and as Freire did not 
rejoin Blake, and as the latter was ignorant of Reille’s 
arrival, Suchet resolved to force the passage of the 
Guadalaviar instantly. 

On the 25th, the Neapolitan division being placed 
in the camp at the Serranos, to hold the Spaniards in 
check, Habert took post at the Grao, and Palombini’s 
division was placed opposite the village of Mislata, 
which was about half way between Valencia and the 
village of Quarte. Reille at the same time made a 
forced march by Liria and Benaguazil, and three 
bridges being thrown in the night, above the sources 
of the canals, opposite Ribaroya, the rest of the army 
crossed the Guadalaviar with all diligence on the 26th 
and formed in order of battle on the other side. It was 
then eight o’clock and Reille had not arrived, but Su- 
chet, whose plan was to drive all Blake’s army within 
the entrenched camp, fearing that the Spanish general 
would evade the danger, if he saw the French divisions 
in march, resolved to push at once with Harispe’s in- 
fantry and the cavalry to the Albufera or salt-lake, be- 
yond Valencia, and so cut off Blake’s retreat to the 
Xucar river. Robert’s brigade therefore halted to 
secure the bridges, until Reille should come up, and 
while the troops, left on the other bank of the Guada- 
laviar, attacked all the Spanish river line of entrench- 
ments, Suchet marched towards the lake as rapidly as 
the thick woods would permit. 

The French hussars soon fell in with the Spanish 
cavalry at Aldaya and were defeated, but this charge 
was stopped by the fire of the infantry, and the re- 
mainder of the French horsemen coming up overthrew 
the Spaniards. During this time Blake instead of 
falling on Suchet with his reserve, was occupied with 
the defence of the river, especially at the village of 
Mislata, where a false attack, to cover the passage at 
Ribaroya, had first given him the alarm. Palonsbini, 
who was at this point, had passed over some skirmish- 
ers and then throwing two bridges, attacked the en- 
trenchments ; but his troops were repulsed by Zayas, 
and driven back on the river in disorder; they rallied 
and had effected the passage of the canals, when a 
Spanish reserve coming up restored the fight, and the 
French were finally driven quite over the river. At 
that moment Reille’s division, save one brigade which 
could not arrive in time, crossed at Ribaroya, and in 
concert with Robert, attacked Mahy in the villages of 
Manisses and Quarte, which had been fortified care- 
fully in front, but were quite neglected on the rear, and 
on the side of Aldaya. Suchet who had been some- 
what delayed at Aldaya by the aspect of affairs at Mis- 
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lata, then continued his march to the lake, while Reille 
meeting with a feeble resistance at Manisses and Quarte, 
carried both at one sweep, and turned Mislata where 
he united with Palombini. Blake and Zayas retired 
towards the city but Mahy driven from Quarte took the 
road to Alcira, on the Xucar, and thus passing behind 
Suchet’s division, was entirely cut off from Valencia. 

All the Spanish army, on the upper Guadalaviar, was 
now entirely beaten with the loss of its artillery and 
baggage, and below the city, Habert was likewise vie- 
torious. He had first opemed a cannonade against the 
Spanish gun-boats near the Grao, and this flotilla 
although in sight of an English seventy-four and a 
frigate, and closely supported by the Papillon sloop, 
fled without returning a shot; the French then passed 
the water, and carried the entrenchment, which con- 
sisted of a feeble breast-work, defended by the irregu- 
lars who had only two guns. When the passage was 
effected Habert fixed his right, as a pivot, on the river, 
and sweeping rourd with his left, drove the Spaniards 
towards the camp; but before he could connect his 
flank with Harispe’s troops, who wete on the lake, 
Obispo’s division, flying from Suchet’s cavalry, passed 
over the rice grounds between the lake and the sea, 
and so escaped to Cullera. The remainder of Blake’s 
army about eighteen thousand of all kinds retired to 
the camp and were closely invested during the night. 

Three detachments of French dragoons, each man 
having an infantry soldier behind him, were then sent 
by different roads of Alcira, Cullera, and Cuenca, the 
two first in pursuit of Mahy-and Obispo, the latter to 
observe Freire. Mahy was found in a position at Al- 
cira, and Blake had already sent him orders to main- 
tain the line of the Xucar; but he had lost his artil- 
lery, his troops were disheartened, and at the first shot, 
he fled although the ground was strong and he had 
three thousand men while the French were not above 
a thousand. Obispo likewise abandoned Cullera and 
endeavoured to rejoin Mahy, when a very heavy and 
unusual fall of snow not only prevented their junction, 
but offered a fine advantage to the French. For the 
British consul thinking the Xucar would be defended, 
had landed large stores of provisions and ammunition 
at Denia and was endeavouring to re-embark them, 
when the storm drove the ships of war off the coast, 
and for three days fifty cavalry could have captured 
Denia and all the stores. 

In this battle which cost the French less than five 
hundred men, Zayas alone displayed his usual vigour 
and spirit, and while retiring upon the city, he repeat- 
edly proposed to Blake to retreat by the road Mahy 
had followed, which would have saved the army; yet 
the other was silent, for he was in every way incapable 
as an officer. With twenty-three thousand infantry, a 
powerful cavalry, and a wide river in his front—with 
the command of several bridges by which he could 
have operated on either side; with strong entrench- 
ments, a secure camp—with a fortified city in the 
centre, whence his reserves could have reached the 
most distant point of the scene of operation, in less 
than two hours—with all these advantages he had per- 
mitted Suchet whose force, seeing that one of Reille’s 
brigades had not arrived, somal exceeded his own, 
to force the passage of the river, to beat him at all 
points, and to enclose him, by a march, which spread 
the French troops on a circuit of more than fifteen 
miles or five hours’ march ; and he now rejected the 
only means of saving hisarmy. But Suchet’s opera- 
tions which indeed were of the nature of a surprise, 
proves that he must have had a supreme contempt for 
his adversary’s talents, and the country people partook 
of the sentiment; the French parties which spread 
over the country for provisions, as far as Xativa, were 
every where well received, and Blake complained that 
Valencia contained a bad people. 
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The 2d of December, the Spanish general, finding 
his error, attempted at the head of ten thousand men to 
break out by the left bank of the Guadalaviar; but 
his arrangements were unskilful, and when his ad- 
vanced guard of five thousand men had made way, it 
was abandoned, and the main column returned to the 
city. The next day many deserters went over to the 
French, and Reille’s absent brigade, now arrived and 
and reinforced the posts on the left bank of the river. 
Suchet fortified his camp on the right bank, and having 
in the night of the 30th repulsed two thousand Span- 
iards who made a sally, commenced regular approaches 
against the camp and city. 


SIEGE OF VALENCIA. 


4 was tmpossible for Blake to remain long in the 
camp ; the city contained one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls besides the troops, and there was no means 
of provisioning them, because Suchet’s investment was 
complete. Sixty heavy guns with their pares of am- 
munition which had reached Saguntum, were trans- 
ported across the river Guadalaviar to batter the 
works; and as the suburb of San Vincente, and the 
Olivet offered two projecting points of the entrenched 
camp, which possessed but feeble means of defence, 
the trenches were opened against them in the night of 
the Ist of January. 

The fire killed colonel Henri, the chief engineer, but 
in the night of the 5th the Spaniards abandoned the 
camp and took refuge in the city; the French, per- 
ceiving the movement, escaladed the works, and seized 
two of the suburbs so suddenly, that they captured 
eighty pieces of artillery and established themselves 
within twenty yards of the town wall, when their 
mortar batteries opened upon the place. In the eve- 
ning, Suchet sent a summons to Blake, who replied, 
that he would have accepted certain terms the day 
before, but that the bombardment had convinced him, 
that he might now depend upon both the citizens and 
the troops. 

This answer satisfie! Suchet. He was convinced 
the place would not make any defence, and he con- 
tinued to throw shells until the Sth; after which he 
made an attack upon the suburb of Quarte, but the 
Spaniards still held out and he was defeated. How- 
ever, the bombardment killed many persons, and set 
fire to the houses in several quarters; and as there 
were no cellars or caves, as at Zaragoza, the chief 
citizens begged Blake to capitulate. While he was 
debating with them, a friar bearing a flag, which he 
called the Standard of the Faith, came up with a mob, 
and insisted upon fighting to the last, and when a 
picquet of soldiers was sent against him, he routed it 
and shot the officer ; nevertheless his party was soon 
dispersed. Finally, when a convent of Dominicans 
close to the walls was taken, and five batteries ready 
to open, Blake demanded leave to retire to Alicant with 
arms, baggage, and four guns. 

These terms were refused, but a capitulation guar- 
anteeing property, and oblivion of the past, and pro- 
viding that the unfortunate prisoners in the island of 
Cabrera should be exchanged against an equal number 
of Biake’s army, was negotiated and ratified on the 9th. 
Then Blake complaining bitterly of the people, gave 
up the city. Above eighteen thousand regular troops, 
with eighty stand of colours, two thousand horses, 
three hundred and ninety guns, forty thousand muskets 
and enormous stores of powder were taken ; and it is not 
one of the least remarkable features of this extraordi- 
nary war, that intelligence of the fall of so great a city 
took a week to reach Madrid, and it was not known in 
Cadiz until one month after ! 

On the 14th of January, Suchet made his triumphal 
entry into Valencia, having completed a series of cam- 
paigns in which the feebleness of his adversaries 
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somewhat diminished his glory, but in which his 
own activity and skill were not the less conspicn. 
ous. Napoleon created him duke of Albufera, and his 
civil administration was strictly in unison with his 
conduct in the field, that is to say vigorous and pru- 
dent. He arrested all dangerous persons, especially 
the friars, and sent them to France, and he rigorously 
deprived the people of their military resources ; but he 
proportioned his demands to their real ability, kept hig 
troops in perfect discipline, was careful not to offend 
the citizens by violating their customs, or shocking 
their religious prejudices, and endeavoured, as much ag 
ossible, to govern through the native authorities. The 
archbishop and many of the clergy aided him, and the 
submission of the people was secured. 

The errors of the Spaniards contributed as much to 
this object, as the prudent vigilance of Suchet; for 
although the city was lost, the kingdom of Valencia 
might have recovered from the blow, under the gui 
dance of able men. The convents and churches were 
full of riches, the towns and villages abounded in 
resources, the line of the Xucar was very strong, and 
several fortified places and good harbours remained 
unsubdued ; the Partidas in the hills were still numer- 
ous, the people were willing to fight, and the British 
agents and the British fleets were ready to aid, and 
to supply arms and stores. ‘The junta however dis- 
solved itself, the magistrates fled from their posts, 
the populace were left without chiefs; and when the 
consul, ‘Tupper, proposed to establish a commission 
of government, having at its head the padre Rico, the 
author of Valencia’s first defence against Moncey, and 
the most able and energetic man in those parts, Mahy 
evaded the proposition; he would not give Rico 
power, and shewed every disposition to impede useful 
exertion. Then the leading people either openly sub- 
mitted or secretly entered into connection with the 
French, who were thus enabled tranquilly to secure 
the resources of the country; and as the regency at 
Cadiz refused the stipulated exchange of prisoners, 
the Spanish army was sent to France, and the horrors 
of the Cabrera were prolonged. 

During the siege of Valencia, Freire, with his 
Murcians, including a body of cavalry, had abandoned 
the passes of the Ci ntreras district and retired across 
the Xuear to Almanza; Mahy occupied Alcoy, and 
Villa Campa had marched to Carthagena. Suchet 
wished to leave them undisturbed until he was ready 
to attack Alicant itself. But to ensure the fall of 
Valencia, Napoleon had direct d Soult to hold ten 
thousand men in the Despefias Peros, ready to march 
if necessary to Suchet’s assistance; and at the same 
time Marmont was ordered to detach Montbrun with 
two divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, from the 
valley of the Tagus, to ¢ operate with the army of 
Aragon. These last-named troops should have inter- 
posed between Valencia and Alicant before the battle 
of the 26th, but they were delayed, and only reached 
Almanza on the 9th, the very day Valencia surrendered. 
Freire retreated before them, and Mahy, who was 
preparing to advance again to Alcira, took shelter in 
Alicant. Montbran knew that Valencia had fallen, 
and was advised by Suchet to return tmmediate ly, but 
ambitious to share in the glory of the hour he marched 
against Alicant, and throwing a few shells summoned 
it to surrender. The municipal authorities, the gov- 
ernor and many of the leading people, were disposed 
to yield, yet Montbrun did not press them, and when 
he retired the place was, as Suchet had foreseen, put 


into a state of defence. The consul, Tupper, and 


Roche the military agent, by distributing clothes and 
food to the naked famishing soldiers, restored their 
courage, drew many more to Alicant, and stopped the 
\desertion, which was so great that in on 
\ Freire’s division alone had lost two thousand men. 
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Montbrun’s attempt therefore, hurt the French inter- 
ests, and his troops on their return to Toledo wasted 
and pillaged the country through which they passed in 
a shameful manner. 

Villa Campa now abandoned Carthagena and re- 
turned to the mountains of Albarazin; and Suchet, 
embarrassed by the failure at Alicant, and dreading 
the fever at Carthagena, posted Harispe’s division 
on the Xucar, to guard against the pestilence rather 
than to watch the enemy. Yet he seized Gandia 
and Denia, which last was strangely neglected both 
by the Spaniards and by the British squadron after 
the stores were removed; for the castle had sixty 
guns mounted, and many vessels were in the port; 
and as a post it was important, and might easily have 
been secured until a Spanish garrison could be thrown 
in. When these points were secured Suchet detached 
a brigade on the side of Cabrillas to preserve the 
communication with Cuenca, and then directed Mus- 
nier’s division to form the siege of Peniscola; but at 
the moment of investing that place, intelligence arrived 
that Taragona, the garrison of which, contrary to or- 
ders, had consumed the reserve-provisions, was menaced 
by Lacy; wherefore Severoli’s division moved from 
Valencia to replace Musnier, and the latter marched to 
Tortoza in aid of Taragona. Previous to Musnier’s 
arrival, Lafosse, governor of Tortoza, had advanced 
with some cavalry and a battalion of infantry to the 
fort of Balaguer, to observe Lacy, and be ing falsely 
told that the Spaniards were in retreat, entered Cambril 
the 19th, and from thence pushed on with his cavalry to 
Taragona. Lacy was nearer than he imagined. 

It will be remembered that the Catalan army was 
posted in the valley of the Congosta and at Mattaro, 
to intercept the French convoy to Barcelona. In De- 
cember Maurice Mathieu seized Mattaro, while Dacaen, 
who had received some reinforcements, brought down 
the long expected convoy, and the Spaniards being 
thus placed between two fires, after a slight action, 
opened the road. When Dacaen returned to Gerona 
they resumed their position, but Lacy after proposing 
several new projects, which he generally relinquished 
at the moment of execution, at last decided to fall on 
Taragona, and afterwards to invade Aragon. With 
this view, he drew off Eroles’ division and some 
eavalry, in all about six thousand men, from the Con- 
gosta, and took post about the 18th of January, at 
Reus. ‘The stores from Cadiz were landed from the 
English vessels at Cape Salou; captain Codrington 
repaired to the Spanish quarters on the 19th to 
concert a combined operation with the fleet, and it was 
at this moment the scouts brought word that Lafosse 
had entered T'aragona with the cavalry, and that the 
French infantry, about eight hundred in number, were at 
Villa Seca, ignorant of the vicinity of the Spanish army. 

Lacy immediately put his troops in motion, and 
eaptain Codrington would have returned to his ship, 
but a patrol of French dragoons chased him back, 
and another patrol pushing to Salou made two captains 
and a lieutenant of the squadron prisoners, and brought 
them to Villa Seca. By this time, however, Lacy had 
fallen upon the French infantry in front, and Eroles 
turning both their flanks, and closing upon their rear, 
killed or wounded two hundred when the remainder 
surrendered. 

The naval officers, thus freed, immediately regained 
their ships, and the squadron was that night before 
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Taragona; but a gale of wind off shore impeded its 


fire, the Spaniards did not appear on the Jand-side, and 
the next day the increasing gale obliged the ships to 
anchor to the eastward. Lacy had meanwhile aban- 
doned the project against ‘Taragona, and after sending 
his prisoners to Busa, went off himself towards Mont- 
serrat, leaving Eroles’ division, reinforced by a con- 
siderable body of armed peasantry, in a position at Ata- 
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fulla, behind the Gaya. Here the bridge in front being 
broken, and the position strong, Eroles, who had been 
also promised the aid of Sarsfield’s division, awaited 
the attack of three thousand men who were coming 
from Barcelona. He was however ignorant that Da- 
caen, finding the ways from Gerona open, because 
Sarsfield had moved to the side of Vich, had sent 
general Lamarque with five thousand men to Barce- 
lona, and that Maurice Mathieu was thus in march not 
with three but eight thousand good troops. 


BATTLE OF ALTAFULLA. 


The French generals, anxious to surprise Eroles, 
took pains to conceal their numbers, and while Mau- 
rice Mathieu appeared in front, Lamarque was turning 
the left flank. They marched all night, and at day- 
break on the 24th, having forded the river, made a 
well combined and vigorous attack, by which the 
Spaniards were defeated with a loss of more than one 
thousand killed and wounded. The total dispersion of 
the beaten troops baffled pursuit, and the French in re- 
turning to Barcelona suffered from the fire of the British 
squadron, but Eroles complained that Sarsfield had 
kept away with a settled design to sacrifice him. 

While this was passing in Lower Catalonia, Da- 
caen secured the higher country about Olot, and then 
descending into the valley of Vich defeated Sarsfield 
at Centellas, and that general himself was taken, but 
rescued by one of his soldiers. From Centellas, 
Dacaen marched by Caldas and Sabadel upon Barcelo- 
na, where he arrived the 27th January, meanwhile Mus- 
nier re-victualled Taragona. Thus the Catalans were 
again reduced to great straits, for the French knowing 
that they were soon to be reinforced, occupied all the 
sea-coast, made new roads out of reach of fire from 
the ships, established fresh posts at Moneado, Mattaro, 
Palamos, and Cadaques, placed detachments in the 
higher valléys, and obliged their enemies to resort 
once more to an irregular warfare; which was how- 
ever but a feeble resource, because from Lacy’s policy 
the people were now generally disarmed and discon- 
tented. 

Milans, Manso, Eroles, Sarsfield and Rovira, in- 
deed, although continually quarrelling, kept the field ; 
and being still supplied with arms and stores which 
the British navy contrived to land, and send into the 
interior, sustained the war as partizans until new 
combinations were produced by the efforts of England ; 
but Lacy’s intrigues and unpopularity increased, a gen- 
eral gloom prevailed, and the foundations of strength in 
the principality were shaken. ‘The patriots indeed still 
possessed the mountains, but the French held all the 
towns, all the ports, and most of the lines of commu- 
nication ; and their moveable columns without diffi- 
culty gathered the harvests of the valleys, and chased 
the most daring of the partizans. Mean~ nile Suchet, 
seeing that Taragona was secure, ..:cwed his opera- 
tions. 


SIEGE OF PENISCOLA. 


This fortress, crowning the summit of a lofty rock in 
the sea, was nearly impregnable; and the only com- 
munication with the shore, was by a neck of land 
sixty yards wide and two hundred and fifty long. In 
the middle of the town there was a strong castle, well 
furnished with guns and provisions, and some British 
ships of war were at hand to aid the defence; the 
rock yielded copious springs of water, and deep marsh- 
es covered the approach to the neck of land, which 
being covered by the waves in heavy gales, had also 
an artificial cut defended by batteries and flanked by 
gun-boats. Garcia Navarro, who had been taken 
during the siege of Tortoza, but had escaped from 
Franee, was now governor of Peniscola, and his gar- 
rigon was Sufficiently numerous. 
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On the 20th ground was broken, and moreanbat- | 
teries being established twelve hundred yards from the 
fort, opened their fire on the 28th. 

In the night of the 31st a parallel five hundred 

ards long was built of fascines and gabions, and | 

atteries were commenced on either flank. 

In the night of the second of February the approaches | 
were pushed beyond the first parallel, and the breach- | 
ing batteries being finished and armed were going to | 
open when a privateer captured a despatch from the | 
governor, who complained in it that the English 
wished to take the command of the place, and declared 
his resolution rather to surrender than suffer them 
to do so. On this hint Suchet opened negotiations 
which terminated in the capitulation of the fortress, 
the troops being allowed to go where they pleased. 
The French found sixty guns mounted, and the easy 
reduction of such a strong place, which secured their 
line of communication, produced a general disposition 
in the Valencians to submit to fortune. Such is Su- 
chet’s account of this affair, but the colour which he 
thought it necessary to give to a transaction, full of 
shame and dishonour, to Navarro, can only be consid- 
ered as part of the price paid for Peniscola. ‘The 
true causes of its fall were treachery and cowardice. 
The garrison were from the first desponding and 
divided in opinion, and the British naval officers did 
but stimulate the troops and general to do their duty to 
their country. 

After this capture, six thousand Poles quitted Su- 
chet, for Napoleon required all the troops of that 
nation for his Russian expedition. These veterans 
marched by Jaca, taking with them the prisoners of 
Blake’s army, at the same time Reille’s two French 
divisions were ordered to form a separate corps of ob- 
servation on the Lower Ebro, and Palombini’s Italian 
division was sent towards-Soria and Calatayud to 
oppose Montijo, Villa Campa, and Bassecour, who 
were still in joint operation on that side. But Reille 
soon marclied towards Aragon, and Severoli’s division 
took his place on the Lower Ebro; for the Partidas of 
Duran, Empecinado, and those numerous bands from 
the Asturias and La Montafa composing the seventh 
army, harassed Navarre and Aragon and were too pow- 
etful for Caffarelli. Mina’s also re-entered Aragon in 
January, surprised Huesca, and being attacked during 
his retreat at Lumbiar repulsed the enemy and carried 
off his prisoners. 

Suchet’s field foree in Valencia was thus reduced 
by twenty thousand men, he had only fifteen thousand 
left and consequently could not push the invasion on 
the side of Murcia. The approaching departure of 
Napoleon from Paris also altered the situation of the 
French armies in the Peninsula. The king was again 
appointed the emperor’s lieutenant, and he extended 
the right wing of Suchet’s army to Cuenca, and con- 
centrated the army of the centre at Madrid; thus 
Valencia was made, as it were, a mere head of can- 
tonments, in front of which fresh Spanish armies soon 
assembled, and Alicant then became an object of 
interest to the English government. Suchet, who had 
neglected the wound he received at the battle of 
Saguntum, now fell into a dangerous disorder, and 
that fierce flame of war which seemed destined to lick 
up all the remains of the Spanish power, was suddenly 
extinguished. 





OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The events which led to the capitulation of Valen- 
cia, were but a continuation of those faults which had 
before ruined the Spanish cause in every part of the 
Peninsula, namely the neglect of all the good military 
usages, and the mania for fighting great battles with 
bad troops. 

2. Blake needed not to have fought a serious action 
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during any part of the campaign. He might have 
succoured Saguntum without a dangerous battle, and 
might have retreated in safety behind the Guadalayiar: 
he might have defended that river without risking his 
whole army, and then have retreated behind the Xucar 
He should never have shut up his army in Valencia, 
but having done so he should never have capitulated, 
Eighteen thousand men, well eonducted, could al. 
ways have broken through the thin circle of invest. 
ment, drawn by Suchet, especially as the Spaniards 
had the power of operating on both banks of the river, 
But the campaign was one huge error throughout, and 
was pithily summed up in one sentence by the duke of 
Wellington, Being accused by the regency at Cadiz 
of having caused the catastrophe, by permitting the 
army of the north and that of Portugal to send rein. 
forcements to Suchet, he replied thus—* The misfor. 
tunes of Valeneia are to be attributed to Blake's igno. 
rance of his profession, and to Mahi’s cowardice and 


9 


treachery ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Operations in Andalusia and Estremadara—Description of 
Soult’s position—Events in Estremadura—Ballesteros arrives 
at Algesiras—Advances to Alcala de Gazules—Is driven 
back—Soult designs to besiege Tarifa—Concludes a conven. 
tion with the emperor of Morocco—It is frustrated by Eng- 
land—Ballesteros cooped up under the guns of Gibraltar 
Semelé and Godinot—Colonel Skerrett sails for Tarifa— 
The French march against Tarifa—Are stopp. d in the 
of La Pena by the fire of the British ships— They retire from 
San Roque—General Godinot shoots himself—General Hill 
surprises general Girard at Aroyo Molino, and returns to 
the Alemtejo—French reinforced in Estremadura—Their 
movements checked by insubordination amongst the troo 
—Hill again advances—Endeavours to surprise the French 
at Merida— Fine conduct of captain Neveux—Hill marches 
to Almendralejos to fight Drouet—The latter retires—Phil- 
lipon sends a party from Badajos to forage the banks of the 
Guadiana—Colonel Ambercrombie defeats a squadron of 
cavalry at Fuente del Maestro—Hill returns to the A bemtejo, 


OPERATIONS IN ANDALUSIA AND ESTREMADURA. 


Tne affairs of these provinces were so intimately 
connected, that they cannot be treated separately, 
wherefore, taking Soult’s position at Seville as the 
centre of a vast system, I will show how, from thence, 
he dealt his powerful blows around,’ and struggled, 
even as a consuming fire, which none could smother 
though many tried. 

Seville the base of his movements, and the store- 
house of his army was fortified with temporary ecita- 
dels, which, the people being generally submissive, 
were tenable against desultory attacks. From this 
point he maintained his line of communication, with 
the army of Portugal, through Estremadura, and with 
Madrid through La Mancha; and from this point he 
sustained the most diversified operations on all parts 
of acircle, which embraced the Condado de Niebla, 
Grenada, Cordoba, and Estremadura. 

The Niebla, which furnished large supplies, was the 
most vulnerable point, because from thence the allies 
might intercept the navigation of the river Guadal- 
quivir, and so raise the blockade of Cadiz; and the 
frontier of Portugal would cover the assembly of the 
troops until the moment of attack. Moreover, expedi- 
tions from Cadiz to the mouth of the Guadiana were 
as we have seen frequent. Nevertheless, when Blake 
and Ballesteros had been driven from Ayamonte, In 
July and August, the French were masters of the 
Condado with the exception of the castle of Paymago, 
wherefore Soult, dreading the autumnal pestilence, 
did not keep more than twelve hundred men on that 
side. 

The blockade of the Isla was always maintained 
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by Victor, whose position formed an irregular crescent, 
extending from San Lucar de Barameda, on the right, 
to Conil on the left, and running through Xeres, 
Arcos, Medina, Sidonia, and Chiclana. But that mar- 
shal while thus posted was in a manner blockaded 
himself. In the Isla, including the Anglo-Portuguese 
division, there were never less than sixteen thousand 
troops, who, having the command of the sea, could at 
any moment land on the flanks of the French. The 
Partidas, although neither numerous nor powerful, 
often impeded the intercourse with Seville; the Ser- 
ranos of the Ronda and the regular forces at Al- 
geziras issuing, as it were, from the fortress of 
Gibraltar, cut the communication with Grenada; and 
as Tarifa was still held by the allies, for general 
Campbell would never — that important point, 
the fresh supplies of cattle, drawn from the great plain 
called the Campiiia de Tarifa, were straitened. Mean- 
while the expeditions to Estremadura and Murcia, 
the battles of Barosa and Albuera, and the rout of 
Baza, had employed all the disposable part of the 
army of the south; hence Victor’s corps, scarcely 
strong enough to preserve its own fortified position, 
could make no progress in the attack of the Isla. 
This weakness of the French army being well known 
in Cadiz, the safety of that city was no longer doubt- 
ful, a part of the British garrison therefore joined lord 
Wellington’s army, and Blake as we have seen car- 
ried his Albuera soldiers to Valencia. 

In Grenada the fourth corps, which, after the depar- 
ture of Sebastiani, was commanded by general Laval, 
had two distinct tasks to fulfil. ‘The one to defend the 
eastern frontier from the Murcian army ; the other to 
maintain the coast line, beyond the Alpuxaras, against 
the efforts of the Partidas of those mountains, against 
the Serranos of the Ronda, and against the expedition- 
ary armies from Cadiz and from Algeziras. However, 
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construction of the forts and bridge at Almaraz, which 
enabled him to keep a division at Truxillo, and con- 
nected him with the army of the south, tended indeed 
to hold Hill in cheek, and strengthened the French 
position in Estremadura; nevertheless, Drouet gene- 
rally remained near Zafra with his main body, because 
from thence he could more easily make his retreat 
good to the Morena, or advance to Merida and Badajos 
as occasion required. 

Such was the state of military affairs on the differ- 
ent parts of the circle round Seville, at the period 
when Suchet invaded Valencia, and Wellington block- 
aded Ciudad Rodrigo ; and to support his extensive 
operations, the Duke of Dalmatia, if his share of the 
reinforcements which entered Spain in July and August 
had joined him, would have had about a hundred thou- 
sand troops, of which ninety thousand men and four- 
teen thousand horses were French. But the reinforce- 
ments were detained in the different governments, and 
the actual number of French present with the eagles 
was not more than sixty-seven thousand. 

The first corps contained twenty thousand ; the 
fourth and fifth about eleven thousand each ; the garri- 
son of Badajos was five thousand ; twenty thousand 
formed a disposable reserve, and the rest of the force 
consisted of * Eseopeteros"’ and civie guards, who 
were chiefly employed in the garrisons and police. 
Upon pressing occasions, Soult could therefore take 
the field at any point, with twenty-four or twenty-five 
thousand men, and in Estremadura, on very pressing 
occasions, with even a greater number of excellent 
troops well and powell organized. The manner 
in which this great army was paralysed in the latter 
part of 1811, shall now be shown. 

In October Drouet was in the Morena, and Girard 
at Merida, watching Morillo, who was in Caceres, 
when Soult, who had just returned to Seville after 


the defeat at Baza, and the calling off of Mahi, Freire | his Mureian expedition, sent three thousand men to 


and Montijo to aid the Valencian operations, secured the | Fregenal, seemingly to menace the Alemtejo. 


Gene- 


Grenadan frontier ; and Martin Carera, who was left| ral Hill therefore recalled his brigades from the right 
there with a small force, having pushed his partizan | bank of the Tagus, and concentrated his whole corps 
excursions rashly, was killed in a skirmish at Lorea| behind the Campo Maior on the 9th. 


about the period when Valencia surrendered. 


The 11th Girard and Drouet advanced, the Span- 


Cordoba was generally occupied by a division of five | ish cavalry retired from Caceres, the French drove 


or six thousand men, who were ready to operate on the 
side of Estremadura, or on that of Murcia, and mean- 
while chased the Partidas, who were more numerous 
there than in other parts, and were also connected with 
those of La Mancha. 

Estremadura was the most difficult field of operation. 
There Badajos, an advanced point, was to be supplied 
and defended from the most formidable army in the Pe- 
ninsula; there the communications with Madrid, and 
with the army of Portugal, were to be maintained by the 
way of Truxillo; and there the fifth French corps, com- 
manded by Drouet, had to collect its subsistence from a 
ravaged country ; to preserve its communications over 
the Sierra Morena with Seville ; to protect the march of 


monthly convoys to Badajos; to observe the corps of | 


general Hill, and to oppose the enterprises of Morillo’s 
Spanish army, which was becoming numerous and bold. 

Neither the Spanish nor British divisions could pre- 
vent Drouet from sending convoys to Badajos, because 


of the want of bridges on the Guadiana, below the for- | 


tress, bui Morillo incomimoded his foraging parties ; 
for being posted at Valencia de Alcantara, and having 
his retreat upon Portugal always secure, he vexed the 
country about Caceres, and even pushed his incursions 
to Truxillo. The French general, therefore, kept a 
strong detachment beyond the Guadiana, but this ex- 
posed his troops to Hill’s enterprises ; and that bold 
and vigilant commander having ten thousand excellent 





troops, and being well instructed by Wellington, was | 


avery dangerous neighbour. 
Marmont’s position in the valley of the Tagus ; the 
Vou. 1.—3 


Morillo to Caza de Cantellaiia, and every thing indi- 
cated a serious attack; but at this moment Soult’s at- 
tention was attracted by the appearance of Balleste- 
ros in the Ronda, and he recalled the force from Fre- 
genal. Drouet, who had reached Merida, then retired 
to Zafra, leaving Girard with a division and some 
cavalry near Caceres. 

Ballesteros had disembarked at Algeziras on the 11th 
of September, and immediately marched with his own 
and Beguine’s troops, in all four thousand men, to 
Ximena, raising fresh levies and collecting the Serra- 
nos of the Ronda as he advanced. Qn the 18th he had 
endeavoured to succour the castle of Aleala de Gazules, 
where Beguines had a garrison, but a French detach- 
ment from Chiclana had already reduced that post, and 
after some skirmishing both sides fell back, the one to 
Chiclana, the other to Ximena. 

At this time six thousand French were collected at 
Ubrique, intending to occupy the sea-coast, from Alge- 
ziras to Conil, in furtherance of a great project which 
Soult was then meditating, and by which he hoped to 
effect, not only the entire subjection of Andalusia, but 
the destruction of the British power in the Peninsula. 
But this design, which shall hereafter be explained 
more fully, required several preliminary operations, 
amongst the most important of which was the capture 
of Tarifa, for that place, situated in the narrowest part 
of the straits, furnished either a protection, or a danger. 
ous point of offence, to the Mediterranean trade, fol- 
lowing the relations of its possessor with England. It 


| affected, as we have seen, the supplies of the French 


) 
| 
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before the Isla; it was from its nearness, and from the | Aliseda on the 
run of the curre nt, the most convenient ar id custom: ry |.W ith an advance od rut urd at Ar oyo de Pr 


: it menaced the secu- 


, 


point for trading with Morocco 


PENINSI 


} 
| 


rity of Ceuta, and it possessed, from ancient recollec- | 


tions, a species of feudal superiority over the smaller 
towns, and ports along the coast, which would have 


given the French, if they had taken it, a moral influ- | 


ence of some conse quence, 

Soult had in August despatched a confidential officer 
from Conil to the African coast to negotiate with the 
Barbaric emperor, and the latter had agreed to a con- 
vention, by which he engaged to exclude British agents 


from his court; and to permit vessels of all nations to 
use the Moorish flag to cover their cargoes while car- 
rying to the French those supplies hitherto sent to the 


allies, provided Soult would occupy Tarifa as a depot. 


| throug ah 


This important convention was on the point of being | 


ratified, when the opportune arrival of some unusually 


magnificent presents from England, turned the scale 
against the French: their agent was then dismissed, 
the English supplies were increased, and Mr. Stuart 
entered into a treaty for the purchase of horses to re- 


mount the allied cavalry. 

Although foiled in this att mpt, Soult, 
on the capricious nature of barbarians, resolved to ful- 
fil his part by the capture of Tarifa ; hence it was, 
that when Ballesteros appeared at Ximena, he arrested 


the movement of Drouet against the Alemtejo, and sent 
troops from Seville by 1 brique against th Spee h 
rene cael. whose position besides being extremely incon- 
venient to. the first and fourth corps, was likely to 
affect the taking of Tarifa. Ballesteros, if reinforced, 
might also have become very dangerous to the block- 
ade of Cadiz, by intercepting the supplies from the 


Campina de Tarifa, and still more by menacing Victor's 
communications with Seville, along the Guad: ilquivir. 
A demonstration by the allies in the Isla de Leon 
rested the march of these French troops for a moment, 


af- 


a 


but on the 14th eight thousand men under generals 
Godinot and Semel advanced upon St. Roque and 
Algeziras. The inhabitants of those places immedi- 
ately fled to the green island, and Ballesteros took ref- 


uge under Gibraltar, where his flanks were covered by 
the gun-boats of the place. The garrison was too 
weak to assist him with men, and thus cooped up, he 
lived upon the resources of the place, while efforts 


were therefore made to draw off the French by harass- 
ing their flanks. The naval means were not sufficient 
to remove his whole army to another quarter, but seven 
hundred were transported to Manilba, where the Ser- 


ranos and some Partidas had assembled on the left of 
the French, and at the same time twelve hundred Brit- 
ish troops with four guns under colonel Skerret, and 


two thousand Spaniards, under Copons, sailed from 
Cadiz to Tarifa to act upon the French right. 


Copons was driven back by a gale of wind, but 
Skerrett arrived the 17th. ‘The next day Godinot sent 
a det ich ment against him, but the sea-road ae which 
it marched was so swept with the guns of e Tuscan 
frigate, aided We the boats of the Stately, "thet the 
French after bent @ some men returned. Then Godi- 
not and Semélé being in dispute, and without provis- 
ions, retreated ; “they y were followed by Ballesteros’ 


cavalry as far as Ximena, where the two gene = sep- 
arated in great anger, and Godinot having reached 
Seville shot himself. ‘This failurein the s« > unset- 
tled Soult’s plan 

aster in Estremadura. 


SURPRISE OF AROYO MOLINO. 
When Drowet had retired to Zafra, Hill received 
orders from Wellington to drive Girard away from 
Caceres, that Morillo might forage that country. For 


this purpose he assembled his corps at nanny on | 
Spanish army to | 


the 23d, and Morillo brought the fifth 


calculating | 
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Salor. Girard was then at C aceres 


L1erco, but on the 
24th Hill occupied Aliseda and Casa de Cantillana 
, 


and the Spanish cavalry drove the French from Aroyo 
de Puerco. ‘The 26th at day-break Hill entered Mal. 
partida de Caceres, and his cavalry pushed back that 
of the enemy. Girard then abi andone d Caceres, but 
the weather was wet and stormy, and Hill, having no 
certain knowledge of the enemy’s ralted 
for the night at Malpartida. 

On the mornis o of the 27th the § pani irds ente red 
Caceres; the enemy was tracked to oT orre Mocha on 
the road to Merida; and the British general, h ping to 
intercept their line of march, pursued by a cross road, 
Aldea de Cano and Casa Don Antonio, 
During this movement intelligence was received that 
the French general had halted at Aroyo Molino, le saving 
a rear-guard at Albala, on the road to Caceres 


which proved that he was ignorant of the new direction 


movements, | 


ae 


nm Inain 


| taken by the allies, and only looked to a pursuit from 
Caceres. Hill immediately seized the advantage, and 
by a forced march reac hed Alcuesca in the night te ing 
then within a league of Aroyo de Me linos, 
This village was situated in a plain, and behind ita 
ierra or ridge of rocks, rose in the form of a crescent, 
about two miles wide on the chord. One road led 


1 was followed by a heavier dis- 


directly from Aleuesca upon Aroyo, another entered it 


from the left, and three led from it to the right. - The 
most distant of the last was Truxillo road, which 
rounded the extremity of the sierra; the nearest was 
the Merida road, and tween them was that of Me 
de] in. 

During the night, though the weather was dreadfal, 
no fires were permitted in the allied camp; and at two 
o’clock in the morning of the 28th, the troops moved 
to a low ridge, half a mile from Aroyo, under cover of 
which they formed three bodies; the infantry on the 
wings and the cavalry in the centre. The left column 


marched str right upon the villa ge, the right march- 
ed toward extreme point of the sierra, where the 
road to Truxillo turned the horn of the crescent; the 
ulry ke pt its due place between both. 

One | ide of Girard’s division, having marched at 


‘ ' 
Line 


s the 


cay 


rig 

four o'¢ ‘ k by the road of Mede lltn, was already safe, 
but Dombrouski’s brigade and the cavalry of Briche 
were still in the place; the horses of the rear-guard, 


unbridle d, were tied to the olive-trees, and the infantry 
were gathering to form on the Medellin road oute 
side the village. Girard himss in his quarters, 
waiting for his horse, when two British officers gal- 
loped down the street, and in an instant all was confue 
sion ; the cavalry bridled their horses, and the infanuy 


only f 


f was 


run to their alarming posts. But a thick mist rolled 
down the craggy mountain, a terrifying shout, drown- 
ing even the clatter of t elements arose on the blast, 
and with the driving storm came the seventy-first and 
ninety-second regiments, charging down the street. 
Then the French rear-guard of cavalry, fighting and 
struggling hard, were driven to the end of the village, 
and the infantry, hastily forming their squares, covered 
the main body of the horsemen which gathers d on their 
left. 

The seventy-first immediately lined the carden-walls, 
and opened a galling fire on the nearest square, while 
the ninety-second filing out of the streets formed upon 
the French right; the fiftieth regiment closely follow- 
ing, secured the prisoners in the village, and the rest 
of the column, headed by the Spanish cavalry, skirted 


the outside of the houses, and endeavoured to intercept 
the line of retreat. The guns opened on the 
French squares, the thirteenth dragoons captured their 
artillery, the ninth dragoons and German hussarsy 
charged their cavalry and entirely dispersed it with 
creat loss; but Girard, an intre pid officer, although 


wounded, still kept his infantry together, and contis iued 


soon 
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his retreat by the Truxillo road. The right column 
of the allies was however already in possession of that 
line, the cavalry and artillery were close upon the 
French flank, and the left column, hz iving re-formed, 
was again coming up fast; Girard’s men were falling 
by fifties, and his situation was desperate, yet he 
would not surrender, but giving the word to disperse, 
endeavoured to escape by scaling the almost inaccessi- 
ble rocks of the sierra. His pursuers, not less obsti- 
nate, immediately divided. 


ninth regiment and Ashworth’s Portuguese turned the 
mountain by the Truxillo road; the twenty-eighth and 
thirty-fourth, led by general Howard, followed him 
step by step up the rocks, and prisoners were taken 
every moment, until the pursuers, heavily loaded, were 
unable to continue the trial of speed with men who had 
thrown away their arms and packs. Girard, Dom- 
brouski, and Briche, escaped at first to San Hernando, 
and Zorita, in the 
crossing the Guadiana at Orellano on the 9th of No- 
vember, they rejoined Drouet with about six hundred 
men, the remains of three thousand. ‘They were said 
to be the finest troops then in Spain, and indeed their 
resolution not to surrender in h an appalling situa- 
tion was no mean proof of their excellence. 

The trophies of this action were the capture of twelve 
or thirteen hundred prisoners, including general Bron, 
and the prince of Aremberg; all the French artillery, 


re 


suc 


baggage, and commissariat, together with a contribu- 
tion fast raised; and during the fight, a Portugue se 
brigade, being united to Penne Villamur’s cavalry was 


sent to Me rida, where some stores were found. The 


loss of the allies was not more than seventy killed and 
wounded, but one officer, lieutenant Strenowitz, was 
taken. He was distinguished by his courage and suc- 


cessful enterprises, but he was an Austrian, who hav- 
ing abandoned the French army in Spain to join Julian 
Sanchez’ Partida, was liable to death by the laws of 
war; having been however originally forced into the 
French service he was, in reality, no deserter. General 


Hill, anxious to save him, applied frankly to genera! 
Drouet, and such was the latter’s good temper, that 
while smarting under this disaster he released his pri- 
soner. 

Girard was only deprived of his division, which was 


given to general Barois, yet in a military Ps int of view 


his offence was unpar dont ible. He knew two or three 
days before, that general Hill was near him; he knew 
that there was a good road from Malpartida to Aleuesea, 


because he had himself passed it coming from Caceres ; 


and yet he halted at Aroyo de Molino without neces- 
sity, and without sending out even a patrole upon his 
flank, thus sacrificing two thousand brave men. Napo- 
leon’s clemency was therefore great, and yet not } mis- 
placed, for Girard, afterwards, repaid it by his devotion 


at the battle of Lutzen when the emperor's star was on 
the wane. On the other hand gene Hill neglected 
no precaution, let no advantage escape; and to good 
arrangements added celerity of movement, with the 


utmost firmness and vigour of execution. His troops 


seconded him as he merited ; and here was made mani- 
fest the advantage of possessing the friendship of a 
peo ple so str ymngly influenced by the instincts of re- 


a as the Peninsul for, during the night of the 
27th, every Spani: ard in Aroya, as well as in Alcuesca, 
knew that the allies were at hand, and not 
found so base or so indisereet as to betray the fact. 
This blow being struck, Hill returned to his old 
a ind the Spanish troops fell back behind the 
Salor, but the report of Girard’s disaster set all the 
French corps in motion. Drouet re-occupied Caceres 
with a thousand men; Foy passed the Tagus at Alma- 
rez on the 15th of November, and moved to Truxillo; 
a convoy entered Badajos from Zafra on tl 
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The Spaniards ascended | 
the hills at an easier part beyond his left, the thirty-| 


Guadalupe mountains, after which, | 


' diversion in favour of Ballesteros and 
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second on the 20th, and Soult, while collecting troops 
in Seville, directed Phillipon to plant all the. ground 
under the guns at Badajos with potatoes and corn. 
Every thing seemed to indicate a powerful attack upon 
Hill, when a serious disturbance amongst the Polish 
troops, at Ronquillo, obliged Soult to detach men from 
Seville to quell it. W hen that was effected, a division 
of four thousand entered Estremadura, and Drouet 
whose corps was thus raised to fourteen thousand in- 
fantry and three thousand cavalry, on the fifth of De- 
cember advanced to Almendralejos, and the 18th his 
advanced guard occupied Merida.* At the same time 
Marmont concentrated part of his army at Toledo, from 
whence Montbrun, as we have seen, was directed to 
aid Suchet at Valencia, and Soult with the same view 
sent ten thousand men to the Despenos Peros. 
Drouet’s movements were, however, again stopped 
by some insubordination in the fifth corps. And as it 
was now known that Soult’s principal object was to 
destroy Ballesteros, and take ‘l'arifa, Hill again ad- 
vanced, partly to protect Morillo from Drouet, partly 
to save the resources of Estremadara, partly to make a 
Tarifa, and in 
sort also for Valencia. With this view he enter- 
ed Estremadura by Albuquerque on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, and having received information that the French, 
untaught by their former misfortunes were not vigilant, 
he made a forced march in hopes to surprise them. 
On the 28th he passed Villar del Rey and San Vin- 
cente and reached Nava de Membrillos, where he fell 
in with three hundred French infantry, and a few hus- 
sars, part of a foraging party, the remainder of which 
was at a village two leagues distant. A patrole gave 
an alarm, the French retreated towards Merida, and 
were closely followed by four hundred of the allied 
cavalry, who had orders to make every effort to stop 
their march ; but to use the words of general Hill, **the 
intrepid and admirable manner in which the enemy re- 
treated, the infantry formed in square, and favoured as 
he was by the nature of the country of which he knew 
how to take the fullest advantage, prevented the cavalry 
from effecting any thing against him.” Captain 
Neveux, the able officer who commanded on this oeca- 
sion, reached Merida with a loss of only forty men, all 


some 


aione 


killed or wounded by the fire of the artillery ; but the 
French at Merida immediately :.\bandoned their unfin- 
ished cmnlan and evacuated that town in the night, 


leaving behind some bread and a quantity of wheat. 
From Merida, Hill intending to fight Drouet, marched 


on the Ist of January to Almendralejos, where he cap- 
tured another field store; but the French general, 
whose troops were scattered, fell back towards Zafra; 
the weather was so bad, and the roads so deep, that 


general Hill with the main body halted while colonel 
Abercrombie with a detachment of phony ac and 
German cavalry followed the enemy rear-guard. 
oe Phillipon, who ne ver lost an advantage, 

ent, either the detachment which had escorted the 
convoy to Bad: ajos, or some Polish troops with whom 
he was discontented, down the Portuguese frontier on 
the right of the Guadiana, by Moura, Mourio, and 
Serpe, with orders to drive the herds of cattle from 
those places into the Sierra Morena. 

Abercrombie reached Fuente del Maestro, on the 
evening of the 3d, where, meeting with a stout squad- 
ron of the enemy, a stiff charge took place, and the 
French out-numbered and flanked on both sides were 
overthrown with a loss of thirty men. But Drouet wa 
now in full retreat for Monasterio, and Morillo moving 
upon Medellin, took post at San Benito. Thus the 
allies remained masters of Estremadura until the 
13th of January, when Marmont’s divisions moved by 
the valley of the T'agus towards the eastern frontier of 


* Mr, Stuart's Papers, MSS. 
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Portugal ; Hill then returned to Portalegre and sent a | 
division over the Tagus to Castello Branco. Drouet 
immediately returned to Llerena and his cavalry sup- 
orted by a detachment of infantry marched against 
Morillo, but that general, instead of falling back when 
Hill did, had made a sudden incursion to La Mancha, | 
and was then attacking the castle of Almagro. There, 
however, he was so eompletely defeated by general 
Treillard that, flying to Horcajo in the Guadaloupe 
mountains, although he reached it on the 18th, his 
fugitives were still coming in on the 2Ist, and his 
army remained for a long time in the greatest dis- 
order. 





————_ 


CHAPTER V. 


Soult resolves to besiege Tarifa—Ballesteros is driven a second 
time under the guns of Gibraltar—Laval invests Tarifa— 
Siege of Tarifa—The assault repulsed—Siege is raised—The 
true history of this siege exposed—Colonel Skerrett not the 
author of the success. 


Waite the events, recorded in the foregoing chap- 
ter, were passing in Estremadura, the south of Anda- 
lusia was the scene of more important operations. 
Soult, persisting in his design against ‘Tarifa, had 
given orders to assemble a battering train, and direct- | 
ed general Laval with a strong division of the 4th 
corps to move from Antequera upon San Roque. | 
Skerrett was then menacing the communications of | 

eneral Semelé on the side of Vejer de Frontera, and 
allesteros had obtained some success against that 
general at Bornos on the 5th of November; but Sker- 
rett finding that Copons instead of four thousand had | 
only brought seven hundred men, returned to Tarifa | 
on the approach of some French from Conil. 

Seméleé, being thus reinforced, obliged Ballesteros, 
on the 27th, again to take refuge under the walls of 
Gibraltar, which he reached just im time, to avoid a 
collision with Laval’s column from Antequera. Se- 
mé!é’s troops did not follow very close, and a combined 
attack upon Laval by the divisions of Ballesteros, | 
Skerrett, and Copons, was projected. The two latter 
with a part of the troops under Ballesteros, were 
actually embarked on the 29th of November for the | 
purpose of landing at Manilba, in pursuance of this | 
scheme, when Semélé’s column came in sight, * 

i 
} 


Skerrett and Copons instantly returned to Tarifa. 
Ballesteros remained at Gibraltar, a heavy burthen 
upon that fortress, and his own troops without shelter 
from the winter rain, wherefore general Campbell pro- 
posed to send them, in British vessels, to renew the 
attempt against Malaga, which had formerly failed 
under Lord Blayney. On the 12th of January, at the 
very moment of embarking, the French retired from 
before Gibraltar, by the Puerto de Ojen, a grand pass 
connecting the plains of Gibraltar and the valleys of 
the Guadaranque, with the great and rich plain called 
the Campina de Tarifa; and with the gorge of Los Pe- 
dragosos, which is the eastern entrance to the pastures 
called the Vega de Tarifa. This movement was 
preparatory to the siege of ‘l'arifa; and as the batter- 
ing train was already within five leagues of that place, 
Skerrett proposed to seize it by a combined operation 
from Cadis, Tarifa, Gibraltar, and Los Barios, where 
Ballesteros had now taken post. This combination 
was however on two wide a scale to be adopted in all 
its parts; Ballesteros indeed fell on the enemy by 
surprise at the pass of Ojen, and Skerrett and Copons 
received orders from general Campbell to take advan- 
tage of this diversion; but the former, seeing that his | 
own plan was not adopted to its full extent, would not 
stir, and the Spaniards after a skirmish of six hours 
retired. Laval then left fifteen hundred men to ob- 
serve Ballesteros, and placing a detachment at Vejes | 
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to cover his right flank, threaded Los Pedragosos and 
advanced against Tarifa. 

This town was scarcely expected by the French to 
make any resistance. It was encircled with towers, 
which were eonnected by an aneient archery wal}, 
irregular in form without a diteh, and so thin as to 
offer no resistance even to field artillery. To the 
north and east, some high ridges flanked, and seemed 
entirely to command the weak rampart; but the 
English engineer had observed that the nearest ridges 
formed, at half pistol-shot, a natural glacis, the plane 
of which, one point excepted, intersected the crest 
of the parapet with great nieety ; and to this advan. 
tage was added a greater number of towers, better 
flanks, and more powerful resources for an interior 
defence. He judged therefore that the seemingly 
favourable nature of the ridges combined with other 
circumstances, would scarcely fail to tempt the enemy 
to commence their trenches on that side. With g 
view to render the delusion unavoidable, he Strength- 
ened the western front of the place, rendered the 
access to it uneasy, by demolishing the main walls and 
removing the flooring of an isolated suburb on the 
north west; and an out-work, of a convent whick 
was situated about a hundred yards from that place, 
and to the east of the suburb. ‘This done, he prepared 
an internal defence, which rendered the storming of the 
breach the smallest difficulty to be eneountered; bas 
to appreciate his design the local peculiarities must be 
described. 

‘Tarifa was cloven in two by the bed of a periodical 
torrent which entering at the east, passed out at the 
This stream was barred, at its en- 
trance, by a tower with a portcullis, in front of which 
palisades were planted across the bed of the water, 


| The houses within the walls were strongly built and 


occupied inclined planes rising from each side of the 
torrent, and atthe exit of the latter there were two 
massive structures, forming part of the walls called 
the tower and castle of the Gusmans, both of which 
looked up the hollow formed by the meeting of the 
inclined planes at the stream. From these structures, 
first a sandy neck of land, and then a eauseway, the 
whole being about six hundred yards long, joined the 
town to an island, or rather promontory, about two 
thousand yards in circumference, with perpendicular 
sides, which forbade any entrance save by the cause- 
way ; and at the island end of the latter there was an 
unfinished entrenchment and battery. 

On the conneeting neck of land were some sand 
hills, the highest of which, ealled the Catalina, was 
scarped and erowned with a slight field work, con- 
taining a twelve-pounder. This hill covered the 
causeway, and in conjunction with the tower of the 
Gusmans, which was armed with a ship eighteen- 
pounder, flanked the western front, and commanded 
all the ground between the wallsand the island. The 
gun in the tower of the Gusmans also shot clear over 
the town on to the slope where the French batteries 
were expected to be raised ; and in addition to these 
posts, the Stately ship of the line, the Druid frigate, 
and several gun and mortar-boats were anchored in 
the most favourable situation for flanking the enemy's 
approaches. ' 

teverting then to the head of the defence, it will 
be seen, that while the ridges on the eastern fronts, 
and the hollow bed of the torrent, which offered cover 
for troops moving to the assault, deceitfully tempted 
the enemy to that side; the flanking fire of the con- 
vent, the ruins of the suburb, the hill of the Catalina, 
and the appearanee of the shipping deterred them 
even from examining the western side, and as it were, 
forcibly urged them towards the eastern ridge where 
the English engineer wished to find them. There he 
had even marked their ground, and indicated the sita- 
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ation of the breach; that is to say, close to the entrance 
of the torrent, where the hollow meeting of the 
inclined planes rendered the inner depth of the walls 
far greater than the outer depth; where he had loop- 
holed the houses, opened communications to the rear, 
barricaded the streets, and accumulated obstacles. 
The enemy after forcing the breach would thus have 
been confined between the houses on the inclined 
lanes, exposed on each side to the musketry from the 
[oop-holes and windows, and in front to the fire of the 
tower of the Gusmans, which looked up the bed of 
the torrent. Thus disputing every inch of ground, 
the garrison could at worst have reached the castle and 
tower of the Gusmans, which being high and massive 
were fitted for rear-guards to cover the evacuation of 
the place, and were provided with ladders for the 
troops to descend and retreat to the island under cover 
of the Catalina. 

The artillery available for the defence appeared very 
powerful, for besides that of the shipping, and the 
guns in the Catalina, there were in the island twelve 
pieces comprising four twenty-four-pounders, and two 
ten-inch mortars; and in the town there were six field- 
pieces and four coehorns on the east front. An eighteen- 
pound¢ r was on the Gusmans, a howitzer on the port- 
cullis tower, and two field-pieces were kept behind the 
town in reserve for sallies ; but most of the artillery 
in the island was mounted after the investment, so 
that two twenty-four-pounders and two mortars only, 
could take part in the defence of the town; and 
as the walls and towers of the latter were too weak 
and narrow to sustain heavy guns, only three field- 
pieces and the coehorns did in fact reply to the ene- 
my’s fire. 

SIEGE 


OF TARIFA. 


The garrison, including six hundred Spanish in- 
fantry and one hundred horse of that nation, amounted 
to two thousand five hundred men, and was posted in 
the following manner. Seven hundred were in the 
island, one hundred in the Catalina, two hundred in 
the convent, and fifteen hundred in the town. 

On the 19th of December the enemy having driven in 
the advanced posts, were encountered with a sharp skir- 
mish, and designedly led towards the eastern front. 

The 20th the place was invested, but on the 2lst a 
picquet of French troops having ineautiously advanced 
towards the western front, captain Wren of the eleventh 
suddenly descended from the Catalina and carried 
them off. In the night the enemy approached close to 
the walls, but the next morning captain Wren again 
came down from the Catalina, and, at the same time, 
the troops sallied from the convent, with a view to 
discover the position of the French advanced posts. 
So daring was this sally that Mr. Welstead of the 
eighty-second actually pushed into one of their camps 
and captured a field-piece there; and although he was 
unable to bring it off, in face of the French reserves, 
the latter were drawn by the skirmish under the fire 
of the ships, of the island, and of the town, whereby 
they suffered severely and could with difficalty recover 
the captured piece of artillery from under the guns of 
the north-east tower. 

In the night of the 22d the anticipations of the 
British engineer were realized. The enemy broke 
ground in two places, five hundred yards from the 
eastern front, and assiduously pushed forward their 
approaches until the 26th; but always under a de- 
structive fire, to which they replied with musketry, 
and with their wall-pieces, which killed several men, 
and would have been very dangerous, but for the sand- 
bags which captain Nicolas, the chief engineer at 
Cadiz, had copiously supplied. 
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On the 27th the French battering-train arrived, and 
on the 29th the sixteen-pounders opened against the 
town; and the howitzers against the island. These 
last did little damage beyond dismounting the gun in 
the tower of the Gusmans, which was however quickly 
re-established ; but the sixteen-pounders brought the 
old wall down in such flakes, that in a few hours a 
wide breach was effected, a little to the left of the port- 
cullis tower, looking from the camp. 

The place was now exposed both to assault and 
escalade, but behind the breach the depth to the street 
was above fourteen feet, the space below was covered 
with iron window-gratings, having every second bar 
turned up, the houses there, and behind all points liable 
to escalade, were completely prepared and garrisoned, 
and the troops were dispersed all round the ramparts, 
each regiment having its own quarter assigned. The 
Spanish and forty-seventh British regiment guarded 
the breach, and on their right some riflemen prolonged 
the line. The eighty-seventh regiment oceupied the 
portcullis tower and extended along the rampart to the 
left. 

In the night of the 29th the enemy fired salvos of 
grape on the breach, but the besieged cleared the foot 
of it between the discharges. 

The 30th the breaching fire was renewed, the wall 
was broken for sixty feet, and the whole breach offered 
an easy ascent, yet the besieged again cleared away 
the rubbish, and in the night were fast angmenting the 
defences behind, when a heavy rain filled the bed of 
the river, and the torrent bringing down, from the 
French camp, planks, fascines, gabions, and dead 
bodies, broke the palisades with a shock, bent the port- 
cullis backward, and with the surge of the waters even 
injured the defences behind the breach: a new passage 
was thus opened in the wall, yet such was the vigour 
of the besieged, that the damage was repaired before 
the morning, and the troops calmly and confidently 
awaited 


THE ASSAULT. 


The waters subsided in the night as quickly as they 
had risen, but at daylight a living stream of French 
grenadiers glided swiftly down the bed of the river, 
and as if assured of victory, arrived, without shout or 
tumult, within a few yards of the walls, when, instead 
of quitting the hollow, to reach the breach, they, like 
the torrent of the night, continued their rapid course 
and dashed against the portcullis. The British sol- 
diers, who had hitherto been silent and observant, as 
if at a speetacle which they were expected to applaud, 
now arose, and with a crashing volley smote the head 
of the French column! The leading officer, covered 
with wounds, fell against the portcullis and gave up 
his sword through the bars to colonel Gough; the 
French drummer, a gallant boy, who was beating the 
charge, dropped lifeless by his officer’s side, and the 
dead and wounded filled the hollow. The remainder 
of the assailants then breaking out to the right and 
left, spread along the slopes of ground under the ram- 
parts and opened a quick irregular musketry. At the 
same time, a number of men coming out of the trenches, 
leaped into pits digged in front, and shot fast at the 
garrison, but no escalade or diversion at the other points 
was made, and the storming column was dreadfully 
shattered. For the ramparts streamed forth fire, and 
from the north-eastern tower a field-piece, held in re- 
serve expressly for the occasion, sent, at pistol-shot 
distance, a tempest of grape whistling through the 
French masses, which were swept away in such a 
dreadful manner, that they could no longer endure the 
destruction, but plunging once more into the hollow 


This advantage was | returned to their camp, while a shout of victory, min- 


however counterbalanced by the absence of the ships | gled with the sound of musical instruments, passed 


which were all driven away in a gale on the 23rd. 


| round the wall of the town. 
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In this combat the allies lost five officers and thirty- 
one men, but the French dead covered all the slopes in 
front of the rampart, and choked the bed of the river, 
and ten wounded officers, of whom only one survived, 
were brought in by the breach. Skerrett, compassion- 
ating their sufferings and admiring their bravery, per- 
mitted Laval to fetch off the remainder; and the opera- 
tions of the siege were then suspended, for both sides 
suffered severely from the weather. The rain partially 
ruined the French batteries, interrupted their commu- 
nications, and stopped their supplies; on the other 
hand the torrent, again swelling, broke the stockades 
of the allies and injured their intrenchments, and some 
vessels, coming from Gibraltar with ammunition, were 
wrecked on the coast. Nevertheless a fresh assault 
was hourly expected until the night of the 4th, when, 
several cannon-shots being heard in the French camp, 
without any bullets reaching the town, it was judged 
that the enemy were destroying the guns previous to 
retreating. Soon afterwards large fires were observed, 
and at daylight the troops issuing out of the convent, 
drove the enemy from the batteries, and commenced a 
skirmish with the rear-guard; but a heavy storm im- 
peded the action; the French conducted their retreat 
skilfully, and the British, after making a few prisoners, 
relinquished the pursuit. Nevertheless Laval’s 
fortunes did not end here. The privations his troops 
had endured in the trenches produced sickness; many 
men deserted, and it was computed, at the time, that 
the expedition cost the French not less than a thousand 
men, while the whole loss of the allies did not exceed 
one hundred and fifty.* 

Such is the simple tale of Tarifa, but the true his- 
tory of its defence cannot there be found. ‘To hide the 
errors of the dead is not always a virtue, and when it 
involves injustice to the living it beeomes a crime; 
colonel Skerrett has obtained the credit, but he was 
not the author of the success at Tarifa. He, and lord 
Proby, the second in command, were from the first im- 
pressed with a notion, that the place could not be de- 
fended and ought to be abandoned; all their proceed- 
ings tended to that end, and they would even have 
abandoned the island. At colonel Skerrett’s express 
desire general Cooke had recalled him on the 18th, 
that is to say, the day before the siege commenced ; 
and during its progress he neither evinced hopes of 
final success, nor made exertions to obtain it; in some 
instances he even took measures tending directly to- 
wards failure. ‘lo whom then was England indebted 
for this splendid achievement? The merit of the con- 
ception is undoubtedly due to general Campbell, the 
lieutenant-governor of Gibraltar. He first occupied 
Tarifa, and he also engaged the Spaniards to admit an 
English garrison into Ceuta, that the navigation of the 
straits and the coasting trade might be secured; for he 
was the only authority in the south of the Peninsula 
who appeared to understand the true value of those 
points. Finally, it was his imperious and even menac- 
ing orders, which prevented colonel Skerrett from aban- 
doning ‘Tarifa before the siege commenced. 

General Campbell’s resolution is the more to be ad- 
mired, because Tarifa was, strictly speaking, not within 
his command, which did not extend beyond the walls 
of his own fortress; and he had also to contend against 
general Cooke, who claimed the controul of a garrison 
which was chiefly composed of troops from Cadiz. 
He acted also contrary to the opinion of lord Welling- 
ton, who, always averse to any serious co-operation 
with the Spaniards, as well knowing the latter would 
inevitably fail, and throw the burthen on the British in 
the hour of need, was in this instance more strongly 
influenced, because the reports of general Cooke, found- 
ed on colonel Skerrett’s and lord Proby’s representa- 


mis- 


* General Campbell's Correspondence, MSS. 
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tions, reprobated the defence of Tarifa. Thus misin. 
formed of the real resources, and having no local know. 
ledge of the place, lord Wellington judged, that the 
island only could be held—that Skerrett’s detachment 
was not wanting for that purpose—and that without 
the island the enemy could not keep possession of 
Tarifa. Were they even to take both, he thought the 
could not retain them, while BalleSteros was in Strengt 
and succoured from Gibraltar, unless they also kept a 
strong force in those parts; finally, that the defence of 
the island was the least costly and the most certain, 
However, with that prudence, which always marked 
his proceedings, although he gave his opinion, he would 
not interfere from a distance, in a matter which could 
only be accurately judged of on the spot. 

But the island had not a single house, and wag de. 
fenceless ; the rain alone, without reckoning the effects 
of the enemy’s shells, w ould have gone near to force 
the troops away ; and as the shipping could not always 
remain in the road-stead, the building of casemates and 
barracks, and storehouses for provisions and ammuni- 
tion, would have been more expensive than the defence 
of the town. ‘Tarifa was therefore an out-work to the 
island, and one so capable of a good defence thata 
much more powerful attack had been expected, and q 
more powerful resistance prepared by the English 
engineer; a defence not resting on the valour of the 
troops alone, but upon a skilful calculation of all the 
real resources, and all the chances. 

That the value of the object was wor_h the risk may 
be gathered from this, that Soult, three months after 
the siege, thus expressed himself, ** The taking of 
‘Tarifa will be more hurtful to the English and to the 
defenders of Cadiz, than the taking of Alicant or even 
Badajos, where I cannot go without first securing my 
left and taking Tarifa.”** And, besides the advantages 
already noticed as belonging to the possession of this 
place, it was close to Ceuta where there were a few 
British soldiers, but many French prisoners, and above 
two thousand discontented Spanish troops and galley- 
slaves ; Ceuta, which was so neglected by the Spanish 
regency that a French general, a prisoner, did not hesi- 
tate to propose to the governor to give It up to Sou 
his only means‘of avoiding starvation.t Neither would 
Soult have failed to strengthen himself at Tarifa in de- 
spite of Ballesteros, were it only to command the sup- 
impifia, and those from Barbary which 
ight to that port or to Conil: the latter 
seldom frequented by the Moors, because 
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the run was long and precarious, whereas a favourable 
current always brought their craft well to Tarifa. 
Swarms of the French gun-boats would therefore soon 
have given Soult the command of the coasting trade, 
if not of the entire straits. 

Tarifa then was worth the efforts made for its de- 
fence; and setting aside the courage and devotion of 
the troops, without which nothing could have been 


effected, the merit chiefly appertains to sir Charles 
Smith, the captain of engineers. That officer’s vigour 
and capacity overmatched the enemy’s strength with- 
out, and the weakness and cajolement of those who did 
not wish to defend it within. Skerrett could not mea- 
sure a talent above his own mark, and though he yield- 
ed to Smith’s energy, he did so with avowed reluct- 
ance, and dashed it with some wild actions, for which 
it is difficult to assign a motive; because he was nota 
dull man, and he was a man, as his death at 
Bergem-op-Zoon proved. But his military capacity 
was naught, and his mind did not easily catch another’s 
Tarifa was the commentary upon Tara- 


brave 


enthusiasm. 
gona, 
During the siege, the engineer’s works in front were 


* Intercepted despatches, 17th April, 1812. 
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constantly impeded by colonel Skerrett; he would call 
off the labourers to prepare posts of retreat, and Smith’s 
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desire to open the north-gate, (which had been built | 
up,) that the troops might have egress in case of esca- | 


lade, was opposed to him, although there was no other 


point 
which was near the castle. 


for the garrison to sally, save by the sea-gate | 
On the 29th of December | 


a shell, fired from the eighteen-pounder in the tower | 


of the Gusmans, having bursted too soon, killed or 
wounded one of the inhabitants, and a deputation of 
the citizens came to complain of the accident; colonel 
Skerrett, although the breach was then open, immedi- 


ately ordered that gun, and a thirty-two-pound carron- | 
ade, which at four hundred yards looked into the | 
French batteries, to be dismounted and spiked! and it | 


was done! ‘Tocrown this absurd conduct, he assigned 
the charge of the breach entirely to the Spanish troops, 
and if Smith had not insisted upon posting the forty- 
seventh British regiment along-side of them, this alone 
would have ruined the defence ; because hunger, naked- 
ness, and neglect, had broken the spirit of these poor 
men, and during the combat general Copons alone dis- 
layed the qualities of a gallant soldier. 

To the British engineer, therefore, the praise of this 
splendid action is chiefly due; because he saw from 
the first all the resources of the place, and with equal 
firmness and talent developed them, notwithstanding 
the opposition of his superiors; because at the same 
time he, by skilful impositions, induced the enemy 
(whose attack should have embraced the suburbs and 


the north-west salient angle of the place) to open his | 
trenches on the east, where the besieged, under the 


appearance of weakness, had concentrated all their 
strength; finally, because he repressed despondency 
where he failed to infuse confidence. The second in 
merit was captain Mitchell, of the artillery; because 
in the management of that arm for the defence of the 


town, his talent and enterprise were conspicuous, espe- | 


eially during the assault; nor can the result of this last 
event be taken as the just measure of either officer’s 
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merits, seeing that a prolonged siege and a more skilful 
and powerful attack was expected. In the enemy’s 
camp was found the French engineer’s sketch for a re- 
newed operation by a cautious and extensive system 
of mines and breaches; but nothing was there laid 
down that had not been already anticipated, and pro- 
vided against by his British opponents. If then the 
defence of Tarifa was a great and splendid exploit, 
and none can doubt that it was, those who conéeived, 
planned, and executed it should have all the glory. 
Amongst those persons colonel Skerrett has no right 
to be p! ced; yet, such are the errors of power, that 
he was highly applauded for what he did not do, and 
general Campbell was severely rebuked by lord Liver- 
pool for having risked wis Majesty’s troops! 

The French displayed courage but no skill. For 
two days, their heavy howitzers had been directed 
vaguely against the in‘erior of the town, and the dis- 
tant island, whither the unfortunate people fled from 
their shattered and burning houses. A portion of the 
shells thus thrown away in cruelty would have levelled 
the north-east tower with the ground, and the French 
were aware of its importance ; Bas thi sughout the siege 
their operations were mastered by the superior ability 
of the engineer and artillery officers opposed to them. 

In the expectation that a more powerful attack would 
be made in the spring, general Campbell directed case- 
mates and splinter proofs to be made in the island, but 
Skerrett’s troops were recalled to Cadiz, which now 
contained nearly eight thousand British, exclusive of 
fifteen hundred of these destined for Carthagena and 
Alicant. This arrangement was however soon changed, 
because the events of the war put Carthagena out of 
the French line of operations, and the pestilence there 
caused the removal of the British troops. Neither 
was Tarifa again attacked; lord Wellington had pre- 
dicted that it would not, and on sure grounds, for he 
was then contemplating a series of operations, which 
were calculated to change the state of the war, and 
which shall be set forth in the next book. 





BOOK XVI. 





CHAPTER I. 


Political situation of king Joseph—Political state of Spain— 

Political state of Portugal—Military operations—Julian 
Sanchez captures the governor of Ciudad Rodrigo—General 
Thiebault introduces a convoy and a new governor into that 
fortress—Difficulty of military operations on the Agueda— 
The allied army, be ing pressed for provisions, takes wide 
cantonments, and preparations are secretly made for the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. 


Up to this period, the invasion, although diversified 
by occasional disasters on the part of the invaders, had 
heen progressive. The tide, sometimes flowing, some- 
times ebbing, had still gained upon the land, and 
wherever the Spaniards had arrested its progress, it 
was England that urged their labour and renovated 
their tired strength ; no firm barrier, no solid dike, had 
been opposed to its ravages, save by the British gen- 
eral in Portugal, and even there the foundation of his 
work, sapped by the trickling waters of folly and in- 
fort 


trigue, was sliding away. By whata surprising eff 


of courage and judgment he secured it sha!l now be | 


shown; and as the field operations, in this war, were 
always influenced more by political considerations, 
than by military principles, it will be necessary first 
to place the general’s situation with respect to the 
former in its true light. 

Political situation of king Joseph. France, abounding 
in riches and power, was absolute mistress of Europe 
from the Pyrenees to the Vistula; but Napoleon, reso- 
lute to perfect his continental system for the exclusion 
of British goods, now found himself, in the pursuit 
of that object, hastening rapidly to a new war, and one 
so vast, that even his force was strained to meet it. 
The Peninsula already felt relief from this cause. The 
dread of his arrival ceased to influence the operations 
of the allied army in Portugal, many able French offi- 
cers were recalled, and as it was known that the im- 
perial guards, and the Polish troops, were to withdraw 
from Spain, the scale of offensive projects was neces- 
sarily contracted. Conscripts and young soldiers in- 
stead of veterans, and in diminished numbers, were 
now to be expected ; and in the French army there was 
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a general, and oppressive sense, of the enormous exer- | 


tion which would be required to bring two such mighty 
wars toa happy conclusion. On the other hand, the 


Peninsulars were cheered by seeing so powerful a) 


monarch, as the czar, rise in opposition to Napoleon, 
and the English general found the principal basis of 
his caleulations realized by this diversion. He had 
never yet been strong enough to meet eighty thousand 


French troops in battle, even under a common general ; | 


but his hopes rose when he saw the great warrior of 
the age, not only turning himself from the contest, but 
withdrawing from it a reserve of four hundred thousand 
veterans, whose might the whole world seemed hardly 
able to withstand. — 

The most immediate effect, however, which the ap- 
proaching contest with Russia produced in the Penin- 


sula, was the necessity of restoring Joseph to his} 


While the | 


former power over the French armies. 
emperor was absent from Paris, the supreme controul 
of the cperations could only be placed in the hands of 
the monarch of Spain; yet this was only to reproduce 
there, and with greater virulence, the former jealousies 
and disputes. 


equal to his, pretexts for disputes were never wanting 
on either side, and the mischievous nature of those 
disputes may be gathered from one example. In No- 
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Joseph’s Spanish policy remained un- | 
changed ; the pride of the French generals was at least 


vember the king being pressed for money, sold the | 


magazines of corn collected near Toledo, for the army 
of Portugal, and without which the latter could not 
exist; Marmont, regardless of the political scandal, 
immediately sent troops to recover the magazines by 
force, and desired the purchasers to reclaim their 
money from the monarch. 

Political state of Spain. All the intrigues and cor- 
ruptions and conflicting interests before described had 
increased in violence. The negotiations for the medi- 
ation of England with the colonies, were not ended; 
Carlotta still pressed her claims; and the division 
between the liberals and serviles, as they were called, 
became daily wider. Cadiz was in 1811 the very focus 
of all disorder. The government was alike weak and 
dishonest, and used many pitiful arts to extract money 
from England. No subterfuge was toomean. When 
Blake was going with the fourth army to Estremadura 
previous to the battle of Albuera, the minister Bar- 
daxi entreated the British envoy to grant a loan, or a 
gift, without which, he asserted, Blake could not move; 
Mr. Wellesley refused, because a large debt was al- 
ready due to the legation, and the next morning a Span- 
ish ship of war from America landed a million and a 
half of dollars ! 

In July, notwithstanding the victory of Albuera, the 
regency was held in universal contempt, both it and the 
cortes were without influence, and their conduct merited 
it. For although vast sums were continually received, 
and every service was famished, the treasury was de- 
clared empty, and there was no probability of any fur- 
ther remittances from America. The temper of the 

ublic was soured towards Engiand, the press openly 
assailed the British character, and all things so evi- 
dently tended towards anarchy, that Mr. Wellesley de- 
clared “Spanish affairs to be then worse than they 
had been at any previous period of the war.” 

The cortes, at first swayed by priests and lawyers, 
who cherished the inquisition and were opposed to all 
free institutions, was now chiefly led by a liberal or 
rather democratic party, averse to the British influence ; 
hence, in August a new constitution, quite opposed to 
the aristocratic principle, was promulgated. With the 
excellencies and defects of that instrument the present 
History has indeed little concern, but the results were 
not in accord with the spirit of the contrivance, and the 


evils affecting the war were rather increased by it; the | 
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and bitter enemies, and the time and attention, which 
should have been bestowed upon the amelioration of the 
soldiers’ condition, was occupied in factions, disputes 
and corrupt intrigues. ’ 

That many sound abstract principles of government 
were clearly and vigorously laid down in the scheme 
of this constitution, cannot be denied, the complicated 


| oppressions of the feudal system were swept away with 


a bold and just hand ; but of what avail, as regarded 
the war, was the enunciation of principles which were 
never attempted to be reduced to practice? What en 
couragement was it to the soldier, to be told he 
was a free man, fighting for a constitution as well as 
for national independence, when he saw the authors of 
that constitution, corruptly revelling in the wealth 
which should have clothed, and armed, and fed him! 
What was nominal equality to him, when he saw inca. 
pacity rewarded, crimes and treachery unpunished ip 
the rich, the poor and patriotic oppressed? He laughed 
to scorn those who could find time to form the consti. 
tution of a great empire, but could not find time or hon. 
esty to feed, or clothe, or arm the men who were to 
defend it! 

The enemies of democracy soon spread many grie- 
vous reports of misfortunes and treachery, some true, 
and at the most critical period of the war 
in Valencia, they endeavoured to raise a popular com- 
motion to sweep away the cortes. The monks and fri- 
ars, furious at the suppression of the inquisition, were 
the chief plotters every where; and the proceedings 
of Palacios, in concert with them, were only part of a 
church project, commenced all over Spain to resist the 
cortes. In October, Lardizabal, the other deposed 
regent, published at Alicant, a manifesto, in which he 
accused the cortes and the Cadiz writers of jacobinism, 
maintained the doctrine of passive obedience, and as- 
serted, that the regents only took the oath to the cortes, 
because they could not count on the army or the people 
at Cadiz; otherwise they would cause the king’s an- 
thority to be respected in their persons as -his only 
legitimate representatives. This manifesto was declared 
treasonable, and a vessel was despatched to bring the 
offender to Cadiz; but the following day it was dis- 
covered, that the old council of Castile had also drawn 
up a manifesto similar in principle, and the persons 
sent by the cortes to seize the paper were told that it 
was destroyed. The protest of three members against 
it was however found, and five lawyers were selected 
from the cortes to try the guilty councillors and Lar 
dizabal. 

In November the public cry for a new regency became 
general, and it was backed by the English plenipoten- 
tiary. Nevertheless the matter was deferred upon 
divers pretexts, and meanwhile the democratic party 
gained strength in the cortes, and the anti-British feel- 
ing appeared more widely diffused than it really was; 
because some time elapsed before the church and aris- 
tocratic party discovered that the secret policy of Eng- 
land was the same as their own. It was so, however, 
even to the upholding of the inquisition, which it was 
ridiculously asserted had become objectionable only in 
name ; as if, while the frame-work of tyranny existed, 
there could ever be wanting the will to fill it up. Ne 
cessity alone induced the British cabinet to put on a 
smooth countenance towards the cortes. In this state 
of affairs, the negotiation for the colonial mediation, 
was used by the Spaniards mercly as a ground for de- 
manding loans, subsidies, and succours in kind, which 
they used in fitting out new expeditions against the 
revolted colonists ; the complaints of the British le- 
gation on this point were quite disregarded, At this 
time also Lapena was acquitted of misconduct at Ba- 
rosa, and would have been immediately re-employed, 
if the English minister had not threatened to quit Ca- 


some false ; 


democratic basis of the new constitution excited many ! diz, and advised general Cooke to do the same. 
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Mr. Wellesley seeing the most fatal consequences 
to the war must ensue, if a stop was not put to the 
misconduct of the regency, had sent Mr. Vaughan, the 
secretary of legation, to acquaint the British cabi- 
net with the facts, and to solicit a more firm and deci- 
ded course of policy. Above all things he desired to 
have the subsidies settled by treaty, that the people of 
Spain might really know what England had done and 
was still doing for them; for on every occasion, arms, 
clothing, ammunition, loans, provisions, guns, stores, 
and even workmen and funds, to form founderies, were 
demanded and obtained by the Spanish government, 
and then wasted or embezzled, without the people ben- 
efiting, or even knowing of the generosity, or rather 
extravagance, with which they were supplied; while 
the receivers and wasters were heaping calumnies on 
the donors. 

The regency question was at last seriously discussed 
in the cortes, and the deputy, Capmany, who if we 
may believe the partizans of Joseph, was anti-English 
in his heart, argued the necessity of this change on the 
ground of pleasing the British.* ‘This excited great 
discontent, as he probably intended, and many depu- 
ties declared at first that they would not be dictated to 
by any foreign power; but the departure of Mr. Vaugh- 
an alarmed them, and a commission, formed to improve 
the mode of governing, was hastening the decision of 
the question, when Blake’s disaster at Valencia com- 
pleted the work. Carlotta’s agent was active in her 
Pehalf, but the eloquent and honest Arguelles was op- 
posed to him; and the cortes although they recognized 

her claim to the succession, denied her the regency, 
because of a previous decree which excluded all royal 
ersonages from that office. 

On the 21st of January 1812, after a secret discus- 
sion of twenty-four hours, a new regency, to consist of 
five members, of which two were Americans, was 
proclaimed. ‘Themen chosen, were the duke of Infan- 
tado, then in England, Henry O’Donnel, admiral Vil- 
larvicencio, Joachim de Mosquera, and Ignacios de 
Ribas; and each was to have the presidency by rota- 
tion for six months. 

They commenced beneficially. O’Donnel was friend- 
ly to the British alliance, and proposed a military feast, 
to restore harmony between the English and Spanish 
officers; he made many changes in the department of 
war, and finances; consulted the British generals, and 
disbanding several bad regiments, incorporated the 
men with other battalions ; he also reduced many 
inefficient and malignant colonels, and striking off from 
the pay lists all unemployed and absent officers, it was 
found that they were five thousand in number! Bal- 
lesteros was appointed captain-general of Andalusia 
and received the command of the fourth army, whose 
head-quarters were prudently removed to Algeziras ; 
the troops were there encreased, by drafts from Cadiz 
to ten or twelve thousand men, and anew army was 
set on foot in Murcia. Finally, to check trading with 
the French a general blockade of all the coast in their 
possession, from Rosas to St. Sebastian, was declared. 

But it was soon discovered that the secret object 
was to obtain a loan from England, and as this did 
not succeed, and nothing good was ever permanent in 
Spanish affairs, the old disputes again broke out. The 
democratic spirit gained strength in the cortes; the 
anti-English party augmented; the press abounded 
in libels impugning the good faith of the British nation, 
especially with respect to Ceuta; for which however 
there was some plausible ground of suspicion, because 
the acqnisition of that fortress had actually been pro- 
posed to lord Liverpool. The new regency, also as vi- 
vlent as their predecessors with respect to America, 
disregarded the mediation, and having secretly organ- 


* Joseph's papers captured at Vittoria. 
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ized in Gallicia an expedition against the colonies, sup- 
plied it with artillery furnished from England for the 
French war, and then, under another pretence, demand- 
ed money of the British minister to forward this 
iniquitous folly. 

Political state of Portugal.—In October all the evils 
before described still existed, and were aggravated. 
The old disputes remained unsettled, the return of the 
royal family was put off, and the reforms in the mili- 
tary system, which Beresford had repaired to Lisbon 
to effect, were either thwarted or retarded by the re- 
gency. Mr. Stuart indeed forced the government to 
repair the bridges and roads in Beira, to throw some 
provisions into the fortresses; and, in despite of Re- 
dondo, the minister of finance, who, for the first time, 
now opposed the British influence, he made the regency 
substitute a military chest and commissariat, instead 
of the “ Junta de Viveres.”” But Forjas and Redondo 
then disputed for the custody of the new chest; and 
when Mr. Stuart explained to the one, that, as the in- 
tent was to separate the money of the army from that 
of the civil departments, his claims were incompatible 
with such an object; and to the other that the conduct 
of his own department was already more than he could 
manage, both were offended; and this new source of 
disorder was only partially closed by withholding the 
subsidy until they yielded. 

Great malversations if the revenue were also dis- 
covered; and a plan, to enforce an impartial exaction 
of the “ decima,’’ which was drawn up by Nogueira, 
at the desire of Wellington, was so il) received b 
those whose illegal exemptions it attacked, that the 
Souzas immediately placed themselves at the head of 
the objectors out of doors. Nogueira then modified it, 
but the Souzas still opposed, and as Wellington, judg- 
ing the modification to be an evasion of the principle, 
would not recede from the first plan, a permanent dis- 
pute and a permanent evil, were thus established by 
that pernicious faction. In fine, not the Souzas only, 
but the whole regency in their folly now imagined that 
the war was virtually decided in their favour, and were 
intent upon driving the British away by disgusting the 
general. 

A new quarrel also arose in the Brazils. Lord Wel- 
lington had been created conde de Vimiero, Beresford 
conde de Trancoso, Silveira conde d’Amurante; and 
other minor rewards, of a like nature, had been con- 
ferred on subordinate officers. These honours had 
however been delayed in a marked manner, and lord 
Strangford, who appears to have been ruled entirely 
by the Souza faction, and was therefore opposed to 
Forjas, charged, or as he» termed it, reported a charge, 
made against the latter, at the Brazils, for having eul- 
pably delayed the official return of the officers who 
were thus to be rewarded. Against this accusation, 
which had no foundation in fat, seeing that the report 
had been made, and that Forjas was not the person to 
whose department it belonged, lord Wellington and 
Mr. Stuart protested, because of the injustice ; and be- 
cause it was made in pursuance of a design to remove 
Forjas from the government. The English general 
was however thus placed in a strange position, for 
while his letters to Forjas were menacing rebukes to 
him, and his coadjutors, for their neglect of public 
affairs ; and while his formal complaints of the conduct 
of the regency were transmitted to the Brazils, he was 
also obliged to send other letters in support of the very 
persons whom he was justly rebuking for misconduct. 

In the midst of these embarrassments, an accidental 
event was like to have brought the question of the 
British remaining in Portugal to a very sudden deci- 
sion. While Massena was before the lines, one d’Am- 
blemont had appeared in North America, and given to 
Onis, the Spanish minister, a plan for burning the 
British fleet in the Tagus, which he pretended to have 
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received orders from the French government to execute. 
This plan being transmitted to the Brazils, many per- 
sons named by d’Amblemont as implicated were, in 
consequence arrested at Lisbon and sent to Rio Janeiro, 
* although Mr. Stuart had ascertained the whole affair 
to be a forgery. ‘The attention paid to this man by 
Onis and by the court of Rio Janeiro, induced him to 
make farther trial of their credulity, and he then brought 
forward a correspondence between the principal autho- 


rities of Mexico and the French government; he even | 


produced letters from the Freneh ministers, directing 
intrigues to be commenced at Lisbon, and the French 
interest there to be placed in the hands of the Portu- 
guese intendant of police. 

Mr. Stuart, lamenting the ruin of many innocent per- 
sons, whom this forging villain was thus dooming, 
prayed lord Wellesley to interfere ; but meanwhile the 
court of Rio Janeiro, falling headlong into the snare, 
sent orders to arrest more victims ; and amongst others, 
“without assigning any cause, and without any commu- 
nication with the English general, the regency seized 
one Borel, a clerk in the department of the British pay- 
master-general. ‘This act being at once contrary to 
treaty, hostile to the alliance, and insulting in manner, 
raised lord Wellington’s indignation to such a pitch, 
that he formally notified to the Portuguese government 
his resolution, unless good’ reasons were assigned and 
satisfaction made for the outrage, to order all persons 
attached to the British to place themselves in security 
under the protection of the army, as if in a hostile 
country, ontil the further pleasure of the British prince 
regent should be made known. 

The political storm which had been so long gather- 
ing then seemed ready to break, but suddenly the 
horizon cleared. Lord Wellington’s letter to the 


prince, backed up by lord Wellesley’s vigorous diplo- | 


macy, had at last alarmed the court of Rio Janeiro, and 
in the very crisis of Borel’s case came letters, in which 
the prince regent admitted, and approved of all the 
ameliorations and changes proposed by the English 
general ; and the contradiction given by Mr. Stuart to 
the calumnies of the Souza faction, was taken as the 
ground for a complete and formal retraction, by Lin- 
hares, of his former insinuations, and insulting note 
relative to that gentleman’s conduct. Principal Souza 
was however not dismissed, nor was Forjas’ resigna- 
tion noticed, but the prince declared that he would 
overlook that minister’s disobedience, and retain him 
in office ; thus proving that fear, not conviction, or jus- 
tice, for Forjas had not been disobedient, was the true 
cause of this seeming return to friendly relations with 
the British. 

Mr. Stuart considering the submission of the prince 
to be a mere nominal concession of power which was 
yet to be ripened intg real authority, Jooked for further 
difficulties, and he was not mistaken: meanwhile he 
made it a point of honour to defend Forjas, and No- 
gueira, from the secret vengeance of the opposite fac- 
tion. The present submission of the court however 
gave the British an imposing influence, which rendered 
the Souzas’ opposition nugatory for the moment. Borel 
was released and excuses were made for his arrest; 
the formation of a military chest was pushed with 
vigour; the paper money was raised in value; the 
revenue was somewhat increased, and Beresford was 
enabled to make progress in the restoration of the 
army. The prince had however directed the regency 
to revive his claim to Olivenza immediately ; and it 
was with difficulty that lord Wellington could stifle 
this absurd proceeding; neither did the forced harmony 


last, for the old abuses affecting the civil administra- | 


tion of the army rather increased, as will be shewn in 
the narration of military operations which are.now to 
be treated of. 

It will be remembered that after the action of El 
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| Bodon, the allied army was extensively cantoned on 
| both sides of the Coa. Ciudad Rodrigo was distant} 
| observed by the British, and so closely by Julian San. 
| chez, that on the 15th he carried off more than two 
| hundred oxen from under the guns of the place, and at 
the same time captured general Renaud the governoy 
who had imprudently ventured out with a weak escort, 
At this time Marmont had one division in Placentia 
and the rest of his infantry between that place and 
Madrid ; but his cavalry was at Peneranda on the Sala. 
manca side of the mountains, and his line of communj- 
| cation was organized on the old Roman road of the 
| Puerto de Pico, which had been repaired after the 
battle of Talavera. The army of the north stretched 
from the Tormes to Astorga, the walls of which place 
| as well as those of Zamora, and other towus in Leon, 
| were being restored, that the flat country might be held 
with a few troops against the Gallician army. It wag 
| this scattering of the enemy which had enabled Jord 
Wellington to send Hill against Girard at Aroyo de 
Molino; but when the reinforcements from France 
| 





reached the army of Portugal, the army of the north 
was again concentrated, and would have invaded (al- 
licia while Bonet attacked the Asturias, if Julian Sap. 
chez’s exploit had not rendered it necessary first to te- 
vietual Ciudad Rodrigo. 

With this view a large convoy was collected at Sala- 
manca, in October, by general Thiebaalt, who spread 
a report that a force was to assemble towards ‘Tamames, 
and that the convoy was for its support. This report 

| did not deceive lord Wellington; but he believed that 
| the whole army of the north and one division of the 
| army of Portugal would be employed in the operation, 
| and therefore made arrangements to pass the Agueda 
| and attack them on the march. The heavy rains how- 
| ever rendered the fords of that river impracticable; 
Thiebault seized the occasion, introduced the convoy, 
| and leaving a new governor returned on the 2d of No- 
vember before the waters had subsided. One brigade 
| of the light division was at this time on the Vadillo, 
but it was too weak to meddle with the French, and it 
| was impossible to reinforce it while the Agueda was 
overflowed; for such is the nature of that river that all 
military operations on its banks are uncertain. Itis 
very difficult for an army to pass it, at any time in 
winter, because of the narrow roads, the depth of the 
fords and the ruggedness of the banks; it will sudden- 
ly rise from rains falling on the hills, without any pre- 
vious indication in the plains, and then the violence 
and depth of its stream will sweep away any tempo- 
| rary bridge, and render it impossible to pass except 
by the stone bridge of Ciudad Rodrigo, which was at 
this time in the enemy’s possession. 
| Early in November, Bonet, having reoccupied the 


Asturias, Dorsenne marched a body of troops towards 
| the hills above Ciudad, as if to conduct another con- 
| voy ; but the allied troops being immediately con- 
centrated, passed the Agueda at the ford of Zamara, 
whereupon the French retired, and their rear was 
harassed by Carlos d’Espaiia and Julian Sanchez, 
who captured some provisions and money contribu- 
ions they had leed But now the provisions in 
the country between the Coa and the Agueda were all 
consumed, and the continued negligence of the Portu- 
guese government, with respect to the means of trans- 
port, rendered it impossible to bring up the field mag- 
azines from the points of water-carriage to the army. 
Lord Wellington was therefore, contrary to all military 
rules, obliged to separate his divisions in face of the 
enemy, and to spread the troops, especially the caval- 
ry, even to the Mondego and the valley of the Douro, 
or see them starved. 

T’o cover this dangerous proceeding he kept a con- 
| siderable body of men beyond the Coa, and the state 
| of all the rivers and roads, at that season, together with 
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the distance of the enemy in some measure protected 
him; general Hill’s second expedition into Estrema- 
dura was then also drawing the attention of the French 
fowards that quarter ; finally Marmont being about to 
detach Montbrun towards Valencia, had withdrawn 
Foy’s division from Plaeentia, and concentrated the 

eatest part of his army at Toledo; all which rendered 
the scattering of the allies less dangerous, and in fact 
no evil consequences ensued. This war of positions 
had therefore turned entirely to the advantage of the 
allies, lord Wellington by taking post near Ciudad 
Rodrigo while Hill moved round Badajos, had in a 
manner paralysed three powerful armies. For Soult 
harassed by Hill in Estremadura, and by Ballesteros 
and Skerrett in Andalusia, failed in both quarters, and 
although Marmont in conjunction with Dorsenne, had 
succoured Ciudad Rodtigo, the latter general’s inva- 
sion of Gallicia had been stopped short, and his enter- 
prises confined to the reoccupation of the Asturias. 

Meanwhile the works of Almeida were so far re- 
stored as to secure it from a sudden attack, and in No- 
yember when the army by crossing the Agueda had 
occupied the attention of the French, the battering train 
and siege stores were brought to that fortress, without 
exciting the enemy’s attention, because they appeared 
to be only the armament for the new works; a trestle 
bridge to throw over the Agueda was also secretly pre- 
pared in the arsenal of Almeida by major Sturgeon of 
the staff corps, an officer whose brilliant talents, scien- 
tific resources, and unmitigated activity continually 
attracted the attention of the whole army. ‘Thus the 
preparation for the attack of Ciudad advanced while 
the English general seemed to be only intent upon de- 
fending his own positions. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Review of the different changes of the war—Enormons efforts 
of Napoleon—Lord Wellington's sitaation described—His 
great plans explained—His firmness and resolution under 
difficulties—Distressed state of his army—The prudence and 
ability of lord Fitzroy Somerset—Dissemination of the 
French army—Lord Wellington seizes the opportunity to 
besiege Ciudad Rodrigo. 


Havine now brought the story of the war to that 
period, when after many changes of fortune, the chan- 
ces had become more equal, and the fate of the Penin- 
sula, thrown as it were between the contending powers, 
became a prize for the readiest and boldest warrior, I 
would, ere it is shown how Wellington seized it, recal 
to the reader’s recollection the previous vicissitudes of 
the contest. I would have him remember how, when 
the first, or insurrectional epoch of the war, had termi- 
nated successfully for the Spaniards, Napoleon vehe- 
mently broke and dispersed their armies, and drove 
the British auxiliaries to embark at Coruna. How the 
war with Austria, and the inactivity of Joseph, rendered 
the emperor’s victories unavailing, and revived the con- 
fidence of the Spaniards. How sir Arthur Wellesley, 
victorious on the Douro, then marched into Spain, and, 
although the concentrated force of the enemy, and 
the ill conduct of the Spanish government, forced him 
to retreat again to Portugal as sir John Moore, from the 
same causes, had been obliged to retreat to the ocean, 
he had by his advance relieved Gallicia, as Moore had 
by a like operation before saved Andalusia, which con- 
eluded the third epoch. 

How the peninsr lars, owing to the exertions of their 
allies, still possesse] a country, extending from the 
Asturias, through Gallicia, Portugal, Andalusia, Mur- 


cia, Valencia, and Catalonia, and including every im- | 
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preciating the advantages which an invaded people 
possess in their numerous lines of operation, then, 
counselled the Spaniards, and forced the Portuguese, 
to adopt a defensive war; and with the more reason 
that England, abounding beyond all nations in military 
resources, and invincible as a naval power, could form 
with her ships a secure exterior floating base or line of 
depéts round the Peninsula, and was ready to employ 
her armies as well as her squadrons in the struggle. 
How the Spaniards, unheeding these admonitions, 
sought great battles, and in a few months lost the As- 
turias, Andalusia, Estremadura, Aragon, and the best 
fortresses of Catalonia, and were again laid prostrate 
and helpless before the enemy. 

How the victorious French armies then moved on- 
wards, in swelling pride, until dashed against the rocks 
of Lisbon they receded, broken and refluent, and the 
English general once more stood a conqueror on the 
frontier of Spain; and had he then retaken Badajos 
and Rodrigo he would have gloriously finished the 
fourth or defensive epoch of the war. But being bef- 
fled, partly by skill, partly by fortune; factiously op 
posed by the Portuguese regency, thwarted by the 
Spanish government, only half supported by his own 
cabinet, and pestered by the follies of all three, he was 
reduced to a seeming inactivity ; and meanwhile the 
French added Taragona and the rich kingdom of Valen- 
cia to their conquests. 

These things I would have the reader reflect upon, 
because they are the proofs of what it is the main ob- 
ject of this history to inculcate, namely that English 
steel, English gold, English genius, English influence, 
fought and won the battle of Spanish independet._e ; 
and this not as a matter o. boast, although it was very 
glorious! but as a useful lesson of experience. On the 
other hand also we must wonder at the prodigious 
strength of France under Napoleon, that strength 
which could at once fight England and Austria, aim at 
the conquest of the Peninsula, and the reduction of 
Russia the same moment of time, and all with good 
hope of success. 

Het it not be said that the emperor’s efforts in the 
war of Spain were feeble, for if the insurrectional 
epoch, which was unexpected and accidental, be set 
aside, the grandeur of his efforts will be found answer- 
able to his gigantic reputation. In 1809 the French 
army was indeed gradually decreased by losses and 
drafts for the Austrian war, from three hundred and 
thirty-five thousand, which Napoleon had led into the 
country, to two hundred and twenty-six thousand. But 
in 1810 it was again raised to three hundred and sixty 
nine thousand, and fluctuated between that number and 
three hundred and thirty thousand until August 1811, 
when it was again raised to three hundred and seventy 
two thousand men with fifty-two thousand horses! 
And yet there are writers who assert that Napoleon 
neglected the war in Spain! But so great is the nat- 
ural strength of that country, that had the firmness of 
the nation in battle and its wisdom in council, been 
commensurate with its constancy in resistance, even 
this power, backed by the four hundred thousand men 
who marched to Russia, would scarcely have been suf- 
ficient to subdue it; whereas, weak in fight and 
steeped in folly, the Spaniards must have been tramp- 
led in the dust, but for the man whose great combi- 
nations I am now about to relate. 

The nicety, the quickness, the prudence, and the 
audacity of Wellington’s operations, cannot however 
be justly estimated without an exact knowledge of his 
political, local, and moral position. His political diffi- 
culties have been already described, and his moral 
situation was simply, that of a man, who felt, that all 
depended upon himself; that he must by some rapid 


ortant harbour and fortress except Santander, Santona, | and unexpected stroke effect in the field what his bro- 


arcelona, and St. Sebastian. How Wellington ap- 


| ther could not effect in the cabinet, while the power 
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induced some able officers, at the time of the Elbodon wise that as Ballesteros’ corps was now augmented, 


of the Perceval faction was prevalent in England. 
But to understand his local or military position, the 
conformation of the country and the lines of communi- 
cation must be carefully considered. 

The principal French magazines were at Valladolid, 
and their advanced troops were on the Tormes, from 
whence to the Agueda, where they held the important 
point of Ciudad Rodrigo, was four long marches through 
a wild forest country. 

The allies’ line of communication from the Agueda 
to Lisbon, was supplied by water to Raiva on the Mon- 
dego, after which the land carriage was at least a hun- 
dred. miles, through wild mountains, or devastated 
valleys ; it sialead fifteen days to bring up a convoy 
from Lisbon to the army. 

The line of communication with Oporto on the left 
flank, run through eighty miles of very rugged country, 
before it reached the first point of water carriage on 
the Douro. 

The line of communication with Hill’s army on the 
right flank, running also through a country full of 
strong passes and natural obstacles, offered no resources 
for an army, save what were furnished by the allies’ 
field magazines, which were supplied from Abrantes, 
the first navigable point on the Tacs. On this line 
the boat-bridge of Villa Velha was a remarkable fea- 
ture, as furnishing the only military passage over the 
La between Abrantes and Almaraz. 

he country between the Coa and the Agueda could 
not supply the troops who occupied it; and the nature 
of the last river, and the want of a covering position 
a rendered it a matter of the utmost danger and 
difficulty to besiege or even invest Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The disadvantage which the French suffered in being 
so distant from that fortress was thus balanced. 

These considerations had prevented the English 
es from attacking Ciuda Sore? in May; he 

ad then no battering train, and Almeida and her guns, 
were rendered a heap of ruins by the exploit of Bre- 
nier. Badajos was at that period his object, because 
Beresford was actually besieging it, and the recent 
battle of Fuentes Onoro, the disputes of the French 
generals, the disorganization of Massena’s army, and 
as proved by that battle, the inefficiency of the army 
of the north, rendered it improbable that a serious in- 
vasion of Portugal would be resumed on that side. 
And as the lines of communication with the Mondego 
and the Douro, were not then completely re-established, 
and the intermediate magazines small, no incursion of 
the enemy could have done much mischief; and Spen- 
cer’s corps was sufficiently strong to cover the line to 
Vilha Velha. 

Affairs however soon changed. The skill of Phil- 
lipon, the diligence of Marmont, and the generalship 
of Soult, in retnaining at Llerena after his repulse at 
Albuera, had rescued Badajos. Lord Wellington’s 
boldness in remaining on the Caya prevented further 
mischief, but the conduct of the ners govern- 
ment, combined with the position which Napoleon had 
eaused Marmont to take in the valley of the Tagus, 
effectually precluded a renewal of that siege ; and then 
the fallacious hope of finding Ciudad unprovided, 
brought lord Wellington back to the Coa. This 
baffled the enemy’s projects, yet the position of the 
army of the north, and that of Portugal, the one in 
front, the other on the flank, prevented the English 
general from undertaking any important operations in 
the field. For if he had advanced on Salamanca, be- 
sides the natural difficulties of the country, his com- 
munications with Hill, and even with Abrantes and 
Lisbon, would have been cut by Marmont; and if he 
turned against Marmont on the Tagus, Soult and Dor- 
senne would have closed upon his flanks. 

This state of affairs not being well considered, had 
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operation, to censure the line of retreat to Sabugal 
because it uncovered the line of Celerico, and exposed 
to capture the battering train then at Villa Ponte; byt 
war is always a choice of difficulties, and it was bette; 
to risk guns, of whose vicinity the enemy was not 
aware, than to give up the communication with Hil] 
which was threatened by the advance of Foy’s two 
divisions on Zarza Maior. 

As the French armies were reinforced after the allies 
came to Beira, Dorsenne and Marmont became each 
equal to Wellington in the field, and together infinitely 
too strong. Soult was then master of Andalusia, and 
had a moveable reserve of twenty thousand men; the 
army of Suchet daily gained ground in Valencia, the 
Asturias were re-occupied by Bonet, and the army of 
the centre was reorganized. Hence, to commence the 
siege of either Ciudad or Badajos, in form, was hope- 
less, and when the rumour of Napoleon’s arrival be. 
eame rife, the English general, whose embarrassments 
were hourly increasing, looked once more to the lines 
of Torres Vedras as a refuge. But when the certainty 
of the Russian war removed this fear, the aspect of 
affairs again changed, and the capture of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo became possible. For, first, there was a good 
battering train in Almeida, and the works of that place 
were restored; secondly, the line of communication 
with Oporto was completely organized, aod shortened 
by improving the navigation of the Douro; thirdly, 
Ciudad itself was very weakly garrisoned and the 
ignorance of the French as to the state of the allies’ 
preparations gave hope of a surprise. It was, how- 
ever, only by a surprise that success could be expect. 
ed, and it was not the least of lord Wellington's merits 
that he so well concealed his preparations, and for so 
long a period. No other operation, promising any suc- 
cess, was open; and yet the general could no longer 
remain inactive, because around him the whole fabric 
of the war was falling to pieces from the folly of the 
governments he was serving. If he could not effecta 
blow against the French while Napoleon was en 
in the Russian war, it was clear that the Peninsula 
would be lost. 

Now the surprise of a fortress, with a garrison of 
only seventeen hundred men, seems a small matter in 
such grave circumstances, but in reality it was of the 
very greatest importance, because it was the first step 
in a plan which saved the Peninsula when nothing else 
could have saved it. Lord Wellington knew that the 
valley of the T'agus, could not long support both the 
army of Portugal, and the army of the centre; he knew 
by intercepted letters that Marmont and the king were 
shenty at open war upon the subject, and he judged, 
that if he could surprise Ciudad Rodrigo, the army of 
Portugal would be obliged, for the sake of provisions, 
and to protect Leon, then weakened by the departure 
of the imperial guards, to concentrate in that province. 
This was the first step. 

The French kept magazines in reservé for sudJen 
expeditions, feeding meanwhile as they could upon the 
country, and therefore their distress for provisions never 
obstructed their moving upon important occasions. 
Nevertheless lord Wellington thought the tempestuous 
season would render it very difficult for Marmont, when 
thus forced into Leon, to move with great masses; 
wherefore he proposed when Rodrigo fell, to march 
by Vilha Velha to Estremadura, and suddenly a 
Badajos also, the preparations to be previously made 
in Elvas, under the protection of Hill’s corps, and un- 
known to the enemy. This was the second step, and 
in this surprise also he hoped to be successful, because 
of the jealousies of the marshals, the wet season, and 
his own combinations, which would impede the con- 
centration of the French armies, and prevent them from 
keeping together if they did unite. He had hopes like- 
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+t would vex Soult’s posts on the coast, while Hill and 
it P 


Morillo harassed him on the Guadiana; and if Badajos | 


fell, the English general was resolved to leave a forve 
to cover the captured place against the army of the 
centre, and then fight Soult in Andalusia. For he 
judged that Marmont could not for want of provisions, 

ass beyond the Guadiana, nor follow him before the 

arvest was ripe ; neither did he fear him in Beira, be- 
cause the torrents would be full, the country a desert, 
and the militia, aided by a small regular corps, and 
coyered by Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, would, he 
thought, be sufficient to prevent any serious impres- 
sion being made on Portugal during the invasion of 
Andalusia. 

This was lord Wellington’s plan, and his firmness 
and resolution in conceiving it were the more signal 
because his own troops were not in good plight. The 
army had indeed received reinforcements, but the in- 
fantry had served at Walcheren, and exposure to night 
air, or even slight hardship, threw them by hundreds 
into the hospital, while the new regiments of cavalry, 


inexperienced, and not acclimated, were found, men | 
and horses, quite unfit for duty, and were sent to the | 


rear. The pay of the army was three months in arrear, 
and the supplies, brought up with difficulty, were very 


scanty ; half and quarter rations were often served, and | 


sometimes the troops were without any bread for three 
days consecutively, and their clothing was so patched, 
that scarcely a regiment could be known by its uniform. 


Chopped straw, the only forage, was so scarce that the | 
‘ . . } 
regimental animals were dying of hunger; corn was | 


rarely distributed save to the generals and staff, and 
even the horses of the artillery and of the old cavalry 
suffered ; nay, the very mules of the commissariat were 
pinched by the scarcity, and the muleteers were eight 
months in arrears of pay. The cantonments on the 
Coa and Agueda were unhealthy from the continued 


rains, above twenty thousand men were in hospital; | 
and deduetion made for other drains, only fifty-four | 


thousand of both nations, including garrisons and posts 
of communication, were under arms. To finish the 
picture, the sulky apathy produced in the Portuguese 
regency by the prince regent’s letter, was now becom- 
ing more hurtful than the former active opposition. 
But even these distresses so threatening to the gene- 
ral cause, Wellington turned to the advantage of his 
present designs; for the enemy were aware of the 
misery in the army, and in their imagination magni- 


fied it; and as the allied troops were scattered, for | 


relief, from the Gata mountains to the Douro, and from 
the Agueda to the Mondego, at the very moment when 


the battering train entered Almeida, both armies con- | 


cluded, that these guns were only to arm that fortress, 
as acover to the extended country quarters which ne- 
cessity had forced the British general to adopt. No 
person, not even the engineers employed in the prepa- 
rations, knew more than that a siege or the simulation 
of a siege was in contemplation; but when it was to 
be attempted, or that it would be attempted at all, 
none knew ; even the quarter-master general Murray, 
was permitted to go home on leave, with the full 
persuasion that no operation could take place before 
Spring. 

In the new cantonments, however, abundance of 
provisions, and dry weather (for in Beira the first rains 
generally subside during December,) stopped the sick- 
ness, and restored about three thousand men to the 
ranks ; and it would be a great error to suppose, that 
the privations had in any manner weakened the moral 
courage of the troops. The old regiments had become 
incredibly hardy and experienced in all things neces- 
sary to sustain their strength and efficacy; the staff 
of the army was well practised, and lord Fitzroy Som- 
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| erset, the, military secretary, had established such an 
intercourse between the head-quarters and the com- 
manders of battalions, that the latter had, so to speak, 
direct communication with the general-in-chief upon 
all the business of their regiments; a privilege which 
increased the enthusiasm and zeal of alt in a very sur- 
prising manner. For the battalions being generally 
under very young men, the distinctions of rank were 
not very rigidly enforced, and the merits of each offi- 
cer were consequently better known, and more earnestly 
supported when promotion and honours were to be ob- 
tained. By this method lord Fitzroy acquired an 
exact knowledge of the true moral state of each regi- 
ment, rendered his own office at once powerful and 
gracious to the army, and yet, such was his discretion 
and judgment, did in no manner weaken the military 
| hierarchy ; thus also all the daring young men were 
| excited, and being unacquainted with the political dif- 
ficulties of their general, anticipated noble triumphs 
which were happily realized, 

The favourable moment for action so long watched 
for by Wellington came at last. An imperial deeree 
had remodelled the French armies. That of Aragon 
was directed to give up four divisions to form a new 
corps, under Reille, called the “ army t the Ebro,” 
whose head-quarters were at Lerida. The army of 
the south was recomposed in six divisions of infantry 
and three of cavalry, besides the garrison of Badajos, 
‘and marshal Victor returned to France, discontented, 
for he was one of those whose reputation had been 
abated by this war. His divisions were given to gen- 
erals Conroux, Barrois, Villatte, Laval, Drouet, Dari- 
cau, Peyremont, Digeon, and the younger Soult, Phil- 
lipon continuing governor of Badajos. The reserve of 
Monthion was broken up, and the army of the north, 
destined to maintain the great communications with 
France and to reduce the Partidas, on that line, was 
ordered to occupy the districts round St. Ander, Se- 
bastian, Burgos, and Pampeluna, and to communicate 
| by the left with the new army of the Ebro: it was 
| also exceedingly reduced in numbers ; for the imperial 
| guards, seventeen thousand strong, were required for 
| the Russian war, and marched in December for France. 
| And besides these troops, the Polish battalions, the 
skeletons of the cavalry regiments, and several thou- 
sand choice men destined to fill the ranks of the old 
| guard were drafted; so that not less than forty thou- 
| sand of the very best soldiers, were withdrawn, and 
the maimed and worn-out men being sent back to 
France at the same time, the force in the Peninsula was 
| diminished by sixty thousand. 

‘The head-quarters of the army of the north arrived 
| at Burgos in January, and a division was immediately 
| sent to drive Mendizabel from the Montaiia de St. An- 
der; but as this arrangement weakened the grand line 
| of communication with France, Marmont was ordered 
to abandon the valley of the Tagus and fix his head- 
quarters at Valladolid or Salamanca. Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the sixth and seventh governments, and the Asturias, 
| were also placed under his authority, by which Sou- 
| ham and Bonet’s division, forming together about 
| eighteen thousand men, were added to his army; but 
the former general returned to France. These divisions 
however, being pressed by want, were extended from 
the Asturias to Toledo, while Montbrun was near Va- 
| lencia, and meanwhile Soult’s attention was distracted 
| by Tarifa, and by Hill’s pursuit of Drouet. Thus the 
| French armies, every where occupied, were spread 
| over an immense tract of country; Marmont deceived 
by the seemingly careless winter attitude of the allies, 
left Ciudad Rodrigo unprotected within their reach, 
| and Wellington jumped with both feet upon the devo- 
| ted fortress. 
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Means collected for the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo—Major Stur- 
on throws a bridge over the Agueda—Siege of Ciudad 
odrigo—Colonel Colborne storms fort Francesco—The 

scarcity of transport baulks lord Wellingtoti’s calculations— 
Marmont collects troops—Plan of the attack changed—Two 
breaches are made and the city is stormed—Observations. 


SIEGE OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. 


Tue troops disposable for the attack of Ciudad 
Rodrigo were about thirty-five thousand, including cav- 
alry ; the materials for the siege were established at 
Gallegos, Villa del Ciervo, and Espeja, on the left of 
the Agueda, and the ammunition was at Almeida, From 
those places, the hired carts and mules, were to bring 
up the stores to the parc, and seventy pieces of ord- 
nance had been collected at Villa de Ponte. But from 
the scarcity of transports only thirty-eight guns could 
be brouglit to the trenches, and these would have want- 
ed their due supply of ammunition, if eight thousand 
shot had not been found amidst the ruins of Almeida. 

On the Ist of January the bridge was commenced at 
Marialva, near the confinence of the Azava with the 
Agueda about six miles below Ciudad, and piles were 
driven into the bed of the river, above and below, to 
which the trestles were tied to render the whole firm. 
The fortress was to have been invested on the 6th, but 
the native carters were two days moving over ten 
miles of flat and excellent road, with empty carts; the 
operation was thus delayed, and it was dangerous to 
find fault with these people, because they deserted on 
the slightest offence. Meanwhile the place being 
closely examined, it was found that the Freneh, in ad- 
dition to the old works, had fortified two convents, 
which flanked and strengthened the bad Spanish en- 
trenchments round the suburbs. They had also con- 
structed an enclosed and palisadoed redoubt upon the 
greater Teson; and this redoubt, called Francisco, was 
supported by two guns and a howitzer placed on the 
flat roof of the convent of that name. 

The soil around was exceedingly rocky, except on the 
Teson itself, and though the body of the place was 
there better covered by the outworks, and could bring 
most fire to bear on the trenches; it was more assaila- 
ble according to the English general’s views ; because 
elsewhere the slope of the ground was such, that bat- 
teries must have been erected on the very edge of the 
counterscarp before they could see low enough to 
breach. ‘This would have been a tedious proeess, 
whereas the smaller Teson furnished the means of stri- 
king over the crest of the glacis at once, and a deep 
guily near the latter offered cover for the miners. It 
was therefore resolved to storm fort Francisco, form a 
lodgement there, and opening the first parallel along 
the greater Teson, to place thirty-three pieces in coun- 
ter-batteries with which to ruin the defences, and drive 
the besieged from the convent of Francisco ; then work- 
ing forward by the sap to construct breaching-batteries 
on the lesser ‘Teson, and blow in the counterscarp, 
while seven guns, by battering a weak turret on the 
left, opened a second breach, with a view to turn any 
retrenchment behind the principal breach. 

The first, third, fourth, and light divisions, and 
Pack’s Portuguese, were destined for the siege, but as 
the country on the right bank of the Agueda was des- 
titute of fuel and cover, these troops were still to keep 
their quarters on the left bank; and although there 
was a very severe frost and fall of snow, yet one di- 
vision carrying a day’s provisions ready cooked, was 
to ford the river, every twenty-four hours, either above 
or below the town, and thus alternately carry on the 
works. Meanwhile to cover the siege, Julian Sanchez 
and Carlos d’Espafia were posted on the Tormes in 
observation of the enemy. 


To obviate the difficulty of obtaining country trans- 
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port, the English general had previously constructed 
eight hundred carts drawn by horses, and these were 
now his surest dependence for bringing up ammuni- 
tion; yet so many delays were anticipated from the 
irregularity of the native carters and secioesete, and the 
chances of weather, that he calculated upon an opera 
tion of twenty-four days, and yet hoped to steal it from 
his adversaries; sure, even if he failed, that the clash 
of his arms would again draw their scattered troops to 
that quarter, as tinkling bells draw swarming bees to 
an empty hive. 

The 8th of January the light division and Pack*g 
Portuguese forded the Agueda near Caridad, three 
miles above the fortress, and making a circuit, took 
post beyond the great Teson, where they remained 
quiet during the day, and as there was no regular in. 
vestment, the enemy believed not that the siege wag 
commenced. Butin the evening the troops stood to 
their arms, and colonel Colborne commanding the fifty- 
second, having assembled two companies from each 
of the British regiments of the light division, stormed 
the redoubt of Francisco. This he did with so much 
fury, that the assailants appeared to be at one and the 
same time, in the ditch, mounting the parapets, fight 
ing on the top of the rampart, and forcing the gorge 
of the redoubt, where the explosion of one of the French 
shells had burst the gate open. 

Of the defenders a few were killed, not many, and 
the remainder, about forty in number, were made pri- 
soners. The post being thus taken with the loss of 
only twenty-four men and officers, working parties 
were set to labour on the right of it, because the fort 
itself was instantly covered with shot and shells from 
the town. This tempest continued through the night, 
but at day-break the parallel, six hundred yards in 
length, was sunk three feet deep, and four wide, the 
communication over the Teson to the rear was com- 
pleted, and the progress of the siege was thus hastened 
several days by this well-managed assault. 

The 9th the first division took the trenches in hand. 
The place was encircled by posts to prevent any exter- 
nal communication, and at night twelve hundred work- 
men commenced three counter-batteries, for eleven 
guns each, under a heavy fire of shells and grape. 
Before day-light the labourers were under cover, and 
a ditch was also sunk in the front to provide earth ; for 
the batteries were made eighteen feet thick at top, to 
resist the very powerful artillery of the place. 

On the 10th the fourth division relieved the trenches, 
and a thousand men laboured, bat in great peril, for 
the besieged had a superabundance of ammunition, 
and did not spare it. In the night the communication 
from the parallel to the batteries was opened, and on 
the Lith the third division undertook the siege. 

This day the magazines in the batteries were exca- 
vated, and the approaches widened, but the enemy's 
fire was destructive, and the shells came so fast into 
the ditch in front of the batteries, that the troops were 
withdrawn, and the earth was raised from the inside. 
Great damage was also sustained from salvos of shells, 
with long fuzes, whose simultaneous explosion cut 
away the parapets in a strange manner, and in the 
night the French brought a howitzer to the garden of 
the convent of Francisco, with which they killed many 
men and wounded others. 

On the 12th the light division resumed the work 
and the riflemen taking advantage of a thick fog 
covered themselves in pits, which they digged in front 
of the trenches, and from thence picked off the enemy’s 
gunners; but in the night the weather was so cold, and 
the besieged shot so briskly, that little progress was 
made. 

The 13th, the first division being on duty, the same 
causes impeded the labourers, and now also the scar- 
city of transport baulked the general’s operations. 
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One third only, of the native carts, expected, had ar- 
rived, and the drivers of those present were very indo- 
Jent; much of the twenty-four pound ammunition was 
still at Villa de Ponte, and intelligence arrived that | 
Marmont was collecting his forces to succour the place. 
Wellington therefore changing his first plan, resolved 
to open a breach with his counter-batteries, which were 
not quite six hundred yards from the curtain, and then 
to storm the place without blowing in the counter-scarp ; 
in other words, to overstep the rules of science, and 
sacrifice life rather than time, for such was the capri- 
cious nature of the Agueda that in one night a flood 
might enable a small French force to relieve the place. 

The whole army was immediately brought up from 
the distant quarters, and posted in the villages on the 
Coa, ready to cross the Agueda and give battle; and it 
was at this time, that Hill, who was then at Merida, 
returned to Portalegre, and sent a division across the 
Tagus, lest Marmont in despair of uniting his force in 
the north, in time to save Ciudad, should act against 
the line of communication by Castello Branco and 
Vilha Velha. 

In the night of the 13th the batteries were armed 
with twenty-eight guns, the second parallel and the 
approaches were continued by the flying sap, and the 
Santa Cruz convent was surprised by the Germans of 
the first division, which secured the right flank of the 
trenches. 

The 14th the enemy, who had observed that the men 
in the trenches always went off in a disorderly manner 
on the approach of the relief, made a sally and over- 
turned the gabions of the sap; they even penetrated 
to the parallel, and were upon the point of entering the 
batteries, when a few of the workmen getting together, 
checked them until a support arrived, and thus the 
guns were saved. This affair, together with the death 
of the engineer on duty, and the heavy fire from | 
the town, delayed the opening of the breaching-bat- 
teries, but at half-past four in the evening, twenty-five 
heavy guns battered the **fausse braye” and rampart, 
and two pieces were directed against the convent of 
Francisco. ‘Then was beheld a spectacle at once fear- 
ful and sublime. ‘The enemy replied to the assailants’ 
fire with more than fifty pieces, the bellowing of eighty 
large guns shook the ground far and wide, the smoke 
rested in heavy volumes upon the battlements of the 
place, or curled in light wreaths about the numerous 
spires, the shells, hissing through the air, seemed fiery 
serpents leaping from the darkness, the walls crashed 
to the stroke of the bullet, and the distant mountains, 
faintly returning the sound, appeared to moan over the 
falling city. And when night put an end to this tur- 
moil, the quick clatter of musketry was heard like the 
pattering of hail after a peal of thunder, for the fortieth 
regiment assaulted and carried the convent of Francisco, 
and established itself in the suburb on the left of the 
attack. 

The next day the ramparts were again battered, and | 
fell so fast that it was judged expedient to commence | 
the small breach at the turret, and in the night of the} 
15th five more guns were mounted. The 16th at day- | 
light the besiegers’ batteries recommenced, but at eight | 
o’clock a thick fog obliged them to desist, nevertheless 
the sma]! breach had been opened, and the place was | 
now summoned, but without effect. At night the! 
parallel on the lower Teson was extended, and a sharp 
musketry was directed from thence against the great 
breach. ‘The breaching-battery as originally projected 
was also commenced, and the riflemen of the light 
division, hidden in the pits, continued to pick off the 
enemy’s gunners. 

The 17th the fire on both sides was very heavy and 
the wall of the place was beaten down in large cantles; | 
but several of the besiegers’ guns were dismounted, | 
their batteries injured, and many of their men killed a 
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general Borthwick the commandant of artillery was 
wounded and the sap Was entirely ruined. Even the 
riflemen in the pits were at first overpowered with 
grape, yet towards evening they recovered the upper 
hand, and the French could only fire from the more 
distantembrasures. In the night the battery, intended 
for the lesser breach, was armed, and that on the lower 
Teson raised so as to afford cover in the day-time. 

On the 18th the besiegers’ fire was resumed with 
great viole.ce. ‘The turret was shaken at the small 
breach, the large breach became practicable in the 
middle, and the enemy commenced retrenching it. 
The sap however could make no progress, the super- 
intending engineer was badly wounded, and a twenty- 
four pounder having bursted in the batteries, killed 
several men. In the night the battery on the lower 
Teson was improved, and a field-piece and howitzer 
being placed there, kept up a constant fire on the great 
breach to destroy the French retrenchments. 

On the 19th both breaches became practicable, major 
Sturgeon closely examined the place, and a plan of at- 
tack was formed on his report; the assault was then 
ordered, and the battering-guns were turned against 
the artillery of the ramparts. 


ASSAULT OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. 


This operation which was confined to the third and 
light divisions, and Pack’s Portuguese, was organized 
in four parts. 

1. The right attack. The light company of the 
eighty-third and the second cagadores which were 
posted in the houses beyond the bridge oa the Agueda, 
were directed to cross that river and escalade an out- 
work in front of the castle, where there was no ditch, 
bat where two guns commanded the junction of the 
The fifth 
and ninety-fourth regiments posted behind the convent 
of Santa Cruz and having the seventy-seventh in re- 
serve, were to enter the ditch at the extremity of the 
countersearp ; then to escalade the “ fausse braye,”’ and 
seour it on their left as far as the great breach. 

2. The centre attack or assault of the great breach. 
One hundred and eighty men protected by the fire of 
the eighty-third regiment, and earrying hay-bags to 
throw into the ditch, were to move out of the second 
parallel and to be followed by a storming party, which 
was again to be supported by general Mackinnon’s 
brigade of the third division. 

3. Left attack. The light division, posted behind the 
convent of Francisco, was to send three companies of 
the ninety-fifth to scour the “* fausse braye” to the right, 
and so connect the left and centre attacks. At the same 
time a storming party preceded by the third cacadores 
earrying hay-sacks, and followed by Vandeleur’s and 
Andrew Barnard’s brigades, was to make for the small 
breach, and when the “*fausse braye’’? was carried to 
detach to their right, to assist the main assault, and to 
the left to force a passage at the Salamanea gate. 

4. The false attack. ‘This was an escalade to be 
made by Pack’s Portuguese on the St. Jago gate at 
the opposite side of the town. 

The right attack was commanded by colonel O’Toole 
of the cacadores. 

Five hundred volunteers commanded by major 
Manners of the seventy-fourth with a forlorn hope 
under Mr. Mackie of the eighty-eighth, composed the 
storming party of the third division. 

Three hundred volunteers led by major George 
Napier of the fifty-second with a forlorn hope of 
twenty-five men under Mr. Gurwood, of the same 
regiment, composed the storming party of the light 
division. 

All the troops reached their different posts without 
seeming to attract the attention of the enemy,,but 
before the signal was given, and while lord Welling- 
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ton, who in person had been pointing out the lesser 
breach to major Napier, was still at the convent of 
Francisco, the attack on the right commenced, and 
was instantly taken up along the whole line. Then 
the space between the army and the diteh was covered 
with soldiers and ravaged by a tempest of grape from 
the ramparts. The storming parties of the third di- 
vision jumped out of the parallel when the first shout 
arose, but so rapid had been the movements on their 
right, that before they could reach the ditch, Ridge, 
Dunkin, and Campbell with the fifth, seventy-seventh, 
and ninety-fourth regiments, had already scoured the 
** fausse braye,”’ and were pushing up the great breach, 
amidst the bursting of shells, the whistling of grape 
and muskets, and the shrill cries of the French who 
were driven fighting behind the retrenchments. There 
however they rallied, and aided by the musketry from 
the houses, made hard battle for their post; none 
would go back on either side, and yet the British 
could not get forward, and men and officers, falling in 
heaps, choked up the passage, which from minute to 
minute was raked with grape, from two guns, flanking 
the top of the breach at the distance of a few 
yards ; thus striving and trampling alike upon the dead 
and the wounded these brave men maintained the 
combat. 

Meanwhile the stormers of the light division, who 
had three hundred yards of Seek to clear, would 
not wait for the hay-bags, but with extraordinary 
swiftness running to the crest of the glacis, jumped 
down the scarp, a depth of eleven feet, and rushed up 
the “fausse braye”’ under a smashing discharge of 

rape and musketry. ‘The bottom of the ditch was 

ark and intricate, and the foriorn hope took too much 
to their left; but the storming party went straight to 
the breach, which was so contracted that a gun placed 
lengthwise across the top nearly blocked up the 
opening. Here the forlorn hope rejoined the stormers, 
but when two-thirds of the ascent ware gained, the 
leading men, crushed together by the narrowness of 
the place, staggered under the weight of the enemy’s 
fire; and such is the instinct of self-defence, that 
although no man had been allowed to load, every 
musket in the crowd was snapped. The commander, 
major Napier, was at this moment stricken to the earth 
by a grape shot which shattered his arm, but he called 
on his men to trust to their bayenets, and all the 
officers simultaneously sprang to the front, when the 
charge was renewed with a furious shout, and the 
entrance was gained. The supporting regiments 
coming up in sections, abreast, then reached the ram- 
part, the fifty-second wheeled to the left, the forty- 
third to the right, and the place was won. During 
this contest which lasted only a few minutes, after 
the “ fausse braye’’ was passed, the fighting had con- 
tinued at the great breach with unabated violence, but 
when the forty-third, and the stormers of the light 
division came pouring down upon the right flank of 
the French, the latter bent before the storm; at the 
same moment, the explosion of three wall magazines 
destroyed many persons, and the third division with a 
mighty effort broke through the entrenchments. The 
garrison indeed still fought for a moment in the 
streets, but finally fled to the castle, where Mr. Gur- 
wood who though wounded, had been amongst the 
foremost at the lesser breach, received the governor’s 
sword. 

The allies now plunged into the streets from all 
quarters, for O’Toole’s attack was also successful, 
and at the other side of the town Pack’s Portuguese, 
meeting no resistance, had entered the place, and the 
reserves also came in. Then throwing off the re- 
straints of discipline the troops committed frightful 
excesses. ‘The town was fired in three or four places, 
the soldiers menaced their officers, and shot each 
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other; many were killed in the market-place, intoxi- 
cation soon increased the tumult, disorder every where 
prevailed, and at last, the fury rising to an absolute 
madness, a fire was wilfully lighted in the middle of 
the great magazine, when the town and all in it would 
have been blown to atoms, but for the energetic cour- 
age of some officers and a few soldiers who stjjj 
preserved their senses. 

Three hundred French had fallen, fifteen hundred 
were made prisoners, and besides the immense stores 
of ammunition, above one hundred and fifty pieces of 
artillery including the battering-train of Marmont’s 
army, were captured in the place. The whole loss of 
the allies was about twelve hundred soldiers and 
ninety officers, and of these above six hundred and 
fifty men and sixty officers had been slain or hurt at 
the breaches. General Crawfurd and general Mac. 
kinnon, the former a man of great ability, were killed, 
and with them died many gallant men, amongst others, a 
captain of the forty-fifth, of whom it has been felicitous. 
ly said, that ** three generals and seventy other officers 
had fallen, but the soldiers fresh from the strife only 
talked of Hardyman.”’* General Vandaleur, cojonel 
Colborne, and a crowd of inferior rank were wounded, 
and unhappily the slaughter did not end with the 
battle, for the next day as the prisoners and their 
escort were marching out by the breach, an accidenta} 
explosion took place and numbers of both were blown 
into the air. 

To recompense an exploit so boldly undertaken and 
so gloriously finished, lord Wellington was created 
duke of Ciudad Rodrigo by the Spaniards, earl of 
Wellington by the English, and marquis of Torres 
Vedras by the Portuguese ; but it is to be remarked, 
that the prince regent of Portugal had previous to that 
poser displayed great ingratitude in the conferring of 
1onours upon the British officers. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1, The duration of this siege was twelve days, or 
half the time originally calculated upon by the Eng- 
lish general, and yet the inexperience both of the 
engineer and soldier, and the very heavy fire of the 
place, had caused the works to be more slowly exeen- 
ted than might have been expected; the cold also had 
impeded the labourers, and yet with a less severe 
frost the trenches would have been overflowed, because 
in open weather the water rises every where to within 
six inches of the surface. But the worst obstacle 
was caused by the disgraceful badness of the cutting- 
tools furnished from the storekeeper-general’s office 
in England, the profits of the contractor seemed to be 
the only thing respected ; the engineers eagerly sought 
for French implements, because those provided by 
England were useless, 

2, The audacious manner in which Wellington 
stormed the redoubt of Francisco, and broke ground 
on the first night of the investment; the more auda- 
cious manner in which he assaulted the place before 
the fire of the defence had been in any manner les- 
sened, and before the counterscarp had been blown in; 
were the true causes of the sudden fall of the place. 
Both the military and political state of affairs war- 
ranted this neglect of rules. The final success de- 
pended more upon the courage of the troops than the 
skill of the engineer; and when the genera terminated 
his order for the assault, with this sentence, * Ciudad 
Rodrigo must be stormed this evening,” he knew well 
that it would be nobly understood. Yet the French 
fought bravely on the breach, and by their side many 
British deserters, desperate men, were bayoneted. 

3. The great breach was cut off from the town 
by a perpendicular descent of sixteen feet, and the 
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bottom was planted with sharp spikes, and strewn 
with live shells; the houses behind were all loop- 
holed, and garnished with musketeers, and on the 
flanks there were cuts, not indeed very deep or wide 
and the French had left the temporary bridges over 
them, but behind were parapets so powerfully defend- 
ed that it was said the third division could never have 
carried them, had not the light division taken the 
enemy in flank : an assertion perhaps easier made than 
roved. 

4. The rapid progress of the allies on this occasion, 
has been contrasted with the slow proceedings of 
Massena in 1810, and the defence of Herrasti has been 
compared with that of Barrié. But Massena was not 

ressed for time; and he would have been blamable to 
es spared labour at the expense of blood; Herrasti 
also had a garrison of six thousand men, whereas 
Barrié had less than two thousand, of which only 
seventeen hundred were able to bear arms, and he had 
additional works to guard. Nevertheless his neglect 
of the lesser breach was a great error; it was so 
narrow and high, that a very slight addition to its 
defences would have rendered it quite impracticable ; 
and as the deserters told him in the morning of the 
19th that the light division was come up, out of its 
turn, he must have expected the assault and had time 
to prepare for it. Moreover the small breach was 
flanked at a very short distance, by a demi-bastion with 
a parapet, which though little injured, was abandoned 
when the head of the storming party had forced their 
way on to the rampart. But the true way of defend- 
ing Ciudad was by external operations, and it was not 
until it fell, that the error of Marmont at Elbodon 
could be judged in its full extent. Neither can that 
marshal be in any manner justified for having left so 
few men in Ciudad Rodrigo; it is certain that with a 
garrison of five thousand the place would not have 
been taken, for when there are enough of men the 
engineer’s art cannot be overcome by mere courage. 

5. The excesses committed by the allied troops 
were very disgraceful. The Spanish people were allies 
and friends, unarmed and helpless, and all these claims 
were disregarded. ‘* The soldiers were not to be con- 
trouled.” ‘That excuse will however scarcely suffice 
here, because colonel Macleod of the forty-third, a 
young man of a most energetic spirit, placed guards at 
the breach and did constrain his regiment to keep its 
ranks for a long time after the disorders commenced ; 
but as no previous general measures had been taken, and 
no organized efforts made by higher authorities, the 
men were finally carried away in the increasing tu- 
mult.* 

——— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Execution of the French partizans and English deserters found 
in Ciudad Rodrigo—The works are repaired—Marmont col- 
lects his army at Salamanca—Bouet abandons the Asturias— 
Souham advances to Matilla—Hill arrives at Castello Branco 
—The French army harassed by winter marches and by the 
Partidas—Marmont again spreads his divisions—Agueda 
overflows, and all Communication with Ciudad Rodrigo is 
cut off—Lord Wellington prepares to besiege Badajos—Pre- 
liminary measures—Impec ed by bad weather—Difficulties 
and embarrassments arise—The allied army marches in an 
unmilitary manner towards the Alemtejo—Lord Wellington 
proposes some financial measures—Gives up Ciudad to the 
Spaniards—The fifth division is left in Beira—Carlos d’Es- 
pagna and general Victor Alten are posted on the Yeltes— 
The Portuguese militia march for the Coa—Lord Welling- 
ton reaches Elvas—He is beset with difficulties-—Falls sick, 
but recovers rapidly. 


In Ciudad Rodrigo, papers were found by which it 
appeared, that many of the inhabitants were emissa- 
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ries of the enemy: all these people Carlos d’Espaiia 
slew without merey, but of the English deserters, 
who were taken, some were executed, some pardoned, 
and the rigour of the Spanish generals was thought to 
be overstrained. 

When order had been restored workmen were set to 
repair the breaches and to level the trenches, and ar- 
rangements were made to provision the place quickly, 
for Marmont’s army was gathering at Valladolid ; that 
foe was however sti]] ignorant that Ciudad had 
allen. In the latter end of December, rumour, antici- 
pating the fact had indeed spoken of an English bridge 
on the Agueda, and the expedition to Alicant was 
countermanded ; yet the report died away, and Mont- 
brun re-commenced his march. But though the bridge 
was cast on the Ist and the siege commenced on the 
8th, on the 12th nothing was known at Salamanca, 

On the 11th Marmont arrived at Valladolid ; on the 
15th he for the first time heard of the siege. His army 
was immediately ordered to concentrate at Salamanca, 
Bonet quitted the Asturias, Montbrup hastened back 
from Valencia, Dorsenne sent a detachment to aid, and 
on the 25th six divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, 
being about forty-five thousand in all, were assem- 
bled at Salamanca, from whence to Ciudad, was four 
marches. 

On the 23d Souham had advanced to Matilla to as- 
certain the fate of the fortress, but meanwhile five 
thousand of Hill’s troops had reached Castello Branco, 
and the allies were therefore strong enough to fight 
beyond the Agueda. Hence if the siege had even 
lasted twenty-four days, the place might still have 
been taken. 

The 26th Marmont knew that the fortress was lost, 
and unable to comprehend his adversary’s success, re- 
tired to Valladolid. His divisions were thus harassed 
by ruinous marches in winter; for Montbrun had 
already reached Arevalo on his return from Valencia, 
and Bonet in repassing the Asturian mountains, had 
suffered much from cold and fatigue, and more from the 
attacks of Porlier who harassed him without cessation. 
Sir Howard Douglas immediately sent money and 
arms to the Asturians, on one flank, and on the other 
flank, Morillo who had remained at Horeajo in great 
peril after his flight from Almagro, took the opportu- 
nity to escape by Truxillo; meanwhile Saornil’s band 
cat off a French detachment at Medina del Campo, 
other losses were sustained from the Partidas on the 
Tietar, and the operations of those in the Rioja, Na- 
varre, and New Castile were renewed. The regular 
Spanish troops were likewise put in movement. Aba- 
dia and Cabrera, advancing from Gallicia, menaced 
Astorga and La Baneza, but the arrival of Bonet at 
Benevente, soon obliged them to retire again to Puebla 
de Senabria and Villa Franca; and Silveira who had 
marched across the frontier of Tras og Montes to aid 
them, also fell back to Portugal. 

Marmont’s operations were here again ill judged. 
He should have taken post at Tamames, or St. Martin 
de Rio, and placed strong advanced guards at Tene- 
bron and St. Espiritus, in the hills immediately above 
Ciudad. His troops could have been concentrated at 
those places the 28th and on that day such a heavy 
rain set in, that the trestle bridge at Marialva could not 
stand, and the river rose two feet over the stone bridge 
at the town. ‘The allies were then on the left bank, 
the communication with the town was entirely cut off, 
the repair of the breaches was scarcely complete, and 
Ciudad being entirely exposed for several days might 
have been re-taken. But the greatest warriors are the 
very slaves ef fortune ! 

The English general’s eyes were now turned to- 
wards Badajos, which he was desirous to invest in the 
second week of March; because then the flooding of 
the rivers in Beira, would enable him to carry nearly 
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all his forces to the Alemtejo, without risk, and the 
same rains would impede the junction of the enemy’s 
force in Estremadura. Green forage was to be had in 
the last province considerably earlier than on the Ague- 
da, and the success of the contemplated campaign in 
Andalusia depended upon the operations taking place 
before the harvest upon the ground should ripen, which 
was the enemy’s resource, and would happen much 
earlier there than in Leon. 

Preliminary measures were already in progress. In 
December a pontoon bridge escorted by military artifi- 
cers and some Portuguese seamen, had been ordered 
from Lisbon to Abrantes, where draft bullocks were 
collected to draw it to Elvas. After the fall of Ciudad 
stores and tools were sent from Lisbon to Setuval, and 
thence in boats to Aleacer do Sal; and a company of 
the military artificers, then at Cadiz, were disembarked 
at Ayamonte to proceed to Elvas, where an engineer 
officer secretly aera the preparations for the 
siege. Meanwhile the repairs of Gindad went on, two 
new redoubts were traced out upon the Tesons, the old 
one was enlarged, and the suburbs were strengthened, 
but the heavy storms before mentioned, impeded these 
works, and having entirely stopped all communication 
by sea and land, delayed for many days the preparations 
for the ulterior operations. When the weather cleared 
they were renewed, yet other obstacles were not 
wanting. 

The draft bullocks, sinking from want, were unable 
to drag the whole battering train by the way of Vilha 
Velha, and only sixteen twenty-four pounders, and 
twenty spare carriages could be moved on that line. 
To supply the deficiency sixteen twenty-four pounders 
then in vessels in the Tagus, were ordered up to Ab- 
rantes, and admiral Berkeley was applied to for twenty 
ship-guns. He had none of that calibre and offered 
eighteen pounders, which were accepted; but when 
major Dickson, who superintended the arrangements 
for the artillery service, afrived at Lisbon, he found 
that these were Russian pieces whose bore was too 
large for English shot, and the admiral refused to give 
guns from his own ship the Barfleur, in their place. 
This apparently capricious proceeding produced both 
difficulty and delay, because the artillery-men were in 
consequence obliged to cull the Portuguese shot in the 
arsenal to obtain a sufficient supply. However the 
energy of major Dickson overcame every obstacle, and 
in the beginning of March the battering guns fifty-two 
in number, the pontoons from Abrantes, and most of 
the stores from Alcacer do Sal, were parked at El- 
vas, where also gabions and fascines were piled in great 
numbers, 

Marmont having lost his emissaries at Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, and being unable to measure his adversary’s tal- 
ent and energy, had during these transactions again 
spread his troops that he might the more easily feed 
them. Three divisions of infantry and part of the cav- 
airy returned to Talavera and Toledo. Souham occu- 
pied the country from Zamora and Toro to the banks 
of the Tormes ; and Bonet after driving the Gallici- 
ans back to Senabria and Villa Franca remained about 
Benevente and Astorga. The army of Portugal ap- 
peared to dread no further operations on the part of the 
allies, yet from some secret misgiving, Marmont 
caused general Foy to march through the Guada- 
lupe, by the pass of St. Vincente to ascertain whether 
an army could march by that line from the Tagus to 
the Guadiana. 

This scattering of the French relieved lord Wel- 
lington from a serious embarrassment. ‘The constant 
difficulty of land transport, had prevented him from 
bringing up the clothing of the army, and he was now 
obliged to send the regiments to those points on the 
Mondego, the Douro, and the Tagus, where the cloth- 
ing had arrived by boats; hence the march to the 
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Alemtejo was necessarily long and unmilitary, and 
would have been too dangerous to attempt, if Marmont 
had kept his troops together on the Tormes, with ad. 
vanced posts pushed towards Ciudad Rodrigo, The 
weather was now however extremely favourable to the 
allies, and the new Portuguese commissariat supplied 
the troops on this march well, and without any of 
those exactions and oppressions which had always be- 
fore marked the movements of the native troops ;. ney- 
ertheless the scarcity was so great, that rations of 
cassava root were served to the Portuguese instead of 
bread. 

The talents of Jord Wellington always rose with his 
difficulties, but the want of specie crippled every 
operation. A movement into Spain, such as that now 
intended against Andalusia, could not be effected 
without magazines when there was no harvest on the 
ground, except by paying ready money ; because jt 
was certain that the Spaniards, however favourably 
disposed, would never diminish their own secret re. 
sources for mere promises of payment. The English 
general and Mr, Stuart, therefore, endeavoured to get 
British bank notes accepted as cash, by the great 
merchants of Lisbon and Oporto; and lord Wellington 
reflecting that, from the enormous sums Spent in 
Portugal, many persons must needs have secret hoards 
which they would be glad to invest if they could do it 
safely, asked for English exchequer-bills to negotiate 
in the same manner; intending to pay the interest 
punctually and faithfully, however inconvenient it 
might prove at the moment. This plan could not be 
adopted with Portuguese paper, because the finances 
were faithlessly managed by the regency; but some 
futile arguments against the proposition were advanced 
by lord Liverpool, and money became so scarce, that 
we shall find, even in the midst of victory, the war 
was more than once like to stop altogether from abso- 
lute inability to proceed. 

On the 5th of March, the army being well on the 
way to the Alemtejo, lord Wellington who had main- 
tained his head-quarters on the Coa to the last moment, 
that the enemy might not be awakened to his real 
designs, gave up Ciudad Rodrigo to Castaiios. He 
also in person, and on the spot, explained to Vives, 
the governor, the plan and intention of the new works; 
he supplied him with money to complete them ; furnish- 
ed him with six weeks provision remaining from the 
field stores of the British troops, and gave him the 
reserved store at St. Joa de Pesqueira on the Douro, 
from whence Carlos d’Espana undertook to transport 
them to the fortress. 

As Marmont was at this time in Salamanca, and 
still ignorant of the allies’ march, general Victor 
Alten’s brigade of cavalry was posted on the Yeltes, 
to screen the allies’ movements as long as possible, 
and he was instructed if Marmont advanced to retire 
on Beira, and cover the magazines at Castello Branco, 
by disputing all the rivers and defiles with the ene- 
my’s advanced parties. At the same time Silveira was 
directed to fall back upon the Douro to cover Oporto; 
the militia, under Trant and J. Wilson, were ordered 
to concentrate about Guarda; and those of Beira to 
unite about Castello Branco under colonel Lecor; the 
orders of all being the same, namely, to dispute the 
passage of the rivers and defiles. ‘Trant was to defend 
those of the Estrella, and Lecor those of Castello 
Branco, on which town Victor Alten’s cavalry was 
finally to retire if pressed. With these forces, and the 


2! 





Spaniards under Sanchez and Espaiia, and with the 
two fortresses, for Almeida was now capable of de- 
fence, Marmont’s efforts were not much to be dreaded 
in that season, after he had lost his battering train in 
Ciudad, 

These things arranged, Wellington set off for Elvas 
| which he reached the 11th, and prepared to invest 
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Badajos, although neither the troops nor the stores 
were all arrived ; but even this was ten days later than 
he had designed, and threw his operations into the 
yiolent equinoctial rains, by which the difficulties were 
augmented two-fold. This was one of the evils 

roduced by the incredibly vexatious conduct of the 
Portuguese regency. ‘There was no want of transport 
in the country, but as the government would not ob- 
lige the magistrates to do their duty, the latter either 
refused to procure carts for the army, or obliged the 
poorer classes to supply them, from which oppres- 
sion the peasants naturally endeavoured to escape by 
flight. ‘Thus, all the arrangements for the investment 
of Badajos on the 6th of March had been made, but 
the rich town of Evora, which had not seen the face of 
an enemy for more than taree years, refused to supply 
any carriages at all, and the operation was necessarily 
put off till the 17th. 

But it was in vain that Wellington threatened and 
remonstrated, in vain that he employed his time and 
wasted his mental powers in devising new laws, or 
remedies for bad ones; it was in vain that Mr. Stuart 
exerted himself, with equal vigour, to give energy to 
this extraordinary government; for whether in matters 
of small or vital importance, insolent anger and false- 
hood, disgraceful subterfuges and stolid indifference, 
upun the part of all civil functionaries, from the high- 
est to the lowest, met them at every turn. ‘The 
responsibility even in small matters became too great 
for subordinate officers ; and the English general was 
forced to arrange the most trifling details of the service 
himself; thus the iron-strength of his body and mind 
was strained, until all men wondered how they held, 
and in truth he did fall sick, but recovered after a few 
days. “The critical nature of the war may be here 
judged of, for no man could have taken his place at 
such a moment, no man, however daring or skilful, 
would have voluntarily plunged into difficulties which 
were like to drive Wellington from the contest. 


CHAPTER V. 


The allies cross the Guadiana— Beresford invests Badajos— 
Generals Graham and Hill command the covering army— 
Drouet retires to Hornaches in the Llereia—Third English 
siege of Badajos—Sally of the garrison repulsed—W orks 
impeded by the rain—'The besieged rake the trenches from 
the right bank of the Guadiana—The fifth division is called 
up to the siege—The river rises and carries away the bridge, 
and the siege is upon the point of being raised—Two flying 
bridges are established—The fifth division invest St. Christo- 
val and the bridge-head—The Picurina is stormed--The 
batteries open against the San Roque and the body of the 
pisce-—-The covering army drive general Drouet trom the 
Serena into the Morena on the side of Cordova—Marmont 
collects his forces in Leon—The Spanish officers and the 
Portuguese government neglect the supplies of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida—Soult advances from Cordova to- 
wards Llerena—The fifth division is brought over the 
Guadiana—The works of the siege are pressed—An attempt 
to blow up the dam of the imundation fails—The two 
breaches become practicable—Soult effects his junction with 
Drouet and advances to the succour of the place—Graham 
and Hill fall back—The bridge of Merida is Jetroyed—The 
assault is ordered, but countermanded—A third breach is 
formed—The fortress is stormed with a dreadful slaughter, 
and the city is sacked by the allies, 


Tue 15th the pontoons were laid over the Gua- 
diana, about four miles from Elvas, at a place where 
the current was dull, two large Spanish boats were 
arranged as flying bridges; and the 16th, Beresford, 
who had again joined the army, crossed the river, 
drove in the enemy’s posts, and invested Badajos 
with the third, fourth, and light divisions, and a 
brigade of Hamilton’s Portuguese ; in all fifteen thou- 
sand men. 
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Soult was then before the Isla, Drouet’s division, 
of five thousand men, was at Villafranea, and Darricau 
with a like force was at Zalamea de Serena near 
Medellin; wherefore general Graham passing the 
Guadiana with the first, sixth, and seventh divisions 
of infantry, and two brigades of cavalry, directed his 
march by Valverde, and Santa Martha, upon Lierena, 
while Hill moved from Albuquerque by Merida upon 
Almendralejos. These covering corps were together 
thirty thousand strong, nearly five thousand including 
the heavy Germans who were at Estremos being 
cavalry; and as the fifth division was now on the 
march from Beira, the whole army presented about 
fifty-one thousand sabres and bayonets, of which twen- 
ty thousand were Portuguese. Castanos had ow 
to Gallicia, but the fifth Spanish army under Morillo 
and Penne Villemur, being about four thousand strong, 
passed down the Portuguese frontier to the Lower 
Guadiana, intending to fall on Seville when Soult 
should advance to the succour of Badajos, 

As the allies advanced, Drouet marched by his 
right to Hornaches, in the direction of La Serena 
and Medellin, with a view to keep open the communi- 
cation with Marmont by Truxillo. Hill then halted 
at Almendralejos, and Graham took post at Zafra, 
placing Slade’s cavalry at Villafranca; but Marmont 
had moved his sixth division from Talavera towards 
Castile, through the Puerto de Pico, on the 9th, and 
the four divisions and cavalry quartered at Toledo had 
recrossed the Tagus and marched over the Guadara- 
ma, the whole pointing for Valladolid. ‘Thus it was 
already manifest that the army of Portugal would not 
act in conjunction with that of the south. 


THIRD ENGLISH SIEGE OF BADAJOS. 


This fortress has before been described. The garri- 
son composed of French, Hessian, and Spanish troops, 
was now near five thousand strong including sick. 
Phillipon had since the last siege made himself felt in 
all directions, for he had continually scoured the 
vicinity of the place, destroyed many smal! bands, 
carried off cattle, almost from under the guns of Elvas 
and Campo Mayor, ‘and his spies extended their re- 
searches from Ciudad Rodrigo to Lisbon, and from 
Lisbon to Ayamonte. 

He had also greatly improved the defences of the 
place. An interior retrenchment was made in the 
castle, and many more guns were there mounted; the 
rear of fort Cristoval was also better secured, and a 
covered communication from the fort itself, to the 
work at the bridge-head, was nearly completed. Two 
ravelins had been constructed on the south side of the 
town, and a third was commenced, together with 
counterguards for the bastions; but the eastern front 
next the castle, which was in other respects the weak- 
est point, was without any outward protection save the 
stream of the Rivillas. <A “* cunetfe” or second ditch 
had been dug at the bottom of the great ditch, which 
was also in some parts filled with water; the gorge 
of the Pardaleras was enclosed, and that outwork was 
connected with the body of the place, from whence 
powerful batteries looked into it. The three western 
fronts were mined, and on the east, the arch of the 
bridge behind the San Roque, was built up to form 
an inundation, two hundred yards wide, which greatly 
contracted the space by which the place could be 
_— with troops. All the inhabitants had been 
obliged, on pain of being expelled, to lay up food for 
three months, and two convoys with provisions and 
ammunition had entered the place on the 10th and 16th 
of February, but Phillipon’s stores of powder were 
still inadequate to his wants, and he was very scantily 
supplied with shells, 

As the former system of attack against Cristoval and 
the castle, was now impracticable, lord Wellington 
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desired to assail one of the western fronts which would 
have been a scientific operation; but the engineer re- 
presented that he had neither mortars nor miners, nor 
enough of guns, nor the means of bringing up sufficient 
stores for such an attack. Indeed the waut of trans- 
port had again obliged the allies to draw the stores 
from Elvas, to the manifest hazard of that fortress, and 
hence, here, as at Ciudad Rodrigo, time was necessa- 
rily paid for, by the loss of life; or rather the crimes of 
politicians were atoned for by the blood of the soldiers. 

The plan finally fixed upon, was to attack the bas- 
tion of T'rinidad, because, the counterguard there being 
unfinished, that bastion could be battered from the hill 
on which the Picurina stood. The first parallel was 
therefore to embrace the Picurina, the San Roque, and 
the eastern front, in such a manner that the counter 
batteries there erected, might rake and destroy all the 
defences of the southern fronts which bore against the 
Picurina hill. The Picurina itself was to be battered 
and stormed, and from thence the Trinidad and Santa 
Maria bastions, were to be breached ; after this all the 
guns were to be turned against the connecting curtain, 
which was known to be of weak masonry, that a third 
breach might be made, and a storming party employed 
to turn any retrenchments behind the breaches in the 
bastions. ,In this way the inundation could be avoided, 
and although a French deserter declared, and truly, 
that the ditch was there eighteen feet deep, such was 
the general’s confidence in his troops, and in his own 
resources for aiding their efforts, that he resolved to 
storm the place without blowing in the counterscarp. 

The battering train, directed by major Dickson, 
consisted of fifty-two pieces. ‘This included sixteen 
twenty-four-pound howitzers, for throwing Shrapnel 
shells, but this species of missile, much talked of in 
the army at the time, was little prized by lord Wel- 
lington, who had early detected its insufficiency, save 
as a common shell; and partly to avoid expense, partly 
from a dislike to injure the inhabitants, neither in this, 
nor in any former siege, did he use mortars. Here 
indeed he could not have brought them up, for besides 
the neglect of the Portuguese government, the peasantry 
and even the ordenan¢a employed to move the battering 
train from Aleacer do Sal, although well paid, deserted. 

Of nine hundred gunners present, three hundred 
were British, the rest Portuguese, and there were one 
hundred and fifty sappers volunteers from the third 
division, who were indeed rather unskilful, but of sig- 
nal bravery. The engineer’s parc was established be- 
hind the heights of St. Michael, and the direction of 
the siege was given to general Picton. General 
Kempt, general Colville, and general Bowes alter- 
nately commanded in the trenches. 


protected by a guard of two thousand, broke ground 
one hundred and sixty yards from the Picurina. A 
tempest stifled the sound of their pickaxes, and though 
the work was commenced late, a communication, four 
thousand feet in length, was formed, and a parallel of 
six hundred yards three feet deep, and three feet six 
inches wide, was opened. However, when the day 
broke the Picurina was reinforced, and a sharp mus- 
ketry interspersed with discharges from some field- 
pieces, aided by heavy guns from the body of the place, 
was directed on the trenches. 

In the night of the 18th two batteries were traced 
out, the parallel was prolonged both on the right and 
left, and the previous works were improved. On the 
other hand the garrison raised the parapets of the Picu- 
rina, and having lined the top of the covered way with 
sand-bags, planted musketeers there, to gall the men 
in the trenches, who replied in a like manner. 

The 19th lord Wellington having secret intelligence 
that a sally was intended, ordered the guards to be re- 
inforced. Nevertheless, at one o'clock some cavalry 
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came out by the Talavera gate, and thirteen hundred 
infantry under general Vielland, the second in com. 
mand, filed unobserved into the communication be. 
tween the Picurina and the San Roque; a hundred men 
were prepared to sally from the Picurina itself, and al] 
these troops jumping out at once, drove the workmen 
before them, and began to demolish the parallel. Pre. 
vious to this outbreak, the French cavalry forming two 
parties had commenced a sham fight on the right of 
the parallel, and the smaller party pretending to fly, 
and answering Portuguese, to the challenge of the 
picquets, were allowed to pass. Elated by the suc. 
cess of their stratagem, they then galloped to the engi- 
neer’s parc, which was a thousand yards in rear of the 
trenches, and there cut down some men, not many, for 
succour soon came, and meanwhile the troops at the 
parallel having rallied upon the relief which biad just 
arrived, beat the enemy’s infantry back even to the 
castle. 

In this hot fight the besieged lost above three hun- 
dred men and officers, the besiegers only one hundred 
and fifty ; but colonel Fletcher, the chief engineer, was 
badly wounded, and several hundred entrenching tools 


| were carried off, for Phillipon had promised a high 


price for each; yet this turned out ill, because the gol- 
diers, instead of pursuing briskly, dispersed to gather 
the tools. After the action a squadron of dragoons and 
six field-pieces were placed as a reserve-guard behind 
St. Michael, and a signal post was established on the 
Sierra de Venta to give notice of the enemy’s motions, 

The weather continued wet and boisterous, and the 
labour of the works was very harassing, but in the 
night of the 19th the parallel was opened in its whole 
length, and the 20th it was enlarged; yet a local ob- 
stacle and the flooding of the trenches, rendered the 
progress slow. 

In the night of the 20th the parallel was extended 
to the left, across the Seville road, and three counter- 
batteries were commenced ; but they were traced, in rear 
of the parallel, partly because the ground was too soft 
in front to admit of the guns moving; partly for safety, 
because the batteries were within three hundred yards 
of the San Roque, and as the parallel, eighteen hun- 
dred yards long, was only guarded by fourteen hundred 
men, a few bold soldiers might by a sudden rush have 
succeeded in spiking the guns if they had been placed 
in front of the trench. A slight sally was this day 
repulsed, and a shoulder was given to the right of the 
parallel to cover that flank. 

The 21st the enemy placed two field-pieces on the 
right bank of the Guadiana, designing to rake the 
trenches, but the shoulder, made the night before, 


| baffled the design, and the riflemen’s fire soon sent the 
In the night of the 17th, eighteen hundred men, | 


guns away. Indications of a similar design against 
the left flank, from the Pardaleras hill, were also ob- 
served, and a guard of three hundred men with two 
guns, was posted on that side in some broken ground. 

In the night another battery against the San Roque 
was commenced, and the battery against the Picurina 
was finished; but heavy rain again retarded the works, 
and the besiegers having failed in an attempt to drain 
the lower parts of the parallel, by cuts, made an artifi- 
cial bottom of sand-bags. On the other hand the be- 
sieged thinking the curtain adjoining the castle was the 
true object of attack, threw up an earthen entrenchment 
in front, and commenced clearing away the houses be- 
hind it. A covered communication from the Trinidad 
gate to the San Roque, intended to take this supposed 
attack in reverse, was also commenced ; but the labour 
of digging being too great, it was completed by hang- 
ing up brown cloth, which appeared to be earth, and 
by this ingenious expedient, the garrison passed un- 
seen between those points.* 


* La Marre’s Siege of Badajos. 
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Vauban’s maxim, that a perfect investment is the 
first requisite in a siege, had been neglected at Bada- 
jos to spare labour, but the great master’s art was soon 
vindicated by his countrymen. Phillipon finding the 
right bank of the Guadiana free, made a battery in the 
night for three field-pieces, which at daylight raked 
the trenches, and the shots pitching into the parallel, 
swept it in the most destructive manner for the whole 
day ; there was no remedy, and the loss would have 
been still greater but for the soft nature of the ground, 
which prevented the touch and bound of the bullets. 
Orders were immediately sent to the fifth division, then 
at Campo Mayor, to invest the place on that side, but 
these troops were distant and misfortunes accumulated. 
In the evening heavy rain filled the trenches, the flood 
of the Guadiana ran the fixed bridge under water, sank 
twelve of the pontoons, and broke the tackle of the 
flying bridges; the provisions of the army could not 
then be brought over, and the guns and ammunition 
being still on the right bank, the siege was upon the 
point of being raised. In a few days, however, the 
river subsided, some Portuguese craft were brought up 
to form another flying-bridge, the pontoons saved were 
employed as row-boats, and in this manner the com- 
munication was secured, for the rest of the siege, with- 
out any accident. 

The 23d the besieged continued to work at the 
entrenchments covering the front next the castle, and 
the besiegers were fixing their platforms, when at three 
o’clock the rain again filled the trenches, the earth, 
being completely saturated with water, fell away, the 
works every where crumbled, and the attack was 
entirely suspended. 

The 24th the fifth division invested the place on the 
right bank of the Guadiana, the weather was fine, and 
the batteries were armed with ten twenty-fours, eleven 
eighteens, and seven five-and-a-half-inch howitzers. 


The next day, at eleven o’clock, these pieces opened, | 


but they were so vigorously answered, that one 
howitzer was dismounted and several artillery and 
engineer officers were killed. Nevertheless the San 
Roque was silenced, and the garrison of the Picurina 
was so galled by the marksmen in the trenches, that 
no man dared look over the parapet; hence, as the 
external appearance of that fort did not indicate mach 
strength, general Kempt was charged to assault it in 
the night. 

The outward seeming of the Picurina was however 
fallacious, the fort was very strong; the fronts were 
well covered by the glacis, the flanks were deep, and 
the rampart, fourteen feet perpendicular from the bot- 
tom of the ditch, was guarded with thick slanting 
pales above; and from thence to the top there were 
sixteen feet of an earthen slope. A few palings had, 


indeed, been knocked off at the covered-way, and the | 


parapet was slightly damaged on that side, but this 
Injury was repaired with sand-bags, and the ditch was 
profound, narrow at the bottom, and flanked by four 
splinter-proof casemates. Seven guns were mounted 
on the works, the entrance to which by the rear was 
protected with three rows of thick paling, the garrison 
was above two hundred strong, and every man had 
two muskets. The top of the rampart was garnished 
with loaded shells to push over, a retrenched guard- 
house formed a second internal defence, and finally, 
some small mines and a loop-holed gallery, under the 
counterscarp, intended to take the assailants in rear, 
were becun but not finished. 

Five hundred men of the third division being assem- 
bled for the attack, general Kempt ordered two hun- 
dred, under major Rudd of the seventy-seventh, to turn 
the fort on the left; an equal foree, under major Shaw 
of the seventy-fourth, to turn the fort by the right; 
and one hundred from each of these bodies were di- 
rected to enter the communication with San Roque and 
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intercept any succours coming from the town. The 
flanking columns were to make a joint attack on the 
fort, and the hundred men remaining, were placed 
under captain Powis of the eighty-third, to form a 
|reserve. The engineers, Holloway, Stanway, and 
Gips, with twenty-four sappers bearing hatchets and 
ladders, guided these columns, and fifty men of the 
light division, likewise provided with axes, were to 
move out of the trenches at the moment of attack. 


ASSAULT OF PICURINA. 


The night was fine, the arrangements clearly and 
skilfully made, and about nine o’clock the two flank 
ing bodies moved forward. ‘The distance was short, 
and the troops quickly closed on the fort, which black 
and silent before, now seemed one mass of fire; then 
the assailants running up to the palisades in the rear, 
with undaunted courage endeavoured to break through, 
and when the destructive musketry of the French, and 
the thickness of the pales, rendered their efforts nuga- 
tory, they turned against the faces of the work and 
strove to break in there; but the depth of the ditch 
and the slanting stakes at the top of the brick-work 
again baffled them. 

At this time, the enemy shooting fast, and danger- 
ously, the crisis appeared imminent, and Kempt sent 
| the reserve headlong against the front; thus the fight 
was continued strongly, the carnage became terrible, 
and a battalion coming out from the town to the suc- 
cour of the fort, was encountered and beaten by the 
party on the communication. The guns of Badajos, 
and of the castle now opened, the guard of the trenches, 
replied with musketry, rockets were thrown up by the 
besieged, and the shrill sound of alarm bells, mixing 
|with the shouts of the combatants, increased the 
tumult. Still the Picurina sent out streams of fire, by 
the light of which, dark figures were seen furiously 
struggling on the ramparts; for Powis first escaladed 
the place in front where the artillery had beaten down 
| the pales, and the other assailants had thrown their 
| ladders on the flanks in the manner of bridges, from 

the brink of the ditch to the slanting stakes, and all 
| were fighting hand to hand with the enemy. Mean- 
| while the axe-men of the light division, ecompassing 
re fort like prowling wolves, discovered the gate, 








and hewing it down, broke in bythe rear. Neverthe- 
less the struggle continued. Powis, Holloway, Gips, 
and Oates, of the eighty-eighth, fell wounded on or 
beyond the rampart; Nixon of the fifty-second was 
shot two yards within the gate; Shaw, Rudd, and 
nearly all the other officers had fallen outside ; and it 
was not until half the garrison were killed, that Gas- 
per Thiery, the commandant, and eighty-six men, sur- 
rendered, while some, not many, rushing out of the 
gate, endeavoured to cross the inundation and were 
drowned. 

The French governor hoped to have 
siege five or six days by the resistance 
and had the assault been a day Iater, this would have 
happened ; for the loop-holed gallery in the counter- 
| scarp, and the mines, would then have been completed, 
and the body of the work was too well covered by the 
glacis to be quickly ruined by fire. His calculations 
were baffled by this heroic assault, which lasted an 
hour, and cost four officers and fifty men killed, fifteen 
officers and two hundred and fifty men wounded; and 
so vehement was the fight throughout, that the garri- 
son either forgot, or had not time to roll over the 
shells and combustibles arranged on the ramparts. 
| Phillipon did not conceal the danger accruing to Ba- 

dajos from the loss of the Picurina, but he stimulated 
| his soldiers’ courage, by calling to their recollection, 
| how infinitely worse than death it was, to be the in- 
| mate of an English hulk! an appeal which mast have 
| been deeply felt, for the annals of civilized nations, 
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furnish nothing more inhuman towards captives of 
war, than the one of England. 

When the Picurina was taken, three battalions of 
reserve advanced to secure it, and though a great tur- 
moil and firing from the town, continued until mid- 
night, a lodgement in the works, and a communication 
with the first parallel, were established, and the second 
parallel was commenced. However at day-light the 
redoubt was so overwhelmed with fire, from the town, 
that no troops could remain in it, and the lodgement 
was entirely destroyed. In the evening the sappers 
effected another lodgement on the flanks, the second 
parallel was then opened in its whole length, and the 
next day the counter-batteries on the right of the 
Picurina exchanged a vigorous fire with the town; 
but one of the besiegers’ guns was dismounted, and 
the Portuguese gunners, from inexperience, produced 
less effect on the defences than was expected. 

In the night of the 27th a new communication from 


the first parallel to the Picurina was made, and three | 


breaching-batteries were traced out. The first to con- 
tain twelve twenty-four pounders, occupied the space 
between the Picurina and the inundation, and was to 
breach the right face of the Trinidad bastion. The 
second, to contain eight eighteen pounders, was on the 
site of the Picurina, and was to breach the left flank 
of the Santa Maria bastion. The third, constructed on 
the prolonged line of the front to be attacked, contain- 
ed three Shrapnel howitzers, to scour the ditch and 
prevent the garrison working in it; for Phillipon had 
now discovered the true line of attack, and had set 
strong parties in the night, to raise the counter-guard 
of the Trinidad and the imperfect ravelin covering the 
menaced front. 

At day-break these works being well furnished with 
gabions and sand-bags, were lined with musqueteers, 


who severely galled the workmen employed on the | 


breaching batteries and the artillery practice was also 
brisk on both sides. ‘I'wo of the besiegers’ guns were 
dismounted ; the gabions placed in front of the batte- 
ries to protect the workmen were knocked over, and 
the musquetry then became so destructive that the men 
were withdrawn and threw up earth from the inside. 

In the night of the 27th the second parallel was 
extended to the right, with the view of raising batte- 
ries, to ruin the San Roque, to destroy the dam which 
held up the inundation, and to breach the curtain 


behind ; but the Talavera road proved so hard, and the | 


moon shone so brightly, that the labourers were quite 
exposed and the work was relinquished. 

On the 28th the screen of gabions before the batte- 
ries, was restored and the workmen resumed their 
labours outside; the parallel was then improved, and 
the besieged withdrew their guns from San Roque; 
but their marksmen still shot from thenee with great 
exactness, and the plunging fire from the castle dis- 
mounted two howitzers in one of the counter-batteries 
which was therefore dismantled. ‘The enemy had also 
during the night observed the tracing string, which 
marked the direction of the sap in front of San Roque, 
and a daring fellow creeping out just before the work- 
men arrived, broucht it in the line of the castle fire, 
whereby some loss was sustained ere the false direc- 
tion was discovered. 

In the night the dismantled howitzer battery was 
re-armed, with twenty-four pounders, to play on the 
San Roque, and a new breaching battery was traced 
out on the site of the Picurina, against the flank of the 
Santa Maria bastion. ‘The second parallel was also 
carried by the sap across the Talavera road, and a 
trench was digged, for riflemen, in front of the batteries. 


The 29th a slight sally, made on the right bank of 


the river, was repulsed by the Portuguese, but the sap 
at the San Roque was ruined by the enemy’s fire, and 
the besieged continued to raise the counter-guard and 
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| ravelin of the Trinidad and to strengthen the front at. 
tacked. On the other hand the besiegers during the 
| night carried the sap over the Talavera road, and armed 
| two breaching batteries, with eighteen pounders, which 
the next day opened against the flank of Santa Maria; 
but they made little impression, and the explosion 
of an expense magazine killed many men and hart 
others. 

While the siege was thus proceeding Soult having 
little fear for the town, but expecting a great battle, 
was carefully organizing a powerful force to unite with 
Drouet and Daricau. Those generals had endeavoured 
ito hold the district of La Serena with the view of 
| keeping open the communication with Marmont by 
| Medellin and Truxillo; but Graham and Hill marched 
| against their flanks and forced them into the Morena 
| by the Cordova roads; and on the other side of the 
|country Morillo and Penne Villemur, were lying close 
{on the lower Guadiana waiting their opportunity to fal] 
on Seville when Soult should advance. Nor were 
| there wanting other combinations to embarrass and de. 

lay the French marshal ; for in February, general 
Montes being detached, by Ballesteros, from San 
Roque, had defeated Maransin on the Guadajore river, 
| driving him from Cartamainto Malaga. After this the 
whole of the Spanish army was assembled in the Ronda 
| hills, with a view to fall on Seville by the left of the 
Guadiana while Morillo assailed it on the right of that 
river. ‘This had obliged Soult to send troops towards 
Malaga, aud fatally delayed his march to Estremadura. 
Meanwhile Marmont was concentrating his army in 
the Salamanca country, and it was rumoured that he 
meant to attack Civdad Rodrigo. Lord Wellington 
; was somewhat disturbed by this information; he knew 
indeed that the flooding of the rivers in the north, 
| would prevent a blockade, and he was also assured 
that Marmont had not yet obtained a battering train. 
But the Spanish generals and engineers had neglected 
the new works and repairs of Ciudad Rodrigo; even 
the provisions at St. Joa de Pesquiera had not been 
brought up ; the fortress had only thirty days’ supply, 
Almeida was in as bad a state, and the grand project 
of invading Andalusia was likely to be baulked by 
these embarrassments, 

On the 30th Soult’s advance from Cordova being de- 
cided, the fifth division was brought over the Guadi- 
ana as a reserve to the covering army; but Power’s 
Portuguese brigade, with some cavalry, of the same 
nation, still maintained the investment on the right bank, 
the siege was urged forward very rapidly, forty-eight 
pieces of artillery were in constant play, and the sap 
against St. Roque advanced, ‘The enemy was equally 
active, his fire was very destructive, and his progress 
in raising the ravelin and counter-guard of the front 
attacked was very visible. 

The tst of April the sap was pushed close to the 
San Roque, the Trinidad bastion erumbled under the 
stroke of the bullet, and the flank of the Santa Maria, 
whieh was casemated and had hitherto resisted the 
batteries, also began to yield. ‘The 2d the face of the 
Trinidad was very much broken, but at the Santa Maria 
the casemates be ing laid open, the bullets were lost in 
their cavities, and the garrison commenced a retrench- 
ment to cut off the whole of the attacked front, from the 
town. 

In the night a new battery against the San Roque 
was armed, and two officers with some sappers gliding 
behind that out-work, gagged the sentine], placed pow- 
der barrels and a match against the dam of the inun 
dation, and retired undiscovered, but the explosion did 
not destroy the dam, and the inundation remained. Nor 
did the sap make progress, because of the French mu 
keteers ; for thouch the marksmen set against them 
slew many they were reinforced by means of a raft 
with parapets, which crossed the inundativun, and men 
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also passed by the cloth communication from the Trini- 
dad gate. 

On the 3d some guns were turned against the cur- 
tain behind the San Roque, but the masonry proved 
hard, ammunition was scarce, and asa breach there 
would have been useless, while the inundation re- 
mained, the fire was soon discontinued. ‘The two brea- 
ches in the bastion were now greatly enlarged and the 
besieged assiduously laboured at the retrenchments 
behind them, and converted the nearest houses and 
garden walls into a third line of defence. All the 
houses behind the front next the casile were also 
thrown down, and a battery of five guns, intended to 
flank the ditch and breach of the Trinidad, was com- 
menced on the castle hill, but outside the wall; the 
besiegers therefore traced outa counter-battery, of four- 
teen Shrapnel howitzers, to play upon that point during 
the assault. 

The crisis of the siege was now approaching rapidly. 
The breaches were nearly practicable, Soult, having 
effected a junction with Drouet and Daricau, was ad- 
vancing; and as the allies were not in sufficient force 


to assault the place and give battle at the same time, | 


it was resolved to leave two divisions in the trenches, 
and to ficht at Albuera with the remainder. Graham 
therefore fell back towards that place, and Hill having 


destroyed the bridge at Merida, marched from the/ 


upper Guadiana to Talavera Real. 

ime being now, as in war it always is, a great 
object, the anxiety on both sides redoubled; but Soult 
was still at Llerena, when on the morning of the 5th 
the breaches were declared practicable, and the assault 
ordered for that evening. Leith’s division was even 
recalled to the camp to assist, when a careful personal 
examination of the enemy’s retrenchments caused 
some doubts in lord Wellington’s mind, and he de- 
layed the storm, until a third breach, as originally 
projected, should be formed in the curtain between the 
bastions of Trinidad and Maria. This could not, how- 
ever, be commenced before morning, and during the 
night the enemy’s workmen laboured assiduously at 
their retrenchments, regardless of the showers of grape 
with which the besiegers’ batteries scoured the ditch 
and the breach. But the 6th, the besiegers’ guns 
being all turned against the curtain, the bad masonry 
crumbled rapidly away, in two hours a yawning breach 
appeared, and Wellington, having again examined the 
points of attack in person, renewed the order for the 
assault. Then the soldiers eagerly made themselves 
ready for a combat, so fiercely fought, so terribly won, 
so dreadful in all its circumstances, that posterity can 
scarcely be expected to credit the tale; but many are 
still alive who know that it is true. 

The British general was so sensible of Phillipon’s 
firmness and of the courage of his garrison, that he 
spared them the affront of a summons, yet seeing the 
breach strongly entrenched, and the enemy’s flank fire, 
still powerful, he would not in this dread crisis, trust 
his fortune toa single effort. Eighteen thousand dar- 
ing soldiers burned for the sional of attack, and as he 
was unwilling to lose the service of any, to each divi- 
sion he gave a task such as few generals would-have 
the hardihood even to contemplate. 

On the right Picton’s division was to file out of the 
trenches, to cross the Rivillas river, and to scale the 
castle walls, which were from eighteen to twenty-four 
feet in height, furnished with all means of destruction, 
and so narrow at top, that the defenders could easily 
reach and as easily overturn the ladders. 

On the left, Leith’s division was to make a false 
attack on the Pardaleras, and a real assault on the dis- 
tant bastion of San Vincente, where the glacis was 
mined, the ditch deep, the scarp thirty feet high, and 
the parapet garnished with bold troops well provided ; 
for Phillipon, following his old plan, had three loaded 
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muskets placed beside each man, that the first fire 
might be quick and deadly. 

In the centre, the fourth and light divisions under 
general Colville, and colonel Andrew Barnard, were 
to march against the breaches. They were furnished 
like the third and fifth divisions with ladders and axes, 
and were preceded by storming parties of five nundred 
men each with their respective forlorn hopes. The 
light division was to assault the bastion of Santa Maria; 
the fourth division to assault the Trinidad, and the cur- 
tain; and the columns were divided into storming and 
firing parties, the former to enter the ditch, the latter 
to keep the crest of the glacis. 

Besides these attacks, major Wilson of the forty- 
eighth was to storm the San Roque with the guards 
of the trenches, and on the other side of the Guadiana, 
general Power was to make a feint on the bridge-head. 

At first only one brigade, of the third division, was 
to have attacked the castle, but just before the hour 
fixed upon, a sergeant of sappers having deserted from 
the enemy, informed Wellington that there was but 
one communication from the castle to the town, where- 
upon he ordered the whole division to advance together. 

This was the outline of the plan, but many nice 
arrangements filled it up, and some were followed, 
some disregarded, for it is seldom that all things are 
strictly attended to in a desperate fight. Nor were 
the enemy idle, for while it was yet twilight some 
French cavalry issued from the Pardaleras, escorting 
an officer who endeavoured to look into the trenches, 
with a view to ascertain if an assault was intended ; 
but the picquet on that side jumped up, and firing as 
it run, drove him and his escort back into the works. 
Then the darkness fell and the troops only awaited 
the signal. 


ASSAULT OF BADAJOS. 


The night was dry but clouded, the air thick with 
watery exhalations from the rivers, the ramparts, and 
the trenches unusually still; yet a low murmur per- 
vaded the latter, and in the former, lights were seen to 
flit here and there, while the deep voices of the senti- 
nels at times proclaimed, that all was well in Badajos. 
The French, confiding in Phillipen’s direful skill, 
watched, from their lofty station, the approach of ene- 
mies, whom they had twice before baffled, and now 
hoped to drive a third time blasted and ruined from the 
walls; the British, standing in deep columns, were as 
eager to meet that fiery destruction as the others were 
to pour it down; and both were alike terrible for their 
strength, their discipline, and the passions awakened 
in their resolute hearts. 

Former failures there were to avenge, and on either 
side, such leaders as left no excuse for weakness in 
the hour of trial; and the possession of Badajos was 
become a point of honour, personal with the soldiers 
of each nation. But the strong desire for glory was, 
in the British, dashed with a hatred of the citizens on 
an old grudge, and recent toil and hardship, with much 
spilling of blood, had made many incredibly savage : 
for these things render the noble-minded indeed, averse 
to crmelty, but harden the vulgar spirit. Numbers 
aise, like Cesar’s centurion who could not forget the 
piander of Avaricum, were heated with the recollec- 
tion of Ciudad Rodrigo, and thirsted for spoil. Thus 
every spirit found a cause of excitement, the wondrous 
power of discipline bound the whole together as with 
a band of iron, and, in the pride of arms, none doabted 
their might, to bear down every obstacle that man 
could oppose to their fury. 

At ten o’clock, the castle, the San Roque, the 
breaches, the Pardaleras, the distant bastion of San 
Vincente, and the bridge-head on the other side of the 
Guadiana, were to have been simultaneously assailed, 
and it was hoped that the strength of the enemy would 
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shrivel within that fiery girdle. But many are the 
disappointments of war. An unforeseen accident de- 
layed the attack of the fifth division; and a lighted 
carcass, thrown from the castle, falling close to where 
the men of the third division were drawn up, discover- 


ed their array, and obliged them to anticipate the sig-| 
nal by halfan hour. Then, every thing being sudden- 


ly disturbed, the double columns of the fourth and 
light divisions also moved silently and swiftly against 
the breaches, and the guard of the trenches, rushing 
forward with a shout, encompassed the San Roque with 
fire and broke in so violently that scarcely any resist- 
ance was made. 

But a sudden blaze of light and the rattling of mus- 
ketry indicated the commencement of a most vehement 
combat at the castle. ‘There general Kempt, for Picton 
hurt by a fall, in the camp, and expecting no change 
in the hour, was not present, there general Kempt, I 
say, led the third division; he had passed the Rivillas, 
in single files by a narrow bridge, under a terrible 
musketry, and then reforming, and running up the 
rugged hill, had reached the foot of the castle when 
he fell severely wounded, and being carried back to 
the trenchés-met Picton who hastened forward to take 
the command. Meanwhile his troops spreading along 
the front reared their heavy ladders, some against the 
lofty castle, some against the adjoining front on tha 
left, and with incredible courage ascended amidst 
showers of heavy stones, logs of wood, and bursting 
shells rolled off the parapet, while from the flanks the 
enemy plied his musketry with a fearful rapidity, and 
in front, with pikes and bayonets, stabbed the leading 
assailants or pushed the ladders from the walls; and 
all this attended with deafening shouts, and the crash 
of breaking ladders, and the shrieks of crushed soldiers 
answering to the sullen stroke of the falling weights. 

Still, swarming round the remaining ladders, these 
undaunted veterans strove who should first climb, until 
all being overturned, the French shouted victory, and 
the British, baffled, but untamed, fell back a few paces, 
and took shelter under the rugged edge of the hill. 
Here when the broken ranks were somewhat re-formed 
the heroic colonel Ridge, springing forward, called, 
with a stentorian voice, on his men to follow, and, 
seizing a ladder, once more raised it against the castle, 
yet to the right of the former attack, where the wall 
was lower, and an embrasure offered some facility. A 
second ladder was soon placed alongside of the first, 
by the grenadier officer Canch, and the next instant he 
and Ridge were on the rampart, the shouting troops 
pressed after them, the garrison amazed, and in a man- 
ner surprised, were driven fighting through the double 
gate into the town, and the castle was won. A rein- 
forcement, sent from the French reserve, then came 
up, a sharp action followed, both sides fired through 
the gate, and the enemy retired, but Ridge fell, and no 
man died that night with more glory—yet many died, 
and there was much glory. 

During these events, the tumult at the breaches was 
such as if the very earth had been rent asunder and its 
central fires were bursting upwards uncontrolled. The 
two divisions had reached the glacis, just as the firing 
at the castle had commenced, and the flash of a single 
musket discharged from the covered way as a signal 
shewed them that the French were ready; yet no stir 
was heard, and darkness covered the breaches. Some 
hay-packs were then thrown, some ladders were placed, 
and the forlorn hopes and storming parties of the light 
division, about five hundred in all, had descended into 
the ditch without opposition, when a bright flame shoot- 
ing upwards displayed all the terrors of the scene. The 
ramparts crowded with dark figures and glittering arins, 
were seen on the one side, and on the other, the red 
columns of the British, deep and broad, were coming 
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on like streams of burning lava; it was the touch of 
the magician’s wand, for a crash of thunder followed, 
and with incredible violence the storming parties were 
dashed to pieces by the explosion of hundreds of sheljs 
and powder-barrels. 

For an instant the light division stood on the brink 
of the ditch, amazed at the terrific sight, then, with a 
shout that matched even the sound of the explosion 
flew down the ladders, or disdaining their aid, leaped, 
reckless of the depth, into the gulf below; and near} ; 
at the same moment, amidst a blaze of musketry that 
dazzled the eyes, the fourth division came running in 
and descended with a like fury. There were however 
only five ladders for both columns, which were cloge 
together, and a deep cut made in the bottom of the 
ditch, as far as the counter-guard of the Trinidad, was 
filled with water from the inundation ; into this watery 
snare the head of the fourth division fell, and it is said 
that above a hundred of the fuzileers, the men of Al. 
buera, were there smothered. ‘Those who followed, 
checked not, but as if such a disaster had been expect- 
ed, turned to the left, and thus came upon the face of 
the unfinished ravelin, which, being rough and broken, 
was mistaken for the breach, and instantly covered 
with men; yet a wide and deep chasm was still be- 
tween them and the ramparts from whence came a 
deadly fire wasting their ranks. Thus baffled, they 
also commenced a rapid discharge of musketry, and 
disorder ensued; for the men of the light division, 
whose conducting engineer had been disabled early, 
and whose flank was confined by an unfinished ditch 
intended to cut off the bastion of Santa Maria, rushed 
towards the breaches of the curtain and the Trinidad, 
which were indeed before them, but which the fourth 
division were destined to storm. 

Great was the confusion, for now the ravelin was 
quite crowded with men of both divisions, and while 
some continued to fire, others jumped down and ran 
towards the breach, many also passed between the 
ravelin and the counter-guard of the Trinidad, the two 
divisions got mixed, and the reserves, which should 
have remained at the quarries, also came pouring in, 
until the ditch was quite filled, the rear still crowding 
forward, and all cheering vehemently. The enemy's 
shouts also, were loud and terrible, and the bursting 
of shells and of grenades, the roaring of the guns from 
the flanks, answered by the iron howitzers from the 
battery of the parallel, the heavy roll and horrid explo- 
sion of the powder-barrels, the whizzing flight of the 
blazing splinters, the loud exhortations of the officers, 
and the continual clatter of the muskets, made a mad- 
dening din. 

Now a multitude bounded up the great breach as if 
driven by a whirlwind, but across the top glittered a 
range of sword-blades, sharp-pointed, keen-edged on 
both sides, and firmly fixed in ponderous beams, which 
were chained together and set deep in the ruins; and 
for ten feet in front, the ascent was covered with loose 
planks, studded with sharp iron points, on which the 
feet of the foremost being set the planks moved, and 
the unhappy soldiers, falling forward on the spikes, 
rolled down upon the ranks behind, Then the French- 
men, shouting at the success of their stratagem, and 
leaping forward, plied their shot with terrible rapidity, 
for every man had several muskets; and each musket 
in addition to its ordinary charge contained a small 
cylinder of wood stuck full of leaden slugs, which 
scattered like hail when they were discharged. 

Again the assailants rushed up the breaches, and 
again the sword-blades, immovable and impassable, 
stopped their charge, and the hissing shelis and thun- 
dering powder-barrels exploded unceasingly. Hun- 
dreds of men had fallen, and hundreds more were 
dropping, but still the heroic officers called aloud for 
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new trials, and sometimes followed by many, some- | 
times by a few, ascended the ruins; and so furious | 
were the men themselves, that in one of these charges, 
the rear strove to push the foremost on-to the sword- 
blades, willing even to make a bridge of their writhing 
bodies, but the others frustrated the attempt by drop- 
ping down ; and men fell so fast from the shot, that it 
was hard to know who went down voluntarily, who 
were stricken, and many stooped unhurt that never 
rose again. Vain also would it have been to break 
through the sword-blades, for the trench and parapet 
behind the breach were finished, and the assailants, 
crowded into even a narrower space than the ditch 
was, would still have been separated from their ene- 
mies, and the slaughter would have continued. 

At the beginning of this dreadful conflict, colonel 
Andrew Barnard had with prodigious efforts separated 
his division from the other, and preserved some degree 
of military array; but now the tumult was such, that 
no command could be heard distinctly, except by those 
close at hand, and the mutilated carcasses heaped on 
each other, and the wounded, struggling to avoid being 
trampled upon, broke the formations; order was im- 
possible! Yet officers of all stations, followed more 
or less numerously by the men, were scen to start out, 
as if struck by a sudden madness, and rush into the 
breach, which yawning and glittering with steel, seemed 
like the mouth of some huge dragon belching forth 
smoke and flame. In one of these attempts, colonel 
Macleod of the forty-third, a young man, whose feeble 
body would have been quite unfit for war, if it had not 
been sustained by an unconquerable spirit, was killed. 
Wherever his voice was heard, there his soldiers 
gathered, and with such a strong resolution did he Jead 
them up the fatal ruins, that when one behind him, in 
falling, plunged a bayonet into his back, he complain- 
ed not, and continuing his course was shot dead 
within a yard of the sword-blades. But there was no 
want of gallant leaders, or desperate followers. 

Two hours spent in these vain efforts convinced the 
soldiers that the breach of the Trinidad was impreg- 
nable; and as the opening in the curtain, although 
less strong, was retired, and the approach to it im- 
peded by deep holes, and euts made in the ditch, the 
troops did not much notice it after the partial failure 
of one attack which had been made early. Gathering 
in dark groups and leaning on their muskets, they 
looked up with sullen desperation at the Trinidad, 
while the enemy stepping out on the ramparts, and 
aiming their shots by the light of the fire-balls which 
they threw over, asked as their victims fell, “* Why 
they did not come into Badajos 

In this dreadful situation, while the dead were 
lying in heaps and others continually falling, the 
wounded crawling about to get some shelter from the 
merciless fire above, and withal a sickening stench 
from the burnt flesh of the slain, captain Nicholas, of 
the engineers, was observed by Mr. Shaw,* of the 
forty-third, making incredible efforts to force his way 
with a few men into the Santa Maria bastion. Shaw 
having collected about fifty soldiers of all regiments 
joined him, and although there was a deep cut along 
the foot of this breach also, it was instantly passed, 
and these two young officers at the head of their gal- 
lant band, rushed up the slope of the ruins ; but when 
they had gained two-thirds of the ascent, a concentra- 
ted fire of musketry and grape, dashed nearly the 
whole dead to the earth! Nicholas was mortally 
wounded, and the intrepid Shaw stood alone! After 
this no further effort was made at any point, and the 
troops remained passive, but unflinching, beneath the 
enemy’s shot, which streamed without intermission ; 
for, of the riflemen on the glacis, many leaping early 
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into the ditch had joined in the aSsault, and the rest, 
raked by a cross fire of grape from the distant bas- 
tions, baffled in their aim by the smoke and flames 
from the explosions, and too few in number, had en- 
tirely failed to quell the French musketry. 

About midnight, when two thousand brave men had 
fallen, Wellington, who was on a height close to the 

uarries, sent orders for the remainder to retire and re- 
dion for a second assault; for he had just then heard 
that the castle was taken, and thinking that the enemy 
would still hold out in the town, was resolved to 
assail the breaches again. ‘This retreat from the ditch 
was, however, not effected without further carnage 
and confusion, for the French fire never slackened, 
and a cry arose that the enemy were making a sally 
from the distant flanks, which caused a rush towards 
the ladders ; then the groans and lamentations of the 
wounded who could not move, and expected to be slain, 
increased, many officers who had not heard of the 
order, endeavoured to stop the soldiers from going 
back, and some would even have removed the ladders 
but were unable to break the crowd. 

All this time the third division was lying close in 
the castle, and either from a fear of risking the loss of 
a point which ensured the capture of the place, or that 
the egress was too difficult, made no attempt to drive 
away the enemy from the breaches. On the other side 
however the fifth division had commenced the false 
attack on the Pardaleras, and on the right of the Gua- 
diana, the Portuguese were sharply engaged at the 
bridge; thus the town was girdled with fire, for general 
Walker's brigade having passed on during the feint on 
the Pardaleras, was escalading the distant bastion of 
San Vincente. His troops had advanced along the 
banks of the river, and reached the French guard- 
house, at the barrier-gate, undiscovered, for the ripple 
of the waters smothered the sound of their footsteps ; 
but just then the explosion at the breaches took place, 
the moon shone out, and the French sentinels, discov- 
ering the columns, fired. The British troops immedi- 
ately springing forward under a sharp musketry began 
to hew down the wooden barrier at the covered way, 
while the Portuguese, being panic-stricken, threw 
down the scaling ladders. Nevertheless the others 
snatched them up again, and forcing the barrier, jumped 
into the ditch; but the guiding engineer officer was 
killed, and there was a cunette, which embarrassed 
the column, and when the foremost men sueceeded in 
rearing the ladders, the Jatter were found too short, 
for the walls were generally above thirty feet high. 
Meanwhile the fire of the French was deadly, a small 
mine was sprung beneath the soldiers’ feet, beams of 
wood and live shells were rolled over on their heads, 
showers of grape from the flank swept the ditch, and 
man after man dropped dead from the ladders. 

Fortunately some of the defenders having been 
called away to aid in recovering the castle, the ram- 
parts were not entirely manned, and the assailants, 
having discovered a corner of the bastion where the 
scarp was only twenty feet high, placed three ladders 
there under an embrasare which had no gun and was 
only stopped with a gabion. Some men got up, but 
with difficulty, for the ladders were still too short, and 
the first man who gained the top was pushed up by 
his comrades and then drew others after him, until 
many had gained the summit; and though the French 
shot heavily against them, from both flanks and from 
a house in front, they thickened and could not be driv- 
en back; half the fourth regiment entered the town 
itself to dislodge the enemy from the houses, while 
the others pushed along the rampart towards the breach, 


| and by dint of hard fighting successively won three 


bastions. 
In the last of these combats general Walker leap- 


'. - ‘ 
| ing forward, sword in hand, at the moment when one 
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of the enemy’s cannoneers was discharging a gun, { 
covered with so many wounds that it was wonderful 
how he could survive, and some of the soldiers imme- 
diately after perceiving a lighted match on the ground, 
eried outa mine! At that word, such is the power of 
imagination, those troops whom neither the strong 
barrier, nor the deep ditch, nor the high walls, nor the 
de adly fire of the enemy could st p, Staggeré d back 
app: illed b yy a chimera of their own raising, and in this 
disorder a French reserve, under aii Viellande, 
drove on them with a firm and ready charge, and pitch- 
ing some men over the walls, and killing others out- 
right, again cleansed the ramparts even to the San 
Vineente. There however Leith had placed colonel 
Nugent with a battalion of the thirty-eighth as a reserve, 
and when the French came up» shouting < nd slaying 
all before them, this battalion, about two hundred stone, 
arose, and with one close volley destroyed them. 
Then the panic ceased, the soldiers rallied, and in 
compact order once more charged along the walls 
towards the breaches, but the French, although turned 
on both flanks and abandoned by fortune, di 1 not yet 
yield; and meanwhile the detachment of the fourth 
regiment which had entered the town when the San 
Vincente was first carried, was strongly situated, for 
the streets were empty and brilliantly illuminated, and 
no person was seen; yet a low buzz and whisper were 
heard around, lattices were now and then gently opened, 
and from time to time shots were fired from under- 
neath the doors of the houses by the Spani irds. 
However, the troops with bugles sounding, advanced 
towards the great square of the town, and in their 
progress capture d several mules going with ammuni- 
tion to the breaches; but the square itself was as 
empty and silent as the streets, and the houses as 
bright with |; reg a terrible enchantment seemed t 
be in operati * for they saw nothing but liz ght, and 
heard only the low w hispe rs close around them, whil 
the tumult at the breaches was like the crashing thunder. 
There, indeed, the fight was still plainly raging, and 
hence, quitting the square, they attempted to take the 
garrison in reverse, by attacking the ramparts from 
the town-side, but they were received with a rolling 
musketry, driven back with loss, and resume d their 
movement through the streets. At last the breaches 
were abandoned by the French, other parties entered 
the place, desultory combats took place in various 
parts, and finally general Viellande, and Phillipon who 
was wounded, seeing all ruined, passed the bridge 
with a few hundred soldiers, and entered San Cristo- 
val, where they all surrendered early the next morning 
upon summons to lord Fitzroy Somerset, who had 
with great readiness pushed through the town to the 
draw-bridge ere they had time to organize further 
resistance. But even in the moment of ruin the night 
before, the noble governor had sent some horsemen out 
from the fort to carry the news to Soult’s army, and they 
reached him in time to prevent a greater 1 nisfortune. 
Now commenced that wild and desperate an d- 
ness, which tarnished the lustre of the soldier’s hero- 
ism. All indeed were not alike, for hundreds risked 
and many lost their lives in striving to stop the 
violence, but the madness generally pre evaile 1d, and as 
the worst men were leaders ire, all the dreadful pas- 
sions of human nature were displayed. 
rapacity, brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty, and | 
murder, shrieks and piteous lamentations, groans, 
shouts, imprecations, the hissing of fires bursting from 
the houses, the crashing of doois and windows, and | 
the reports of muskets used in violence, resounded for | 
two days and nivhts in the streets of Badajos! on the 
third, when the city was sacked, when the soldiers 
were exhausted by their own excesses, the 
tather subsided than was quelled. ‘The wounded men 
were then looked to, the dead disposed of! 


Shameless 
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Five th iid men and officers fell during this | 
siege, and of these, including seven hundred Porty 
guese, three thousand five hundred had been strig ken 
n the assault, sixty officers and more than gseyep 
1undred men being slain on the spot. The five cen. 
aia Kempt, Harvey, Bowes, Colville, and Picto, 


were wounded, the first three severely ; about six 
hundred men and officers fell in the escalade of Say 
Vincente, many at the castle, and mor than tw 
thousand at the breaches, each division there ] 
twelve hundred ! And how dead y the strife was 
that point, may be gathered from this, the forty-third 
and fifty-s econd regiments, of the light division, alone 
lost more men than the seven regiments of the third 
division engaged it the castle! 

Let any man picture to himself this frightful car. 
nage taking place in a space of less thar a hundred 





square yards. Let him consider that the slain died not 
all sudde nly, nor by one manner of death; thats me 
perished by steel, some by shot, some by water, that 
some were crushed and mangled by heavy weights, 
some trampled upon, some dashed to atoms by the 
fiery explosions; that for hours this d struction was 
endured without shrinking, and that the town was won 
at last, let oe man consider this and he must admit 
that a Briti army bears with it an awful power, 
And fals eau it be to say that the French were 
feeble men, for the garrison stood and fought man fully 
and with good discipline beha worthily. Shame 
there was none on an le. Yet who shall do justice 
to th very of the soldiers? the noble emulation of 
the officers? Who shall measure out the glory of 
Rida : of Mac] leod, ( if Nic h las, or ¢ f OvH ire, of the 
nine ty-fifth, who pe rished on the breach, at the head 
of the stormers, and with him nearly all the volun- 
teers for that desperate service? Who shall deseribe 
the springing valour of that Portuguese grenadier whe 
was killed the foremost man at the Sant 

the martial fury of that desperate soldier of the ninety- 
fifth, who, in his resolution to win, thrust himself 
beneath the chained sword-blades, and there suffered 
the enemy to dash his head to pieces with the ends of 
their muskets? Who can sufficic ntly honour the in- 
trepidity of Walker, of Shaw, of Canch, or the reso- 
lution of Ferguson of the forty third, who at g in 
former assaults received two d leep wounds, was here, 
with his hurts still open, leading the stormers of his 
regiment, the third time a volunteer, and the third time 
wounded! Nor would I be understood to select these 


as pre-eminent, many and signal were the other exam- 
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a Maria or 


ples of unbounded devotio some known, some that 
will never be known; for in such a tumult much 
passed unobserved, and often the observers f \l them- 
selves ere they could bear testimony to what they 
saw; but no age, no nation ever sent forth braver 
troops to battle than those who stormed Badajos. 
When the extent of the night’s havoc was made 
known to lord Wellington, the firmness of his nature 
gave way for a moment, and the pride of conquest 
yielded toa passionate burst of grief for the loss of 
his gallan 


t soldiers. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I state of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida ol es lord Wel- 

} n to rel quish his design of invading Andalusia— 

It's operations ribs He reaches Villa Franca— 

He f the fall of Badajos and retires—Penne-Villemut 
and Morillo move from the Niebla against Sevil le—Balles 
teros havine defeated Maransin at Cartama, comes tr ym ti 
I 1 against Seville A French convoy ts st ypped in the 

M n the whol f Andalusia is in commotion—Se- 

ville is the subtlet Spaniard in the French 

tact lest re \ Its Zahara is repuls- 

ed— Sends a division against Ossuna, which 1s also re pulsed 
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by the 
Malaga 
general Conroux brings a brig 
attack Ballesteros— 


Rey from Allora to 
Llerena towards Seville, and 
ade up from the Guadalete to 
Sir Cotton def ats general Peyrey- 
mont's cavalry pear | sagre —Soult concentrates his arn y 
ar Seville to fight the allies—Lord Wellington marches to 
Beira—Marmont’s operations—He marches “against Ciudad 
todrigo retires Almeida and 
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Almeida—General Trant arrives on the Cabega Negro— 
The French retire and Trant unites with J. Wilson at 
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drives Trant from Guarda 


skill and e—Marmont 
and defeats his militia on the Mondego—Lord Wellington 
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cantonments, and the fortresses are victualled. 
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Carlos d’Espana towards 


Marm ugal 
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guesc enemy 
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crosses the 
position perilous 
—He retreats 


in wide 


over ueda 


Tue English general having now achieved the sec- 
ond part of his project, was desirous to fight a great 
battle in Andalusia, which would have been the crown 
of this extraordinary winter campaign ; but the miscon- 


duct of others would not suffer him to do this. At 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the Spanish engineers had entirely 
ceased the re pairs of the works; Carlos d’Espana be- 
sides neglecting to provision that place, had by his 
oppressive conduct ali irmed all the people of the vicin- 
ity, and created a dangerous spirit of discontent in 


Alm 


already | 


was ins re, and Marmont’s 
yetween the Acueda and the C 


the garrison; 
army was 


1eida is ecu 


oa. 


It was essential to place those fortresses in safety, 
ere the march into Andalusia could take place; but 
the English general knowing that the danger in Beira 
was not very imminent, lingered a few days, hoping 
that Soult, in his anger at the loss of Badajos, would 
risk a blow on this side of the Morena; and he was 
certain, that the French general could not stop more 
‘than a few days, because of the secondary armies 
whose operations were then in progress. 

Soult was indeed deeply affected by the loss of 
Badajos, but he was surrounded by enemies and the 


pipe st was too unequal. He had qu itted Seville the 


ist of April with twelve regiments of infantry, two of 
cavalry, and one battery of artillery. His march was 
by Lora del Rio and Con intino upon Llerena; and, 


to impose upon the allies, general Gazan moved by the 
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road of Monasterio ‘with the remainder of the artillery 
and the baggage, esc ted by Barois’ division of in- 
fantry, aud some cavalry. But this column turned 
into the cross roads, at Santa de Guillena, and so 
reached Constantino, w heed they followed the main 
body, and thus the whole army ‘was concentrated 
Llerena on the 6th. ‘This circuitous march had been 
= rmined by the situation of Drouet and Daricau., 
» having been before driven into the mountains by 
the Cordova roads, could not rally 1 ipon the side of 
Monasterio; now however they advanced to Fuentes | 
de Ovejuna, and the allies fell back to Albuera and 


Talavera Real. 


On the 7th the French reached Vill 


Villalba 
were 


l franca and their 
cavalry entered and Fue del Maestro. 

‘he Sth they in march to fight, when the horse- 
men sent by Phillipon from Badajos, during the assault, 
brought the news of its fall ; at the same moment their 
general was apprized, by his spies, that Marmont by 


¢ 
nte 


| close to Malaga, 
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place was ten miles from Seville, which was only 
garrisoned by a Spanish Swiss battalion in Joseph’s 
service, aided by ‘‘ Escopeteros” and by the sick and 
convalescent men ; the commandant Rignoux had there- 
fore, after a skirmish, shut himself up in fortified 
convents. The 6th the Spaniards had occupied the 
heights in front of the Triana bridge, and the 7th 
attacked the French entrenchments, hoping to raise a 
populs ir commotion. But a worse danger was gather- 
ing on the other side ° for Balleste ros, after the defeat 
of Maransin, at Cartama, had advanced with eleven 
thousand men inte nding to fall on Seville from the left 
of the Guadalquivir. 

To distract the attention of the French, and to keep 
Laval from detaching the troops to Seville, the Span- 
ish general had sent Copons with four thousand men 
by Itar to Junquera, which is on the Malaga side of 
the Ronda; meanwhile he himself entered Los Barios 
with the rest of his army and thus threatened at once 
Grenada and the lines of Chiclana. At the same time 
all the similar partidas of the Ronda were let loose 
in different directions, to cut the communications, to 
seize the small French magazines, and to collect the 
Idiers, who, at different periods, had quitted 
their colours and retired to their homes 

Copons remained at Junquera, but Ballesteros with 


Spanish s 








three divisions commanded by Cruz Murgeon, the 
marge ;de Las Cuevas, and the prince of Anglona, 
marched to Utrera as soon as Soult had departed from 
Se ill ; thus the communication of that city with 

n one side, and. with Malaea and Grenada on 
the other, was cut off. The situation of the French 
was very critical, and they wanted ammunition, be- 
cause a laree convoy, coming from Madrid with an 
escort of twelve hundred men, was sto pped in the 
Morena by the idas from the Ronda and from 


Murcia 

On th ith the Spanish cavalry was within a few 
miles of Seville, when false information adroitly given 
by a Spaniard in the French interest, led Ballesteros 
to believe that Soult was close at hand, whereupon 
he immediately returned to the Ronda; the next day 
Penne V ille mur having received notice from lord Wel- 
lington that the Frene h would soon return, also retired 
to Gibraleon. 

Ballesteros soon diseovered the deceit, when, instead 
of returning to Seville, he on the 9th assaulted the 
small castle of Zahara in the hills, and being repulsed 
with considerable loss, made a circuit north of Ronda, 
by Albodonales, Alcala Pruna, to Casarbonela, 
where rejoined by Copons. The division of 
Veaven n marched against Ossuna, which being 
only garrisoned by “ Escopeteros,”’ was expected to 
fall at once; but after two days combat and the loss 
» hundred killed and wounded, the three thousand 


de 
he wa 
the 


of tw 
patriots retired, baffled by a hundred and fifty of their 

own countrymen fighting for the invaders. 
When Cuevas returned, Ballesteros marched in three 
lumns, by roads leading from Casarbonela and Ante- 
to att ack general Rey, who was posted with 
eighteen hundred men near Allora, on the Guad: aljore 
river. ‘The centre column was first encvaged without 
any advantage, but when Rey saw the flank columns 
coming on, he retired behind the Guadalmedina river, 
having lost a colonel and two hundred 


qu eTa, 


| men in passing the Guadaljore. 


whom he expected to be joined was in the north and 
could not assist him. He immediately fell back to | 
Llerena, for the allies could then bring forty-five thou- 
sand men into action, and the French army though | 


strongly constituted and the best troops in 
not exceed twenty-four thousand, 

Soult had now little time to deliberate, for Penne 
Villemur and Morillo, issuing out of Portugal with 
four thousand men, had crossed the Lower Guadiana, 
and seized San Lucar de Mayor on the 4th. 


Spain did 


This 


After this action Ballesteros returned to the Ronda, 
for Soult was now traly at hand, and his horsemen 
were already in the plains. He had sent Digeon’s 
cavalry on the 9th to Cordoba, to chase the Partidas, 


and had ordered Drouet’s division to take — at 
Fuentes Ovejuna; then directing Peyreymont’s cav- 
alry upon Usagre, he had come himself by forced 


marches to Seville, which he reached the 11th, hoping 
to surprise the Spaniards; but the stratagem, which 
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had saved Seville on the 6th also saved Ballesteros, 
for general Conroux was coming up on the other side 
from the Guadalete and the Spaniards would have 
been enclosed but for their time ly retreat. And scarce- 
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| contained the allies’ battering train was still ve ry in- 


ly had Soult quitted Llerena when the French met with | 


a disaster near Usagre, which though a strong position 
had always proved a very dangerous advanced post 
on both sides. 

Sir Stapleton Cotton, while following the trail of 
the enemy on the evening of the 10th, had received 


intelligence that Peyreymont’s cavalry was between | 
Villa Garcia and Usagre, and he immediately con. | 


ceived hopes of cutting it off. To effect this 
brigade, then commanded by colonel Frederic Pon- 
sonby, moved during the night from Villa Franca 
upon Usagre, and at the same time Le Marchant’s 
brigade marched from Los Santos upon Benvenida to 
intercept the retreat on Llerena. Ponsonby’s advanced 
guard having commenced the action too soon, the 


French fell back, before Le Marchant could intercept | 
his head-quarters. 


them, but as some heights, skirting the Llerena road, 
prevented them from seeing that general, they 
drew up in order of battle behind the junction of the 
Benvenida road. 

The hostile bodies were nearly equal numbers, 
about nineteen hundred sabres on each side, but sir 
Stapleton soon decided the action; for ably seizing 


Anson’s | 


again | 


the accidental advantage of ground he kept the enemy’s | 


attention engaged by skirmishing with Ponsonby’ 8 


squadrons, while Le Marchant secre tly passing at the | 


back of the heights, sent the fifth dragoon guards 
against their flank, and the next moment Ponsonby 
charged their front. Thus assailed the French gave 
way in disorder, and being pursued for four miles left 
several officers and a hundred and twenty-eight men 
a and many were killed in the field. 
loss of the British was only fifty-six men and officers, 
of which forty-five were of the fifth dragoon guards. 


The beaten troops found refuge with Drouet’s infan- | 


try which had not yet left Llerena; but after this ac- 
tion, that general fell back with all his troops behind 
the Guadalquivir, for Soult was then preparing to fight 
the allies at Seville. 

The duke of Dalmatia was well aware of Welling- 
ton’s intention to invade Andalusia. He knew exactly 
the amount and disposition of his forces, and was re- 
solved to meet him coming out of the Morena, with all 
the French army united ; neither did he doubt the final 
issue, although the failure of the last harvest and the 
non-arrival of convoys since February had lessened his 
resources. Wellington’s plan was however deferred. 
He had levelled his trenches, and brought two Portu- 
guese regiments of infantry from Abrantes and Elvas 
to form a temporary garrison of Badajos, until some 
Spaniards, who had been landed at Ayamonte in March, 
could arrive ; then giving over the charge of the repairs 
to general Hill, who remained with two divisions of 
infantry and three brigades of cavalry in Estremadura, 
he marched himself upon Beira, which Marmont was 
now ravaging with great cruelty. 

That marshal had been anxious to unite with Soult 
in Estremadura, but the emperors orders were impera- 
tive, that he should make a diversion for Badajos by 
an irruption into Portugal. On the 14th of March he 
ascertained that none of Wellington’s divisions were 
left on the Agueda, and on the 27th he was ready to 
move. Bonet, reinforced by Carier’s brigade, was 
then on the Orbijo, in observation of the Gallicians ; 
Ferrier’s division was at Valladolid, and Foy’s in the 
valley of the Tagus; but the other five divisions of in- 
fantry, and one of cavalry, had passed the mountains 
and concentrated on the Tormes, carrying with them 
fitteen days provisions, scaling ladders, and the mate- 
rials for a bridge. Both Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo 


were therefore in manifest peri], and Almeida which 


The | 





| the s} pirit of lord Wellington’s orders, nor the 


completely fortified. Hence on the first rumour of 
Marmont’s movement, lord Wellington had thrown in 
two militia. regiments, with a strong detachment of 
British artillery-men; the garrison was therefore three 
thousand six hundred strong, and the. governor, colone] 
Le Mesurier, laboured hard to complete the defences, 

Of the northern militia, which had been ealled out 
before the allies quitted the Coa, six thousand infantry 
and three hundred cavalry were under Silveira, three 
thousand infantry ane r Trant, the same number under 
John Wilson, and two thousand five hundred under 
Lecor. But the law was, that persons liable to serve 
should be enrolled by classes in rotation, and the refore 
the present men, with the exception of Silveira’s, were 
raw peasants totally unskilled in the use of arms. Al] 
these officers save Lecor, whose post was at Castello 
Branco, had been for some time in movement, and 
Trant and Wilson were on the 22d at Lamego, where 
general Bacellar, who commanded the province, fixed 
Silveira had the same destination, 
but his march was slow, and his object rather to draw 
the wonder of his countrymen; for in his unquenchable 
vanity he always affected to act as an independent 
general. 

When Trant was assured that Marmont’s direction 
would be on Ciudad, and not Oporto, he advanced from 
Lamego followed by Wilson, intending to take post 
on the Lower Coa. While in march he received Le 
Mesurier’s despatches, which induced him to make a 
forced march with one brigade to Cabeca Negro 
mountain, behind the bridge of Almeida. His di sign 
was to break down the restored part of that structure, 
and so prevent the enemy from penetrating to Pinhel, 
where there was a magazine; and his march was well- 
timed, for two French divisions were then driving 
Carlos d’Espana over the plain beyond the Coa. It 
appeared that Marmont having come close to Ciudad 
Rodrigo on the 30th, the Spaniards and Victor Alten 
fell back from the Yeltes before and the latter, 


the 


him; 


| who had six hundred excellent German cavalry, imme- 


diately crossed the Agueda, and neither ec mere hending 
eal situ- 
ation affairs, retreated at once to Casts ilo Branco, 
four long marches from Ciud: id, thus leaving all the 
country open to the ene my’ S$ marauding g partie s. Care 
los @’E :spana, who had eight hundred infantry, also 
retreated across the plain of the Cima de Coa to Fort 
Conception, but on the 3d the r, neh, having Jaid 
their bridge at the ford of Caridad, passed the Agueda 
and drove him from thence, and he reached the Ca- 
beca Negro in retreat with only two hundred men, at 
the very moment Trant arrived. 

The latter seeing no French cavalry on the plain, 
and, being desirous of concerting his operations with 
Le Mesurier, immediately threw skirmishers 
into the vineyards on the right of the road be yond the 
bridge, then escorted by some guides w hom he had 
dressed in red uniform, he galloped to the glacis of 
the fortress, communicated with the governor, received 
from him a troop of English cavalry which ars 
to be in the place and returned at dusk. The Cabeca 


of 


some 


Negro was immediately covered with bivouac fires, 
and in the evening Le Mesurier sallied from the 
fortress, and drove back the enemy’s light troops. 


Two divisions of infantry had come against Almeida, 
with orders to storm it, but these vigorous actions 
disturbed them; the attempt was not made, and the 
general commanding excused himself to Marmont, on 
the ground that the sudden appearance of Trant, indi- 
cated the vicinity of British troops. In this false 
notion he marched the next morning up the Coa 
towards Alfayates, where Marmont met him with two 
other divisions, and eight squadrons of cavalry, having 


| left one division to blockade Ciudad. 
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Trant now sent back the horsemen to Le Mesurier 
and marched to Guarda to cover the magazines and 
hospital at Celerico. Here he was joined by Wilson, 
and here he ought also to have been joined by Silvei- 
ra; but that general instead of crossing the Douro on 
the 5th, and marching up to Guarda, only crossed it on 
the 14th, and then halted at Lamego. Thus, instead 
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of twelve thousand infantry, and four hundred cavalry, | 


who had seen some service, there were scarcely six 
thousand raw peasants, in a position, strong, if the 
occupying force had been numerous enough to hold 
the ridge of Poreas and other heights behind it, but a 
very dangerous post for a small force, because it could 
be turned by the right and left, and the line of retreat 
to the Mondego was not favourable. Neither had 
Trant any horsemen to scout, for Bacellar, a weak old 
man, who had never seen an enemy, was now at Celer- 
ico, and retained the only squadron of dragoons in the 
vicinity for his own guard, 

This post Trant and Wilson held, with six thousand 
militia and six guns,from the 9th to the 14th, keeping 
the enemy’s marauders in check; and they were also 
prepared to move by the high ridge of the Estrella to 
Abrautes, if the French should menace that fortress, 
which was not unlikely. For Marmont had pushed 
forward on Sabugal, and Victor Alten, abandoning Cas- 
tello Branco, while the French were still at Memoa, 
fifty miles distant from him, had crossed the Tagus at 
Vilha Velha, and it is said had even some thoughts of 
burning the bridge. The French parties then traversed 
the lower Beira in every direction, plundering and 
murdering in such a shameful manner, that the whole 
population fled before them. However, gereral Lecor, 
a good soldier, stood fast with the militia at Castello 
Branco; he checked the French cavalry detachments, 
removed the hospitals and some of the stores, and 
when menaced by a strong force of infantry on the 
12th, destroyed the rest of the magazines, and fell 
back to Sarnadas, only one short march on the road to 
Vilha Velha; and the next day when the French 
retired, he followed and harassed their rear. 

Marmont’s divisions being now spread over the 
country in search of supplies, Trant formed the very 
daring design of surprising the French marshal him- 
self in his quarters at Sabugal. Bacellar’s procras- 
tinations fortunately delayed the execution of this 
project, which was undoubtedly too hazardous an en- 
terprise to undertake with such troops; for the distance 
was twenty miles, and it was a keen observation of 
lord -‘Wellington’s, when Trant adverted to the magni- 
tude of the object, to say that, ** Jn war nothing 1s so 
bad as failure and defeat.” ‘This would undoubtedly 
have been the case here; for in the night of the 
13th, that on which Trant would have made the at- 
tempt, Marmont having formed the design of surprising 
Trant, had led two brigades of infantry and four hun- 
dred cavalry up the mountain.* He cut off the out- 
posts, and was actually entering the streets at day- 
break, with his horsemen, when the alarm was beaten at 
Trant’s quarters by one drummer; this being taken up 
at hazard, by all the other drummers in different parts of 
the town, caused the French marshal to fall back at the 
moment, when a brisk charge would have placed every 
thing at his mercy, for the beating of the first drum 
was accidental, and no troops were under arms. 

The militia immediately took post outside Guarda, 
but they had only one day’s provisions, and the French 
eavalry could turn their flank and gain Celerico in their 
rear, while the infantry attacked their front; the guns 
were therefore moved off under cover of the town, 


and the regiments, withdrawing in succession, retreated | 


over three or four miles of open ground and in good 


* Marmont’s Official Reports, MSS. 
+ General Trant’s papers, MSS, 
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order, although the enemy’s cavalry hovered close on 
the flank, and the infantry followed at a short distance. 
Further on, however, there was a wooded declivity, 
leading to the Mondego, and here, while the head of 
the troops was passing the river below, forty dragoons, 
sent up by Bacellar, the evening before, were pressed 
by the French, and galloped through the rear-guard of 
eight hundred infantry; these last seeing the enemy 
dismount to fire their carabines, and finding that the 
wet had damaged their own powder, fled also, and the 
French followed with hue and ery. 

All the officers behaved firmly, and the Mondego was 
finally passed, yet in confusion and with the loss of 
two hundred prisoners ; and Marmont might now have 
crossed the river, on the flank of the militia, and 
galloped into Celerico where there was nothing to 
defend the magazines; instead of which he halted 
and permitted the disorderly rabble to gain that place. 
Such however was his compassion, that when he found 
they were really nothing but poor undisciplined peas- 
ants he would not suffer his cavalry to cut them down 
and no man was killed during the whole action, al- 
though the French horsemen were actually in the midst 
of the fugitives. Bacellar having destroyed a quanti- 
ty of powder at Celerico retreated with Trant’s people 
the next day towards Lamego; Wilson remained at 
Celerico, and when the enemy had driven in his out- 
posts, he ordered the magazines to be destroyed, but 
the order was only partly executed when the French 
retired, and on the 17th the militia reoccupied Guarda. 

This short campaign of the militia I have treated at 
length, because it produced an undue effect at the 
time, and because it shews how trifling accidents will 
mar the greatest combinations; for here the English 
general’s extensive arrangements for the protection of 
Beira were utterly disconcerted by the slow advance 
of Silveira on the one side, and the rapid retreat of 
general Alten on the other. Again, the French deceived 
by some red uniforms and by some bivouac fires, on 
the Cabeca Negro, had relinquished the attack of 
Almeida to run after a few thousand undisciplined 
militia men, who were yet saved by the accidental 
beating of a drum; and it is curious to find a marshal 
of France personally acting as a partizan, and yet 
effecting nothing against these miserable troops. 

The disaster on the Mondego spread consternation 
as far as Coimbra, and the most alarming reports 
reached lord Wellington, whose operations it is now 
time to notice. When Soult’s retreat from. Llerena 
was ascertained, the allied army had marched towards 
the ‘agus, and on the 11th lord Wellington, hearing 
of Alten’s retreat, sent him orders to recross that 
river without delay and return to Castello Branco. 
The 16th the advanced guard of the army also reached 
that town, and the same day a militia officer flying 
from Coimbra in the general panic, came to head- 
quarters and reported that the enemy was master of 
that town; but the next hour, brought general Wil- 
son’s report from Guarda, and the unfortunate wretch 
whose fears had led him to give the false information, 
was tried and shot by order of Beresford. 

At this time the French army, in number about 
twenty-eight thousand, was concentrated, with the ex- 
ception of Brennier’s division which remained near 
Ciudad Rodrigo, between Sabugal and the ridge of 
hills overlooking Penamacor. Marmont was inclined 
to fight, for he had heard of a convoy of provisions 
which lord Wellington had some days before sent by 
the way of Almeida to Ciudad, and intended to cut it 
off; but the convoy having reached Almeida was safe, 
and the French general’s own position was very crit- 
ical. Almeida and the militia at Guarda were on his 
right flank, Ciudad Rodrigo was on his rear, and im- 


| mediately behind him the Coa and the Agueda rivers 
| were both swelled by heavy rains which fell from the 
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13th to the 19th, and the flood had broken the bridge 
near Caridad. ‘There remained only the Puente de 
Villar on the Upper Agueda for retreat, and the roads 
leading to it were bad and narrow; the march from 
thence to Tamames was also circuitous and exposed 
to the attack of the allies, who could move on the 
chord through Ciudad Rodrigo. Marmont’s retreat 
must therefore have been effected through the pass of 
Perales upon Coria, and the English general conceiv- 
ing good hopes of falling on him before he could cross 
the Coa, moved forw ard to Pedrogoa; but the rear of 
the army was not yet across the Tagus, and a sufficient 


body of troops for the attack could not be collected | 


before the 21st. On that day, however, the Agueda 
having subsided, the French restored their bridge, the 
last of their divisions crossed it on the 24th, and Mar- 
mont thus terminated his operations without loss. 
After this he again spread his troops over the plains of 
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Leon, where some of his smaller posts had indeed | 
been harassed by Julian Sanchez, but where the Galli- | 


cian army had done nothing. 
The Portuguese militia were immediately disbanded, 
and the English general made the greatest exertions to 
revictual Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo, intending when 
that was effected to leave Picton with a corps upon the 
Agueda, and march himself against Andalusia, fol- 
lowing his original design. The first division, which 
had only reached Castello Branco, returned to Castello 
de Vide, and as Foy’s division had meanwhile reoccu- 
pied Truxillo, Hill advanced to observe him, and the 
fifth Spanish army returned to Estremadura. But the 
difficulty of supplying the fortresses was very great. 
The incursion of Marmont had destroyed all the interme- 
diate magazines, 
on the lines of communication ; the Portuguese govern- 
ment would not remedy the inconvenience either there, 
or on the other frontier, and Elvas and Badajos were 
suffering from the same cause as Ciudad and Almeida. 
In this dilemma lord Wellington adopted, from 
cessity, a very unmilitary and dangerous remedy. 


s 


ne- 


For 


and dispersed the means of transport | 


| fixed 


| Rodrigo. 
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on Portugal rather as a conquered territory than as a 
field of operations. The movements of the armies of 
the north, of the centre, and of Portugal, might have 
been so combined as to present a hundred thousand 
men on a field of battle; yet W ile captured two 
great fortresses within gun-shot as it were of them all, 
and was never disturbed by the approach of even 
thirty thousand men. This arose partly from the want 
of union, partly from the orders of the emperor, whose 
plans the generals either did not or would not under 
stand in their true spirit, and therefore executed with- 
out vigour; and yet the French writers have generally 
endeavoured to fasten the failures on Napoleon, as if 
he only was mistaken about the war in Spain! It jg 
easy to spurn the dead lion! 

The expedition of Montbrun to Alicant has been 
upon as the chief cause of the fall of Ciudad 
Napoleon however did not desire that Mont. 
brun’s march should be held in abeyance for a week, 
upon the strength of some vague rumours relative to 
the allies’ proceedings, and yet be finally sent at pre. 
cisely the wrong pe riod; neither did he contemplate 
that weneral’s idle displ ry at Alicant after the city of 
Valencia had fallen. But ill-executed and hurtful ag 
this expedition doubtless was, in various ways, the 
loss of Ciudad toy go cannot be dire C atl traced to it, 
Montbrun was at Almanza the 9th of nuary and the 
19th Ciudad was stormed; now, if he ; id not been at 


0 


Almanza he would have been at Toledo, that is, eight 
marches from Salamanca; and as the commencement 
of the siege was not known until the 15th, even at 
Valladolid, he could not have been on the Tormes 
before the 25th, which would have been five days too 
late. Thee ror wished to strengthen Suchet at the 


crisis of the Valencian operations, and his intent Was 


that Montbrun should have reached that city in De- 
| cember, but the latter did not arrive before the middle 
of January ; had he been only a week earlier, that is, 
had he marched at once from Toledo, Mahy could not 
have escaped, Alicant would then have fallen, and if 
Blake had made an obstinate defence at Valencia the 
value of such a reinforcement would have been ac- 
knowledged. 


having declared to the members of the Portuguese | 
government, that on their heads he would throw the | 
responsibility of losing Badajos and Elvas, if they 


did not immediately victual both, a threat which had 
its due effect, he employed the whole of the carriages 
and mules attached to the army to bring up stores to 
Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo; meanwhile he quartered 
his troops near the points of water-carriage, that is to 
say, onthe Mondego, the Douro, and the agus. 
Thus the army was spread from the Morena to the 
Tagus, 
the Mondego, a line 
miles long, and in the face of three hostile armies, the 


on 


from the T'agus to the Douro, from the Douro to | 
little less than four hundred | 


farthest of which was but a few marches from the out- | 


posts. It was however scarcely for 
French to assemble again in masses, before the 
ing of the coming harvest; and on the other hand, 
even the above measure was insufficient to cain time; 
the expedition against Andalusia was therefore aban- 


doned, and the fifth great epoch of the war terminated. 


possible 
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CHAPTER VII. 


General observations—The campaign considered —-The justice 
of Napoleon's views vindicated, and Marmont's ope rations 
censured as the cause of the French misfortunes I} 
rations of the army of the centre an of the south ex ied 
-—Lord Wellington's operations eulog zed Extra ary 
adventures of captain ( Iquhon Gr t—The operati 
the sieve of Ba os examined—Lord Wellington's conduct 


vindicated, 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
In this campaign the French forces were too much 
scattered, and they occupied the countries bordering 


| 


the | 
ripen- | 


At this period Valencia was the most important 


point in the Peninsula, and there was no apparent 
reason why Ciudad should be in any immediate dan- 
ger; the emperor could not caleulate upon the errors 
of his own generals. It is futile therefore to affirm 
that Montbrun’s detachment was made on a false 
principle ; it was on the contrary conceived in perfect 
accord with the maxim of concentrating on the import- 
ant point at the decisive moment; errors, extraneous 
to the original design, alone brouclht it within the 
principle of dissemination. 

The loss of Cindad Rodrigo may be directly traced 
to the duke of Ragusa’s want of vigil ince, to the 
seanty garrison which he kept in the place, to the 


Russian war which obliged the emperor to weaken the 


army of the north; finally, to the extravagance of 
the army of the centre. Marmont expressly asserts 
that at Madrid three thousand men devoured and 
wasted daily the rations of twenty- thousand, and 
the stores thus consumed would b ive enabled the 
army of Portugal to ke« p concentrated, in which ease 
Wellington could not have taken Ciudad; and if the 
army of the centre had been eff Hill would have 
incurred great danger 1 Soult’s power been vastly 
augmented. 

It is not Napoleon’s skill only, that has been assail- 
ed by these writers. Lord We lington also is blamed 
for not crushing Souham’s division at Tamames be- 
tween the 23d and the 26th of January; although 
Souham, a good general, never entered Tamames, 
except with cavalry scouts, and kept his main body 


at Matilla, whence one forced march would have placed 
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him behind the Tormes in safety! In such a shallow 
manner have the important operations of this period 
been treated. Nor will the causes commonly assigned 
for the fall of Badajos better bear examination. 

“6 Marmont instead of joining Soult in Estremadura, 

ollowed a phantom in Beira.” * It was his vanity and 
jealousy of the duke of Dalmatia that lost Badajos.” 
Such are the assertions of both French and English 
writers ; nevertheless the duke of Ragusa never anti- 
cipated any success from his movement into Beira, 
and far from avoiding Soult, earnestly desired to co- 
operate with him; moreover this invasion of Beira, 
which has been regarded as a folly, was the conception 
of Napoleon, the greatest of all captains! and it is not 
difficult to shew that the emperor’s design was, not- 
withstanding the ill result, capacious and solid. 

Let us suppose that Marmont had aided Soult, and 
that the army of the centre had also sent men. If they 
had made any error in their combinations the English 
general would have defeated them separately ; if they 
had effected their junction, he would have retreated, 
and Badajos would have been succoured. But then 
eighty thousand French would have been assembled 
by long marches in the winter rains, to the great detri- 
ment of their affairs elsewhere, and unless they came 
prepared to take Elvas, without any adequate object ; 
for lord Wellington could, after the fall of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, have repeated this operation as often as he 
pleased, which, besides the opening thus made for in- 
surrection in Spain, would have stamped a character 
of weakness on the French arms, extremely injurious, 
since character is half the strength of an army. 

The « mperor judged better; he disliked such timid 
operations, he desired that his powerful armies should 
throw the allies on the defensive and he indicated the 
means of doing so. Wellington, he said, expecting 
an effort to retake Ciudad Rodrigo, had called Hill 
across the T'agus, and to prevent that movement Soult 
was directed to send twenty thousand men against the 
Alemtejo. ‘The fall of Ciudad had thus by obliging 
the allies to defend it, given the French their choice 
of ground for a battle, and at a distance from the sea; 
it was for Marmont to avail -himself of the occasion, 
not by marching to aid Soult, who had eighty thousand 
weal nt troops, and at the worst could be only driven 
from Andalusia upon Valencia or Madrid; whereas if 
the army of Portugal or a part of it should be defeated 
on the Guadiana the blow would be felt in every part 
of Spain. Marmont’s business was, he said, first to 
strengthen his own position at Salamanca, as a base 
of operations, and then to keep the allies constantly 
engaged on the Agueda until he was prepared to fight 
a general battle. Meanwhile Soult should either take 
the fortresses of the Alemtejo, or draw off Hill’s corps 
from Wellington, who would then be very inferior to 
Marmont and yet Hill himself would be unequal to 
fight Soult. 

‘*Fix your quarters,’ said the emperor, “ at Sala- 
manea, work day and night to fortify that place—orga- 
nize a battering train—form magazines—send 
strong advanced guards to menace Ciudad and Almeida 
—harass the allies’ outposts, even daily—threaten the 
frontier of Portugal in all directions, and send parties 
to ravage the nearest villages—repair the ways to Al- 
meida and Oporto, and keep the bulk of your army at 
Toro Zamora, Benevente, and Avila, which are fertile 
districts, and from whence, in four days, you can con- 
centrate the whole upon Salamanea. You will thus 
keep the allies in check on the Agueda, and your troops 
will repose, while you prepare for great operations. 
You have nothing to do with the south. Announce 
the approach of your new battering train, and if Wel- 
lington marches to invest Badajos with a few divisions, 
Soult will be able to relieve it; but if Wellington goes 
with all his forces, unite your army, march straight 


new 
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upon Almeida, push parties to Coimbra, overrun the 
country in various directions, and be assured he will 
return. ‘I'wenty-four hours after the receipt of this 
letter you should be on your way to Salamanca, and 
your advanced guards should be in march towards 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida,” 

Now, if Marmont had thus conceived the war him- 
self, he could have commenced operations before the 
end of January; but this letter, written the 15th of 
February, reached him in the latter end of that month, 
and found him desponding and fearful even in defence. 
Vacillating between his own wishes and the emperor’s 
orders, he did nothing; but had he, as his despatch 
recommended, commenced his operations in twenty- 
four hours, his advanced posts would have been near 
Ciudad early in March, that is at the moment when 
the allies were, as I have before shewn, disseminated 
all over Portugal, and when only the fifth division was 
upon the Coa to oppose him. The works of Almeida 
were then quite indefensible, and the movement upon 
Badajos must have necessarily been suspended. Thus 
the winter season would have passed away uselessly 
for the allies unless Wellington turned to attack Mar- 
mont, which was a difficult operation in itself, and 
would have been dangerous to the Alemtejo, while 
Soult held Badajos, for that marshal, as we have seen, 
had received <rders to attack Hill with twenty thou- 
sand men. Here then the errors were of execution, 
not of design, and the first part of the emperor’s com- 
binations was evidently just and solid. It remains to 
test the second part which was to have been executed 
if lord Wellington invested Badajos. 

It must be remembered, that Marmont was so to 
hold his army, that he could concentrate in four days; 
that he was to make an incursion into Beira the moment 
Wellington crossed the Tagus; that Oporto vas to be 
menaced, Almeida to be attacked, Coimbra to be oc- 
cupied. These operations would undoubtedly have 
brought the allies back again at the commencement of 
the siege, because the fall of Badajos could not be ex- 
yected under three weeks, which would have been too 
ong to leave Beira and the fortresses at the mercy of 
the invader. Now Marmont did not reach the Agueda 
before the 3lst March, when the siege of Badajos 
was approaching its conclusion; he did not storm Al- 
meida, nor attack Ciudad Rodrigo, nor enter Coimbra, 
nor menace Oporto; and yet his operation, feebly as it 
was executed, obliged lord Wellington to relinquish 
his meditated attack on Andalusia, and return to the 
assistance of Beira. Again therefore the error was in 
the execution. And here we may observe how inferior 
in hardihood the French general was to his adversary. 
Wellington with eighteen thousand men had escaladed 
Badajos, a powerful fortress and defended by an excel- 
lent governor with five thousand French veterans; 
Marmont with twenty-eight thousand men would not 
attempt to storm Ciudad, although its breaches were 
scarcely healed, and its garrison disaffected. Nor did 
he even assail Almeida, which hardly meriting the 
name of a fortress, was only occupied by three thou- 
sand militia, scarcely able to handle their arms; and 
yet if he had captured Almeida, as he could scarcely 
have failed to do with due vigour, he would have found 
a battering train with which to take Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and thus have again balanced the campaign. 

The duke of Ragusa was averse to serving in the 
Peninsula, he wished to be employed in the Russian 
expedition, and he had written to the emperor to desire 
his recal, or that the whole of the northern district, 
from Sebastian to Salamanca, including Madrid, should 
be placed under his orders. Unless that were done, 
he said he could only caleulate the operations of his 
own troops. The other generals would make difficul- 
ties, would move slowly, and the king’s const was in 
open hostility to the French interest. The army of 
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the north had in retiring from Leon scrupulously car- 
ried away every thing that could be useful to him, in 
the way of bridge, or battering equipages, or of ammu- 
nition or provisions, although he was in want of all 
these things. 

Then he painted all the jealousies and disputes in 
the French armies, and affirmed that his own force, 
care being had for the posts of communication, and the 
watching of the army of Gallicia, would not furnish 
more than thirty-four thousand men for the field; a 
calculation contradicted by the imperial muster-rolls, 
which on the Ist of March bore sixty thousand fight- 
ing men present with the eagles. He also rated the 
allies at sixty thousand, well provided with every 
thing and ready to attack him, whereas the returns of 
that army gave only fifty-two thousand men including 
Hill’s corps; about thirty-five thousand only could 
have passed the Agueda, and their penury of means 
had, as we have seen, prevented them from even hold- 
ing together, on the northern frontier. In like manner he 
assumed that two of the allied divisions were left upon 
the Agueda, when the army marched against Badajos, 
whereas no more than six hundred cavalry remained 
there. All these things prove that Marmont, either from 
dislike to the war, or natural want of vigour, was not 
equal to his task, and it is obvious that a diversion, 
begun so late, and followed up with so little energy, 
could have had little effect upon the siege of Badajos ; 
it would have been far better to have followed his own 
first design of detaching three divisions to aid Soult, 
and retained the other two to menace Ciudad Rodrigo. 

It is fitting now to test the operations of the armies 
of the south, and of the centre. The latter is easily 
disposed of. The secret of its inactivity is to be found 
in Marmont’s letter. Every thing at Madrid was con- 
fusion and intrigue, waste and want of discipline; in 
fine, the union of a court and an army, had destroyed 
the latter. Notso at Seville. There the hand of an 
able general, an indefatigable administrator were visi- 
ble, and the unravelling the intricate combinations, 
which produced such an apparent want of vigour in 
the operations of the duke of Dalmatia, will form at 
once the apology for that general, and the just eulo- 
gium of lord Wellington. 

First it must be held in mind that the army of the 
south, so powerful in appearance, did not furnish a 
proportionate number of men for field-service, because 
the reinforcements, although borne on the rolls, were 
for the most part retained in the northern governments. 
Soult had sixty-seven thousand French and six thou- 
sand *“‘ Escopeteros’’ present under arms in September ; 
but then followed the surprise of Girard at Aroyo de 
Molinos, the vigorous demonstrations of Hill in De- 
cember, the failure of Godinot at Gibraltar, the check 
sustained by Semélé at Bornos, and the siege of ‘Tarifa, 
which diminished the number of men, and occasioned 
fresh arrangements on the different points of the circle. 
The harvest of 1811 had failed in Andalusia, as in all 
other parts, and the inhabitants were reduced to feed 
on herbs; the soldiers had only half rations of bread, 
and neither reinforcements of men, nor convoys of 
money, nor ammunition, nor clothes, had come either 
from France or from Madrid for a long period. 

It was under these circumstances that Soult received 
the order to send twenty thousand men against the 
Alemtejo. But the whole of the Polish troops, and 
the skeletons of regiments, and the picked men for the 
imperial guards, in all fifteen thousand, after being 
collected at the Despenas Peros, while Suchet was 
before Valencia, had now marched to Talavera de la 
Reyna on the way to France; at that moment also 
Ballesteros appeared, with the fourth Spanish army, 
twelve thousand strong, in the Ronda, and his detach- 
ments d*“.aied Maransin at Cartaiia, which of neces- 


sity occasioned another change in the French disposi- | 
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tions. Moreover the very success of Suchet had at 
this time increased Soult’s difficulties, because all the 
fugitives from Valencia gathered on the remains of the 
Murcian army ; and fifteen thousand men, inc luding the 
garrisons of Carthagena and Alicant, were again ase 
sembled on the frontier of Girenada, where, during the 
expedition to Estremadura, the French had only three 
battalions and some cavalry. 

Thus the army of the south was, if the garrison of 
Badajos be excluded, reduced to forty-eight thousand 
French sabres and bayonets present with the eagles, 
and this at the very moment when its enemies were 
augmented by twenty-five thousand fresh men. Soult 
had indeed besides this force five thousand artillery. 
men and other attendant troops, and six thousand * fy. 
copeleros” were capable of taking the field, while 
thirty thousand civic guards held his fortified posts, 
Nevertheless he was forced to reduce all the garrisons, 
and even the camp before the Isla to the lowest num. 
bers, consistent with safety, ere he could bring twenty. 
four thousand French into the field for the succour of 
Badajos, and even then as we have seen, he was upon 
the point of losing Seville. ‘These things prevented 
him from coming against the Alemtejo in March, when 
his presence with an army would have delayed the 
commencement of the siege until a battle had been 
fought; but he was the less fe arfu for the fortress 
because Marmont on the 22d of February and Foy on 
the 28th had announced, that if Badajos should be 
menaced, three divisions of the army of Portugal, 
then in the valley of the Tagus, would enter Estrema. 
dura; and these divisions uniting with Daricau’s and 
Drouet’s troops would have formed an army of thirty 
thousand men, and conse que nly would have sufficed 
to delay the operations of the ‘allies. But Marmont, 
having subsequently received the emperor’s orders to 
move into Beira, passed the Gredos mountains instead 
of the Tagus river, and thus unintentionally deceived 
Soult; and whether his letters were interce pte d, or 
carele ssly delayed, it was not until the 8th of April, 
that the duke of Dalmatia was assured of his de pare 
ture for Salamanca. 

On the other hand lord Wellington’s operations were 
so rapidly pushed forward, that Soult cannot be cen 
sured for false calculations. No general could suspect 
that such an outwork as the Picurina, would be taken 
by storm without being first battered ; still less that 
Badajos, with its lofty ‘walls, its heave garrison, and 
its cele Rooted governor, would in like manner be car- 
ried before the counterscarp was blown in, and the fire 
of the defences ruined. In fine, no man accustomed 
to war could have divined the surpassing resolution 
and surpassing fortune also, of the British general 
and his troops; neither is it impertinent to observe 
here, that as the French never use iron ordnance ina 
siege, their calculations were necessarily formed upon 
the effect of brass artillery, which : comparatively 
weak and slow: with brass guns the breaches would 
have been made three days later. 

The fall of Badajos may therefore be traced partly 
to the Russian war, which drew fifteen thousand men 
from the army of the south, partly to the irresolution 
of Marmont, who did neither execute the emperor's 
plan nor his own; finally, to the wo great extent of 
country occupied, whereby time and numbers were 
swallowed. And here the question arises, if Soult, 
acting upon the principles laid down in his letter to 
Joseph, just before the battle of Talavera, should not 
have operated against the allies in great masses, relin- 
quishing possession of Grenada, Malaga, in fine of 
every thing, save Seville and the camp be ‘fore the Isla. 
If beaten, he would have lost Andalusia and fallen 
back on Suchet, but then the head of the French 
invasion, might have been more formidable at Valencia 
than at Seville, and Marmont could have renewed the 
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battle. 
ton’s political situation both in England and Portugal 
being considered, would have gone near to decide the 
question of the British troops remaining in the latter 
country. ‘This however is a grave and difficult matter 
to resolve. 

In whatever light this campaign is viewed the talent 
of the English general is conspicuous. ‘That fortune 
aided him Is true, but it was in the manner she favours 
the pilot, who watching every changing wind, every 
shifting current, makes all subservient to his purpose. 
Ascertaining with great pains the exact situation of 
each adversary, he had sagaciously met their different 
modes of warfare, and with a nice hand had adapted 
his measures to the successive exigences 
ment. ‘The army of the centre, where disorder was 
paramount, he disregarded ; Marmont whose te mpera- 
ment was hasty he deceive d by affected slowness; and 
Soult he forestalled by quic kness. ‘Twice he induced 
the duke of Racusa to send his divisions into distant 
quarters, when they should have been concentrated, 
and each time he gained a great advantage; once 
when he took Ciudad Rodrigo, and again when, using 
a like perennyss o obviate the difficulties presented 
by the conduct of the Portuguese government, he 
spread his own troops over the country, in an un- 
milits ry manner, that he might feed and c lothe them on 
their march to the Alemtejo. 
done if the French had been concentrated ; 
could he have vell concealed that march from the 
enemy. 


( yf 


so 
In Estremadura, he kept his compact and 
strong to meet Soult, from whose warfare he expected 
a powerful opposition, hard indeed to resist, yet not 
likely to abound in sudden strokes, and therefore 
furnishing more certain ground for caleulation to 
time ; and then he used that time so wonderfully at the 


force 


us 


siege, that even his enemies declared it incomprehensi- | 
over 


ble, who had hitherto been censured for 
caution was now dreaded as over daring! This daring 
was, however, in no manner allied to rashness, his 
yrecautions multiplied as his enterprises augmented. 
The divisions of the army of Portugal, quartered in the 
valley of the could by m wine: into Estrema- 
dura in March have delayed if not prevented the siege ; 
lord Wellington had therefore with forecast of such an 
event, ioned that Hill should, when the allies enter- 
ed the Alemtejo, make a forced march to surprise the 
bridge and forts at Almaraz, which would have obliged 
the French divisi to make a long circuit by the 
bridges of Arzobispo and Talavera to reach the 
of action in Estrem 


and he 
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This bold and skilful stroke was baulked by the 
never-ceasing misconduct of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, with respect to means of transport ; for the 
battering-guns intended for Hill’s enterprise were thus 
prevented passing Evora. Nevertheless the siege 
was commenced, because it was ascertained that Mar- 
mont was still ignorant of the allies’ march, and had 
made no change in his extended quarters, indicating a 


Hill also soon drove Drouet back 
Morena, and by occupying Merida, inter- 
line of communication with Almaraz, which 
same purpose. But the best testimony 
to the skill of the operation is to be found in the 
enemy’s papers. ‘* So calculated,” said Soult, “ was 
this affair (the f Badajos) that it is to be sup- 
posed lord Wellington had intercepted some despatch- 
es which explained to him the system of operations 
and the irresolution of Marmont.’’* 

Nor when the duke of Ragusa was ravaging Beira, 
and both Almeida and Ciudad appeared in the utmost 
danger, did lord Wellington’s delay in Estremadura 
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And such a chequered game, lord Welling- | 
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arise from any impradence; he had good grounds for 
believing, that the French would not attempt the latter 
place, and that the loss of a few days would not prove 
injurious. For when the first intelligence that the 
army of Portugal was,concentrating on the Tormes 
reached him, he sent captain Colquhoun Grant, a cele- 
brated scouting officer, to watch Marmont’s proceed- 
ings. That gentleman i in whom the utmost daring was 
so mixed with subtlety of genius, and both so tempered 
by discretion, that it is hard to say which quality 
predominated, very rapidly executed his mission ; and 
the interesting nature of his adventures on this ocea- 
sion will perhaps excuse a digression concerning them. 

Attended by Leon, a Spanish peasant of great fidel- 
ity and quickness of apprehension, who had been his 


|companion on many former oceasions of the same 


nature, Grant arrived in the Salamancan district, and 
passing the Tormes in the night, remained in uniform, 
for he never assumed any disguise, three days in the 
midst of the Fre onch camp. He thus obtained exact 
information of Marmont’s object, and more especially of 
his preparations of provisions and scaling ladders, 
notes of which he sent to lord Wellington from day to 
day by Spanish agents. However, on the third night, 
some peasauts brought him a general order, addressed 
to the French regiments, and saying, that the notorious 
Grant being within the circle of their cantonments, 
the soldiers were to use their utmost exertions to secure 
him, for which purpose also guards were placed as it 
were in a circle round the army. 

Nothing daunted by this news, Grant consulted 
with the peasants, and the next morning, before day- 
light, entered the village of Huerta, which is close to 
a ford on the Tormes, and about six miles from Sala- 
manca. Here there was a French battalion, and on 
the opposite side of the river cavalry videttes were 
posted, two of which constantly patrolled back and 
forward, for the space of three hundred yards, meeting 
always at the ford. When day broke the French 
battalion assembled on its alarm-post, and at that mo- 
ment Grant was secretly brought with his horse behind 
the gable of a house, which hid him from the infantry, 
and was opposite to the ford. The peasants standing 
on some loose stones and spreading their large cloaks, 
covered him from the cavalry videttes, and thus he 
calmly waited until the latter were separated the full 
extent of their beat; = *n putting spurs to his horse he 
dashed through the ford between them, and receiving 
their fire without june reached a wood, not very 
distant, where the pursuit was baffled, and where he 
was soon rejoined by Leon, who in his native dress 
met with no interruption. 

Graut had already ascertained that the means of 
storming Ciudad Rodrigo were Fae and that the 
French officers openly talked of doing so, but he de- 
to test this project, and to discover 
if the march of the enemy might not finally he directed 
by the pass of Perales, towards the Tagus ; he wished 
also to ascertain more correctly their real numbers, and 
therefore placed himself on a wooded hill, near T’ama- 
mes, where the road branches off to the passes, and to 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Here lying perdue, until the whole 
French army had passed by in march, he note rm everv 
battalion and cun, and finding that all were directed 
towards Ciudad, entered Tamames after they had 
passed, and discovered that they had left the greatest 
part of their scaling-ladders behind, which clearly 
proved that the intention of storming Ciudad Rodrigo 
was not real. This it was which allayed Wellington’s 
fears for that fortress. : 

When Marmont afterwards passed the Coa, in this 
expedition, Grant preceded him with intent to discover 
if his further march would be by Guarda upon Coim- 
bra, or by Sabugal upon Castello Branco; for to reach 
er it was necessary to descend from a very high 
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ridge, or rather succession of ridges, by a pass, at the 


lower mouth of which stands Penamacor. Upon one 
of the inferior rid in pass, this persevering 
officer placed himself, thinking that the dwarf oaks, 
with which hills were covered, would effectually 
secure him from discovery; but from the higher rid 
the French detected all 
their glasses, in a few moments Leon, whose lynx- 
called 
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other readily assented ; and while thus travelling, the 
general, unacquainted with Marmont’s intentions, « ften 
rallied his companion about his adventures, little think- 
ing that he was then himself an instrument in forward- 
ing the most dangerous and skilful of them all. 

In passing through Orleans, Grant, by a species of 
intuition, discovered an English agent, and from him 
received a recommendation to another secret agent in 
Paris, whose assistance would be necessary to his fina] 
escape ; for he looked upon Marmont’s double dealii 


and the « X pre sed design to take away hi life, as 
| 





valent to a discharge of his parole, which was more- 
over only given with respect to Spain. When he 
arrived at Paris he took leave of Souham, opened an 


with the Parisian 


ney, and by his advic e, avoids d appearing 
. - 5 


tn terennrae agent, from whom he 


' 
obtained m 











before the police, to have his passport examin d. He 
took a lodging in a very public street, frequented the 
coffee-houses, and even visited the theatres without 
fe cause the secret ent, who had been long 
( shed and was int tely ¢ ted with the 
police, had ascertained that no inquiry about his es« ape 
had | n toni t. 
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man cast his nets and caught some fish, with which he | 


sailed towards the southward, where he had heard 
there was an English ship of war. In a few hours 
they obtained a glimpse of her, and were steering that 
way, when a shot: from a coast-battery brought them 
to, and a boat with soldiers put off to board them ; the 
fisherman was steadfast and true; he called Grant his 
gon, and the soldiers by whom they expected to be ar- 
rested were only sent-to warn them not to pass the 
battery, because the English vessel they were in search 
of was on the coast. ‘The old man, who had expected 
this, bribed the soldiers with his fish, assuring them 
he must go with his son or they would starve, and that 
he was so well acquainted with the coast he could 
always escape the enemy. His prayers and presents 
prevailed, he was desired to wait under the battery till 
night, and then depart; but under pretence of arrang- 
ing his escape from the English vessel, he made the 
soldiers point out her bearings so exactly, that when 
the darkness came, he ran her straight on board, and 
the intrepid officer stood in safety on the quarter-deck. 

After this Grant reached England and obtained per- 


| bullet strikes 


| ed together, were let deep into the ground ; 


mission to choose a French officer of equal rank with | 


himself, to send to France, that no doubt might remain 
about the propriety of his escape; and great was his 


astonishment to find, in the first prison he visited, the | 


old fisherman and his real son, who had meanwhile 


been captured notwithstanding a protection given to | 


them for their services. Grant, whose generosity and 
benevolence were as remarkable as the qualities of 
his understanding, obtained their release, and 
having sent them with a sum of money to France 
returned himself to the Peninsula, and within four 
months from the date of his first capture was again on 
the Tormes, watching Marmont’s army! Other strange 
incidents of his life | could mention, were it not more 
fitting to quit a digression, already too wide; yet I was 
unwilling to pass an occasion of noticing one adven- 
ture of this generous and spirited, and yet gentle- 
minded man, who having served his country nobly 
and ably in every climate, died, not long since, ex- 
hausted by the continual hardships he had endured. 

Having now shewn the prudence of lord Wellington 
with respect to the campaign generally, it remains to 
consider the siege of Badajos, which has so often been 
adduced in evidence, that not skill but fortune plumed 
his ambitious wing; a proceeding indeed most conso- 
nant to the nature of man; for it is hard to avow 
inferiority, by attributing an action so stupendous to 
superior genius alone. A critical scientific examina- 
tion would be misplaced in a general history, but to 
notice some of the leading points which involve the 
general conception will not be irrelevant. ‘The choice 
of the line of attack has been justified by the English 
engineers, as that requiring least e xpe »nditare of means 
and time; but this has by the French engineer been 
denied. Colonel Lamarre affirms that the front next 
the castle was the one least susceptible of defence ; 
because it had neither ravelin nor ditch to protect it, 
had fewer flanks, and offered no facility of retrenching 
behind it; a view which is confirmed by Phillipon, 
who being the best judge of his own weak points, did 
for many days imagine that this front was the true 
object of the allies’ approaches. But Lamarre advan- 
ces a far more interesting question, when he affirms 
that the English general might have carried Badajos 
by escalade and storm, on the first night of the siege, 
with less diffic ulty than he experienced on the 7th of 
April. On that night, he says, the defences were not 
so complete, that the garrison was less prepared, and 
the surprise would have availed somewhat ; whe reas at 
the second period the breaches were the strongest part 
of the town, and as no other advantage had been 
gained by the besiegers, the chances were in favour of 
the first period. 


soon 


| ance with that of the officers and men engaged ; 
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This reasoning appears sound, yet the fuct is one 
which belongs, not to the rules but the secrets of the 
art, and they are only in the keeping of great eaptains. 
That the breaches were impregnable has indeed been 
denied by the English engineers. Colonel Jones 
affirms that the centre breach had not the slichtest 
interior retrenchment, and that the sword-blades im the 
Trinidad, might have been overturned by the rush of a 
dense mass of troops. This opinion is quite at vari- 
it is 


| certain also that all the breaches were protected by the 
| sword-blades, and if the centre breach was not re- 
| trenched, it was rendered very diflicult of approach by 


|the deep holes digged in front, 


and it was more 
powerfully swept by flank-fire than the others were, 
It is also a mistake to suppose that no dense rush was 
made at the great breach. Engineers intent upon their 
own art sometimes calculate on men as they do on 
blocks of stone or timber, nevertheless where the 
the man will fall. ‘The sword-blades 
were fitted into ponderous beams, and these last chain- 
how then 
was it possible for men to drag or push them from 


| their places, when behind them stood resolute men, 


whose fire swept the foremost ranks away? ‘This fire 
could not be returned by the soldiers engaged in re- 
moving the obstacles, nor by those in rear, because, 
from the slope of the breach, they could only see their 
own comrades of the front ranks; and then the dead 


bodies, and the struggling wounded men, and still 


| more the spiked ot rendered a simultaneous ex- 


| 


ertion impossible. ‘The breaches were impregnable! 
And why was all this striving in blood against in- 
surmountable difficulties? W hy were men sent thus 
to slaughter, when the application of a just science 
would have rendered the operation comparatively easy ? 
Because the English ministers, so ready to plunge 
into war, were quite ignorant of its exigencies; be- 
cause the English people are warlike without being 
military, and under the pretence of maintaining a 
liberty which they do not possess, oppose in peace all 
useful martial establishments. Expatiating in their 
schools and colleges, upon Roman discipline and Ro- 
man valour, they are heedless of Roman institutions ; 
they desire like that ancient republic, to be free at 
home and conquerors abroad, but start at perfecting 
their military system, as a thing incompatible with a 
constitution, which they yet suffer to be violated by 





| every agen who trembles at the exposure of corrup- 


tion. In the beginning of each war, Encland has to 
seek in blood for the knowles Ige necessary to insure 
success, and like the fiend’s progress towards Eden, 
her ¢ nique ring course is through chaos followed by 
death ! 

But it is not in the details of this siewe we 
for Wellington’s merits. The apportioning of 
number of the quantity of an munition, 
amount of transport, the tracing of the works, 
choice of the points of attack, are n 
province of the engineer; the value 


must look 
the 
the 
and the 
yatters within the 
and importance of 
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ouns, 


the place to be attacked in reference to other objects of 
the campaign, the time that can be spared to effect its 
reduction, the arrangements necessary to elude or to 
resist the succouring army, the calculation of the 
resources, from whence the means of attack are to be 
drawn, these are in the province of the general. With 


him also rests the choice of shortening the scientific 
process, and the judging of how much or how little 
ought to berisked, how much trusted to the valour 
and discipline of his army, how much to his own 


genius for seizing accidents, whether of ground, 
time, or of conjunction to accelerate the gain of his 
object. 


Now all armies come to the si 
great advantages; for first the be 


ge of a town with 
ged cannot but be 
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less confident than the assailants; 
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patriots whom discontent, or weakness of mind, 


against a many, and being on the defensive, are also | corruption, might induce to seek a plausible exe tig 


an excised portion of their own army, and without 
news, which damps the fiery spirit. They are obliged 
to await their adversary’s time and attack, their losses 
seem more numerous, in proportion to their forces, 
because they are more concentrated, and then the 
wounded are not safe even in the hospitals. No 
troops can hope to maintain a fortress eventually, 
without the aid of a succouring army ; their ultimate 
prospect is death or captivity. The besiegers on the 
contrary have a certain retreat, know the real state of 
affairs, feel more assured of their object, have hope of 
profit, and a secure retreat if they fail, while the be- 
sieged faintly look for succour, and scarcely expect 
life. To this may be added that the inhabitants are 
generally secret enemies of the garrison as the cause 
of their own sufferings. 

The number of guns and quantity of ammunition, in 
a fortress, are daily diminished ; the besiegers’ means, 
originally calculated to overpower the other, may be 
increased. ‘Time and materials are therefore against 
the besieged, and the scientific foundation of the de- 
fence depends on the attack which may be varied, 
while the other is fixed. Finally the firmness and skill 
of the defence generally depends upon the governor, 
who may be killed, whereas many officers amongst the 
besiegers are capable of conducting the attack; and 
the ge eneral, besides being personally less exposed, is 
likely, as the chief of an army, to be a man of more 
spirit and capacity than a simple governor. It follows 
then that fortresses must fall if the besiegers sit down 
before them according to the rules of art; and when 
no succouring army is nigh, the time, necessary to re- 
duce any place, may be calculated with great exact- 
ness. When these rules cannot be attended to, when 
every thing is irregular and doubtful, when the general 
is hurried on to the attempt, be it easy or difficult, by 
the force of circumstances, we must measure him by 
the greatness of the exigency, and the energy with 
which he acts. 

This is the light in which to view the siege of Ba- 
dajos. Wellington’s object was great, his difficulties 
foreseen, his success complete. A few hours’ delay, 
an accident, a turn of fortune, and he would again 
have been foiled! aye! but this is war, always dan- 
gerous and uncertain, an ever-rolling wheel and armed 
with scythes. Was the object w orth the risk—did its 
gain compensate the loss of men—was it boldly, great- 
ly acquired? These are the true questions and they 
may be answered thus. Suchet had subjugated Aragon 
by his mildness, Catalonia and Valencia by his vigour. 
In Andalusia, Soult had tranquillized the mass of the 
people, and his genius, solid and vast, was laying the 
deep foundation of a kingdom close to Portugal. He 
was forming such great establishments, and contriving 
such plans, as would, if permitted to become ripe, 


have enabled him to hold the Peninsula, alone, should 
the French armies fail in all other parts. In the centre 
of Spain the king, true to his plan of raising a Spanish 
party, was likely to rally round him all those of the| 








' 


for joining the ‘invaders ; ; and on the northern line the 
French armies, still powerful, were strengthening their 
hold of the country by fortifying all the important 
points of Leon and Old Castile. Meanwhile the great 
army, Which the emperor was carrying to Russia » might 
or might not be successful, but in e sither ¢ ase, it was the 
only moment when an offensive war, against his army 
in Spain, could have been carried on with success, 

But how could any extensive offensive operation 
have be en attempted while Badajos remained in the 
enemy’s possession? If Wellington had advanced in 
the north, Soult making Badajos his base would have 
threatened Lisbon; if Wellington marched against 
the French centre, the same thing would have hap pen- 
ed, and the army of the north would also have acted 
on the left flank of the allies or have retaken Ciudad 
Rodrigo. If an attempt had been made against Soult, 
it must have been by the Lower Guadiana, when the 
French army of Portugal coming down to Badajos, 
could have either operated against the rear of the 
allies, or against Lisbon. 

Badajos was therefore the key to all offensive opera- 
tions by the allies, and to take it was an indispensable 
preliminary. Yet how take it? By regular or by ir- 
regular operations? For the first a certain time was 
required, which from the experience of former sieges 
it was not to be expected that the enemy would allow, 
What then would have been the result, if thus, year 
after year, the allies showed they were unable even to 
give battle to their enemies, much less to chase them 
from the Peninsula. How was it to be expected that 
England would bear the expense of a protracted war- 
fare, affording no hope of final success. How were 
the opposition clamours to be replied to in Parliament ? 
How were the secret hopes of the continental govern- 
ments to be upheld if the military power of England, 
Portugal, and Spain united was unable to meet even a 
portion of the secondary armies of Napoleon, while 
with four hundred thousand men he stalked, a gigantic 


conqueror, over the wastes of Russia? To strike 
irregularly then was Wellington’s only resource. To 


strike without regard to rules, trusting to the courage 
of his men and to fortune to bear him through the 
trial triumphant. Was such a crisis to be neglected 
by a general who had undertaken on his own judge- 
ment to fight the battle of the Peninsula. Was he to 
give force to the light declamation of the hour, when 
general officers in England were heard to say that 
every defeat of the French was a snare to decoy the 
British further into Spain! was he, at such a moment, 
to place the probable loss of a few thousand men, 
more or less, in opposition to such a conjuncture, and 
by declining the chance offered, shew that he despaired 
of success himself? What if he failed? he would not 
have been, save the loss of a few men, worse off than 
if he had not attacked. In either case, he would have 
been a baffled general with a sinking cause. But what 
if he succeeded? The horizon was bright with the 
coming glory of England! 
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APPENDIX. 


No. I. 
SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO SIR HARRY BURRARD. 


Head-quarters, at Lavos, August 8th, 1808. 


SIR, 


Having received instructions from the secretary of state 
that you were likely to arrive on the coast of Portugal with 
a corps of ten thousand men, lately employed in the north 
pe 
mit to you such information as I have received regarding 


of Europe under the orders of sir John Moore, I now sub- 
the general state of the war in Portugal and Spain, and the 
plan of operations which I am about to carry into execution. 

The enemy’s force at present in Portugal consists, as far 
as I am able to form an opinion, of from 16,000 to 18,000 
men, of which number there are about 500 in the fort of 


| 





| 


Almeida, about the same number in Elvas, about 6 or 800 | 


in Peniche, and 16 or 1800 in the province of Alemtejo, 
at Setuval, Kc. ; 
of 


and the remainder are disposable for the 


defence Lisbon, and in the forts of St. Julian and 


are 


of Lisbon, and the old citadel of .Lisbon, to which the ene- 


my have lat ly added some works. 


The Spanish troops retired on the 15th to Beneven- 
te, and I understand there has since been an affair be- 
tween the advanced posts in that neighbourhood, but 1 
am not certain of it; nor am I acquainted with the po- 
sition of the Spanish army, or of that of the French, 
since the 14th July. When you will have been a short 
time in this country, and will have observed the degree 
| to which this deficiency of real informetion is supplied by 
the circulation of unfounded reports, you will not be sur- 
| prised at my want of accurate knowledge on these subjects, 
It is, however, certain that nothing of importance 
| has occurred in that quarter since the 14th of July; and 
from this circumstance I conclude that the corps called 
Bessieres’ attacked the Spanish army at Rio Seco sole- 
ly with a view to cover the march of king Joseph Buo- 


|naparte to Madrid, where he arrived on the 2lst July. 


Besides their defeat at Andalusia, the enemy, as you 
may probably have-heard, have been beat off in an attack 
upon Zaragoza, in Aragon, in another upon the city of 


| Valencia; (in both of which it is said that they have 
Cascaes, in the batteries along the coast as far as the Rock | 


Of the force disposable for the defence of Lisbon, the | 


enemy have lately detached a corps of about 2000, under 
general Thomieres, principally I believe to watch my move- 


} 


ments, which corps is now at Alcobaca; and another 


corps of 4000 men, under general Loison, was sent across 
the Tagus into Alemtejo on the 26th of last month, the ob- 


ject of which detachment was to disperse the Portuguese 


insurgents in that quarter, to force the Spanish corps, 


consisting of about 2000 men, which had advanced into 


Portugal as far as Evora from Estremadura, to retire, and 


then to be enabled to add to the force destined for the de- 


fence of Lisbon the corps of French troops which had 
been stationed at Setuval and in the province of Alemte- 
jo; atall events Loison’s corps will return to Lisbon, and 
the French cory disposable for the defence of that place 
will probably be about 14,000 men, of which at least 
3000 must be k in the garrisons and forts on the coast 


and in the river. 


i 


lost many men;) and it is reported that, in Catalonia, 
two of their detachments have been cut off, and that they 
have lost the fort of Figueras in the Pyrenees, and that 
Barcelona is blockaded. Of these last-mentioned actions 
and operations I have seen no official accounts, but the 
report of them is generally circulated and believed; and 
at all events, whether these reports are founded or other- 
wise, it is obvious, that the insurrection against the French 
is general throughout Spain; that large parties of Span- 
iards are in arms; amongst others, in particular, an ar- 
my of 20,000 men, including 4000 cavalry, at Almaraz 
on the Tiagus, in Estremadura, and that the French can- 
I 
should imagine, from their inactivity, and from the misfor- 
tunes they have suffered, that they have not the means of 


not carry on their operations by means of small corps. 


collecting a force sufficiently large to oppose the progress of 
the insurrection and the efforts of the insurgents and to afford 
supplies to their different detached corps, or that they find 
that they cannot carry on their operations with armies so 
numerous as they must find it necessary to employ without 
magazines, 

In respect to Portugal, the whole kingdom, with the ex- 
ception of the neighbourhood of Lisbon, is in a state of in- 
surrection against the French; their means of resistance 


| are, however, less powerful than those of the Spaniards, 


The French army under Dupont, in Andalusia, sur- | 
rendered on the 20th of last month to the Spanish ar- 
my under Castahtos; so that there are now no Frenct 
troops in the south of Spain. The Spanish army of Gal- 
licia and Castille, to the northward, received a check at | 
Rio Seco, in the province of Valladolid, on the 14th of | 


July, from a Frencl 
mand of 
Burgos. 


1 corps supposed to be under the com- 


general Bessieres, which had advanced from 


their troops have been completely dispersed, their officers 
had gone off to the Brazils, and their arsenals pillaged, or 


z= - . . 
| in the power of the enemy, and their revolt under the cir- 
; cumstances in which it had taken p’are is still more extra- 


ordinary than that of the Spanish nation. 
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The Portuguese may have in the northern part of the 
kingdom about 10,000 men in arms, of which number 5000 
are to march with me towards Lisbon. The remainder 
with a Spanish detachment of about 1,500 men which 


came from Gallicia, are employed in a distant blockade of 


Almeida, and in the protection of Oporto, which is now the 
seat of government. 

The insurrection is general throughout Alemtejo and Al- 
garve to the southward, and Entre Minhoe Duero and 
Tras os Montes and Beira to the northward; but for want 
of arms the people can do nothing against the enemy. 

Having consulted sir C. Cotton, it appeared to him and 
to me that the attack proposed upon Cascaes-bay was im- 
practicable, because the bay is well defended by the fort of 
Cascaes and the other works constructed for its defence, 
and the ships of war could not approach sufficiently near to 
silence them. The landing in the Passa d'’Arcos in the 
Tagus could not be effected without silencing fort St. Jali- 
an, which appeared to be impracticable to those who were 
to carry that operation into execution. 

There are small bays within which might admit of land- 
ing troops, and others to the northward of the rock of Lis- 
bon, but they are all defended by works which must have 
been silenced ; they are of smali extent, and but few men 
could have landed at the same time. There is always a 
surf on them which affects the facility of landing at differ- 
ent times so materially, as to render it very doubtful whe- 
ther the troops first landed could be supported in sufficient 
time by others, and whether the horses for the artillery and 
cavalry, and the necessary stores and provisions could be 
landed at all. 
any of the bays near the rock of Lisbon would have been 
aggravated by the neighbourhood of the enemy to the land- 


These inconveniences attending a landing in 


ing-place, and by the exhausted state of the country in | 
| till he shall have effected his retreat into France, with which 


which the troops would have been landed. It was obvious- 


ly the best plan, therefore, to land in the northern parts of 


Portugal, and I fixed upon Mondego bay as the nearest | 


place which afforded any facility for landing, except Peni- 


che, the landing-place of which peninsula is defended by 


a fort occupied by the enemy, which it would be necessary 
to attack regularly, in order to place the ships in safety. 
A landing to the northward was further recommended, 


as it would insure the co-operation of the Portuguese in the 
° | 


expedition to Lisbon. 
der my command, including those under the command of 
general Spencer, having landed, I propose to march on 


Wednesday, and I shall take the road by Alcobaca and | 


The whole of the corps placed un- | 


Obidos, with a view to keep up my communication by | 
I 2 y | 


the sea-coast, and to examine the situation of Peniche, and | 


I shall proceed towards Lisbon by the route of Mafra, and | 


by the hills to the northward of that city. 


As I understand from the secretary of state that a body | 


of troops under the command of brigadier-general Ackland 
may be expected on the coast of Portugal before you ar- 
rive, I have written to desire he will proceed from hence 
along the coast of Portugal to the southward; and I pro- 
pose to communicate with him by means of captain Bligh 
of the Alfred, who will attend the movements of the army 
with a few transports, having on board provisions and mili- 
tary stores. I intend to order brigadier-general Ackland 
to attack Peniche, if I should find it necessary to obtain 
possession of that place, and if not, I propose to order him 
to join the fleet stationed off the Tagus, with a view to dis- 
embark in one of the bays near the rock of Lisbon, as soon 
as [ shall approach sufficiently near to enable him to perform 


that operation. 
was equipped in such a manner as to be enabled to move 


If I imagined that general Ackland’s corps | 
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from the coast, I should have directed him to lund at Mon. 
dego, and to march upon Santarem, from which station he 
would have been at hand either to assist my operations, or 
to cut off the retreat of the enemy, if he should endeavour 
to make it either by the north of the Tagus and Almeida, 
or by the south of the Tagus and Elvas ; but as I am con- 
vinced that general Ackland’s corps is intended to form q 
part of some other corps which is provided with a commis. 
sariat, that he will have none with him, and consequently 
that his corps must depend upon the country; and as me 
reliance can be placed upon the resources of this country, 
I have considered it best to direct the general’s attention 
to the sea-coast ; if, however, the command of the army re. 
mained in my hands, I should certainly land the corps 
which has lately been under the command of sir John 
Moore at Mondego, and should move it upon Santarem, 
I have the honour to enclose a return of the troops, &c. &e, 
(Signed) Antuurn WeE.xEstey, 


SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO SIR HARRY BURRARD, 
Camp at Lugar, 8 miles north of Lerya, August 10, 1808, 


Ss 


IR, 
Since I wrote to you on the 8th inst., I have received 
letters from Mr. Stuart and colonel Doyle at Coruiia, of 
which I enclose copies. From them you will learn the 
state of the war in that part of Spain, and you will ob. 
serve that Mr. Stuart and colonel Doyle are of opinion that 
marshal Bessieres will take advantage of the inefficiency of 
the Gallician army under general Blake to detach a corps 
to Portugal to the assistance of gencral Junot; we have not 
heard yet of that detachment and I am convinced it 
will not be made till King Joseph Buonaparte will either 


be reinforced to such a degree as to be in safety in Madrid, or 


view it is reported the he left Madrid on the 29th of last 
month. 

I conceive, therefore, that I have time for the opevations 
which I propose to carry on before a reinforcement can ar- 
rive from Leon, even supposing that no obstacles would be 
but it is not 


probable that it can arrive before the different reinforce- 


opposed to its march in Spain or Portugal ; 


ments will arrive from England; and as marshal Bessieres 
had not more than 20,000 men in the action at Rio Seco 
on the 14th July, I conceive that the British troops, which 
will be in Portugal, will be able to contend with any part 
of that corps which he may detach. 
The possibility that, in the present state of aflairs, the 
French corps at present in Portugal may be reinforced, af- 
fords an additional reason for taking the position at San- 
tarem, which I apprised you, in my letter of the Sth, I 
should occupy, if the command of the army remained in 
my hands, after the reinforcements should arrive, Ifyou 
should occupy it, you will not only be in the best situation 
to support my operations, and to cut off the retreat of the 
enemy, but if any reinforcements of the French troops 
should enter Portugal, you will be in the best situation to 


collect your whole force to oppose him, &c. &e. 


(Signed) Anraun WELLESLEY. 
0B See 
No. II. 
ARTICLES OF THE DEFINITIVE CONVENTION FOR THE 


EVACUATION OF PORTUGAL BY THE FRENCH ARMY 


The generals commanding in chief, &c. Kc., being deter- 


| mined to negotiate, &c. &c. 
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Article 1. All the places and forts in the kingdom of 
Portugal occupied by the French troops shall be given up 
to the British army in the state in which they are at the 
period of the signature of the present convention. 

Art, 2. The French troops shall evacuate Portugal with 
their arms and bagg 
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age, they shall not be considered as 
prisoners of war, and on their arrival in Franee they shall 
be at liberty to serve. 

Art. 3. The English government shall furnish the means 
of conveyance for the French army, which shall be disem- 
barked in any of the ports of France between Rochefort 
and L’Orient inclusively. 

Art. 4. 


artillery of French calibre, with the horses belonging there- 


The French army shall carry with it all its 


unto, and the tumbrils supplied with sixty rounds per gun: 
all other artillery arms, and ammunition, as also the mili- 
tary and naval arsenals, shall be given up to the British 
army and navy, in the state in which they may be at the 
period of the ratification of the convention. 

Art. 5. The French army shall carry with it all its equip- 
ments, and all that is comprehended under the name of 
property of the army ; that is to say, its military chest, and 
carriages attached to the field commissariat and field hos- 
pital; or shall be allowed to dispose of such part of the 
sale on its accounts, as the commander-in-chief may judge 
it unnecessary to embark. In like manner, all individuals 
of the army shall be at liberty to dispose of their private 
property of every description, with full security hereafter 
for the purchasers. 

Art. 6. The cavalry are to embark their horses, as also 
the generals and other officers of all ranks. 


Ne 1 
fully und 


It is, however, 
erstood that the means of conveyance for horses, 
at the disposal of the British commanders, are very limit- 
ed; some additional conveyance may be procured in the 
port of Lisbon. The number of horses, to be embarked 
by the troops shall not exceed 600, and the number em- 
barked by the At all events, 
every facility will be given to the French army to dispose 


staff shall not exceed 200. 


of the horses belonging to it which cannot be embarked. 
Art. 7. shall 


take place in three divisions, the last of which will be prin- 


In order to facilitate the embarkation, it 


cipally composed of the garrisons of the places, of the caval- 


he 


ry, the artillery, the sick, and the equipment of the army. 
The first division shall embark within seven days of the 
date of the ratification, or sooner if possible, 

Art. 8. The garrison of Elvas and its forts, and of Pen- 
iche and Pamela, will be embarked at That of 
They will be 
accompanied on their march by British commissaries, char- 


Lisbon. 
Almeida at Oporto, or the nearest harbour. 


ged with providing for their subsistence and accommoda- 
tion. 
Art. 9. 


barked with the troops are entrusted to the British army. 


All the sick and wounded who cannot be em- 


They are to be taken care of whilst they remain in this 
country at the expense of the British government, under 
the condition of the same being reimbursed by France when 
the final evacuation is effected. The English government 
will provide for their return to France, which will take 
place by detachments of about one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred men atatime. A 
medical officers shall be left behind to attend them. 

Art. 10. 


sufficient number of French 


As soon as the vessels employed to carry the 


army to France shall have disembarked in the harvours 
specified, or in any other of the ports of France to which 
stress of weather may force them, every facility shall be 
given to them to return to England without delay, and se- 
curity against capture until their arrival in a friendly port. 
Vor. L—3 I 30 


| can arrive to occupy them. 
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Art. 11. The French army shall be concentrated in Lis- 
bon, and within a distance of about two leagues from it. 
The English army will approach within three leagues of the 
capital, and will be so placed as to leave about one league 


| between the two armies. 


Art. 12. The forts of St. Julien, the Bugio, and Casca- 
es, shall be occupied by the British troops on the ratification 
of the convention. Lisbon and its citadel, together with 
the forts and batteries as far as the lazaretto or Trafaria 
on one side, and fort St. Joseph on the other, inclusively, 
shall be given up on the embarkation of the 2d division ; 
as shall also the harbour and all armed vessels in it of ev- 
ery description, with their rigging, sails, stores, and ammu- 
nition. ‘The fortresses of Elvas, Almeida, Peniche, and 
Palmela, shall be given up as soon as the British troops 
In the meantime, the general- 


| in-chief of the British army will give notice of the present 


convention to the garrisons of those places, as also to the 
troops before them in order to put a stop to all further hos- 
tilities, 

Art. 13. Commissioners shall be named on both sides 
to regulate and accelerate the execution of the arrangements 
agreed upon. 

Art. 14, Should there arise doubts as to the meaning of 
any article, it will be explained favourably to the French 
army. 

Art. 15. From the date of the ratification of the present 
convention, all arrears of contributions, requisitions, or 
claims whatever, of the French government against sub- 
jects of Portugal, or any other individuals residing in this 
country, founded on the occupation of Portugal by the 
French troops, in the month of December, 1807, whicn 
may not have been paid up, are cancelled ; and all seques 
tration laid upon their property, moveable or immoveable, 
are removed, and the free disposal of the same is restored 
to the proper owners. 

Art. 16. All subjects of France, or of powers in friend- 
ship or alliance, domiciliated in Portugal, or accidentally 
in this country, shall be protected; their property of every 
kind, moveable and immoveable, shall be respected ; and 
they shall be at liberty either to accompany the French ar- 
my or to remain in Portugal. In either case their proper- 
ty is guaranteed to them, with the liberty of retaining or of 
disposing of it, and passing the produce of the sale thereof 
into France, or any other country where they may fix their 
residence, the space of one year being allowed them for that 
purpose. It is fully understood that shipping is excepted 
from this arrangement, only however in as far as regards 
leaving the port, and that none of the stipulations above 
mentioned can be made the pretext of any commercial 
speculations. 

Art. 17. No native of Portugal shall be rendered ac- 
countable for his political conduct during the period of 
the occupation of this country by the French army; and 
all those who have continued in the exercise of their em- 
ployments, or who have accepted situations under the 
French government, are placed under the protection of the 
British commanders ; they shall sustain no injury in their 
persons or property ; it not having been at their option to 
be obedient or not to the French government, they are also 
at liberty to avail themselves of the stipulations of the 16th 
article. 

Art. 18. The Spanish troops detained on board ship, in 
the port of Lisbon, shall be given up to the commander- 
in-chief of the British army, who engages to obtain of the 
Spaniards to restore such French subjects, either military 


or civil, as may have been detained in Spain, without hav- 
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ing been taken in battle, or in consequence of military opera- | 
tions, but on occasion of the occurrences of the 29th of last | 
May, and the days immediately following. | 


Art. 19. There shall be an immediate exchange established 


or 
ae 


for all ranks of prisoners made in Portugal since the com- 
mencement of the present hostilities. 

Art. 20. Hostages of the rank of field officers shall be mu- | 
tually furnished, on the part of the British army and navy, 
and on that of the French army, for the reciprocal guarantee 
of the presentconvention. ‘The officer of the British army | 
shall be restored on the completion of the articles which con- 
cern the army; and the officer of the navy on the disembarka- 
tion of the French troops in their own country. The like | 
is to take place on the part of the French army. 

Art. 21. It shall be allowed to the general-in-chief of the 
French army to send an officer to France with intelligence 


A vessel will be furnished by 


of the present convention, 
the British admiral to convey him to Bourdeaux or Roche- 
fort. 

Art. 22. The British admiral will be invited to accom- 
modate his excellency the commander-in-chief and the 


other principal officers of the French army on board ships 


1808, 
(Signed) Grorce Murray, quarter-master-general. 


KetLerman, le general de division. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLES 


Art. 1. The individuals in the civil employment of the 
army, made prisoners either by the British or Portuguese, 
in any part of Portugal, will be restv.ed, as is customary, 
without exchange. 

Art. 2. The French army shall be subsist: ‘ from its own 


magazines up to the day of embarkation. we garrisons 


up to the day of the evacuation of the fortresses. The re- 
mainder of the magazines shall be delivered over in the usu- 
al forms to the British government, which charges itself 
with the subsistence of the men and horses of the army 


from the above mentioned periods till their arrival in 


| 

| 

j 

j 
of war. 

Done and concluded at Lisbon, this 30th day of August, 
France, under the condition of being reimbursed by 2 
French government for the excess of the expense beyond 
the estimation to be made by both parties, of the value of 
the magazines delivered up to the British army. The provis- 
ions on board the ships of war in the possession of the 
French army will be taken on account by the British gov- 
ernment, in like manner with the magazines of the fort- 
resses. 

Art. 3. The general commanding the British troops will 


take the necessary measures for re-estavlishing the free cir- 
culation of the means of subsistence between the country | 
and the capital. 
Done and concluded at Lisbon, this 30th day of August, 
1808. 
(Signed) George Murray, quarter-master-general. | 
KeiiermaN, le general de division. 


a Rte 


No. III. 


This despatch from the count of Belvedere to the count of 
Florida Blanca, relative to the battle of Gamonal, is an ex- 
ample of the habitual exaggerations of the Spanish generals. 


[Translation 


Since my arrival at Burgos I have been attacked by the 
enemy ; in two affairs I repulsed him ; but to-day, after hav- | 
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ing sustained his fire for thirteen hours, he charged me with 
I believe he had three 
thousand of the latter, and six thousand infantry at least, 


double my force, besides cavalry, as 


and I have suftered so much that I have retired on Lerma 

“) 
and mean to assemble my army at Aranda de Duero, | 
have sustained a great loss in men, equipage, and artillery ; 


some guns have been saved, but very few. Don Juan Hen. 


‘ 


estrosa, who commanded in the action, distinguished 


him- 
self and made a glorious retreat; but as soon as the cava!- 


attach 


ed, all was confusion and disorder. 


llency the particulars | 


The 


ry I shall send 


your exe y an officer when they can 


be procured. 


| volunteers of Zafra, of Sezena, of \ alen- 


cia, and the first battalion of infantry at Truxillo, and the 
provincials of Badajos, had not arrived at Burgos, and con. ' 
sequently I shall be able to sustain myself at Aranda, bat 
they are without cartridges and ammunition. I lament 
that the ammunition in Burgos could not be brought off 
The enemy followed me in small numbers: I am now re. 
tiring (10 p. ™.), fearing they may follow me in the mor- 
ning. I yesterday heard from general Blake, that he 


feared the enemy would atttack him to-day, but his dispo- 
sitions frustrated the enemy’s designs, beginning the action 
at eleven at night. 


(Signed) Conner pr Betvepers, 
Bt 
No. IV. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM THE DUKE OF DAL 
MATIA TO THE AUTHOR 
DEAR SIR, 


In the letter which you did me the honour of addressing 
to me, you request me to give you information respecting 
the pursuit of general Sir John Moore, when he retreated 
on Coruna, in 1809. I suppose you do not wish the de- 
tails of that operation, for they must be perfe ctly known to 
you; but I eagerly embrace the opportunity which you 
of rendering to the memory of Sir John Moore 


he 


position of his troops which circumstances permitted him, 


give me, 


this merited testimony, that alway s made the best dis- 


and that by a skilful improvement of any advantage which 


} h 


localities could afford for giving scope to his valour, he op- 


posed to me, every where, the most energetic and best cal- 


culated resistance; in this manner, he found a glorious 
death before Coruna, in the midst of a conflict which must 
do honour to his memory. 
Pari 15 November, 1824. 
eM Be 
O.. ¥« 
The following General Return, extracted from especial re- 


gimental reports, received at the Horse Guards, contains 


| the whole number of non-commissioned officers and men, 


cavalry and infantry, lost during sir John Moore’s cam- 
align :— 
I Total. 

Lost ator previous to the arrival of the ( Cavalry - Re ' 4307 
army at the position of Lugo ( Infantry---- 13902) 

Of thisnumber 200 were left in the wine-vaults 

of Bembibre, and nearly 500 were stragglers from 
the troops that marched to Vigo. 

Lost between the departure of the art y)é Iry-- ; 9? o695 
from Lugo and the embarkation at ‘1 try - 2627 
Coruna 5 

Grand Total - 4039 


Of the whole number, above 800 contrived to escape to 


Portugal, and being united with the sick left by the regiments 
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in that country, they formed a corps of 1876 men, which 
being re-embodied under the name of the battalions of de- 
tachments, did good service at Oporto and Talavera, 

The pieces of artillery abandoned during the retreat were 
six 3-pounders. 

These guns were landed at Coruna without the general’s 
knowledge: they never went beyond Villa Franca, and, 
not being horsed, they were thrown down the rocks when 
the troops quitte d that town. 

The guns used in the battle of Coruna were spiked and 
buried in the sand, but the French discovered them. 


N. 


the regimental states in consequence of the difficulty of as- 


B, Some trifling errors may possibly have crept into 


certaining exactly where each man was lost, but the inac- 
curacies could not affect the total amount above fifty men 


more or le 5s. 


9B Bere 


No. VI. 


The following letters from lord Collingwood did not come 
into my po 
It will be 


opinions, und some of the facts that I have stated, and they 
bh 


press. 
will doubtless be read with the attention due to the obser- 


vations of such an honourable and able man. 


TO SIR HEW DALRYMPLE 
Ocean, Gibraltar, 30th Aucust, 1808. 
1¥ DEAR SIR, 
I ha een in great expectation of hearing of your pro- 
gress with t army, and hope the first ount will be of 
y i whenever you move. I have heard nothing 
ately of Junot at Cadiz; but there have been accounts, not 
ry iuthenticated, that Joseph Buonaparte, in his re- 
tiring to France, was stopped by the mass rising in Biscay, 
tot 1 it of teen thousand well-armed men, which 
‘ him to return to Burgos, where the body of the 
French a \ j tationed 
At Zar 1, the French, in 1 aking their fourteenth at- 
K Upon town, we efeated pul “ld w l gre l 
i had 1 df } lhe is a deputy here f that 
cit ny mi » the larql Palafox to re 
q es. i lie id 1 n their list is for ten 
f lt rhe d tes they have few 
i ithe | \ , and the war has hitherto been car- 
I ! all being armex In this gentleman’s conversa- 
tion | serve, what I had before remarked in others, that 
»' f Spain beyond the kingdom of Aragon; 

ind y to the observations I made on the necessity of 


a central government, he had little to say, as if that had 1 


vet been a subject of much consideration. I have great 
hope that general Castanos, Cuesta, and those captains- 
general who will now meet at Madrid, will do something 


y, ‘ 
eliectt 


In 


I had with Morla on the nec: sity of this, he seemed to 


ial in simplifying the government. 1 conversation 


think the juntas would make many difficulties, and retain 


their present power as long as they could. 

I hope, my dear sir, you will give some directions about 
this puzzling island (Pe which it appears to me will 
not be of any future use; but the people who are on it will 
suffer much in the winter, without habitations, except tents ; 


I conceive the purpose for which it was occupied is past, 
and will probably never return ; whenever they quit it, they 
should bring the stores away as quietly as possible ; for, if I 


am not mistaken, the emperor has an intention to keep 


session before the present volume was in the | 


een that they corroborate many of the | 


ot | 
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them, and will remonstrate against their going. I hope you 


have received good accounts from lady Dalrymple, &c. 


. * . * * << 


I am to sail to-day for Toulon, where everything indi- 
Mr. Duff brought 


a million of dollars to Seville, and has instructions to com- 


cates an intention in the French to sail. 


municate with the junta; but he appears to me to be too old 
to do it as major Cox has done; he is still there, and I con- 
Mr. Markland 
| would accept with great thankfulness the proposal you 


clude will wait for your instructions. 


made to him to go to Valencia. 
I beg my kind regards, &c. 
CoLtine woon, 


P, 8S. Prince Leopold is still here, and I understand in- 
tends to stay until he hears from England. I have given 
passports for Dupont and a number of French officers to go 
General 
The 
s were much irritated against them: they were 


to France on parole, ninety-three in number. 


: : 
Morla was impatient to get them out of the country. 
Spaniard 


| not safe from their revenge, except in St. Sebastian’s castle. 


| 
| 
TO SIR HEW DALRYMPLE. 
Ocean, off Toulon, October 18, 1808. 
MY DEAR SIR, 
I have received the favour of your letters of the 27th 
August and 5th September, and beg to offer you my sin- 


| cere congratulations on the success of the British army in 


Portugal, which I hope will have satisfied the French that 

they are not those invincible creatures which Buonaparte 
had endeavoured to persuade them they were. 

| Itita happy event to have rescued Portugal from the 
government of France ; and their carrying off a little plun- 

is a matter of very secondary consideration ; perhaps it 

may have the good effect of keeping up the animosity of 


ie Portuguese who suffer, and incite them to more resist- 


ince in future. 

The great business nowis to endeavour to establish that 
sort of government, and organize that sort of military force, 
vt may giv curity to the country ; and the great dif- 

Portugal will be to find men who are of ability to 


pl ice at the head of the several departments, who have pa- 


m to devote t 


ri hemselves to its service, and vigour to 


maintain its independence. In a country exhausted like 
Portugal, it will require much ingenious expedient to sup- 
If it is 
not found in the breasts of those to whom the people look 


ply the want of wealth and of everything military. 


| up, Portugal will remain in a hapless and uncertain state 
still. 

I have not heard from sir Charles Cotton how he set- 
tled his terms with the Russian admiral; but as soon as he 
has got possession of the ships to be sent to England, they 


cannot but be good. The hoisting the English flag on the 


fort which surrendered to our troops, I conclude, would be 
explained to the Portuguese as not to be understood as ta- 
king possession by England for other purpose than to be 
restored to its prince, as was done at Madeira; but in this 
instance it ought to have been thought necessary to deprive 
Siniavin of the argument he would have used of the neu- 
trality of the Portuguese flag, with whom his nation was 
not at war 
| I left Cadiz the moment everything in that quarter was 
| pacific; and Mr. Duff arrived there with a million of dol- 


lars for their use ; this money was sent to the junta of Se- 
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ville, where I am afraid there are many members unworthy | 


of the trust. 


I have only heard once from Cox since I left that quarter. | 


After getting the money, father Gill seemed to have dropt 
his communications with major C., and their discussions 
were not of a nature to excite much public interest; they 
consisted more in private bickerings than of grave consult 
for the public weal. Tilly seems to have been entirely dis- 
appointed in his project, both in respect to the annexation 
of southern Portugal to Andalusia and the pension of 12,- 
000 dollars for his service in the supreme council: of those 
you will be informed by major Cox. I am afraid I related 
the proceedings to his majesty’s ministers of events which 


were passing almost under my eye, and gave my opinion 


on them with too great freedom; I mean with a freedom 
that is not usual ; but they were facts of which, without be- 


ing possessed, his majesty’s ministers could not have a 
knowledge of the real state of affairs in Spain; and the 
sentiments those facts inspired were necessary to explain 
And 


still [ consider the great and only danger to which Spain 


my motives and the rule of conduct which I pursued. 


is now exposed is, the supposition that the whole nation is 
possessed of the same patriotism which, in Andalusia, Ar- 
It is far 
There are not many Castanoses, nor Cuestas, 


agon, and Valencia, led to such glorious results. 
otherwise. 
nor Palafoxes; and take from Spain the influence of the 


1 be 
ever this influence is least, the war is languid. 


clergy, and its best resource of power wouk lost ; wher- 

I wrote to you some time since to represent the state of 
Catalonia. Nothing can be more indifferent to the cause 
than they appear to be; yet the common peasantry have 
not less spirit nor less desire to repel theirenemy. They 
have no leaders. Palacio, the captain-general, stays at Vil- 
la Franca, west of Barcelona, talking of what he intends 
to do; and the people speak of him as either wanting zeal 


in their cause or ability to direct them; while the French 


from Barcelona and Figueras do just what they please. 


When the 


succonr it. 


French attacked Gerona, he did nothing to 
The greatest discomfiture they suffered was 
from Lord Cochrane, who, while they were employed at 
the siege, blew up the road, making deep trenches in a part 


where the fire of his ships could be brought upon; and 
when they came there he drove them from their guns, killed 
many, and took some cannon. 

The French fleet is here quite ready for sea, and I am 
doing all that is in my power to meet them when they do 
come out. It is an arduous service: the last ten days we 
have had gales of wind incessantly ; the difficulty of keep- 
ing a safficient squadron is very great. I think the storms 
from those Alpine mountains are harder than in England, 
and of more duration. I beg my best regards to captain 
Dalrymple, and my sincerest wishes for every success to 
attend you. 

I am, my dear sir Hew, 
Your obedient and most humble servant, 


Cou! NGWOOD,. 
P. 8. 


British troops to Catalonia. 
the French being kept in any bounds. 
France are as open now as at any time they have been. 

I have kept a ship always at Rosas Bay; her marines 
have garrisoned the castle, and her company assisted in re- 
pairing the works. 
that place. 
them. If 18,000 men were here of our army, I think they 


The avenues to 


The French appear to have designs on 
The presence of the English alone prevents 


In the letter which I wrote to you on the state of 
Catalonia I represented the necessity of sending a body of | 
There is no other prospect of 
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would make Mr. Palacio come forward, and put the whote 
country into activity, which till then I don’t think they 
ever will be. : 
| CoLLING Woop. 

| They want an English resident at Gerona, that they nay 
have somebody to apply to for succour 


{The rest torn off in the original.] 


TO SIR HEW DALRYMPLE 


Ocean, off Minorca, April 8, 1809, 





MY DEAR SIR, 


I received the favour of your letter a few days ago, which 
gave me great pleasure, after all the trouble and vexations 
you have had, to hear you were all well. 

I was exceedingly sorry when I saw the angry mood in 


} 
whk 


h the convention in Portugal was taken up, even be- 
fore the circumstances which led to it were at all known. 
Before our Portugal, the force 
was reported to be very small. I remember its being said 


ratal tro 


army landed in French 


ody of 5000 yps were all that was necessary to 


Junot. 


dispossess I conclude the same sort of report went 


to England; 


led pec 


which were supposed to be there ; 


and this, with the victory that was obtained, 
ple to expect the extermination of the few French 
and when once the idea 
is entertained, people shut their eyes to difficulties. 

I remember what you told me, the last time I saw you 
off Cadiz, of the to 
by fficer who possessed the entire confidence of 


communication which might be made 


you an 


ministers. I thought then, that whatever ministers had to 


} 


communicate to a commander-in-chief, could not be done 


better than by themselves: for intermediate communica- 


tions are always in danger of being misunderstood, and nev- 


er fail to cause doubts and disturb the judgement. I hope 


now it is all over, and your uneasiness on that subject at an 


end, 


My labours I think will never cease. I am worn down 


by fatigue of mind, with anxiety and sorrow; my health is 


very much impaired; and while our affairs require an in- 


creased energy, I find myself less able to conduct them 


from natural causes. I give all my thoughts and time, but 


have interruptions, from my weak state of body, which the 


| service will scarcely admit of. I never felt the severity of 


winter more than this last. ‘They were not gales of wind, 


but hurricanes ; and the consequence is, that the fleet has 
suffered very much, and many of the ships very infirm. 

I would not have kept the sea so long, because I know 
the svstem of blockading must be ruinous to our fleet at last, 


and in no instance that I can recollect has prevented the 
enemy from sailing. In the spring we are found all rags, 


while they, nursed through the tempest, are all trim. I 


would not have done it; but what would have become of 
me if, in my preserving the ships, the French had sailed, 
| and effected any thing in any quarter? The clamour would 
have been loud, and they would have sought only for the 
cause in my treachery or folly, for none can understand 
The 


system of blockade is ruinous ; but it has continued so long, 


that there is any bad weather in the Mediterranean. 


and so much to the advantage of the mercantile part of the 
nation, that I fear no minister will be found bold enough to 


discontinue it. We undertake nothing against the enemy, 
but seem to think it enough to prevent him taking our 
brigs; his fleet is growing to a monstrous force, while ours 
every day gives more proof of its increasing decrepitude. 
Of the Spaniards I would not say much; I was never 
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sanguine in the prospect of success, and have no reason to 
change my opinion ; the lower class of people, those who 
are under the influence of priests, would do anything were 
they under proper direction ; but directors are difficult to be 
found. There is a canker in the state: none of the superior 
orders are serious in their resistance to the French, and have 
only taken part against them thus far from apprehension of 
the resentment of the people. I believe the junta is not free 
from the taint of the infection, or would they have contin- 
ued Vives Don Miguel, in high and important command 
after such evident proofs as he gave of want of loyalty ? 
I do not know what is thought of Infantado in England ; 
but in my mind, the man, the duke (for his rank has a 
great deal to do with it,) who would seat himself in Buo- 
naparte’s council at Bayonne, sign his decrees, which were 
distributed in Spain, and then say he was forced to do it, 
is not the man who will do much in maintaining the glory 
or the independence of any country ; no such man should 
be trusted now. The French troops are mostly withdrawn 
from Spain, except such as are necessary to hold certain 
strong posts, and enable them to return without impedi- 
ment. Figueras, Barcelona, and Rosas, are held here in 
Catalonia, and of course the country quite open to them. 
Will the Spaniards dispossess them? The junta does not 
seem to know anything of the provinces at a distance from 
them. At Tarragona the troops are ill-clothed, and with- 
out pay ; on one occasion they could not march against the 
enemy, having no shoes, and yet at Cadiz they have fifty- 
one millions of dollars. Cadiz seems to be a general depot 
of everything they can get from England. If they are 
not active the next two months, Spain is lost. 
I hope lady Dalrymple, &c. &c. 
I ever am, my dear sir, 
Your very faithful and obedient servant, 


CoLLIne woop. 
a Be 


No. VII. 


PROCEEDINGS 
DETACHMENT 


NARRATIVE OF THE 
RAL MACKENZIE'S 
CADIZ 


OF MAJOR-GENE 
FROM LISBON TO 


9 
ow 4 


« The detachment sailed from Lisbon on the 


ary, 1809, and arrived at Cadiz harbour on the 5th, at night. 
I immediately waited on rear-admiral Purvis, and from him 
I learnt there are some difficulties started by the marquis 
Villel (the commissioner from the central junta, as well as 
a member of it) 

then waited on 8 


tellizence was, in some degree, confirmed; but Sir George 


to our landing and occupying Cadiz. I 


on shore, 


ir George Smith, where this in- 
still expressed an expectation that the objections would be 
got over. These objections had been, it seems, but lately 
started. Next morning I saw Mr. Charles Stewart, who 
was acting under a diplomatic authority from Mr Frere, 
and had a conference with him and sir G. Smith, when I 
explained the nature of my orders, and it was determined 
to wait on the marquis Villel. Mr. Stuart explained to the 
marquis that the object of my coming was to offer our as- 
sistance in the occupation and defence of Cadiz, and in 
making the necessary preparations for such an event; that 
we were only the advance of a larger corps coming from 
England, to act from this side against the common enemy. 
The marquis hesitated, and, after some speeches of compli- 
ment, said his authority did not extend so far; that he must 
wait for instructions from the central government; and, in 
at Port 
loss of 


the mean time, said he could permit our landing 


St. Mary’s. This I declined, as an unnecessary 


1 Febru- | 
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time, and contrary to my orders; and it was then agreed 
to wait for the decision of the central junta from Seville. 
I thereupon wrote to Mr. Frere, and sent him a copy of 
my instructions from sir J. Cradock. 

The decision of the junta was received on the 8th: and 
| [ received a letter from Mr. Frere, whieh put an end, for 
| the moment, to our hope of occupying Cadiz. The reason 
assigned by the junta was of the most flimsy nature, viz. 
« That they had ordered two of their own battalions to oc- 
cupy Cadiz; a measure which was evidently the thought 
of the moment, and a mere pretext. 

Although I cannot presume to judge of the evil political 
consequences which might arise from such a measure, as 
alluded to in Mr. Frere’s, yet I had every reason to believe, 
as well from the opinion of sir G. Smith, as of all others 
conversant in the sentiments of the people of Cadiz, that 
| our landing and occupying the place would be a very pop- 
| ular measure. 


Mr. Frere’s letter expressed a great desire 
that we should not appear to have made an offer that was 
refused ; and was desirous that we should not immediately 


depart, but that we should land and occupy the canton- 
On consulting with sir G. Smith 
and Mr. Stuart, this appeared to be contrary to the grounds 


ments offered to us. 


on which we had set out ; but as we were equally desirous 
not to appear at variance with the Spanish government, we 
| agreed to submit to Mr. Frere, whether it would not be 
better for the troops to remain for the present in their trans- 


ports, as we had already stated that we were in expecta 
tion of being immediately joined by a force from England, 
the scene of whose operations was uncertain; and our re- 
maining in the harbour under this idea would answer every 
purpose Mr. Frere proposed by a landing. 

I had, besides, some military objections to a landing ; 





for, without reckoning the uncertainty of an emberkation 
from Port St. Mary’s, I knew how dilatory all proceedings 
are in Spain. That if we were once placed in the scatter- 
ed cantonments proposed, and we had a sudden call for 
embarkation, above a week would have been lost in effect- 
ing it; and from former experience, the effects of a certain 
disorder would, probably, have thrown a large number of 
It is further evident that the 
detachment could not have been re-embarked without some 


our men into the hospitals. 


stain on the national honour. It must have very soon 
marched into the interior of Spain, and thus have involved 


our country in its support, without having obtained the 


object for which it was detached—the possession of Cadiz. 
On all these considerations I thought it right to defer land- 
ing, until we should hear further from Mr. Frere, to whom 
both Mr. Stuart and myself wrote, and I presume he was 


satisfied with the reasons given. In all these proceedings 

I had the cordial approbation of sir G. Smith, who, not- 
| withstanding unfavourable appearances, seemed sanguine 
to the last that the point would be carried. I therefore 
wrote to sir J, Cradock, by the Hope brig, on the 9th, 
stating what had been done, and that we should remain in 
Cadiz harbour (with Mr. Frere’s approbation) until we 
received orders from him or from England. And I wrote, 
by the same conveyance, to the same purport, to Lord Cast- 
le reagh. 

On the 15th, we had the misfortune to lose sir G. Smith, 
who died that morning; and on the 18th, I received a let- 
| ter from Mr. Frere, in which he seemed to have altered his 

opinion as to the propriety of our occupying Cadiz, and 
stating that the only mode which appeared to him likely to 
| succeed in obtaining the possession was my leaving a small 
| part of my detachment there, and proceeding with the rest 
| to join Cuesta’s army; that, a3 a force was expected from 
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England for the same purpose for which my detachment 
came, what I left behind might follow me on their arrival. 
I confess I was much disappointed at this proposal, the 
whole of my detachment not appearing more than equal 
to the charge of the place; but as it had not been laid be- 
fore the junta, I considered it my duty to state the objec- 
tions to it, as they arose out of my instructions. Such a 
measure would have completely committed our country, in 
a particular point, in the interior, with a very small detach- 
ment, a thing which I was instructed his majesty’s 
ministers wished to 
handful of men could not be considered as any possession 
of the place, where there were about four thousand volun- 
teers well drilled. submitted to Mr. Frere, 
to defer the proposition of this measure until the arrival of 
the troops from England, which might be looked for, ac- 
cording to his statement, every hour. We should be, then, 
in a condition to take possession of Cadiz effectually, and 
advance, in some point, respectably, towards the enemy. 


avoid; whilst the admittance of a 


I therefore 


If, however, Mr. Frere should determine to bring forward 
the measure immediately, I further informed him, that I 
was ready to move on, as svon as we could obtain the ne- 
cessary equipments. 

Mr. Stuart embarked on the 21st, on board the Ambus- 
cade, on a secret mission. On the 22d, and before I re- 
ceived any further communication from Mr. Frere, a popu- 
lar commotion broke out suddenly at Cadiz, in consequence 
of the measure which the junta had adopted, of marching 
some of their own troops into the town, as the reason (or 
rather pretext) for declining to receive us. The regiment 
now on its march in, was composed of Poles, Swiss, and 


whose 


other foreigners, deserters from the French army, 
The utmost 


care was taken to prevent our officers or soldiers from ta- 


entrance the people were determined to resist. 


king any part whatever on this occasion; and, except in 
some cases where I was applied to by the governor, for the 
interference of some British officers as mediators, we steer- 
ed perfectly clear. It was now evident that the people 
were favourable to our landing and occupying the town, 
for it was frequently called for during the tumult. 

As soon as I could safely send an account of this com- 
motion to Mr. Frere, I despat hed an officer (captain Ke lly > 
assistant quarter-master-general) with a detail. 


guard sailed on the 24th, for Lisbon and England, by which 
} 


ship I informed sir J. Cradock, as well as lord Castlereagh, | 


of all that had passed since my last; and just at that time 
He was 
by M. Frere, to Cadiz, in consequence of Mr. Stuart’s mis- 
I had till now « xpected Mr. Frere’s decisi 


subject of the propo 


colonel Roche arrived from Seville. sent dow! 


sion. n, on th 


ition in his letter of the 181 
might have 


nd conceiving that something 


but 


so much time had ela 


‘> 
dropped it for the present ; 


to 


ed, I conjectured he 


ct of my mission might be drawn 
from the present state of things, I had a full 
on the sul ject. Hie t 
itisfied with our not having accepted the canton- 


T 1 
nents Ollvread t 


favourable the ol 


conversation 


with colonel Roche ld me the junta 


were dis 
» us; but he did not seem to think our views 
I asked 


practicability of general Stuart’s being 


unatlainabie, particucar 


} 


nis 


ly at the present moment, 
opinion a to the 


admitted, with two of my three battalions, into Cadiz, if I 
advanced with the third to Seville to join the fortieth regi- 


Colonel 
Roche was of opinion that this would be acceded to; and 


ment, thus making an equal division of my force. 


I, therefore, despatched him, as soon as possible, with a 
proposal to this effect to Mr. Frere. Though two battalions 
could not be considered a sufficient garrison, yet, from the 


evident popularity of our troops, and the speedy expecta- 


The Fis- | 
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tion of a reinforcement from England, I thought it would 
be extremely proper to make the trial. It also appeared to 
me that by advancing to Seville I should not run much 
risk of involving those two battalions in any operations be. 
fore the arrival of general Sherbrooke, which could embay. 
rass him in the execution of the orders he might bring 
from home. 

This proposition certainly exceeded any thing authori. 
zed by my instructions, but, I trust, the circumstances wil] 
be found to warrant it. 

After colonel Roche’s departure for Seville, Captain 
Kelly returned from thence, on the 26th, with a verbal con. 
fidential message from Mr. Frere, stating that marshal Soult 
was marching from Gallicia into Portugal, in three col, 
umns, and that Mr. Frere would write to me by express, 
or by next post. On the 27th, I received this promised let. 
ter, enclosing the copy of an intercepted letter from Soult 


to Joseph Buonaparte ; and Mr. Frere expresses his opin- 
ion that my detachment may now be more useful in Porty- 
gal than at Cadiz. 

Knowing, as I did before I left Lisbon, that every proper 
step was taking for evacuating Portugal, in case of necessi- 
ty, and that nothing else than succours from home could 
enable sir John Cradock to hold his ground there, it be- 
came more than ever necessary to ascertain whether hig 
army will be received into Cadiz, in case of the evacuation 
of Portugal. In case the prosent negotiation succeeded, 
I had arranged with admiral Purvis to send a frigate with 


the intelligence to Lisbon immediately. If it failed, every 





thing was in readiness to sail with the detachment thither: 
should | ght not be 


itself to make any alteration in the resolutions 


for, although the assistance I ring m 


sufficient of 


already tak 


en, yet, if reinforcements arrived from England, 


we should be a welcome addition. 

} On the morning of the 2d of March I received a letter 
from colonel Roche, dated February 28, stating that my 
proposition had not yet been decided on, but that it would 


be taken into consideration that day. He expressed much 


appre hension of a party in the French interest. 
| The morning of the 3d having pa 1 without any letter 
\from Mr. Frere or colonel Roche, as I had been assured 
by the latter I should receive, at furthest by the post of 
that morning, I despatched another courier, dteading some 
accident. In the afternoon, however, I received a long 
and important letter from Mr. Frere, from which I conclu- 
| ded the negotiation had failed (although he did not say so 
in terms and a letter I received shortly afterwards from 
‘ nel Roche confirmed this fail Mr. Frere’s letter 
entered very minutely into t state of the Spanish and 
I a entioned the { e of Soult’s attempt to 
penetrate into Portugal by the Minho, and the improbabil- 
ity of his persisting in it, from the position of the Spanish 


army, assisted by the Portuguese. He then points out, in 


strong terms, the essential use my detachment would be of 


it ‘Tarragona, In giving spirit and vigour to the cause in 
that cou where it is most in need of support. 

\s the return of my detachment to Portugal, except 
in the case of resisting the enemy, would not have a fa- 


vourable appearance ; and the proceeding to ‘Tarragona 
rmination to support the 


general cause, and leave the Spanish g 
for to 


into Cadiz, it was my intention to have complied with 


would so evidently show our det 


vernment without 


an excuse afterwards refusing admit our troops 


Mr. Frere’s solicitations, as the employment of my detach- 
ment on the seacoast would easily admit of its being after- 


wards withdrawn, without committing any other British 


oe ° ’ . 
| force for its support; and the motives urged by Mr. Frere 
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were so strong, that I scarcely thought myself vindicable 
in hesitating to comply. 

I accordingly wrote on the night of the 3d March to this 
effect to Mr. Frere, sir J. Cradock, and lord Castlereagh. 
But on the 4th, in the evening, Captain Cooke, of the 
Coldstream guards, arrived from England with despatches 
from general Sherbrooke, who had not yet arrived. Cap- 
tain Cooke came in the Eclair brig of war, and had stopped 
at Lisbon, which he again left on the evening of the 2d, 
and brought me a message to the following purport from 
That he was determined to defend 
Portugal to the utmost of his power ; that in this situation 
he considered my detachment as the choice part of his little 


rmy ; that the enemy were actually on the orders, though 
arm) 6 J 


sir _ Cradock, VIZ * 


there was not yet any intelligence of their having entered 
Portugal ; and that unless some extraordinary circumstance, 
of which he could form no idea, prevented it, he should 
look for my immediate return to Lisbon.” 

This order, of course, put an end to all further delibera- 
tion. ‘The idea of proceeding to Tarragona was abandon- 
I wrote to this effect to Mr. Frere, and embarked at 
midnight on the 4th. 


ed. 
Contrary winds detained in Cadiz 
harbour the whole of the 5th, but on the 6th the fleet sailed, 
and arrived in the Tagus on the 12th. 

I trust, in the whole of these proceedings, in a very in- 
tricate and delicate situation, an honest and anxious desire 
has been evinced on my part, to accomplish the object of 
my mission; the failure of which, I am persuaded, will be 
found to arise from the apprehensions and disunion of the 
central junta, and not from the inclinations of the people at 


Cadiz. 
(Signed) J. R. Mackenzie, 
Major-General. 
Lisbon, VWarch 13, 1809. 
on @ Ot 
No. VIII. 
SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO SIR J. CRADOCK. 


23. 


Mr. Villiers will have informed you of my arrival here 


Lisbon, April 


yesterday, and of the concurrence of my opinion with that 
which you appear to entertain in respect to the further 
movements to the northward. I conclude that you will 
I think that, 


before any further steps are taken in respect to Soult, it 


have determined to halt the army at Leyria. 


would be desirable to consider the situation of Victor ; how 
far he is enabled to make an attack Portugal, and 


the means of defence of the east of Portugal while the Bri- 


upon 


tish will be to the northward, and, eventually, the means 
of 


should be made upon the country. 


defence of Lisbon and the Tagus, in case this attack 

All these subjects must have been considered by you; 
and, I fear, in no very satisfactory light, as you appear to 
have moved to the northward unwillingly : and I should be 
glad to talk them over with you. 

In order to consider of some of them, and to make vari- 
ous arrangements, which can be made only here, I have 
requested marshal Beresford to come here, if he should not 
deem his absence from the Portuguese troops, in the present 


state, likely to be disadvantageous to the public service | 
and I have directed him to let you know whether he will | 


come or not. 


It might, probably, also be more agreeable and conveni- | 


ent to you to see me here than with the army; and if this |} 


should be the case, it would be a most convenient arrange- 
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ment to me to meet you here. I beg, however, that you 
will consider this proposition only in a view to your own 
convenience and wishes. If you should, however, choose 
to come, I shall be very much obliged to you if you will 
bring with you the adjutant-general and quarter-master- 
general, the chief engineer and the commanding officer of 
the artillery, and the commissary. 
Ever yours, &c. 
Antuur WELtEstey. 


N. B. Some paragraphs of a private nature are omitted. 





EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM SIR ARTHUR WELLES- 
LEY TO LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


Lisbon, April 24, 1809. 

«T arrived here on Saturday, and found that sir John 
Cradock and general Beresford had moved up the country, 
to the northward, with the troops under their command 
respectively ; the former to Leyria, and the latter to Tho- 
mar. Sir John Cradock, however, does not appear to have 
entertained any decided intention of moving forward; on 
the contrary, indeed, he appears, by his letters to Mr. Vil- 
liers, to have intended to go no further till he should hear 
that Victor’s movements were decided, and, therefore, I 
consider affairs in this country to be exactly in the state in 
which, if I found them, it was the intention of the king’s 
minister that I should assume the command; and, accord- 
ingly, I propose to assume it as soon as I shall communi- 
cate with sir John Cradock. I have written to him, and to 
general Beresford, to apprize him that I conceive advantage 
will result from our meeting here, and I expect them both 
here as soon as possible. In respect to the enemy, Soult 
is still at Oporto, and he has not pushed his posts to the 
southward further than the river Vouga. He has nothing 
in Tras os Montes since the loss of Chaves, of which you 
have been most probably apprized ; but he has some posts 
on the river T'amega, which divides that province from 
Minho, and it is supposed that he wishes to reserve for him- 
self the option of retreating through Tras os Montes into 
Spain, if he should find it necessary. General Silveira, 
with a Portuguese corps, is in Tras os Montes, but I am 
not acquainted with its strength or its composition. Gen- 
eral Lapisse, who commands the French corps which, it 
was supposed, when I left England, was marching from 
Salamanca into Portugal, has turned off to his left, and has 
marched along the Portuguese frontier to Alcantara, where 
he crossed the Tagus, and thence he went to Merida, on 
the Guadiana, where he is in communication with, indeed 
I may say, part of the army of Victor; he has an advanced 
post at Montejo, nearer to the Portuguese frontier than 
Merida. Victor has continued at Medellin since the action 
with Cuesta; he is either fortifying that post, or making 
an entrenched camp there. Cuesta is at Llerena, collect- 
ing a force again, which, it is said, will soon be twenty-five 
thousand infantry and six thousand cavalry, a part of them 
good troops ; I know nothing of the marquis de la Romana, 
or of anything to the northward of Portugal. I intend to 
move upon Soult, as soon as I can make some arrange- 
ments upon which I can depend for the defence of the T'a- 
gus, either to impede or delay Victor’s progress, in case he 
should come in while I am absent. I should prefer an at- 
tack upon Victor, in concert with Cuesta, if Soult was not 
in possession of a fertile province of this kingdom and of 
the favourite town of Oporto, of which it is most desirable 
to deprive him; and if any operation upon Victor, con- 
nected with Cuesta’s movements, did not require time to 
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concert it, which may as well be employed in dislodging 
Soult from the north of Portugal. If Soult should go, I 
think it most advisable, for many reasons, in which I need 
not enter at present, to act upon the defensive in the north 
of Portugal, and to bring the British army to the eastern 
frontier. If the light brigade should not have left England, 
when you receive this letter, I trust that you will send them 
off without loss of time; and I request you to desire the 
officer commanding them to endeavour to get intelligence, 
as he will go along the coast, particularly at Aveiro and the 
mouth of the Mondego; and I wish that he should stop at 
the latter place for orders, if he should find that the British 
army is engaged in operations to the northward, and if he 
should not already have received orders at Aveiro. The 
twenty-third dragoons might also receive directions to a 
similar purport. ‘The hussars, I conclude, have sailed be- 
fore this time. We are much in want of craft here; now 
that we are going to carry on an operation to the north- 
ward constant convoys will be necessary, and the admiral 
does not appear to have the means in his power of supply- 
ing all that is required of him. 
ment arrived this day, &c. &c. 

(Signed) 


The twenty-fourth regi- 


« Arntraun Wetcestey.” 


LETTER FROM SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO LORD 
CASTLEREAGH. 
Abrantes, June 22, 1809. 


MY LORD, 

When I wrote to you last I was in hopes that I should 
have marched before this time, but the money is not yet 
arrived. Things are in their progress as they were when 
17th, The 


Sebastiani has also fallen back towards Toledo, 


I wrote on the French are continuing their 
retreat. 
and Venegas has advanced, and Cuesta had his head-quar- 
ters at Truxillo, on the 19th. I am apprehensive that you 
will think I have delayed my march unnecessarily since 
But it was, and is, 


my arrival upon the Tagus. quite im- 


possible to move without money. Not only were the offi- 
cers and soldiers in the greatest distress, and the want of 
] 


money the cause of many of the disorders of which I have 


had occasion to complain ; but we can no longer obtain the 
supplies of the country, or command its resources for the 
transport of our own supplies either by land or by water. 
Besides this, the army required rest, after their expedition 
! 


to the frontiers of Gallicia, and shoes, and to be furbished 


up in different ways; and I was well aware that, if neces- 
sity had not obliged me to halt at the present moment, I 
should have been compelled to make a longer halt some 
time hence. To all this add, that, for some time after I 
came here, I believed that the French were retiring, ( 
and that I should 


have no opportunity of striking a blow against-them, even 
t J 5 


is 
appears by my letters to your lordship, 
if I could have marched. I hope that you will attend to 
my requisitions for money ; not only am I in vant, but the 
Portuguese government, to whom Mr. Villiers says that we 
owe £125,000. I repeat, that we must have £200,000 a 
month, from England, till I write you that I can do with- 


out it; in which sum I include £40,000 a month for the | 


Portuguese government, to pay for twenty thousand men. 
If the Portuguese government are to receive a larger sum 
from Great Britain, the sum to be sent to Portugal must 
be proportionably increased. 
sent to pay the Portuguese debt and our debts in Portugal. 
There are, besides, debts of sir John Moore’s army still due 


Besides this, money must be 
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|in Spain, which I am called upon to pay. In short, we 
must have £125,000, and £200,000 a month, reckoning 


from the beginning of May, &c. &c. 


(Signed) “Antraurn Wetuesiey,” 
LETTER FROM LORD WELLINGTON TO THE MARQUIS 
WELLESLEY 
Badajos, October 30, 1809, 
MY LORD, 


I have had the honor of receiving your excellency’s des- 
patch, (marked I.) of the 17th instant, containing a copy 
of your note to M. de Garay, of the 8th of September; and 
a copy of his note, in answer to your excellency, of the 3d 
of October. 

I am not surprised that M. de Garay should endeavour 
to attribute to the irregularities of the English commissari- 
at the deficiencies of supplies and means of transport expe- 
rienced by the British army in its late service in Spain; [ 
am not disposed to justify the English commissariat where 


bl - but I must think it | 


they deserve blame 
th 


tions for the scanty supplies it received. 


yut justice to them 
to declare it the British army is indebted to their exer- 
From some of the statements contained in M. de Garay’s 
note it would appear that the British army had suffered no 
distress during the late service; others have a tendency to 
prove that great distress was suffered, at a very early peri- 
od, by both armies; particularly th 
from general Cuesta, of the Ist of August, in answer toa 


that the 


e quotation of a letter 


complaint which I am supposed to have made, 


Spanish troops and (their prisoners were better suy 


The 


is a reference to the fact that the 


plied 


answer to all these statements 


than the British army. 
army suffered great dis- 


tress for want of provisions, forage, and means oi equip- 


ment; and, although that distress might have | 


een aggra- 


vated, it could not have been occasioned by the inexperi- 
ence or irregularity of the English commissariat. 

I know nothing of the orders which M. de Garay states 
the to al 


provisions and means of transport for the 


were sent by government the different provinci 


juntas, to provide 


British army on its passage through the different towns in 


the provinces If such orders were sent, it was obvious, 


that the central junta, as a government, have no power or 


influence over the provincial juntas and magistrates, to 


ldress¢ 


whom their orders were 
tect 


ar 1, as they produced no ef- 


the supplies, such as they were, were procured 


nal 
; and 


only 


by the requisitions and exertions of the English com- 
from M, 


of these orders, that the central junta had taken a very er- 


missaries, Sut it is obvious, de Garay’s account 


of the oy 


and of the provision to be made for the troops, 


roneous view erations to be carried on by the ar- 


| my, while 





engaged in those operations. The government } rovided, 

by their orders, for the troops only while on their passage 

through the towns; relying upon their immediate success, 

and making no provision for the collection of one body, of 
| not less than fifty thousand men, even for one day. At 
| the same time, that they were guilty of this unpardonable 
omission, which paralyzed all our efforts, they rendered 
that success doubtful, by countermanding the orders given 
to general Venegas by general Cuesta, and thus exposing 
the combined armies to a general action with the enemy’s 
concentrated force. The effect of their orders will appear 


more fully in the following detail :— 


As soon as the line of my operations in Spain was deci- 
eavour 


| ded, I sent a commissary to Ciudad Rodrigo, to end 
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to procure mules to attend the army, in concert with don 
Lozano des Torres, that city and its neighbourhood being 
the places in which the army commanded by the late sir 
John Moore had been most largely supplied. M. de Garay 
expresses the astonishment of the government, that the 
British army should have entered Spain unprovided with 
the means of transport, notwithstanding that a few para- 
graphs preceding this expression of astonishment, he in- 
forms your excellency, in the name of the government, 
that they had given orders to the provincial juntas of Ba- 
dajos and Castile (at Ciudad Rodrigo) and the magistrates, 
to provide and supply us with the means which, of course, 
No 


army can carry on its operations if unprovided with means 


they must have been awate that we should require. 


of transport ; and the British army was, from circumstan- 
ces, particularly in want at that moment. 

The means of transport, commonly used in Portugal, 
are carts, drawn by bullocks, which are unable, without 
great distress, to move more than twelve miles in a day, a 
distance much shorter than that, which the state of the 
country in which the army was to carry on operations in 
Spain, and the nature of the country, would oblige the 


army to march. ‘The number of carts which we had been 


able to bring from Portugal was not sufficient to draw our | 


ammunition, and there were none to carry provisions. 
Having failed in procuring, at Ciudad Rodrigo and in 

the neighbourhood, the means of transport which I requi- 

red, I wrote to general O’Donaghue, on the 16th of July, a 


letter, in which after stating our wants and the failure of 


the country in supplying them, I gave notice that if they 
were not supplied I should discontinue my co-operation 
with general Cuesta, after I should have performed my 
part in the first operation which we had concerted, viz. 
the removal of the enemy from the Alberche; and, if not 
supplied as I required, I should eventually withdraw from 
Spain altogether. From this letter of the 16th July, it 
will appear, that [ called for the supplies, and gave notice 
that I should withdraw from Spain, if they were not fur- 
nished, not only long previous to the retreat across the Tagus 
of the 4th of August, but even previous to the commence- 
ment of the operations of the campaign. 

Notwithstanding that this letter of the 16th of July was 
Mr. Frere and 
general Cuesta, the British army has, to this day, received 


communicated to the central junta, both by 


no assistance of this description from Spain, excepting twen- 
ty at Merida, ten on the 30th of Au- 
gust, and ten on the 2d of September; and about three hun- 
dred mules of ab 


carts, which joined 


ut five hundred, which were hired at Be- 


jar, and joined at a subseq None 


d and despatched to the army from 


uent period. of the mules 


stated to have been hir 
Seville. or by Igvea or Cevallos, or the two brigades of forty 
each, or the horses, have ever joined the British army ; and 
I conclude, that they are with the Spanish army of Estre- 
madura, as are the remainder of the (one hundred) ten brig- 
ades of carts which were intended and are marked for the 


British army. But none of these mules or carts, suppos- 
ing them to have been sent from Seville for our use, re ach- 
ed Estremadura till after the 21st of August, the day on 
which, after five weeks’ notice, I was obliged to separate 
from the Spanish army. 

It is not true, therefore, that my resolution to withdraw 
from Spain, as then carried into execution, was “ sudden,” 
or ought to have surprised the government: nor does it ap- 
pear to have been perilous from what has since appeared in 
this part of Spain. 


I ought, probably, on the 16th of J uly, to have determin- 
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plied with the means required; but having, on the 11th of 


| July, settled with general Cuesta a plan of operations to be 


| 
| 


Ollalla, and the British army being still at Talavera. 


carried into execution by the armies under the command of 
general Venegas, general Cuesta, and myself, respectively, 
I did not think it proper to disappoint general Cuesta. I 
believed that general Venegas would have carried into exe- 
cution that part of the plan of operations allotted to his ar- 
my, although I was afterwards disappointed in that expec- 
tation; and I preferred that the British army should suffer 
inconvenience than that general Venegas’s corps should be 
exposed alone to the attack of the enemy ; and, above all, I 
was induced to hope that I should be supplied. 
Accordingly, I marched, on the 18th of July, from Pla- 
sencia, the soldiers carrying on their backs their provisions 
to the 21st, on which day a junction was formed with gen- 
eral Cuesta’s army ; and, from that day to the 24th of Au- 
gust, the troops or their horses did not receive one regular 
ration. The irregularity and deficiency, both in quality and 
quantity, were so great, that I considered it a matter of 
justice to the troops to remit to them, during that period, 
half of the sum usually stopped from their pay for rations. 
The forage for the horses was picked up for them by 
their riders wherever they could find it, and was generally 
wheat or rye, which are considered unwholesome food ; 
and the consequence was that, exclusive of the loss by en- 


or 
5 


gaging with the enemy, the army lost, in the short period 
of five weeks, not less than one thousand five hundred horses. 
I have ‘no knowledge of what passed between general 
Cuesta and don Lozano des Torres and the intendant of 
I never saw the latter 
gentleman excepting twice; the first time on the 22d of 
July, when he waited upon me to claim, for the Spanish 
army, sixteen thousand rations of bread which had been 
brought into Talavera, and had been sent to my quarters, and 
which were delivered over to him, notwithstanding that th 


British troops were in want; and the second time, on the 


provisions of the Spanish army. 


25th of July, when he waited upon me, also at Talavera, 
to desire that the ovens of that town might be delivered over 
for the use of the Spanish army, they having moved to St. 
This 
request, which was not complied with, is an example of 
the preference which was given to the British troops while 
they were in Spain. 

The orders stated to have been given by the central to 
the provincial juntas and magistrates, were not more effec- 
tual in procuring provisions than in procuring means of 


transport. In the interval between the 15th and 2lst of 


| July, the British commissaries had made contracts with the 


magistrates in the different villages of the Vera de Plasen- 
cia, a country abounding in resources of every description, 
for the delivery at Talavera, en different days before the 
24th of July, of two hundred and fifty thousand rations of 
provisions, These contracts were not performed ; the Brit- 
ish army was consequently unable to move in pursuit of 
the enemy when he retired on that day; and, I conclude, 
that the French army have since subsisted on these re- 
sources, 

The British army never received any salt meat, nor any 
of the rice or other articles stated to have been sent from 
Seville for their use, excepting to make up the miserable 
ration by which the men were only prevented from starv- 
ing during the period to which I have adverted ; nor was it 
attended by the troop of biscuit bakers, nor did it enjoy 


| any of the advantages of their labours, nor was the suppos- 


| ever performed. 


ed magazine of four hundred thousand pounds of biscuit 
These are notorious facts, which cannot 


. | 
ed to suspend all operations till the army should be sup-| be disputed, of the truth of which every officer and soldier 
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in the art ' in bear testim ny. I assure you ellency, f Est dura retired across the Tagus on the 4th of Au- 
that not only have t upplies furnished to the un- ust. J re hews that there was, and 
der m) i I j uid for whenever the bil for t] } uld ha t in the operations of those 
could be in, but the old debts due to t inl nt vit I knew nothing of the marquis 








for su] furnished to tl rmy, under the com lof | of R i's OF till I heard, on the 3d of Ay- 
the late sir John Moore, have been discharged ; and I have | gust, that marshal Ney ps had passed through the 
re} y desired the Spanish agents, and others actin mountains of Estremadura at Banos, and was at Naval 
with the army, and » different juntas with which I have | Moral, I did not believe that that part of the enemy’s army 
commun 1, to let the | ple know that | demands } | 1 quit Astorga, or that the marquis was al liberty, or 
spon tl tisl ‘ which could be substantiated, | ] it in h wer to quit Gallicia. 


I be ) fer y r ¢ to my d pa hes of tl t ; 1 the end of July, 1 ine} lly for the pur- 

2ist of August, No. 12, f ccount of the te of tl of { ng the troops; and it was hoped he would 

Pruxil the 20th of At Of the st kee eck the enem ps under Soult, which was 

l ‘ prov 1. that perl d, lieut it-colonel 2 1 tl tened Portugal; tl ] W l act as 
Wat had ( , made an ement v¥ the 1 ¢ ( val t quarter, a 1 on the left of 

i i l 1" a < t! I Zin i { I i nd | \ rly re ( hal Be- 


' " ‘ ; ' . ' i 
] illo between { t w I wa 1 1 to t Puerto de P¢ But I never 
7 ‘ } 7 } 1] ‘ y 
iW 1 th pr } i of t t ec! i ve held out any hope ) >| h offi- 
> } } 4 “eee f 
I é t i v Ol : ‘wae ps under marshal B ( effect any 
4 . * 
Ls y on -} i l on tt it |} 10d campa 1 ne ( was a 
9 not of t t L which that 
1 ly i I i ( ed 
ry } ‘ ’ 
X ) to I we t man 
i ’ to \ - ! | I ‘ ‘ W l t in t 
Vi i 
prove ' cont positi ho acted 








ing fro | [In] f fact, t \ t ‘I , iu ted in a manner of which t | i 
which, under t i ! | | not ! lt i nin ther that the opera- 

Wat was f t hit we : 1 with my conc unfounded 
did not of J : } I ext ed, f it tions I had with general 
to ipply one ( vand u 1 it Cuesta, t l R VW und colons KR { t 
But l l I ( lvo } pms l il er t to the Puc ( B \ u ] ( < l¢ ectua ] 
ly the B ha \ hich I have only t b- |} and 1; ar | ever t t t i I nted 

tl I tri to the ] of tl to urd that | t, upon w hI ire that he 

I I 
oy i 1 tl | pa | i { f tl y aepe 1, uld 
‘ I in M & t th ent | ed wi t a shot 

{ ! the B i ha lt I eed, betwu 1 general ¢ ta and 1 th 
v the | in preferen t 1 to 1 that il Venegas, Vv ) Wa er his 
the ¢ ] i I had in t li¢ j ] Id irch by ‘Tem lequ U I erte Du- 
1 order f excell | y e! to A nda, near Madri where he was to be on the 
a ( to t I i of Guadal pe et | n la l 23d Tul , when t ( 1 ars hou be 
i 1 to head- f the Spanish army {| ions | at Talave E . TI nt w 1 perform- 
W 1al ! } had ordered to be prepared and | ¢ ( of its non-] ma h had 
to t r f ae to divided | veen | bee foreseen ( \ that the. « ined mies 
I it] : n nf sit to the ‘ t ent red into _ ©? } h the enem ce tr ( I have 
wit! op l irl y | ul el Wa heard t e cal of the! =I 1 ol ree- 
te ent W that e < tral nta | 1 ¢ ntermanded the 
As the st t ne at Truxillo the imme- ers V eneral Vent had ree 1 f eneral 
( te « i ] t of |} Visions went ot my Cue i vi ( t n 1 the ave l notice I 











len¢ l not 1inm I 1 of its insuffi- | that the plan of operati ( ipon with me, was 
‘1 vs ifl amn } 1, general Eguia’s é tion, by general Ve in this 
suffered tl test tress in the neighbourhood of 
illo, even af t t of t country and the ma by general Cuesta, on the 2d of August, 
had been 1 ve irthen of port t ! rched against Soult on the 3d, he would 
i ra. That agreement was broken when he 
In respect to the conduct of the operations in S| ilavera, in my opinion without sufficient 
the sp inish genet ul office , many were done of | cause. And it is also my opinion that he ought not to 
which I did not approve; some contrary to my expecta- | have withdrawn, particularly considering that he had the 
: t und nk t ements. | charge of my hospital, without my consent. I do not con- 
M. de Garav | 1 the orders of the marquis de | ceive tl if ! 1 ¢ 1 had 1 ined at Talavera, it 
Romana were f form v ns from | w ny differex n ther of the cam- 
marshal Beresford 1 thence f at the operations | pa Vi i l t f thi | to the 
of that « rps were a v I y me. nu! pose 1 to the « l I n Estre- 
The marquis de Romana was still at Coruna on the 5th, | madu the enemy was too st f ; and it was ne- 


and I believe as late as the 9th of August 





A 
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general Cuesta had held the post of Talavera, aceording to | 


agreement, I should have been able to remove my hospital, 
or, at least, to know the exact situation of every individu: 
left there ; and I think that other disadvantages might | 
been avoided in the retreat. 

When to thi 


avoid to observe upon the an 


ave 


lverting 


s part of the subject, I cannot 
e used 


big 


uity of langua 
Cu- 


stance 


the note respecting the assistance afforded by general 
That 


of August, at Or ypesa, 


esta to ren 


amounted to 


yve the hospital from Talavera. 1Ssi 


ith 


In the subsequent removal of the wounded, and of the men 


four carts on the 


PENINSI 


! 


al | 
| admit that the British army experienced. I ki 


in 


subsequt ntly taken sick, we had absolute ly no assistan 
from the Spanish army or the country. We were obliged 
to lay down our ammunition, whi h was delivered over to 
the Spanish army, and to unload the treasure, and ¢ mploy 
the carts in the removal of the wounded and sick. At 
Truxillo, in particular, assistance which could have been 
afforded was withheld, on the 22d and 1 of August, M. 
de Calvo and don Lozano de Torres being in town. 

In respect t efusal to make movements recommen- 
ded | me, | am of pin n that if general Bassecourt had 
been detache tow *lasencia on tl 30th July, when 
I recommended that movement, and if the t ps had done 
their Si t would have been pped at the ‘Tietar, at 
least f 1 su it th of time to « e me to secure 
the | of the ‘I it Almaraz 1 her uin the 
h i 1 hav | l ive | 

He was not detac] however, till the 2d 1 then I 
1 ( i i M. Gra $s note it W ral 
Cu aS Opini that movement was useles 

It « ld 1 tI en con ide ed as uscless ne | 


ition for making a 


detachm [ it nbined armies « nated with him- 
elf on that d id it could not have been considered as 
usel even on the morning of the 2d, as, till the evening 
of that we did not receive intelligence of the arrival of 
Soult at Plase ia \ reference to the date of the period 
it Ww the il nsidered this detachment t 3 
Ww l i t l l le 

I can! account for the surpri tated to have bee It 
by ge il Cuesta upon finding the British army at Orope- 
ga on t! I r the 4th f A { The irmy had 
left Talav n the morning of the 3d, and had marched 
to O i x leagues, or twenty-four mil 1 that day 
wi [ ive a fT td f 1 body of men 
v i | been sta iny ¢ he ac- 
( ints rece 1. ¢ the ¢« 1 the ; t! enemy s 
position at Naval Moral, and of his strengt! lof gene- 
ral Cuesta t sare it t eve leaving my 
] | il its fate f] t to indu I to paus 
and ler o1 t it | t not to move befor 
day { n the 4 ! { al whicl time 1 Cu- 
esta ive | at U pe 

| pon con lering our { n at that time, it was evi- 
de nt to me that the combined armt must retire acro the 
Tagus, and that every moment’s delay must expose them 
to the risk of be cut off from t nly remaining point 
of retreat \ ttle, even u had n \ ful, couk 
not hav p ed « situation; two battle pr ibl 
thre mit have en fought and gained before ou {ii- 
cuit ‘ Iting from the increased strength of the enemy 
in Estremad i, ( 1 be oved I did not consider the 
British army, at least, equal to such an exertion at that mo- 
ment. It is unnecessary to make any observation upon the 
Spanish army ; t the occurrences at Arzobispo, a few 
days afterward hewed that they were not « l to any 
great contest. 
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M. de Garay complains of the alteration in the line of 
1d of the 


, to which 


our operations, a1 udden changes in the dirs 


ction 
he attributes the deficiency of our 
part of tl 


of our marche 


su} Pp 1eé 


, which, in tl he note, he is disposed to 
but 


ins and in the direc- 


OW Ol 


alteration in the pl 


of the 


perati 


tion march, ~sioned by the circum- 


stances to wl 
When intelligence 


lirence W the arrival of the 


enemy at Plasencia, and of the retreat, without resistance 


the corps a] 


ppointed to guard the Puerto de Banos 


intention was to move towards Plasencia, to attack 


o 


emy’s corps which had passed through the Puerto. Tha 
of the 1 


mbers of 


ntention was altered only when I heard 


which that corps consisted; and when I found that, by 
general Cuesta’s movement from T'alavera, the r of the 
army was not secure, that the only retreat was liable to be 


t the enemy had it in their power, and at 


ite bodies. 


It could not be attributed to me, that this large reinforce- 


ment was allowed to enter Estremadura, or that we had not 
irlier Intell e of theix approach 

The Pu de Banos was abandoned, without firing a 
hot, by the nish trooy sent tl to g 1 it ind the 
junta ot Castile, if the knew of the collection of the ene- 
my’s troops at Salamanca, sent no notice of it; and no no- 
tice was in fact received, till the accounts arrived that the 
enemy had ordered rations at Fuente Noble and Los San- 
tos; and they arrived on the following day. But when 
the en arrived at Naval Moral, in Estremadura, in 
uch streneth, and the post of Talavera was abandoned, the 














centr nta will find it difficult to convince this country 
and the world that it was not expedient to alter the plan of 
our operations and the direction of our marcel 

But this alteration, instead of aggravating the deficiency 
of our up] lies, ought to have alleviated our distres s, if 
iny measures had been adopted at Seville to supply the 
By y, in yu é y letter of the 16th July. 
The alt ion was from the ive to the defensive; the 

h ret de; and if a1 ipplies had been prepared 
ind sent, the army must have met them on the road, and 
must have received them sooner. Accordin ly we did 
meet su] the road, but they were for the Spanish ar- 
my; and although our troops were starving at the time, 
they were forwarded, untouched, to their destination. 

I have sent to marsha] Beresford a copy of that part of 
M. de Ga note which refers to t pplies f the 
Portugus urmy under his command, upon which he will 
sake his observations, which I proy to forward to your 
len I shall | t ref onl repe it that the 

t of ma I t] iy v nelination of 
the magistrat nd pe Spain t h suppl for 
the mies, ¢ 1 for ivment, were 1us¢ that the 
Portuge rm) swell as the British arn ffered ~at 

ess from want, while within the Spanish fro: 

Till the evils, of which I think I hav rea 1 to col ] In, 
ire remedied, till I shall see magazines iblished the 
suppl of the arm la regu! s m 1 pted for p- 
ng iem filled, 1 an ¢ y, Uj W ise exertit I can 
ie pe 1, ex } dt ( bl nd \ to car- 
ry into execution the operations \ hn | plan- 
ned by mutual agreement, [ cannot enter upon any tem 
of co-o} tion with the Spanish armies. I do not think it 
necess now to enter into any calculations to shew the 
fallacy of M. le Garay’s « lculations of the relative numerical 
trength of t llies, and of the enemy, in the Peninsula ; 
if the fall: cv was not so great I am certain it is, I should 
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be of the same opinion, respecting the expediency of | 


But if the British 
and the Portuguese armies should not actively co-operate 
with them, they will at least do them no injury ; and if M,. 
de Garay is not mistaken, as I believe he is, in his calcula- 


co-operating with the Spanish troops. 


tions of numbers; and if the Spanish armies are in a state 
of efliciency in which they are represented to be, and which 
they ought to be, to invite our co-operation, the deficiency 
of thirty-six thousand men, which the British and Portu- 
guese armies might add to their numbers, can be no objec- 
tion to their undertaking, immediately, the operations which 
M. de Garay is of opinion would give to his countrymen 


the early possession of those blesSings for which they are | 


contending. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) WELLINGTON. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM GENERAL HILL TO SIR 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 
Camp, August 17, 1809. 
SIR, 


I beg leave to report to you that the parties sent out by 
the officers of my division, yesterday, to procure forage, 
were, in more instances than one, opposed by the Span- 
iards. The made 
known to me, and I take the liberty of repeating them for 
your excellency’s information. 


following circumstances have been 


My servants were sent about three leagues on the Trux- 
illo road, in order to get forage for me; and after gathering 
three mule loads, a party of Spanish soldiers, consisting of 
five or six, came up to them with their swords drawn, and 
obliged them to leave the corn they had collected. My ser- 
vants told me, that the same party fired two shots towards 
other British men employed in getting forage. 
ant commissary of my division likewise states to me, that the 


The assist- 


men he sent out for forage were fired at by the Spaniards. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 


(Signed) R. Hrx1, major-general. 
COPY OF A LETTER FROM COLONEL STOPFORD TO 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SHERBROOKE 


Jaraceijo, August 16, 1809. 
SIR, 

I beg leave to inform you that I have just received inti- 
mations of some Spaniards having fired at some of the 
guards, for taking some forage. As there is no forage giv- 
en us by the commissary, I wish to know what I am to do, 
in order to get some for the horses. 

(Signed) E. Srorrorp, second brigade of guards, 


No. IX. 


LETTER FROM MAJOR-GENERAL F. 
COLONEL NAPIER, 


PONSONBY TO 
Arter the very handsome manner in which you have 
mentioned my name, in your account of the battle of Tal- 
avera, it may appear extraordinary that I should trouble 
you with this letter; but my silence might be interpreted into 
the wish of taking praise to myself which I do not deserve. 
The whole of your account of the charge made by gen- 
eral Anson’s brigade is substantially correct; you have 
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given the reason for it, and the result; but there are two 
The first af. 
ecting myself, 

The Germans, on the left of the twenty-third, could not 


points, In the detail, which are inaccurate. 
fecting the German hussars ; the other res; 


reach the French columns, from the impracticability of the 
ravine where they charged ; this I ascertained, by personal 
observation, the following day ; the obstacle was much less 
serious where the twenty-third attacked, headed by gen- 


eral Anson and colonel Seymour. The mountain torrent, 


which gradually decreased as it descended into the plain, 


was about thirty yards in front of the enemy, and the twen- 


ty-third, though much broken in passing this obstacle, 
charged up to the columns, and was repulsed, no rally could 
be attempted ; but the right squadron, under captain Drake, 
having an easier passage of the ravine, and no French col- 
umn immediately in front, passed through the intervals, and 
caused much confusion, which, together with the delay oc- 
casioned by the charge, prevented the masses of infantry 
which were in readiness on the French right flank, from 
joining in the general attack on our line. 

You will perceive that this account, which I believe to 
be the exact truth, does not, in the slightest degree, affect 
the accuracy of your description of the movement ; but, if 
I am correct, it proves that the Germans were obliged to 
halt by an insuperable difficulty, and that I had no particu- 
lar merit in the execution of the charge of the twenty-third. 

Believe me 
Very sincerely yours, 
F. Ponsonsy. 


Malta, Dec. 30, 1829. 


ao Bt 


No. X. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM LORD WELLINGTON TO 
LORD LIVERPOOL, 





SECTION Il. 


“ November 30, 1809. 
«“T enclose copies and extracts of a correspondence which 
I have had with Mr. Frere on the subject of the co-operation 
of the British army with the corps of the duke of Albu- 
| querque and the duke Del Parque in this plan of diversion. 
« Adverting to the opinion which I have given to his ma- 
jesty’s ministers and the ambassador at Seville, it will not be 
supposed that I could have encouraged the advance of gen- 
eral Areizaga, or could have held out the prospect of any co- 

operation by the British army. 


« The first official information which I had from the 
| government of the movement of general Areizaga was on 


the 18th, the day before his defeat, and I gave the answer on 


the 19th regarding the plan of which I now enclose a copy. 

« I was at Seville, however, when the general commenced 
his march from the Sierra Morena, and in more than one 
conversation with the Spanish ministers and members of 
the junta, I communicated to them my conviction that gen- 
eral Areizaga would be defeated. 
ever, of success from this large army, stated to consist of 


The expectation, how- 


fifty thousand men, was so general and so sanguine that 


the possibility of disappointment was not even contemplated, 
and, accordingly, your lordship will find that, on the 10th 
only, the government began to think it necessary to endea- 
vour to make a diversion in favour of general Areizaga, and it 
is probable that it was thought expedient to make this diver- 
sion only in consequence of the fall of the general’s own 
hopes, after his first trial with the enemy on the night of the 


| 10th instant.”—« I am anxious to cross the Tagus with the 
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British army and to station it on the frontiers of Old Castile, 
from thinking that the point in which I can be of most use 
in preventing the enemy from effecting any important ob- 
ject, and which best answers for my future operations in 
the defence of Portugal. With this view, I have request- 
ed Mr. Frere to urge the government to reinforce the duke 
D’Albuquerque’s corps, in order to secure the passage of 
the lower part of the Tagus. And, although the state of 
the season would render it desirable that I should make the 
movement at an early period, I do not propose to make it 
till I shall see most clearly the consequences of that defeat, 
and some prospect that the city of Seville will be secure af- 
ter I shall move.” 


SECTION 2. 
«“ December 7, 1809. 
« ——[_ had urged the Spanish government to aug- 


ment the army of the duke D’Albuquerque to twenty thou- 
sand men, in order that it might occupy, in a sufficient 
manner, the passage of the Tagus at Almaraz and the pas- 
the 


Truxillo, in which position they would have covered effec- 


ses through mountains leading from Arzobispo to 
tually the province of Estremadura, during the winter at 
least, and would have afforded time and leisure for prepar- 
ations for farther opposition to the enemy, and I delayed the 
movement, which I have long been desirous of making, to 
the northward of the Tagus, till the reinforcements could 
be sent to the duke D* Albuquerque which I had lately re- 
commended should be drawn from the army of the duke 
Del Par jue. 


government have given orders to the duke D’ Albuquerque 


During the discussions upon the subject, the 


to retire with his corps behind the Guadiana, to a position 
which he cannot maintain, thus leaving open the road into 
Es 


vince whenever the enemy choose to take possession of it.” 


tremadura, and incurring the risk of the loss of that pro- 


SECTION 3. 

« January 31, 1810. 
“ There is no doubt that, if the enemy’s reinforce- 
ments have not yet entered Spain, and are not considerably 
advanced within the Spanish frontiers, the operation which 
they have undertaken is one of some risk, and I have mature- 
ly considered of the means of making a diversion in favour 


} 


of the allies, which might oblige the enemy to reduce his 
force in Andalusia, and would expose him to risk and loss 
in this quarter. But the circumstances, which are detailed 
in the enclosed copy of a letter to Mr. Frere, have obli- 
ged me to refrain from attempting this operation at pre- 
sent. 


I have not, however, given up all thoughts of it, 


and I propose to carry it into execution hereafter, if cir- 
cumstances will permit.” 


SECTION 4, 
«“ January 12, 1811. 

« My former despatch will have informed your lordship 
that I was apprehensive that the Spanish troops in Estrema- 
dura would not make any serious opposition to the progress 
which it was my opinion the enemy would attempt to make 
in that province ; but as they had been directed to destroy 
the bridges on the Guadiana, at Merida and Medellin, and 


preparations had been ordered for that purpose, and to de- | 
: : ; 
fend the passage of the Guadiana as long as was practicable, | 


I was in hopes that the enemy would have been delayed at 
least some days before he should be allowed to pass that 
river. But I have been disappointed in that expectation, 
and the town and bridge of Merida appear to have been 


given up to an advanced guard of cavalry.” 
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SECTION 5, 


«“ January 19, 1811. 

« At the moment when the enemy entered Estremadura 
from Seville general Ballasteros received an order from the 
Regency,dated the 21st December last, directing him to pro- 
ceed with the troops under his command into the Conda- 
do de Niebla. The force in Estremadura was thus dimin- 
ished by one-half, and the remainder are considered insuffi- 
cient to attempt the relief of the troops in Olivenza.” 

« The circumstances which I have above related will show 
your lordship that the military system of the Spanish na- 
tion is not much improved, and that it is not very easy to 
combine or regulate operations with corps so ill organised, 
in possession of so little intelligence, and upon whose ac- 
tions so little reliance can be placed. It will scarcely be 
credited that the first intelligence which general Mendizabal 
received of the assemLiy of the enemy’s troops at Seville 
was from hence; and ‘f any combination was then made, 
either for retreat or defence, it was rendered useless, or de- 
stroyed by the orders from the Regency, to detach general 
Ballasteros into the Condado de Niebla, which were dated 
the 21st December, the very day on which Soult broke up 
from Cadiz, with a detachment of infantry, and marched 
to Seville.” 


SECTION 6. 
«“ February 2, 1811. 

« The various events of the war will have shown your 
lordship that no calculation can be made on the result of 
any operation in which the Spanish troops are engaged. 
But if the same number of troops of any other nation (ten 
thousand) were to be employed on this operation, (the 
opening the communication with Badajos,) I should have 
no doubt of their success, or of their ability to prevent the 
French from attacking Badajos with the forces which they 
have now employed on this service.” 


SECTION 7. 

“ February 9, 1811. 

« General Mendizabal has not adhered to the plan which 
was ordered by the late marquess De la Romana, which 
provided for the security of the communication with Elvas 
before the troops should be thrown to the left of the Gua- 
diana. I don’t believe that the strength of the enemy, on 
either side of the Guadiana, is accurately known, but if 
they should %e in strength on the right of that river, it 
is to be apprehended that the whole of the troops will be 
shut up in Badajos, and IU have reason to believe that this 
place is entirely unprovided with provisions, notwithstand- 
ing that the siege of it has been expected for the last year.” 


SECTION 8. 
66 February 23, 1811. 

« Although experience has taught me to place no reliance 
upon the effect of the exertions of the Spanish troops, not- 
withstanding the frequent instances of their bravery, I ac- 
knowledge that this recent disaster has disappointed and 
grieved me much. The loss of this army and its probable 
consequences, the fall of Badajos, have materially altered 
the situation of the allies in this part of the Peninsula, and 
it will not be an easy task to place them in the situation 
in which they were, much less in that in which they would 
have been, if the misfortune had not occurred. I am con- 
cerned to add to this melancholy history, that the Portu- 
guese brigade of cavalry did not behave much better than 


the other troops. Brigadier-general Madden did every- 
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thing in his power to induce them to charge, but in vain.” 
«The operations of the Guerillas continue throughout the 
interior ; and I have proofs that the political hostility of the 
people of Spain towards the enemy is increasing rather 
than diminishing. But I have not yet heard of any mea- 
sure being adopted to supply the regular funds to pay and 
support an army, or to raise one.” 


SECTION 9, 
“ March 21, 1811. 
«It (Campa Mayor) had been given over to the charge 


But, 
lately, the Spanish garrison had been first weakened and 


of the marquis of Romana, at his request, last year. 


then withdrawn, in a manner not very sat.sfactory to me, 
nor consistent with the honourable engagements to defend 
the place into which the marquis entered when it was de- 
livered over to his charge. I am informe’, however, that 
marshal Bessieres has collected 
thousand men, composed principally of the imperial guard, 


He 


thus threatens an attack upon Gallicia, in which province 


at Zamora about seven 


and of troops taken from all the garrisons in Castile. 


there are, I understand, sixteen thousand men under gen- 
eral Mahi ; but, from all I hear, I am apprehensive that that 
general will make no defence, and that Gallicia will fall in- 
to the hands of the enemy.” 


10. 


SECTION 

“Way 7, 1811. 

« Your lordship will have observed, in my recent rep 
of the state of the Portuguese force, that their numbers are 


rt 
rts 


much reduced, and I don’t know what measure to recom- 


All 


measures recommended to the existing government are ei- 


mend which will have the effect of restoring them. 


ther rejected, or are neglected, or are so executed as to be 
of no use whatever ; and the countenance which the prince 
regent of Portugal has given to the governors of the king- 
dom, who have uniformly manifested this spirit of opposi- 
tion to every thing proposed for the increase of the re- 
of their 
The 


radical defect, both in Spain and Portugal is want of mo- 


sources of the government, and the amelioration 


military system, must tend to aggravate these evils. 


ney to carry on the ordinary operations of the government, 
much more to defray the expenses of such a war as that 
in which we are engaged.” 

« I have not received the consent of Castanos and Blake 
to the plan of co-operation which I proposed for the siege 
of Badajos; and I have been obliged to write to marshal 
Beresford to desire him to delay the siege till they will pos- 
itively promise to act as therein specified, or till I can go 
to him with a reinforcement from hence.” 

«“ Depend upon it that Portugal should be the foundation 
of all your operations in the Peninsula, of whatever nature 
hicl 


they may be, upon which point I have never altered my 


opinion. If they are to be offensive, and Spain is to be 
the theatre of them, your commander must be in a situa- 
tion to be entirely independent of all Spanish authorities ; 


by which means alone he will be enabled to draw sozae re- 


sources from the country and some assistance from the 


Spanish armies.” 
section ll. 


STUART TO LORD 
rES WITH THE PA 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MR 
WELLESLEY, RELATIVE TO DISPI! 
TRIARCH AND SOUZA 


«“ Sept. 8, 1810. 


« IT could have borne all this with patience, if not accom- 
panied by a direct proposal that the fleet and transports | 


| 
| 


their own 
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should quit the Tagus, that the Regency should send an 
order to marshal Beresford to dismiss his quarter-master. 
general and military secretary, followed by a reflection on 
the persons composing the family of that officer, and by 
hints to the same purpose respecting the Portuguese who 
are attached to lord Wellington.” 


sEcTION 12, 


LETTER FROM SIR JOHN MOORE TO MAJOR-GENERAL 
M'KENZIE, COMMANDING IN PORTUGAL, 


Salamanca, 29th November, 1808, 
SIR, 

The armies of Spain, commanded by generals Castanos 
and Blake, the one in Biscay, the other in Arragon, haye 
been beaten and dispersed. This renders my junction with 
sir David Baird’s corps impracticable ; but if it were, I can- 
not hope, with the British alone, to withstand the formidable 
force which France has brought against this country; and 
there is nothing else now in Spain to make he id against it. 

Ihave ordered sir David Baird to fall back on Coruna, 
and pr to the Tagus; I myself, with the 


corps which hed from List in to retire by Cju- 


irk ceed 


re-emb 


mar nm, ! 


dad Rodrigo or Almeida, and by taking up such positions 
as offer, endeavour to defend, for a time, the frontier of 
Portug and cover Lisbon. But, looking forward that 
this cannot be done for any considerable time against su- 
perior numbers, it becomes necessary for me to give you 


this notice, that you may embark the stores of the irmy, 
1 


keeping on shore as little as possible that may impede a re- 
embarkation of the whole army both now with you and 
that which I am bringing. 

We shall have reat difficulties on the frontier for subsis- 
tence; colonel Murray wrote on this subject to colonel 
Donkin yesterday, that supplies might be sent for us to 
Abrantes and Coimbra. Some are already at Oporto, and 
more may be sent. I have desired sir D. Baird, if he has 
with him a victualler, of small draft of water, t nd her 
there. On the subject of provisions the comm ’ ren- 
eral will write more in detail, and I hope you will use your 
influence with the government of Portugal to secure its aid 
and assistance. It will be right to consider with the Por- 
tuguese officers and engineers what points may be immedi- 
ately strengthened and are most defensible, and what use 
you can make of the troops with you to support me in my 
defence of the frontiers, and I shall be glad to hear from 
you upon this subject. I cannot yet determine the line I 
shall take up, but generally it will be Almeida, Guarda, 


The 


1uch use, and 


Portuguese, on 
I should 
3 Montes. 
Mr. Kennedy will probably write to Mr. Erskine, who now 


had bet 


Belmonte, Baracal, Celerico, Viseu. 
be of 


hope, at any rate, that they will defend the Tras « 


mountains, can 


ter remain at Lisbon; but if he does not write to 


him, this, tegether with colonel Murray’s letter to colonel 
Donkin, will be sufficient for you and Mr. Erskine to take 
means for securing to us not only a supply of biscuit aad 
salt provisions, but the supplies of the country for ourselves 
and horses, &c. In order to alarm as little as possible, it 
| may be said that more troops are expected from England, 
to join us through Portugal; this will do at first, but grad- 
| ually the truth will, of course, be known. I am in great 


: » as 
want of money, and nothing else will secure the aid of the 
country. 

&c. 


J. Moone. 


ur to be, 


I have the hon 


P. 8. Elvas should be provisioned. 
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No. XI. 
EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM LORD WELLINGTON. 


SECTION Il, 


Celerico, May 11, 1810. 
« ——— I observe that the minister don Miguel For- 
jas considers the inconvenience, on which I had the 
honour of addressing you, as of ordinary occurrence, and 


t 


he entertains no dgubt that inconveniences of this des- 


cription will not induce me to desist from making the 
movements which I might think the defence of the coun- 
try would require. It frequently happens that an army 
the 
either from the unwillingness of the 


hem, 


in operation cannot procure number of carriages 


which it requires, 
inhabitants to supply t or from the deficiency of the 


number of carriages in the country. But it has rarely 


hus 


happened that an army, t unprovided with carriages, 
has been obliged to carry on its operations in a country 
in which there is literally no food, and in which, if there 
was food, there is no money 


has 


to withdraw to the magazines which the country had re- 


to purchase it; and, when- 


ever that been the case, the army has been obliged 


to remove to the This is 


he allied armies in this part of the 


fused or been unable army. 


precisely the case of t 


country; and, however trifling the difficulty may be 
deemed by the re reney and the ministers, I consider a 
starving army to be so useless in any situation, that I 
shall certainly not pretend to hold a position or to make 
any movement in which the food of the troops is not 
secured. I have no doubt of the ability or the willing- 
ness of the country to do all that can be required of 
them, if the authority of the government is properly ex- 
erted to force individuals to attend to their public duties 


rather than to their private interests in this time of trial. 
I have written this same sentiment to the 
that the 


writing it. 


r 


government 
it 
But if they expect that individ- 


so frequently, y must be as tired of reading 


as I am of 
Lower lers are re] ish the p : 3 
lower orders are to relinquish the pursuit of 
sts and to the 


punish them omission in t 


uals of the 


their private inter u 


for 


siness serve public, 


and mean to any his im- 


portant duty, they must begin with the higher classes 
of 


and 


society. These must be f 


h rwever 


reed to perform their duty, 
no illustrious, and 


shield 


name, no protection, 


however powerful, should 


rom punishment those 


| which they may be employed to transport. 
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a proclamation which I have issued, which I hope will 
have some effect. It describes nearly the crimes, or rath- 
er the omissions, of which the people may be guilty in 
respect to the transport of the army; these may be as 
follow :—Ist, refusing to supply carts, boats, or beasts of 
burthen, when required ; 2dly, refusing to remove their 
articles or animals out of the reach of the enemy; 3dly, 
disobedience of the orders of the magistrate to proceed 
to and remain at any station with carriages, boats, &c.; 
4th, desertion from the service either with or without 
carriages, &c.; 5th, embezzlement of provisions or stores 
The crimes 


or omissions of the inferior magistrates may be classed 


as follows :—Ist, disobedience of the orders of their su- 


| periors; 2d, inactivity in the execution of them; 3d, re- 


ceiving bribes, to excuse certain persons from the exe- 
cution of requisitions upon them.” 


9° 
me 


SECTION 
LORD WELLINGTON TO M. FORJAS. 
Gouvea, September 6, 1810. 


MOST ILLUSTRIOUS SIR, 


I have received your letter of the first of this month, in- 
forming me that you had placed before the government of 


o> 
a 


this kingdom my despatch of the 27th of August, announ- 


cing the melancholy and unexpected news of the loss of 
Almeida, and that the government had learned with sor- 
row that an accident unforeseen had prevented my mov- 
ing to succour the place, hoping, at the same time, that 
the depression of the people, caused by such an event, 
will soon vanish, by the quick and great successes which 
they expect with certainty from the efforts of the army 
I have already made known to the government of the 
kingdom that the fall of Almeida was unexpected by me, 
and that I deplored its loss and that of my hopes, con- 
sidering it likely to depress and afflict the people of this 
kingdom. It was by no means my intention, however, 
in that letter, to state whether it had or had not been 
my intention to have succoured the place, and I now 
request the permission of the government of the kingdom 
to say that, much as I wish to remove the impression 
which this misfortune has justly made on the public, I 
do not propose to alter the system and plan of opera- 
tions which have been determined, after the most serious 
deliberation, as best adequate to further the general cause 
I request the 
government to believe that I am not insensible to the 


of the allies, and, consequently, Portugal. 


value of their confidence as well as that of the public; 
as, also, that IT am highly interested in removing the 2nx- 
iety of the public upon the late misfortune; but I should 
forget my duty to my sovereign, to the prince regent, and 


| to the cause in general, if I should permit public cla- 


who neglect the performance of their duty to the public 
in these times. Unk these measures are strictly and 
invariably followed, it is in vain to expect any serious 
or continued exertion in the country, and the regency 
ought to be aware, from the sentiments of his majesty’s 
government, which I have communicated to them, that 
the continuance of his m aye sty’s assistance depends not 
on the ability or the inclination, but on the actual effec- 
tual exertions of the people of Portugal in their own 
cause. I have thought it proper to trouble you so much | 


at length upon this subject, in consequence of the light 
difficulties which I had stated to 
by Monsieur de Forijas. I to 


hat, I wrote to you, although 


which the 
1 


manner in 


exist were notice have 


mention, however, t since 


there exist sever 


al causes of complaint of different kinds, 
and that le exa must be mude, we have recei- 
ved such tance as has enabled me to continue till 
this time in our positions, and I hope to be able to con- 
tinue as long may be necessary. I concur entirely 


in the measure of appointing a special commission to at- 
tend the head quarters of the Portuguese army, and I 


hope that it will be adopted without delay. I enclose 


mour or panic to induce me to change, in the smallest 
degree, the system and plan of operations which I have 
adopted, after mature consideration, and which daily ex- 
perience shews to be the only one likely to produce a 
(Signed) 


good end. WELLINGTON. 


3. 
Gouvea, September 7, 1810. 


SECTION 


In order to put an end at once to these misera- 
ble intrigues, I beg that you will inform the government 
that J will not stay in the country, and that I will advise 
the king’s government to withdraw the assistance which 
his majesty affords them, if they interfere in any manner 


with the appointment of marshal Beresford’s staff, for 
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which he is responsible, or with the operations of the army, 
or with any of the points which, with the original arrange- 
ments with marshal Beresford, were referred exclusively to 
his management. I propose, also, to report to his majesty's 
government, and refer to their consideration, what steps 
ouglit to be taken, if the Portuguese government refuse or | 
delay to adopt the civil and political arrangements recom- 
mended by me, and corresponding with the military opera- | 
tions which I am carrying on. 
for the destruction of, or rather rendering useless the mills, 


The preparatory measures 


were suggested by me long ago, and marshal Beresford did 
not write to government upon them till ! had reminded 
him a second time of my wishes on the subject. 
beg leave to recommend that these preparatory measures 
may be adopted not only in the country between the Ta- 
gus and the Mondego, laying north of Torres Vedras, as ori- 
ginally proposed, but that they shall be forthwith adopted | 
in all parts of Portugal, and that the magistrates and oth- 
ers may be directed to render useless the mills, upon recei- 
ving orders to do so from the military officers. I have 
already adopted this measure with success in this part of 
the country, and it must be adopted in others in which it 
is probable that the enemy may endeavour to penetrate ; 
and it must be obvious to any person who will reflect upon 
the subject, that it is only consistent with all the other 
measures which, for the last twelve months, I have recom- | 
mended to government to impede and make difficult, and 
if possible prevent, the advance and establishment of the 
enemy’s force in the country. But it appears that the | 
government have lately discovered that we are all wrong ; 
they have become impatient for the defeat of the enemy, | 
and, in imitation of the Central Junta, call out for a battle | 
and early success. If I had had the power I would have pre- 
vented the Spanish armies from attending to this call ; and 


I now 





if I had, the cause would now have been safe ; and, having 
the power now in my hands, I will not lose the only chance 
which remains of saving the cause, by paying the smallest 
attention to the senseless suggestions of the Portuguese | 
government. I acknowledge that I am much hurt at this 
change of conduct in the government; and, as I must at- 


tribute it to the persons recently introduced into the gov- 


ernment, it affords additional reason with me for disappro- 
ving of their nomination, and I shall write upon the subject | 
to the prince regent, if I should hear any more of this con- 
duct. 
of this letter that you may think proper to the regency. 

(Signed) 


I leave you to communicate the whole or any part 


WELLINGTON. 





SECTION 4. 
Rio Mayor, October 6, 1810. 


You will do me the favour to inform the regen- 





cy, and above all the principal Souza, that his majesty and 
the prince regent having entrusted me with the command 
of their armies, and likewise with the conduct of the mili- 
tary operations, I will not suffer them, or any body else, to 
interfere with them. That I know best where to station 
my troops, and where to make a stand against the enemy, 
and I shall not alter a system formed upon mature consid- 
eration, upon any suggestion of theirs. I am responsible 
for what I do, and they are not; and I recommend to them 


to look to the measures for which they are responsible, 


which I long ago recommended to them, viz. to provide for | 
the tranquillity of Lisbon, and for the food of the army and 
of the people, while the troops will be engaged with the 


enemy. As for principal Souza, I beg you to tell him, from 


| 


me, that I have had no satisfaction in transacting the busi- 
ness of this country since he has been a member of the gov- 


| nals. 
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ernment ; that, being embarked in a course of military op- 
erations, of which I hope to sce the successful termination, 
[ shall continue to carry them on to the end, but that no 
power on earth shall induce me to remain in the Peningy. 
la for one moment after I have obtained his majesty’s 
leave to resign my charge, if principal Souza is to remain 
either a member of the government or to continue at Lisbon, 
Either he must quit the country or I will; and, if I should 
be obliged to go, I shall take care that the world, or Porti- 
gal at least, and the prince regent shall be made acquain. 
From the letter of the 3d, which I 
have received from Monsieur Forjas, I had hoped that the 


ted with my reasons. 


government was satisfied with what I had done, and intend. 
ed to do, and that instead of endeavouring to render all fyr. 
ther defence fruitless, by disturbing the minds of the popu- 
lace at Lisbon, they would have done their duty by adopt. 
ing measures to secure the tranquillity of the town; but I 
suppose that, like other weak individuals, they add duplici- 
ty to their weakness, and that their expressions of approba- 
tion, and even gratitude, were intended to convey censure, 
WELLINGTON, 


P. S.—AII I ask from the Portuguese Regency is tran- 
quillity in the town of Lisbon, and provisions for their own 
troops while they will be employed in this part of the coun. 
try. Ihave but little doubt of success; but, as I have fought 
a sufficient number of battles to know that the result of any 
one is not certain, even with the best arrangements, I am 
anxious that the government should adopt preparatory ar- 
rangements, and take out of the enemy’s way those persons 
and their families who would suffer if they were to fall in- 
to their hands. 


- 
SECTION oO. 


Pero Ne rr, 


The cattle, and other articles of supply, which the gov- 


October 28, 1810. 


ernment have been informed have been removed from the 
island of Lizirias, are still on the island, and most probably 
the secretary of state, Don M. Forjas, who was at Alhan- 
dra yesterday, will have seen them. I shall be glad to hear 
whether the government propose to take any and what steps 
to punish the magistrates who have disobeyed their orders 


and have deceived them by false reports. The officers and 


| soldiers of the militia, absent from their corps, are liable to 


penalties and punishments, some of a civil, others of a mil- 
itary nature ; first, they are liable to a forfeiture of all their 
personal property, upon information that they are absent 


from their corps without leave ; secondly, they are liable to 


| be transferred to serve as soldiers in the regiments of the 
| line, upon the same information; and, lastly, they are liable 
| to the penalties of desertion inflicted by the military tribu- 


The two first are penalties which depend upon the 
civil magistrate, and I should be very glad to have heard 
of one instance in which the magistrates of Lisbon, or in 
which the government had called upon the magistrates at 
Lisbon to carry into execution the law in either of these re- 


spects. I entreat them to call for the names of those offi- 


cers and soldiers absent without leave from any one of the 
| \ 


Lisbon regiments or militia, to disgrace one or more of the 
principal officers, in a public manner, for their shameful 
desertion of their posts in the hour of danger, and to seize 
and dispose of the whole property of the militia soldiers ab- 


| sent without leave, and send these men to serve with any of 


the regiments of the line. I entreat them to adopt these mea- 


sures without favour or distinction of any individuals in 


respect to any one regiment, and to execute the laws dona 
fide upon the subject ; and I shall be satisfied of their good 
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intentions, and shall believe that they are sincerely desi- 
rous of saving the country ; but, if we are to go on as we 
have hitherto, if Great Britain is to give large subsidies and 
to expend large sums in support of a cause in which those 
most interested sit by and take no part, and those at the 
head of the government, with laws and power to force the 
people to exertion in the critical circumstances in which 
the country is placed, are aware of the evil but neglect their 
duty and omit to put the laws in execution, I must believe 
their professions to be false, that they look to little dirty 
popularity instead of to save their country ; that they are 
unfaithful servants to their master, and persons in whom 


his allies can place no confidence. In respect to the milita- 


ry law, it may be depended upon that it will be carried into | 


execution, and that the day will yet come on which those 
military persons who have deserted their duty in these crit- 
ical times will be punished as they deserve. ‘The governors 
the kingdom 


which have been forwarded to them on the defects in the 


of forget the innumerable remonstrances 
proceedings of courts martial, which, in times of active war, 
render them and their sentences entirely nugatory. As an 
additional instance of these defects, I mention that officers 
of the Olivera regiment of militia, who behaved ill in the 
action with the enemy at Villa Nova de Fosboa, in the be- 


ginning of August last, and a court martial was immedi- 


ately assembled for this trial, are still, in the end of Octo- | 


ber, under trial, and the trial will, probably, not be conclu- 
ded till Christmas. In like manner, the military trial of 
these deserters of the militia, after assembling officers and 
soldiers at great inconvenience for the purpose, cannot pos- 
sibly be concluded till the period will have gone by in which 
any benefit might be secured from the example of the pun- 
The defect in the 
administration of the military law has been repeatedly point- 


ishment of any one or number of them. 
ed out to the government, anc a remedy for the evil has 
been proposed to them, and has been approved of by the 
Prince Regent. 
Le h 1 


much t 
the army than that the existing laws should continue with- 


But they will not adopt it; and it would 
etter if there was no law for the government of 


out being executed.” ————— 


, 


« WELLINGTON.’ 


SECTION 6, 


“ October 29, 1810. 
In answer to lord Wellesley’s queries respect- 
ing the Portuguese Regency, my opinion is that the Regen- 
cy ought to be appointed by the Prince Regent, but during 
his pleasure ; they ought to have full power to act in every 


pos 


from office, to make and alter laws, in short, every power 


sible case, to make appointments to offices, to dismiss 


which the prince himself could possess if he were on the 
spot. They ought to report, in detail, their proceedings on 
every subject, and their reasons for the adoption of every 
measure. The prince ought to decline to receive any ap- 
plication from any of his officers or subjects in Portugal not 
transmitted through the regular channels of the government 
here, and ought to adopt no measure respecting Portugal not 
The smaller the number of 


but 


recommended by the Regency. 
persons composing the Regency the better; my opin- 
ion is that it is not advisable to remove any of the persons 
now composing it excepting principal Souza, with whom 
The 


He has ac- 


I neither can nor will have any official intercourse. 
patriarch is, in my opinion, a necessary evil. 
quired a kind of popularity and confidence through the 
country which would increase if he was removed from of- 
fice, and he is the kind of man to do much mischief if he 
was not employed, 


Von. I.—3 L 


If we should succeed in removing the 
31 
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principal (which must be done,) I think the patriarch will 
take warning, and will behave better in future. In respect 
to military operations, there can be no interference on the 
If there is I can no 
If our own government choose to 
interfere themselves, or that the Prince Regent should in- 
terfere, they have only to give me their orders in detail, 
and I will carry them strictly into execution, to the best of 
my abilities; and I will be responsible for nothing but the 
execution ; but, if I am to be responsible, I must have full 


part of the Regency or any body else. 
longer be responsible. 


discretion and no interference on the part of the Regency 
I should like to see principal Souza’s 
detailed instructions for his “ embuscados”’ on the left bank 


or any body else. 
of the Tagus. If principal Souza does not go to England, 
or somewhere out of Portugal, the country will be lost. 
The time we lose in discussing matters which ought to be 
executed immediately, and in the wrong direction given to 
the deliberations of the government, is inconceivable. The 
gentlemen destined for the Alemtejo ought to have been in 
the province on the evening of the 24th, but, instead of 
that, three valuable days of fine weather will have been lost, 
because the government do not choose to take part in our 
arrangements, which, however undeniably beneficial, will 
not be much liked by those whom it will affect; although 
it is certain that, sooner or later, these persons must and 
will be ruined, by leaving behind them all their valuable 
property, and, as in the case of this part of the country, 
everything which can enable the enemy to remain in the 
22d, en- 
closed in yours, (without date,) I have to say that I know 
of no earriages employed by the British army excepting by 


country. In answer to M. de Forjas’ note of the 


the commissary-general, and none are detained that I know 
of. I wish that the Portuguese government, or its officers, 
would state the names of those who have detained carriages, 
contrary to my repeated orders; or the regiment, or where 


All that 


we can do with the carriages is to send back sick in them, 


they are stationed ; but this they will never do. 


It will not answer to make an en- 
gagement that the wheel-carriages from Lisbon shall not 
come farther than Bucellas, Montachique, &c. many arti- 


when there are any. 


cles required by the army cannot be carried by mules, and 
on with them here. In many 
cases the Portuguese troops in particular are ill provided 


the carriages must come 


with mules, therefore this must be left to the commissary- 
general of the army, under a recommendation to him, if 
possible, not to send the Lisbon wheel-carriages beyond 
the places above mentioned. I wish, in every case, that a 
regulation made should be observed, and the makers of 
regulations should take care always to frame them as they 
can be observed, which is the reason of my entering so 
particularly into this point.” 
« WeLLineToN.” 


SECTION 9. 
“ Pero Negro, October 31, 1810. 
‘‘—«———I am glad that the gentlemen feel my letters, 
and I hope that they will have the effect of inducing them 
to take some. decided steps as well regarding the provisions 
The orde- 


nanza artillery now begin to desert from the works, al- 


in the Alemtejo as the desertion of the militia. 


though they are fed by us with English rations and taken 
care of inthe same manner as our own troops. Your note, 
No.—, of 29th, is strictly true in all its parts, the French 
could not have staid here a week if all the provisions 
had been removed, and the length of time they can now stay 
depends upon the quantity remaining of what they have 


found in places from which there existed means of remov- 
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ing everything, if the « ity had been ten times greater. 
They are stopped effect : in front all the roads are oc- 


ire use- 


cupied, and they can get nothing from their rear; but 


the military arrangements which have been made 


less if they can find subsistence on the ground which they 


occupy. For what 


I know to the contrary, they may be | 


able to maintain t! 


} } 


eir position till the whole French army 
ght to their a i 


It is heart-breaking to c 


ssistance. 


n- 


template the chance of failure from su 


folly.” 


yvernment can produce vol- 
papers to prove that they gave orders upon the 
ld 


it we 
magis- 


enclosures relate, but 


would state whether any 
en punished for not obeying 
J fact is that 
ouza to be 


that t ‘ r 


the government, afler the 
1 member of the Re- 
tuld be maintai 1 t 

pinion self and of every 


of my 


ind, instead of giving posi- 


» event which was most likely 


viz. that the a l army would they 


nicali v tue ¢ 1 they issued t ma 1e VE 
vas advancing from Almeida. 
If I had not en able to stop the enemy at Busaco he must 


order 


beneficial 


b the 
tants, and to th 


British gov- 


country, ws y to distu 


the 


icé and ease of the Ww 


um of the measure upon me and u 
t I 





mn ta 
1 

proclamation, that I was the au- 

he } ores 


rovernment mig nave spel 


of the 


will not aid 1 any! nowever eneficial to tl eal 
inte ts ol counts h may re UNPo}] ilar with the 
mob of L I cannot agree in the justice ol the ex- 
pression of tl 1ishment by the secretary of state that 
the t s 1 ha en executed in thi part of the 
country at all J ume measure was carried into com- 
plete « ition in Upper Beira, notwithstanding that the 
army was in that province, and the means of transport wer 

required for its e, not a soul remained, and, excepting 
at Coimbra, to which t nm nal autho ity und influ- 
ence did not rea t an article of any description was 
left | id; -and all the mills upon the Coa Mondego, 


and their dependent streams, w 


1 } 
rendered useless. But 
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there were no discussions there upon the propriety of main. 


taining the war upon the frontier. ‘The orders were given, 


ind they were obeyed in time, and the enemy suffered ac- 


cordingly. 


the 


In this part of the country, notwithstanding 


advantage of having a place of security to retire to, not- 
withstanding the advantage of water-carriage, notwithstand- 
ing that the Tagus was fordable in many places at the pe- 
riod when the inhabitants should have passed their proper- 
ty to the left of the river, and fortunately filled at the mo- 
ment the enemy approached its banks; the inhabitants have 
fled from their habitations as they would have done under 
any circumstances, without waiting ord 


but the 


ers from me or from 


the government ; y have left behind them every 


thing that could be useful to the ene my, and could subsist 


their army, and all the mills untouched; accordingly, the 
enemy still remain in our front, notwithstanding that their 
communication is cut off with Spain and with every other 
milita ly ; and if the provisions which they have found 
will last, of which I can have no knowledge, they may re- 
main till they will be joined by the whole French army in 
Spain I believe that in Santarem and Villa Franca alone, 

th towns upon the Tagu nd bot! uN the advan- 
t f water-carriage, the enemy found su tence for their 
ul y for a consids ble length of time. ihus w ppear 
the difference of a measure, ad pted in ti und the delay 
of it till the last moment; and I uo wi that the coun- 


S may not experience the evil cons quences 


sting Portuguese Re- 


rency to seek popularity In the same manner t other 
measure since recommended, viz. the removal of the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants of Alemtejo to places of s¢ ity 
has been delayed every means in the power of the ve 
ernment, at is | idopted at last against the I \- 
tion si ral, the enced a di u n with me t n 
the expediency { nt the er irc Ssil the 
act they the Bt the ( | otheer t me . ive iM- 
truc ! it Wa they conveyed to! 1 an instruce- 
tion of the — ~——, to which I propose to draw the atten- 
tion of | royal highness the prince Regent and of his ma- 
jesty ‘ lent His royal highne i his majesty’s 
ernment will t 1 see in what ma r the existi e- 

e disposed to co-operate with me The nal 

ler of the 30th of Oct varked if ‘ cs 
from M. Forjas, shew the ense \ h the - 
selves entertained of the insufficiency of t! nal in- 
structions to the Disembargad Paes de Mat I may 
have mistaken the system of defence to be adopted for this 
country, and principal Souza and other membx f the Re- 
gency may be better judges of the capac ty of the t ops 
and of the operations to be carried on than Iam. In s 
case they should desire his majesty and the prince regent 
to rem me from the command of the arm) Sut they 
cannot doubt my zeal for the cause in which we are enga- 


ed, a they know that not a moment of my time, nora 
faculty of my mind, that is not devoted to promote it ; and 
the records of this government will shew what I have done 


for them and theirec untry. If, therefore, they do not mani- 


fest their dissatisfaction and went of confidence in the mea 


ures which I adopt by desiring that I should be removed 


they are bound, vants to thei 


is honest men and faithful ser 


prince, to co-operate with me by all means in their power, 


and thus should neither thwart them by opposition, nor 
render them nugatory by usel delays and discu ns. 
Till lately I have had the pleasure of receiving the support 
and co-operation of the government 1 I regret that his 
royal highne the prince regent should have been in luced 
to make a cl which has operated so materially to the 
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detriment of his people and of the allies. 


operations on the left of the Tagus, I was always of opin- | 


ion that the ordenanca would be able to prevent the enemy 
from sending over any of their plundering parties; and I 
was unwilling to adopt any measure of greater solidity, 
from my knowledge, that, as soon as circumstances should 
render it expedient, on any account, to withdraw the troops, 
which I should have sent to the left of the Tagus, the orde- 


ig 


nanca would disper The truth is that, notwithstandir 


the opinion of some of the government, every Portuguese, 
into whose hands a firelock is placed, does not become a 


soldier capable 


| of meeting the enemy. 


Experience, which 
the members of the government have not had, has taught me 


this truth, and in what manner to make use of the diflerent 


descriptions of troops in this country ; and it would be very 
desirable, if the yvernment would leave, exclusively, to 
sarshal Beresford and me, the adoption of all military ar- 
I ements. ‘The conduct of the governor of Setuval is, 
undoubtedly, the cause of the inconvenience now felt on 
the left of the Tagi He brought forward his garrison to 
the river against ord ind did not reflect, and possibly 
was not aware as I[ am, t if they had been attacked in 
that lation, as they probably would have been, they 
we 1 have dispersed ; and thus Setuval, as well as the re- 
giment, which was to have been its garrison, would have 
been lost It was necessary, therefore, at all events, to pre- 
vent that misfortune, and to order the troops to ret're to 
Setuval, and the ordenanca as usual dispersed, and the 
government will lose their five hundred stand of new arms, 
ind, if the enemy can cross the T'agus in time, their 3- 
pounders. hese at the con juences of persons inter- 
fering 10 military operation , who have no knowledge of 
them, o { the nature of the tro ps which are to carry them 
on. lam now under the necessity, much to the inconve- 
nience of the art , of sending a detachment to the left of 
the Tagu 
SECTION ¥Y. 
«“ December 5, 1810. 
\ y proceed ; have been founded on the follow- 





i | pi I t, That, by my appointment of mar- 
shal eral of the Portuguese army with the same powers 
is th ted in t late duc de la Foens, I hold the com- 
mand of t irmMy ependent of the local government of 
Portugal Secor Chat, by the arrangements made by 
the gove sof t kingdom with the king’s government, 
when Villiam Beresford was asked for by the former 
to command the Portuguese ar it was settled that the 
commander-in-chief of the British army should direct the 
general « P itions of ti bined force. Thirdly, That, 
supposing that my appointment of 1 il-general did not 
give me the ndey ident control over the operati ns of the 
Port ruese army, or that 3; com inder-in-cbhief of the 
B h army, I did t |} s the wwer of directing the 
operation of the whole under the arrangement above re- 
ferred to; it follows that either the operations of the two 


armies must have been separated, or the Portuguese gov- 


ernment must have had the power of directing the opera- 
tions of the British army. Fourthly, It never was intend- 
ed that both armies should be « pose d to the certain loss, 


which would have been the consequence of a disjointed ope- 
ration; and, undoubtedly, his maj government never 
intended to give over the British army to the government 
of the kingdom, to make ucks and drakes of. The gov- 
er nt of the kingdom must, in their reply to my lett 

either deny the truth of t « principle or they must 


prove that my charge against them is without foundation, 


In respect to the | 
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and that they did not delay ond omit to adopt various 


measures, recommended by me . marshal Beresford, cal- 


culated to assist and correspond with the operations of the 
| armies, upon the proposition and under the influence of 
principal Souza, under the pretence of discussing with me 
| the propriety of my military arrangements. 


«“ WELLINGTON.” 
| 
sEcTiIon 10. 


| “C 1811 


«Tt is necessary that I should draw your attention, and 


120, January 18, 18 
that of the Portuguese government, upon the earliest oc- 


casion, to the sentiments whieh have dropped from the 


Patriarch, in recent discus at the meeting of the- 
Regency. It appears that his eminence has expatiated on 
the inutility of laying fresh burthens on the people, ‘ which 
were evidently for no other purpose than to nourish a war 


in the heart of the kingdom.’ It must be recollected that 
these discussions are not tho a popular assembly, they 
can scarcely be deemed those of a ministerial council, but 
they are those of yns whom his royal highness the 


pe! 


is called to govern hi 


existing crisis of affairs. I have always been in the habit 
of nsidering his eminence the Patriarch as one of those 
in Port i ») are ol opinion that all sacrifices e to be 
made, provided the kingdom could preserve its independ- 
ence ; and, I think it most important that the British gov- 
ernment {1 the government of the Prince Regent, and 
the world, s uld be undeceive if we have been mistaken 
hitherto. His eminence objects to the adoption of mea- 
sures which have for their immediate object to procure 


funds for the maintenance of his roy al highness s armies, 





vecause a war may exist in the heart of the kingdom, but 
[am apprehensive the Patriarch forgets the manner in 
which common enemy first entered this kingdom, in 
the year 1807, that in which they were expelled from it, 
aving had complete possession of it in 1808, and that 
they were again in possession of the city of Oporto, and 
of the two most valuable inces of the kingdom in 
1809, and the mode in wi they were expelled from 
th provines He forgets that it was stated to him in 
the month ol February, 1810, in the presence of the Mar- 
f Olhao, of Don M. Forjas, and of Don Joa Antonio 
Saitar ¢ Mendoza and Mars! il Sir w.cCc. Beresford that 


robable the enemy would invade this kingdom with 





such an army as that it would be necessary to concentrate 
ll our forces to oppose him with any chance of success, 
ind that this concentration uld be made with safety in 
the neigh! ho of the ca ynly, and that the general 
plan of the campaign was ccamunicated to him which 
went to bring the enemy into tl vart of the kingdom; and 
that he expressed before all th ersons his high appro- 
bation of it. If he recollected these circumstances he would 
observe that nothing had occurred in this campaign that 
had not been foreseen and provided for by meas s of 
which he had expressed his approbation, of whose conse- 
quences he now disapproves. The Portuguese nation are 
involved in a war not of aggression, or even defence on 
thei parts, not of alliance, not in consequence of their 


udherence to any political system, for they abandoned all 








alliances and all political systems in order to propitiate the 
enemy. The inhabitants of Portugal made war purely 
ind simply to get rid of the 5 » of the tyrant whose gov- 
ernment was established in Portugal, and to save their lives 
and properties; they chose this lot for themselves, princi- 

illy at the instigation of his emin the Patriarch, and 
they called upon his majesty, the ancient ally of Portugal, 
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whose alliance had been relinquished at the requisition of 
the common enemy, to aid them in the glorious effort which 
they wished to make, and to restore the independence of 
their country, and to secure the lives and properties of its 
inhabitants, I will not state the manner in which his 
majesty has answered the call, or enumerate the services 
rendered to this nation by his army; whatever may be the 
result of the contest, nothing can make me believe that the 
Portuguese nation will ever forget them; but when a nation 
has adopted the line of resistance to the tyrant under the 
circumstances under which it was unanimously adopted by 
the Portuguese nation in 1808, and has been persevered 
in, it eannot be believed that they intended to suffer none 
of the miseries of war, or that their government act incon- 
sistently with their sentiments when they expatiate on ‘the 
inutility of laying fresh burthens on the people, which 
were evidently for no other purpose than to nourish a war 
in the heart of the kingdom.’ The patriarch in particular 
forgets his old principles, his own actions which have 
principally involved his country in the contest when he 
talks of discontinuing it, because, it has again, for the third 
time, been brought into «the heart of the kingdom.’ Al- 
though the patriarch, particularly, and the majority of the 
existing government approved of the plan which I ex- 
plained to them in February, 1810, according to which it 
was probable that this kingdom would be made the seat 
of war which has since occurred, I admit that his eminence, 
or any of those members may fairly disapprove of the cam- 
paign, and of the continuance of the enemy in Portugal. 
I have pointed out to the Portuguese government, in more 
than one despatch, the difficulties and risks which attended 
any attack upon the enemy’s position in this country, and 
the probable success not only to ourselves but to our allies 
of our perseverance in the plan which I had adopted, and 
had hitherto followed so far successfully, as that the allies 
have literally sustained no loss of any description, and this 
army is, at this moment, more complete than it was at the 
The inhabitants 


of one part of the country alone have suffered and are con- 


opening of the campaign in April last. 
tinuing to suffer. But without entering into discussions 
which I wish to avoid on this occasion, I repeat, that if 
my counsels had been followed these sufferings would at 
least have been alleviated, and I observe that is the first 
time I have heard that the sufferings of a part, and but a 
small part of any nation have been deemed a reason for 


he 


refusing to adopt a measure which had for its object t 
deliverance of the whole. 


disapprove of the system I have followed, and I conceive 
PI | 


The patriarch may, however, 


tha* he is fully justified in desiring his majesty and th 

prince regent to remove me from the command of these 
rm: 

This 


former conduct in this contest, under the circumstances of 


armies. would be a measure consistent with his 
my having unfortunately fallen in his opinion, but this 
measure is entirely distinct from the refusal to concur in 
laying those burthens upon the people which are necessary 


to carry on and to secure the object of the war. 


with the real situation of the affairs of Portugal, unless a | 


great effort is made to render the resources more adequate 
to the necessary expenditure all plans and systems of ope- 
ration will be alike, for the Portuguese army will be able 
to carry on none. 
are concentrated in the neighbourhood of their magazines, 
with means of transport, easy, by the Tagus the Portu- 
ruese troops are frequently in want of provisions because 


there is no money to pay the expense of transport, and all 


the departments of the Portuguese army, including the 








It must be | 


obvious to his eminence, and to every person acquainted | 


At this moment although all the corps | 


| test with the enemy in an exhausted state, 
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hospitals, are equally destitute of funds to enable them to 
defray the necessary expenditure, and to perform theiy 
duty. 
since I have known the Portuguese army, and it is wel} 


The deficiencies and difficulties have existed ever 


known that it must have been disbanded more than once, 
if it had not been assisted by the provisions, stores, and 
funds, of the British army. It may likewise occur to his 
eminence that in proportion as the operations of the armies 
would be more extended, the expense would increase, and 
the necessity for providing adequate funds to support it 
would become more urgent, unless, indeed, the course of 
their operations should annihilate at one blow both army 
and expenditure. The objection then to adopt measures 
to improve the resources of the government, go to decide 
the question whether the war should be carried on or not 
in any manner. By desiring his majesty and the prince 
regent to remove me from the command of their armies, 
his eminence would endeavour to get rid of a person 
deemed incapable or unwilling to fulfil the duties of his 
situation. By objecting to improve the resources of the 
country he betrays an alteration of opinion respecting the 
contest, and a desire to forfeit its advantages, and to give 
up the independence of the country, and the security of 
the lives and properties of the Portuguese nation. In my 
opinion the Patriarch is in such a situation in this country 
that he ought to be called upon, on the part of his majesty, 
to state distinctly what he meant by refusing to concur in 
the measures which were necessary to insure the funds, to 
enable this country to carry on the war; at all events, ] 
request that this letter may be communicated to him in the 
Regency, and that a copy of it may be forwarded to his 


royal highness the prince regent, in order that his royal 


highness may see that I have given his eminence an oppor- 


tunity of explaining his motives either by stating his per- 
sonal objections to me, or the alteration of his opintons, his 
sentiments, and his wishes, in respect to the independence 
of his country. 


« WELLINGTON.” 


Ot — 


No. XII. 


secrion Il. 


LETTER FROM LIEUT-GENERAL GRAHAM TO THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE HENRY WELLESLEY 


Isla de Leon, 24th March, 1811. 


SIR, 

You will do justice to my reluctance to enter into any 
controversy for the purpose of counteracting the effects of 
that obloquy which you yourself and many others assured 
me my conduct was exposed to by the reports circul ited, 
at Cadiz, relative to the issue of the late expedition. 

But a copy of a printed statement of general La Pena 
having been shewn to me, which, by implication at least, 
leaves the blame of the failure of the most brilliant pros- 
pects on me, it becomes indispensably necessary that I 
should take up my pen in self-defence. 

Having already sent you a copy of my despatch to the 
earl of Liverpool, with a report of the action, I will not 
trouble you with a detail of the first movements of the ar- 
my, nor with any other observation relative to them, than 
that the troops suffered much unnecessary fatigue by mar h- 
ing in the night, and without good guides. 

Considering the nature of the service we were engage din, 
I was most anxious that the army should not come into con- 


nor be ex] osed 
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to the attack of the enemy but when it was well collected ; 
and, in consequence of representations to this effect, I un- 
derstood that the march of the afternoon of the 4th, was to 
be a short one, to take up for the night a position near Co- 


nil; to prepare which, staff officers, of both nations, were | 


sent forward with a proper escort. 
The 
night, with those frequent and harassing halts, which the 


march was, nevertheless, continued through the 


necessity of groping for the way occasioned. 
When the British division began its march from the po- 
sition of Barrosa to that of Bermeja, J left the general on 
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army the utmost efforts of the British division during the 
whole of the enterprize, had we been supported as we had 
a right to expect ? 

There is not a man in the division who would not glad- 
ly have relinquished his claim to glory, acquired by the action 
of Barrosa, to have shared, with the Spaniards, the ultimate 


| success that was within our grasp as it were. 


the Barrosa height, nor did I know of his intentions of | 


quitting it; and, when I ordered the division to counter- 
march in the wood, I did so to support the troops left for 


its defence, and believing the general to be there in person. 


In this belief I sent no report of the attack, which was made | 


so near the spot where the general was supposed to be, and, 


though confident in the bravery of the British troops, I was 


not less so in the support I should receive from the Span- | 


ish army. ‘The distance, however, to Bermeja is trifling, 


and no orders were 


given from head-quarters for the move- 
ment of any corps of the Spanish army to support the Brit- 
ish division, to prevent its defeat in this unequal contest, 
or to profit of the success earned at so heavy expense. The 
voluntary zeal of the two small battalions, ( Walloon guards 
and Ciudad Real, 


sion, bi 


which had been detached from my.divi- 
ought them alone back from the wood ; but, notwith- 
standing their utmost efforts, they could only come at the 
© of the 


Had the whole body of the Spanish cavalry, with the 


clo action. 


| 


| 


alone? 


j 


horse-artillery, been rapidly sent by the sea-beach to form 
in the plain, and to envelop the enemy’s left; had the 
greatest part of the infantry been marched through the 
pine-w 1, in our rear, to turn his right, what success 
might have been expected from such decisive movements? 
The enemy must either have retired instantly, and without 
occasioning any serious loss to the British division, or he 
would have exposed himself to absolute destruction, hts ca- | 
val greatly outnumbered, his artillery lost, his columns 





onfusion ; a general dispersion would have 
of 
wearied men would have found spirits to go on and would 


inevitable consequence a close pursuit; our 


have done so trusting to finding refreshments and repose at 


Chiclana. This moment was lost. Within a quarter of 
an hour’s ride of the scene of action, the general remained 
ignorant of what was passing, and nothing was done 


Let not, then, this action of Barrosa form any part of the 


; Ht was an ac- 


general result of the transactions of the day 


cidental feature ; it was the result of no combination, it 
was equ unseen and unheeded by the Spanish staff; 
the British division, left alone, suffered the loss of more 


th of its number, 


than one-four and became unfit for future 





exertion. Need I say more to justify my deternm 


declining any further co-ops 


prosecution of the object of the « x pedition ? 


in the field towards the 


ration 
I am, how- 
ever, free to contess that, having thus placed mys lf and 
] 


the British division under the direction of the Spanish com- 
mander-in-chief in the field, (contrary to my instructions, 
I should not have thought myself justified to my king and 
of 


1im credit for what 


bsolute destruct 


But I have a rig 
would have been my co 
it be 


ghout, and 


country to risk the a n this division in 


a second trial. ht to c! 
iduct from what it was; and I will 


bted, 


the ready 


ask if can dou after my zealous co-operation 


throu y assistance afforded to the troops 
left on Barrosa height, that the same anxiety for the suc- 


cess of the cause would not have secured to the Spanish 


ination of | 


The people of Spain, the brave and persevering people, 
are universally esteemed, respected, and admired by all who 
value liberty and independence; the hearts and hands of 
British soldiers will ever be with them ; the cause of Spain 
is felt by all to be a common one. 

I conclude with mentioning that the only request express- 
ed to me, at head quarters, on the morning of the 6th, on 
knowing of my intention to send the British troops across 
the river St. Petri, was that the opportunity of withdraw- 
ing the Spanish troops, during the night, was lost; and 
on my observing that, after such a defeat, there was no risk 
of attack from an enemy, a very contrary opinion was main- 
tained. 

In point of fact, no enemy ever appeared during several 
days employed in bringing off the wounded and burying 
the dead. It may be proper to remark on the report pub- 
lished relative to the enemy’s number at St. Petri, (4500 
men of Villat’s division,) that, by the concurrent testimony 
of all the French officers here, general Villat’s division had 
charge of the whole line,—what, then, must be the strength 
of that division to have afforded 4500 men to St. Petri 
In order to establish, by authentic documents, facts 
which may have been disputed, and to elucidate others, I 
enclose, by way of appendix, the reports of various officers 
of this division. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c. 

(Signed) Tuos. Granam, 

Lt.-General 

P. 8. I must add this postscript distinctly to deny my 
having spoken, at head-quarters, in the evening of the 5th, 
ef sending for more troops, or for provisions from the Isla. 
My visit was a very short one, of mere ceremony. I may 
have asked if the Spanish troops expected were arrived. 
‘This error mnust have arisen from the difficulty of conversing 
in a foreign language. 

With this, I send youa sketch of the 
action of Barrosa; by which it will be 


ground, &e. of the 
seen how impossi- 
ble, according to my judgment, it would be for an enemy to 
attack through the 
wood on the Bermeja position, while that of Barrosa was 


expose his left flank, by making a direct 


occupied in force by the allied army. 


SECTION 2.—BATTLE OF BARROSA, 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF GENERAL FREDERICK 


PONSONBY. 


« T proceeded rapidly towards the entrance of the wood, 
found the Germans, and conducted them along the right 
flank of our little army. We came in contact with the 
French dragoons, whom we found nearly abreast of our 
front line and about three hundred yards apart from it on 
our right flank, our line had just hulted and the firing was 
gradually decreasing at the time we charged. I do not 
imagine the French dragoons much exceeded us in num- 
ber, they behaved well, but if we had had half a dozen stout 
squadrons the mass of beaten infantry would not have re- 


turned to their camp.” 
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SECTION 3.— BATTLE OF ALBUERA. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM COLONEL LIGHT, SERVING 
IN THE 4TH DRAGOONS AT THE BATTLE OF ALBUERA 


« After our brigade of infantry, first engaged, were re- 
pulsed, I was desired by General D’Urban to tell the Count 
de Penne Villamur, to charge the lancers, and we all start- 


ed, as I thought, to do the thing well; but when within 


a few paces of the enemy the whole pulled up, and there 


was no getting them farther; and in a few moments after 


I was left alone to run the gauntlet as well as I could.” 
a Mie 


No. XIII. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ¢ 
SQUIRE, OF THE ENGINEERS 


APTAIN 


SECTION Il, 


“ March 1, 1811. 


«I have been employed in constructing batteries, oppo- 
site the mouth of the Zezere, for twenty-five guns! though 


we have only one brigade of nine pounders to arm them. 


I protested 


my reé j orts 


« Thank God, for my own credit, against 


these batteries from the first, in 
lord Wellington, and 


marshal himself is ashamed of their construction. Pur 


which were 


sent to now I verily believe tl 


hete, you know, is situated precise ly at the confluence of 


the Zezere with the Tagus, the enemy’s bridge is about 
half a mile from the mouth of the river, and one mile, by 





the 


have crowned with an eight-gun battery.” 


measurement, from 


nearest of our heights, which we 


> 


SECTION ky, 


«Twas truly sorry to hear that the Spaniards were so 


thoroughly routed near 


yuot. On the 18th February, t! 


Badajos, but Mendizabel was an 
threw a bridge 


Don Carlos Espana, 


i@ enemy 


over the Guadiana, above Badajos. 


an active officer, whom I know very well, reconnoitred the 
bridge, and made his report to Mendizabel, who was play- 
ing at cards. Very well, said the chief, we'll go and look 
at it to-morrow! At day-break the Spanish army wa 


s irpri S¢ * Sy 


SECTION 3. 


I reconnoitred the ground in front of 


by Colonel 


pre as 1, 


on the other side of the Guadiana, to commence ow 


rations that evening. The soil was hard and rocky, and 
our tools infam I made, however, no difficulties, and 
we began our battery on the night of the 8th, the moon 
being at the full: our work was barely four hundred yard 


», however, of a most destructive 


fire of ketry, and shot, and shells, from various part 
of the ly of t pla ucceeded in completing « 
batte ont I f th lO h: und, on the m r f 
t l it for 2. m f fire was opened. rl 
enem fi was, hows iperior to « own, and 
efore } the thre gur | e how were ¢ - 
ibled, f iva t ttack Was the wh é I 
of the ene On the other side of tl { 
int nde ] i 1 ‘ en be rl a 

the almost lf of Bad ! J told marshal, 
when I saw | ) t Lith, that t t ht our 
battery wa i} tive icrifice ; he did not, howe r, oO 

us to desist till our guns were silenced. If doubt and in- 


Fletcher, who was 
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decision had not governed all our operations, and had we 
begun even on the night of the 9th, I am satisfied that our 
plan of attack was exce llent, and that we should have en. 
tered the place on the 15th. It is true that two distant 
left bank of the 


scarcely excited the enemy’s att ntion, 
the 


batteries were erected, on the 


they 


river, against 


the place, but 


our little corps bore brunt of the enemy’s exertions, 


which were great and spirited. Including those who fell in 


the sortie. our loss has been from six to seven hundred men, 
Both officers and men were exhausted, mind and body; they 
felt 


} i! 


und saw that they were absurd y sacrificed.” 


‘ 
BECTION 4. 


Elvas, May 20, 1811, 
« Had 


rctivits 


lucted with 
t, Badajo 
May. 


t? Our little corps on the Cristoval side was abso- 


Th 


our operat: been con common 


and common deme s would have been 


in our hands before the 15th of But what has been 


the tac 
whole fire 


iutely acrificed. and attention of Bad 1}08 


as ( cted against our unsupported attack, and our loss 
in cor equence was severe, ’—* Our operation before Cris- 
toval was absurdly pressed forward without a co-o pera- 
lion / ank of ‘] . The marshal hesitated 
—delayed, an t last withdrew his troops at such a mo- 


carcely time enough to meet the enemy 


—— Oe 


No. XIV. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM GENERAL CAMPBELL TO 
LORD LIVERPOO! 
‘G 1 » On * 23, 1810. 
The tre ps at Malaga, with the exe ption of three 


hundred men, moved upon Tuengirola, of which lord Blay- 


ney was apprised ; but, in place of his lordship taking ad- 


vantage of this fortunate event, he wasted two days ina 


truth ittack on tl fort of Fuengirol ca nading it 
from tw e-pound ilthough he perceived that no im- 
pre yn had been mad the fire of the shipping 
and ! ats, the artille f which wer uble the cali- 
bre. In this situation he wa sed | 1 interior 1 e, 


, whilst he was on board of a gun-boat, hi uns taken, 


and the whole thrown into confusion; at this moment he 
was informed of the d ter, and, so far to his credit, he 
etook | runs, t, immediately after, « ving a body 
f French cavalry to be Spaniards, h i it ‘ r to 
cease, when he was su inded and 1 e prisoné his 
men, |! iz confide ive wa and, hurry to the 
each, relinquished their honour and the field.” 
a OMe 
No. XV. 
SECTION l, 
SIEGE OF TARAGONA, 
CAPTAIN CODRING IN TO SIR COTTON 
Tare WV 15, 1811. 
Du the pani whi seems to have pre uiled upon 
1 unex] ] arrival of tl French arm tt itest 
exert nd the most extensive sacrifices ippear to have 
een ri litted to. But from the present apathy 
ind i ence in t e who short t an example of 


id from the genera! deficie 


y of ordnance stores, 
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I by no means consider the place in that state of security 
which the strength of its works and position would other- 
wise lead me to expect.” 

« A well planned sortie was made yesterday, but failed 
through the backwardness of some of the officers employed 
in it.’—«I had the satisfaction of being assured by “a 
officer, who conspicuously did his duty on this occasion, | 
and who was outflanked by the enemy, from the backward- 
ness of the column directed to support him, that he attri- | 
butes the salvation of his troops entirely to the fire from 
the shipping.” | 

} 
| 





CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR C. COTTON. 


Blake, off Villa Nueva, June 15, 1811. 
« Leaving T'aragona on the 16th (May), we reached 
Peniscola in the forenoon of the 17th.”—« From thence | 


general Doyle wrote to general O’Donnel an account of the | 


situation of Taragona and of my detaining captain Adam | 
at Peniscola, in readiness to receive any reinforcement | 


which he might be pleased to send to that garrison. Upon 


our arrival off Murviedro, we found general O’ Donnel had 


] 1, | the 


already ordered embarkation of two thousand three 


hundred infantry and two hundred and eleven artillery- 


men.’ —« Delivering to general O'Donnel two thousand 


stand of a accoutrements and clothing to enable him 


to bring into the field as many recruits already trained as 
would supply the place of the regular soldiers; thus de- 


tached from his army, we proceeded to Valencia and landed 


the remainder of our cargo, by which means the troops of 
general Villa Campa, then dispersed as peasantry for want 
of arms, were ¢ nabl da intot ike the fic ] 1, an 1 the corps 
of Mina and the Empecinado completed in all the requi- 


sites of active warfare.” 


; | 
« At Alicant we proceeded to take in as many necessary 


materials for ‘T‘aragona as the ship would actually stow, 

besides eighty artillery-men and a considerable quantity of | 
. -~ ; . © | 

powder, ball-cartridge, &c. sent in the Paloma Spanish 


f 
corvette from Carthagena in company with a Spanish 


transport from Cadiz, deeply laden with similar supplies.” | 
«“ After returning to Valencia, where we landed the ad- | 
ditional arms, &c. for the Aragonese army, we moved on 
to Murvie iro, whe the « ynde of B | il proceeded irom 
Valencia to 1 Us in a consultation with his brother, al- 
though, on account of his wound, he was very unfit for 
such a journey he result of this conference was a de- 
termination on the part of general O'Donnel to commit to 
my tection, for the ccour of Taragona, another division 
of t under general Miranda, consisting of four 
thousand vhilst he himself would move forward with 


the vainde f his army to the banks of the Ebro.” 

« The frequent disappointments which the brave Cata- 
lonian army had heretofore met with from Valencian pro- 
mises, made the sight of so extensive and disinterested a 
reinforcement the more t uly welcome, because the less 
expected, and the admiration which was thus created in 
the besieged appeared to produce proportionate anxiety on 
the part of t enemy.” 

“TI shall direct the whole of my attention to the neigh- 


bourhood of Taragona, in readiness for harassing the re- 
treat of the French, if general Suchet should unfortunately 
be obliged to raise the siege, and for re-embarking and re- 
§ if to general O'Donnel whatever may remain of the 
Valencian troops, according to the s lemn pledge he exact- 
ed from me be fore he would con t thus to | airt with the 


| place.’ 


to declare, in the presence of general Miranda, the princi- 
pal officer of his staff, general Doyle, captain Adam, cap- 
tain White, and myself, that he considered me as entirely 
answerable for the safety of the kingdom of Valencia, and 
that if I failed in redeeming my pledge he would resign 
his command for that particular account.” 

“It is but justice to myself, however, that I should tell 
you that I did most distinctly warn general O'Donnel, that 
I would in no case answer for his army if placed under the 
immediate command of Campo Verde, for any distant in- 
land operation, more particularly as I knew that, in addi- 
tion to his own deficiency in ability, he was surrounded by 
people whose. advice and whose conduct was in no case to 
be relied on.” 


CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR C. COTTON. 


«“ Blake, Taragona, June 22, 1811. 

«I found upon my last return here an arrangement 
made, that in case of the enemy gaining the Puerto, gene- 
ral Sarsfield should retire to the Mole with part of his 
division, from whence I had only to assist, but was much 
astonished to find, by a message; through colonel Green, 
from general Contreras, that although he had heard of 
such a disposition being made by general Sarsfield, and 
assented to by the English squadron, it had not his official 
knowledge or approbation.”—« I understand that an order 
had arrived in the morning from the marquis of Campo 
Verde for general Velasco to take the command of the 
Puerto, and for general Sarsfield to join his army, that the 
latter had given up his command to some colonel at about 
three o’clock, who was, by his own confession, totally unfit 
for it, and that general Velasco only arrived in time to find 


| the Spanish troops flying in confusion from the want of 
| being properly commanded and the French assaulting the 


> 


CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR E. PELLEW. 


“ Wattaro, November 1, 1811. 

«“ Having stated in a letter to Sir Charles Cotton, on the 
22d June last, that I understand general Sarsfield had 
quitted the Puerto and embarked without the knowledge 
of general Contreras, (which indeed was the substance of 
1 message sent me by general Contreras himself,) I owe it 
to an officer of general Sarsfield’s high military character to 
declare my conviction that the statement there made by gen- 
eral Contreras is absolutely false and unfounded, and I beg 
leave to enclose in justification of my present opinion; lst, 
a passport sent by general Contreras to general Sarsfield in 
consequence, as he alleged, of an order from the marquis 
of Campo Verde. 2d. An extract from the manifesto of 
the marquis, in which he disavows having any knowledge 
of the passports. 3d. A letter from general Contreras to 
reneral Sarsfield in answer to one written by the latter re- 
questing to see the order by which he was directed to quit 
the Puerto at such a critical moment, in which he says, 
‘that he cannot send him a copy of that letter, because it 
is confidential, but that his presence is necessary at the 
head quarters to assist in the operations about to take place 
for the relief of the garrison, and that he has not a moment 
to lose. 


ith. The copy of another letter written on the 
same day by general Contreras to the superior junta, in 
which he says that general Sarsfield quitted the Puerto 


flower and strength of his army. He even went so far as | without his knowledge!!!” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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GENERAL DOYLE TO COLONEL ROCHE. 
“ June 23, 1811. 

«Is it possible to conceive any thing so absurd, and I 
could almost say wicked, as the conduct of the junta or 
captain-general of Cartagena in taking away the firelocks 
from the regiments they sent with such a parade of their 
patriotism to relieve Taragona. ‘Two thousand men are 
already in this city without firelocks, such is the daily de- 
struction of arms by the enemy’s fire, and the getting out 
of repair from constant use.” 


CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR CHARLES COTTON. 
“ Of T'aragona, June ISll, 


« Another regiment arrived from Carthagena yesterday 


23, 
under convoy of the Cossack, but, as on a former occasion, 
their arms were taken from them by colonel Roche, upon 
their going to embark, and therefore, as being of no use to 


the garrison, I have by desire of the them to 


general sent 
Villa Nueva, and as there are already 2000 men in the 
place without arms, I have sent the Termagant to Cartha- 
gena, to endeavour to procure those which have been thus 
inconsiderately taken from the troops belonging to that 


place.” 


CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR C. COTTON 


Extra 


«“ June 29, 1811. 


«The Regulus with five transports including a victualle: 


t} 


arrived with colonel Skerrett and his detachments on tl 


26th. 


ic 
The surf was so great on that day that we had no 
other communication in the forenoon than by a man swim- 
ming on shore with a letter, and upon colonel Skerrett put- 
ting questions to ge 


duct he st 


neral Doyle and myself upon the con- 


10uld pursue according to his orders, we agreed 


in ovr opinion that although the arrival of the troops be- 
fore the Puerto (lower town) was taken would probably 
have saved the garrison, it was now too late, and that ther 





le, would only g 


being landed, if prac 
the fate of the I 


serve to j rolon r 
lace for a very short time at the certain 
This 


grounded on a number of dilferent circumstance: 


sacrifice of the whole eventually. opinion was 


, and was 


in perfect coincidence with that of captains Adam and 
White. In the evening the surf abated sufficient! for 
general Doyle, colonel Skerrett, and some of his officers, as 


well as the captains of the squadron and myself, to wait 


upon general Contreras, who repeated his determination 
to cut his way out, and join the marquis of Campo Verd: 
the instant the enemy's breaching battery should open, 


and which he expected would take place the following 


morning, and who agreed the English ought not to land 
with any view of defending the town, although he wished 
his meditated s 


il 


” 


them to join in yrtie. 
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most experienced troops in Spain. 


« All conspired 
| against this poor garrison. Campo Verde in quitting the 
| place promised to come back quickly to its suecour, but he 
The 


kingdom of Valencia sent Miranda with a division which ; 


did not, although he daily renewed his promises, 


disembarked, and the day following re-embarked and went 
to join Campo Verde. 

«An 
rett, who commanded them, came in the evening to confer 
I re- 
the place, he 


English division came on the 26th, colonel Sker- 
with me and to demand what I wished him to do. 
plied that if he would disembark 


should be 


and ente 


j eceived with jou and treated as he me ited; 
- , , , ; j eo , , 
that / d ily to choose the point that he wish d to de- ‘ 


id and Iwould cive 
TF would neither ¢ 


English commandants 


fe aft to him, Out that au 


| choice, ice ommai 


The 27th the 
gineers came to examine the front attacked, and being con- 
} 


of artillery and en- 


vinced that t 


he place was not in a state to resist, returned 

to their vessels, and then all went away from the place 
they came to succour. 

“ This abandonment on the pa i rf who car fo 

we was the worst of all; it made such an impression on 

the soldiers, that they began to see that they were lost, 


became low-spirited and only resisted from my continual 


exhortations, and because they saw my coolness and the 
confidence I had, that if they executed my orders the 
French would fail. But this only lasted a few hours, the 


notion of being abandoned again seized them and over- 


ther ideas, 


came all « 


| 
CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR C. COTTON 
12th July, 1811. 

«“ The vacillating conduct of general Contreras regarding 
the defence of Taragona is a principal feature in the loss 
of that important fortress.” 

| 
CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR E. PELLEW 
| l2th Ju/u, 1811. 
« The marquis blames generals Caro and Miranda, whilst 
| the latter retort the accusation ; and I am inclined to think 
that in i } full credit to what each says of the other, 
neither will suffer ignominy beyond that to which his con- 
duct is entitled him. 
CAT AIN CODRINGTON TO MR. WELLESLEY i 
I 
20h J I8ll. 

« The disasters which have befallen the prince) lity will 
produce material accusations against the generals who 
lately commanded in it, without, I fear, any of them meet- 
ing the punishment which is their duc Some of the en- 
closed papers may help you to form a just opinion of their 

| conduct and that of the Spanish marine ind those re- 4 


| specting the arms for which I sent to Carthagena will show 


EXTRACTS FROM GENERAL CONTRERAS’ REPORT. how far colonel Roche is entitled to the merit which he so 
Translated largely assumes on that occasion. 

«I saw myself reduced to my own garrison.” «I con- «To enable you to form a correct opinion of general 
sidered if my force was capable of this effort (defending | Contreras I must refer you to general Doyle, as from his 
the breach), one of the most heroic that war furnishes, and | ignorance of our service, the various requests and proj ils 
to which few men can bring themselves. I recollected | which arese from the vacillations in what he called his de- 
however that I had still eight thousand of the best and | terminations, were signified to me throu th him, It does 
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appear to me that he ever visited the works himself, or it 
would not have fallen to the lot of captain Adams and 
myself to remove two boats, two large stages, sixteen gun- 
carriages, and a mortar from the mole, long after the French 
were advanced beyond the Francoli battery, and two nights 
previous to their gaining the Puerto; an accidental visit to 
the mole one night, just after placing the gun-boats and 
launches, discovered to me this mortar with no less than 
twelve guns in readiness for forming a battery ; and upon 


general Doyle, by my request, representing this to the | 


general of artillery, he talked of inquiring into it to-mor- 
” 
row. 

“It would be a waste of words to describe further the 
conduct of the general of artillery, or I might find suffi- 
cient subject in the events of every passing day from the 
first investment of the place.’”’—«I shall be very ready to 
come forward personally in aid of that justice which is due 
brave men who fell a sacrifice to the 
criminality of the persons alluded to who have so grossly 
misconducted themselves.” 


to the numberless 


» 
“a. 


SECTION 
CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR E, PELLEW. 
«“ 29th July, 1811. 


«“ Had colonel Green, the military agent appointed to suc- 
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the hearing of all, did declare it to be his opinion that the 
island was not tenable. 

« As I understood it was intended to form an establish- 
ment on the larger island, I judged it proper to retire from 
it for a short time and destroy the remains of the castle, 
which might induce the enemy to withdraw from the works 
he had thrown up, and thereby afford our ally an opportu- 
| nity whenever he chose to occupy them again, to fortify 
| himself without molestation ; and this supposition it has 
appeared was well grounded. But while the ruins of the 
castle stood, it was an object of jealousy to the French ; 
nor would they in my opinion have quitted the ground 
they occupied, nor the Spaniards have been enabled to set- 
tle themselves, had this measure not been adopted. I there- 
fore gave orders for embarking the guns and stores. 

“If necessury, I couid say much mure on the subject of 
this most extraordinary letter ; the few remarks I have made 
will, I think, be sufficient. As an act of courtesy to col- 
onel Green, on landing the marines I directed the marine 
officers to receive their orders from him; but military aid 
was not necessary, for you may recollect before the expe- 
dition sailed, on your informing me that general Lacy had 
offered some Spanish troops, and asking how many I 
thought would be necessary, my answer was ‘ about forty ;’ 
| and I have no hesitation in declaring that without the as- 
sistance of even a single soldier the castle would have fallen 
into our hands as speedily as it did on this occasion.” 





ceed general Doyle, adopted the plan of his predecessor of | 


continuing at the head-quarters of the army and in personal 
communication with the captain-general instead of retiring 
to Peniscola with the money and arms remaining, we should 
not be left as we are to the precarious source of mere acci- 
dental communications for receiving intelligence.” 


CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO DON PF. SAVARTES, VOCAL 
OF THE JUNTA. 
“28th July, 1811. 

« —— Colonel Green, the British military agent, being 
at Peniscola, I have opened the letter from the junta to 
him.””—*« Had I not in this instance opened the letters to 
the admiral ahd the military agent, the junta would have 
received no answer to them until it would have been too 


late to execute their object.” 


CAPTAIN THOMAS TO CAPTAIN CODRINGTGN., 


Extract 


“« H. M. S. Undaunted, off Arens, 7th Oct. 1811. 

«“ Having observed, in the Catalonia Gazette of the 24th 
of September, the copy of a letter said to be written by col- 
onel Green to his excellency general Lacy, relative to our 
operations on the Medas Islands, from the surrender of the 
castle to the period of our quitting them, I beg leave to state 
to you my surprise and astonishment at seeing facts so 


grossly misrepresented, and request you will be pleased to | 


contradict in the most positive manner the assertions there 


made use of. To prove how inconsistent this letter is with 
real facts, it may be necessary for me only to say that col- 
onel Green, in the presence and hearing of all the English 
officers, on my asking him a question relative to the practi- 
cability of keeping the island, did declare that he had no- 
thing to do with the expedition ; that my instructions point- 


ed him out as a volunteer only. But immediately after, in 


Vor. 1L—3 M 


SECTION 3. 


CAPTAIN CODRINGTON’S ORDERS TO CAPTAIN ADAM 
OF THE INVINCIBLE. 


“ July 1st, 1811. 

« You are hereby directed in consequence of a represen- 
tation made to me by general Doyle, to proceed towards 
Majorca in search of the Spanish frigates Prueba, Diana, 
and Astrea, which the general reports to be going to that 
island (contrary to orders) with the treasure, archives of 
the province, and the vessels laden with stores and ammu- 
nition destined for the inland fortresses of Catalonia, to- 
| gether with the officers and soldiers which were saved from 
Taragona, and which are required to join the army imme- 
diately. Upon meeting them you are to deliver the accom- 
panying order for them to return here, and you are, if ne- 
cessary, to enforce obedience.” 


CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR CHARLES COTTON. 
“ Villa Nueva, 3d July, 1811. 
«T should feel the more hurt by being driven to adopt 
sucha measure had not the whole conduct both of the 
Prueba and Diana made their captains a disgrace to the 
| situation they hold. These two frigates remained quiet 
spectators of the British squadron engaging the batteries 
| of the enemy on the 22d of last month, and never attempt- 
| ed to give any assistance to the garrison, except by now 
and then sending a gun-boat to join those manned by the 
English. They did not assist in the embarkation of the 
numberless women, children, and wounded soldiers, until 
goaded into it by the orders of general Contreras, after I 
had already sent above two thousand to this place; and 
even when I had no longer any transports for their recep- 
tion, the captain of the Pruéba refused to receive some 
| wounded officers.” 
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CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR CHARLES COTTON, 
“18th July, 1811, 


«T cannot describe to you the difficulties which I have 


been put to by the misconduct of all the Spanish ships and 
vessels of war which I have had to communicate with upon 


the coast, with exception of the Astrea frigate and the Pa- | 


loma corvette. 
to oppose the enemy nor humanity to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of their countrymen.”’—«I have heard also that the 
Algesiras, which lately arrived at Arens, has landed the 
stores and ammunition, with which she was charged, at 


the risk of their falling into the hands of the enemy, and | 


has quitted the station !” 


SECTION 4, 
CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR E. PELLEW. 
“12th July, 1811, 


«« General Milans is collecting a mixture of troops, con- 
sisting of those who have escaped the enemy.” 

« He speaks loudly of his indifference to a command, 
while he boasts that if he were captain-general he would 
raise forty thousand men and clear the country of the ene- 
my! 
it is not difficult to see that self-interest is the main spring 
of all his actions, and that instead of raising an army 
is more likely, by the system he has adopted, to shake the 
of the 


stability of that which is still left for the defence 


principality.” 


CAPTAIN CODRINGTON TO SIR H. WELLESLEY. 
“ec Sept mber 1, 1811, 

« The affair of general Milans”’ (namely, the sending of 
corn to Barcelona under his passport) “ which I mentioned 
to you in my last private letter, is still involved in mystery, 
which I hope however t 
Arens de Mar. The Mataro papers reported that two sol- 
diers were shot and a serjeant flogged at Arena for suffer- 


) penetrate upon my return to 


ing corn to pass their guard at Mongat on its way to Bar- 


celona. The fact of the punishment is I believe truly 


stated, but the cawse no less falsely, entirely as I suspect 


with the view of terminating my investigation into this ne- 


farious traffic. General Lacy, instead of answering my 
letter, refers me by word of mouth to the junta, and the 
deputation from the junta, who went to Mattero (as they 


assured me) purposely to investigate the business, now tell | 


me that it is an affair purely military, and refer me to gen- 
eral Milans himself.” 


secTion 5, 


EXTRACT FROM A MINUTE MADE BY CAPTAIN COD 
RINGTON 


“ Mattaro, July 6, 1811, 


« Colonel O’Ronan, aid-du-camp to the marquis of Cam- 


In the others I have seen neither courage | 


But in the midst of this disgusting rodomontade | 


he | 
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time, Sarsfield was the first to give his vote, that he rose 
from his seat and said, ‘any officer who could give such 
a opinion must be a traitor to his country, and that he 
and his division would stand or fall with the principality,’ 


Every other officer was of a contrary opinion, except the 


marquis (it afterwards appeared that Santa Cruz also sup. 
ported Sarsfield,) who thought with Sarsfield, and yet it 
seems he allowed himself to be led on by the other gener- 
In 
the principality. 


| «TJ told him, without hesitation, that to embark the Va- 


als. short, it appears he was re olved to abandon 


lencians I felt a duty to general O’ Donnel, to the kingdom 
of Valencia, and to the whole nation, but that I felt it 
equally my duty upon no account to embark the army of 
Catalonia, and thus become a party concerned in the aban- 
donment of a province I had been sent to protect.” —« The 
suld lest he 
murdered by Mattaro, for 


colons l, 


shore 


of 


having been the bearer of a commission to arre 


who < not venture 


the 


on 


again, 
should be inhabitants 


st | rigadier 


Milans about a month ago, sent to the marquis my answer,” 
EXTRA‘ FROM A MINUTE OF INFORMATION GIVEN 

} BY THE BARON D'EROLI 

“ Julu 9, 1811, 

The baron aE: les was ap} ointed capt iin-general of 
Catalonia by the junta of general officers, of which the 
marquis of Campo Verde was president, and by the voice 
of the pec ple. His reply was, that so long as the a 1y 


| continued in the principality, and that there was a senior 
| . : ‘ 

reneral officer, he would not admit it, but that the moment 
Agramunt, 


the command, 


yassed the frontier (it was then at 


, he 


| 
ithe ' 
} the army | in 
} 


would acce] { un- 
} 


full march to Aragon 
} 





| mindful of the dreadful situation in which he should place 
himself, but he would do sv in order to continue the stru 
gle, and to prevent anarchy and confusion. In this state 
| things were when general Lacy arrived. The baron in- 
stantly sought him, could not find, but met one of his aid- 
du-camps, by whom he wrote to him to say what had oe- 
| curred, but that he was resolved to support general Lacy in 
| his command, not only with all his local influen but by 
| his personal exertions, and that he would immediate! yin 
him to put this resolution in practice.” 
| 
| EXTRACT FROM GENERAL DOYLI LETTER AFTER 
SEEING THE ABOVE 
‘The Valencian division, that is to ay, tw thousand 


four hundred of the four thousand three hundred soldier 
embarked i 


return to Valencia. 


who di n this province, are now on board to 


General Miranda says the desertion 
| took place in consequence of the marquis’s determination 
| to proces d to Aragon, which made them believe they would 


not be embarked. In short, most disgrace ful has been the 


conduct of this division, and the marquis, as you will see 


by this letter to me, attaches to it no small portion of 


blame.’ 


po Verde, arrived, and informed me that he came from the | 


marquis, who was on his march to this town or Arens, for 
the purpose of embarking all the infantry not Catalans, 
and the whole of the remaining cavalry, leaving the horses 
on the beach. Colonel O’Ronan said this determination 
was the result of a junta, composed of the marquis, gener- 
ral St. Juan, general Caro, general Miranda, the general 
of artillery, brigadier Santa Cruz, Velasco, and Sarsfield ; 


that after the thing had been proposed and discussed a long 


| CAPT 


| 


AIN TO THE 


VERDE 


CODRINGTON MARQUIS OF CAMPO 


Blak 


«T have to remind you that by ordering the Valencian 


July 5, 1811. 


division out of Taragona, in breach of the terms by which 


| I bound myself when I brought them, you yourself broke 


| the pledge given by me, and dissolved the contract.” 
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EXTRACTED FROM CAPTAIN CODRINGTON’S PAPERS. 


« Minute of a conference betwixt generals Caro and Mi- 
randa with general Doyle and myself this day. 


« July 9, 1811. 


« About eight o’clock generals Caro and Miranda came 
Blake. 
general Doyle and myself, general Caro begged general 


on board the After being seated in the cabin with 
Doyle would explain to me, that they were come in con- 
sequence of my promise, to request I would embark the 
division of Valencian troops which I had brought from 
Peniscola. I desired to know what promise general Caro 
understood me to have made? He answered, that I would 
take the above troops back to Valencia. 
that I had any promise to re-embark them if they 
should ever join the marquis of Campo Verde, although I 
had deeply pledged myself to to 


O'Donnel if they joined in a sortie from the 


I denied positively 


m ade 


restore them ceneral 
£ irrison, 
which I was confident would be very decisive of its suc- 
cess. I then referred general Miranda to a similar explana- 


hI Doyle, the 


day after our quitting Peniscola, when he had 


tion, whi gave to him, through general on 


said he was 
ordered, both by his written instructions and by verbal ex- 


planation from general O'Donnel, not to land within the 


garrison. General Miranda instuntly repeated that so he 


was; upon which general Doyle, to whom he had shown 


those instructions jointly with myself, after leaving T'ara- 


gona for Villa Nueva, when under a difficulty as to how 


he should proceed, referred him to them again, when it ap- 


pearing that he was therein positively ordered ‘ desemba- 


rear en la plaza de Tarragona,” general Doyle stopped. 


“ Ge M ida. «Ah! but read on.’ 

«“ General D ‘ No, sir, there is the positive proof of 
your receiving such an order. 

‘ General M da. « Well, but read on.’ 

‘General D ‘No sir. This (pointing to the 
pep is the positive proof of your receiving such an or- 


der, which we wanted to establish, because you positively 
denied it.’ 


«Upon this general Caro, shrugging up his shoulders, 


said, «he was not aware of there being any such order.’ 
And general Miranda again requested general Doyle would 
rea ] on. 

« General Dor ‘ For what purpose ?’ 

‘ General M ida. «To prove that I was not to shut | 
myself up with the division in the plaza de Taragona.’ 

‘Ge D «There is no occasion, sir, for any 


proof of that, for it was a part of the very stipulation made 
by captain Codrington when he strongly pledged himself 
to general O'Donnel.’ 


« General Doyle continued — And now, general Caro, 
that we have proved to you that general Miranda Aad or- 
and that captain Codrington is 


had 


Nat 
inform you that he has been eight days upon the coast 


ders to land in Taragona, 


bound bv no such promise you imagined, I must 





| does not appear to be necessary. 





with all the ships of war and transports which are wanted | 
| clude that you referred that correspondence to the secretary 


for other services, for the sole purpose of « mbarking these 
troops; and he desires me to add that in consideration of 
what is due to the liberal and exemplary assistance afforded 
by general O’Donnel and Valencia in aid of Taragona, but 
not at all on account of any pledge he has been said to 
the 


ps which he would have done 


have given, that he will use same exertion in re-em- 


barking and restoring the troo 


if so bound by his word of honour.’ ’ 
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MR. WELLESLEY TO LORD WEELESLEY. 


“ July 28. 

«The morning of 30th of June, a few hours after the 
arrival of the British squadron and Spanish vessels in the 
roadstead of Villa Nueva, five thousand French infantry 
and five hundred cavalry surprised the place by a night- 
march, and seized all the property of Taragona, which had 
been sent there before the siege. ‘Twenty-five thousand 
dollars for each of the next three months was demanded, 
but no violence or plunder allowed. 
escaped. 


Eroles narrowly 
Lacy, appointed to command in Catalonia, ar- 
rived Ist July at Villa Nueva, the 6th went to Igualada to 
join Campo Verde.” 

« Desertion in the army at Mataro has been carried to a 
most alarming extent since the fall of Taragona; the first 


| night fifteen hundred men disappeared, nearly three hun- 


dred cavalry had likewise set off towards Aragon; and these 
desertions are to be attributed to the gross neglect and 
want of activity on the part of the officers.” 





« The only 
division that keeps together in any tolerable order is that 
«“ He 
had however disputes with Eroles, and the people called 
for the latter to lead them.” 


of general Sarsfield, of about two thousand men.” 





Btn — 


No. XVI. 
SIEGE OF TARIFA. 
Extracts. ) 
LORD WELLINGTON TO LORD LIVERPOOL. 
«“ January 9, 1812. 

« From the accounts which I have received of the place 
(Tarifa) it appears to me quite impossible to defend it, 
when the enemy will be equipped to attack it. The ut- 
most that can be done is to hold the island contiguous to 
Tarifa; for which object colonel Skerrett’s detachment 
I don't believe that the 


' enemy will be able to obtain possession of the island, with- 
i . . . 
out which the town will be entirely useless to them, and, 


indeed, if they had the island as well as the town, I doubt 


| their being able to retain these possessions, adverting to 


the means of attacking them with which general Balleste- 
ros might be supplied by the garrison of Gibraltar, unless 
they should keep a force in the field in their neighbour- 
hood to protect them.” 


LORD WELLINGTON TO MAJOR-GENERAL COOKE. 
«“ February 1, 1812. 

‘Sin,—I have omitted to answer your letters of the 

27th December and of the 7th January, relating to the 

correspondence which you had had, with the governor of 

Gibraltar, upon the conditional orders, which you had given 

colonel Skerrett to witidraw from Tarifa, because I con- 


of state with whom alone it rests to decide whether it was 
your duty to recal colonel Skerrett, and whether you per- 
formed that duty at a proper period, and under circum- 
stances which rendered it expedient that you should give 
colonel Skerrett the orders in question. From the report 


of colonel Skerrett and Lord Proby, and other information 


| which I had received respecting Tarifa, I concurred in the 
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orders that you gave to colonel Skerrett, and my opinion | 
on that subject is not at all changed by what has occur- | 


red since. We have a right to expect that his majesty’s 
officers and troops will perform their duty upon every oc- 
casion ; but we have no right to expect that comparatively 
a small number would be able to hold the town of Tarifa, 
commanded as it is at short distances, and enfiladed in 
every direction, and unprovided with artillery and the walls 
scarcely cannon proof. The enemy, however, retired with 
disgrace infinitely to the honour of the brave men who de- 
fended Tarifa, and it is useless to renew the discussion. It 
is necessary, however, that you should now come to an 
understanding with general Campbell regarding the troops 
which have been detached from Cadiz and this army under 
colonel Skerrett.” 


LORD WELLINGTON TO MAJOR-GENERAL COOKE. 


“ February 25, 1812, 

«I have already, in my letter of the Ist instant, stated 
to you my opinion regarding Tarifa, I do not think that 
captain Smith’s letter throws new light upon the subject. 
The island appears still to be the principal point to defend, 
and the easiest to be defended at a small expense and risk 
of loss. Whether the town and the hill of Santa Catalina 
can be made subservient to the defence of the island de- 
pends upon circumstances upon which it would be possible 
to decide only by having a local knowledge of the place. 
It is very clear to me, however, that the enemy will not 
attack Tarifa in this spring, and that you will not be called 
upon to furnish troops to garrison that place so soon as 
you expect. If you should be called upon either by the 
Spanish government or the governor of Gibraltar you must 
decide the question according to the suggestions which I 
made to you in my despatch of the 15th instant. If you 
should send a detachment from Cadiz at the desire of the 
Spanish government for purposes connected with the ope- 
rations of general Ballesteros, I conceive that the governor 
of Gibraltar has nothing to say to such detachments, if you 
should send one to Tarifa at the desire of the governor of 
Gibraltar, or of the Spanish government, it is better not to 
discuss the question whether the detachment shall or shall 
not obey the orders of the governor of Gibraltar. He has 
occupied Tarifa permanently, and he is about to improve 
the defences of the place which he conceives to be under 
his orders; but, according to all the rules of his majesty’s 
service, the senior officer should command the whole. I 
have nothing to say to the division of the command of the 
island and town of Tarifa, which I conclude has been set- 
tled by the governor of Gibraltar.” 


EXTRACT FROM TIE NOTES OF AN OFFICER ENGAGED 
IN THE SIEGE. 


« Though the duke of Wellington yielded to the opinions 
and wishes of general Cooke, colonel Skerrett, and lord 
Proby, yet his characteristic and never-failing sagacity seems 
to have suggested to him a fear or a fancy, that part of the 
case was kept concealed. A local knowledge was neces- 
sary, not only to judge of the relation and reciprocal de- 
fences and capabilities of the town and island, but to esti- 
mate the vast importance of the post, the necessity in fact 
of its possession. It was my impression then, and it 
amounts to conviction now, that the island, particularly 
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during the winter, half fortified as it was, and totally deg 
titute of shelter from bombardment or from weather, could 
not have been maintained against an enemy in possession 
of the town, the suburb, and the neighbouring heights, 
But even if it had, by means of British bravery, resolution, 


| and resource, been provisioned and deferided, still the ori- 


ginal and principal objects of its occupation would have 
been altogether frustrated, namely, the command and em- 
barkation of supplies for Cadiz and the fostering of the 
It is demonstrable that, had the duke of 
Dalmatia once become possessor of the old walls of Tarifa, 


patriotic flame. 


every city, village, fort, and watch-tower on the Andalusian 
coast, would soon have displayed the banner of king Joseph, 
and the struggle in the south of Spain was over.” 


GENERAL CAMPBELL 
«“ Gibraltar, April 2 


TO LORD LIVERPOOL 
, 1812. 

« My Lonp,—I have the honour to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your lordship’s letter of the 8th of February last, 
and I beg leave to refer your lordship to the documents 
herewith, particularly to the report of captain Smith, r 
engineers, which I trust will prove that the defence of the 


royal 


town of Tarifa was not taken up on slight grounds, and 
that the detachment from Cadiz under the orders of colo- 
nel Skerrett, together with the troops from hence which 
formed the garrison of the town, were never in any danger 
of being cut off, as their retreat would have been covered 
Santa Catali- 
the two first of these points being con- 


by the castle of the Guzmans, the redoubt of § 
na, and the island: 
nected by a field work, and the whole mounting twenty- 
nine pieces of cannon and mortars exclusively of what re- 
mained in the town: the enemy's batteries being complete- 
ly kept in check during such an operation by the island and 
My lord, colonel Skerrett stood 


alone in his opinion respecting this post, and in direct op- 


castle of the Guzmans. 


position to my own and that of captain Smith, royal engin- 
eers, who is considered by his corps as an officer of first-rdte 
professional abilities. Major-general Cooke must therefore 
have acted on the reports of the colonel when he authoriz- 
ed him to abandon his post, for the major-general was un- 
my lord, I had a 
right to expect that troops sent to that point to assist in its 
defence should not be withdrawn without my 


Had the place been lost, my lord, by such misrepresentation, 


acquainted with its resources: besides, 


consent, 


it would have been attributed to any other than the real 
cause, and the odium would have been fixed upon me, as 
having taken up the position; I am happy, however, thet 
its capability has been proved whilst it remained under my 
orders, and that by interposing my authority the valuable 
possession of Tarifa has been saved from the grasp of the 
enemy. I was besides deeply concerned in the fate of the 
place; a great quantity of military stores and provision 
having been embarked on that service by my authority, 
from a conviction that they were fully protected by this 
additional force. 

« After the execution of a service, my lord, from which 
I concluded I was entitled to some consideration, it is no 
small mortification for me to find that my conduct should 
be deemed questionable; but I flatter myself that if the 
government of his royal highness the prince regent will do 
me the justice to read the annexed papers, they will per- 
ceive that if I had done less his majesty’s arms must have 
been dishonoured. In regard to the assumption of com- 
mand on that occasion, I have only to observe that, consi- 
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having occupied it exclusively for these two years past, 
and that a commandant and staff were appointed from my 
recommendation, with salaries annexed, and this with the 
approbation of both governments, these circumstances, add- 
ed to what I have seen on similar occasions, put it past a 
doubt in my mind, and colonel Skerrett having applied to | 
me for « precise orders,’ shows that he was aware that such 
was the case. 


lering the post of Tarifa as a dependency of = | 


If, my lord, I ever had a right to exercise 
an authority over the post of Tarifa from what I have 
stated, the entry of troops from another quarter, unless 
actually commanded by an officer senior to myself, could 
not, according to the custom of our service, deprive me of 
it; and I have heard that the case has been referred to lord 
Wellington, who was of the same opinion. This, however, 
I only take the liberty to advance in justification of my 
conduct, and not in opposition to the opinion formed by 
the government of his royal highness the prince regent. I 
trust, therefore, I shall be excused in the eyes of govern- 
ment in declaring without reserve, that if I had not re- 


tained the command the place would not now be in our 
possession, and the wants of our enemies would have been 
completely supplied by its affording a free communication 
with the states of Barbary. I have the honour to report | 
that I have made the necessary communication with major- 
general Cooke in consequence of its being the wish of gov- 
ernment that Tarifa shall be occupied by troops from Ca- 
diz. The major-general informs me, in answer thereto, 
that he has communicated with lord Wellington, as he has 


not received orders to that effect, nor has he the means at | 





present to make the detachment required, and your lordship | 


is aware that I have it not in my power to reinforce that 
post in case of need.” &c. &c.—P. S. « Should your lord- 
ship wish any further information with respect to that post, 


it will be found on referring to my report made after I had | 
visited Tarifa, where commodore Penrose and colonel sir 


Charles Holloway, royal engineers, accompanied me.” 


EXTRACT FROM CAPTAIN C, F. SMITH’S REPORT. 
«“ Tarifa, December 14, 1811. | 


« I do not hesitate to declare that I place the utmost re- | 


liance on the resources of the place, and consider them as | 
such as ought to make a good and ultimately successful | 
defence.” 


| breach, or the fausse braye 


EXTRACT FROM CAPTAIN C. F. SMITH’S REPORT. 
« December 24, 1811. 


« My opinion respecting the defences of this post is un- | 


| 


alterable and must ever remain so,—that till the island is 
more independent in itself, there is a necessity of fairly de- | 
fending the town as an outwork.” 


= Bee 


No. XVII. 


STORMING OF CIUDAD RODRIGO AND 
BADAJOS. 


[The anonymous extracts are taken from the memoirs and journals of 
The 


officers engaged in, or evye-witnesses of the action described 


Roman characters mark different sources of information } 
SECTION 1.—CIUDAD RODRIGO. 


A. 


«“ The duke of Wellington, standing on the top of some | 


ruins of the convent of Francisco, pointed out to colonel | 
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Colborne and to major Napier,* commanding the storming- 
party of the light division, the spot where the small breach 
was. Having done this, he said,‘ Vow do you under- 
stand exactly the way you are to take so as to a-rive 
at the breach without noise or confusion?” He was 
answered, ‘ Yes, perfectly.’ Some one of the staff then 
said to major Napier,‘ Why don’t you load” He an- 
swered, « No, if we cannot do the business without loading 
we shall not do it at all.’ The duke of Wellington imme- - 
diately said, « Leave him alone.’ 





« The cacadores under colonel Elder were to carry 
haybags to throw into the ditch, but the signal of attack 
having been given, and the fire commencing at the great 
breach, the stormers would not wait for the hay-bags, 
which, from some confusion in the orders delivered, had not 
yet arrived; but from no fault of colonel Elder or his gal- 
lant regiment; they were always ready for and equal to 
any thing they were ordered to do. 

« The troops jumped into the ditch; the « fausse braye’ 
was faced with stone, so as to form a perpendicular wall 
about the centre of the ditch; it was scaled, and the foot 
of the breach was attained. Lieutenant Gurwood had 
gone too far to his left with the forlorn hope, and missed 
the entrance of the breach; he was struck down with a 
wound on the head, but sprang up again, and joined major 
52d regt., Mitchell 95th, Ferguson 
43d, and some other officers, who at the head of the storm- 
ers were all going up the breach together.” 

« Colonel Colborne, although very badly wounded 
in the shoulder, formed the fifty-second on the top of the 
rampart, and led them against the enemy.” 

«« The great breach was so strongly barricaded, so fiercely 
defended, that the third division had not carried it, and 
were still bravely exerting every effort to force their way 
through the obstacles when colone! M‘Leod of the forty 
third poured a heavy flank fire upon the enemy defend- 
ing it.” 


Napier, captain Jones 





B. 


« The third division having commenced firing, we were 
obliged to hurry to the attack. The forlorn hope led, we 
advanced rapidly across the glacis and descended into the 
ditch near the ravelin, under a heavy fire. We found the 
forlorn hope placing ladders against the face of the work, 
and our party turned towards them, when the engineer 
officer called out, ‘ You are wrong, this is the way to the 
which leads to the breach you 
are to attack.” 

« We ascended the breach of the fausse braye, and 
then the breach of the body of the place, without the aid 
of ladders.” « We were for a short time on the breach 
before we forced the entrance. A gun was stretched across 
the entrance, but did not impede our march. Near it some 
of the enemy were bayoneted, amongst the number some 
deserters, who were found in arms defending the breach.” 
« Major Napier was wounded at the moment when 
the men were checked by the heavy fire and determined 
resistance of the enemy about two thirds up the ascent. 
It was then that the soldiers, forgetting they were not 
loaded, as the major had not permitted them, snapped all 
their firelocks.” 

«No individual could claim being the first that 














| entered the breach; it was a simultaneous rush of about 


twenty or thirty. The forlorn hope was thrown in some 


degree behind, being engaged in fixing ladders against the 





* Brother to the author of this work. 
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face of the work, which they mistook for the point of 
attack. 


« Upon carrying the breach, the parties moved as before | 
directed by major Napier; that is, the fifty-second to the 


left, the forty-third to the right. 
the ramparts to the right, and drove the enemy from the 


places they attempted to defend, until it arrived near the | 
great breach at a spot where the enemy’s defences were | 


overlooked. At this time the great breach had not been 
carried, and was powerfully defended by the enemy. The 
houses being on it were loop-holded, and a deep trench 
lined with musketry bearing directly upon it; the flanks 
of the breach were cut off, and the descent into the town 
from the ramparts at the top of it appeared considerable, 
so as to render it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
force it without other aid than a front attack.” 





«The moment the light division storming-party 
arrived at the spot described, they opened a heavy enfilad- 
ing fire of musketry upon the trench, which was the main 
defence of the great breach, and drove the enemy from it 
with the aid of the storming-party of the third division that 
now entered. I was wounded at this time, and retired a 
short way back on the rampart, when I saw the first ex- 
plosion on the rampart near the great breach. It was in 
my opinion next to impossible, as I have said before, to 
force the great breach by a front attack as long as the 


enemy held their defences, but the moment the light divi- 


sion turned their defences the breach was instantly carried.”’ | 


ABSTRACT OF THE JOURNAL OF GENERAL HARVEY 
PORTUGUESE SERVICE 
« I stood on rising ground and watched the progress of 
the attack. At the 


top of it the third division opened their fire heavily, and it 


The great breach was attacked first. 


was returned heavily, but there was a distressing pause. 
The small breach was carried first, and there was one con- 
siderable explosion and two or three smaller ones on the 


ramparts.” 


SECTION 2. 


BADAJOS.—ASSAULT OF PICURINA 


C. 


« An engineer officer, who led the attack, told me, two 
days after, ‘that the place never would have been taken 
had it not been for the intelligence of these men (a detach- 
ment from the light division) in absolutely walking round 
the fort, and finding out the gate, which was literally beaten 
down by them, and they entered at the point of the bayo- 
net. Lieutenant Nixon of the fifty-second was shot through 


the body by a Frenchman a yard or two inside the gate.” 


D. 
ASSAULT OF BADAJOS 
« For the descent of the light and fourth division into 
the ditch only five ladders were placed, and those five lad- 
ders were close to each other. The advance (or storming- 
party) of the eighth division preceded that of the fourth 
division, and I believe that no part of the fourth division 
was up in time to suffer from the first great explosion, and 
the storming-party only had entered when that explosion 


of the 


light division preceded the advance of the fourth division, 
a I 


took place; but observe that although the advance 


I only mean by that, that the head of the light division en- 


The forty-third cleared | 


NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR.’ 


| tered the ditch sooner than the head of the fourth division, 
| for the main bodies of the two divisions joined at the lad- 
ders, and were descending into the ditch at the same time, 

« I consider that the centre breach at Badajos was never 


seriously attacked. I was not at the centre breach on the 


night of the assault, therefore I cannot positively assert 


what took place there. 


But there were not bodies of dead 
and wounded at the centre or curtain breach in the morn- 


ing to indicate such an attack having been made upon it, 


and being in the curtain it was far retired from the troops, 
and the approach to it was made extremely difficult by 
deep cuts, and I think it passed unobserved, except by a 


straggling few.’ 

—— «I consider that ‘chevaux de frise’ were placed 
upon the summit of the centre breach during the assault, 
I was there at day-break. The approach to it was ex- 
tremely difficult, both from the difficulty of finding it, and 
from the deep holes that were before it, which to my recol- 


lection resembled the holes you see in a clay-field, where 


1 


they make bricks. Another great obstruction was the fire 


from the faces and flanks of the two bastions, which 


crossed before the curtain.” 


EXTRACT FROM A MEMOIR BY CAPTAIN BARNEY, CHAS 
SEURS BRITANNIQUES, ACTING ENGINEER AT THESIEGE. 


the « Barigz foud ovant re- 


/ 
and I expected the 


«The explosion of 
sembled « fouvasse bastion would 
| have crumbled to pieces. At this moment I perceived one 
person in the midst of fire 


breacl 


who had gained the top of the 


1 in the face of the bastion, he seemed impelling him- 


self forward towards the enemy in an offensive position 


when he sank down, apparently destroyed by the fire. On 


| examining this breach at day-light I found a Portuguese 
grenadier, whom I suppose to be the person, as he lay dead 
the foremost on this breach.” 

Twice the bugles sounded to retire from the 
breaches. The fire diminished, and passing ilong the 


glacis of the ravelin I hastened to the attack of general 


yy 


Picton, and found but two dders, one only just lon 


enough to reach the embrasure, and the other with several 


of the upper rounds destroyed. The castle was full of 
men, and had the enemy thrown shells among them, I do 
not think it could have been kept possession of. Major 
Burgh came to ascertain the result of the attack, and the 
reserves wert ordered up. On coming down from the cas- 
tle I met general Picton, and told him the castle was full 
of men, but they had not advanced into the town. He 
immediately ordered sorties to be made to clea the bre ich, 
and a good look-out to be ke pt towar ls Christoval.”’”—— 


Passing in front of the battery where lord Wellington 


was, I went on the right bank of the inundation til! I could 


' 


cross, and going towards the breach, I was overtaken by 


the prince of Orange, carrying an order for colonel Barnard 


to occupy the breach. The enemy’s fire had 


knew whether we 


ce ised, yet 


none of the storming-| arty were suc- 


cessful or not. I told the prince I was just come from the 


castle, which was occt pied in force, As we ap} roached 


] 


the breach the stench of burnt hair and 


scorched flesh was 


horrible, and on the crest of the glacis the de 


id and 
wounded lay in such numbers it was impossible to pass 
without treading on them.” 


« Here 


r it usel 


I also found but ¢/ lders, one broken so as 


to rend On arriving at the curtain-breach 


some men of the light division assisted me in removing from 


the top the chevaux de frise of sword-blad 


and pikes. 
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